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EDITOR'S    PREFACE. 


The  demand  for  a  Third  Edition  of  Ruding's  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  within  the 
space  of  thirty  years,  affords  ample  evidence  of  its  great  value  and  usefulness. 

A  work  in  every  page  of  which  we  discover  proofs  of  the  Authors  unwearied  patience 
and  research,  requires  no  eulogy,  and  is  in  no  danger  of  being  superseded. 

The  few  corrections  deemed  necessary  in  the  present  edition  may  be  regarded  as  the 
result  of  an  extension  of  Numismatic  knowledge  in  this  country,  rather  than  as  a  proof  of 
the  Author's  want  of  capacity  for  his  laborious  task. 

The  claims  of  the  present  edition  may  thus  be  briefly  stated  : 

In  the  first  place,  the  work,  though  retaining  nearly  every  syllable  which  the  Author 
wrote,  has  been  reduced  in  bulk  and  printed  in  a  clear  and  beautiful  type. 

In  the  volume  containing  the  Description  of  the  Plates,  the  misappropriated  coins, 
as  well  as  those  which  have  been  discovered  to  be  of  fictitious  or  dubious  origin,  have 
been  carefully  distinguished  by  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  in  which  they  are  described  ; 
and  in  the  account  of  the  various  mints  which  formerly  existed  in  Britain,  the  additional 
towns,  afforded  by  recent  discoveries,  have  been  added  to  those  already  known. 

At  page  151  of  the  first  volume  will  be  found  an  important  paper  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  on 
the  coins  of  William  I.  and  William  II.  discovered  at  Beaworth  in  Hampshire  in  1834;  an 
Essay  which  goes  far  to  settle  a  long  doubtful  point  as  regards  the  appropriation  of  the 
coins  of  those  monarchs. 

An  account  of  the  coins  which  have  been  minted  in  England  during  the  reign  of  his 
late  Majesty,  William  IV.,  and  also  those  of  her  present  Majesty,  Victoria,  continues  the 
History  of  British  Coinage  to  the  present  year. 

An  accurate  Index  to  the  Plates,  on  a  new  plan,  will  now  render  any  reference  to  them 
no  longer  difficult  and  troublesome. 

The  present  edition  is  illustrated  by  the  following  additional  plates  : — 

I.  Ancient  British  Coins,  in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum  and  private 
cabinets. 

II.  Two  Plates  of  rare  and  remarkable  Saxon  Coins,  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Cuff. 
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III.  Plates  of  Saxon  Stycas,  being  the  principal  varieties  of  the  large  hoard  discovered 
at  Hexham. 

IV.  A  Plate  (H)  containing  several  rare  Saxon  Pennies,  obligingly  communicated 
by  Colonel  Durraut,  and  an  unique  and  singular  Noble  of  Henry  VIII. 

V.  Specimens  of  the  English  Coinage,  in  continuation  of  the  work  to  the  present  time. 

The  Publisher  is  under  deep  obligations  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who  libei'ally 
contributed  the  loan  of  the  plates  of  Saxon  Stycas,  and  also  the  Plate  (B)  of  the  Coins  of 
Willam  I.  and  William  II. 

His  best  thanks  are  also  due  to  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  ,S:  S.A.,  keeper  of  the 
Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  for  the  contribution  of  plates  engraved  at  the  expense 
of  R.  Willett,  Esq.,  from  coins  then  in  his  possession,  and  for  various  observations  and 
suggestions  while  the  work  was  in  the  press. 

To  Dodsley  Cuff,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the  publisher  is  indebted  for  the  loan  of  many  rare 
and  valuable  Saxon  Pennies,  engraved  in  Plates  C,  D,  and  H,  and  for  the  contribution  of 
much  information,  which  his  long  practical  acquaintance  with  Saxon  and  English  Coins  has 
enabled  him  to  furnish.  The  Editor's  thanks  are  especially  due  to  this  gentleman  for 
friendly  assistance  in  the  remarks  on  the  Index  to  the  Plates. 

Acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  James  William  Morrison,  Esq.,  Deputy-master  of 
Her  Majesty's  Mint;  to  William  Hampson  Morrison,  Esq.,  Queen's  Clerk;  to  William 
Wyon,  Esq  ,  Chief  Engraver  ;  and  to  Joseph  Capes,  Esq. ;  by  all  of  whom  the  most  prompt 
and  kind  assistance  has  at  all  times  been  rendered. 

London,  May,  1840. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  EDITIONS. 


To  trace  the  progress  of  any  art,  from  its  first  rude  eiforts  to  an  high  degree  of  cultivation, 
is  an  employment  which  not  only  gratifies  a  laudable  curiosity,  but  also  excites  the  mind  to 
emulation  and  energy.  It  is  pleasing  to  view,  in  this  manner,  the  ingenuity  of  mankind 
struggling  against,  and  finally  overcoming,  the  obstacles  which  opposed  its  progress  towards 
perfection  ;  and  the  proof,  arising  from  thence,  that  taste  and  skill  are  to  be  acquired  by 
unremitting  exertions,  will  not  fail  to  give  confidence  to  the  modest  artist. 

The  particular  art  which  is  the  subject  of  this  work,  now  submitted  to  the  public  eye, 
has  claims  to  superlative  attention  ;  for  none  can  be  either  so  high  or  so  low  as  not  to  be  in 
some  degree  affected  by  errors  in  the  practice  of  it,  and  its  corruption  has  ever  been  pointed 
out  as  a  sure  indication  of  consumption  in  a  state.' 

Although  it  has  been  constantly  practised,  by  every  civilized  Nation  of  the  earth,  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  yet,  incredible  as  the  assertion  may  at  first  sight  appear,  its 
theory  is  even  now  undetermined  and  irregular,  and  varies  not  onlv  in  States  which  are 
independent  of  each  other,  but  also  in  different  parts  of  the  same  individual  Kingdom. 

It  is  of  the  highest  political  importance  that  these  variations  should  be  well  understood ; 
for,  as  it  is  forcibly  observed  by  Mr.  Greaves,  "  if  those  advantages  which  one  country  may 
make  upon  another,  in  the  mystery  of  exchanges  and  valuation  of  Coins,  be  not  thoroughly 
discovered  and  prevented,  by  such  as  sit  at  the  helm  of  the  State,  it  may  fare  with  them, 
after  much  commerce,  as  with  some  bodies  after  much  food,  that,  instead  of  growing  full 
and  fat,  they  may  pine  away,  and  fall  into  an  irrecoverable  consumption. "- 

The  early  history  of  Coinage  in  these  Dominions  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and 
the  little  which  can  now  be  related  of  it,  with  certainty,  must  be  gathered  chiefly  from  the 
specimens  which  have  descended  to  these  times  ;  for  the  Records  respecting  it,  from  Caesar's 
discovery  of  Britain,  until  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.,  are  few  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
specimens,  however,  are  more  numerous,  and  in  general  better  preserved,  than  those  of 
almost  any  other  art ;  because  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  are  extremely 
durable,  and  it  has  ever  been  considered  as  the  common  interest  of  mankind  to  concur  in 
their  preservation. 

Under  circumstances  thus  favourable,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprize  that  Money  should 

'  Colloni  Foslhuma,  p.  286.  '  Greaies's  Wot  lis,  vol.  i.,  p.  337,  in  his  Discourse  of  the  Roman  Foot  and  Denarius. 
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exist  which  has  been  struck  by  Monarchs  of  whom  scarcely  any  other  Memorials  remain; 
or  that  many  historical  facts,  unnoticed  either  in  manuscripts  or  inscriptions,  should  stand 
recorded  upon  Coins  alone. 

The  History  of  Money  in  these  Dominions  will  show  its  progress,  from  the  most 
barbarous  state  to  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence  :  from  the  shapeless  Brass,  and  the  Iron 
Rings,  or  Plates,  of  the  antient  Britons,  to  the  beautiful  Coins  of  that  very  eminent  artist, 
Simon.  From  his  time,  however,  to  the  present,  with  the  exception  of  that  period  which 
is  filled  by  the  works  of  Croker,*  the  art  has  declined  with  a  rapidity  for  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  account.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  peculiar  Constitution  of  the  Mint,  which 
entirely  precludes  competition,  and  distinguishes  not,  in  point  of  reward,  between  the 
productions  of  a  masterly  hand,  and  those  which  betray  the  most  consummate  ignorance  of 
the  art,  is  not  for  me  to  determine.  The  fact  is  undoubted,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  our  Coinage  has  degenerated  into  a  state  of  barbarism,  highly  disgraceful  to  a  Nation 
which  professes  to  cultivate  the  fine  arts. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  work  to  trace  the  progress  of  Coinage,  in  Britain  and  its  depend- 
encies, from  the  earliest  period,  for  which  authentick  documents  can  be  procured,  down  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  present  Majesty.  To  give  an  historical  detail  of 
the  changes  which  have  obtained,  not  only  in  the  denominations,  forms,  weight,  and 
fineness  of  the  Money,  but  also  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Mints,  with  respect  both  to  their 
Officers  and  their  mode  of  working.  To  state  the  best  account  which  can  be  gathered  from 
very  scanty  materials,  of  the  origin  and  continuance  of  the  various  places  of  Coinage  and 
Exchange,  which  once  existed  in  these  Dominions,  and  to  point  out  the  numerous  Statutes, 
Ordinances,  and  Proclamations,  which  have  been  framed  for  the  preservation  of  the  Coins, 
and  the  effects  which  have  resulted  from  them. 

In  the  historical  detail  I  have  studiously  avoided  swelling  the  volumes  by  the  statement 
of  any  circumstances  which  do  not  bear  upon  the  subject,  and  have  confined  myself,  as 
strictly  as  possible,  to  the  nummary  transactions  in  each  reign. 

Such  was  the  plan  which  I  proposed,  and  which  is  thus  briefly  stated  to  my  readers, 
that  they  may  know  what  they  are  to  expect  from  the  work,  and  that  I  may  not  incur 
censure  if  they  should  not  find  in  it  that  which  it  was  not  my  intention  to  give. 

Had  these  materials  been  collected  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  amusement  of  anti- 
quarian curiosity,  I  should  have  held  myself  to  be  blameable  for  the  misapplication  of  much 
precious  time.  But  this  work  is  given  to  the  world  with  a  higher  and  more  important 
view.  Its  object  is  to  show,  from  the  experience  of  ages,  the  inadequacy  of  punishment, 
however  severe,  to  prevent  the  commission  of  the  crime  of  counterfeiting  the  Money,  whilst 
the  temptation  to  it  remains  so  powerful,  and  the  execution  of  it  so  easy.  The  long  succes- 
sion of  penal  Statutes,  and  the  innumerable  lives  which  have  been  forfeited  to  them,  seem 
to  prove  that  the  system  is  radicallj-  defective,  and  that  the  crime  can  be  prevented  only  by 
counteracting  and  weakening  the  force  of  the  temptation.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  every  Legis- 
lature to  attend  to  the  prevention  rather  than  the  punishment  of  ofiences,'  the  Acts  referred 
to  are  a  reproach  to  our  Statute  Book. 


'  That  is,  the   reign  of  Queen   Anne,   and   part   of  that  of 
George  I. 

'  I  have  stated  the  proposition  above,  hypothetically,  because 


though  not  a  doubt  respecting  it  has  place  in  my  own  mind,  yet 
no  nation  upon  earth  has,  I  believe,  ever  acted  upon  it  as  a  general 
principle. 
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Should  the  reasoning  contained  in  these  volumes  be  deemed  conclusive  by  those  who 
have  the  power  to  make  trial  of  the  method  proposed  as  a  publick  means  of  giving  some 
check  to  a  widely-extended  temptation  to  dishonesty ;  should  they  think  it  expedient  to 
adopt  it ;  and,  should  it  prove  to  be  efficacious,  I  shall  then  think  that  I  have  not  lived  nor 
laboured  in  vain,  since  I  shall  have  removed  some  portion  of  temptation  to  evil,  and  thereby 
shall  have  preserved  many  of  my  fellow  creatures  from  the  commission  of  crime. 

To  those  who  may  think  that  this  work  has  been  extended  to  too  o:reat  a  length,  I  offer 
as  my  apology  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  Author^  i^which  has  been  sanctioned  and  adopted 
by  Mr.  Hume=)  — "  Every  book  should  be  as  compleat  as  possible  within  itself,  and  should 
never  refer,  for  any  thing  material,  to  other  books." 


Of  the  Plates  which  illustrate  these  volumes,  it  needs  to  be  said  only,  that  tlie  first 
33  were  engraven  under  the  inspection  of  Taylor  Combe,  Esq.,  Medallist  in  the  British 
Museum,  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  accuracy  of  eye,  are  so  universally  acknow- 
ledged;—that  for  the  use  of  the  following  67  Plates  I  am  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  ;  —that  Dr.  Charles  Combe  obligingly  favoured  me  with  the  first  Plate 
of  the  second  Part  of  the  Supplement ; — that  the  eight  succeeding  ones  have  been  added 
by  me,  from  the  best  materials  that  I  had  the  power  to  procure ;  — and  that  to  the  wish  of 
my  highly-respected  and  most  deeply-lamented  friend,  Barre  Charles  Roberts,  Esq.,  kindly 
seconded  in  the  most  liberal  manner  by  his  father,  whom  I  am  proud  likewise  to  call  my 
friend,  I  owe  the  four  Plates  of  Anglo-Gallic  Coins. 

The  inconveniences  necessarily  arising  from  the  want  of  arrangement  in  Plates 
engraven  at  such  various  periods,  I  have  obviated,  as  much  as  possible,  by  a  Table  which 
precedes  the  Explanation  of  them. 


I  shall  now  give  some  account  of  the  different  historical  works  upon  this  subject  which 
have  hitherto  been  published. 

The  study  of  our  National  Coins  was  but  in  its  infancy  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
and  therefore  Archbishop  Sharpe"s  Observations  were,  probabW,  the  first  systematic  treatise 
ever  composed  on  the  Coinage  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Some  part  of  them  was 
written  before  the  year  1698-9  ;  for  the  Remarks  on  the  Silver  Coins  of  England  had  been 
cqmmunicated  to  Mr.  Thoresb}-  previoush*  to  that  period.  By  his  suggestions  they  were 
extended  and  improved,  and  were  again  transmitted  to  him,  with  the  addition  of  an  Account 
of  English  Gold,  and  of  the  Scottish  Coins,  accompanied  by  a  letter  dated  upon  the  27th  of 
January  1698-9.^  The  Observations  upon  the  Coinage  of  Ireland  appear  not  to  have  been 
then  completed ;  but  they  were  a  short  time  afterwards  presented  to  Thoresby,  as  they  are 
enumerated  in  the  Catalogue  of  his  Museum,  which  was  printed  in  17 13.+ 


'  Padre  de  Paola,  Hist.  Cone.  Trid. 

'  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.,  p.  102.  As  ihe  Proclamations 
relating  to  this  subject  are  many  of  tbem  very  rare,  and  the 
statutes  in  the  hands  of  but  few  numismaticli  Antiquaries,  I  have       '       o(  Ducatus  Leodiensis,  folio,  1715. 


given  large  extracts  from  each  of  them,  commonly  following  their 
very  words. 

'  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Briiannica,  No.  xxxv.,  p.  1. 

*  No.  95,  p.  528.     This  Catalogue  was  published  at  the  end 
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No  part  of  this  work  was,  however,  printed  until  the  year  1773,  when  Mr.  Ives 
published  that  portion  only  which  relates  to  English  Silver  Coins,  in  the  first  number  of 
his  Select  Papers.  But  in  1785  the  whole,  containing  Observations  on  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Coins  of  England,  and  on  Scotch  and  Irish  Money,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Revolution, 
was  given  to  the  publick  by  Mr.  Nichols, ^  from  the  MS. which  Mr.  Gough  purchased  at  the 
sale  of  Thoresby's  Museum  in  1764.  Much  of  historical  detail  is  not  to  be  expected  in  this 
work,  as  the  Archbishop's  design  led  him  chiefly  to  sketch  an  imperfect  outline  of  the 
description  of  the  Coins,  together  with  rules  for  the  appropriation  of  them  to  their  respective 
Monarchs.  His  Observations  will,  notwithstanding,  be  found  to  possess  considerable  merit, 
especially  if  we  take  into  the  account  the  very  little  assistance  he  could  derive  from  any 
other  source  than  the  sagacity  of  his  own  mind. 

That  this  work  formed  the  foundation  of  Bishop  Nicolson's  Chapters  on  Money,  which 
are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  his  Historical  Libraries,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  Arch- 
bishop's Letter,  before  mentioned,"  in  which  he  states  that  he  had  communicated  his  first 
sketch  to  Archdeacon,  afterwards  Bishop,  Nicolson,  but  also  from  a  note  in  the  Bishop's 
work,'  where  he  refers  to  that  communication,  and  calls  the  Archbishop  his  best  guide. 
These  chapters  contain  some  account  of  the  Coins  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  from 
the  Conquest  to  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  were,  I  presume,  the  most  early 
publications  upon  that  subject;  for  the  difterent  parts  appeared  between  1696  and  1724.* 

In  1707,  Bishop  Fleetwood  published,  in  8vo  ,  Chronicon  Preciosum,  or  an  Account 
of  English  Money,  the  Price  of  Coin,  and  other  Commodities,  for  the  last  600  years.  This 
edition  had  no  plates ;  but  twelve  (six  of  Gold  and  six  of  Silver  Coins)  were  added  on  the 
republication  of  the  work  in  1745,  together  with  an  Appendix  of  an  Historical  Account  of 
Coins.  As  it  was  the  Bishop's  primary  intention  to  trace  the  depreciation  of  Money, 
scarcely  any  thing  relating  to  the  history  of  Coinage  is  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  this  treatise, 
and  but  little  can  be  expected  from  an  Appendix  of  30  pages,  which  is  the  whole  that  is 
appropriated  to  that  subject. 

Stephen  Martin  Leake,  Clarenceux  King-at-Arms,  published  in  1726,  Nummi  Britan- 
nici  Historia,  in  Svo,  with  eight  Plates.  To  the  second  edition  in  1745,  which  is  consi- 
derably enlarged  and  improved,  and  the  title  altered  to  "  An  Historical  Account  of  English 
Money,"  he  added  six  more,  but  omitted  the  third  plate  of  the  first  edition  (some  of  the 
Coins  on  which  are,  however,  transferred  to  other  plates),  and  thus  made  the  whole  number 
thirteen.  A  third  edition  was  published  by  the  Booksellers,  in  1793,  with  an  Appendix, 
which  gives  a  slight  account  of  the  Coinage  of  George  III.,  and  with  an  additional  plate 
containing  some  of  his  Coins. 

This  author  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  who  attempted  to  give  a  regular  historical 
account  of  the  Coinage  of  the  various  Monarchs,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  George  II. 
inclusive,  comprised  in  a  short  view  of  each  reign.     As  far  as  it  goes  it  has  great  merit,  but 


'   It  forms  No.  xxxv.  of  the  Bibl.  Topog.  Britannica, 

'  Addressed  to  Thoresby,  and  dated  Jan.  27,  1698-9. 

^  English  Historical  Library,  p.  255,  note,  3d  edition,  folio. 


1736. 

'   The  English  Historical  Library,  Part  I. 


1696. 


Tlie  English  Historical  Library,   Part  II.      1697. 

III.     1699. 
The  Scottish  Ditto  ....     1702. 

The  Irisli  Ditto 1724. 

Nicolson  and  Burn's  History  of  Jfestmortand  and  Cumberland, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  294. 
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the  plan  is  too  much  contracted,  extending  in  the  enlarged  edition  to  no  more  than  436 
8vo.  pages,  and  is  founded  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  printed  books,  instead  of  original 
Records. 

In  1732,  Tindal,  the  Translator  of  Rapin's  History  of  England,  added  to  his  second 
edition  of  that  work,  in  folio,  some  account,  with  engravings  on  wood,  of  the  Coins  of 
the  diflerent  Monarchs  from  William  I.  to  James  II.,  both  inclusive,  in  notes  at  the  end 
of  each  reign.     These  notices  are  very  sliort  and  imperfect. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  published,  in  1733,  Browne  Willis's  Folio  Table  of  the 
Gold  Coins  of  England,  from  Edward  III.  to  George  TI.,  both  inclusive. 

This  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  Table  of  English  Gold  Coins,  from  the  18th 
Edward  III.  to  the  first  of  George  II.,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.,  and 
printed  for  the  Societj-  of  Antiquaries,  in  4to.,  1736.  These  Tables  are  little  more  than 
lists,  except  that  to  the  latter  are  added  the  weights  of  the  Coins,  together  with  a  few 
remarks. 

This  Mr.  Folkes  republished  in  1745,  subjoining  it  to  his  Table  of  English  Silver 
Coins,  and  a  slight  account  of  Scottish  Money  from  tlie  Union  of  the  two  Crowns. 

It  was  his  intention  to  have  illustrated  these  Tables  bv  a  Series  of  Eng-raving-s  of  the 
Coins,  but  he  was  prevented  by  death  from  perfecting  his  design.  His  Plates,  in  number 
44,  which  he  left  unfinished,  were  purchased  of  his  Executors  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  19  Plates  in  continuation  of  the  Series,  and  of  six  Supple- 
mental ones,  were  published  by  them  in  1763,  with  a  new  edition  of  the  Tables  ;  but  with- 
out any  improvement  of  the  letter-press,  and  indeed  without  any  addition  to  it,  except  an 
Explanation  of  the  Plates,  and  a  few  notes  to  that  Explanation. 

Mr.  Folkes 's  Table  of  Silver  Coins  affords  much  valuable  information  subsequent  to 
the  reign  of  Richard  III.  ;  but  the  preceding  period  from  the  Conquest  is  extremely 
defective,  occupying  no  more  than  thirteen  quarto  pages. 

The  Antiquaries'  edition  of  this  work  adds  but  little  to  it,  except  in  the  article  of  Plates, 
and  the  description  which  is  given  of  them.  Even  the  great  imperfection  which  runs 
nearly  through  the  whole  of  the  original,  the  want  of  reference  to  authorities,  has  not  been 
supplied. 

An  Essay  towards  an  Historical  Account  of  Irish  Coins,  by  James  Simon,  of  Dublin, 
merchant,  F.R.S.  was  published  at  Dublin  in  1749,  4to. ;  to  which  a  Supplement  was  added, 
by  Snelling,  with  two  additional  Plates. 

This,  though  modestly  styled  an  Essay  only,  is,  in  my  judgement,  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  publications  upon  the  Coinage  of  any  part  of  the  United  Dominions.  The  original 
documents  to  which  the  author  had  access,  furnish  information  of  the  greatest  interest,  and 
of  the  highest  authority.  I  am  happy  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my 
numerous  obligations  to  this  work. 

In  1756  were  published,  iu  4to,  "  Twelve  Plates  of  English  Silver  Coins,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  Henry  VIII.  inclusive,  with  a  Calculation  of  their  respective  Values, 
and  short  Observations  on  each  Plate ;  principally  designed  for  the  Use  of  young  Collectors 
and  all  Dealers  in  Silver." 

This  publication,  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Withy  and  Ryall,  who  were  print- 
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sellers,  and  the  publishers  of  it,  is  well  adapted  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed,  but  has,  in  course,  little  of  historical  detail.  The  author  is  not  known,  but  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  executed  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  White,  of  Newgate  Street, 
who  furnished  the  Coins,  and  probably  the  materials  for  the  letter-press. 

The  Coins  which  were  struck  by  our  early  Monarchs  in  France  had  received  but  little 
illustration,'  when  Dr.  Ducarel  gave  to  the  publick,  in  1757,  "A  Series  of  above  Two 
Hundred  Anglo-Gallic,  or  Norman  and  Aquitain,  Coins,  of  the  antient  Kings  of  England, 
exhibited  in  Sixteen  Copper  Plates,  and  illustrated  in  Twelve  Letters,"  4to. 

This  useful  Series,  which  is  deserving  of  high  commendation,  might  have  been  made 
still  more  interesting,  had  the  Author  incorporated  into  it  that  information  which  the  French, 
Norman,  and  Gascon  Rolls  supply.  Instead  of  which,  he  has  contented  himself  with 
copying  Carte's  references  to  them  in  Nos.  XVI.  XVII.  and  XVIII.  of  his  Appendix. 
The  Plates  are  but  coarsely  executed,  and  some  of  the  Coins  are  more  than  once  engraven. 

In  1762  Thomas  Snelling,  a  Bookseller  and  Dealer  in  Coins,  published  in  folio  a  series 
of  Views  (with  engravings)  of  the  Coins  and  Coinage  of  England  from  the  Norman  Con- 
quest to  the  reign  of  George  III.  inclusive.  This  volume  contained  the  Silver  Coins;  and 
in  successive  volumes,  the  last  of  which  came  out  in  1769,  he  gave  Views  of  the  Gold  and 
Copper  Coins,  and  of  the  Money  struck  by  English  Princes  in  France  ;  of  Counterfeit 
Sterlings  in  imitation  of  the  English  Penny  ;  of  Coins  struck  by  the  East  India  Company; 
of  those  coined  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  of  Pattern  Pieces.  He  left 
behind  him  a  View  of  the  Silver  Coins  of  Scotland,  and  Plates  of  the  Gold  and  Billon 
Money,  without  any  description;  all  which  were  published,  after  his  death,  in  1774.  These 
works  are  highly  valuable  to  collectors,  but,  being  calculated  chiefly  for  their  assistance, 
the  historical  matter  is  merely  incidental. 

The  earliest  engraved  Series  of  Scottish  Coins  was  given  by  Anderson  in  his  valuable 
Thesaurus  Diplomatum  et  Numismatum  Scotise,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1739,  folio. 

Those  irom  James  VI.  to  Queen  Anne  inclusive,  are  all  that  have  relation  to  this  work. 
A  learned  Introduction  by  Ruddiman  is  prefixed,  and  contains  much  curious,  and  interest- 
ing information.  Such  of  it  as  has  reference  to  British  Coinage  will  be  found  in  its  proper 
place  in  these  volumes. 

It  is  written  in  Latin  ;  but  a  translation,  with  notes,  was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  in 
12mo,  1773,  by  Roger  Robertson,  of  Ladykirk.- 

Mr.  Adam  de  CardonneFs  Numismata  Scotiae,  or  a  Series  of  the  Scottish  Coinage, 
from  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion  to  the  Uniop,  4to,  1786,  is  a  very  imperfect  history  of 
the  ^loney  of  that  Kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  the  body  of  the  work  is  occupied  by 
descriptions  of  the  Coins,  and  with  meagre  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  each  King's  reign, 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  Mint,  and  which  may  be  seen  in  every  History  of  Scotland. 


'  Some  of  them  were  cut  in  wood  for  a  work  published  by 
John  Baptist  Haultin,  in  4to.,  entitled,  "  Les  Figures  des  ilon- 
noyes  de  France.'* 

Those  of  our  Monarchs  who  were  also  Kings  of  France  appear 
in  the  Plates  which  illustrate  Le  Blanc's  Traite  Hislorique  des 
Monnoyes  des  France,  4to.,  Paris  1690,  and  Amsterdam  1692.  But 
the  most  complete  CoUeciion  which   was  published  prior  to  Dr. 


Ducarel's  work,  is  that  given  by  De  Boze  in  his  ^[onncyes  des 
Preltits  et  Barons  de  France,  which,  however,  is  now  superseded 
by  Duby's  Monnoies  des  Prelats  et  Barons  de  Fratice,  in  2  vols.  4to., 
Paris  1790. 

HauUin's  and  De  Boze's  Works  consist  of  Plates  only. 

'  Reprinted,  12mo.  Edinburgh,  17S3. 
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The  Preface,  however,  contains  some  curious  information;  but  the  Appendix  is  wholly  taken 
from  printed  books  ;  and  the  Plates  are  so  coarsely  executed  as  to  be  disgraceful  even  to 
this  defective  performance. 

During  the  period  of  these  various  publications,  others  were  designed,  but  never 
carried  into  execution  :  in  particular  the  Societv  of  Antiquaries  of  London  made  some 
feeble  attempts,  as  a  body,  to  form  an  extensive  work  upon  the  subject. 

The  importance  of  it  seems  to  have  attracted  their  attention  at  the  renewal  of  their 
meetings  (after  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  by  James  I.)  about  the  year  1707. 

xA.t  that  time  a  sketch  was  drawn  out,  probably  by  Mr.  Wanley,  of  what  such  a  body 
might  propose  to  do  for  the  illustration  of  our  national  antiquities,  one  article  of  which  is 
this  :    "  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Coin,  and  of  the  several  Mints,  with  Draughts."' 

No  progress,  however,  seems  to  have  been  made  in  this  design  between  that  period 
and  the  year  17"21--2,  when  the  following  memorandum,  dated  Jan.  3,  appears  upon  their 
books: — ■"  It  was  proposed  that  it  would  be  much  for  the  honour  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
particularly  of  the  Society,  to  attempt  a  complete  description  and  history  of  all  the  Coins 
relatins:  to  Great  Britain,  from  the  earliest  times  to  our  own."' 

Dr.  Stukeley  undertook  all  the  British  Coins  in  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  Collection,  and  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Holmes  undertook  tlie  Saxon  Coins  in  the  possession  of  INIr.  Hill,  a  counsellor. 

Mr.  James  Hill  undertook  to  get  a  description  of  Lord  Harley's  Saxon  Coins. 

Mr.  Roger  Gale  undertook  the  Roman  which  relate  to  Britain. 

Mr.  Samuel  Gale  undertook  those  of  the  Danish  reigns. 

Mr.  President  [Le  Neve]  undertook  the  English  from  the  Conquest. = 

Of  all  these  undertakers,  no  one,  I  believe,  produced  any  thing,  except  Dr.  Stukelej', 
who  engraved  some  Plates  of  British  Coins. 

In  1724,  when  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  President,  the  Society  determined  to  collect 
accounts  of  all  the  ancient  Coins  relative  to  Great  Britain  and  its  dominions. 

The  British  Class  or  Series  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Stukelev,  who  had  engraved 
fifteen  Plates  before  he  died.^ 

The  Roman  by  Mr.  Roger  Gale  and  ]Mr.  Ainsworth.* 

The  Saxon  by  Mr.  Wanley. 

The  Danish  b}-  Mr.  S.  Gale. 

The  English  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  Mr.  Le  Neve,  M.  William  Nicholas,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Creyk.'' 

'  Harleian  MSS.  No.  7055.     Mr.  Gough's  Introduction  to  .              In  a  letter  to  Macpherson,  4to.,  London,  1763,  on  his  publi- 

the  first  volume  of  the  ^rcheeologia,  p.  %\i\.  I       c4tion  of  Fingal  and  Temora,  he  speaks  of  another  work  which  he 

=  Memorand.  Soc.  Aiiliq.      loess  Select  Papers,  p.  1,  note  *.  I       intended  to  publish,  viz.  the  Medallick  History  of  the  first  Kings 

*  Dr.  Stukelev  left  behind   him  twenty-three  Plates,  which  of  Britain.      "  What  I  propose  to  do,"  says  he,  "  is  on  the  plan  of 

were  published  by  his  eiecutor,  Richard  Fleming,  esq.,  in  4to.  their  Coins,  whereof  there  are  innumerable  now  left.      Coins  are 

In  1763  he  announced,  at  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  Palscogra-  real  monuments,  and  genuine  testimonies.    Our  business  is  to  find 

phia  Sacra,  his  intention  of  publishing  the  Origlnes  Britannic^,  out  their  meaning.      Very  many  I  can  with  confidence  explain  ; 

and  that  he  had  then  engraved  150  of  the  old  British  Coins,  in  all  many  more  are  reducible  from  them,  to  much  probability,"  p.  6. 

metals,  as  being  authentick  documents  whereon  to  build  disquisi-  He  died  in  March  1765,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that 

tions  on  that  most  curious  subject.     He  likewise  called  upon  those  he  left  any  MS.  upon  this  subject.    His  twenty-three  Plates  have 

who  had  British  Coins  in  their  cabinets,  to  favour  him  with  them,  no  illustration  whatsoever. 

in  order  to  engrave  them,  or  to  set  their  names  to  those  already  '  .\uthor  of  the  Latin  Dictionary,  etc.  etc. 

engraven.  '  Chaplain  and  Executor  to  Heneage,  Earl  of  Winchelsea. 
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Martin  Folkes,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Society,  intending  a  complete  account  of  the 
latter  class  in  Gold  and  Silver,  prevailed  with  them,  in  1731,  to  lay  aside  their  design  after 
they  had  engraved  some  of  Bishop  [Archbishop]  Sharp's,  and  other  Tables  of  our  Gold  and 
Silver  Coins.' 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Folkes,  in  1754,  the  Society  purchased  his  Plates  and  Copy  of 
his  Executors,  and  completed  his  design,  by  re-publishing  his  Tables  and  Plates,  with 
Explanations,  at  their  own  expense,  in  1763,  in  quarto.- 

Wheu  this  second  edition  of  Folkes's  Tables  was  in  agitation,  the  Members  of  the 
Council  were  requested  to  communicate  their  remarks  for  the  improvement  of  the  work  ; 
and  a  set  of  the  Plates,  as  they  were  left  unfinished  by  Folkes,  was  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  Council.^  Amongst  the  few  who  delivered  in  any  thing  upon  the  subject,  was 
Mr.  Colebrooke  (not  of  the  Committee),  who  has  written  at  the  beginning  of  a  copy  of  his 
Observations,  now  in  the  Society's  Library, 

Hos  ego  descvipsi  nummos,  tulit  .liter  honores; 
Sic  vos  non  vobis. 

This  Alter  was  Dr.  Gifford,  who  drew  up  the  Descriptions  of  the  Plates  which  are 
printed.  It  appears,  however,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Colebrooke  to  Dr.  Ward,  dated  Budge 
Row,  Nov.  21,  1757,  and  inclosing  his  remarks  on  the  eight  additional  Plates,  that  Mr. 
Colebrooke  undertook  to  correct  Dr.  Giflbrd's  descriptions.* 

Thus  this  third  attempt  of  the  Society,  to  illustrate  the  Coinage  of  Britain,  proved  to 
be  nearly  as  unproductive  as  the  two  which  preceded  it;  for  the  only  addition  to  Folkes's 
Tables  consists  in  the  Explanation  of  the  Plates,  which  were  then  first  published. 

Sir  Symon  D'Ewes  intended  to  publish  a  work  upon  British  Coins,  to  be  intituled 
"  Prolegomena  ad  Thesaurum  Nummarium  Britanno  Anglicum  ;'"*  which  in  1649-50  was 
in  such  forwardness  that  a  great  part  of  it  was  ready  transcribed  for  the  press  f  but  it  was 
not,  as  1  believe,  ever  printed. 


•   \'ertue's  MS.  in  ibe  Arcliives  of  the  Society.     See  Vetusta 
Monuvienla,  vol.  i. ,  Nos.  37,  38. 

-  Mr.   Gougli's    Introduction     to    the    first    volume   of  the 
^rcbtcologia.  p.  xxxvii. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  cf  the  Secretary's  circular  letter;  — 
Sir, 

"  Tlie  Society  having  lately  purchased  the  Copyright  of  Mr. 
Folkes's  Tables  of  English  Coins,  with  the  Copper-plates  engraven 
for  exemplifying  the  same,  the  Council  have  resolved  on  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  edition  of  that  work,  with  a  continuation  of  the 
Plates  to  the  present  time.  For  wliich  purpose  they  have  directed 
a  set  of  tlie  Plates  already  engraven  to  be  sent  to  each  Member  of 
the  present  Council  (they  being  by  the  late  Statutes  constituted 
the  proper  Committee  of  Papers)  in  order  to  be  examined  and 
compared  with  the  printed  book,  of  which  they  presume  you  have 
a  copy  i  and  whatever  observations  or  additions  you  may  judge 
proper  to  be  made,  they  request  you  will  he  pleased  to  communi- 
cate them  in  writing,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  complete  and 
perfect  the  work  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  of  service  to  the 
publick,  do  honour  to  the  Society,  and  promote  its  emolument  by 
the  publication.  I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

J.  Ames,  Secretary. 
[This  letter   is  not   dated,   but    Mr.  North  appears   to  liave 
received  his  copy  of  the  Plates  in  17J5] 


The  Committee  for  revising  Mr.  Folkes's  Book  of  English 
Coins  were. 

Lord  Willoughby,  Dr.  Ward, 

Robert  Bootle,  esq.  James  West,  esq. 

Dr.  Chauncy,  Mr.  North, 

Mr.  Serjeant  Eyre,  Dr.  Gifford, 

Dr.  Lyttelton,  Dr.  Ducarel. 

\^From  Mr,  North's  copy  of  the  Plates,  penes  Uicltard  Gough,  esq.] 
Mr.  North  prepared  remarks  on  the  first  seven  Plates,  but 
I  know  not  whether  they  were  communicated  to  the  Council.  I 
have  inserted  some  of  them  in  their  proper  places  in  the  Annals, 
with  the  addition  of  his  name.  From  two  letters  o(  the  Secretary 
Norris,  which  are  printed  in  the  ninth  volume  of  Literary  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  p.  616,  it  appears  that  his  re- 
marks had  not  been  communicated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1756.  I  suspect  that  they  were  not  carried  further  than  the 
seventh  Plate,  and  were  never  laid  before  the  Society. 

•  A  rough  draught  of  this  letter  is  in  Mr.  Colebrooke's  MS. 
above  referred  to. 

^  Bibl.  Topographica  Britamiica,  No.  xv.,  p.  10. 

*  Letter  from  Sir  S.  D'Ewes  to  Thomas  Knyvet,  esq.,  dated 
March  21,  1649-50.  In  which  he  calls  it,  "that  publike  worke 
which  in  ilselCe  is  a  most  heroicke  and  excellent  subject,  if  it  be 
not  foiled  by  my  weaknesse."     Ives's  Select  Papers,  p.  31. 
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Mr.  Maurice  Johnson  projected  an  History  of  England  by  Coins,  which,  according  to 
the  account  given  of  it,  was  to  have  been  of  considerable  extent.  It  appears  that  he  enter- 
tained the  Spalding  Society  with  a  Numismatic  History  of  the  Kings  in  Britain,  from  Julius 
Cgesar  to  the  end  of  the  Western  Empire.  His  plan  for  disposing  the  Coins,  so  as  to 
answer  his  design  of  illustrating  the  British  History,  was  reduced  to  15  chards  : 

1.  From  Cassivelan  to  Boadicea. 

2.  From  Boadicea  to  Adrian. 

3.  From  Adrian  to  Severus. 

4.  From  Severus  to  Carausius. 

5.  From  Carausius  to  Constantius. 

6.  From  Constantius  to  Maximus. 

7.  From  Maximus  to  Vortigern. 

8.  From  Vortigern  to  Egbert.  ; 

9.  From  Egbert  to  William  the  Conqueror. 

10.  From  William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  VHI. 

11.  From  Henry  VHI.  to  Elizabeth. 

12.  From  Elizabeth  to  the  Commonwealth. 

13.  From  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Revolution. 

14.  From  the  Revolution  to  Queen  Anne. 

15.  From  Queen  Anne  to  the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

His  History  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Dissolution  [Revolution  ?]  is  said  to  have  occu- 
pied a  considerable  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Spalding  Society.^ 

In  the  year  1782  was  announced  an  intention  of  publishing  Plates  of  the  noble  Collec- 
tion of  Saxon  Coins  preserved  in  Dr.  Hunter's  Museum,  illustrated  with  notes  and  historical 
observations.  The  Description  of  the  Coins,  it  was  understood,  would  be  given  by  thfr 
Rev.  Mr.  Southgate.* 

It  is  now  generallv  known  tliat  Dr.  Combe  was  to  liave  been  his  coadjutor,  and  that 
two  Plates  of  Sceattee  were  actually  engraved  under  his  superintendance.  The  Antiquarian 
world  must  ever  deeply  lament  that  this  undertaking  was  proceeded  in  no  further.  For 
what  might  not  have  been  expected  from  an  union  of  abilities  so  highly  qualified  for  the 
undertaking  1 

The  loss  which  the  lovers  of  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities  then  sustained  by  the  non- 
execution  of  the  Engravings  has  been,  however,  more  than  compensated  by  the  exertions  of 
Taylor  Combe,  Esq.,  Medallist  in  the  British  Museum,  who  has  united,  in  33  Plates  of 
British  and  Anglo-Saxon  Coins,  the  treasures  of  other  Cabinets  with  that  of  the  late  Dr. 
Hunter.  Some  unforeseen  accidents  have  prevented  the  completion  of  his  design  to  give 
these  Engravings  to  the  Publick,  accompanied  with  historical  illustrations,  and  have  thus 
deprived  Antiquaries  of  that  pleasure  and  instruction  which  his  unquestioned  knowledge  of 
the  subject  would  have  aflforded  them.^ 


'  Uibl.  Topng.  Brilannica,  No.  xx.,  pp.  xii.  and  xvii.  I  have 
endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  procure  some  further  information 
respecting  this  worlc.  To  my  inquiries  it  was  answered  that  the 
volume  could  not  be  found. 

'  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Nov.  1782,  p.  519. 


^  The  Plates  are  now  in  my  possession,  and  form  a  part  of 
that  series  which  illustrates  these  volumes. 

The  following  account  of  Mr.  Combe's  plan  was  given  at  the 
end  of  the  Sale  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Tyssen's  Coins  in  180*2:  — 
"  Shortly  will  be  published,  A  Series  of  Plates  of  Saxon  Coins, 
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These  are  all  the  historical  accounts  of  the  Coinage  of  Britain,  either  published  or 
intended,  which  have  fallen  within  my  observation.  I  have  given  their  character  briefly, 
but  freel}',  and,  I  trust,  candidly.  One  radical  error,  however,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  of  these  tliat  have  been  made  publick,  still  remains  unnoticed  ;  namely,  that  although 
they  are  written  upon  an  art  the  theory  of  which  is  unsettled,  and  the  practical  part  of  it 
confessedly  defective,  yet  their  tendency  is  to  gratify  curiosity  onlj-,  without  any  attempt  at 
the  improvement  of  theory,  or  the  communication  of  practical  knowledge.  How  far  I  may 
have  succeeded  in  my  endeavour  to  correct  and  supply  their  errors  and  deficiencies,  ray 
Readers  must  now  decide.  The  work  is  before  them,  and  is  submitted  to  their  judgment 
and  candour. 


It  remains  onlj'  for  me  to  acknowledge  my  numerous  obligations  to  those  who  have 
kindly  favoured  me  with  assistance,  during  the  progress  of  mv  labours.  From  the  enume- 
ration it  will  be  seen,  that  b}'  their  liberality  I  have  been  enabled  to  collect  much  original 
information,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  inaccessible.  They  are  arranged  nearly 
according;  to  the  reo-ular  order  in  which  their  favours  were  conferred. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Price,  late  Keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Librarj',  I  should  have  been 
highly  gratified  to  have  returned  my  thanks  in  this  manner  for  innumerable  kind  atten- 
tions, from  my  earliest  researches,  for  various  purposes,  in  that  rich  depository,  even  to  the 
latest  hour  of  his  life  ;   but  death  has  unhappily  deprived  me  of  that  gratification. 

From  repeated  examinations  of  Mr.  Southgate's  select  Cabinet  of  English  Coins,  which 
was  ever  most  unrestrainedly  open  to  my  inspection,  I  first  derived  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  various  subjects  of  this  work.  His  entertaining  and  instructive  conversations  led  me 
to  study  them  historically;  and  by  his  encouragement  I  was  induced  to  prepare  my  collec- 
tions for  the  publick  eye.  Had  his  valuable  life  been  spared,  they  would  have  been  rendered 
much  more  perfect  than  I  fear  they  will  now  be  found. 

The  memor}'  of  Richard  Gough,  Esq.,  must  be  dear  to  every  lover  of  literature,  and 
of  our  national  antiquities.  It  has  been  eminently  endeared  to  me  by  uninterrupted  acts  of 
friendship  from  the  first  moment  of  ni)'  acquaintance  with  him.  To  him  I  am  indebted  for 
the  most  liberal  use  of  the  jnaterials,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  which  his  valuable 
library  afforded  ;  and  for  the  gift  of  various  books  relating  to  the  subject  of  my  inquiries, 
either  manuscript,  or  enriched  with  MS  notes  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  Numis- 
matic Antiquaries. 

My  access  to  Mint  Accounts,  preserved  in  the  E.xchequer,  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  favour  of  Craven  Ord,  Esq.  ;  and  the  labour  of  searching  relieved  by  the  share  he 
kindly  took  in  it,  and  his  useful  remarks  on  the  nature  of  those  Records.  To  him  I  am 
under  further  obligation  for  an  introduction  to  Edward. Ta3'lor,  Esq.,  who  oblignngly  per- 
mitted me  to  make  large  extracts  from  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  which  is  preserved 
in  his  department. 


comprising  every  variety  of  type  which  is  to  be  found,  not  only  in 
private  cabinets,  but  in  the  estensive  collections  of  the  British 
IMuseum,  Dr.  William  Hunter,  and  Samuel  Tyssen,  Esqrs.  The 
Plates  will  be  accompanied  with  letter-press,  containing  a  short 
account  of  every  King ;   the  names  of  the  Moneyers  which  appear 


on  each  type;  a  list  of  the  different  towns  where  the  respective 
Coins  were  stiuck,  and  other  particulars.  To  the  above  work  will 
be  prefixed,  with  remarks,  a  few  Plates,  representing  the  Money 
oftheantient  Britons." 
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Charles  Ellis,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer,  favoured  me  with  the 
inspection  of  Indentures,  and  other  papers,  preserved  in  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster ; 
and  I  am  also  grateful  to  him  for  copies  of  the  most  interesting  of  them,  which  he  was 
pleased  to  furnish  me  with. 

To  the  liberality  of  the  Rev.  John  Brand,  late  Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
I  owe  the  possession  of  several  scarce  tracts  relating  to  English  Money. 

I  have  to  regret  that  death  has  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  expressing  my  grati- 
tude to  my  much-respected  and  lamented  friend  and  neighbour,  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Boucher,  late  Vicar  of  Epsom  (from  whom  I  received  much  curious  communication,  and 
whose  extensive  library  was  ever  open  for  my  assistance);  and  also  to  Sir  Frederick 
Morton  Eden,  Bart.,  for  the  loan  of  rare  books,  for  many  useful  suggestions,  and  fur 
valuable  information. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  Joseph  Planta,  Esq.,  for  his  polite  attentions,  whilst  I  was 
engaged  in  making  drawings  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Coins  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  late  Rev.  Samuel  Ayscough  pointed  out  a  variety  of  curious  materials  in  that 
department  of  the  British  ^Museum  which  was  under  his  care. 

To  that  eminent  Medallist,  Dr.  Charles  Combe,  I  am  highly  indebted  for  the  liberty 
of  copying  many  valuable  papers,  drawn  up  by  himself,  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  the  Rev.  Richard 
Southgate,  and  for  frequent  access  to  the  noble  cabinet  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Hunter. 

Taylor  Combe,  Esq.,  to  whom  the  superintendance  of  the  Medallick  department  of 
the  British  IMuseum  is  so  deservedly  committed,  has  enabled  me  to  render  this  work  more 
complete  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  by  the  kind  communication  of  several  draw- 
ings, and  of  his  MS  collections.  He  has  also  favoured  me  with  many  important  hints 
from  his  rich  stores  of  learning  upon  this  subject. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.,  K.B.,  James  Bindley,  Francis  Douce, 
William  Fawkenor,  and  W.  Ashby  Ashby,  Esquires,  have  favoured  me  with  the  use  of 
various  scarce  and  valuable  tracts,  for  which  they  have  my  grateful  thanks. 

Francis  Townsend,  Esq.,  Windsor  Herald,  kindly  communicated  Vincent's  Collections 
from  the  Records  in  the  Tower,  which  greatly  facilitated  the  researches  I  was  sometime 
afterwards  at  liberty  to  make  there.  To  him  I  am  likewise  under  obligations  for  import- 
ant extracts  from  the  treasures  in  the  Heralds'  College. 

My  much-respected  friend  Mr.  John  Nichols  added  to  innumerable  other  acts  of 
friendship  an  introduction  to  the  Archives  of  the  Corporation  of  London. 

To  Mr.  Richard  Miles  I  am  obliged  for  the  most  liberal  communication  of  various 
minute  particulars  relating  to  English  money,  which  his  accurate  practical  knowledge  of 
Coins  so  well  qualifies  him  to  give. 

Edward  Roberts,  Esq.,  materially  assisted  this  undertaking  by  permitting  me  to  make 
use  of  his  copy  of  Snelling's  Works,  with  MS  notes  by  the  author,  and  of  Pollett's  MSS 
relating  to  the  Mint. 

An  inspection  of  the  Supplemental  Plates  will  show  my  obligations  to  my  much- 
regretted  friend  Barre  Charles  Roberts,  Esq.  ;  for  the  very  liberal  manner  in  which  he 
laid  open  to  me  the  treasures  of  his  extensive  cabinet  of  English  Money,  and  for  the 
engravings  which  by  his  express  desire  have  been  presented  to  this  work. 
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To  William  Bray,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  I  am  indebted  for 
several  hints  of  importance  to  the  accomplishment  of  my  undertaking. 

Henrv  Ellis,  Esq.,  has  obligingly  shown  me  much  kind  attention  in  his  department  in 
the  British  Museum. 

To  Frederick  Augustus  Barnard,  Esq.,  his  Majesty's  Librarian,  my  thanks  are  due  for 
access  to  the  Royal  Library. 

Though  late  in  the  list  of  literary  friends,  yet  the  first  in  point  of  importance  to  the 
work,  are  mv  obligations  to  Samuel  Lysons,  Esq.,  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower,  for 
the  most  unlimited  access  to  the  treasures  of  information  contained  in  the  Rolls  intrusted 
to  his  care  ;  and  for  his  kindness  in  pointing  out  various  documents,  which  his  unwearied 
researches  have  discovered,  amidst  the  mass  of  yet  unindexed  Records. 

By  William  lUingworth  and  the  late  T.  B.  Richards,  Esq.,  Sub-Commissioners  of 
Records,  I  was  favoured  with  frequent  assistance  in  difficult  points,  which  their  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  various  hands,  that  occur  in  antient  writings,  so  well  enabled  them  to 
overcome  ;   and  likewise  with  references  to  articles  of  importance  to  my  design. 

The  late  Thomas  Whipham,  Esq.,  was  pleased  to  supply  me  with  considerable  minute 
information  respecting  the  mode  of  summoning  the  Jury,  and  other  circumstances  relative 
to  the  Trial  of  the  Fix. 

I  acknowledge  mv  high  obligations  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  permission  to 
consult  their  rich  collection  of  Proclamations,  which  they  were  pleased  to  grant  some  years 
since  ;  and  for  their  Plates  of  English  Coins,  lately,  with  the  greatest  liberality,  consigned 
to  my  use  for  the  illustration  of  this  work. 

To  John  Dent,  Esq.,  I  am  indebted  for  the  perusal  of  a  volume,  containing  a  curious 
collection  of  Tracts,  printed  and  MS.,  relating  to  the  great  Re-coinage  in  the  reign  of  King 
William  IIL  For  this  favour  I  am  beholden  to  the  interference  of  the  late  Francis  Annes- 
ley,  Esq.,  and  therefore  his  memory  claims  my  chief  gratitude  on  this  account. 

By  John  Kipling,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Records  in  the  Rolls  Chapel,  I  was  favoured  with 
access  to  the  Records  in  his  office. 

The  Rev.  William  Woolstou  has  furnished  me  with  some  accurate  drawings  of  unpub- 
lished Coins  from  his  cabinet,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Plates. 

To  George  Chalmers,  Esq.,  I  owe  access  to  a  considerable  Collection  of  Proclama- 
tions ;   and  he  obligingly  put  into  my  hands  two  valuable  IMS  volumes  on  Mint  affairs. 

Some  curious  documents  relating  to  the  Archiepiscopal  Mint  of  Canterbury  were 
kindly  pointed  out,  and  transcribed  for  me,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  John  Todd,  Keeper  of  the 
Archives  in  the  Library  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Blick,  of  Tamworth,  was  pleased  to  communicate  a  very  rare  Coin 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  from  his  valuable  collection.  A  Penny  of  similar  type  is 
engraven  amongst  the  additions  to  the  2Sth  Plate  of  Anglo-Saxon  Money,  No.  3,  from  a 
specimen  in  ]Mrs.  Banks's  select  cabinet.  The  drawing  was  put  into  my  hands  by  Mr. 
Taylor  Combe. 

To  Alexander  Luders,  Esq.,  late  one  of  the  Sub-Commissioners  of  Records,  I  am 
indebted  for  the  explanation  of  some  difficult  passages  in  the  early  Statutes  relating  to 
Money. 
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Mr.  Sharpe  of  Coventry  not  only  assisted  ray  labours  by  curious  extracts  from  the 
Corporation  Records,  but,  with  the  greatest  liberality,  permitted  me  to  select  from  his 
well-chosen  cabinet  some  unpublished  Coins,  and  to  engrave  them  for  this  work. 

My  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  for  his 
obliging  politeness  in  ordering  several  Coins  to  be  sent  up  from  his  seat  in  Leicestershire 
for  my  inspection  ;  and  for  his  subsequent  permission  to  view  the  whole  of  the  collection 
there. 

For  the  Elevation  and  Plan  of  the  new  Mint,  which  are  so  highly  ornamental  to  these 
volumes,  I  am  indebted  to  that  eminent  architect  Robert  Smirke,  jun.,  Esq.  It  may  be 
proper,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  entrances  only  were  designed  by  him. 

To  Robert  Bingley,  Esq.,  the  King's  Assay  Master  in  the  Mint,  I  am  obliged  for  a 
copy  of  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Officers  of  the  Mint, 
and  for  extracts  from  the  MSS  of  the  late  Mr.  Alchorne,  his  predecessor  in  that  office. 

William  Staunton,  Esq  ,  of  Longbridge  House,  near  Warwick,  most  liberally  commu- 
nicated some  rare  Coins  from  the  valuable  collections  wdiicli  he  has  made  relating  to  his 
native  County. 

That  very  interesting  Styca  of  Ecgfrith,  King  of  Northumberland,  which  affords  the 
most  antient  specimen  of  those  Coins  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered,  is  engraven  in 
the  28th  Plate  from  an  impression  communicated  by  the  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  unremitting  researches  of  the  Rev.  Bulkeley  Bandinel,  Keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
Library,  at  length  discovered  a  very  scarce  volume  of  Proclamations,  in  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  which  I  had  long  sought  for  in  vain,  and  which  contains  some  that 
I  was  unable  to  meet  with  in  an)^  other  collection.^ 

The  Rev.  I.  W.  Martin,  Rector  of  Keston,  in  Kent,  favoured  me  with  the  examination 
of  his  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Gold  Coinage  of  Henry  III.,  which  he  obligingly  conveyed 
to  London  for  that  purpose. 

For  interesting  extracts  from  the  valuable  Collection  of  Stafford  MSS  and  for  the 
present  of  a  Volume  of  Tracts  upon  the  subject  of  Money  and  Coinage,  I  am  indebted  to 
he  kindness  of  William  Hamper,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  numerous 
avocations  of  an  extensive  mercantile  concern,  finds  leisure  not  only  for  his  own  literary 
pui'suits,  but  also  to  assist  those  of  his  friends. 

After  an  enumeration  so  highly  gratifying  to  my  feelings,  it  is  disgusting  to  be  obliged 
to  record  instances  of  ungentlemanlike  and  illiberal  conduct.  But  I  consider  it  to  be 
as  much  my  duty  to  mark  with  disapprobation  superciliousness  and  meanness,  as  it  is  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  civilities,  and  favours  conferred.  I  trust  I  shall  never  be  ashamed 
to  own  my  obligations,  nor  afraid  to  stigmatize  illiberality  or  insolence. 


'  As  this  volume  afforded  all  the  Proclamations  which  I  had 
long  been  in  search  of,  I  concluded  that  it  was  t!ie  collection  made 
by  Humfrey  Dyson,  which  bears  this  title: — ^*  A  Booke  contain- 
ing all  Slick  Proclamations  as  were  published  during  the  reign  of  the 
late  Queen  Elizabeth.     Collected  by  HHmfreij  Dyson,  1618." 

This  title  I  have  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, prefixed  to  a  Table  of  Elizabeth's  Proclamations,  and  also 


of  those  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  ending  with  Sept.  10,  in  his 
16th  year. 

By  the  favour  of  Mr.  Bandinel  I  have  seen  the  volume  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  which  contains  the  Proclamations  of  Elizabeth 
only.  If  it  be  not  the  &rst  part  of  Dyson's  Collection,  that  is  still 
undiscovered. 
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Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth,  the  number  of  those  who  selfishly  withhold  informa- 
tion bears  scarcely  any  proportion  to  those  who  spontaneously  communicate  It,  In  the 
course  of  my  researches  after  materials  for  this  work,  I  have  met  with  no  more  than  two  of 
the  former  description. 

I  shall  not  honour  their  names  by  forming  them  into  an  Appendix  to  the  foregoing 
List  of  Gentlemen  and  Scholars  ;  but  they  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places  in  the  body 
of  this  work,  where  I  must  of  necessity  record  those  withholders  of  information  as  an 
apology  for  incorrectness,  or  scantiness  of  materials. 


The  whole  of  the  first  Edition  of  this  Work  having  been  taken  off  within  six  months, 
I  have  been  induced  to  offer  to  the  Publick  one  in  a  cheaper  form,  in  order  to  extend  the 
knowledo-e  of  the  historical  facts  which  it  contains. 

Flattering  as  the  rapid  sale  has  been  to  me  as  an  Author,  its  value  has  been  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  admission  which  the  publication  of  the  Work  has  procured  for  me  to 
several  valuable  Cabinets,  the  riches  of  which  have  been  most  liberally  laid  open  to  me, 
and  have  afforded  numerous  additional  ornaments  and  illustrations. 

I  have  also  been  highly  gratified  to  find  that  whilst  I  have  gained  new  friends,  those 
who  formerly  assisted  me  have  deemed  me  not  unworthy  of  their  remarks,  and  further 
encouragement  for  the  improvement  of  my  Work. 

These  favours  are  acknowledged,  as  before,  nearly  according  to  the  order  in  which 
the)'  occurred. 

George  Welsh,  Esq.,  of  Stansted,  in  Essex,  at  a  very  early  period  of  my  labours, 
favoured  me  with  two  British  Coins,  of  which  I  then  took  drawings,  but  was  not  able  to 
eno-rave  them  for  want  of  room.  He  will,  I  trust,  accept  this  excuse  for  my  tardiness  in 
availino;  mvself  of  his  kind  communication.' 

To  George  Dewdney,  Esq.,  I  am  obliged  for  permission  to  inspect  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Coins  which  were  found  upon  his  farm  near  Dorking,  in  Surrey  ;  and  for  the  very  liberal 
manner  in  which  he  entrusted  me  with  several  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  making  draw- 
ings at  my  leisure. 

From  Georo-e  Chalmers,  Esq.,  I  received  Extracts  from  the  Registers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  respecting  Coins  for  the  use  of  the  Colonies. 

By  Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  Richard  Sainthill,  jun.,  and  Mr.  Young,  I  have  been  favoured 
with  specimens  of  these  Coins  for  engraving. 

Dr.  Wilkins,  the  learned  Librarian  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  kindly  enabled 
me  to  illustrate  this  Work  with  representations  of  the  Coins  which  have  been  struck  for 
the  use  of  their  Settlements;  and  favoured  me  with  a  translation  of  the  Persian  and  other 
inscriptions. 

The  extensive  knowledge  of  the  antient  history  of  this  Kingdom  which  Mr.  Henry 
Petrie  is  so  well  known  to  possess,  has  been  most  freely  communicated  for  the  correction 
and  improvement  of  the  Annals  of  the  Coinage. 

'  Thev  now  form  Nos.  1  and  2  in  the  •29ih  Plate  of  Anglo-Saxon  Coins. 
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To  William  Hamper,  Esq.,  and  to  the  exertions  of  his  friends,  I  owe  my  introduction 
to  Colonel  Walsham,  who  in  the  most  liberal  manner  put  into  my  hands  the  valuable  MS 
Collections  of  his  grandfather  (Samuel  Garbett,  Esq.,  late  of  Birmingham,)  relating  to  the 
theor}^  of  Money  and  the  affairs  of  the  Mint.  I  must  not,  however,  omit,  that  from  the 
liberality  of  Messrs.  Lackington  and  Co.  I  had  previously  received  three  small  volumes, 
which  were  printed  by  Mr.  Garbett  in  1792,  for  distribution  amongst  his  friends.  They 
contain  the  most  material  parts  of  his  Collections. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  return  thanks  to  the  Rev.  Bulkeley  Bandinel,  the  Bodleian 
Librarian,  for  access  to  the  Cabinet  of  Coins  in  his  custody,  and  for  his  polite  attention 
during  a  residence  of  some  days  under  his  hospitable  roof. 

To  the  Rev.  H.  Cotton,  J.  L.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Cornforth,  I  am 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ORIGIN    OF    MONEY. 

In  the  most  early  stage  of  society,  when  the  wants  of  man  are  confined  to  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life, 
barter  mav  be  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  exchange.  But  this  is  a  point  at  which  society  cannot  long 
remain  fixed ;  and  the  first  step  toward  civilization  introduces  a  train  of  wants  that  will  require  a  more 
perfect  medium  of  commerce ;  something  which,  by  general  consent,  shall  be  received,  at  a  determinate 
value,  in  exchange  for  all  other  things. 

At  first  this  medium  seems  to  have  been  formed  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  [cattle  for  instance, 
whence  the  term  pecunia  is  derived)  ;i  but  this  mode  partook  too  much  of  the  inconveniences  of  simple 
barter,-  and  therefore  was  probably  of  no  very  long  duration.  Other  substances  were  then  adopted,  which 
were  such  as  had  no  real  worth  iii  themselves  (for  they  contribute  not  to  the  support  or  comfort  of  life,  but 
only  administer  to  its  luxuries),  yet  had  a  value  put  upon  them  by  common  consent.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
precious  metals,  which  at  a  very  remote  period  were  given  and  received  by  weight ;  and  in  more  recent 
times,  the  wampum  of  America,  the  cowries  of  Africa,  and  the  red  feathers  of  the  islands  in  the  Great 
Southern  Ocean,  &c.  &c.  None  of  these,  however,  can  be  considered  as  perfect  money ;  even  the  circula- 
tion of  gold  and  silver,  by  weight,  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  convenience  of  coins,  was  soon 
found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  internal  commerce,  because  the  time  which  must  be  necessarily 
occupied  in  weighing  and  assaying  was  more  than  could  be  spared  without  inconvenience.  To  remedy 
this,  a  method  was  devised  to  ascertain  the  weight  and  purity  of  the  metal,  on  bare  inspection,  by  a  stamp 
impressed  upon  it. 

The  date  of  this  invention  is  too  remote,  and  too  much  involved  in  fable,  to  be  accurately  ascertained. 
From  this  obscurity,  however,  its  high  antiquity  may  be  fairly  inferred,  and  its  origin  be  placed  prior  to  all 
authentic  profane  history. 


'  In  Domesday  Book,  Pecunia  occurs  very  rarely  as  denoting 
money,*  but  is  used  for  cattle  almost  universally  ;  as  *'  Pastura  ad 
pecuniam  villae.  [Vol.  i.  folio  127.]  In  a  few  instances,  however, 
the  term  appears  to  have  a  more  extensive  meaning,  and  to  com- 
prehend all  possessions  whatsoever.  Thus  in  folio  179,  of  the 
same  volume,  it  is  said,  **Si  quis  morte  pr^ventus  non  divisisset 
qUcB  sua  erant,  rex  babebit  omnem  ejus  pecuniam."  In  the  con- 
fined sense  of  cattle,  it  continued  to  be  used  at  a  later  period  ;  as 
in  the  charter  by  which  Thomas  Fitz  Cospatrick  granted  the 
Grange  of  Flemingby  to  the  Abbey  of  Holmecoltram,  wherein  is 
this  provision — "  Si  autem  pecunia  mea  evaserit  infra  boscum 
eorum,  vel  pecunia  eorum  infra  boscum  meum,  remittetur  ex 
litraque  parte,  sine  gravamine,  si  tamen  non  fuerit  ex  consue- 
ludine."     [ViagAaXe,  ilonasticon  Anglic.     Vol.  iii.  page  36.     The 


•Vol.  I.fol.40.  b.— 196.b.— 376.  b.     These  three  are  all  the 
instances  which  Mr.  Ellis's  accurate  examination  of  that  record 
could  discover.  [Gen.  Jntro.  to  Domesday,  p.  liv.] 
VOL.  I. 


date  of  this  charter  is  not  given  ;  but  the  abbey  was  not  founded 
until  the  year  1150.] 

The  English  word  cattle  has  likewise  the  same  kind  of  double 
signification,  for  it  is  obviously  the  origin  of  the  law  term  chattels. 
In  some  instances  it  seems  to  have  been  used  anciently  in  the 
sense  of  price,  or  payment,  as  in  these  words  of  Sir  John  Man- 
deville,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. — -*' For  more 
precyous  catelle  no  gretter  ransoum,  ne  myghte  he  put  for  us, 
than  his  blessede  body,  his  precyous  blood,  and  his  holy  lyf,  that 
he  thralled  for  us.  [^Prologue  to  his  Voiage  and  Travaile,  p.  3.] 
A  little  further  on  he  has  the  same  word,  in  the  modern  meaning 
of  chattels — "  And  the  comoun  people,  that  wolde  putte  here 
bodyes  and  here  catelle,  for  to  conquer  our  heritage."  [p.  5.]  It 
is  remarkable  that  throughout  his  book  lie  never  designates  those 
quadrupeds  which  are  used  for  food  by  the  word  cattle,  but  always 
calls  them  either  bestes  or  bestaylle.  [See  pages  78  and  344, 
&c.  &c.] 

-  That  is,  he  who  had  occasion  to  exchange  cattle  for  any 
other  thing,  must  find  a  person  who  had  the  article  to  dispose  of, 
and  at  the  same  time  wanted  cattle. 


'2  PRIVILEGE    OF    COINING. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  COINING  AND  GIVING  VALUE  TO  COINS.  \ 

The  privilege  of  coining  money  has  ever  been  claimed,  and  I  believe  allowed,  as  the  especial  pre- 
rogative of  the  executive  power  in  every  nation;  and  for  this  reason,  says  Blackstone,  that  as 
money  is  the  medium  of  commerce,  it  is  the  king's  prerogative,  as  the  arbiter  of  domestic  commerce, 
to  give  it  authority,  or  make  it  current.' 

The  value  at  which  the  coins  are  to  be  current  is  likewise  in  the  breast  of  the  king;  and  if  any 
unusual  pieces  are  coined,  their  value  must  be  ascertained  by  proclamation.  But  Sir  William  Blackstone 
seems  inclined  to  think  that  in  this  kingdom  the  royal  prerogative  does  not  extend  to  the  debasing  or 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  coin,  below  or  above  the  sterling  value ;  and  in  proof  of  his  opinion  refers  to 
the  fifth  statute  of  the  25th  year  of  Edward  III.  chapter  the  13th;  the  words  of  which  are,  "That  the 
money  of  gold  and  silver  which  now  runneth  shall  not  be  impaired  in  weight  nor  in  allay;  but  as  soo7i  as 
a  (food  way  may  he  found,  the  same  be  put  in  the  ancient  state,  as  in  the  sterling."  But  it  is  clear  that 
either  it  was  not  the  intention  of  this  statute  to  interfere  with  the  king's  prerogative  respecting  the  alteration 
of  the  money,  or  that  the  words  which  I  have  marked  by  italics  were  considered  as  a  saving  clause, 
which  rendered  any  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute  unnecessary,  as  under  it  might  be  pleaded, 
that  the  good  way  had  not  yet  been  found  ;  for,  in  fact,  Edward  III.  not  only  never  did  restore  the  ancient 
standard,  but  also,  in  this  very  25th  year,  the  standard,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  was  actually  lowered  to  that 
rate  which  continued  during  the  whole  of  his  reign  ;  and  further  variations  in  either  the  one  or  the  other 
metal  are  to  be  found,  at  certain  periods,  as  low  as  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 

Blackstone  says,  slightly,  that  Sir  Matthew  Hale  appears  to  be  of  another  opinion  ;2  but  the  truth  is, 
that  he  is  decidedly  of  another  opinion ;  for  he  says,  "  the  legitimation  of  money,  and  the  giving  it  its 
denominated  value,  is  justly  reckoned  in  jura  majestatis  ;  and  in  England  it  is  one  special  part  of  the  king's 
prerogative,"^  And,  further,  that  as  to  the  denomination  or  extrinsic  value  of  coin,  it  is  and  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  king,  as  his  unquestionable  prerogative ;  and  that  it  is  seen  in  the  following  particulars : 

First,  in  the  first  institution  of  any  coin  within  this  kingdom,  he,  and  he  alone,  sets  the  weight,  the 
allay,  the  denominated  value  of  all  coin  ;  this  is  done  commonly  by  indenture  between  the  King  and  the 
Master  of  the  Mint. 

Secondly,  he  may,  by  his  proclamation,  legitimate  foreign  coin,  and  make  it  current  money  of  this  king- 
dom, according  to  the  value  imposed  by  such  proclamation.     This  power  is  recognised  by  various  statutes.* 

Thirdly,  he  may  inhaiise  the  external  denomination  of  any  coin  already  established  by  his  proclama- 
tion; and  thus  it  hath  been  gradually  done  almost  in  all  ages.  This  is  sometimes  called  imbasing  of  coin, 
and  sometimes  inhansing  it;  and  it  is  both;  it  is  an  inhansing  of  coin  in  respect  of  the  extrinsic 
value  or  denomination,  but  an  imbasing  in  regard  of  the  intrinsic  value. s 

Fourthly,  he  may,  by  his  prerogative,  imbase  the  species  or  material  of  the  coin,  and  yet  keep  it  up  in 
the  same  denominated  or  extrinsic  value  as  before.  It  is  true,  that  the  imbasing  of  money  in  point  of  allay 
hath  not  been  very  usually  practised  in  England,  and  it  would  be  a  dishonour  to  the  nation  if  it  should  ; 
neither  is  it  safe  to  be  attempted  without  parliamentary  advice;  but  surely,  if  we  respect  the  right  of  the 
thing,  it  is  within  the  king's  power  to  do  it. 

Lord  Coke,  in  his  comment  on  Articuli  super  Chartas,  cap.  20,  seems  to  imply  that  the  alteration  of 
money  in  weight,  or  allay,  may  not  be  without  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  for  that  purpose  cites  "  TJie  Mirror 
of  Justices,"  cap.  1,  section  3;  the  statutes  of  25  Edward  III.  cap.  13,''  and  9  Henry  V.  sess.  2, 
cap.  6  ;    and  the  Parliament  Roll  of  17  Edward  III.  n.  15.     But  all  that  a  man  can  conclude  upon  these 


'   Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  HG. 

-  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  278.  The  author  of  the  Mirror,  treat- 
ing "  Dcs  articles  per  viels  roys  ordeins,"  saith  thus  :  "  Ordeiu  fuit 
que  nul  roy  de  cesl  realme  ue  poet  changer  sa  money,  ne  impairer 
ne  amender,  ne  auter  money  faire,  que  de  ore  ou  d'argent,  sans 
I'assent  de  touts  ses  countes  :'  that  is,  without  assent  of  parliament. 
[Cuke,  2d  Inst.  Articuli  super  Chartas.] 


3  Pleas  of  the  Crmm,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 

*  As  1  Mary,  chap.  6  ;  5  Elizabeth,  chap.  1 1  ;  and  18  Elizabeth, 
chap.  1. 

^  Various  instances  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  annals. 

'  Sir    Matthew   Hale  had  before  observed,    that,  though  this 
statute  be  against  it,   yet  it  doth   not  absolutely  forbid  it. 

p.  193. 


PRIVILEGE    OF    COINING.  3 

is,  that  it  is  neither  safe  nor  honourable  for  the  king  to  imbase  his  coin  below  sterling;  if  it  be  at  any 
time  done,  it  is  fit  to  be  done  by  assent  of  parliament;  but  certainly  all  that  it  concludes  is,  that  fieri  non 
debuit,  h\ii  factum  valefJ 

Our  monarchs  seem  to  have  guarded  this  part  of  their  prerogative  with  extreme  jealousy,  and  they 
have  frequently  resisted  attempts  to  trench  upon  it. 

In  the  5th  year  of  Edward  II.,  the  Lords  Ordainers  (to  whom  the  government  of  the  kingdom  was 
then  intrusted)  provided  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  coin  of  the  realm  without  the  consent  of  the 
barons  in  parliament;-  but  this  was  annulled  in  the  parliament  which  sat  at  York  in  his  Ibih  year,^ 

In  the  7th  and  8th  W.  III.  cap.  1.  the  second  section  ordains  that  such  weight  and  fineness  as  are 
prescribed  by  the  present  indenture  are  declared  to  be,  and  shall  remain  to  be,  the  standard  of  and  for  the 
lawful  silver  coin  of  this  kingdom.  This  everlasting  clause  was  repealed  previous  to  a  new  coinage  of  silver 
in  1817,  by  stat.  56  G.  III.  c.  68. 

Other  attempts  were  made  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  in  the  20th  and  25th  years  of 
Edward  III.  who  evaded  giving  a  positive  answer  to  the  Petitions  of  the  Commons  in  the  first  instance; 
and  in  the  second,  the  statute  was  rendered  of  no  effect  by  the  saving  clause  before  mentioned ; »  and  the 
prerogative  was  acted  upon,  until  at  length  it  was  recognised,  and  confirmed  by  a  statute,  19  Henry  VII. 
chap.  5,  which  enacted  that  the  coins,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  should  be  current  in  payment  for  the  sum 
that  they  were  coined  for.  At  subsequent  periods  also  this  prerogative  has  been  further  acknowledged,  as 
in  the  statute  5  and  6  Edward  VI.  chap.  19,  which  forbids  the  giving  or  receiving  for  money  a  greater 
value  than  it  had  been  declared  by  the  king's  proclamation  to  be  current  for ;  in  the  statute  6  and  7 
■\Villiam  III.  which  enacts  that  no  one  shall  sell  or  pay  silver  money  undipped  for  more  than  the  same  was 
coined  for,  and  ought  by  law  to  go  for ;  and  in  a  statute  which  was  passed  in  the  51st  year  of  the  present 
reign,  to  protect  the  gold  coins  from  being  melted  down. 

Since  the  Revolution  it  has  happened  that  the  Kings  of  this  realm  have  occasionally  exercised  this 
prerogative,  on  smaller  occasions,  without  consulting  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament:  yet  on  greater 
occasions,  such  as  a  general  re-coinage,  they  have  always  thought  it  right  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advice 
and  support.^ 

As  to  the  impression  of  the  coins,  the  stamping  thereof  is  the  unquestionable  prerogative  of  the 
crown ;''  and  it  was  in  very  few  instances  communicated  to  those  persons  on  whom  the  privilege  of  coining 
was  conferred ;  for,  in  general,  the  dies  were  sent  to  them,  either  from  the  Exchequer  or  from  the  blaster 
of  the  Mint  in  the  Tower.  They  were  permitted,  however,  to  add  some  distinguishing  mark  to  their 
coins,  such  as  the  initials  of  their  name,  part  of  their  arms,  &c.  &c. 

The  coins  are  usually  made  current  by  proclamation  ;  but  this  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  practised  in 
all  cases ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  king's  reign  but  there  are  various  stamps  or  impressions  of  money  which 
never  were  thus  published :  and  it  seems  that  the  evidence  of  the  officers  of  the  Mint,  or  their  indenture, 
would  be  sufl5cient  to  prove  a  coin  current,  if  it  were  not  otherwise  commonly  known.  But  proclamation 
is  necessary  in  the  cases  following : — 

To  legitimate  and  make  current  foreign  coin ; 

To  legitimate  base  coin  of  a  standard  below  sterling  ; 

To  inhanse  any  coin,  already  current,  to  a  higher  denomination ; 

And  to  decry  any  coin  that  is  current  in  usage  or  payment.' 


*  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Cron-n,  vol.  i.  pp.  191—194. 
'  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  i.  p.  ilBo. 

'  Id.  p.  -286. 

*  See  Annals,  under  those  years, 

*  Lord  LiverpooVs  Letter  to  the  King,  pp.  22 — 24.  .Accord- 
ing to  Lord  Bacon,  Henry  VII.  the  most  politic  monarch  who 
ever  sat  upon  the  throne  -of  England,  judged  it  expedient  to 
permit  all  matters  relating  to  his  Mint  to  pass  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  Parliament.     "  He  did  much  to  maintaine  and  counte- 


nance his  laws,  which  (nevertheless)  was  no  impediment  to  him 
to  work  his  will.  For  it  was  sohandeled,  that  neither  prerogative 
nor  profit  went  to  diminution.  And  yet  as  he  would  sometimes 
strain  up  his  laws  to  his  prerogative,  so  would  he  also  let  down  his 
prerogative  to  his  parliament.  For  mint,  and  wars,  and  marshall 
discipline  (things  of  absolute  power),  he  would  nevertheless  bring 
to  parliament."     [//is/,  of  Henry  VIL  p.  234.] 

^  Blackstones  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 

"  Hale's  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 


MATERIALS  OF  MONEY. 

With  regard  to  the  materials  of  which  money  is  to  be  made,  Sir  Edward  Coke  lays  it  down  that  the 
money  of  England  must  be  either  gold  or  silver.'  At  the  time  he  wrote  no  other  metals  had  been  coined 
by  authority  of  the  monarch;'-  but  copper  coins  were  issued  by  Charles  II.  in  167"J,  to  be  current  under 
certain  limitations.  Similar  limitations  were,  by  statute  14  George  III.  chap.  4'2,  extended  to  the 
silver  coins ;  so  that,  at  this  time,  the  gold  is  the  only  money  which  is  unlimited  in  its  circulation,  and 
therefore  that  metal  alone  must  be  considered  as  forming  the  legitimate  coinage  of  this  kingdom ;  the  other 
money  being  subordinate  thereto,  and  intended  to  supply  the  want  of  smaller  coins,  into  which  gold  cannot 
be  divided  without  the  greatest  inconvenience,  on  account  of  the  minuteness  of  the  several  pieces.  The 
materials  of  wliich  the  ancient  Britons  formed  that  medium  of  exchange  which  circulated  amongst  them, 
when  Ccesar  first  landed  upon  their  shores,  were,  according  to  his  representation,  brass  and  iron  f  but  at  a 
later  period,  that  is,  during  the  reign  of  Cunobeline,'*  they  appear  to  have  struck  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Danish  government,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  no  other  metals  besides  silver  and  brass  were  coined  in  their  mints. 

The  use  of  the  latter  metal  appears  to  have  been  rejected  by  the  Anglo-Norman  monarchs,  and  silver 
became  the  sole  material  of  coinage  for  a  long  extended  period,  until  the  more  precious  metal,  gold,  was 
introduced  into  the  mint  by  Henry  III. 

From  this  metal,  together  with  silver,  were  formed  ail  the  coins  which,  during  several  centuries,  the 
monarchs  of  England  permitted  to  be  issued  from  their  mints,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  their  inferior 
subjects,  who  required  for  their  purchases  money  of  smaller  value  than  the  penny,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  lowest  coin  until  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  as  no  halfpennies,  nor  farthings,  are  known  of  any  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  monarchs  before  his  time.^  It  has  been  supposed,  by  various  authors,  that  in  early  times 
this  inconvenience  was  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by  the  coinage  of  pennies  with  a  cross  deeply  indented 
on  the  reverse,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  division  into  halfpennies  and  farthings ;  but  such  coins  have 
never  3'et  been  found,  nor  is  it  credible  that  any  prince  would  strike  his  money  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
insure  the  destruction  of  a  great  proportion  of  it.^ 

The  smallest  pieces  of  silver,  i.  e.  the  farthings,  were  coined  as  long  as  the  increased  value  of  that 
metal  would  permit ;  but  at  length  their  size  was  of  necessity  so  much  diminished,  that  the  making  of  them 
totally  ceased  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

To  supply  their  place,  James  I.  caused  farthing  tokens  of  brass  and  copper  to  be  struck,  but  at  a  value 
so  much  inferior  to  the  rate  at  which  thej' were  issued,  that  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  recognise  them  as 
legitimate  coins,  and  to  enforce  their  currency,  and  therefore  they  soon  sunk  into  contempt  and  disuse." 

The  first  real  copper  money  was  coined  by  Charles  II.,  in  1665;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
ever  made  current,  and  therefore  the  commencement  of  a  regular  coinage  of  that  metal  must  be  dated 
in  the  year  1672. 


'  Blackstone's  Cemmentaries,  vol.  i,  p.  277,  referring  to  Coke's 
•2d  Institute,  577. 

°  The  farthing  tokens  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I  are  not 
worthy  of  the  name  of  coins. 

■^  C^sar  de  Bello  GalUcOy  lib.  v.  cap.  10.  The  historian  of 
Dorsetshire  has  engraved  some  pieces  which  are  vulgarly  called 
coal  money,  from  the  material  of  which  tliey  are  composed  ;  and 
says,  that  antiquaries  conclude  them  to  be  British  antiquities,  but 
whether  amulets,  or  money,  is  not  agreed.  It  should  seem  that 
he  was  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter,  as  he  observes  that  coal  is  a 
cant  term  for  money.  [Hutcliins's  Dorsetshire,  vol.  i.  p.  197;  2d 
edit.  p.  317.]  The  pieces  are  evidently  turned  in  a  lathe,  with 
good  mouldings  on  one  side ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Britons  possessed  such  a  machine,  or  the  skill  to  use  it  in  so 
workmanlike  a  manner  if  thev  had  it. 


^  In  the  present  edition,  engravings  are  given  in  the  proper 
place,  of  several  additional  coins  attributed  to  ancient  Britain, 
with  remarks  tending  to  throw  fresh  light  on  this  curious 
subject. 

*  This  is  to  be  understood  of  their  English  coinage  only,  for 
halfpennies  and  farthings  of  Irish  money,  struck  by  King  John, 
still  exist. — The  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder  affords  the  only 
proof,  now  known,  of  the  coinage  of  silver  under  the  value  of  a 
penny,  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

^  It  appears  extraordinary  that  the  smaller  pieces  were  not 
coined  by  the  Anglo-Norman  kings,  as  it  is  certain  they  were  by 
Edward  the  Elder,  and  probably  by  other  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs. 

'  Vide  Hart.  ilSS.  37,  B.  II,  fol.  31. 
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Tin  was  likewise  coined  by  him  in  1C84. 

The  necessities  of  James  II.  gave  rise  to  tlie  coinage  of  substances  still  more  intrinsically  worthless 
than  even  copper  and  tin ;  namelj-,  gun-metal  and  pewter.  Such  coinages,  however,  are  scarcely  worthy 
of  enumeration  here,  as  they  never  were  imitated,  the  practice  ceasing  with  the  ruin  of  the  inventor. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  more  precious  metals  have  been  for  ages,  and  still  continue  to  be,  used  in  this 
kingdom  as  the  chief  materials  of  coins.  But  although  they  are,  of  all  known  substances,  the  best 
calculated,  in  some  respects,  for  that  purpose,  because  they  are  the  most  solid,  divisible,  and  durable,  yet 
they  possess  other  qualities  which  are  highly  injurious  to  the  integrity  and  preservation  of  the  coins,  as 
they  expose  them  to  the  avarice  and  the  depredations  of  mankind.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  their 
high  intrinsic  value  as  articles  of  commerce,  which  not  only  gives  a  considerable  profit  upon  the  issuing  of 
base  counterfeits,  but  also  causes  the  coins  themselves  to  be  diminished  by  clipping,  and  other  various 
means,  and  even  at  times  to  be  actually  melted  down,  and  destroyed,  on  any  increase  in  the  value  of  that 
bullion  of  which  they  are  composed. 

The  precious  metals,  being  articles  of  commerce  in  the  state  of  bullion,  are  liable,  like  other  articles  of 
commerce,  to  fluctuations  in  price,  occasioned  either  by  the  demand  for  each  of  them  respectively,  or  the 
quantity  in  the  market,  by  whicli  their  relative  proportions  to  each  other  are  almost  perpetually  varj'ing. 
These  alterations  are  carefully  watched  by  needy  men,  who,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantage  which  is  to  be  made  by  the  exchange  of  one  kind  of  money  for  the  other,  to 
the  destruction  of  those  coins  which  are  formed  of  that  metal  which  happens  to  rise  in  value  above  the  price 
at  which  it  is  fixed  in  the  mint.  These  are  some  of  the  inconveniences  which  attach  to  coins  formed  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  which,  as  they  originate  in  qualities  necessarily  inherent  in  them,  can  only  be 
palliated,  but  not  absolutely  removed. 

If,  however,  in  order  to  remedy  these  inconveniences,  which  result  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
materials,  a  coinage  should  be  projected  of  some  substance  which  is  supposed  to  have  none;  it  will  be 
found  that  this  expedient,  whilst  it  obviates  all  those  objections  which  are  inseparable  from  a  coinage  of 
gold  and  silver,  will  yet  introduce  others  which  are  absolutely  insurmountable.  History  records  one 
attempt,  and  one  only,'  to  form  a  coinage  upon  this  principle.  The  iron  coins  of  Sparta  are  said  to  have 
been  quenched  in  vinegar,  in  order  to  render  them  unfit  for  those  purposes  to  which  that  metal  may  be 
applied  when  in  a  malleable  state,  and  thus  to  have  rendered  it  of  no  value. - 

But  this  mode  of  coinage  (even  if  it  were  possible  for  that  operation  to  have  produced  upon  the  metal 
the  required  eff'ect)  was,  like  many  other  parts  of  Lycurgus's  plan,  specious  in  theory,  but  defective  when 
applied  to  practice.  It  required,  to  give  it  the  proper  force,  a  simplicity  of  manners  which  has  never 
existed,  for  a  length  of  time,  in  any  state  possessing  the  means  of  intercourse  with  its  neighbours.  It 
precluded  the  Spartans  from  all  possibility  of  exchange  with  other  nations  (except  by  the  way  of  barter) 
and  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  confining  their  wants  almost  solely  to  the  productions  of  their  own 
country.  But  such  a  forbearance  was  more  than  even  Spartan  virtue  could  long  endure.  Though  it 
cannot  now  be  exactly  ascertained  at  what  period  they  began  to  despise  their  own  rude  money,  and  to 
covet  the  more  generally  circulating  coins  of  their  neighbours,  yet  it  is  known  that,  in  little  more  than  half 
a  century  from  the  establishment  of  Lycurgus's  Code,  a  dispute  concerning  money  (which  unquestionably 
was  not  the  money  of  Sparta),  was  the  cause  of  the  first  Messenian  war.^ 

The  failure  of  this  experiment,    which  was  made  under  circumstances  the   most  favourable,    and 

'  Unless  the  following  extract  should  be  allowed  to  prove  the  i  taken  newe  money  for  the  olde.  And  that  money  gothe  thorghe 
existence  of  a  leather  and  paper  currency  in  Tartary  during  the  '  out  alle  the  contree,  and  thorglie  out  alle  his  provynces.  For 
fourteenth  century  : — "  This  emperour  [/.  e.  the  Great  Chan]  may  !  there  and  bezonde  hem,  thei  make  no  money  nouther  of  gold 
dispenden  als  moche  as  he  wile,  withoulen  estymacioun.  For  he 
despendetho  not,  ne  makethe  no  money,  but  of  lelher  emprented, 
or  of  papyre.  And  of  that  money,  is  5;om  of  gretter  prys,  and 
som  of  lasse  prys,  aftre  the  dyversitee  of  his  statutes.  And  whan 
that  money  hathe  ronne  so  longe  that  it  begynnelhe  to  waste, 
than  men  berin   it   to  the  emperoures  tresorye ;  and   than   thei 


nor   of  silver.      And    therefore    he    may   despende    y  now,    and 
outrageously." 

IMaunilevile's  Voiage.    London,  1727,  8vo.  p.  287] 

'  Plutarchi  Opera,   in  Vita  Lycurgi,   vol.  i.  p.  44,   ed.  Paris, 
1624. 

^    Universal  History,  vol,  vi.  p.  28. 
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supported  for  a  time  by  popular  enthusiasm,  clearly  evinces  it  to  be  necessary  that  the  material  of  money 
should  have  some  intrinsic  value ;  no  matter  whether  it  be  real,  or  only  given  to  it  by  the  general  consent 
of  mankind.  If  it  be  otherwise,  it  will  be  received  from  necessity  alone ;  and  the  universal  adoption  of 
money  of  that  kind  would,  in  a  short  time,  return  commerce  to  the  barbarism  of  its  infant  state,  and 
re-establish  barter  as  the  universal  mode  of  exchange. 


STANDARD. 

From  the  high  intrinsic  value  of  the  materials  which  have  been  generally  adopted  for  the  formation  of 
money,  and  from  the  necessity  of  mixing  those  materials  with  others  of  inferior  worth,  in  order  to  their  pre- 
servation, has  been  derived  the  practice  of  reducing  that  mixture  to  a  fixed  proportion,  which  is  called,  the 
standard  of  fineness.  There  is  also  another  standard,  namely,  that  of  the  weight  of  each  individual ,coin. 
And  both  these  two  are  commonly  understood  when  the  standard  of  the  coins  is  spoken  of. 

From  the  slight  account  which  Ctesar  has  afforded  us  respecting  the  brazen  and  iron  substitutes  for 
money  amongst  the  ancient  Britons,  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  standard  adopted  by  them,  as  he 
says  only,  in  general  terms,  that  they  adjusted  their  brazen  masses  and  iron  rings  to  a  fixed  weight,  but  has 
not  given  any  proportions. 

The  coins  of  Cunobeline  are  of  too  high  a  value,  firom  their  rarity,  to  be  subjected  to  an  assay,  and 
consequently  there  are  no  means  by  which  their  standard  of  fineness  can  be  ascertained ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  explanation  of  the  plates,  that  those  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  times  do  not  form  aliquot 
parts  of  any  certain  unit.  This,  it  is  probable,  was  occasioned  only  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  workmen ; 
but  it  totally  prevents  the  formation  of  any  theory  as  to  their  relative  value  with  respect  to  each  other. 

The  standard  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- Danish  money  is  involved  in  almost  equal  obscurity. 
No  written  documents  have  yet  appeared  which  can  elucidate  the  subject;  and  from  the  coins  themselves 
(unequally  formed  as  they  are,  and  varying  from  about  14  troy  grains  to  somewhat  more  than  26)  no 
correct  inferences  can  be  drawn  as  to  their  weight.  If  it  be  true,  however,  as  it  is  conjectured,  and  indeed 
(as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  annals)  is  highly  probable,  that  William  I.  made  no  alteration  in  the 
standard  which  was  used  in  the  mints  of  this  kingdom  at  his  arrival  here,  and  that  the  statute  of  the  51st 
year  of  Henry  III.  which  declared  the  weight  of  the  English  penny,  was  declaratory  only,  and  did  not 
introduce  any  new  proportion,  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  pennies,  as  well  as 
the  Anglo-Norman,  vary  from  that  weight  only  on  account  of  the  carelessness  or  incompetency  of  the 
moneyers.  The  fineness  appears  to  have  been  nearly  equal  to  the  present  standard,  namely,  eleven  ounces 
two  pennyweights  fine,  and  eighteen  pennyweights  of  allay;  with  the  exception  of  some  particular  coins  of 
Burgred  king  of  Mercia,  and  of  Alfred  the  Great,  which  are  of  much  coarser  metal.  The  earliest  accounts 
which  mention  this  standard  of  fineness,  and  which  are  to  be  found  even  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.'  always 
speak  of  it  as  of  high  antiquity,  and  distinguish  it  by  the  title  of  the  Old  Standard  of  England. 

To  the  Saxons  then  may  be  referred,  with  great  probability,  the  introduction  of  this  standard,  both  of 
fineness  and  of  weight,  into  the  mints  of  Britain. 

It  has  been  conjectured,  but  as  it  should  seem  on  very  slight  evidence,  that  the  Saxons  were,  before 
their  arrival  in  Britain,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  arts,  and  that  they  had  not  even  any  coined  money.  But 
this  latter  supposition  is  contradicted  by  many  circumstances,  and  by  none  more  forcibly  than  by  their  early 
coinage  in  this  island ;  which,  instead  of  imitating  the  Roman  coins,  as  it  would  unquestionably  have  done 
had  the  Saxons  been  unacquainted  with  money  before  their  arrival  here,  differs  from  it,  not  only  in  type, 
but  in  the  more  essential  points  of  weight  and  fineness;  for,  if  the  standard  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  money  be 
accurately  stated  above,  it  is  of  less  allay  than  the  Roman  ;  and  their  money  pound  is  considerably  heavier 

'  See  the  Annals,  under  tlie  year  1299  or  1300,  the  28th  of  Edward  I. 
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than  the  highest  estimate  at  which  the  Roman  weights  have  been  placed.'  The  weight  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
coins  was  regulated  by  a  pound  which,  I  presume,  they  brought  with  them  from  Germany,  and  which,  in 
later  times,  was  known  in  that  country  by  the  name  of  the  Cologne  weight.  It  was  applied  here  solely  to 
the  use  of  the  Mint,  and  was  known  for  many  years  by  the  appellation  of  the  Pound  Tower,  that  place 
being  the  chief  seat  of  the  Mint. 


TOWER  POUND. 

I  know  not  when  it  first  received  this  appellation,  but  I  have  met  with  it  in  an  indenture  of  the  18th 
year  of  Edward  III.,  and  it  continued  in  use  until  the  18th  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  it  was  abolished  by 
proclamation,  and  the  pound  troy  was  established  in  its  stead. 

The  Pound  Tower  differed  from  that  which  is  called  Troy  in  weight  only,  for  it  consisted  of  12 
ounces,  each  ounce  of  20  pennyweights,  and  each  pennyweight  of  24  grains ;  but  the  whole  was  lighter 
than  the  Troy  pound  by  three  quarters  of  an  ounce.  The  following  table  will  shew  the  proportions  of  the 
divisions  of  these  two  pounds. 

Thirty-two  wheat  corns,  from  the  midst  of  the  ear,  the  weight  of  a  sterling.^ 

r 
Wheat  coins  equal  to  one  Troy  grain 

!  Pennyweight  equal  to  22i  Troy  grains 


32 


24 


480 


20!  Ounce  equal  to  4o0  Troy  grains 


5760)  •240jl2  iPound  Tower  equal  to  5400  grains,  or  ll^z.  Troy.' 


This  standard  of  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  fine  and  eighteen  pennyweights  of  alloy,  and  of  the 
weight  of  twenty-four  grains  to  each  penny,  became  highly  respected  throughout  Europe,  and  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  sterling,  a  term  which  at  length  came  to  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  that 
of  penny,  and  indeed  almost  superseded  it. 


STERLING. 

Altbough  this  word  has  continued  in  use  even  to  these  times,   yet  its  origin  and   derivation  are  still 
doubtful  and  unsettled. 

The  opinions  of  writers  upon  this  subject  are  extremely  various ;  but  the  most  probable  appears  to  be 


'  The  old  Tower  or  Saxon  ounce,  as 
taken  from  accounts  in  the  Exchequer, 
A.D.  1527 

The  present  Colonia  ounce 

The  old  Saxon  or  Tower  ounce,  as 
taken  from  the  Chamber  of  Accounts  at 
Paris,  about  Edward  the  Third's  time, 
after  A.D.  1327 

[Clurie's  Connection  of  Soman,  Saion, 
and  English  Coins,  p.  24.] 

Greaves  makes  the  Roman  ounce 

[See  his  works,  vol.  i.  p.  340] 
Dr.  Langwith  reckons  it  at  no  more  than 

\^Obsenutions  on  Arbuihnot,  p.  4.] 


Troy  Grs. 

4;o 

451 


451 


438 


434 


Dec 


38 


76 


'  This  was  established    by  a  statute  of  uncertain  date,    but 
which  is  commonly  placed  under  the  olst  year  of  Henry  III. 


'  The  following  comparison  of  the  Troy  weight  with  Tower, 
is  in  a  MS.  relating  to  Mint  affairs  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries;  the  first  page  of  which  is  signed  by  Sir  Robert 
Cotton. 

Troy  Weight.  Tower  Weight. 

A  grain  .  .  is  equal  to  .  .  a  grain  and  8  mites 

A  pennyweight dwt.  l\  grains  and  2  mites 

A  quarter  of  an  ounce    .  .  quarter  and  8  grains 

A  half  ounce half  and  16  grains 

An  ounce ounce  and  quarter  and  2  grains 

A  pound 12  ounces  15  dwts. 

A  journey  of  3Ulb.  .   .   ;  ;  32  lb. 

100  lb 106  lb.  and  8  grains 

This  table  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  Mint,  from  the  minute  divisions  of  the  grain,  and 
from  the  technical  term  of  a  journey,  both  of  which  are  peculiar 
to  that  office. 
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that  which  deduces  it  from  the  Easterlings,  who  at  some  period  were  employed  in  regulating  the  coinage; 
and  that  period  I  would  fix  between  the  year  1086,  when  the  great  survey  of  the  kingdom  was  completed, 
in  the  reign  of  William  I.,  and  the  4th  of  Henry  II.  A.D.  1158,  when  the  first  instance  of  its  use  occurs.' 
For  if  the  term  had  been  introduced  before  the  completion  of  Domesday  Book,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  it 
should  not  have  appeared  in  that  record,  where  such  various  modes  of  payment  are  stated. 

This  derivation  has  also  the  sanction  of  considerable  antiquity.  Walter  de  Pinchbeck,  who  was  a 
monk  of  St.  Edmundsbury  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  says,  when  describing  the  mode  of  coinage  which  was 
then  used,  "  sed  Moneta  Anglife  fertur  dicta  fuisse  a  nominibus  opificum,  ut  Floreni  a  nominibus  Floren- 
tiorum,  ita  Sterling!  a  nominibus  Esterlingorum  nomina  sua  contraxerunt,  qui  hujusmodi  monetam  in 
Anglia  primitus  componebant."'- 

The  term  fertur,  in  this  passage,  seems  to  place  the  arrival  of  these  workmen  at  some  time  beyond  the 
memory  of  the  writer  (who,  as  he  lived  in  an  abbey  which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  mint,  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  know  the  circumstance  personally,  if  it  had  taken  place  in  his  own  time) ;  and  this 
might  well  have  been  the  case,  even  if  they  were  originally  brought  over  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  11. 
in  whose  fourth  year  the  money  of  this  kingdom,  which  had  been  much  debased  during  the  time  of  King 
Stephen,  was  restored  to  its  due  weight  and  fineness." 

A  very  able  numismatic  antiquary  has  objected  to  this  derivation,  because,  whilst  all  our  historians 
write  the  word  Esterlingi,  it  is  in  our  public  records  invariably  Ster/iiu/i.  The  reason  of  which  difference, 
he  says,  it  was  never  his  good  luck  to  discover:  but  that  it  is  alone  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  opinion  that 
they  were  first  coined  by  the  Easterlings.* 

The  accuracy  of  this  statement  c^annot,  I  believe,  be  contested  ;  but  the  weight  of  it  may  be  balanced 
by  an  observation  which  is  equally  incontestable,  namely,  that,  wherever  the  French  language  is  used  in 
our  public  records,  there  the  initial  e  is  retained.^ 

In  this  case  of  doubt  my  readers  must  determine  the  question  by  their  own  judgment;  and  that  they 
may  be  the  better  enabled  to  do  this,  I  shall  give  below  a  reference  to  the  various  derivations  of  the  term 
sterlino-,  by  those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject,  classed  under  the  several  heads.^ 

Whatever  may  be  determined  respecting  the  etymology  of  this  word,  or  the  time  of  its  introduction. 


'  Le  Blanc,  Traite  Historique  des  Monnoyes  de  France,  p.  153. 

'  Antiq.  S.  Edmundi  Burgi,  Appendix,  p.  134. 

'  This  is  the  date  in  Annales  Il'averlienses,  viz.  1158:  but 
Hoveden  fixes  it  in  1 156.  Both  these  autliors  speak  of  it  as  a 
general  re  coinage  ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  very  probable 
the  introduction  of  new  workmen. 

'  A'orth's  Semarks  on  Clarke's  Conjectures,  p.  29. 

*  See  the  Statutes  to  the  end  of  Edward  III.;  and  Rolls  of 
Parliament,  vol.  ii.  passim,  and  Riimer's  Fadera,  vol.  iv.  p.  777, 
and  vol.  v.  p.  45,  and  on  the  same  Roll,  Libras  Sterlingorum,  p.  46. 

*  Stare,  ok  Starlisg. 

Lyndwoods  Provinciale.  page  171,  note  a.     Oxon.  1679,  folio. 
Polydore  Vergil,  lib.  xvi.  page  304.      Basil,  folio,  1534. 
Selleforest's  Cosmography,   as  quoted  by   Thynn,   iu   Hearne's 
Curious  Discourses,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 


A  Little  Star. 
Polydore  VergU,  as  quoted  above. 
Belleforest,  as  quoted  above. 
Kicohon's  English  Historical  Library,  p.  253. 
Tate,  in  Hearne's  Curious  Discourses,  vol.  ii.  p.  316. 


Sterling  in  Scotland. 
Grafton's  Chronicle,  under  the  year  1227. 
Holland,  in  Curious  Discourses,  vol.  ii.  p.  319. 
Hector  Boece,  in  his  History  and  ChronUclis  of  Scotland,  when 


speaking  of  English  money,  invariably  calls  it   Striuelyng,     See 
folios  193,  b.  195,  200,  b.  217,  b.  230,  b. 

ST£OR€,  A  Rule,  oh  Staniiasd. 

Somner's  Glossary  to  Tuysden's  Decern  Scrij)tores ;  with  whom 
Wise  inclines  to  agree,  Kum.  in  Serin,  Bodleian,  recon.  Calalogus, 
p.  229. 

Kennett's  Parochial  -Antiquities,  in  the  Glossary. 

Pegge's  Assemblage  of  Coins  by  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  p.  78. 


ST60R,  Standard,  and  All  or  ALLINE,  Noble,  the 
Noble  or  Royal  Standard.     Simon's  Essay  on  Irish  Coins,  p.  12. 

[But  if  the  etymology  of  this  word  must  be  carried  back  to 
the  Saxon  times,  that  is,  to  a  period  when  there  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  thing  itself  was  known,  why  may  it  not  be  derived 
from  gafjpn  Eastern,  and  Lmj,  an  adjunct  which  denotes  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  word  of  which  it  forms  the  termination  ^ 
Easlernling  then  would  be  something  peculiarly  of  Eastern  origin.] 


2TEPE02.  SoUDUS,  i.  e.  INTEGER    ET    FERFECTUS. 

JtttiU  Etymologicon  Anglicanum. 


Esterlings. 


Sir  Thomas  Lake,  Hearne's  Cu- 
rious Discourses,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
Francis  Thynn,  Id.  p.  13. 

James  Ley,  Id.  p,  15. 

Arthur  .Agarde,  Id.  v,  ii.  p.  317. 


William  Pattin,       Id.  ibid. 

Broughton,   Id.  p.  318. 

John  Stowe,  Id.  ibid 

Thomas  Talbot,     Id.320,  379. 
Henry  Burchyer,     Id.  p.  321 . 


STERLING.  9 

it  is  undoubted  that  it  was  in  use  all  over  the  Continent  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  peculiarlj'  designating 
tlie  money  of  England ;  and  it  is  a  striking  circumstance  in  the  history  of  our  coinage,  that  the  fineness  of 
the  silver  money,  which  was  expressed  by  it,  has  preserved  its  integrity  unbroken  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  (at  the  lowest  calculation)  down  to  the  present  time, — a  period  of  more  than  600  years  ! , 

In  the  earliest  times  the  silver  coins  were  professedly  equal  in  weight  and  in  tale.  I  say  professedly, 
because,  either  from  the  irregularity  of  their  division,  or  more  probably  from  design,  as  it  was  too  nearly 
general  to  be  imputable  to  accident,  they  very  rarely  reached  to  the  counterpoise  of  a  pennyweight.  At 
that  professed  standard,  however,  they  continued  for  more  than  200  years  from  the  Norman  Conquest, 
that  is,  until  the  28th  year  of  Edward  I.  From  that  time  until  the  4.3d  of  Elizabeth,  a  period  of  full  .300 
years,  the  legal  weight  of  the  coins  was  progressively  diminished ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  variations 
in  the  price  of  bullion  which  have  taken  place  since  the  conclusion  of  her  reign,  the  weight  continued 
stationary  for  more  than  200  years ;  that  is,  until  the  3ath  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 

When  the  gold  coin  was  first  introduced  into  our  mints  by  Henry  III.  the  metal  was  of  24  carats - 
fine,  that  is,  pure  gold.  It  remained  so  until  the  18th  of  Edward  III.,  when  a  different  standard  of  23 
carats  3i  grains  fine  gold  and  half  a  grain  alloy  was  used. 

This  was  debased  by  Henry  VIII.  as  low  as  20  carats.  He  likewise  coined  Crowns  of  gold  at  22 
carats ;  a  standard  which,  from  that  circumstance,  took  the  name  of  Crown  Gold,  and  which,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  was  made,  what  it  has  still  continued  to  be,  the  sole  standard  of  the  gold  coins. 

The  following;  tables  will  shew  the  variations  of  the  standard  both  of  silver  and  of  sold. 


Camden's  Remains,  article  money. 

Skinner,  Etymologicoti  Lingute  AngUcance. 

hye's  Additions  to  Junius,  from  Skinner. 

Spelman's  Glossary,  but  doubtfully,  on  account  of  Sterilensis, 
which  occurs  in  Ordcricus  Vitalis. 

[I  question,  however,  whether  Sterilensis  and  Scerlingus  are 
to  be  considered  as  equivalent  terms;  because  in  Ordericus  Vitalis, 
Moneta  Anglica  and  Libras  Sterilensium  occur  in  the  same  passage 
as  things  distinct  (p.  493).  I  have  not  met  with  the  word  in 
any  other  historian,  nor  indeed  in  any  other  author,  excepting  as  a^ 
quotation  from  Ordericus,] 

CcneeWs  Law  Dictionary. 

Clarke's  Connexion  of  Roman,  Saxoti,  and  English  Coins,  p.  80. 

[He  does  not,  however,  entirely  agree  with  the  authors 
referred  to  before  him,  for  he  considers  Libra  Esterlingorum  to 
mean  the  pound  Easlerling,  in  contradistinction  to  Libra  Occidua, 
the  pound  AVesterliiig.] 

As  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  this  word  has  been  nearly 
as  much  the  object  of  controversy  as  its  etymology  has  been,  I 
subjoin  the  opinions  of  various  authors  : 

Brought  in  by  the  Saxons.      [Clarke's  Connexion,  p.  80.] 

A.  D.  855, — 8G0,  by  Osbrijht,  at  Sterling.  [Harrison  in 
Holinshed,  p.  43;  but  denied  by  Holinshed,  p.  186  ] 

A.  D.  928,  not  improbably.      [Pegge's  Assemblage,  p.  78.] 


vol. 


vol 


William  I.,  soon  after  his  time.     [Lownites's  Report,  p.  16.] 

Stephen,  or  Henry  II.,  and  not  before.  [Talbot,  Heame's 
Curious  Discourses,  vol.  ii.  p.  380.] 

As  old  as  33  Henry  IL    [Ley,  Curious  Discourses,  vol.  i.  p.  16  ] 

Richard  I.  [BcUeforest,  as  quoted  by  Thynn,  Curious  Dis- 
courses, vol.  i.  p.  13.] 

Before  the  reign  of  John.      [Heneage,   Curious  Discourses. 

ii.  3-21  ] 

In  Henry  III.'s  time,  or  before.     [Tate,  Curious  Discourses, 

ii.  p.  315.] 

Henry  III.      \_Polydore  Vergil,  lib.  xvi.] 

Edward  I.  on  account  of  coins  struck  by  him  at  Sterling. 
[Holland,  Curious  Discourses,  vol.  ii.  p.  319.] 

'  From  this  must  be  deducted  about  twenty  years,  from  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  beginning  of  Eliza- 
beth's ;  which  form  an  era  highly  disgraceful  to  the  Mint. 

This  Standard  was,  by  statute  7  and  8  William  III.  chap.  1, 
declared  to  be  the  lawful  standard  of  the  kingdom.  The  variations 
from  it,  in  the  coins  which  were  struck  solely  for  the  use  of 
Ireland,  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  index. 

'  The  carat  is  a  bean,  the  fruit  of  an  Abyssinian  tree  called 
Kuara.  This  bean,  from  the  time  of  its  being  gathered,  varies 
very  little  in  its  weight,  and  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  earliest 
ages,  a  weight  for  gold  in  Africa.  In  India  it  is  used  as  a  weight 
for  diamonds,  &c.      Bruce' s  Travels,  vol.  v.  p.  66. 
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STANDARD. 


A  Table  of  the  Standard  Fineness  of  Silver 
Money;  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  Coins 
Sterling,  except  in  a  few  instances,  in  which  the 
Standard  is  unknown. 


REIGN. 


Fine.  |  Alloy.    Fine.  ]  Alloy, 
oz.  dwt  oz.  dwt  oz,  dwt  oz.  dwt 


11  Jolin 


Edw-ird  I.  ... 
Edward  III.. 


23- 


28 

9 

18 
19 
20, 

27 . 

30 . 

9  Richard  II.  . 
18 . 

3  Henry  IV.  ... 
9  Henry  V.  ... 
I  Henry  VI.... 

49 ... 

4  Edward  IV. . 
5 . 


11 

12 

IG 

18 

22 

1  Richard  III.. 
19  Henry  VII.  , 

•29 . 

18  Henry  VIII. 

23 

33 

34 

36 

37 

I  Edward  VI. . 

3 , 

4 

5 


6— 

7 


1  Mary  

2  and  3  Philip 
and  I\Iary   . 

3  and  4 

1  Elizabeth    . 
o . 


19 

25 

40 

43 

1  James  I.. . 
10  Charles  I. 


ENGLAND.]  IRELAND. 


11     2 


1     2 


4     0 
4     0 


II     1 


11  2 

11  2 

11  2 

II  2 


11     2 
11     2 


0  18 


0  18 
0  18 
0  18 
0  18 
0  18 
0  18 
0  18 


0  18 


0  18 


0  18 
0  18 
0  18 
0  18 
0  18 
0  18 


0  19 


0  18 
0  18 
0  18 
0  18 


11     2 


10     0 


11     2 


11     2 


11 


11     2 


9     6 
8     0 


4     0 


0  18 
0  18 


Fine, 
oz.  dwt 


0  18 
2     0 


0  18 


0  18 
0  18 
0  18 

2  14 
4     0 


8     0 


9     0 
8     0 


9  0 
9  0 
9  0 
0  18 


9  0 
9  2 
3  0 
0  18 


SCOTLAND. 


Alloy, 
oz.  dwt 


11     2 


0  18 


Remarks  on  the  foregoing  Table. 

For  the  Irish  Standard,  36  H.  VIII.,  Simon,  p.  34,  copies 
Leake,  who  at  p.  210  gives  the  above  proportion  for  Ireland,  and 
says  it  was  one  ounce  coarser  than  the  Englisli  of  the  same  year. 
But  the  English  was  then,  as  is  stated  above,  only  six  ounces  fine. 
I  therefore  suspect  that  the  whole  statement  is  incorrect,  and  that 
for  eiglit  ounces  fine  we  should  read  four,  according  to  the  stan- 
dard of  the  English  coins,  as  they  were  reduced  in  the  next  year. 

The  standard  7  E.  VI.  is  from  an  indenture  dated  June  11. 
As  this  was  a  few  days  only  before  the  king's  deatii,  it  probably 
was  never  acted  upon  in  his  time.      Folkcs,  p.  48,  note. 


A  Table  of  the  Standard  Fineness  of  Gold  Money. 


REIGN. 


Henry  III.  41 
Edw.III.18,19,\ 

20, 23,  27,  30 
Richard  II.  18 
Henry  IV.  .3, 13 
Henry  V.  9 
Henry  VL  1,  4, 

24,49    .   . 
Edw.IV.4,5,8* 

II,  16,  22   .   , 

Richard  III.  1 

Hen.VII. 19,29 

Henry  VIII.18. 

22  &  2.3    . 

34  ...  . 

36  ...  . 

37  ...  . 
Edw.  VI.  1  &  2 


gr.  car.gr.  car.  gr.  car.  gr. 


FineG. 


23     3i 


23     3i 


Mary  1     .    . 
Eliz.  I  &  2  , 


123     3i 
,  23     3^ 
19,  2o,  26  23     3^ 


27,  35 

43  ...   . 

James  1  &  2  .   . 

17  .  '. 

■ 29  .  . 

Charles  I.  2&  12 
Cliarles  II..   .  . 


23  3i 

23  Si 

23  3J 

23  3i 

23  3^ 

23  3J 

23  34 


Alloy.  [  Fine. 


0    Qi 


0    OJ 


0     Oh 
0     Oi 


0  Oi 

0  0| 

0  OJ 

0  Oi 

0  OJ 

0  Oi 

0  Oi 


23     0 


Alloy. 


Fine.     Alloy 
car.  gr.  car.  gr 


1     0 


22 
22 


0  2     0 
012     0 


22     0 


22 

22 

22 

22 
22 
22 


2     0 


22     0 


2     0 


o;2 

0  2 

0  2 


Fine, 
.■ar.  gr. 


20     0 
20     0 


AUoy. 
L-ar.  gr. 


The  Anglo-Scotish  gold  coins  are  ail  of  22  carats  fine. 
Gold  was  never  coined  for  the  use  of  Ireland  exclusively. 


*  According  to  Lowndes,  the  gold  coins  8  Edward  IV.  were 
of  the  fineness  here  given  ;  but  the  indenture  of  that  year,  in 
^rchiEologia,  vol.  xv.  p.  167,  states  it  at  23  carats  3  grains  only. 
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OF  THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  GOLD  AND  SILV'EK. 

Of  their  proportion  under  the  government  of  the  Britons  there  are  no  documents  remaining,  and  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Saxons  they  can  only  be  guessed  at  by  inferring  that  they  probably  were  the  same  as 
in  the  fifth  of  Henry  I.,  the  earliest  record  containing  any  information  upon  the  subject  which  the  researches 
of  Mr.  North  had  been  able  to  discover.  The  date  of  this  Roll  is  not  quite  40  years  from  the  period  of  the 
Saxon  government.'     The  following  Table  commences  with  the  above-mentioned  year  : 


Ueigk. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


PuoroRTlON. 


Henry  I.  5  -     ■ 
Henry  II.  2 
John  9     -     -     . 
Henry  III.  11- 

14. 

41- 


Fine 


I  Pine. 
loz-dwL 

111  2 


AUoy. 
iviu  \ 

18  ; 


Ednard  I.  6 

Fine.   AUoj 
car.  gr.     gr. 

Edward  III.       '  | 

Beginning  of  18  23  31     OJ 

July  9,    18 

i-20' 

27 


Henrv  IV.  1.3 

Edward  IV.  4  - 

Hen.  VIII.  18r23  3^     OJ 

New  Standard  \  22  —     2 

34     Debasemt. 

36 

37    


Edward  VI.  3 
4 


Fine.  .Alloy. 
car.  gr.     gr. 

23  3i|    OJ 

\  22  —1    2 


Mary  1    - 
Elizabeth  2* 


■43 


H  2 
11  2 

18 

-1 

1  to  9.= 
1  to  9.5 
1  to  9.< 
1  to  9.^ 
1  to  10.° 
1  to  9j^.' 
1  to  10.« 


1  to  12ii|^.' 
1  to  11^^.' 
1  to  llig.' 
1  to  llj|X.' 

1   to  10iS«.7 

1  to  UJfl.' 

1  to  11^  Old  Standard.' 


1  to  lOiS.' 
1  to  6ft.' 
1  to  5.' 

1     to    5;g;.' 

1  to  4|||.' 
1  to  2g4.' 


1  to  1 1^  Old  Sundard.' 
VI  to  11^  Xew   Standard; 
II  less  than  18  H.VIII..;i§. 
-  1  to  1  liyj.' 
ritoll^.' 

L I  toiiiM- 
r.i  toiog'j. 
I  1  to  i(im. 


Keign. 


Gold. 


Fine. 

car.  gr. 


James  I.  2  and  3 


Alloy. 


Fine. 
oz.dwt. 


Silver.     ] 


PaOPORTIOS. 


James  I.  17 


Charles  11.  15 


William  and  "1 
Mary,  no  datej 
George  I.  3 


18    - 


Georoe  III.  56 


Fine, 
car. 


.iUoy. 
car. 


Alloy, 
dwt. 


./ 


1  to  12^  Old  Standard.'; 

1  to  12,!^  Xew  Standard;! 
arise  in  the  value  of  Gold' 
of  1 1 A  per  cent.  \ 

1  to  13J^  Old  Standard.'! 

1  to  13^  Xew  Standard. 
This  added  to  the  rise  in 
2d  and  3d  year,  made  a 
total  rise  of 

/20i§  Old  Standard. 
\21^  Xew  Standard. 

1  to  ISflif  Old  Standard.' 

1  to  13^  Xew  Standard; 
making  a  further  rise  of 


Pi 


1  to  14gi  New  Sundard;' 
a  rise  of  8^  per  cent. ; 
making,  from  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I,  in  a  space 
of  sixty  years,  a  rise  in| 
the  value 
per  cent, 

1  to  loJSjg.' 
1  to  IcJ^  " 


1  to  1,   .„.„ 

-^;'  3  rise  of  Di 
jjer  cent.  The  whole  rise 
from  1  James  I.  that  is,, 
a  space  of  1 15  years,  was 
39|?  per  cent. 


'  2^'orth's  Eemaris  on  Clarke's  Conjectures,  p.  41. 


Explanation  of  the  Letters  of  Reference- 

'  y^orth's  Remarks  on  Clarke,   p.  41.     Mag.    Rot.  commonly 
called  5th  of  Stephen. 

5  Mag.  Rot.  2  H.  II.    Sol.  2  b.  Madox  firm.  Burgi,  p.  I'Jl. 

•  Elizabeth — price  of  silver  in  her  reign,  five  shillings  the 
ounce.     [Grafton's  Chronicle,  sub  anno  1203.] 


*  Bot.  Claus.  9  John  m.  9.  Prynne's  Hist,  of  K.  John,  p.  11. 
North,  >IS.  note  to  p.  41. 

5  Rot.  Lib.  11  H.  III.  m.  1.     Xorth  as  before. 

°  Pat.  14  H.  III.  m.  4.     Xorth  as  before. 

'  Lord  Liverpool's  Letter  to  tlie  King,  passim. 

'  Ifeecer's  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  791.  But  query?  He 
speaks  of  a  cup  weighing  ten  pounds  in  gold,  and  worth  100 
pounds  in  money .  Must  not  something  be  allowed  for  workman- 
ship ? 

'  Snelling's  Table  at  the  end  of  his  view  of  the  gold  coins. 
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A  Table  of  the  different  Denominations  of  Siiver  Coins,  with  their  respective  Weights  in  Troy  Grains. 


Reigx. 


Conquest  .  .  . 
28  Edward  I.  . 
18  Edward  III. 

20 

25 

13  Henry  IV. 


Edward  the  Elder  , 


1066 
ISOO 
1344 
1346 
1351 
1412 
1464 
1470 


4  Edward  IV. 
49  Henry  VI.  . 

after  his  restoration 
18HenrvVII.»1504 
ISHenry  VIII.  1527 
34 1543 


1545 

1547 
1549 
1552 
1553 
1560 
1561 
1601 

17  Charles  I.  .  1642 
56  George  III.  1816 
Geo.  IV.&Wm.  IV. 


36  

1  Edward  VI. 

3 

6 

1  Mary  .    .    . 

2  Elizabeth  . 

3  

43 


Far- 
thing. 


5 

5 

4', 

3i 

3 

3 

2i 
2V 


6 


Half- 
penny. 


Actual 

Weight. 

9 


11 

10 
10 

9 

7i 

6 

6 

6 
5 
5 


11 
12 
4 

3| 


Three 
Far- 
things. 


Penny. 


2-21 

22' 

20i 

20 

18 

15 

12 

12 

12 

10 


10 

8 
8 
8 
8 


Three 
Half- 
pence. 


9ifor 
Ireland 


12 


Half 
Groat. 


36 
30 
24 

24 

24 

2U 
20 


20 


16 
16 
16 
151 


Quar- 
ter 
Shills. 


24 
24 
22i 


Groat. 


Half 
Shilling. 


88| 


72 
60 

48 

48 

48 

42J 

40 


40 


32 
32 
32 
31 


48 

48 
48 
46J 


Shilling. 


144 
1-20 


120 
80 
96 
96 
96 


9-.!| 


I  40-3636  I  80-7272 
No  alteration. 


Half 
Crown. 


Crown. 


240 
240 


232i 


201-8180 


480 
480 


464i 


403-6360 


lings.   S'""'"S^' 


929 


1858 


Camden,  in  his  Remains,  article  Money,  says,  "  King  Henry  VII.  stamped  a  small  Coin  called  Dandyprats." 


A  Table  of  the  different  Denominations  of  Copper  and  Tin  Coins,  with  their  respective  Weights  in  Troy  Grains. 


Denomination. 


James  I.  -  11 
Charles  I.  -  10 
Charles  II.    24 


-  32 

-35, 

Tin  36 


|Pound 
Weight    icoined 
I  into 


James  II. 

Tin      1 
Tin     3 


William&Mary 
Tin     3 


Tin     6 

Anne  -  13 


Ib.oz.dwigr  i".  s.  d. 
FarthingToken  0    0    0     6,1  4     3 
The  same 
Halfpenny 
Farthing 
Halfpenny 
Halfpenny 
Farthin" 


Farthing 
Halfpenny 

f  Halipenny 
\  Farthing 
f  Halfpenny 
^  Farthing 
Farthing 


4  23- 
4  13- 


0  1     8 


-0  1     9 
■0  I     9 


Snelling,  p.  8. 


Leake,  p.  375. 
Leake,  p.  375. 
Snelling.p.  37. 

Snelliiig.p.  37. 
Snelling  p. 37. 

Snelling,p.  38. 

Snelling,p.  43. 


Reign. 


Denomination. 


George  I.  -     S\ 

Wood's   5    9 
Money    ( 

George  II.      2 

Irish    jlO 

George  IIL  10 

. —      37 

40 


46 


i  Halfpenny 
I  Farthing 
Halfpenny 
Farthing 

5  Halfpenny 
Farthing 
Halfpenny 
Farthing 
C  Halfpenny 
(  Farthing 
t  Twopenny 
\  One  Penny 
i  Halfpenny 
(  Farthing 
C  Penny 
?  Halfpenny 
C.  Farthing 


Weight 


Ib.oz.dwtgr 


froral20gr. 
to  107  5 


Pound 

coined 

into 


0    0    5  14 


£,  s.  d. 
0  2    4 

0  2    6 

0  1   11 

0  2    2 


020  0^0  1  4 

0  1  0  0  J  r  '  * 

0  I  6 

0  2  0 


Snelling,p.44, 
Simon,  p.  71. 
Snelling,p.44. 
Simon,  p.  73, 


Proclamation. 
Proclamation. 

Proclamation. 


A  TABLE  (ir  THE  niEFERENT  DKMIMIXATK  INS  (ip  fi,. 


'Ld  riiiNS. 


WITH  THEIR  RESPKCTIVE  WEIfiHTS  IN  TliOY  GRAINS. 


Wherever  ilie  StandnrrI  h  tioi 

•pccilicd,  it  M  '23  Cernii 

9}  Graim  fine, 

41  Henry  III.  1237    .     . 
18  EdivaiiVJII.  iblTT     T 


Penny.    Vnl. 


]I»«e  So-  « 
blenrltiaU 


1  Riclinrd  II.  1377 


1  Henry  IV.  1390 

2  Henry  V.  14M  .'_ 
1  Henry  VI.  H22  ~ 
1  lid»iir<rrV.  H(iO  . 


I  10»  fi  0  [ 


JJ 


120 


I  120 


I  108 


(i  8 
«  8 
0^8 
U  8 
IJ  8 
0  8 


14. 

r..   1.1 


Angel.  Vnl 


411  Henry  VI.  1470,  alter  liii 

ReHtorution      .     .     . 
VifiUvirrflV.  14n.'i    .     ■ 

niicinirii  in:  I  m.T  .    . 

1  Henry  VU.  UN.'.    .      , 


-  1 180  , 


•I 


18  Henry  VIII.  1527 

36  — 1041,  HiOr] 

30 '■ lf,4fi,  20  Car. 


I  Kdwaril  VI.  I.'j47.  20 Cur.  | 


-I.VIII.  22Clir.  [ 


1  Mary,  1.5/i:i 

I  Bnd2Pliili|rflf  Mary,  1554 


1  Kli/.al]et1i,  15.'iK 


20^ 
1  CImJcf 


I3 lllOI.22Caran 

1  -lanieM  I.   KiO.I,  22  Carnti 
2 lOUl,  22  Catau 

3         11105   .  .  .  r 


-lU10,UoldCoin 


raiiod  10  par  cent. 


1010 
I.  1025. 


1  Comniiinwealtli,  1040, 
22  Car. 


2  Cliarlen  U.  1000.  22  Car. 


27- 


1075.  22  Car. 


7«ieWm.III.100l!,22Cnp. 

£_UfOrKeJ.  17irji2  Car." 
37_OeorKc  III.  1707,  22  C 
57 181 


80 


120      10  0  I  80       0  8 


or  D.'nble' 

niai. 


40       3  4  I 


J^0_ 

I  120      10  0  I  gO~ 


I 


0  8  I  40 
1)  »  I  40  ~ 


I 


I  120    113  r5o~ 
I llo"" 

I  1^ 


I 


3  4  |_ 
I 


I 


'-A  I  'IP       3  8  I 

8ror4o 

I 


J_ 

J  240        1    0  0  I  480 
1240        12  0  1 


4  0  I  20 

1 


2  0  I 


I  57« 


Ponnd  , 

.Sov. 
Hi 


2»B     2  6  I  200 


20  I 


24        2  6  I  102 


20  I 


5  0  I  24        2  fi  I  1 92        20  | 


I  lOOA     20  I 


J_ 


I 


I  l"»ft     20  I 


I 


:  174A 
I  17181 


I  120   15  0 


I  nm   3u  I 


_l 


5  0  I  30S     4   0 


I 


I 


I  213t      30  I  lOOi      15  0 


Laurel 

Three 

land    Val. 

Pound 

i 

Pk-ce. 

I  194i     33  I     97-k     10  C  |  140»     20  | 


I 


I 


04  H 


100 
10  0 


25IIII 


Ad  not 
more 
than 


28 

20 

J  22 


10  0  I 


6  3  I 

"HE 


Sovo- 
rui|[ii. 


[  123iaa    20  I 
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THE  COXSTITUTION  OF  THE  MINT. 


Of  the  manner  in  M'hieli  the  Britons  conducted  the  coinage  of  their  rude  substitutes  for  money,  no 
notices  can  now  be  recovered.  Few  regulations  indeed  would  be  required,  where  an  equality  of  weight 
appears,  from  Csesar's  account,  to  have  been  the  sole  object  in  view. 

If  the  Romans  did  actually  coin  in  Britain,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  their  mints  were  worked 
by  the  same  officers  as  were  employed  in  other  parts  of  their  dominions :  but  no  documents  have  at  present 
been  produced  in  proof  of  it :  nor  is  any  thing  known  respecting  the  mints  of  the  British  kings  after  the 
departure  of  the  Romans. 

On  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  coins  are  found,  besides  the  names  of  the  monarchs,  those  of  other  persons, 
who  are  with  great  probability  conjectured  to  have  been  the  moneyers ;  because  on  the  later  Anglo-Saxon 
money  the  names  of  those  officers  frequently  occur,  with  the  addition  of  their  title  of  office. 

From  the  circumstance  of  their  names  being  inscribed  on  the  coins,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
they  were  responsible  for  the  integrity  of  the  money ;  and  likewise,  that  they  were  the  principal  officers  of 
the  mint,  because  inferior  officers  would  have  given  security  to  their  superiors,  whose  names  would  have 
appeared  on  the  money  as  a  pledge  to  the  sovereign  that  it  was  duly  executed.  The  silence  also  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws,  and  of  Domesday  Book,  as  to  other  officers  of  the  mint,  whilst  they  so  frequently 
mention  the  moneyers,  greatly  corroborates  the  opinion  that  they  were  the  only  persons  employed  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  early  Anglo-Norman  mints,  except  perhaps  occasional  labourers.  And  it  is  observable, 
that,  when  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  the  money  was  so  much  corrupted  as  to  call  for  a  sentence  of  most 
exemplary  severity  on  the  offenders,  the  punishment  is  said  to  have  been  inflicted  upon  moneyers  only, 
without  the  least  notice  of  any  other  officer.  This  was  also  the  case  upon  a  similar  occasion  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  lU 

It  should  seem,  however,  that  the  Reeve  had,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  some  kind  of  connexion  with 
the  Mint,  or  jurisdiction  over  it;  for  in  the  Laws  of  Cnut  it  is  provided,  that  if  any  person  accused  of  false 
coinage  should  plead  that  he  did  it  by  license  from  the  Reeve,  that  officer  should  clear  himself  by  the  triple 
ordeal.  If  he  failed  to  do  this,  he  was  to  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  the  falsifier  himself;  which,  in  the 
same  chapter  of  the  law,  is  said  to  be  the  loss  of  that  hand  by  which  the  crime  was  committed,  without  any 
redemption  either  by  gold  or  silver. - 

As  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  for  the  Reeve  to  prove  the  falsity  of  such  an  accusation,  it  seems 
probable  that  his  situation  with  respect  to  the  Mint  was  such  as  to  make  it  his  duty  to  superintend  the 
operations  of  it,  and  to  prevent  all  clandestine  practices.  Indeed  I  suspect  that,  in  this  instance,  Iiejxeya. 
does  not  mean  (as  it  has  generally  been  understood  to  do)  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  towTi,  but  the 
principal  officer  of  the  INIint :  for  this,  however,  I  have  no  other  authority  to  produce  than  the  tendency  of 
the  above-recited  extract  from  Cnut's  Laws. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  officers  of  the  Mint  appear  to  have  been,  in  some  degree,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  as  they  were  admitted  to  their  respective  stations  in  that  court,  and 
took  before  the  treasurer  and  barons  the  usual  oaths  of  office. 

The  amount  also  of  the  bullion  which  was  brought  into  the  Mint  by  merchants,  who  were  bound  to 
deliver  a  certain  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  various  articles  imported  by  them,  was  likewise 
returnable  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  order  that  the  Master  might  be  charged  with  such  bullion 
in  his  account.^ 

If  the  gerefa  above  mentioned,  were  not  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mints,  I  am  unable 
to  ascertain  at  what  period  it  became  necessary  to  place  some  permanent  superintending  authority  in  the 
Mint,  to  prevent  the  ill  practices  of  the  moneyers ;  but  it  is  probable  that  such  an  officer  was  appointed 
between  the  26th  year  of  Henry  II.,  when  the  moneyers  alone  were  punished  for  the  adulteration  of  the 

'  A  more  full  account  of  the  moneyers  will  be  given  under      I  '  Wilkins,  Leg.  Ang.  Sax.  p.  134,  cap.  8. 

that  head,  in  the  List  of  Officers.  a  Soils  of  Par!.,  vol.  iii.  p.  392,  from  clause  4,  II.  Il.m.  39. 
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money,  and  the  third  year  of  Richard  I.,  when  Henry  de  Cornhill  accounted  for  the  profits  of  the  cambium 
of  all  England,  except  Winchester.' 

The  JNIint,  however,  did  not  attain  its  full  constitution  of  superior  officers  until  the  18th  of  Edward  II., 
when,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  Comptroller  first  appeared,  and  delivered  in  his  account, 
distinct  from  those  of  the  Warden  and  Master,  as  theirs  likewise  were  from  each  other.  Thus  they 
operated  as  mutual  checks,  and  no  fraud  could  be  practised  without  the  criminal  concurrence  of  all  those 
three  persons. 

One  of  the  principal  oflficcs,  namely,  that  of  Cuneator,  and  probably  others,  descended  by  inheritance, 
even  in  the  female  line,  and  the  inheritor  was  sometimes  allowed  to  sell  it.' 

From  a  very  early  period  the  moneyers  seem  to  have  enjoyed  exclusive  privileges.  In  the  33d  year 
of  Henry  II.  the  moneyers  of  York  were  expressly  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the  domtm  which  was 
assessed  upon  the  men  of  that  city.^ 

In  the  18th  year  of  Henry  III.  the  mayor,  &c.  of  the  City  of  London  were  commanded  not  to  infringe 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  king's  moneyers  of  London,  by  exacting  from  them  tallages  or  other  customs 
contrary  to  their  privileges.* 

And  before  his  41st  year  those  privileges  appear  to  have  been  extended  to  the  whole  body  of  officers 
belonging  to  the  mint;  for  at  that  time  the  bailiffs,  &c.  of  Canterbury  were  ordered  to  appear  in  the 
Exchequer,  to  receive  judgment  for  having  distrained  upon  the  officers  of  that  mint.^ 

The  earliest  grant  of  these  privileges,  by  Charter,  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  oflBcers  of  the 
Exchange,  and  of  the  Mint,  were  (by  the  names  of  the  keepers  of  the  changes  of  the  city  of  London  and 
Canterbury,  the  labourers,  or  workers,  moneymakers  or  coiners,  and  other  ministers  deputed  or  appointed 
unto  those  things  which  touch  the  office  of  the  changes  aforesaid)  freed  from  all  tallages,  and  were  not  to 
be  put  into  any  assizes,  juries,  or  recognizance,  and  were  to  plead  before  the  said  keepers  of  the  changes 
only,  except  in  pleas  appertaining  unto  freehold  and  the  crown. 

These  privileges  were  granted  to  them,  so  long  as  they  should  continue  in  the  above-mentioned  offices; 
and  were  confirmed  by  Edward  II.  in  his  second  year,  with  this  addition,  that  they  were  to  be  quit  of  all 
manner  of  aids  and  contributions,  as  well  as  tallages,  and,  that  if  at  any  time  they  should,  of  their  own 
proper  will,  grant  any  aid  or  contribution,  such  should  be  levied  upon  them  by  the  keepers  of  the  exchanges 
aforesaid,  and  that  no  other  should  intermeddle.  The  keepers  themselves  were,  in  such  case,  to  be  taxed 
by  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer.  Letters  Patent  to  the  same  effect  were  issued  by  Edward  II L  Richard 
II.  Edward  IV.  Henry  VII.  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  and  Philip  and  Mary.^  All  these  are  referred  to  in 
the  Charter  of  Incorporation  which  was  granted  by  Elizabeth  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  but  those  of 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  alone  are  given  at  length. 

In  that  year  her  Majesty,  at  the  humble  suit  of  the  keeper  of  the  changes,  the  labourers,  coiners,  and 
ministers,  deputed  or  appointed  to  those  things  which  do  touch  the  offices  of  the  change,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  certain  general  words  in  the  former  grants,  which  had  occasioned  them  and  their  predecessors  to  be 
molested,  inquieted,  and  vexed,  and  because  they  should  be  able  more  especially  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
business  of  their  office,  was  graciously  pleased  to  grant  and  confirm  to  them  the  letters  patent  and  grants 
aforesaid. 

And  to  remove  all  the  doubts  and  ambiguities  to  which  the  former  grants  were  supposed  to  be  liable, 
her  Majesty  incorporated  them  by  the  name  of  the  keeper  of  the  changes,  and  the  workmen,  coiners,  and 
other  ministers,  deputed  to  the  said  office ;  to  be  from  thenceforth  one  body  perpetual,  and  one  commonalty 
perpetual,  in  deed  and  in  name,   and   to  have  perpetual  succession ;  to  be  of  capacity  in  law  to  purchase 


'   Madox,  HUt.  Exchequer,  vol.  ii.  p.  13'2. 
^  Dugdafe^s  BaroiiagCy  vol.  ii.  p.  3i,     See  the  account  of  the 
office  of  Cuneator. 

^  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  i.  635.     See  York  Mint. 
'  CI.  J8,  H.  III.  m.  30. 


^  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  i.  p.  748.     See  Canterbury  Mint. 

^  There  were  also  confirmations  in  the  1st  of  Henry  IV. 
[Pat.  pt.  5.  m.  25] ;  1  H.  V.  [Pat.  m.  28] ;  5  H.  VI.  [Pat.  pt. 
I.  m.  17] ;  18  H.  VI.  [Pat.  pt.  3.  m.  25]  ;  23  H.  VI.  [A«cA. 
Commun    Rot.  17.     Madoi's  Mss.  No  69,  p.  94.] 
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lands,  &c.,  by  that  name,'  and  to  hold  to  them,  and  their  successors  for  ever  ;  to  implead,  and  to  be 
impleaded ;  to  answer  and  to  be  answered  in  all  pleas,  &c.  in  any  court ;  and  to  have  a  common  seal.- 

By  this  charter  all  the  officers  had  privilege  of  not  being  put,  against  their  will,  in  any  assizes,  juries, 
inquisitions,  attaints,  grand  assizes,  or  recognizance  whatsoever,  even  although  they  touched  the  crown. 
The  workmen,  coiners,  and  ministers  were  to  stand  right  before  the  keeper  of  all  manner  of  pleas,  suits, 
actions,  and  plaints,  touching  themselves;  pleas  to  freehold,  and  specially  pertaining  to  the  crown,  excepted. 
None  of  the  officers  was  to  be  made  mayor,  bailiff,  collector,  searcher,  or  assessor  of  the  tenths,  fifteenths, 
subsidies,  tallages,  or  any  other  impositions  to  be  granted,  or  any  part  of  them,  or  any  other  officer,  or 
minister  of  the  crown,  against  his  will.  And  all  of  them  were  to  be  quit  and  exonerate  for  ever,  in  the 
city  of  London,  town  of  Calais,  and  all  other  cities  and  towns,  from  all  and  singular  assizes,  lones,  of  and 
for  wine,  ale,  beer,  and  all  victuals  whatsoever,  to  be  made,  and  from  all  tallages,  aids,  gifts,  contributions, 
fifteenths,  tenths,  scots,  subsidies,  and  all  other  impositions  to  the  Queen,  or  to  her  progenitors,  late  kings  of 
England,  granted  or  to  be  granted ;  and  none  of  them  to  be  distrained  or  molested  in  their  lands,  &c.  for 
any  of  the  premises,  but  to  have  due  allowance  and  discharge  of  such  tallages,  &c.  before  the  treasurer  and 
barons  of  the  Exchequer  for  ever;  and  no  corn,  hay,  horse  grain,  ploughs,  carriages,  sheep,  hogs,  pigs, 
carts,  oxen,  poultry,  or  other  merchandise,  things,  goods,  victuals,  and  chattels  of  whatsoever  kind,  to 
be  taken  from  them  by  any  purveyor  of  the  Queen,  or  her  heirs,  any  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
This  charter  bore  date  at  Westminster  on  the  •20th  of  February ;  and  there  were  subsequent  confirmations 
of  it  in  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  her  reign.* 

It  should  seem,  however,  that  these  privileges  were  sometimes  intrenched  upon,  even  by  the  monarch 
who  granted  them.  In  the  22d  year  of  Edward  IV.  when  the  king,  in  order  to  relieve  his  poor  subjects 
from  the  continual  taking  of  their  goods,  for  the  expenses  of  his  household,  for  which  they  were  not 
sufficiently  paid,  ordained  that  certain  sums  should  be  taken  yearly,  for  that  purpose,  from  the  customs.  Sec; 
the  warden  of  the  mint  was  charged  with  100  marks. ^  And  the  same  in  1483,  the  first  year  of  King 
Henry  VII.s 

They  were  likewise  exposed  to  particular  attacks  from  tlie  Corporation  of  the  city  of  London. 

In  the  year  1536,  Mr.  Martin  Bowes  had  three  years  respite  granted  to  him  from  the  charge  of  the 
office  of  Sheriff  of  that  city;6  and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  [in  the  i21st  of  Elizabeth]  that  this  was  drawn 
into  a  precedent. 

In  the  year  1575,  a  petition  appears,  in  which  the  officers  of  the  Mint  pray  the  Treasurer,  Chancellor, 
and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  for  relief  from  the  payment  of  a  fifteenth,  &c.  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Queen  in  Parliament.  As  the  ground  of  this  prayer,  they  state  the  charters  of  Edward  II.  and  of  Elizabeth. 
The  petition  is  signed  by  all  the  officers,  and  is  given  under  their  common  seal." 

But  it  should  seem  that  this  representation  was  passed  by  without  notice,  for,  about  two  years  afterward. 


'  I  have  not  discovered  that  tins  company  at  large  did  ever 
purchase  lands,  but  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  moneyers 
actually  did.     See  account  of  the  moneyers. 

"  The  seal,  which  is  used  at  this  time,  bears  the  impression  of 
an  antique  castle,  placed  between  the  letters  G.  R.  On  the  dexter 
side  of  the  upper  turrets  is  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  England, 
and  on  the  sinister  side  another  shield,  bearing,  quarterly,  in  the 
first  and  fourth  quarters  the  arms  of  England  and  Scotland  quar- 
terly, in  the  second  France,  and  in  the  third  Ireland.  Around 
the  whole  is  this  inscription :  sigil  ;  cor  :  ccstodis  camb  : 
operat;  et  ALioRVii  minist.  This  seal  is  evidently  a  copy  from 
one  of  a  more  ancient  date,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it 
further  back  than  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  peculiar  bear- 
ing of  the  first  quartering  in  the  second  shield,  where  England 
and  Scotland  are  placed  quarterly,  is,  I  believe,  unknown  in  any 
other  instance ;  at  least  it  has  hitherto  escaped  the  researches  of 
my  friends  in  the  College  of  Arms. 


Besides  this  seal,  the  Jlint  has  a  smaller  one,  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  MTiite  Tower,  and  over  it,  mist  office.  Both  these 
are  engraven  on  one  comer  of  the  Numismatic  ilap. 

5  Harl.  ilss.  No  698,   p.  29.     The  Witnesses  to  this  charter 
were  persons  of  the  highest  rank  : 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York. 
The  Earl  of  Exeter,  Chancellor. 
The  Bishop  of  Ely. 

The  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester. 
The  Earl  of  Warwick,  Chamberlain  of  England. 
The  Earl  of  Essex,  Treasurer. 

Sir  William  Hastings,  Chamberlain  of  the  Household. 
Sir  Humphrey  Sutbwyke,  Kt. 

Mr.  Robert  Styllyntone,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 
*  Soils  of  Parliament,  vol.  vi.  p.  199.         =  Id.  p.  299. 
«  Harl.  Mss.  No.  698,  p.  210. 
'  Id.  p.  120.  The  seal  does  not,  of  course,  appear  in  this  MS. 
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several  of  tlie  officers  were  charged  with  the  second  part  of  the  subsidy  which  had  been  granted  by  the  last 
Parliament ;  and  another  petition  was  accordingly  presented,  begging  relief  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
charters.  This,  it  is  remarkable,  was  not  signed  by  all  the  officers,  nor  sealed  with  the  common  seal,  but 
had  the  signature  of  the  warden,  and  his  seal  only.' 

In  the  same  year,  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  public  offices  was  attempted  to  be  infringed  by  the 
Court  of  Aldermen  of  London,  who  nominated  the  warden  one  of  the  Sheriffs.  Of  this  he  complained  to 
the  Privy  Council,  and  prayed  to  be  relieved  from  a  duty  which  was  incompatible  with  his  station  in  the 
Mint.  The  Privy  Council,  by  the  Queen's  command,  directed  the  Aldermen  to  release  him  from  that 
appointment,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  exempted  from  such  offices  by  the  privileges  which  had  been 
granted  by  her  progenitors,  and  confirmed  by  herself.- 

This  was  upon  the  3rd  of  August ;  but  from  a  letter,  which  bears  date  the  7th  of  that  month,  it  appears, 
that  on  account  of  some  particular  circumstances,  the  warden  was  induced  to  waive  his  privilege,  and  to 
promise  to  accept  the  office  of  Sheriff,  provided  those  who  were  nominated  should  refuse  to  serve.  But  after 
this  promise,  the  warden  informed  Lord  Burleigh,  in  a  letter  dated  upon  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  directions  which  had  been  given  by  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  he 
had  obtained  what  he  desired,  according  to  the  form  of  her  Majesty's  letters  patent.^ 

Here,  it  might  be  supposed,  that  the  matter  would  have  rested,  and  that  the  city  would  not  have  dared 
to  act  again  in  opposition  to  a  royal  charter.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  another  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  the  rio-ht  of  the  corporation  to  nominate  the  warden  of  the  mint  to  the  office  of  sheriff,  for,  on 
the  14th  of  Auoust  in  the  year  immediately  following,  that  is,  in  the  *21st  of  Elizabeth,  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  agreed  to  grant  to  Mr.  Richard  INIartin  three  years'  respite  from  the  charge  of  the  office  of  sheriff, 
the  same  indulgence  having  been  granted  to  'Mv.  Martin  Bowes,  in  the  ■'Pth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  This 
agreement  was  confirmed  by  a  Common  Council  on  the  12th  of  February  following.* 

These  two  entries  seem  to  prove  that  the  Corporation  of  London  carried,  at  that  time,  their  point 
against  the  warden,  whose  duty  it  unquestionably  was,  not  to  have  accepted  such  indulgence,  but  to  have 
opposed  to  it  the  exemption  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  charter.  Why  he  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  his 
privilege  cannot  now  be  determined;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  plead  it,  for  if  he  had,  he  would  not 
liave  foiled  to  state  that  circumstance  in  his  account  of  the  transaction,  when  he  recited  the  two  entries  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  corporation,  which  are  still  extant  in  his  hand-writing.^ 

The  Charter  of  Privileges  was  again  confirmed  by  James  I.  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign. 

On  the  I'Jth  of  September,  1642,  the  Company  of  Moneyers  in  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
petitioned  that  an  order  might  be  given  for  the  stay  of  any  levy  upon  t'.iem  for  the  bill  of  400,000Z.  This 
was  referred  to  a  committee ;  and  the  levy  on  them  was  ordered  to  be  suspended  for  the  present.  At  the 
same  time  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  consider  of  the  petition,  and  to  think  of  some  way  for  their 
relief,  in  such  manner  as  that  the  said  bill  should  not  be  dispensed  with.^ 

On  a  further  petition  from  the  same,  on  the  21st  of  December,  their  horses  were  ordered  to  be  secured 
to  them.' 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1644,  it  was  ordered  by  the  parliament,  that  the  officers,  ministers,  moneyers, 
and  labourers  of  the  mint,  who  were  actually  employed  there,  and  whose  names  should  be  certified  under 
the  hand  of  Sir  Robert  Harley  (then  master),  should  be  exempted,  as  to  their  persons,  from  imprest  upon 
any  occasion  whatsoever ;  and  that  the  warrant,  under  Mr.  Speaker's  hand,  for  their  exemption,  should  be 
allowed  by  the  House,  and  stand  good. 

It  was  also  ordered,  that  the  committee  concerning  the  mint  should  meet,  and  suddenly  make  a  report.s 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  it  was  ever  made  ;  but  on  the  26th  of  June,  Sir  Robert  Harley  was 


'  Harl.  Mss.  No.  698,  p. 

=  Id.  No.  698,  p.  200. 

3  Id.  p.  -202. 

<  Id.  No.  698,  p.  210. 


196. 


*  Hart.  Mss.  No.  698,  which  is  a  volume  of  papers  relating  to 
Mint  affairs,  collected  by  Richard  Martin. 
'  Commons  Journah,  vol.  ii.  p.  772. 
'  Id.  p.  898. 
^  Id,  vol.  iii.  p.  470. 
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ordered  to  prepare  and  bring  in  such  privileges  to  the  working  moneyers  as  the  two  Houses  should 
think  fit.' 

This  seems  not  to  have  produced  any  tiling  decisive ;  for,  on  the  ISth  of  October,  a  petition  from  tiie 
Company  of  Moneyers  in  the  Tower  of  London,  desiring  the  enjojinent  of  their  privileges,  which  had  for 
many  hundreds  of  years  been  granted  to  them,  was  read,  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  twenty-four, 
together  with  all  the  lawyers  of  the  House,  to  inquire  into  the  privileges  which  were  claimed  by  the  officers 
and  moneyers;  and  to  consider  what  privileges  would  be  fit  to  be  allowed  for  their  encouragement;  and  to 
make  their  report  upon  the  whole  matter.'- 

Upon  the  next  day  it  was  ordered,  that  all  the  merchants  of  the  House  should  be  added  to  the  com- 
mittee which  had  been  appointed  upon  the  preceding  day  for  the  moneyers  of  the  mint.  And  it  was 
further  ordered,  that  the  examination  and  inquiry  into  the  misdemeanors  and  miscarriages  of  the  mint,  and 
the  ofBcers  thereof  (which  were  already  under  the  examination  of  the  committee  of  the  revenue),  should  be 
continued,  and  referred  to  the  consideration  of  that  committee.^ 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  whether  this  committee  ever  delivered  in  any  report,  or  whether  further 
proceedings,  of  any  kind,  took  place  ;  nor  have  I  met  with  anything  further  relating  to  the  privileges  of 
the  oflBcers  of  the  mint,  until  the  14th  year  of  Charles  H.  when  the  charter  of  Elizabeth  was  again 
confirmed ;  as  it  was  also  by  the  Indenture  which  was  in  force  in  the  year  1 744,  and  which  established  the 
oflBcers  in  their  houses,  places,  &c.,  and  in  their  charters  and  privileges.  It  likewise  ordained  that  they 
should  have  free  gress  and  egress,  without  any  let  from  any  oflBcer  of  the  Tower ;  and  the  bringers  of 
gold  and  silver  to  the  mint  were  to  have  the  same.* 

These  pri\nleges  they  continue  to  enjoy  unto  this  day. 

To  counterbalance,  in  some  degree,  these  advantages,  it  appears  that  in  ancient  times,  such  for  instance 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  they  could  not  leave  the  kingdom  without  special  license.^ 

Soon  after  the  date  of  their  charter  of  Incorporation  by  Elizabeth,  which  gave  to  them  a  common  seal, 
it  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  add  the  prinlege  of  bearing  arms.  For  this  purpose  a  draft  of  a  grant 
was  made,  in  the  second  year  of  that  queen,  by  WiUiam  Hervey,  Clarencieux,  but  the  grant  was  never 
completed. 

The  arms,  as  emblazoned  in  the  draft,  were — Ar.  a  cross  azure  charged  with  a  bezant  in  the  centre 
between  two  hart's  heads  erased  or,  above  and  below,  and  on  each  side  a  bull's  head  erased  argent, 
horned  or ;  in  each  of  the  two  upper  quarters  of  the  cross  a  fleur  de  lis  azure,  in  the  lower  ones  a  castle 
sable.     On  a  chief  gules  a  lion  passant  regardant  or,  between  two  cross  croslets  fitchee  argent 

The  form  of  the  grant  was,  to  "  thole  comunalty,  felowshipe  and  mynysters  of  the  Mynt. — By  what 
name  soever  they  be  at  this  present  nomynated  and  called,  or  by  what  name  they  maye  herafter  be 
nomynated  and  callyd,  and  to  their  succsssors  for  evermore.  To  use,  beare,  and  shewe,  in  shilde,  sealle, 
banner  or  banners,  slander  or  slanders,  pencell  or  pencells,  at  all  tymes  hereafter,  without  impediment, 
lett,  or  interruption  of  any  person  or  persons."'^ 

No  such  arms,  nor  indeed  any  other,  are  borne  by  the  incorporated  oflficers  of  the  Mint. 


OF  THE  WAGES  OF  THE- OFFICERS. 

The  following  slight  notices  are  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  upon  this  subject,  from  the  records  of 
earl}'  times. 

In  the  35th  year  of  Henry  III.  the  warden's  salary  was  two  shillings  a  day.' 

'   Commons  Journals,  p.  o43.  :                »  Claus.  3  E.  III.  m.  9.  dors. 

'  Id.  p.  668.  s  Hervey's    Grants,  in  the  College  of  Arms,   folio  77.     This 

^  Id.  p.  670.  Grant  is  indorsed,  in  a  coeval  hand,   xsvij  of  November,   a''  2" 

'  Pollett's  Abstract  of  the  Indenture,  which  was  in  force  in       '       Elizabeth. 

1744.     JIS.  1               '  See  the  account  of  the  Mint  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
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In  tlie  33d  year  of  Edward  1.  the  porter  of  the  mint  and  exchange  received  ninepence  a  day;  and 
the  same  in  the  9th  of  Edward  II.  and  the  '23d  of  Edward  III. 

Tlie  warden's  salary  in  tlie  ^'-id  year  was  as  before,  two  shillings  a  day  ;  at  which  time  his  clerk 
received  ninepence,  and  the  keeper  of  the  dies  sixpence  a  day.' 

In  the  25th  and  31st  years  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  two  shillings  and  sixpence ;  but  I  have  not  discovered 
when  the  rise  took  place. 

In  his  3'2d  year  the  engraver  had  twenty  pounds  pei-  annum. 

The  person  who  held  the  offices  of  comptroller,  exchanger,  and  assayer  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  IV. 
was  to  take  the  usual  daily  wages,  amounting  to  261.  13s.  M.  pei-  annum. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  same  king  the  engraver's  wages  were,  as  before,  twenty  pounds  per  annum. 

And  in  his  sixth  year  the  salary  of  the  warden's  clerk  was  ninepence  a  day.- 

In  the  tenth  year  of  Edward  III.  the  workmen  of  the  mint  of  London  petitioned  the  King  for  an 
increase  of  their  allowance  for  coinage ;  alleging  that  they  were  at  that  time  at  greater  expense,  and 
bestowed  more  labour,  in  forming  the  monies,  than  had  been  usual  in  former  times,  so  that  they  could  not 
maintain  and  continue  such  expense  and  labour  unless  their  allowance  was  increased. 

The  Kino-,  being  willing  to  grant  their  petition  if  just,  commanded  John  de  Wyndesore,  warden  of 
the  mints  of  London  and  Canterbury,  together  with  Lapine  Roger,  and  others  experienced  in  such 
matters,  to  inquire  whether  the  allowance  were  sufficient,  and  if  not,  to  determine  what  addition  should 
be  made ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  make  their  report  in  Chancery,  under  their  seals,  without  delay. 3 

A  warrant  was  in  consequence  issued,  and  Lapine  Roger,  and  Roger  Rikeman,  exchangers  of  London, 
and  Stephen  Boke,  having  been  examined  on  oath  by  the  warden,  the  following  report  was  made : — That, 
having  inquired  diligently  respecting  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  master  of  the  mint  and  the  workmen, 
viz.  of  alloy,  clay,  and  salt,  and  other  things  used  in  the  making  of  new  money,  and  also  of  the  expenses 
occasioned  by  the  waste  arising  from  the  whitening  of  the  halfpennies  and  farthings,  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  the  alloy,  and  from  the  hardening  of  the  metal  of  the  said  coins  in  working  and  coining,  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  work  could  not  be  carried  on  without  an  increase  of  threepence  for  each  pound, 
at  the  least,  and  with  that  the  vforkmen  ought  reasonably  to  be  contented.  Then,  whereas  of  old  they 
received  for  all  costs,  colour,  &c.  for  a  pound  of  halfpennies  sevenpence  halfpenny,  and  for  a  pound  of 
farthings  ninepence  halfpenny,  they  would  receive  for  the  former  tenpence  halfpenny,  and  for  the  latter 
twelvepence  halfpenny,  so  that  the  master  should  have  of  increase  twopence,  and  the  workmen  one  penny.-» 

The  following  tables  of  fees  and  wages  for  the  several  officers  in  the  years  1584,  1599,  1649,  1689, 
1739,  1743,  and  1797,  will  shew  the  progressive  increase  of  them. 


A  Table  of  Fees  about  1584.* 

Master  or  Treasxii'er       -             -             -  - 

Comptroller               -             -              -             -  - 

Assay  Master    -             -             -             -  - 

Auditors     -             -             -             -             -  - 

Allowance  for  Paper  and  Parchment 

Tellers  of  Monies,^  Fee  a-piece         -             -  - 

Surveyors  of  the  Melting  House,  Fee  a-piece  - 

Clerk  of  the  Irons           .             -             -  - 

Clerk  of  the  Mint    -             -             -             -  - 


£.      s.  d. 

100     0  0 

66   13  4 

66  13  4 

44     6  8 

10     0  0 

33     6  8 

26  13  4 

13     6  S 

10     0  0 


Chief  Graver     .  -  -  -  - 

Chief  Finer  -  -  -  -       - 

Melters  3,  Fee  a-piece   -  -  -  - 

Sinker  of  Irons        -  -  -  -       - 

Branchars  (Qu.  Blanchers .')  2,  Fee  a-piece 
Purveyor     -  -  -  -       .       -       - 

Potmaker  .  -  -  .  - 

Porter         -  -  -  -  -       - 

Diet  to  all  the   foresaid  Officers   of  the    Mint, 
weekly        ----- 


£. 

s. 

li. 

30 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

6 

8 

10 

0 

0 

13 

6 

8 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1    10     0 


'  These  wages  are  stated  in  the  Return  to  a  Writ  of  Inquiry 
which  was  instituted  in  the  34th  year  of  Henry  VI.  [Bundle  in 
the  Tower,  unclassed.] 

^  See  London  Mint. 

»  Glaus.  10  E.  III.  m.  19.  dors.     Rolls  of  Fart.  vol.  ii.  p.  448. 

■*  Bundle  ill  the  Tower,  unclassed.     The  Report  is  eniitled — 


Informatio  super  augmenlalionera  mercedis  Monetariorum.  The 
Warrant  bears  date  June  1,  10  E.  III. 

=  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa,  vol.  i.  lib  ii.  p.  II.  See  also  a 
Collection  of  Ordinances,  &c.  for  the  Government  of  tlie  Royal 
Household,  p.  255. 

6  William  Wightman,  Teller,  1384.     MS.  Knight.     Peck. 
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A  Table  of  Fees  and  Salaries,  1599.' 

Warden  -  .  .  .  . 

Clerk 

Comptroller       -  -  -  .  - 

Clerk      -  ..... 

Assay  Master  .... 

Clerk       -  

Weigher  and  Teller        .... 

Clerk      -  

Surveyor  of  the  Meltings  ... 

Clerk  of  the  Irons  -  -  -  -       - 

Clerk 

Chief  Clerk 

Clerk  of  the  Papers       -  .  .  _ 

Two  Auditors  -  -  -  .      - 

Smith  of  the  Mint  .... 

Porter         .  -  .  -  -       . 

Chaplain  ..... 

Sexton    -  ..... 

Assay  Master  .... 

Pur^-eyor  -  -  -  -       . 

Chief  Engraver  .... 

Second  Ditto  -  -  -  -       - 

Assistant  to  Engravers  ... 

Table  of  Fees  and  Diet,  1649.' 

Warden  by  the  year      .  -  .  - 

Clerk      -  

Comptroller       ..... 

Clerk 

Assay  Masters,  numbers  not  specified    - 

Clerk  -  -  -  -  -       - 

Two  Auditors.     To  each  for  his  Clerk  10/.  and 

to  each  for  parchment,  ink,  paper,  and  other 

necessaries,  101.  per  annum 
Tellers.     No  number  mentioned      -  .       . 

Qerk  ..... 

Clerk  of  the  Irons  -  .  .  .       . 

Surveyor  of  the  Melting  House 
Clerk  -  .  -  .  .      . 

Graver  of  the  Irons        -  -  -  . 

iJnder  Assayer        -  -  .  .      . 

Under  Graver  .  -  -  .  . 

Sinkers  of  the  Irons.     No  number  -  -       . 

Smith  .  -  -  -  . 

Porter    -  -  -  .  .       . 


£. 

s. 

d. 

100 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

66 

13 

4 

13 

6 

8 

66 

13 

4 

10 

0 

0 

3.3 

6 

8 

10 

0 

0 

26 

13 

4 

13 

6 

8 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

13 

4 

0 

4 

0 

■!0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

20     0     0 


100 
20 
66 
13 
66 
10 


40 
33 
10 
13 
26 
10 
30 
40 
40 
20 
10 
10 


Parson  of  the  Chapel  in  the  Tower,  for  his  Tythes    0 


0  0 

0  0 

13  4 

6  8 

13  4 

0  0 


0 
6 
0 
6 

13 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

13 


Sexton  -  -  -  -       . 

For  the  Diet  of  the  Officers         ... 

Two  Clerks,  to  be  employed  for  the  keeping  of 
books,  and  other  services,  by  the  direction 
of  the  Officers ;   to  each  20/.  per  annum 


£. 

0 

.52 


d. 
4 
0 


40     0     0 


400 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Fees  and  Salaries   payable   to   and   by   the 
Warden,    1689.^ 

Warden  .... 

For  a  Clerk  .... 

Comptroller       .... 
For  a  Clerk  .... 

Their  Majesties'  Assay  Master  - 
For  a  Clerk  .... 

Surveyor  of  Meltings  and  Clerk  of  Irons 
For  a  Clerk         -  ... 

Weigher  and  Teller       ... 
For  a  Clerk  .  .  -  . 

.Assistant  to  the  Weigher,  Src.     - 
Chief  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  the  Papers 
Porter  .... 

To  the  Minister      .... 
Sexton  .... 

Pavable  to  and  by  the  Master  and  Worker. 

Master  .... 

For  three  Clerks     -  -  -  . 

For  an  Assayer  ... 

For  a  Purveyor       -  -  -  . 

Engineer  .... 

Three  Roettievs,  chief  Engravers     - 
The  Smith  Assistant  to  the  Engravers 

A  Table  of  Fees  and  Salaries,  1739.* 

Warden      .  -  -  -  . 

Clerk    

Comptroller  .... 

Clerk  .... 

Assay  Master  -  -  -        - 

Clerk  -     ■        - 

Weigher  and  Teller  ... 

Clerk  .... 

Surveyor  of  the  Meltings 

Clerk  of  the  Irons  ... 

Clerk  

Chief  Clerk 


500 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

325 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

130 

0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

132   10     0 


60     0     0 


'   Snelling's  Fiew  of  the  Silver  Coin  and  Coinage  of  England, 
p.  53,  from  Goldsmith's  Store  House,  p.  75,  MS. 

»  Commons  Journals,  vol.  ri.  p.  251.     See  .\nnals,  this  year. 


'  Lmsdowne  ^fSS. ,  vol.  246. 
'  SneUing's  Silver  Coinage,  p.  53. 
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Clerk  of  tlie  Papers 
Two  Auditors 
Porter 
Chaplain 
Sexton 


£. 

s. 

d. 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1743.' 


-  500 

0 

0 

-  150 

0 

0 

-   60 

0 

0 

-   25 

0 

0 

-  200 

0 

0 

-   80 

0 

0 

-   80 

0 

0 

-   40 

0 

0 

-  100 

0 

0 

-  100 

0 

0 

-   40 

0 

0 

Master  .  .  - 

Three  Clerks 

Assay  Master     -  -  - 

Purveyor   -  -  -  - 

Chief  Engraver  -  -  - 

Second  Ditto  "  "  " 

Third  Ditto 

Assistant  to  Engravers 

Provost  of  Moneyers  as  Engineer 

Clerk  to  the  Warden 

Surveyor  of  Money  Presses 

Nine  Moneyers  i  of  a  year  at  25/.  and  |  at  40/.       326     0     0 

A  Schedule  or  Table  of  the  Fees  and  Salaries  of  the 
Office  of  His  Majesty's  Mint,  within  the  Tower 
OF  London,   payable  to   and  by  the  Warden,  1797.' 


To  the  Warden  for  himself 

To  him  for  a  Clerk     - 

To  him  for  another  Clerk   - 

To  tlie  Comptroller    - 

More  to  him  for  a  Clerk 

To  the  Weigher  and  Teller 

More  to  him  for  a  Clerk 

To  the  Surveyor  of  the  Meltings 

More  to  him  for  a  Clerk     - 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Irons 

To  the  Auditors  of  the  Mint 

To  His  Majesty's  Chief  Clerk    - 

To  the  Porter  of  the  Mint  - 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Papers 

To  the  Minister 

To  the  Sexton 


400 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

130 

0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

80 

0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1     0     0 


Payable  to  and  by  the  Master  and   Worker. 

To  the  Master  for  himself  - 

To  him  for  three  Clerks 

To  him  for  an  Assayer 

To  him  for  a  Fireman  to  his  Assayer 

To  him  for  a  Purveyor 

To  him  for  the  Smith  Assistant  to  Engravers 


500 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

To  the  Master  for  a  Surveyor  of  the  Money  Presses     40 

To  him  for  an  Office  Keeper 

To  the  Chief  Engraver        -  -  - 

To  the  Second  Engraver  -  -        - 

To  the  Assistant  Engraver 

To  the  Provost  of  the  Moneyers  exercising  the 

office  of  Engineer,  and  keeping  all  the  Iron 

tools  and  utensils  in  repair 


£, 

.?. 

d. 

40 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

100     0     0 


The  Net  Receipts  for  the  several  Officers  were, 
IN  1797. 


Warden               -                 .  -                 - 

Master       -                 -  -                 -         - 

Comptroller         -                 .  .                 - 

King's  Assay  Master  -                 -        - 

Weigher  and  Teller             -  .                 . 
Surveyor  of  Meltings  and  Clerk  of  Irons 

King's  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  the  Papers 
Minister  and  Sexton  of  the  Garrison  for  the  time 

being           .                -  -                . 

Assay  Master  to  the  Master  -                 -         - 

Chief  Engraver  -                 -  -                 - 

Assistant  Engraver     -  -                 -         - 

Prohationer  Engraver         -  -                 - 

Smith  Assistant  to  Engravers  -                 -         - 
Surveyor  of  Money  Presses 

Purveyor   -                 -  -                 -         - 

Clerk  to  the  Master             .  .                 . 

Porter         -                 -  -                 -         - 

Office  Keeper     .                 -  -                 - 

Clerk  to  the  Warden  -  -                 -         - 

Stamper  of  Weights             .  .                 . 

Solicitor,  by  Salary    -  -                 -         - 
Moneyers,"  Corporation  of- 


374 
4318 
297 
393 
125 
123 
99 

4 

309 

1G6 

80 

70 

206 

60 

45 

66 

78 

25 

100 

237 

63 

5839 


6  8 

13  0 

0  0 

11  4 

12  8 
0  0 
0  8 


0  0 

10  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

16  6 


By  an  Act  which  was  passed  12th  July  1799  (39  George 
III.  cap.  94),  it  was  directed  that  there  should  be  paid  to  the 
Master  and  Worker  of  the  Mint,  a  net  salary  of  3000/.  per 
annum,  which  should  be  accepted  by  him,  in  lieu  of  the 
salary  and  emoluments,  and  proportion  of  fees  upon  the  Coin- 
age heretofore  received  by  him :  it  being  provided  that  the 
said  salary  should  be  payable  half-yearly,  out  of  the  said  fees 
and  emoluments,  and  that  the  surplus  (if  any  remained) 
should  be  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Fund;  but  in  case  the 
fees  were  not  sufficient,  then  the  deficiency  should  be  made 
good  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 


Snelling's  Silver  Coinage,  p.  53, 


Twenty-fourth   Report  of  Select  Committee  on    Finance,  1797,  Supp.  B. 
Idem. 
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Under  this  anangement,  the  Master's  first  Clerk,  aud 
Deputy, who  contracted  to  carry  on  the  meltings,  at  certain  rates 
and  condilions,  as  agreed  between  him  and  the  Master,  was 
appointed  to  contract  for  the  meltings,  with  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury;  and  he  was  also  appointed  to  receive  the  fees  for- 
merly accruing  to  the  Master  for  his  own  use ;  and  which 
appear  to  have  been  Is.  \Oil.  per  lb.  on  Gold  monies  delivered, 
and  3jrf.  per  lb.  on  silver  monies,  and  to  pay  and  account 
for  the  same  as  directed  by  the  Act. 

On  the  1st  of  February  1815,  the  Right  Hon.  W .  Wellesley 
Pole,  then  Master  and  Worker  of  the  Mint,  laid  before  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council  for 
Coin,  a  plan  for  a  new  arrangement  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Mint ;  and  the  same  having  been  submitted  and  approved  by 
the  Prince  Regent,  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty,  an  Order  in 
Council,  dated  17th  March  1815,  was  issued,  commanding 
that  the  said  plan  should  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  principal  alterations  proposed  in  the  plan  were  the 
abolition  eventually  of  the  Warden's  office,'  and  regulating  the 
Comptroller's, — the  business  to  be  conducted  by  the  principals, 
and  no  deputy  to  be  allowed,  excepting  to  the  Master.  The 
Deputy-master  to  hold  his  office  subject  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  and  to  receive  a  fixed  salary,  in  lieu  of  the  profits 
derived  from  the  meltings,  etc.  The  contract  for  the  meltings 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Master's  2nd  Clerk,  at  a  reduced  rale. 
The  Company  of  Moneyers  to  be  continued  at  their  present 
rates,  but  to  bear  the  expense,  when  the  Mint  is  at  work,  of 
repairs  of  the  machinery.  The  contract  for  the  dies  to  be 
abolished,  and  the  business  carried  on  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Machinery,  who  is  to  be  made  Clerk  of  the  Irons.  The 
Engravers  to  be  reduced  to  two,  and  a  Modeller  appointed. 
'I'he  Report  recommends  that  the  salaries  generally,  which  are 
stated  to  be  low,  shall  be  raised. 

Accordingly,  a  new  Indenture,  dated  16th  August  1815, 
was  passed  for  carr}ing  the  Order  in  Council  into  effect,  which 
continued  until  the  Act  56  George  III.,  for  regulating  the 
Silver  Coinage  (which  passed  16th  June  1816),  when  it  be- 
came necessary  to  make  another  Indenture,  which  is  now  in 
force,  and  dated  the  6th  February  1S17. 

The  following  is  a  Schedule  of  the  Salaries  and  Allowances, 
as  directed  by  the  above  Indenture : 

A  Schedule  of  Salaries  of  the  Officers  of  His 
Majesty's  Mint,  1817. 

£.     s.   d. 
To  the  Deputy  Master,  per  annum     -  -     800     0     0 

To  the  Master's  first  Clerk »        -  -        -     100     0    0 


To  the  Master's  second  Clerk 
To  the  Master's  Assayer  -  -         - 

To  the  Fireman  to  the  Master's  .\ssayer 
To  the  Chief  Engraver  -  -        - 

To  the  Second  Engraver     -  -  - 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Machinery  and  Clerk 
of  the  Irons  .  .  - 

To  each  Member  of  the  Company  of  Moneyers, 
when  the  whole  Coinage  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Monies  in  the  Mint  in  one  year  shall  not 
amount  to  500,000/.    -  -  - 

To  the  Warden'         -  -  -        - 

To  his  Clerk^      .... 
To  his  other  Clerk'     -  -  -         - 

To  the  King's  Assayer        ... 
To  the  Comptroller  (as  at  present),   but  to  be 
increased  to  600/.  per  annum  upon  the  death 
or  retirement  of  the  present  Comptroller 
To   the    Deputy  Comptroller,    (this    officer    to 
become  principal  at  the  same  salary  upon 
the  death  or  retirement  of  the  present  Comp- 
troller,  and   no  Deputy  to   be   afterwards 
appointed)  per  annum 
To  the  King's  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  the  Papers 
To  the  Solicitor,  in  lieu  of  all  charges  whatever 

(except  for  money  out  of  pocket)' 
To  the  Weigher  and  Teller 
To  the  Probationer  Assayer 
To  the  Fireman  to  the.  King's  Assayer 
To  the  Surveyor  of  Meltings       -  -         - 

To  the  Surveyor  of  Money  Presses     - 
To  the  Mint  Porter* - 

To  the  Master's  Porter       ... 
To  the  Office  Keeper*  -  -        - 

To  the  Stamper  of  Money  Weights  *  - 
To  one  Job-man,  per  diem  -  -        - 

To  the  Gate  Porters,  each  per  diem     - 
For  sweeping  the  premises,  per  annum 
To  the  Minister  of  the  Tower 
To  the  Sexton  -  -  -         - 

To  each  of  the  Officers  aforesaid  whose  salary 
shi<U  amount  to  400/.  or  upwards  (except  the 
Solicitor),  after  such  Officer  shall  have  been 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  Mint  for  ten 
years,  and  the  Master  and  Worker  shall  have 
certified  his  good  conduct  to  the  Comrais- 


=£•. 

i. 

d. 

80 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

700     0     0 


40     0  0 

434     2  0 

70     2  0 

92  10  0 

900     0  0 


289  10     6 


600 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

1200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

6 

35 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Since  abolished.  '  Idem. 

Since  reduced  to  800/.  Solicitor;  300/.  Assistant;  100/.  Clerk. 

Since  raised  to  150/.,  the  Fees  being  abolished. 


'  Since  raised  to  50/.  per  annum. 

*  Salary  since  abolished,  and  the  duties  done  by  the  Weigher 
and  Teller,  with  an  allowance  of  110/.  per  annum. 
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£.     s.   d. 
sioiicrs  of  the  Treasury,  an  addition,  so  long 
as  such  Officer  shall  continue  on  the  esta- 
blishment, of  per  annum      -  -         -       20     0     0 

And  for  every  period  of  three  years  during  which 
he  shall  continue  on  the  establishment  after 
ten  years,  a  further  addition  of, /)er  annum  -       15     0     0 

To  each  of  the  Officers  aforesaid  whose  salary 
shall  amount  to  100/.  and  not  amount  to 
400/.  after  such  Officer,  &c.  &c.  as  above 
per  annum  -  -  -  -1500 

And  for  every  period  of  three  years,  &c.  Src.  as 

before,  per  annum '       -  -  -       1 0     0     0 


On  the  30th  June  1  S3 1,  an  Act  (1  and  2  William  IV.  cap. 
10)  was  passed  directing  that  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  2000i  per 
annum,  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Master  of  the  Mint  in  lieu  of 
the  present  salary  of  3000/.  per  annum,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
said  monies  and  funds  from  which  the  former  salary  was  paid. 

On  the  21st  April  1837,  an  .Act  (7  William  IV.  cap.  9)  was 
passed  for  repealing  certain  laws  relating  to  the  Royal  Mint, 
wherein  it  is  stated  that,  "  Whereas  the  monies  required  for 
defraying  the  charges  of  salary,  the  Master  and  Worker  of  the 
^lint,  and  the  other  expenses  of  the  Mint,  are  provided  from 
various  sources;  partly  from  fees,  allowances,  and  emoluments, 
dUlujrizid  by  the  Indenture;  partly  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund;  partly  by  annual  grants  of  Parliament;  and  partly  from 
profits  derived  on  the  Coinage  of  Silver  and  Copper;  and  it 
being  expedient  that  the  whole  charge  of  the  Mint  should  be 
brought  annually  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  it  is 
directed, 

"  1st.  That  the  fees,  allowances  and  emoluments  granted  by 
the  Indenture  towards  the  payment  of  the  Master's  salary, 
shall  cease  and  be  no  longer  paid  after  the  5th  April  1837. 

"  2d.  That  so  much  of  the  former  Act  as  authorized  the 
Treasury  to  charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  any  sum  or 
sums  for  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  officers  of  the  Mint, 
shall  be  repealed  after  the  5th  April  1837,  except  such  parts 
as  relate  to  the  salary  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Mint. 

"  3d.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Master  of  the  Mint 
after  the  5th  April  1837,  to  apply  any  part  of  the  Seignorage 
which  accrues  on  the  Coinage  of  Silver  and  Copper  in  aid  of 
any  expense  of  the  Coinage  or  of  any  of  the  expenditure  of  the 


Mint,  and  the  whole  of  such  Seignorage  shall  be  paid  into  the 
Exchequer  for  the  use  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

"4th.  That  whereas  circumstances  may  require  that  the 
Master  of  the  Mint  should  be  authorized  to  purchase  Bullion 
in  order  to  provide  supplies  of  Coin  for  the  public  ser\ice ;  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Treasury  to  direct  the  issue  upon 
account  to  the  Master  of  the  Mint  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  the  purchases 
of  Bullion  for  Coinage,  provided  such  issues  shall  not  be 
applied  to  any  other  purpose,  and  that  the  whole  amount  of 
the  monies  which  shall  be  received  by  the  said  Master  in  pay- 
ment for  the  coin  produced  from  the  Bullion  so  purchased 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer  for  the  Consolidated  Fund  in 
repayment  of  the  advance  so  made ;  and  an  account  of  all 
such  issues  and  repayments  in  each  year  shall  be  laid 
before  Parliament,  ten  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Session." 

The  object  of  the  aforegoing  legislative  enactment  was  to 
divest  the  constitution  of  the  Mint,  in  regard  to  its  financial 
arrangements,  of  that  complexity  which  had  arisen  and  grown 
by  the  obligation  under  the  old  law  of  paying  the  whole  of  the 
fees  or  rates  allowed  by  the  Indenture  for  carrying  on  the 
Coinage,  to  the  Master,  and  transferring  the  surpluses,  after 
the  actual  charges  of  the  Coinage  were  paid,  to  other  purposes. 
It  also  renders  it  necessary  that  the  whole  of  the  Mint  expen- 
diture (which  was  only  before  partially  done)  should  in  like 
manner,  with  other  public  departments,  be  annually  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  by  repealing  the  Act  of 
George  III.,  which  authorizes  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  King's 
Mint;  and  by  directing  that  the  whole  of  the  Seignorage  or 
profit  accruing  upon  the  Silver  and  Copper  Coinage,  which  was 
heretofore  applied  in  aid  of  the  charges  of  Coinage,  contingen- 
cies, repairs  of  buildings,  purchase  of  Bullion,  and  other 
expenses,  should  now  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer ;  it  being 
provided  that  such  sums  as  are  wanted  for  the  purchase  of 
Bullion  for  Coinage,  shall  be  issued  under  the  warrant  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  re- 
placed by  the  monies  paid  on  account  of  the  Coin  delivered  at 
the  Mint. 

These  regulations  were  introduced  and  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Labouchere,  Master  and 
Worker  of  the  Mint;  who  at  the  same  time  moved  for  a 
Select  Committee  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Esta- 
blishment of  the  Royal  Mint,  and  the  system  under  which  the 
fabrication  and  delivery  of  the  Coins  are  conducted. 

On  the  30th  June  1837,  the  Committee  reported,   that— 


'  Indenture  printed  by  order  of  Parliament,  May  30,  1816. 
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"  Having  examined  the  matter  to  them  referred,  tliey   had 
agreed  to  the  following  Report,  viz. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  your  Committee  have  examined 
minutely  into  all  the  branches  of  the  services  of  the  Mint,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Solicitors  and  Engraving  departments, 
which  the  expected  approach  of  the  termination  of  the  Session 


has  precluded  them  from  investigating,  and  have  likewise  re- 
ceived some  valuable  evidence  from  parties  unconnected  with 
the  Establishment. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  your  Committee  think  it  pro- 
bable that  the  next  House  of  Commons  will  deem  it  expedient 
by  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee,  to  continue  and 
conclude  this  inquiry." 


£. 

s. 

d. 

119 

10 

4 

13.3 

19 

S 

68 

6 

10 

The  salaries  of  the  ofBcers  as  stated  in  the  above  schedule  for  1817,  were  fixed  in  reference  to  a  scale 
of  increase  for  length  of  service,  authorized  by  mint  indenture.  In  182'2,  this  scale  was  understood  to  be 
suspended  by  the  treasury,  and  no  increase  of  salary  for  length  of  service  has  since  been  paid  at  the  Mint, 
except  to  the  three  undermentioned  oflScers,  who  were  subsequently  authorized  by  the  Treasury  to 
continue  to  receive  the  amount  of  increase  to  which  they  were  at  that  time  entitled ;  viz. 

The  Deputy  Master 
The  King's  Assay  Master 
The  Master's  Assayer 

By  the  Mint  Report,  1&37,  the  officers  and  clerks  were  recommended  to  the  consideration  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  for  an  increase  of  salary  for  length  of  service,  and  on  the  STth  of  March  1840,  their  Lord- 
ships' sanction  was  given  "  on  the  grounds  of  the  low  scale  of  their  salaries,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
by  attaching  meritorious  persons  to  the  establishment,"  viz. — 

To  the  Surveyor  of  Meltings   - 

To  the  Surveyor  of  Money  Presses 

To  the  Probationer  Assayer 

To  the  Clerk  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Master 

To  the  Master's  first  Clerk  in  the  Mint  Office 

To  the  Master's  second  ditto 

To  the  Master's  third  ditto 

To  the  Master's  fourth  ditto 

And  a  further  increase  of  10/.  per  annum,  to  each,  after  two  years'  service, 
amounts  to  300/.  per  annum. 


£  10  per  annun 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


every  year  until  the  salary 


In  ancient  times  extraordinary  methods  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  furnish  the  mint  with  workmen. 
Thus,  in  the  .31st  year  of  Henry  III.  a  writ  was  issued,  authorizing  Reyner  de  Brussell  to  bring  into 
England,  from  beyond  the  seas,  persons  skilled  in  the  coinage  and  exchange  of  silver,  to  work  in  the 
kingdom,  at  the  King's  charge.- 

And  in  the  25111  year  of  Edward  III.  Henry  de  Brusele  and  John  de  Cicestre,  masters  of  the  Mint, 
were  appointed,  by  letters  patent,  to  choose  and  take  as  many  goldsmiths,  smiths,  and  other  workmen  in  the 
city  of  London,  and  other  places  where  it  might  seem  expedient  to  them,  as  should  be  necessary  for  the 
works  of  the  Mint  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  to  bring  the  said  workmen  to  the  said  Tower,  and  to 
place  them  there  to  work  at  the  wages  allowed  by  the  said  masters.  And  any  of  them  which  should  be 
rebellious  in  that  case,  to  seize  and  arrest,  and  to  detain  in  prison  within  the  said  Tower,  and  to  keep  in 
safe  custody  until  the  king  should  determine  upon  their  punishment.  These  letters  were  directed  to  all 
sheriffs,  &c.  who  were  commanded  to  assist  the  said  masters  in  carrying  their  provisions  into  execution.^ 
This  power  to  lake  workmen,  &c.  for  the  service  of  the  Mint,  was  not  discontinued  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.* 


'  Mint  Accounts,  ordered  to  be  printed  June  13th,  1836. 

'  Pat.  31  Hen.  III.  m.  3. 

'  Pat,  25  Edw.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  13  dors. 


♦  Indenture  with  Lonison,  U  Eliz.  Harl.  MSS.  698;  which 
says  expressly  that  they  are  to  work  at  the  queen's  price. 
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I  shall  now  give  an  account  of  the  duties  of  the  respective  officers,  fi-om  a  MS.  drawn  up  by  Anthony 
Pollett,  who  was  clerk  to  the  comptroller  in  1748,  and  died  in  the  year  1754  ;i  inclosing  with  brackets  such 
variations  as  occur  in  earlier  times ;  and  shall  add  a  list  of  the  names,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
them. 


DUTIES    FORMERLY   EXECUTED    BY   THE    WARDEN, 

THE    WARDEN  : 
WHAT    RELATES    TO    HIM    DISTINCT    FROM    THE    OTHER    OFFICERS. 

The  master  shall  pay  to  him  for  salaries  1470/.  per  annum. 

Whilst  the  king  allows  52/.  per  annum  towards  the  diet  of  the  officers,  it  is  to  be  paid  by  him. 

He  shall  pay  the  salaries  in  the  schedule  annexed. 

He  shall  yearly  account  before  the  auditors,  and  shall  be  allowed  officers'  fees,  salaries  and  diet, 
charges,  expense  of  repairs  of  houses  and  offices,  under  the  avowinent  of  the  master,  comptroller,  and  assay 
master,  or  any  two  of  them ;    the  master  to  be  one. 

Shall  be  discharged  by  letters  patent  without  fee. 

When  necessary  shall  make  two  piles  of  weights,  one  for  England,  and  one  for  Scotland. 

[In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  his  duty  to  enter  in  a  ledger  book,  the  weight,  price,  and  fineness  of 
all  the  bullion  which  should  be  brought  from  time  to  time  into  the  Mint,  with  the  names  of  the  parties,  and 
the  day.=] 

HIS    DUTY    CONJOINTLY    WITH    OTHER    OFFICERS: 
WARDEN    AND    MASTER. 

[In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  after  the  bullion  was  received,  and  the  assays  made  and  reported,  and 
entered  in  the  warden's  ledger,  the  bullion  was  to  be  put  forthwith  into  a  chest  with  two  keys  (one  to 
remain  with  the  warden,  the  other  with  the  master),  and  to  be  kept  there  until  delivered  to  the  melting. 

The  warden  to  keep  a  book  of  the  melting,  and  of  the  pot  assays,  and  that  and  the  ledger  of  the 
bullion  to  remain  in  his  custody,  and  to  be  signed  monthly  by  him  and  the  master.^] 

WARDEN,    MASTER,    WORKER,    AND    COMPTROLLER. 

When  the  money  is  completed,  they  shall  lock  it  up  until  it  is  assayed  and  delivered  to  the  importers. 

Proof  shall  be  made  in  their  presence  of  weight  and  fineness. 

Two  pieces  shall  be  taken  out  of  every  fifteen  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  two  pieces,  at  least,  out  of 
every  sixty  pounds  weight  of  silver.  One  to  be  for  the  assay,^  and  the  other  to  be  put  into  a  box,  locked 
up  by  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller,  to  be  tried  hereafter  before  the  king,  or  council,  in  the 
presence  of  the  said  warden,  master,  and  comptroller.  They  are  bound  to  attend  every  Wednesday,  to 
receive  bullion,  and  to  deliver  out  monies ;  which  they  may  also  do  on  such  other  days  as  they  shall 
appoint. 

They  are  empowered  to  allow  the  moneyers  one  penny  per  lb.  weight  on  silver  coined,  in  consideration 
of  their  performing  their  work  well,  and  making  18  oz.  weight  in  every  hundred  weight  of  silver  into  small 
monies,  and  returning  but  -^  in  scissell. 

The  moneyers  and  all  other  officers  of  the  Mint  are  enjoined,  under  pain  of  disfranchisement  and 
imprisonment,  to  work  when  required  by  them. 


'   Snelling'sMS.  List  of  Officers. 

'  Indenture  U  Eliz.  Harl.  MSS.  698. 

'  Idem. 


*  That  is,  for  the  private  assay  in  the  Mint ;  the  other  piece 
is  reserved  for  the  trial  of  the  pix. 
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The  moneyers  and  their  apprentices  are  to  attend  the  service  of  the  mint,  or  the  warden,  master,  and 
comptroller  are  to  punish  and  expel  offenders. 

They,  or  any  of  them,  may,  at  the  king's  price,  engage  as  many  gravers,  smiths,  workmen,  and 
labourers,  to  work  in  the  mint,  as  shall  to  them  seem  needful.    And  all  mayors,  &c.  are  required  to  be  aiding.' 

They  may  punish  and  remove  the  said  gravers,  &c.  at  discretion. 

Faulty  dies  are  to  be  defaced  in  their  presence,  and  not  otherwise. 

When  they  require  it,  the  clerk  of  the  irons  shall  give  them  an  account  what  blank  dies  have  been 
delivered  to  the  gravers,  sunk,  hardened,  worn  out,  returned,  or  remaining  in  hand,  that  account  may  be  kept. 

Before  they  have  sight  of  the  milling,  they  shall  take  an  oath  of  secresy  before  the  treasury. 

None  shall  inhabit  in  the  mint,  except  the  officers,  and  others  who  have  a  right,  without  their  consent. 

The  king's  assay  master  shall  try  the  value  of  disputed  gold  or  silver  in  their  presence ;  and  the  master 
is  bound  to  stand  to  his  report. 

The  melting  books,  which  are  kept  by  the  warden,  comptroller,  and  king's  clerk,  are  to  be  montidy 
subscribed  by  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller. 

The  coinage  money  received  by  the  master  to  be  kept  under  their  keys. 

WARDEN    AND    COMPTROLLER. 

If  the  monies,  on  the  trial  of  the  pix,  be  not  found  good  in  fineness,  and  yet  within  the  remedy,  they 
shall  record  the  lack,  and  a  true  account  shall  be  given  to  the  king,  who  shall  receive  the  whole  profit  by 
that  lack.  And  if  it  shall  be  found  better  in  weight,  fineness,  or  both,  such  betterness  shall  be  entered  ou 
record,  and  hold  place  to  the  master  in  the  charge,  when  any  lack  shall  be  found. 

They  shall  oversee  the  assay,  melting,  sizing,  &c.  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places ;  and  that  the  balances 
be  kept  in  order. 

WARDEN,    COMPTROLLER,    AND    ASSAY    3IASTER. 

The  pot  assay  shall  be  made  of  some  ingot  taken  by  them,  or  any  two  of  them. 

WARDEN,    COMPTROLLER,    AND    KING's    CLERK. 

Shall  keep  several  melting  books,  to  be  monthly  subscribed  by  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller. 

WARDEN,    COMPTROLLER,    KINg's    CLEKK,    AND    CLERK    OF    PAPERS. 

The  bullion  bills  given  by  the  master  shall  be  recorded  by  them.'' 

In  the  report  of  the  select  committee  appointed  to  consider  public  offices  [1810]  the  warden's  salary  is 
stated  at  365/.  and  his  deputy's  at  66/.  per  annum ;  and  it  is  there  said  that  this  office  would  admit  of  being 
brought,  at  the  expiration  of  the  existing  interests,  entirely  under  the  management  of  the  deputy,  as  now 
constituted ;  but  that  the  degree  of  responsibility,  or  trouble  attending  the  discharge  of  the  whole  duties, 
would  entitle  the  deputy  to  an  increase  of  salary.  The  office  was  abolished  by  an  act  passed  on  the  7th  of 
July,  1817,  and  its  duties  were  in  future  to  be  performed  by  the  master  of  the  mint.' 


'  This,  I  presume,  refers  lo  the  power  which  was  formerly 
given  to  them  of  taking  workmen,  even  against  their  will,  lo 
which  all  mayors,  &c.  were  to  give  assistance.  But  this  power 
could  not  exist  in  Pollett's  time. 


'  Pollett's  Mss. 

=  Stat.  57  Geo.  III.  cap.  67.     See  the  .\nnals. 
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A  List  of  the  Wardens  of  the  Mint. 


Anno 


Richard  I. 


4  and  5.  Henry  de  Cornhill.' 

8.  Odo  Parvus  and  others.' 

John. 

3.  Hngh  Oisel.3 

4.  Wido  de  Vou.< 

5.  Hugh  Oisel.5 

9.  Nigel  Ruffiis  and  Odo  Parvus.* 

Henry  III. 

1 .  Hubert  de  Burg.' 

G.  Ilger    the    Goldsmith,    Radulfus    de    Frowik,     Elias   de 
Wirecestre,  Terricus  de  Chaniurt." 

S.  Alexander  de  Dorsete  and  Henry  de  St.  Alban's.' 
1.3.  Richard  Reinger.     London  and  Canterbury.'" 
27.  Otto  Fitz  William." 

'29.  William  Hardell.     London  and  Canterbury."' 
.11.  Walter  de  Flemeng." 
.32.  William  Hardell.     London  and  Canterbury.''' 

Walter  de  More."^ 
.3.5.  J.  Silvestre.'s 
.30.  J.  de  Somercote." 

42.  William  the  King's  Goldsmith.    London  and  Canterbury." 
.50—54.  B.  de  Castell  and  Richard  de  GeofiVev."' 


Anno  Henry  IIL     ( cmitimied. ) 

54.  Bartholomew  de  Castello  ;^  alone  from  16  November  in 
this  year.'' 
Idem.-' 


55. 
56. 


Idem.' 


Edward  I. 
1.  Bartholomew  de  Castello.     London  and  Canterbury." 
7.  Idem.'*     He  died  in    this  year,   and  was  succeeded  by 

Gi-egory  de  Rokesle  and  Rolandino  de  Podio.''' 
9.  Andrew  Spersolte  and  Jacob  Donat.     Dublin." 
10.  Gregory  de  Rokesley.'* 
14.  John  de  Paturco." 

19.  Gregory  de  Rokesle.     Canterbury.*" 

20.  21.  22.  23.  William  de  Wymondham.     Canterbury.^' 

24.  Id.     London  and  Canterbury.^' 

25.  William  de  Wymondham.     Canterbury.^ 
P.  de  Leycestre.     London." 

26.  Id.35 

William  de  Wymondham.     Canterbury.** 

27.  28.  29.   William  Wymondham.       Gustos  Cambii  &  Cune- 

orum  Lond.  &  Cant.^ 
30.  John  de  Sandale.™ 
33.  John  de  Sandale.     Cnstos  Cambiorum  London',  Cantuar', 

Bristol],  Cestr',  Novicastri  super  Tynam,  Kyngeston 

super  Hull,  Ebor'  &  Exon'.» 


'  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  II.  133  and  189.  In  the  third  year 
he  accounted  for  the  profits  of  the  Cambium  of  a!l  England,  ex- 
cept Winchester.   Tlie  profit  for  one  year  appears  to  have  been  400/. 

=  Madox,  I.  280. 

'  Madox.  II.  133. 

*  Id.  ibid.  5  Id    ibid_ 

'*  Id.  I.  283.  Odo,  Oisel,  Vou,  and  RufTus,  accounted  for 
the  profits  of  the  Cambium  ;  it  is  tlierefore  to  be  presumed  that 
they  were  Custodes. 

'  Pat.  1  H.  III.  ra.  3.  In  this  year  the  Mayor,  &c.  of 
London,  were  commanded  to  deliver  to  him  the  custody  of  the 
Mint  and  Exchange  in  London. 

«  Memor.  6  H.  IIL     Rot.  3.  dors. 

'  Madox,  I.  389. 

'»  Id.  IL  133. 

"   Snelling's  MS.  List  of  Officers  of  the  Mint,  penes  Aiict. 

"  Madox,  II.  134.  In  other  places  of  Madox's  work  it 
appears  that  Hardell,  and  some  of  those  whieli  follow  him,  were 
Custodes  Cunei.     See  the  List. 

"  Snelling's  MS.  List. 

"  CI.  32H.  in.  m.  16. 

'^  Snelling's  MS.  List. 

'6  Madox,  IL205. 

"  Anecilotes  of  Painting,  I.  21.  note. 

'8  Madox,  II.  89. 

"  From  July  1,  .'JOth,  to  November  16,  .'J4th.  Misc.  Roll  in 
Record  Office  at  the  Tower. 

»>  Pat    54  H.III.  m.  11. 

"   Misc.  Roll  in  Record  Office  at  tlie  Tower. 


"  Misc.  Roll  in  Record  Office  at  the  Tower. 

»»  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  II.  207. 

'*  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  II.  207. 

^  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

26  Snelling's  MS.  List. 

^  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

^  CI.  10  E.  I.  m.  2. 

'^  Snelling's  MS.  List. 

""  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

3'   Id. 

■"  Id.  Wymondham  was  Warden  of  Canterbury  atone  until 
the  death  of  Rokesle  in  this  year.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
next  reign  the  heirs  of  Rokesle  petitioned  that  they  might  be 
released  from  a  distress  which  was  levied  upon  them  as  his  repre- 
sentatives. It  seems  that  Rokesle  had  lent  1000/.  to  the  King, 
and  that  he  had  a  grant,  by  Letters  Patent,  dated  May  30, 
18  E.  I.  of  a  power  to  repay  himself  fiom  the  profits  of  the  Mint, 
out  of  monies  then  In  his  hands,  or  which  might  subsequently  be 
in  his  possession.  The  distress,  I  presume,  was  levied  for  the 
profits  of  the  Blinl,  which  appeared  to  be  in  his  hands  at  the  time 
of  his  death.      The  petition  was  granted.       lioUs  of  Part.  1.275. 

^■^  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

«  Id. 

^  Register  Kempe,  Harl.  Mss.  No.  645.  folio  134  b. 

^  Rlint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

"  Id. 

™  CI.  30  E.  I.  m.  6.      Warden  of  the  Mint  at  London. 

®  Bundle  in  the  Tower  unclassed.  He  is  there  called  late 
Warden. 
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Anno  Edwird  I.     (continued.) 

John  de  Everdon.     Custos  Cambii  &  Cuneorum.' 
Gregorius  de  Coket  &  Orlandinus  de  Podio.      Custodes 
Cambii  S:  Monete.^ 

Edward   II. 

1.  John  de  Everdon.     Custos  Cambii  &  Cuneorum.' 
5.  7.  John  de  Lincoln.' 

7.  Peter  de  la  Posterle.      Bourdeaux.' 

8.  John  de  Lincoln.     London  and  Canterburj-.* 
W.  Trente.' 

9.  10.  11.  12.    Augustine  le  Walleys.      London  and  Can- 

terbury.* 

12.  William  de  Stowe,  Sacrist.     St.  Edmundsbury.' 

13.  14.  Augustine  le  Walleys.     Canterbury.'" 

14.  15.  William  de  Hausted." 

16.  17.  Robert  de  Haselshaw.      Custos  Cambii  &  Monete." 

Edward  III. 

1  and  2.  Walter  Turk.     Custos  Cambii  &  Monete.     London 

and  Canterbury. '^ 
1.  John  Bonguidy.     Bourdeaux.     See  the  5th  year. 
3  and  4.  John  de  Flete.       London   and    Canterbury   until 

Jan.  18,  when  he  resigned  to  John  de  Wyndesore." 
5.  John  Bonguidy  of  Lucca.     Bourdeaux.'^ 
10.  John  de  Wyndesore.     London  and  Canterbury."" 

13.  John  de  Flete.''     He  continued  until  the 
18.  when  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  late  warden." 

14.  Gerald  de  Podio.     Bourdeaux.'^ 
19—22.  William  de  Wakefeld.* 

22  [about]  James  de  James.     St.  Sever  in  Gascony." 


Anno  Edward  III.     (continued.) 

23.  John  de  Horton.'^' 

23.  24.  Robert  de  Mildenhale.     London  and  Canterbury.*" 

25.  26.  Idem.     Custos  Cambii  &  Cuneorum.'' 

27 — 34.  William  de  Rockewell.     London  and  Canterbury.'^ 

28.  William  Hunter.     York.* 

William  Borreu.     Bourdeaux." 

31.  Peter  Vemhes.     Of  Miut  of  gold  in  Bourdeaux.™ 

32.  Peter  de  la  Grote.     Aquen.^ 
34—44.  John  de  Thorp,  clerk." 

37.  38.  William  de  Speigne  and  Philip  de  Neueton.     Calais." 

49.  50.  Richard  Lyons  to  the  24th  of  July." 

50.  Thomas  Herry.^ 

William  Byremyn.     Calais.^' 

Richard   II. 

1 — 11.  John  Gurmonchester.'* 

1.  Thomas  Hervy.* 
11—14.  Guy  Roncliff,  clerk.^ 
16—20.  Andrew  Neuport.^ 

Henry  IV. 

1.  2.  Robert  Hethcote.     Custos  Monete.* 

3.  5.  Id.  Custos  Cambii  &  Cunagiorum." 

5.  Lodowick  Reconche.    Custos  Monete  &•  Cunagiorum.'" 

13.  14.  Henr)'  Somer.     Custos  Cambii  &  Monete.'* 

14.  Andrew  Neuport.      Custos  Monete.*" 

Henry  V. 
1 — 10.  Henry  Somer." 
7.  John  Boindon  and  Robert  DebojTiaire.     Rouen.'' 


'  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

'  Lib.  Rub.  Scaccarii.     The  date  does  not  appear. 

•*  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

'  Id, 

5  Rot.   rase.  7  E.  II.  m.  12. 

^  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer.  In  this  year  he  was 
committed  to  tlie  Marshall  for  money  due  to  the  King  upon  his 
account.      Madox,  II.  241. 

'  Madox,  II.  90. 

'  Mint  AccounU  in  the  Exchequer. 

»  Madox,  I.  292. 

"*  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

"  Id. 

"  Id. 

"  Id.     His  Patent  dated  February  3,  in  the  first  year. 

"  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

'^  Rol.  Vase.  5  E.  III.  ra.  1.  His  first  appointment  was  in 
the  first  year  of  this  reign,  for  five  years ;  but  he  was  now 
appointed  during  his  good  behaviour. 

'6  Rolls  of  Parliament,  II.  448. 

"  Rymer,  V.  104. 

"  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

"  Rot.   Vase.  14  E.  III.  m.  4. 

"  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer, 

"  Rolls  of  Parliament,  II.  209.     He  was  also  Assayer. 
VOL.    I. 


^  Mint  .Accounts  in  the  Exchequer  from  Michaelmas  anno  23 
to  June  2,  following. 
^  Id. 
2'  Id. 

S3    Id. 

«  Id. 

»  Eot.   Vase.  28  E.  III.  m.  12. 
«  Id.  31  E.  III.  m.  8. 
»  Id.  32  E.  in.  m.  12. 
*  Mint  .\ccounts  in  the  Exchequer. 
='  Id. 
«  Id. 
"  Id. 

^  Rot.  Franc.  30  E.  III.  m.  7. 

^  Pat.   1    R.  II.  pt.    1.  m.    13.  and   Mint  .Accounts  in  the 
Exchequer.  ' 

*5  Pat.  1  R.  ll.pt.  l.m.  29. 
"  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 
»  Id. 
M  Id. 
«>  Id. 

«  Id.  Jan.  24,  1404. 
«>  Id.  Nov.  29,  1412. 
"  Id. 
"  Id.  June  15,  1413.  «*  Rymer,  IX.  847. 
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Anno 
8.  Colin  Barva. 
8.  John  Basin. 


Henky  V. 
Saint  Lc' 
Eausse.^ 


(continued.) 


I- 
1. 
9. 

18—; 


25. 
25- 

25. 

28- 


31. 
32- 


Henry  VI. 
-13.  Henry  Somer.^ 
Thomas  Haxey.     York.* 
Richard  Bokeland.     Calais.* 
24.  John   Somerseth.        Custos   Cainbii   &   Monete,   & 

Cunagioriim." 
John  Langton  and  Walter  Anmener.     Calais.' 
-27.  John  Lematon.      Custos  Cambii,  and  Monete,  and 

Cunagiorura  " 
Richard  Vernon  and  Walter  .\umener.     Calais.' 
-30.  Thomas  Mongoraery.      Custos  Cambii,  and  Monete, 

and  Cunagiorum.'" 
Thomas    Mongoraery    and    John    Hynde.  Custodes 

Cambii  and  Monete." 
-38.  Thomas  Mongoraery.'^ 


Edward  IV. 

1.  Germayne  Linche,  Maister  and  Gardeine  of  the  King's 
Mints  and  Money  in  Ireland." 

9.  John  Wode,  Arm.  Custos  Cambii,  &  Monete,  ac  Cuna- 
giorum." 

Edward  V. 
Richard  III. 

Henry  VII. 
1_16.  William  Stafford.       Custos   Cambii,    &  Monete,    & 
Cunagii.'^ 


Henry  VIII. 
1 — 7.  William  Stafford.     As  in  the  reign  of  Henrj'  VII." 
4.  John  Coppinger.        Custos  Cambii  &  Monete,  &  Cuna- 
giorum auri  &  argenti.'^ 
26.  Thomas  Pope,  with  the  same  title.'^ 
28—35.  John  Browne.'" 

Edward  VI. 

Philip  and  Mary. 

Elizabeth. 
2—37.  Richard  Martin.*" 

James  I. 
1.  Sir  Thomas  Knevytt.*' 

5.  Thomas  Lord  Knyvet.*' 

15.  Thomas  Lord  Knyvet  and  Edmund  Doobleday,  Esq." 

22.  Sir  William  Parkhurst,  Knt." 

23.  Henry  Tweddy,  Esq.-' 

Charles  I. 
1.  Sir  Edward  Villers  and  Sir  William  Parkhurst,  Knts.** 
4.  Anthony  St.  Legar.     Custos  Cambii  and  Monete." 

6.  Sir  Wiliiam  Parkhurst.*' 

13.  Thomas  Bushell,  Esq.     Aberistwith.* 
18.  Sir  William  Parkhurst,  Knt.,  and  Thomas  Bushell,  Esq. 
Oxford.™ 

Commonwealth. 
1.  John  St.  John.3' 

Cromwell. 


'   Rot.  Norm.  8  H.  V.  pt.  1.  m.  10.  dors. 
'  See  the  Account  of  Eausse  Mint. 
■*  Jlint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer,  Dec.  20,  1423. 
■•  Pal.  pt.  5.  m.  12. 
5  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 
«  Id. 

'  Rot.  Franc.  25  H.  VI.  m.  20. 

*  Mint   Accounts.        Patent   of   Appointment   25    H.    VI. 
pt   2.  m.  29. 

s  Rot.  Franc,  m.  20. 

'"  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer.  On  Lematon's  death  in 
1450,  but  patent  not  dated  till  1452. 

1'   Pat.  31  H.  VI.  pt.  2.  m.  20  and  23. 
'*  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 
'3  Pat,  1  E.  IV.  pt.  2.  m.  25. 
"  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

'*  Id.  In  the  Act  of  Resumption  [1487]  he  is  styled  Keeper 
of  the  Exchange  and  Money  within  the  Tower  of  London,  and  of 
the  Coinage  of  Gold  and  Silver  there  and  elsewhere  within  the 
Realm  of  England.      {Rolls  of  Parliament,  VI.  380.] 

">  Jlint  -Accounts  in  the  Exchequer.  Warton's  History  of 
Sir  T.  Pope,  Appendix,  No.  3. 

"  Warton,  ubi  supra.  Coppinger  resigned  in  favour  of  Pope, 
Id.  p.  9. 


'6  Warton,  .\ppendis.  No.  3.  Nov.  13,  1535.  He  quitted 
the  office  within  eight  years  from  this  date,  but  the  exact  time  is 
not  known. 

"  Browne's  Patent  of  Appointment  was  dated  Dec.  23, 
28  H.VIII.  Harl.  Mss.  No.  698.folio35;  and  his  account  from 
Michaelmas  35  to  March  31  following,  is  at  folio  43.  Warton 
says,  that  Browne  resigned,  and  had  an  annuity  of  18/.  6s.  Sd.  by 
Writ  of  Privy  Seal,  May  24,  36  H.  VIII.     Appendix,  p.  274. 

*"  Harl.  Mss.  No.  698,  and  Mint  .Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

*'   Indenture.     LaJtadown  Mss.  No.  745. 

^  Malynes,  Lex  Uercatoria,  part  ii.  chap.  2. 

^  Ri/mer,  XVII.  19. 

»■>  Siielling's  Medals,  plate  xviii.  No.  5.  But  qu.  whether  the 
date  be  not  incorrect  ? 

»'  Pollen's  Mss. 

=6  Ri/mer,  XVIII.  G. 

«  Id.  XIX.  38. 

^  Id.  XIX.  28. 

®  Id.  XX.  162. 

*=  Follies'  Tahle  of  English  Silier  Coins,  p.  So.  He  says  they 
began  to  coin  at  Oxford  in  this  year,  under  tlie  direction  of  Park- 
hurst and  Bushell ;  but  he  does  not  slate  their  title,  or  titles, 
of  office. 

^'   Commons  Journals,  1649. 
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Charles  II. 

Sir  Philip  Lloyd.' 
Sir  Anlliony  St.  Leger." 
-14.  Sir  William  Parkhurst,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger.^ 

,    Sir  Anthony  St.  heger.* 

Sir  John  Buckworth. 

Char.  Uuncombe. 
L    James  Hoare.* 
Sir  Thomas  Wharton. 
Philip  Wharton.« 
James  Faulkenor  or  Falconar.     Edinburgh." 

JjLMES    II. 


2.  Sir  Philip  WLarton.s 

3.  Idem  and  Sir  Thomas  Wharton.' 

This  office  was  abolished  by  act  57  George  III.. 
Walter  James  deceased  in  1829. 


1. 
It. 
12- 
23. 
24. 
26. 
30. 

31. 
34. 

.35. 


William  and  Mary. 
4 — 7.  Benjamin  Overton.'" 
9.  Mr.  Isaac  Newtou." 

Anne. 
Sir  John  Stanley,  Bart." 

7.  Craven  Peyton." 

George  I. 
2—5.  Sir  Robert  Sandford.'* 

8.  William  Thompson. '^ 
11.  Walter  Carey.'^ 

13.  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine." 

George  II. 
1 — 26.  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine.'* 
26.  Richard  Herbert." 

George  III. 
6.  William  Whitmore.'" 
11.  Robert  Piggott.'" 
38.  Sir  Walter  James,  Bart.*" 


after  the  termination  of  the  existing  interest.       Sir 


OF  THE    DUTIES   OF  THE    MASTER    OF    THE    MINT    DISTINCT    FROM  THE    OTHER    OFFICERS.* 

Shall  receive  gold  and  silver  after  their  value. 

If  the  value  be  disputable,    the  king's  Assay  Master  shall  try  it  in  the  presence  of  the  Warden, 
Master,  and  Comptroller ;  and  the  Master  shall  stand  to  his  report. 


'  Snelling's  MS.  List  of  Officers. 

»  Id. 

3  Venue's  JTorks  of  Simon,  p.  83,  and  Folies'  Table,  p.  104. 

«  Snelling's  MS.  List. 

*  Id. 
«  Id. 

'  Cardonnel,  Xum.  Scot.  p.  117,  and  Preface,  p.  22. 

*  Snelling's  MS.  List. 

'  Id.  In  another  MS.  Snelling  says,  I  6nd  Wynne  in  1685, 
and  Sir  Philip  Lloyd  in  1686;  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
the  Whartons  were  laid  aside  the  beginning  of  James  IL 

'^^  History  of  Grantham,  quoted  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  Isxvi. 
p.  532.  He  was  made  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs 
in  this  year,  and  was  succeeded  as  Warden  by  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  Isaac  Newton. 

"  Snelling's  MS.  List.  General  Dictionary,  VII.  791.  In 
1699,  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Mint. 

'2  Snelling's  MS.  List. 

"  He  was  appointed  on  the  1st  of  May,  Keeper  of  the  Change 
and  Money  within  the  Tower  of  London,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Coinage  of  Gold  and  Silver  within  the  said  Tower,  and  elsewhere 
in  England,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  said  offices  were  granted 
by  her  Majesty  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  Bart,  whose  Patent  was  by 
this  Grant  determined.  3Ialcolm's  Londinium  Redivivum,  vol.  iv. 
p.  626.     Snelling's  MS.  List. 

'*  Snelling's  MS.  List. 

'>  Id. 

'«  Id. 


"  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  p.  111. 

'^  He  held  the  office  until  bis  death  in  this  year.      Id.  Ibid. 

"  SneUing's  MS.  List. 

»  Id. 

='  Id. 

^  Twenty-fourth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Finance, 
1798,  Supplement  (B). 

*  He  coins  by  virtue  of  an  indenture  between  the  king  and 
hira,  in  which  the  different  sorts  of  money,  their  weight  and  fine- 
ness, are  specified. 

One  part  of  the  indenture  was  used  to  be  kept  in  the  Exche- 
quer, as  appears  from  the  following  entry  on  the  clause  rolls  : 
"Indenture  between  the  king  and  Antony  Bache,  Merchant  de 
Gene,  and  Nicholas  Choue,  masters  and  workers  in  the  Mint  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

"  Mem.  On  April  14  in  the  present  year,  David  de  WoUoure, 
Keeper  of  the  Rolls,  delivered  another  part  of  this  indenture, 
under  the  seals  of  the  aforesaid  Antony  and  Nicholas,  to  William 
de  Stowe,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  William  de  Brockelesbv. 
one  of  the  barons,  and  Nicholas  de  Holme,  remembrancer,  to  be 
kept,  as  is  the  cnstom."  [CI.  "24  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  16.  dors.j 
Sometimes,  however,  a  commission  was  issued  for  making  the 
monies:  as  in  3  E.  VI.  when  one  was  directed  to  Sir  Edmond 
Peckham,  High  Treasurer,  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  Knt.  one  of  the 
under-treasurers,  Sir  John  Godsalve,  Knt  Comptroller,  William 
BiUingesley,  and  Thomas  Stanley,  assay  masters,  and  John 
Germin,  Provost  of  the  moneyers,  and  to  all  other  workmen. 

Lansdown  Mi^.  No.  745. 
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Shall  bring  all  gold  and  silver  which  he  receives  by  virtue  of  his  office  to  be  coined,  except  medals 
and  healing  pieces. 

Shall  receive  bullion  by  weight,  and  deliver  it  out  to  the  importers  by  the  same  weight. 

Shall  receive  whatever  is  nigh  to  standard ;  and  the  expense  of  refining  shall  be  borne  out  of  the 
revenue. 

Shall  give  bills  for  the  bidlion  he  receives. 

If  the  money  on  the  trial  of  the  pix  be  found  good,  he  shall  be  quit,  and  discharged  by  letters  patent, 
without  fee. 

If  it  be  found  without  the  remedy,  he  is  finable  at  the  king's  will.' 

Shall  deliver  the  gold  and  silver  to  the  moneyers  in  clean  pieces,  who  are  to  make  good  all  deficiencies, 
and  then  he  to  pay  these  their  wages. 

Shall  receive  for  the  coinage  of  gold  per  pound  weight,  six  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  of  silver  per 
pound  weight  one  shilling  and  four-pence  halfpenny. 

Shall  coin  five  sorts  of  money  of  gold ;  viz.  quarter  guinea,  half  guinea,  guinea,  double  guinea,  and  five- 
guinea  pieces,  of  the  standard  of  22  carats  fine,  and  2  carats  allay.  In  weight  after  tiie  rate  of  44  guineas 
and  a  half  to  the  pound  weight  troy;  and  in  value  46/.  14s.  6d. 

Is  not  obliged  to  coin  the  quarter  guineas,  unless  required  by  the  king,  or  the  treasury. - 

Contracts  to  make  eight  sorts  of  silver  money ;  viz.  pieces  of  one  penny,  two  pence,  three  pence,  four 
pence,  six  pence,  one  shilling,  half  a  crown,  and  a  crown,  of  the  standard  of  11  ounces  2  pennyweights, 
fine  silver,  and  18  pennyweights  allay.     Every  pound  weight  troy  to  be  in  value  ^l.  '2s. 

Is  allowed  for  remedy  one  sixth  part  of  a  carat  on  the  pound  weight  troy  in  weight,  or  fineness,  or  in 
both,  on  gold  moneys  coined  too  strong  or  too  feeble. 

Shall,  at  his  own  cost,  recoin  gold  monies  coined  too  strong  or  feeble  more  than  the  remedy. ^ 

Haifa  grain  in  weight  on  every  four  quarter  guineas  is  allowed  to  him  as  a  further  remedy. 

He  may  put  a  privy  mark  on  the  edges  or  flat  sides  of  gold  and  silver  monies,  and  change  it  as  he 
pleases.* 

Shall  pay  the  moneyers,  for  coining,  waste,  and  charges,  by  the  mill  and  press,  three  shillings;  by  the 
pound  weight,  for  gold. 

Shall  pay  them  for  making  the  gold  pieces  round  before  they  are  sized,  and  for  marking  the  edges 
with  letters  and  grainings;  and  for  all  tools,  instruments,  and  engines,  such  allowances  as  shall  be  directed 
by  the  treasury,  not  exceeding  sixpence  the  pound  weight. 

Shall  pay  them  for  coining  silver  eight  pence  the  pound  weight ;  and  for  making  the  pieces  round  not 
more  than  three  halfpence  the  pound  weight. 

Shall  pay  them  one  penny  more  on  the  pound  weight,  in  consideration  of  their  performing  their  work 
well,  and  making  eighteen  ounces  in  every  hundred  pound  weight  into  small  monies;  viz.  pennies  half  an 
ounce;  two  pence  three  ounces;  three  pence  six  ounces;  groats  eight  ounces  and  an  half;  and  for 
returning  but  -^^  in  scissell  of  the  gold  and  silver  delivered  to  them  in  clean  ingots :   under  the  inspection  of 


'  It  seems  that  the  Master  sometimes  took  an  undue  advan- 
tage of  the  remedy,  for  in  an  indenture  of  the  20th  E,  III.  lie  is 
reminded  that  the  remedy  was  not  granted  that  the  money  should 
be  made  more  feeble,  but  that  the  Masters  should  work  truly. 
[Claus.  30  E.  III.  pt.  I.  m.  25.  dors  ] 

^  That  is,  I  presume,  because  those  pieces  were  not  particu- 
larized in  the  indenture  under  which  he  then  coined;  for  this 
clause,  and  also  those  respecting  the  gold  and  silver  monies,  must 
he  considered  in  reference  to  the  time  when  Pollett  wrote.  At 
present  the  seven-shilling  pieces  must  be  added  to  the  denomina- 
tions of  the  gold,  and  the  quarter-guineas  withdrawn. 

[Seven-shilling  peices  also  withdrawn  from  circulation  on   the 
change  of  the  sovereign  for  the  guinea  in  1815.] 


■^  Pollett  mentions  only  the  gold  money,  but  I  presuipe  that 
the  master  is  obliged  to  recoin  the  silver  money  also,  if  it  should 
be  inaccurately  made. 

*  This  he  was  absolutely  required  to  do  by  the  indenture  of 
the  8th  year  of  Edward  IV.  which  says,  "and  the  same  niaist.'  be 
holden  at  his  pe'U  of  the  same  to  make  a  p'vce  marke  in  all  the 
moneys  whicli  he  shall  make  as  well  of  gold  as  of  sylver,  so  that 
another  lime  if  it  nede  he  may  knowe  and  wite  whicli  monies  of 
gold  and  sylver  amonge  other  of  the  same  moneys  been  of  liis 
workying,  and  which  not.'  Arclueologia,  vol.  xv.  p.  171 .  This 
also  forms  an  article  of  the  master's  duly  in  the  indenture  of  the 
1  4th  year  of  Elizabeth.      Had.  ilss.  698. 
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the  warden,   master,  and  comptroller,  or  two  of  them,   the  warden  to  be  one.       If  they  are  satisfied  that 
the  moneyers  have  so  done,  then  that  sum  to  be  allowed  to  the  master  in  his  account. 

He  covenants  to  bring  in  supplies  of  gold  and  silver,  and  to  deliver  monies  according  to  the  acts  of 
parliament ;  and  likewise  to  bear  the  waste  and  charges  of  coining  by  the  mill  and  press. 

He  shall  receive  the  coinage  money  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  encourage  the  coinage;  and  lock  it 
up,  under  the  warden's,  his  own,  and  the  comptroller's  keys. 

He  shall  pay  to  the  warden,  for  salaries,  1470/.  per  annum. 

He  shall  pay  52/.  per  annum  towards  the  diet  of  the  officers,  so  long  as  the  king  shall  allow  the  same 
sum  to  be  paid  by  the  warden. 

He  is  authorized  to  repay  the  warden  what  he  disburses. 

He  shall  account  yearly  before  the  auditors,  &c.  and  be  acquitted  without  fee. 

Shall  yearly  retain  1255/.  for  salaries. 

The  security  he  gives  is  •20,000/.:  and  he  takes  an  oath  to  perform  covenants.' 

He  shall  have  full  allowance  of  his  disbursements  in  his  accounts  before  the  auditors;  and  shall  receive 
his  salary,  &c.2 

[In  former  times  he  had  authority  to  take  as  many  gravers  of  the  irons,  and  other  workmen,  at  the 
king's  cost,  as  he  should  think  necessary ;  and  all  mayors,  bailiffs,  &c.  were  commanded,  by  the  kino-,  to 
assist  him  in  taking  such  gravers,  &c.^] 

[He  might  then  make  a  delivery  of  the  coins  to  the  merchant,  once  or  twice  in  a  week,  or  oftener  if  he 
thought  fil.^] 

[In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  he  engaged  to  have  of  his  own  coin  and  money  two  thousand  pounds  in 
stock,  for  the  readier  payment  of  those  who  should  bring  bullion  to  be  sold,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
bringing  it  to  the  mint.^] 

He  is  bound  to  make  the  gold  monies  agreeable  to  the  trial-piece  of  the  fourth  year  of  James  II.: 
and  the  silver  according  to  that  of  the  first  of  George  II. 

MASTER,    W.\RDEN,    AND    COMPTROLLER. 
[See  Warden.] 

MASTER,    COMPTROLLER,    AND    ASSAY    MASTER. 

They,  or  any  two  of  them,  whereof  the  master  to  be  one,  to  avow  the  oflScers'  fees,  wages,  diet, 
charges,  expense  of  repairs  of  houses  and  ofiices,  in  the  warden's  account. 

By  the  indenture  the  king  confirms  to  the  master  all  buildings,  &c.  profits,  privileges,  &c.  belonging 
to  the  office.6 

In  the  report  of  the  select  committee  appointed  to  consider  public  offices  [1810],  this  is  stated  to  be 
one  which  requires  little  or  no  attendance,  though  it  is  of  occasional  responsibility ;  that  it  does  not  come 
under  the  description  of  sinecure  offices,  or  offices  executed  entirely,  or  principally,  by  deputy ;  that  it  is 
not  held,  either  by  patent,  or  by  custom,  for  life :  nor  given  as  the  reward  of  public  services. 

'  The  security  given  by  Lord  Hasliiigs  in  the  eiglith  year  of       ^  From  ^Mr  Chancellor  Montague's  letter  to  Sir  Isaac  Xewton, 

Edward  IV.  was  his  bodily  oath  in  the  King's  Chancery,  binding  it  appears  that  in    1695   the   salary  was  about  600/.    [Getit.  Mag. 


himself,  his  heirs,  and  executors;  and  besides  this  he  found  eight 
borowes  (or  bondsmen)  in  one  hundred  pounds  each.  Indenture, 
Arclueotogia,  vol.  xv.  p.  177. 

'  His  salary  is  confirmed  by  the  Indenture,  and  is  500/., 
payable  out  of  several  (recited)  acts  of  parliament,  or,  in  default, 
out  of  the  king's  seignorage  for  coinage,  or  some  other  of  his 
majesty's  revenues.  [PoUett's  Abstract  of  the  indenture  in  force 
between  tfie  king  and  Mr.  Conduitt,  in  1744].  But  in  this 
statement  there  must  be  some  error,  as  the  seignorage  was 
abolished  by  statute  18  Charles  II.  chap    v.  ;  '  PoUett's itss. 


Ixxvi.  532]  ;  but  by  statute  39  George  III.  chap.  xciv.  it  was 
limited  to  3000/.  per  annum  in  lieu  of  salary  and  fees,  the  tatter 
of  which  amounted  to  a  large  sum  upon  every  considerable 
coinage. 

'  Indentures  E.  IV.     Archceologia,  vol.  sv.  p.  172. 

*  Ibid.  p.  174. 

»  Indenture  14  Eliz.  Harl.  ilss.  698. 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  MASTERS  OF  THE  MINT. 


Anno  Henry  I. 

Godwin  Socclie,  Winchester.' 

Edward  I. 

3.  Gregory  Rokesley.* 

8.  William  de  Turnemire,  of  Marseilles.^ 
Richard  de  Lotliebury,  St.  Edmundsbuiy.'' 

9.  Alexander  Novman  de  Luic,  Dublin.* 
9  or  10.  Gregory  de  Rokesley.^ 

13.  William  de  Turnemire,  in  Gascony.' 

14.  John  de  Caturco  and  Gerald  Mauhan,  London  and  Can- 

terbury.' 
1.5.  John  de  Caturco,  Magister  Monete  in  Camb.'  Lond.' 
25 — 28.  John  Porcher,  Magister  Monete  Cambii.'" 
2.5  to  12  Edw.  II.  Roger  de  Rede,  St.  Edmundsbury." 
28.  Alexander  Norman  de  Luyke,  Dublin.'^ 

Hubert  Elion,  William  de  Turnemire,  and  his  brother.'^ 

Ed\yard  II. 

2.  John  te  Puntoyse.'* 

6.  John  de  Pontoyse  and  Lapine  Roger,  London  and  Can- 
terbury.'^ 
8.  Lapine  Roger.'* 
10 — 12.  Giles  de  Hertesburgh  and  Terric  de  Lose,  London 

and  Canterbury." 
12  from  25  Edw.  I.  Roger  de  Rede,  St.  Edmundsbury.'" 
12.  Alan  de  Cove,  St.  Edmundsbury.'s 


Anno  Edward  II.  (continued.) 

Giles  de  Hertesburgh,  Canterbury.*" 
12 — 17.  Lapine  Roger,  Magister  Monete  monetand.  in  Cam- 

biis  London'  and  Cant." 
13.  Hugh  de  Houton,  St.  Edmundsbury.*' 

Edward   III. 

1.  Roger  Rykcman,  London  and  Canterbury.*" 

17.  George  Kirkyn  and  Lotto  Nicholyn,  of  Florence." 
Henry  Brisele.'* 

Hugh  Martyn,  Bourdeaux  and  Aquen.* 

18,  19,  28.  Percival  de  Porche  de  Luca." 
18.  Luke  Nicholyn.^" 

Walter  de  Dunflower.* 
20.  George  Kirkyn  and  Lotto  Nicholyn.^ 
21  and  22.  Bertraiid  de  Polirac,  Meistre  du  Coigne,  and  de 
Monoies  de  la  Duchee  de  Guien." 

Luke  Nicholyn  and  George  Clerkyn.^' 

23.  John  Lotte  Nicole  Donato  du  Chastell  de  Florence  and 

Socii  Sui.*" 

24.  Anthony  Bache  of  Geneva  and  Nicholas  Choue.^" 
Henry  de  Brusele.** 

25  and  26.  Henry  de  Brusele  and  John  de  Cicestre.* 
27  and  28.  Henry  de  Brusele,  London  and  Canterbury.'' 
28.  Henry  de  Brusely,  York.^' 

30.  John  Donative,  of  the  Castle  of  Florence,  and  Pliilip  John 
Denier.^' 


'  British  Topography,  vol.  i.  p.  389. 

-  Slow.  He  was  mayor  of  London  in  this  year. 

"  Lib.  Rub.  Scaccurii,  folio  247.  In  Stow's  Survey,  Rokesley 
appears  as  Master  of  the  IMint  under  this  year. 

*  Beg.  A'empe,  Harl.  ^[is.  645,  folio  116,  b.  He  continued 
until  25  Edw.  I. 

'  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer,  and  Simon's  Irish  Coins, 
p.  15. 

°  Madox,  i.  291. 

'  Rot.  Vase.  13  Edw.  I.  m.  2. 

8  Madox,  ii.  90. 

'  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

'»  Id.  and  Lib.  Rub.  Scacc.  fulio  259. 

"   I\^ortfi^s  Answer  to  Clarke,  p.  13. 

'2  Lib.  Rub.  Scacc.  fol.  259.  In  a  clause  roll  of  the  30th 
year  of  Edward  I.  the  king  styles  him  Alexander  Norman  de 
Luca,  Monetar'  nr'  Hib'n',  m.  6. 

"  Idem.     List  without  date,  fol.  245. 

"  Madox,  ii.  90.     He  succeeded  John  le  Porcher. 

'5   Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

'*  Id.  In  the  next  year  Stephen  Week  was  his  locum  lenens 
at  Canterbury. 

'■  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer.  On  the  resignation,  as 
it  should  seem,  of  Lapine  Roger,  Baldewyn  de  Afflynham  was 
their  locum  tenens. 


'^  Korth's  Ansu'er  to  Clarke,  p.  13. 

"  Reg.  U'erketone,  folio  11,  b.     Hart.  Mss.  No.  638. 

"'  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

=1  Id. 

i^  Reg.  Xempe.  fol.  117.      Harl.  Mss.  No.  645. 

'^  Madox's  Mss.  vol.   Ixix.    p.    107.      He  succeeded   Lapine 
Roger. 

2'  CI.  17  Edw.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  4.  dors. 

"  CI.  17  Edw.  in.  m.  15.  dors. 

»  Rot.  Vase.  17  Edw.  Ill.m.  14. 

»?  CI.  18  E.  in.  pt.!,l.  m.  4.     CI.  18  E.  HI.  m.  19.  dors. 
Rolls  of  Parliament,  ii.  452. 

^  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

^  Lowndes. 

3»  CI.  20  E.  TIT.  pt.  2.  m.  22. 

3'   B.  Pari.  ii.  208. 

'*  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

'=  Id. 

"  Id.  and  CI.  24  E.  IIL  pt.  I.  m.  16.  dors. 

''  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

^  Pat.  25  E.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  13.  dors. ;  and  CI.  m.  15  ;  and 
Mint  Accounts. 

'-^  IMint  Accounts, 

^  Id. 

^  Indenture,  Lansdown  Mss.  No.  745. 
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Anno 


Edward  III.  (continued). 


34.  Peter  Bataile,  Rochelle." 

35.  G.  de  Barde.2 

36.  Robert  de  Poich.^ 

37.  Idem.' 

Guater  de  Barde.* 

Henrj'  de  Brussele,  Calais.^ 

38.  G.  de  Barde,  Calais.' 

39.  Thomas  Kyng,  Calais.' 

40.  John  Chichester.^ 

40.  41.  43.  Gautron  de  Barde,  Calais.'" 

44.  Gauter,  or  Gawtron  de  Bard." 

45,  46,  48.  Bardet  de  .Malepilys." 
49,  50.  Galtron'  de  Bard." 

Richard  II. 

1 — 14.  Gautron  de  Bardes." 

18.  Nicholas  Malakin,  a  Florentine.'^ 
John  Wildeman.'* 

19.  Nicholas  Malakine." 

19,  20,  21.  Geoffrey  MuUekyn." 

Henry  IV. 

3.  Walter  Merwe,  Magister  Monete  Lond." 

4.  Idem,  Magister  Monetarum.*" 


Anno  Hesrv  IV.  (continued). 

14.  Richard  Gamer." 
Lodowic  John.'^ 

He.nry  V. 

1  and  2.  Lodewick,  or  Lowys,  John,  London  and  Calais^ 
5.  Conrad  Melwer,  Duchy  of  Normandy .'* 
5 — 7.  John  Lowys,  or  Lodowic  John."* 

8.  John  Marceur,  St.  Lo.^' 

9.  Bartholomew  Goldbeter.*' 

Henry  VI. 

1 — 11.  Bartholomew  Goldbeter,  London,  Vork,  Bristol,  and 

Calais.^ 
4.  Robert  Manfeld-^* 
10  and  11.  William  Russe,  London,  Calais,  Bristol,  and  York."" 
13 — 24.  John  Paddesley,  of  the  same  places." 
24 — 38.  Robert  Manfel'd,  London  and  Calais.** 
37—49.  Sir  Richard  Tonstall,  Knt.^ 

39.  Robert  Bishop  of  Ross,   London,  the  Realm  of  England, 
and  Calais.** 
Germayne  Lynch,  Ireland.** 

Edward  IV. 

1 — 16.  William  Lord  Hastings,  London  and  Calais.* 
1 — 13.  Germayne  Linche,  Ireland." 


'   Rot.  Kales.  34  E.  III.  pt.  1.  ra.  6. 
'  Snellings  MS.  List. 

*  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

*  Id. 
'  Id. 

*  Mint  Accounts.  In  Rot.  Franc.  37  E.  III.  n.  11.  his 
name  is  written  Brisele. 

'  Mint  Accounts. 

»  Rot.  Franc.  39  E.  III.  m.  9. 

»  CI.  40  E.  in.  pt.  l.m.  12. 

'°  Mint  Accounts,  and  Rot.  Franc.  40  E.  III.  m.  4. 

"  Mint  Accounts. 

'2  Uwndes.  CI.  45  E.  III.  m.  27  dors.;  SneUings  MS. 
List ;  and  CI.  46  E.  III.  m.  18.  dors. 

"  Mint  Accounts. 

'*  Pat.  1  R.  II.  pt.  1.  m.  31.  Rolls  of  Parliament,  in.  392, 
and  Mint  Accounts.  Snelling's  3I.S.  List  has  John  Wildman  as 
Master,  1  R    II.;  but  I  know  not  on  what  authority. 

'*  Lowndes, 

'6  Glaus.  18  R.  II.  m.  25. 

"  Bre.  Reg.  18  and  19  R.  II. 

"  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

"  Id.     Claus.  3  H.  IV.  pt.  2.  dors. 

^  Miiit  Accounts. 

"  Id. 

=  Id. 

"  Ind.  CI.  1  H.  V.  m.  35.  dors.     Snelling's  MS.  List. 

"  Rot.  ^^orm.  5  H.  V.  m.  9. 

^  Mint  -•Accounts.  His  name  is  written  both  ways  in  the 
same  account. 


«  Rot.  A^or7n.  8  H.  V.  pt.  1.  m.  10.  dors. 

'^  Claus.  9  H.  V.  m.  2.  dors. 

"  CI.  1  H.  VI.  m.  13.  dors.  Pat.  4  H.  VI.  pt.  2.  m.  16. 
Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer.  Pat.  7  H.  VI.  pt.  1.  m.  18. 
Acquietanc.  p'  Execut.  Barth'i  Goldbeter  M'ri  Monet'.  R.  post 
Assaya  inde  fact'.  Pat.  11  H.  VI.  pt.  1.  m.  11.  He  is  some- 
times called  Bartholomew  Seman  Goldbeter. 

^  Lowndes,  and  Snelling's  MS.  List. 

*>  Pat.  10  H.  VI.  pt.  1.  m.  29;  and  11  H.  VI.  pt.  1.  ra.  9. 

"  Mint  Accounts,  and  CI.  12  H.  VI.  m.  4.  dors. 

^  Mint  Accounts. 

=»  CI.  37  H.VI.  m.  11.  dors. ;  and  CI.  49.  H.VI.  m.  4  dors. 

^  Pat.  39  H.  VI.  m.  16.  He  was  Bishop  of  Ross  in  Ireland, 
which  see  is  now  annexed  to  Cork. 

**  Pat.  39  H.  VI.  m.  7. 

^  Pat.  4  E.  IV.  pt.  2.  m.  16.  Mint  Accounts.  Pat.  11  E. 
IV.  pt.  2.  m.  3.  Pat.  16  E.  IV.  pt.  m.  3.  Of  the  King's 
peculiar  munificence  the  same  year  [/.  e.  1  E-  IV.]  he  had  a  grant 
of  the  office  of  Master  of  his  Mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
Town  of  Calais,  for  twelve  years.  l_Ditgdale*s  Baronage,  vol.  i. 
p.  580].  From  an  Indenture  of  4th  E.  IV.  it  appears  that  Lord 
Hastings  was  also  Keeper  of  all  manner  of  the  King's  Eschaunges 
and  Outcbaunges  in  the  Tower  of  London,  Realm  of  England. 
Territory  of  Ireland,  and  Town  of  Calais.  [Pat.  4  E.  IV.  pt.  2. 
m.  16].  Another  Indenture,  of  the  eighth  year  of  E.  IV.  was 
communicated  by  Taylor  Combe,  Esq.  to  the  Society  of  .\ntiqua. 
ries,  and  was  printed  in  the  xvth  volume  of  the  Archjeologia, 
p.  164. 

^  Pat.  1  E.  IV.  pt.  2.  m.2j.  Simon's  Irish  Coins,  p.  27.  and 
Appendix,  No.  xiii. 
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Anno 


Edward  IV.  {conlinued). 


Anno 


Henry  VIII.  {conlinued). 


19.  Hugh  Brice.' 

22.  Bartholomew  Reed." 

Thonias  Gahnole,  Master  and  Worker  of  the  Money  of 
Silver  in  Develyn  and  W'aterford.^ 

Edward  V. 

Richard  III. 
I.  Robert  Brackenbury.' 

Henry   VII. 

] — 5.  Giles  Lord  Uawbeney,  Knt.,  and  Bartholomew  Rede, 

Goldsmith.' 
1.  Robert  Bowley,  Maister  of  the  Cunage  and  Mynt,   within 
the  Cities  of  Dy  velyn  and  Waterford.* 

8.  John  Sbaa  and  Bartholomew  Reed.' 

9.  Robert  Fenrother  and  Bartholomew  Reed.' 

10 — 13.  John  Sbaa  and  Bartholomew  Rede,  Operarii  Monete.' 

Henry  VIII. 

1 — 10.  William  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy.'" 
1.3.  William  Wright,  York." 
18.  Ralph  Rowlet,  and  Martin  Bowes." 
22.  William  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy.'^ 
25.  William  Tillesworth,  Archbishop's  Mint,  Canterbury.'* 
.34.  Sir  Martin  Bowes,  and  Ralphe  Rowlett.''' 
35.  Sir  Martin  Bowes. "^ 


36.  Sir  Martin  Bowes,   Knt.,  Stephen  Vau'ghan,  and  Thomas 
Knight,  Esquires,   Under-treasurers  ;   Robert  Brook, 
Comptroller;  John  York,  William  BiUingsley,  Wil- 
liam Knight,  and  Thomas  Stanley,  .\ssay  Masters." 
Nicholas  Tyery." 

Edward  VI. 

1.  John  York,  and  others,  Southwark. 
William  Tilsworth,  Canterbury. 
Sir  Martin  Bowes,  Tower.'* 

2.  George  Gale,  York. 
John  York,  Southwark. 
\Villiam  Tilsworth,  Canterbury.^ 

3.  i,  and  5.  Sir  Edmund  Peckhi'm,  and  others.^' 
Sir  William  Sharrington,  Uuiham  House. ^^ 

4—6.  Martyn  Pirri,  Dublin.''^ 

5.  York  and  Throgmorton." 

C.  George  Gale,  John  Winde,  Richard  Lee,  York.'' 


Philip  and  Mary. 


1.  Thomas  Egerton.' 


Elizabeth. 


2.  Sir  Thomas  Stanley  and  others." 
14 — 19.  John  Lonison.^ 
15.  Thomas  Stanley.^ 
23.  Sir  Richard  Martin.* 


'    Rymer,  xii.  96.    Brice  was  Deputy  to  Lord  Hastings  [Pat. 

9  E.  IV.  pt.  1.  m.  20 ;  and  anno  13.  pt.  1.  m.  10.]  as  he  was  also 

10  Reed  [Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer].  I  therefore  suspect 
that  he  w.is  INIaster  of  the  Mint  of  Calais  only.  Ryraer  states, 
above,  that  Hugh  Brice,  Alderman  of  London,  Master  of  the 
Mint,  was  one  of  the  persons  .appointed  to  hold  the  Conference 
at  Maclinia,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  upon  the  lilh  of  Januaiy, 
1279. 

Caxton,  in  "  Tht/mage,  or  Mirrour  of  the  irorlile,"  which  he 
printed  in  1481,  says,  that  he  translated  that  book  at  the  request, 
desire,  cost,  and  dispense  of  the  honourable  and  worshipful  man 
Hugh  Brice,  Alderman  and  Citizen  of  London,  who  told  him 
that  he  intended  to  present  it  to  tlie  Lord  Hastings.  [Typogra- 
phical  Antiquilies.      Dibdin's  Edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  105,  106]. 

-  Lowndes.      ]Mint  Accounts. 

»  MS.  No.  116.  Antiq.  Soc.  Library. 

■*  Lowndes. 

5  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer.  Snelling's  MS.  List  of 
Officers. 

^  Rolls  of  Parliament,  VI.  346. 

'  Snelling's  MS.  List. 

*  Lowndes. 

"  Mint  Accounts. 

'»  Id. 

"  Wynne's  Mss.  in  the  Library  of  All  Souls  College  Oxford, 
vol.  Ixxxi.  folio  233,  b.  Wright  was  Master  of  the  Archbishop's 
Mint. 


'2  MS.  Indentures,  penes  G.  Chalmers,  Arm. 
'^  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer.  In  this  year  he  appointed 
Hugh   Welshe  to  be   his  Deputy  in  the  Tower   of  London,   the 
Reahn  of  England,  and  the  town  of  Calais. 
'*  See  the  account  of  that  Mint. 
"  Loumdes. 

'«  Harl.  J»fo.  No.  698.  folio  43. 

"  Indenture,  Lansdotm  Mss.  No.  745.  These  were  not 
Masters,  but  Commissioners. 

'9  Nicholson,  Eng.  Hist.  Lib.  p.  249,  no  date. 
"  Lowndes.    Lansdoum  Ms.  No.  744,  says  the  same  on  36  H. 
VIll. 

=»  Id. 

5'  Lowndes.  These  were  Commissioners,  like  those  in  the 
36tb  of  Henry  VIII.  Snelling's  MS.  List  has  Richard  Throg- 
morton  for  these  years. 

^  Penrwnl's  London,  p.  132. 

^  Cotton  Mss.   Otho  E.  X.  folio  186.     Edward  VI.  Journal. 
Burnet's  Reformation,  vol  ii.  Appendix,  p.  47. 
"  Journal,  p.  32. 
^  Harl.  Mss.  No.  38,  folio  249. 
*  Lowndes. 
"  Id. 

^  Harl.  Mss.  No.  698,  folio  24.     Lowndes. 
^  Lansdou'n  Mss.  No.  5. 
M  Leatce,  p.  250. 


Anno 

24,  25. 
26—43. 


1—3. 

13.  Lor 
.17—21. 

21.  Sir 

22.  Sir 

23.  Sir 


Eliz.\eeth  (conlinued). 

Richard  Martin.' 

Sir  Richard  Martin,   Knt.,  and  Richard  Martin  his 
son.^ 

James  I. 

Sir  Richard  Martin,   Knt.,  and  Richard   Martin   his 

son.^ 
d  Knevet,  and  Edward  DouWeday.* 

Randall  Cranfield.^ 
Edward  Villiers,  Knt.* 

Edward  Villiers,  Knt,  and  Henry  Twedy,  Esq.' 
Edward  Villiers,  Knt.' 
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Cha 


I. 


1—11.  Sir  Robert  Harley.» 
11—16.  Sir  Ralph  Freeman.'" 
13.  Thomas  Bushel,  Esq.,  Aberistwith." 


1 7.  Sir  William  Parkhurst.  1 
J 


;Oxford.'5 


Thomas  Bushel,  Esq. 
18.  Sir  Robert  Harley.'^ 
22.  Henry  Slingsby.'* 

John  Faulkener,  or  Falconar,  Edinburgh.'- 

Commonwealth. 
1 — 3.  Aaron  Guerdain.'* 

Cromwell. 


22,  24,  2(i,  30.  Henry  Slingsby." 
30.  Thomas  Neale.*' 

John  Faulkener,  or  Falconar,  Edinburgh.*^ 

James  II. 
1.  Thomas  Neale.^ 

4.  John  Trinder,  Thomas  Goddard,  William  Talbot,  William 
Brumfield,  Francis  Rice,  Edward  Fox,  Dublin. 
Walter  Plunket,  Limerick.^' 

William  and  Mary. 

1—10.  Thomas  Neale.^ 
11.  Sir  Isaac  Newton.^ 
12    Major  Wyvil,  York.''  " 

Anne. 


4 — 12.  Sir  Isaac  Newton."'' 
12.  John  Conduit.^ 

George  II. 
1.  John  Conduit.* 
11 — 13.  Honourable  Richard  Arundell.^' 
18.  The  same.** 
18—30.  William  Chetwind.'^ 


Charles  II. 

12.  Sir  William  Parkhurst." 
12—14.  Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  Knt.'* 

Sir  Thomas  Vyner,  Robert  Vyner,  and  Daniel  Bellingham, 
Dublin." 


George  III. 

9.  Honourable  Charles  Sloane  Cadogan.^ 

24.  Earl  of  Effingham.^ 

29.  Earl  of  Chesterfield.*^ 

30.  Earl  of  Leicester.^ 


I   Harl.  Mss.  No.  698,  folio  23.     Lowndes. 
"  Lowndes.      Indenture,  Lansdown  Mss.  No.  745. 
^  Folkes,  p.  66.     Lowndes. 
^  Snelling's  !MS.  List. 

'  Id.      PoUett.     Leake,  p.  279.      Rymer,  xviii.  6. 
^  PoUett. 
'  Id. 
«  Id. 

'  Folkes,  p.  94.     Pollett. 
'"  Lowndes. 
"   Folkes,  p.  82. 

"  See  the  account  of  the  Oxford  Mint. 
"  Snelling's  MS.  List. 
'■*  Lowndes. 

''  See  the  explanation  of  Plate  xli.  No.  11,  and  the  following 
;,  e. 
"  Folkes,  p.  95.      Violet's  Mysteries  of  Mint  Affairs,  p.  172. 
"   Violet's  Appeal  to  Ceesar,  p.  26. 
"   Vertue's  Works  of  Simon,  second  edition,  p.  83. 
"  Simon's  Irish  Coins,  Appendix,  Ivii. 
"  Snelling's  MS.  List. 
"  Id. 
VOL.  I. 


^  Cardonnel,  Kum.  Scot.  p.  117,  and  Preface,  p. 22. 

^  Lowndes. 

"  Simon's  Irish  Coins,  p.  59.  They  were  Commissioners  for 
coining  the  Brass  Money. 

^  Lowndes.  Harl.  Misccl.  viii.  484. 

*  Snelling's  MS.  List.      General  Dictionary. 

^  Drake's  York,  Appendix,  p.  ciii. 

^  Pollett.  He  held  this  office  until  his  death,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1726-7.  General  Dictionary.  Upon  his  death  it  was 
offered  to  Dr.  Clarke,   who  refused  it.     Life  by  Wharton,   p.  135. 

^  General  Dictionary. 

*>  Id.     Snelling's  MS.  List. 

"'  Snelling's  MS.  List.  Valiavine's  Observations  on  the  CurreiU 
Coin,  p.  15.  ArundeWs  Final  Account,  1744,  January  3.  Lans- 
doum  Mss.  vol.  704. 

^  Folkes,  p.  112. 

**  Snelling's  MS.  List.  MaitlaniCs  History  of  London,  vol.  i. 
p.  155. 

^  Verdict  on  Trial  of  the  Fix,  1799,  and  Indenture  of  eleventh 
year. 

^  Gent.  Mag.  Ixxvi.  533,  from  Tumor's  History  of  Gran- 
tham. 
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Anno  George  III.  (continued). 

.34.  Sir  George  Younge,  Bart.' 

39.  Lord  Hawkesbury.' 

41.  Lord  Arden." 

42.  Right  Honourable  Joliu  Smythe.* 

44.  Earl  Batburst.-' 

45.  Lord  Charles  Spencer.^ 

46.  Bragge  Bathurst.* 

47.  Earl  Batburst.' 
52.  Earl  of  Clancarty.s 

54.  Right  Hon.  Wniiam  Wellesley  Pole." 

George  IV. 

3.  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Wallace,  (now  Lord  Wallace). 

7.  Right  Hon.  Geo.  Tierney. 

8.  Right  Hon.  I.  C.  Harris. 

William  IV. 

1.  Lord  Auckland. 

4.  Right  Hon.  James  Abercromby. 

5.  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Baring,  (now  Lord  Ashhurton). 
5.  Right  Hon.  Henry  Labouchere. 

Depcty  Masters  and  Workers. 

George  III. 
24.  James  Morrison. 

43.  James  W.  Morrison. 

The  Master  has  his  own  Assay  Master.  In  the  29th  of 
George  II.  that  office  was  held  by  Joseph  Lucas.'  In  the  3Sth 
of  George  III.  by  Robert  Bingley;'  and  in  the  50th  of  the 
same  reign,  the  present  officer,  J.  M.  Beckwith,  received  his 
appointment. 

Of  the  Duty  of  the  Comptroller   of  the  Mint 
distinct  from  the  other  officers. 

Shall  annually  make  a  Roll  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  molten 
and  coined,  and  deliver  it  on  oath  before  one  of  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer. 


Comptroller  and  Warden.     See  Warde.n. 

Comptroller,  Warden,  and  Master.     See  Warden. 

Comptroller,  Warden,  and  Assay  Master.     See  Warden. 

Comptroller,  Warden,  and  King's  Clerk.     See  Warden. 

Comptroller,  Warden,  and  King's  Clerk,  and  Clerk  of 
Papers.     See  Warden. 

Comptroller,  Master,  and  .\ssav  Master.      See  Master.'" 

A  List  of  the  Comptrollers  of  the  Mint. 

-Anno  Edward  II. 

o — 15.  Roger  de  Frouwik,  or  Roger  Frowyke,  Canterbury." 

Edward  III. 
3  and  4.  John  Ponteyse.'^ 
23 — 2S.  Richard  de  Grymmesby,  London  and  Canterbury." 
28.  Henry  de  Brusle,  York." 

William  Bon-eu,  in  Aquitaine.'* 
34.  Henry  de  Brysele,  Contr.  Monet'  argent  in  Turr'  London'." 

Hugh  de  Wytbingham." 
36  and  37.  Gauter  de  Bard." 
37—43.  Eustas  de  Glaston." 
44.  Gauter  de  Bard.** 

Richard  II. 

Henry  IV. 

2 — 5.  William  Fitzhugh,  Goldsmith,  Contr.  Magri  Moneic.-' 

13.  Thomas  Drayton,  Comptroller  and  Assayer.*' 

14.  William  Fitzhugh.^ 

Henry  V. 
5—7.  William  Fitzhugh,  Contr.  Cambii  and  Monete.« 

Henry  VI. 

1— S.  John  Derlyngton.'^ 

1.  Thomas  Roderham,  Comptroller,  Exchanger,  and  .Assayer, 

York.=« 
8.  John  Tyse.^ 


'  Verdict  in  1799,  on  Trial  of  the  Pis. 

=  Gent.  Mag.  Ixxvi.  533. 

'   Votes  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  19,  1801. 

^    Gent.  Mag.  as  above. 

'  From  the  Public  Papers. 

*  Gazette. 

'  Indenture,  August  16,  1815. 

*  MaiilaniTs  History  of  London,  1756,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

'  SepoTt  of  Select  Conwiillee  on  Finance.  1718.     Report  xxiv. 
Supplement  (B). 
">  Pollen's  Ms. 

"   Mint  .\ccounts  in  the  Exchequer. 
'»  Id. 
"  Id. 


"  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

'5  Rot.  Fasc.  28  E.  III.  in.  12. 

'*  Mint  Accounts,  from  April  5  to  June  16. 

"  Mint  Accounts,  from  June  17  to  Jlichaelmas  following 

'®  Mint  .\ccounts. 

'»  Id. 

=»  Id. 

2'   Id. 

»  Pat.  13  H.  IV.  pt.  2.  m.  27. 

^  Mint  Accounts. 

«  Id. 

"  Id. 

»  Pat.  1  H.  VI.  pt.  5.  m.  12. 

"  Mint  Accounts. 
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Anno  Henry  VI.  (continued). 

9  and  10.  John  Hexham.' 
13—19.  Henry  Ragley.' 
16.  Giles  Seyntlowc,  Calais.^ 
23—28.  Thomas  Thorpe.* 

23.  Giles  Seyntlowe,  and  William  Wever,  Calais.' 
29.  Richard  Joynour.'' 

30 — 38.  Humphrey  Hayford,  Citizen  and  Goldsmith  of  Lon- 
don, Contr.  Monete  and  Cunagii.' 

Edward  IV. 
1.  Thomas  St.  Legier,  Comptroller,  Campsor,  and  Assayev." 

Edward  V. 
Richard  III. 

Henry  VII. 

1 — 3.  Nicholas  Flynte,  Contr.  Monete  &  Cunagii  infra 
Tun-im.  Lond.' 

Henry  VIII. 

3 — 10.  Henry  Wyott,  Miles,  Contr.  Monete  d"'- Regis  infra 
Turrim  Lond. ;  ac  Cunagii  Auri  &  Argenti  infra 
Tur'.  predict;  &  alibi  infra  Rcgnum  Anglie.'" 

33.  Peter  Meawtas." 

34 — 36.  Hugh  Egglionbie,  Contr.  and  Assayer." 

36.  Robert  Brooke,  or  Brookes." 

Edward  VI. 

3.  Sir  John  Godsalve." 

Robert  Recorde,  Bristol.'^  , 

4.  Thomas  Fleetwood."" 
Oliver  Dawbeney,  Dublin.'" 

Philip  and  Mary. 


Anno 

1.  Thomas  Stanley." 
37.  Andrew  Palmer." 


ELIZABETH. 


James  I. 


2—15.  Richard  Rogers.» 

Charles  I. 

1.  Richard  Rogers  and  William  Wood."' 
15.  Henry  Cogan  and  William  Wheeler,  Contrs.  Cunagii  & 

MonetcB.^^ 

Commonwealth. 


1.  Henry  Cogan. ^ 

3.    Bamardiston.'* 


13.  James  Hoare.^ 


Cromwell. 
Charles  II. 

James  II. 


4.  Messrs.     Holland,     Morgan,     Osborn,     and     Dempsey, 
Dublin."^ 


William  and  Mary. 


James  Hoare.^ 


2.  John  Ellis.=» 
10.  Edward  Phelips.^' 
13.  Martin  Bladen.* 


1.  Martin  Bladen." 


Anne. 


George  I. 


'  Mint  Accounts. 
=  Id. 

'  Rot.  Franc.  16  H.  VI.  m.  7. 
*  Mint  Accounts. 
5  Rot.  Franc.  23  H.  VI.  m.  12. 
^  Mint  Accounts. 
'  Id. 

8  Glaus.  1  E.  IV. 
°  Blint  Accounts. 
'»  Id. 

"   Sir  Julius  Caesar's  MS.  penes  Autor. 
>2  Harl.  Mss.  No.  698.  fol.  35,  43. 
"  Snellings  MS.  List. 
'»  Id. 

'^  Barrett's  History  of  Bristol,  p.  440. 

"^  Snelling's  MS.  List.     Noble  says  that  he  was  Treasurer  of 
the  Royal  Mint  in  Southwark. 

Memoirs  of  Cromwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 
"  Cotton  Mss.  Otho  E.  X.  fol.  186. 


'*  Pat.  1  Eliz.  m.  3.  dors.  Snelling  has  in  this  year,  John 
Bull  instead  of  Stanley. 

"  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

»  Snelling's  MS.  List.     Symer,  xvii.  19. 

^'   Eymer,  xviii.  6. 

^  Id.  six.  379.  Henry  Cogan  was  appointed  to  these  places, 
in  reversion,  on  the  6th  of  September  1627.     Rymer,  xviii.  988. 

'^  Commons  Journals. 

«  Snelling's  MS.  List. 

^  Id. 

^  Simon's  Irish  Coins,  p.  59.  They  were  Comptrollers  of 
his  mint  for  the  brass  ijioney. 

"  Snelling's  MS.  List  ;  witliout  date. 

■^  Id. 

»  Id. 

^  Biographia  Dramatica,  vol.  i.  p.  29. 

"  Id.  vol.  i.  p.  29.  I  know  not  whether  his  appointment 
took  place  in  this  reign  or  in  the  preceding  one.  It  is  dated  in 
1714. 
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Georgf.  II. 


George  III. 


2—29.  Lord  Aylmer.' 
28.  John  BuUer. 


26.  John  Buller.= 

38.  John  Carthew,  Esq.= 


By  the  Indenture  of  the  55th  year,  the  Deputy  Comptroller  is  to  perform  the  duties  of  this  office  on 
the  termination  of  the  present  interest,  and  no  deputy  to  be  afterwards  appointed. 

In  1801,  John  Tekell  Esq,  was  appointed  to  the  office,  which  was  regulated  by  Act  57  Geo.  III.,  the 
present  deputy,  Mr.  W.  H.  Barton,  to  become  principal. 


OF    THE    DUTY    OF    THE    KING  S    ASSAY    M.iSTER,    DISTINCT    FROM    THE    OTHER    OFFICERS. 

He  shall  keep  a  book  of  bullion  brought  into  the  mint,  and  also  of  the  pot  assay,  to  be  made  of  some 
ingot  to  be  taken  by  the  warden,  comptroller,  and  assay  master,  or  two  of  them. 

The  master  is  bound  to  stand  to  his  report  on  the  trial  of  gold  and  silver,  in  dispute  between  him  and 
the  importers,  being  made  in  the  presence  of  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller.* 

Mr.  PoUett  has  omitted  to  mention  that  the  coins  cannot  be  issued  until  their  delivery  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  king's  assay  master;  whose  office  has,  in  modern  times,  arisen  to  the  highest 
importance,  as  the  very  distant  periods  to  which  the  trials  of  the  pix  have  lately  been  deferred,  have  left 
him  the  sole  guardian  of  the  purity  of  many  millions  of  money.  The  trials  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  present  reign  all  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  skill  and  integrity  of  the  assay  master,  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  moneyers. 


Assay  Master,  Warden,  and  Comptroller.     See  Warden. 
Assay  Master,  Master,  and  Comptroller.     See  Master.^ 


A  List  of  the  King's  Assay  Masters. 

Henry  III. 

6.  Robertus  de  Giettone  and  Galfridus  de  Frowic* 

32.  Richard  Bonaventure.' 
Galfridus  Rikeward,  Canterbury.* 

33.  Peter  Delveday,  Winchester.' 

54.  Bartholomew  de  Castello,  Keeper  of  the  Cambium,  ap- 
pointed to  prove  and  assay  the  king's  money  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom.'" 


Edward  I. 

1  and  2.  Bartholomew  de  Brauncestre." 
3.  Gregory  Rokesley,  Chief  Assay  Master  of  all  the  king's 
mints  throughout  England,  and  Keeper  of  the  king's 
exchange  in  London.'^ 
5.  Richard  de  Bentley,  St.  Edmundsbury." 
8.  John  de  Rede,  St.  Edmundsbury.'* 

Fache,  Mercator,  Capital'  Essaiator,  Emptor,  & 

Ponderator  Monete.'^ 
10.  John  Guyot.'« 

25.  Hugh  Houton,  St.  Edmundsbury." 

28.  John  de  Sandale,  also  Keeper  of  the  Exchange  of  Eng- 
land." 
Boniface  Galoani,  of  Florence." 


'  True  State  of  Eiigland.  1T29.  Snelling's  MS.  List.  Mait- 
latid's  History  of  London,  1756,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

■  Snelling's  MS.  List.  The  date  of  the  28th  Geo.  II.  does 
not  agree  with  the  preceding ;  but  Maitland  gives  Lord  Aylmer 
as  Comptroller  in  1756.  John  BuUer,  Esq.  M.P.  for  East  Looe, 
one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  Comptroller  of  the  Mint, 
died  on  the  26th  of  July  1786.      Gent.  Mag. 

^  State  of  the  Xation,  Report  XXIV.  vol.  iii.  p.  '207. 

'  See  Statute  2  H.  VI.  chap.  xii. 

»  Pollett's  MS. 

«  Madox,  Memor.  6  H.  III.  Rot.  3,  dors.  Madox,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  87,  gives  the 
latter  of  these  names  Frowe.  The  above  is  taken  from  an  extract 
from  the  Roll  attested  by  Henry  Bromfeild,  one  of  the  Second- 


aries,  Dec.  14,   1744,  for  which  I  am   indebted  to  the  venerable 
historian  of  Leicestershire. 

'  Madox,  II.  88. 

»  Id.  ibid. 

^  Koith's  Bemarks  on  Clarke,  p.  15. 

1°  Pat.  54  H.  III.  m.  11. 

"  Madox,  ii.  90. 

'^  Stows  Chronicle      He  was  then  Mayor  of  London. 

"  Madox,  ii.  90. 

'*  Reg.  Kempe,  Harl.  Mss.  No  645.  folio  117. 

'5  Lii.  Sub.  Scacc.  fol.  247. 

'6  CI.  10  E.  I.  m.  2. 

"  Reg.  Kempe,  Harl  Mss.  645.  folio  117. 

"  Abbree.  Rot.  Orig.  Scaccarii. 

"  Lib.  Eub.  Scacc.  fol.  245. 
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Anno  Edward  II. 

Before  12th  year,  Lapine  Roger,  Canterbury.' 
14.  John  de  Redgrave,  St.  Edmundsbury.^ 

Edward  III. 

1.  John  de  Pointroyse,  also  Exchanger,   London  and  Can- 
terbury.^ 

6.  Arnald  Delascapoins.* 
11 — 19.  Geoffrey  de  Thoresby,  Canterbury.^ 
21.  William  de  Salop,  also  Custos  Cuneorum,  Calais.^ 
About  21  or  22.  James  de  James,  also  Warden,  St.  Sever.' 
25.  Hugh  de  Wychyngham.* 

26 — 28.  Richard  de  Grymesbi,  London  and  Canterbury.' 
30.  Hugli  de  Wychynghani,  Campsor  and  Assayer.'" 
32.  Peter  de  la  Grote,  Aquen." 
35.  Clare  de  Court,  Campsor  and  Assayer.'^ 
35.  Hugh  de  Wyehyngham,  Campsor  and  Assayer  of  silver 

money  in  the  Tower  of  London." 
41.  Eustace  de  Glaston.'* 
49  and  50.  John  de  Leycestre.'^ 
49.  John  de  Maunsfeld,  Campsor  and  Assayer,  Calais."" 

Richard  II. 
1.  John  Leicester,  Campsor  and  Assayer." 
11 — 14.  John  Leycestre,  Assayer." 
17.  John  Wildeman,  Campsor  and  Assayer." 
17 — 18.  Richard  Clytherowe,  Campsor  and  Assayer,  Calais.^ 
20  and  21.  Walter  Merwe,  Campsor  and  Assayer." 
20.  John  Feld,  Campsor  and  Assayer,  Calais.^^ 

Hesrv  IV. 
1^14.  William  Fitzhugh.^^ 
13.  Thomas  Drayton,  Assayer  and  Comptroller.^* 


Anno  Henry  V. 

5—7.  William  Fitzhugli,  Goldsmith.'s 

7.  John  Courel,  Rouen.'* 

8.  Perrin  Pelagin,  St.  Lo." 

9.  John  Derlington,  Campsor  and  Assayer.^* 
10.  Jacob  Shaft,  Campsor  and  Assayer,  Calais.'^ 

Henry  VI. 

1—8.  John  Derlyngton.*" 

1 .  Thomas  Roderham,  York.^' 

Jacob  Shaft,  Campsor  and  Assayer,  Calais.'^ 
8.  John  Tyse.» 
y  and  10.  John  Hexham.*" 
13.  Henry  Ragley." 

16.  Giles  Seyntlowe,  Calais.* 

17.  John    Amanyn,    of    Bourdeloys,    Master    de    la   Touche. 

Bourdeaux." 
IS.  Henry  Ragley  and  Thomas  Thorpe,  vicissim  Assaiatores 

Monete.'* 
23—28.  Thomas  Thorpe.*' 

23.  Giles  Seyntlowe  and  William  Wever,  Calais.*" 
29.  Richard  Joynour.'" 
30—38.  Humphery  Hayford." 

Edward  IV. 
1.  Thomas  St.  Legier,  Comptroller,  Campsor,  and  Assayer." 

Edward  V. 

Richard   III. 

Henry  VII. 
1 — 3.  Nicholas  Flynte,  Assaiator  Monete,  &  Cunagii." 


'  Madox,  ii.  90. 

2  Reg.  Kempe,  Hart.  Mss.  64o.  fol.  117. 

^  Madox  s  Mss.  vol.  Ixix.  fol.  109. 

•  Sot  Vase.  6  E  III.  m.  8. 

^  Fat.  11  E.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  34,  in  like  manner  as  Lapine 
Roger,  deceased,  had  held  it.      Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

«  Bot.  franc.  21  E.  III.  p.  2.  m.  4. 

'-7Jo/&  of  Part.  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

'  Mint  Accounts. 

»  Id. 

'»  Pat.30E.III.pt.  3,  m.  18.  He  is  said  lo  have  the  office  on 
the  same  terms  as  Henry  de  Brisele  held  it.  This  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  I  have  found  that  person  mentioned  as  Camp- 
sor and  Assayer.  The  time  when  he  held  these  offices  does  not 
appear. 

"   Rot.   P'asc.  32  E.  III.  m.  12. 

'-  Mint  Accounts,  from  March  5  to  June  18. 

'^  Id.  from  Michaelmas  to  March  5. 

"  Id. 

''  Id. 

'«  Rot.  Franc.  49  E.  III.  m.  13. 

"  Pat.  I  R.  II.pt.  1.  m.  20. 

"  Mint  Accounts. 

">  Pat.  17   R.  II.  m.  2. 

=»  CI.  18  R.  II.  ra.  13. 

-'  Mint  Accounts. 


^  Rot.  Franc.  20  R.  II.  m.  6. 
^  Mint  Accounts. 
"  Pat.  13  H.  IV.  m.  27. 
^  Mint  Accounts. 

*  Rot.  Norm.  7  H.  V.  pt.  1.  m.  81.  dors.    He  succeeded  his 
father,  Laurence  Courel. 

"  U.SH.  V.  pt.  1.  m.  10.  dors. 

2«  Pat.  9  H.  V.  pt.  2.  m.  6.  dors. 

»  Sot.  Franc.  10  H.  V.  m.  3. 

^  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

^'  Pat.  1  H.  VI.  pt.  5.  m.  12. 

^  Sot.  Franc.  1  H.  VI.  m.  20. 

"  Mint  Accounts. 

«  Id; 

^   Id. 

3S  Sot.  Franc.  16  H.  VI.  m.  7. 

^  Sot.  Tasc.  17  and  18  H.  VI.  ni.8.  as  Stephen  Soporet  IimI 


held  it. 


Mint  Accounts. 

Id. 

Sot.  Franc.  23  H.  VI.  m.  12. 

Mint  Accounts. 

Id. 

Claus.  1  E.  IV. 

Mint  .'Accounts. 
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Anno  Henry  VIII. 

1 — 4.  Henry  Wiatt,  or  Wj-ott,  Miles,  Assaiator  Monete  d'ni 

Regis  infra  Turrim  London',  ae  Assaiator  Cunagii 

Auri  &  Argenti  infra  Turrim  prjedict',  &  alibi  infra 

Regnum  Anglie.' 
35 — 36.  Hugh  Eglonby,  or  Egleby,  Assayer  and  Comptroller.' 
36.  John  York,  William   Billingsley,  William    Knight,   and 

Thomas  Stanley.' 
Laurence  Warren,  of  London,  Goldsmith,  Assay  Master, 

Cambii,  Cunagii,  S:  Monete,  Canterbury.^ 

Edward  VI. 

3.  William  Billingeslcy  and  Thomas  Stanley.^ 

4.  William  Knight.* 

4 — 6.  William  Williams,  Ireland.' 

Philip  and  Mary. 
£lizabe:tu. 
1 — 5.  William  Humphreys.^ 
1.  John  BuU.» 
18.  William  Humphrie  and  William  Williams.'" 
25.  William  Williams  and  Walter  Williams  his  son." 

32.  Walter  Williams." 

James  I. 

5.  Walter  Williams,  Andrew  Palmer,  and  John  Reynold." 
15.  Walter  Williams  and  Andrew  Palmer.'* 

Cha.hles  I. 
1.  Andrew  Palmer  and  George  Turner.'^ 
3.  Andrew  Palmer.'" 
12.  George  Turner  and  others  were  appointed  to  the  office 
Magistrorum  Assaiarum  Auri  &  Argenti  cunati  & 
BulUonis  infra  Minetam  infra  Turrim  London',  ad 
vitas,  Jul.  11." 


Anno  Commonwealth. 

1.  Andrew  Palmer  and  Thomas  Woodward.' 


Sir  John  Brattle.'^ 


Charles  II. 


James  II. 


William  and  Mart. 
3.  Sir  John  Brattle.*' 
Daniel  Brattle. 
Charles  Brattle." 

Anne. 

George   I. 
3.  Charles  Brattle.=" 
9—12.  Hopton  HajTies." 


George  II. 


2.  Hopton  Haynes.^ 
7.  Joshua  White. 
Whitaker.s^ 

19 — 24.  Joseph  Harris.' 

24.  Lucas." 


George  III. 


4.  Joseph  Harris.* 

4.  Joseph  Lucas.'* 

29.  Stanesby  Alchorne." 

38.  Robert  Bingley.® 


6.  Henry  Bingley. 


William  IV. 


'  Mint  .\ccounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

'  Harl.  Mss.  No.  698,  p.  43. 

■*  Indenture,  Lausdown  ATss.  Xo.  745. 

'  He  received  a  general  pardon,  under  the  great  seal,  6  E. 
VI.  for  all  oflTences  against  the  Mint,  in  the  time  of  King  Henry 
^^II.  in  which  he  is  styled  late  assay  master,  &c.  Orig.  penes 
Joseph  Dimsdale,  Arm. 

^  Indenture,  LaJisdown  Mss.  No.  745. 

»  Id. 

"  Cotton  Mss.  Otho  E.  X.  fol.  186.  Edward  VI.  Journal. 
Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 

^  Snelling's  Ms.  List.     Indenture,  Lansdou-n  Mss.  Xo.  745. 

'  Pat.  1  Eliz.  ra.  3.  dors.  He  seems  to  have  been  appointed 
for  the  special  purpose  of  assaying  the  base  coinage  for  Ireland. 

'"  Harl.  Mss.  Xo.  698,  fol.  120. 

"  Id.  fol.  25. 

"  Landsdown  Mss.  vol.  Ixv.  Xo.  6.  He  succeeded  his  father, 
who  is  called  late  assayer. 

"  Snelling's  JIs.  List  of  Officers.  Reynolds  (so  his  name 
should  be  written)  calculated  tables  to  cast  up  silver  and  gold.  I 
know  not  when  they  were  first  published,  but  they  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  second  edition  of  the  "Xew  Touchstone  for  Gold  and 
Silver  Wares,"  [London,  1679,  8to.],  where  they  are  said  to  be 
taken  from  a  printed  copy  corrected  by  him,  with  his  hand  to 
testify  the  same. 


'*  Rymer,  xvii.  19. 
'°  Id.  xviii.  6. 

'*  Commons  Journals^  i.  918.  In  this  year  Henry  Cogan  )iad 
the  reversion  of  this  place,  and  also  that  of  comptroller,  granted  to 
him.  He  was  joint  comptroller  in  1639,  but  I  have  not  found 
that  he  was  ever  assayer. 

'"  Bymer,  xix.  203. 

'*  Commons  Journals,  sub  anno  1649. 

"  Snelling's  Ms.  List  under  this  reign,  but  without  date. 

'"  Sir  John  Brattle,  a  worthy  person,  and  who  hath  long  en- 
joyed a  considerable  office  in  the  Royal  INIint.  [Dr.  Walker's 
.\ccount  of  EiKwv  Baai\iK)j,  4to.  London,  1691,  p.  19.] 

"  Snelling's  Ms.  List  gives  these  two  names,  but  without  dates. 

«  Id. 

»  Id. 

"   True  State  of  England,  8vo.  London.  1729. 

^  Snellmg's  JIs.  List. 

"^  Gent.  Mag.  Feb.  1749,  on  the  resignation  of  Haynes,  p.  93. 

^  Snelling's  Ms.  List;  but  qu.  if  correct? 

=•  He  died  Sept.  26,  1764.     Ge>U.  Mag.  p.  450. 

^  From  the  information  of  Robert  Bingley,  Esq.  who  was 
the  master  assayer  in  1798,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Alchome  as  king's 
assay  master. 
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OF    THE    OFFICE    OF    CUNEATOR. 

Another  officer  of  great  importance  in  early  times,  bore  the  title  of  Cuneator.  This  office  was  heredi- 
tary, and,  as  far  as  I  have  discovered,  tlie  only  one  in  the  mint  which  was  so.  The  engravers  of  the  dies 
seem  to  have  been  appointed  by  him,  and  to  have  been  under  his  immediate  cognizance.  By  him  thev 
were  presented  to  the  barons  of  tlie  Exchequer,  before  whom  they  took  the  usual  oath  of  office ;  and  it  was 
probably  his  duty  to  see  that  all  the  dies,  as  well  those  which  were  used  in  the  paramount  mint  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  as  those  which  were  issued  from  thence  to  the  subordinate  mints,  were  of  the  same  type.' 
This  was  a  circumstance  of  high  moment  whilst  so  many  mints  were  allowed  to  be  worked  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom;  but  when  they  were  abolished,  and  the  mint  in  the  Tower  became  the  only  source  from 
whence  the  coins  were  derived,  this  precaution  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  office  soon  sunk  into  disuse. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  to  its  origin,  but  conceive  that  it  is  of  high  antiquity,  as  the  necessity 
for  its  establishment  must  have  been  nearly  coeval  with  the  earliest  appointment  of  any  branches  of  the 
Royal  Mint,  to  be  fixed  at  a  distance  from  it. 

In  Domesday  Book  the  name  of  Otto,  a  goldsmith,  occurs  as  holding  lands  in  Essex  and  Suffolk. - 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  the  father  of  Otto  the  younger,  to  whom  Henry  I.  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
restored  the  mystery  of  the  dies  which  his  father  had  held,  together  with  all  other  his  offices,  and  certain 
lands,  &C.3 

These  he  afterwards  confirmed  to  William  Fitz  Otto,  goldsmith,  together  with  other  lands  which  his 
father  had  possessed,  on  condition  that  he  should  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  which  Otho  the  goldsmith 
had  executed.* 

In  the  6th  of  John,  William  Fitz  Otho  was  commanded  by  writ  to  make  the  dies  for  the  Royal  and 
Episcopal  Mints  at  Chichester;^  and  in  the  27th  year  of  Henry  III.  he  presented  before  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  Richard  Abel,  goldsmith,  to  be  maker  and  cutter  of  the  money  dies.^ 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  that  reign  some  doubts  appear  to  have  arisen  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
tenure  by  which  this  office  was  held ;  for,  in  his  41st  year,  the  king  commanded  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer  that,  after  examining  the  rolls  of  that  court,  they  should  without  delay  inform  him  what  kind  of 
serjeanty  Otto  Fitz  William,  then  dead,  had  held  on  account  of  the  custody  of  the  king's  die  in  England, 
whether  in  fee,  or  ex  gratia,  or  for  the  term  of  his  life ;  and  by  what  service ;  who  was  his  heir,  and  of 
what  age.  And  whether  the  said  Otto  held  of  the  king  any  land  not  belonging  to  that  serjeanty,  and 
how  much,  and  where,  and  by  what  service,  &c.'  I  have  not  discovered  the  return  to  this  writ ;  but  it 
will  be  seen,  a  little  lower  down,  that  he  held  by  petit  serjeanty. 

In  the  49th  of  Henry  III.  Thomas  Fitz  Otho  claimed,  in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  the  broken  dies,  as 
belonging  to  him  of  inheritance,  and  had  his  claim  allowed  ;s  and  in  the  52d  year  he  presented  before  the 
barons,  Ralph  le  Blund  to  the  office  of  cutter  of  the  king's  dies.9 


'  Madox's  Histori/  of  the  Exchequer,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88.  89.  He 
claimed  the  old  and  broken  dies  as  his  fee;  which  claim  was 
allowed  to  Tliomas  Fitz  Oto,  in  the  49th  year  of  Henry  III.  on 
his  petition  to  the  king  in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  that  they 
belonged  to  him  of  right  and  inheritance,  and  that  his  ancestors 
had  been  accustomed  to  have  them.  This,  upon  examination,  was 
found  to  be  true.     [Madox  ii.  p.  11.] 

=  Vol  ii.  folios  3.  b.  97.  b.  10b.  b.  in  Essex  ;  and  -28.  b.  in 
SufTulk.  Kelham  says  positively  tliat  he  was  ancestor  of  Thomas 
Fitz  Otho,  mint  master,  or  engraver  for  the  king's  mint ;  and  that 
the  last  of  the  male  line  died  in  1282.  Domesdni/  Book  ittuslraied, 
p.  132,  (juoiing  Morant,  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

"*  Cart*  Antiq.  in  Tur.  Loud.  Y.  No.  17,  directed  to  Maurice 
Bishop  of  London,  who  was  consecrated  in  108o,  and  died  in  1107, 
the  7lh  of  H.  I.      It  was  probably  on  account  of  some   dispute 


respecting  his  office,  th.tt  in  the  18th  year  of  the  same  kinj; 
William  Fitz  Otho  paid  into  the  Exchequer  xxxvj/.  and  xrf.  thai 
he  might  no  longer  have  a  master  over  him.  [Mag.  Rot.  vulgo. 
5  Step.  Rot.  15.  a.  Londonia.  Madox,  Hist.  Excheq.  vol.  i. 
p.  476.] 

■■  Cart,  .\ntiq.  Y.  No.  20.  directed  to  Richard  bishop  of 
London,  who  was  consecrated  in  1108,  and  died  in  1127,  the  27th 
of  Henry  I. 

^  CI.  6  Joh.  m.  1,  From  a  Mint  .\ccount  in  the  Exchequer 
it  appears  that  in  the  1st  E.  III.  he  was  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  King  seven  shillings  for  every  twelve  dies. 

«  Madox,  II.  88. 

'  Madox,  Baronia,  p.  249. 

'  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

'  Idem,  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 
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When  Edward  I.,  in  his  8th  year,  appointed  William  de  Turnemire  to  make  his  coins  for  that  present 
time,  the  king  took  upon  himself  the  payment  of  tiie  fee  which  Hugh  Fitz  Otho,  guardian  of  Otho  his 
nephew,  claimed  for  keeping  the  dies ;  or  otherwise  to  satisfy  him  for  the  same.' 

In  the  2-2d  year  of  the  same  king  it  M-as  found  that  Otho  Fitz  William  held  of  King  Henry  HI.  the 
manor  of  Lilleston  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  capite,  by  the  serjeanty  of  keeping  the  king's  money 
stamp :    but  that  the  master  of  the  Knights  Templars  then  held  that  manor.'^ 

It  is  certain  however,  that  the  serjeanty  still  continued  in  Otho's  family,  although  the  manor,  held  in 
virtue  of  it,  was  by  some  means  separated  ;  and  it  remained  with  them  until  John  de  Boutetourt,  lord 
of  Willy,  became  possessed  of  it  by  his  marriage  with  Maud,^  the  heiress  of  her  brother  Hugh  Fitz  Otho, 
lord  of  Mendlesham  in  Suffolk,  in  the  30th  year  of  Edward  I.*  After  the  death  of  Lord  Boutetourt,  in 
the  18th  year  of  Edward  H.,  Maud  his  widow  sold  this  office  to  William  Lord  Latimer,  for  himself  and  his 
heirs,  in  the  Od  year  of  Edward  HL  As  he  made  that  purchase  without  the  king's  license  having  been 
first  obtained,  he  was  obliged  to  sue  out  his  pardon  ;  which  was  allowed ;  and  the  king  further  granted 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  as  far  as  he  had  power,  that  the  said  William  should  have  and  hold,  for  himself 
and  his  heirs  for  ever,  the  said  office  of  the  king  and  his  heirs,  by  the  service  due  and  accustomed,  without 
any  impediment,  &c.-^ 

After  this  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  office  quietly  until  about  the  27th  year  of  Edward  HL  when 
he  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  in  parliament,  stating  that  the  office  of  engraver  and  maker  of  the 
king's  dies  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  city  of  Canterbui-y  belonged  to  him  and  his  heirs,  as  plainly 
appeared  by  divers  evidences ;  that  of  late  he  had  been  disturbed  by  the  king's  servants  in  having 
and  using  the  said  office,  touching  the  coins  of  noble,  half  and  farthing  noble,  and  the  groat ;  because 
the  said  coins  were  then  but  newly  commenced.  He  therefore  prayed  that  the  king  would  please  to 
command  full  inquiry  to  be  made,  in  that  parliament,  touching  the  same,  and  do  right  and  reason  to  him, 
on  the  consideration  that  he  had  possession  of  the  said  office  before  such  coins  were  made.  In  consequence 
of  this  petition  he  was  commanded  to  produce  his  charters  and  other  evidences."' 

The  further  proceedings  do  not  appear ;  but  it  should  seem  that  the  determination  was  favourable 
to  the  petitioner,  as  the  office  was  confirmed  to  him,  about  twenty  years  afterward,  without  any  exception 
of  the  coins  above-mentioned." 

He  held  this  office  until  his  death,  in  the  4th  year  of  Richard  II.  ;8  after  which  I  have  not  met  with 
any  thing  further  relating  to  it.  In  the  12th  year  of  the  same  reign  the  engraver  of  the  dies  was  appointed 
by  the  king.i' 

A  seal  of  William  Fitz  Otho  has  been  engraven  as  if  it  were  his  seal  of  office,  but  I  believe  without 
due  consideration.  It  represents  him  sitting  in  an  antique  chair,  with  a  sword  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  the 
right  an  instrument  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  coining-hammer.  Its  form  is  however 
very  ill-calculated  for  that  purpose,  as  it  resembles  a  common  pickaxe,  the  head  of  which  is  sharp  pointed 
at  both  ends.'" 

The  inscription  on  the  seal  is,    ^  sigil willelmi  filii  oth,   without  any  reference  to  his 


'  Lib.  Rub.  Scacc.  fol.  247. 

^  Becku'itlis  Edition  of  Blount's  Tenures^  p.  129,  referring  to 
I'lac.  Coron.  22  E.  I. 

'  She  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Fitz  Otho. 
[Mir.t  Account  in  the  Exchequer,  1  E.  III.] 

^  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  v.  p.  210.  This  Hugh  Fitz  Otho 
procured  from  Edward  I.  the  privilege  of  a  market  and  fair  to 
Mendlesham.     Dugdale's  Baronage,  II.  46. 

5  Pat.  3  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  18. 

®  Bundle  in  the  Tower,  unclassed.  The  instrument  is 
without  date ;    but,  from  the  mention  of  groats  as  new  coins,  it 


was  probably  issued   soon   after   the  27th   E.    III.,    when -those 
coins  first  appear  in  the  indentures. 

'  Pat.  47  E.  III.  pt.  2  m.  15. 

**  X)ugcla!es  Baronage,  vol.  ii.  p.  32.  He  left  a  daughter  and 
heiress,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Lord  Nevill  of  Raby.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  office  descended  to  her. 

'  See  London  Mint,  under  that  year. 

'"  In  Madox"s  History  of  the  Exchequer,  vol.  i.  p.  ,')51,  is  a 

rude  representation  of  a  duel,  in  which  each  of  the  combatants 

is   armed    with    a   weapon    precisely    similar  to    that    described 
above. 
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office  ;    so  that  there  is  nothing  upon  the  face  of  it  to  warrant  the  appropriation  which  iias  been  made;>    nor 
does  it  appear  from  any  record,  yet  discovered,  that  a  seal  of  office  was  ever  granted. 

Pinchbeck's  Register  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmundsbury  divides  the  duties  of  this  office  between  two 
persons: — "  In  carabio  Londini  ad  cuneos  regis  custodiendos  duo  sunt  intendentes;  unus,  viz.  ex  parte 
Regis,  qui  ferrum  &  asseruin  emere  debet,  &  a  fabro  usque  ad  manus  sculptoris  lamina  ferrea  formata 
portare  ;  ipsosque  cuneos  sculptos,  et  rite  paratos,  quotiens  cudere  &  monetare  necesse  fuerit,  deliberare  ; 
&  monetarios,  ut  aperte  flodones  cudant,  supervidere ;  et  alius  ex  parte  D.  Johannis  de  Buturtis,  qui 
habet  in  iixorem  filiam  &  hteredem  ThomEe  filii  Ottonis,  cujus  est  de  feodo  cudere  cuneos  regis,  qui 
deserviunt  per  totam  Angliam,  qui  capit  pro  sculptura  &  fabricatura  cujuslibet  duodense  viis.  cujus  vero 
officium  est  cuneos  usitatos  deformare,  ne  amplius  deserviant,  &  penes  se  oranes  veteres  cuneos  ad  opus 
domini,  ut  pro  feodo  suo,  retinere."" 

The  former  of  these  officers  1  have  not  met  with  elsewhere ;  and  suspect  that  there  is  some  inaccuracy 
in  the  above  statement.  If  the  latter  part  of  it  be  correct,  the  engravers  were  actually  working  deputies 
to  the  cuneatores.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  possible  to  form  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  nature  of  this 
office  from  the  few  circumstances  concerning  it  which  at  this  time  remain  upon  record. 

The  high  rank  of  some  of  those  persons  who  held  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  presented  the 
engravers  to  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  (not  as  if  they  were  their  deputies,  but  as  officers  actually 
appointed  by  them),  almost  forbids  the  supposition  that  they  could  be  the  mere  engravers  and  formers 
of  the  dies;  and  yet  they  are  so  stated  to  be,  even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  also  as  late  as  the 
petition  of  Lord  Latimer,  in  the  "i/th  year  of  Edward  III.,  which  has  been  detailed  above.  They  must 
therefore  be  inserted  in  the  list  of  engravers,  until  something  more  decisive  can  be  obtained  concerning 
them. 

Of  the  Duties  of  the  Engravers. 

They  are  not  to  make  dies  in  any  other  place  but  in  the  Tower. 

They  are  to  deliver  monthly  the  faulty  dies  to  the  clerk  of  the  irons,  to  be  defaced  in  the  presence  of 
the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller,  and  not  otherwise.^ 

ENGRAVERS,    SMITHS,    WORKMEN,    AND    LABOURERS. 

As  many  of  these  as  shall  seem  needful,  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller,  or  either  of  them, 
may  engage  at  the  king's  price  to  work  in  the  mint ;  and  they  are  to  be  punished  and  removed  at  the 
discretion  of  those  officers. 

They  are  also  enjoined  to  work  when  required  by  them,  on  pain  of  disfranchisement  and  imprisonment.* 


A  List  of  Engravers  or  the  Mint. 


William  I.  or  II.? 

Some  time  ^ 

previous  to  I  q,.  ,i  pijp, 
the  seventh  f  ^"°  '"^  Juicier, 
of  Henry  I.  } 


Henry  I. 

Otto  the  younger.^ 
William  Fitz  Otto.« 


'  See  BibL  Topog.  Srilannica,  No.  XX.  p.  63,  and  Mr. 
Cough's  Letter,  Gent.  Mag.  April  1796,  p.  289. 

This  seal  was  first  engraved  by  Verttxe,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  copied  from  the  original  in  the  library  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge ;  but  upon  inquiry  being  made  there  about  a  dozen 
years  since  by  Mr.  Gougli,  at  my  desire,  the  seal  was  not  to  be 
found.  It  was  published  with  the  Latin  Poems  of  Nicholas 
Hardinge,  Esq.  by  his  son  George  Hardinge,  Esq.  in  1780.  See 
Gent.  Mag.  as  referred  to  above,  where  a  copy  of  Vertue's 
engraving  is  given. 

'  Pinchbeck's  Register.  Appendix  to  Battelcy's  Antiq.  S. 
Edm.  Burgi,  Xo.  X.  p.  135.  What  is  there  printed  as  a  note 
VOL.    I. 


forms  part  of  the  test  in  Kempe's  Kegisler.      Harl.  Mss.  No.  045, 
fol.  137. 

^  From  the  St.  Edmundsbury  register,  it  appears  that  this 
was  expressly  the  duty  of  the  cuneator,  without  any  reference  to 
the  officers  abovementioned. 

*  PoUett's  Ms.  Various  instances  are  to  be  found,  in  the 
history  of  our  coinage,  which  shew  that  in  old  times  these  officers 
had  authority  to  take  workmen  into  the  mint  by  force,  in  case  of 
refusal. 

*  Cart.  Antiq.  in  Tur.  Land.  Y.  No.  17,  before  7  Hen.  I. 

«  Id.  No.  20,  between  8  and  27  H.  I. 

G 
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Anno  John. 

6.  William  Fitz  Otho." 

Henry  III. 

6.  Mich,  de  St.  Elene.' 
27.  William  Fitz  Otho." 

Richard  Abel." 
49.  Thomas  Fitz  Otho.» 
52  or  53-  Ralph  le  Blund.* 

Edward  I. 

8.  Hugh  Fitz  Otho,  for  his  nephew  Otho.' 
18.  Thomas  Fitz  Otho,  Die  Graver  in  Fee.' 
22.  Otho  Fitz  William.' 

30.  John  Lord  Boutetort.'° 

Edward   II. 

Edward  III. 

3.  William  Lord  Latimer." 
27—47.  Idem.'= 

Richard  II. 

12.  Jo.  Edmund,  Goldsmith,  appointed  by  the  king." 

Henry  IV. 

Henry  V. 

9.  Gilbert  Vanbrauburgh.'^ 

Henry  VI. 

] — 9.  Gilbert   Brandeburgh,    or   Guysbryght  van    Bronde- 
burgh.'* 
10—19.  John  Orewell.'« 


Anno  Henry  VI.  {continued). 

32.  William  Wodeward,  London  and  Calais." 
39.  German   Lynch,    Master  of  the   Mint   in    Ireland,  and 
graver  of  the  puncheons." 

Edward  IV. 
2.  Edmund  Shaa,  London  and  Calais." 

Edward  V. 

Richard  III. 

1.  John  Shaa.» 

Henry  VII. 

2.  Nicholas  Flynte,  Sculptor  de  &  pro  ferris."' 

Henry  VIII. 
1 — 4.  John  Sharpens 


•  Demaire.'' 


Edward  VI. 


6.  Deric  Anthonie." 


Philip  and  Mary. 


Vincentius." 


:.LIZABETH. 


2—18.  Derick  Anthony .=< 

Menestrelle." 


8.  Charles  Anthony.' 
John  Dicker.  =5 


Jaues  I. 


Charles  I. 


3—8.  Nicholas  Briot.*" 
5.  Edward  Greene.^' 


'  CI.  6  Job.  m.  I. 

2  Snelling's  MS.  List  of  Officers. 

'  He  was  dead  41  H.  III.  Madox,  Baronia,  p.  249,  where 
he  is  called  Otto  Fitz  William. 

*  Madox,  11.88.  Abel  was  then  presented  in  the  Exche- 
quer by  Fitz  Otho. 

'  Madox,  II.  11. 

8  Id.  p.  89. 

•"  Lib.  Hub.  Scacc.  fol.  247. 

'  Mag.  Rot.  18  E.  I.  Rot.  1.  a.  Madox's  Mss.  vol.  Ixix.  p.  85. 

'  Beckmth's  Blount's  Tenures,  p.  129.  Probably  for  William 
Fitz  Otho. 

"•  Magna  Britaiviia,  vol.  v.  p.  "210. 

"   Pat.  3E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  18. 

"  Bundle  in  tlie  Tower,  unclassed,  and  Pat.  47  E.  III.  pt.  2 
m.  15.  ad  Offieium  Sculpture  &  Fabrice  Cuneorum  Regis  iu  Tur. 
Lond.  &  in  Cantuar. 

'3  CI.  12  R.  II.  m.  25.     See  London  Mint. 

'«  Pat.  9  H.  V.  pt.  2.  m.  6.  dors. 

'5  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer.  He  was  appointed,  by 
letters  patent,  sculptor  of  the  dies,  of  gold  and  silver,  within  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  be  was  to  reside,  a  house  being  assigned 


to  him,  with  a  stipend  of  20/.  per  annum.  [Meraor.  3  H.  VI. 
Hil.  m.  6.] 

'^  Mint  Accounts. 

"  CI.  32  H.  VI.  m.  30. 

'»  Pat.  39  H.  VI.  m.  7. 

"  Cl.  2  E.  IV.  m.  25. 

'"'  Graver  of  the  coining  irons  of  gold  and  silver  within  Eng- 
land and  Calais. 

°'  Mint  Accounts. 

^  Id. 

^  Extract  from  the  note  book  of  James  West  Esq.  commu- 
nicated by  my  friend  John  Nichols,  Esq.  I  do  not  find  tliis 
engraver  in  the  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 

^'  Harl.  Mss.  No.  698.  folio  51.  He  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
Robert,  lately  deceased. 

»  Mr.  West's  Note  Book. 

^  Harl.  Mss.  No.  698.  fol.  120. 

"  Mr.  West's  Note  Book.  Qu.  whether  Eloy  Menstrell, 
who  was  hanged  for  false  coining  in  1658?  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  engraver  to  the  mint. 

-«  »  Snelling's  MS  List. 

">  Rj/mer,  xix.  40  and  256. 

31  Id.  p.  254. 
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Anno  Charles  I.   (continued). 

21.  Thomas  Simon." 
23.  Thomas  Rawlins.' 

Commonwealth. 

1.  Thomas  Simon.^ 

Cromwell. 

2.  Thomas  Simon.* 

Charles  II. 
12.  Thomas  Simon.^ 

John  Roetier. 

James  Roetier. 

Norbier,  or  Norbert,  Roetier. 

Philip  Roetier. 

Joseph  Roetier.* 
14.  Thomas,  Simon,  and  John  Roetier.' 
32.  Henry  Harris.' 

James  II. 


William  and  Mary. 


1.  Three  Roetiers.' 

4.  John  Croker. 
Samuel  Bull. 
Gabriel  Clerk." 

12.  Samuel  Bull." 
John  Croker.'" 


Anne 


George  I. 


Anno  George  II. 

John  Croker.'^ 
1.  John  Rolles." 

Beresford." 
2 — 13.  J.  Sigismund  Tanner.'* 

14.  James  Anthony  Dassier." 
Richard  Yeo." 

J.  Ralph  Ocks,  jun." 

15.  Sigismund  Tanner,  John  Ralph  Ocks,  John  Tanner. 

22.  Jo.  Sig.  Tanner,  Jo.  Ralph  Ocks,  and  Ja.  Ant.  Dassier. 

23.  Tanner,  Dassier,  and  Yeoman. 

24.  Tanner,  Dassier,  Y'eoman,  Rich.  Yeo. 

25.  Tanner  and  Yeo. 

28.  Tanner,  Yeo,  and  Ja.  Ant.  Dassier. 
31.  Tanner,  Yeo,  Ocks.'" 

George  III. 
4.  Laurence  Natter. 

11.  Thomas  Pingo." 

19.  Lewis  Pingo,  Chief. 

27.  John  Pingo,  Assistant. 

37.  Nathaniel  Marchant,  Probationer.'* 

Thomas  Wyon. 

58.  William  Wyon. 

58.  B.  Pistfucci. 


7.  William  Wyon. 


George  IV. 


When  the  dies  were  finished  by  the  engraver  they  were  delivered  to  another  officer,  whose  title  was 
Custos  Cunei,  vel  Cuneorum,  or  the  Keeper  of  the  Die  or  Dies;  now  Clerk  of  the  Irons. 

The  precise  duties  of  this  office  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  it  was  clearly  distinct  from  that 
of  the  Custos  ISIonetse ;  for  in  the  6th  year  of  Henry  III.  the  Custodes  Monetae  and  the  Custodes 
Cuneorum  were  sworn  at  the  same  time  before  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer.-^ 

The  dies  are  now  in  the  care  of  the  Surveyor  of  the  Money  Presses. 

Formerly  a  certain  rent  was  paid  for  the  dies;  and  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer  were 
sometimes  authorized  to  let  them,  and  to  take  a  fine  upon  the  entrance  into  office,  for  the  king's 
advantage.^* 


'   Vertue's  Works  of  Simon,  p.  61. 

'  V^^^oX^s  A}iecdotes  of  PazVzim^,  vol.  ii.  p.  257.  Langbaine 
says  he  was  engraver  both  to  Charles  I.  and  II.  Dramatic  Poets, 
p.  424.  He  engraved  the  Oxford  crown.  See  explanation  of 
plate  XXIV.  of  silver  coins,  No.  1.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
reign  Abraham  Vanderdort  bad  a  salary  for  making  patterns  for 
his  Majesty's  coins,  and  for  giving  his  assistance  to  the  engravers, 
and  his  furtherance,  that  they  miglit  be  well  engraven  according  to 
their  abilities.     [Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  p.  80.] 

^  Commons  Jouniats. 

•  Folkes,  p.  100. 

^  Vertue,  p.  84. 

«  Snelling's  MS.  List. 

'  Folkes,  p.  106. 

'  Snelling's  MS.  List. 

'  Lansdoum.  Ms.  vol.  246. 

'»  Snelling's  MS.  List. 

"  Id. 


"  Croker  continued  to  be  Mint  Master  from  his  appointment 

by  Queen  Anne  until  his  death  in  1740,  when  be  was  succeeded 

by  Dassier.     Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iv.  p.  218.     Another  MS. 

List  by  Snelling  has,  under  the  last  year  of  G.  I.  and  first  of  G.  II. 

Croker,  Rolles,  Ocks. 

Croker,  Ocks,  Tanner. 

'^  See  the  last  Note. 

'^  Snelling's  MS.  List  says  that  Uolles  is  mentioned  in  this  year ; 
but  be  thinks  that  he  quitted  the  mint  at  tin's  time  for  seal-engraving. 

'»  Snelling's  MS.  List. 

'«  Id. 

17  18  19  j^   Some  of  these  must  have  been  under- engravers, 
or  assistants  ;  but  Snelling  has  not  distinguished  them. 

s"  Snelling's  MS.  List. 

"  Id. 

"^  Report  of  Select  Com.  on  Finance,  Report  xxiv.  Supp.  (B.) 

^  Madox,  Hist.  Eicheq.  II.  87. 

^  Pat.  40  H.  III.  m.  14. 
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A  List  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Dies. 


Anno  Henhy  II. 

8.  At  the  decease  of  Abbat  Sylvester,  a.  d.  IIGI,  Elverd 
Porrere  had  the  custody  of  the  Die  belonging  to  the 
mint  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  in  Canterbury.' 

Henry  III. 
6.  Adam  Blundus,  Randulphus  de  Hanore,  Walterus  Polite, 

Willelmus  Rufiis,  Willelnius  de  Lindesie,  Ric[ardus] 

de     Nekinton,     Nich[oIaus]    Orbatur,     Ric[ardus] 

Orbatur.^ 
William,  the  King's  taylor,  Custos  Cunei,  Canterbury.' 
Adam  Mercer,  the  same.' 
Lambine  Dravet,  the  same.' 
John  Hardell,  custos  Cunei.^ 
Walter  de  Mora,  Custos  Cuneorum.' 
John  Juvenal,  Custos  Cunei.* 
William  de  Gloucester,  Goldsmith,  Custos  Cunei.' 
John  Terri,  Custos  Cunei,  Canterbury.'" 
William  Cokyn,  the  same." 
Robert  de  Cambro,  the  same." 
William  de  Gloucester,  Custos  Cunei,  Canterbury." 
William  le  Shrub,   Custos  Cunei,    St.  Edmundsbury,   for 

the  Abbot.'* 


14. 
21, 
22. 
30. 
32. 
33. 
39. 
40. 


41. 


Edward  I. 
4  and  5.  Jocee,  the  Goldsmith,  Custos  Cunei,  St.  Edmmids- 
bury,  for  the  .Vbbot.'^ 
27 — 29.  William  Wymondham,  Custos  Cuneorum,  et  Cambii, 
Lond.  and  Cant.'^ 

Edward  II. 
1.  John  de  Everdon,  Custos  Cuneorum." 
7.  Peter  de  la  Posterle,  Custos  Cuneorum,  Bourdeau.\.'s 


Anno  Edward  III. 

1.  Rej-mond  de  Lincoln,  Custos  Cuneorum,  Lond,  and  Cant." 
21.  William    de    Salop,    Custos    Cuneorum    and   Assaiator, 

Calais."' 
23 — 25.  William  de  Huseburn,   or  Husshburn,  Custos  Cuneo- 
rum, Lond.  and  Cant.^' 
24.  Robert  Mildenhale,  Custos  Cuneorum.*' 
John  de  Salesbury.'^ 

Richard  II. 
5 — 20.  Stephen   Rummylowe,   Custos  Cuneorum  aur.  &  arg. 
Lond.  &  Cant.-' 


He 


IV. 


Henry  V. 
10.  Richard  Bokeland,  Custos  Cuneorum,  Calais.^ 

Henry  VI. 
1.  John  Kempley,  Custos  Cuneonim,  Calais.* 
20.  John  Langton,  Custos  Cuneorum,  Calais." 
23 — 25.  John    Langton,    and   W' alter    Aumener,     Custodes 
Cuneorum,  Calais.^ 

Custos  Cunaoii. 
Another  officer  occurs  with  the  title  of  Custos  Cunagii,    or 
Custos   Cunagiorum,   Auri  &  Argenti.      I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  thing  respecting  the  nature 
of  his  office. 

A  List  of  the  Custodes  Cunagii. 

Henry  IV. 
3  and  4.  Robert  Hethcote,  Custos  Cunagiorum.* 
5.  Lodowick  Reconche,  Custos  Cunagiorum  Auri  &  Argenti.'" 
13.  Henry  Somer,  Custos  Cambii,  Monete,  &  Cunagii." 


'   Chron.   W.  Thorn.  Col.  1816. 

2  Meraor.  6  H.  III.  Rot.  3  dors. 

3  Pat.  14  H.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  3.  He  succeeded  Simon  Chich, 
deceased. 

'  Madox,  Hist.  Ex.  II.  88. 

5  Id. 

^  Id.     He  succeeded  Walter  de  Flemeng,  deceased. 

'  Id.  ibid. 

9  Id.  p.  89. 

»  Pat.  39  H.  III.  m.  8.  He  succeeded  Richard  de  Sancto 
Albano. 

'"  Pat.  40  H.  III.  m.  14.  His  appointment  is  to  one  of  the 
king's  Dies  in  the  mint  of  Canterbury.  The  two  persons  following 
had  likewise  the  custody  of  single  Dies  only. 

"   Pat.  40  H.  Ill.ni.  14. 

'2  Id. 

'^  Pat.  41  H.  111.  m.  1.  He  succeeded  to  the  custody  of 
that  Die  which  had  beeti  held  by  Robert  de  Cantuar'. 

'•  Madox,  Hist.  Eich.  II.  89. 

'5  Id.  p.  90. 

'^  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

"  Id. 


"  See  that  Mint. 

"  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

=°  Rot.  Franc.  21  E  III.  pt.  2.  m.  4. 

^'  Mint  Accounts.  In  the  25lh  year  he  was  ordered  to 
deliver  all  the  old  dies  of  the  money  last  made  to  the  masters  of 
the  mint,  that  they  might  be  made  new,  according  to  the  king's 
ordinance.     [Ci.  25  E.  111.  m.  17]. 

^  Mint  Accounts. 

^  It  appears  that  lie  held  this  office  at  the  death  of  Edward 
III.;  for  in  the  1st  R.  11.  he  was  commanded  to  deliver  all  the 
dies  in  his  custody   to  Thomas  Hervy   [then  Warden].      He  and 
William  de  Hesburn  were  appointed  by  E    111.  for  life.     [Pat. 
R.  II.pt.  1.  m.  11.] 

"  Pat.  5  R.  II.  pt.  1.  ra.  II.  and  Mint  Accounts. 

»  Rot.  Franc.  10  H.  V.  m.  3. 

«  Id.  1  H.  VI.  m.  20. 

^  Id.  20H.  VI.  m.  21. 

=»  Id.  25  H.  VI.  m.  20. 

*  Rlint  Accounts  iu  the  Exchequer. 

*  Id. 
"  Id. 


Anno 


He 


RY   V. 
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Henry  VI. 
18 — 24.  John  Somerseth,  Cuslos  Cunagiorum.' 
25 — 27.  John  Lematon,  the  same.' 
28 — 30.  Thomas  Montgomery,  the  same.^ 

Edward   IV. 
9.  John  Wode,  Custos  Cunagiorum.' 

Edward  V. 


Richard  III. 

Henry  VII. 

1 — 7.  William  Stafford,  Custos  Cunagii,  Auri  &  Argenti.^ 
1.  Giles  Lord  Dawbeny  and  Bartholomew  Reede,   Magistri 
Cunagii.' 

Henry  VIII. 
3—7.  William  Stafford,  as  before.' 
4.  John  Coppinger.* 
26.  Thomas  Pope.' 


Surveyor  of  the  Meltings. 

His  duty  is  to  survey  tlie  meltings,  and  to  keep  a  book  of  gold  and  silver,  and  allay.'" 
In  the  first  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  Public  Offices  [1810]  it  is 
said  that  this  place  would  admit  of  being  brought,  at  the  expiration  of  the  existing  interests,  entirely  under 
the  management  of  the  Deputy,  as  now  constituted;  but  that  the  degree  of  responsibility  or  trouble 
attending  the  discharge  of  the  whole  duties,  would  entitle  the  Deputy  to  an  increase  of  salary.  The 
Deputy's  salary  is  stated  to  be  28/.,  the  Principal's  103/. 

Very  few  names  of  the  persons  who  have  held  this  oflBce  can,  at  this  time,  be  recovered.     The  follow- 
ing are  all  that  I  have  met  with. 


Anno  Elizabeth. 

18.  Thomas  Johnson.      He  is  called  Surveyor  of  the  Melting 
House." 

James  I. 
15.  Paule  Swallow." 

Charles  I. 

17.  James  Hoare,  also  Clerk  of  the  Irons." 

Charles  II. 
23.  Thomas  Swallow." 
34.  George  Evans.'* 

James   II. 
3.  George  Evans." 

William  and  Mary. 
12.  George  Evans." 

Anne. 
1.  George  Evans." 
6.  William  Evans." 

George  I. 

1.  Major-General  Evans." 


Anno  George  II. 

2.  Lieutenant-General  Evans.'* 

8.  William  Evans,  Esq.'' 
13.  General  Evans." 
14" — 29.  George  Augustus  Selwyn,  also  Clerk  of  the  Irons." 

George  III. 

1 — 31.  George  Augustus  Selwyn,  as  before.*' 
31 — 38.  Honourable  Spencer  Percival,  the  same."' 
52.  Benjamin  Matthews. 
56.  Durell  Stables. 


).  N.  Robinson. 
4.  Daniel  Bradby. 
6.  Hen.  Delharte. 


2.  J.  Buckham. 


George  IV. 


William  IV. 


'   Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 
'  Id. 
>  Id. 

*  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

*  Ibid.  In  this  account  Stafford  is  called  Custos  Cambii  & 
Monete  &  Custos  Cunagii ;    so  that  the  three  were  distinct  offices. 

'  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

'  Id. 

'  Warton's  History  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  Appendix,  No.  III. 
It  is  there  stated  that  a  grant  had  been  made  to  Coppinger  of  the 
office  and  custody  Cunagiorum,  Auri  &  Argenti. 

'  Warton's  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  ubi-supra. 

'"  PolletCs  Ms. 


"  Harl.  Mss.  No.  698.  folio  120. 

'»  Rymer,  XVII.  19. 

"  Id.  p.  542. 

"  Snelling's  Ms.  List. 

'*  True  State  of  England,  8m.  'n29. 

"  Snelling's  Ms.  List. 

"  Id. 

'«  Id. 

"  Maitland's  History  of  London,  1756,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

™  Annual  Begister,  1791,  p.  7*.  He  died  on  the  25th  of 
January  in  that  year. 

"'  Report   of  Select   Committee   on   Finance,    1798.       Report 

XXIV.  Supplement  (B). 
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constitution  of  the  mint. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Irons. 


It  is  his  duty  to  keep  an  account  of  all  the  blank  dies  which  are  delivered  to  the  graver,  and  sunk, 
stamped,  and  hardened  by  him. 

He  is  also  to  give  an  account  to  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller,  when  required,  what  blank 
dies  have  been  delivered  to  the  graver,  sunk,  hardened,  worn  out,  returned,  or  remaining  in  hand,  that 
account  may  be  kept.' 


The  following  names  only  have  occurred : 

Anno  Elizabeth. 

IS.  Robert  Hornby.^ 

Charles  I. 
17.  James  Hoare,  also  Surveyor  of  the  Melting  House.' 

Commonwealth. 


.^nno  George  I. 

4.  Major-General  Evans.' 

George  II. 
29.  George  Augustus  Selwyn,  also  Surveyor  of  the  Meltings.' 

George  III. 
1 — 31.  The  same.' 

31 — 38.  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval,  both  offices.' 


1.  Richard  Pight.' 

By  the  indenture  of  the  55th  year,  this  office  merged  into  that  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Machinery. 


OF    THE    MONEYERS. 


It  has  been  already  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  instance  in  the  reign  of  Cnut,9  the 
moneyers  appear  to  have  been  the  sole  officers  in  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  mints.  Their 
rank  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  By  some  they  have  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
noblemen,'"  whilst  others  have  depressed  them  to  the  state  of  mere  workmen." 

That  they  were  not  of  the  highest  class,  is  evident  from  their  number,  which  sometimes  amounted  to 
three  or  four  hundred  ;'^  and  we  are  forbidden  to  reduce  them  to  the  lowest,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
names  being  impressed  upon  the  coins,  as  that  could  be  done  only  as  a  security  that  the  integrity  of  the 
money  should  be  preserved;  and  what  effectual  security  could  the  name  of  a  common  w'orkman  give?  The 
very  considerable  fine  of  twelve  oras,  to  which  an  offending  moneyer  was  liable  by  the  laws  of  Aethelred, 
also  forbids  us  to  consider  them  as  in  a  very  low  station.'^  It  appears,  likewise,  from  Bromton's  translation 
of  the  same  laws,  that  they  had  workmen  under  them.'^ 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  question  of  their  precise  rank  is  by  no  means  of  easy  solution, 
though  it  may  be  concluded  not  to  be  of  high  elevation,  from  the  following  facts : — 

In  the  reign  of  Eadgar,  if  Eadmer  be  correct  in  his  description  of  them  at  that  period,  they  ranked  with 
the  villeins,  for  he  says  that  they  were  "  Viri  qui  in  potestate  erant :""  that  is,  men  who  were  in  the  power  of 
their  lord."^ 


'   Pollett's  Ms. 

■  Harl.  Mss.  No.  698.  folio  120. 

»  S!/mer,  XIX.  542. 

*  Commons  Journals^ 

*  Snelling's  Ms.  List. 

^  Maittatid's  History  of  London^  1756,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

'  Annual  Register,  1791,  p.  7.*   He  died  Jan.  25  in  that  year. 

*  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Finance,  1798 — Report 
xxiv.  Supplement  (B). 

'  Leg.  Ang.  Scu.  p.  134,  cap.  8. 

'"  Thwaite's  Kotee  in  Ang.  Sax,  yum.  Sir  A.  Fountaine, 
yu7nismata  Ang,  Sa^.  Thoresby's  Museum.  Hearne's  Preface 
to  Johan.  Glaston.  Chron. 

"    Wise  Num.  Bodl.  p.  230.      Pegge's  Assemblage,  p.  73. 

"  See  the  List  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  Moneyers. 


"  Wilkins,  p.  118. 

»  Col.  899. 

''  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  ii.  p.  216.  See  the  whole  of 
this  curious  anecdote  under  the  reign  of  Eadgar. 

'°  Vide  Du  Cange,  sub  voce  Homines  potestatis,  vol.  v.  col. 
710.  My  friend  Mr.  Henry  Petrie  (whose  opinion  upon  whatever 
relates  to  the  early  history  of  this  kingdom  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  consideration)  has  suggested  that  the  term,  vir,  is  never 
applied  to  villeins  by  writers  of  the  middle  age,  but  that  homo  is 
invaiiably  used  in  such  case ;  and  therefore  that  viri,  in  the  text, 
either  must  signify  men  of  some  rank,  or  it  must  be  applied  to  St. 
Dunstan,  with  the  meaning  that  they  were  possibly  his  moneyers, 
as  archbishop,  or  in  some  other  way  his  dependants.  I  confess 
myself  to  be  unable  to  decide  the  question,  and  therefore  submit 
it  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers. 
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It  is  remarkable,  likewise,  that  no  moneyer  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  king's  tenants  in  capite  which 
are  entered  in  Domesday-Book ;   though  his  officers  of  various  ranks  occur  there. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  however,  they  must  have  possessed  considerable  wealth,  whatever  their  rank 
might  be,  if  the  exclamation  of  William  Gemmeticensis  is  to  be  taken  literally ;  for  he  savs  that  the  kinu- 
might  have  received  immense  sums  for  the  redemption  of  the  limbs  of  those  moneyers  who  were  condemned 
to  punishment  as  false  coiners:'  but  the  whole  passage  is  in  so  high  a  strain  of  panegyric  that  it  must 
probably  be  received  with  some  degree  of  allowance. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  by  the  way,  that  neither  in  this,  nor  in  the  following  reign,  when  severe 
punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  moneyers,  were  any  of  their  names  preserved,  either  in  the  records  of 
those  times,  or  by  the  chroniclers  who  afterwards  related  the  transactions  ;  which  warrants  a  suspicion  that 
their  rank  in  life  was  not  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  public  personal  notice. 

Mr.  Simon  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  the  common  workmen,  but  the  farmers  of  the  mint,  who 
gave  so  much  a  year  to  the  prince  for  the  sole  privilege  of  coining  in  a  city  or  town.  Thus,  says  he,  in  the 
Book  of  Statutes  of  Charles  the  Bald  :  Gofninus,  brother  to  the  Castellane  of  Tournay,  is  called  monetarius, 
because  he  was  dominus  monetae  Tornacensis,  which  must  imply  master  or  farmer,  and  not  lord,  of  the 
mint  of  Tournay,  for  the  mint,  or  right  of  coining  money,  did  then  belong  to  the  bishop  of  that  place. 
And  as  these  farmers,  or  mint  masters,  were  answerable  for  the  weight  and  purity  of  the  money  struck  by 
them,  or  the  people  under  them,  they  were  obliged  to  stamp  their  name,  or  some  private  mark,  on  the 
monies  of  their  respective  coinage.- 

But  however  just  this  his  conclusion  may  possibly  be  with  respect  to  France,  it  cannot  be  admitted  to 
apply  to  our  English  mints,  where,  as  it  appears  from  Domesday-Book,  there  were  sometimes  six  or  seven 
moneyers  belonging  to  the  same  mint :  for  it  is  not  probable  there  should  have  been  at  one  time  so  many 
farmers  of  it.' 

The  entries  in  that  record,  slight  as  they  are,  will,  I  think,  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerable  judgment  of 
the  actual  rank  of  the  moneyer,  and  the  nature  of  his  office,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century : 
and  also  to  infer  the  probable  state  of  both,  prior  and  subsequent  to  that  period;  as  it  is  not  known  that 
any  change  took  place  about  that  time,  or  for  some  years  afterward. 

From  that  authentic  document  we  learn,  that  in  some  cases  the  moneyers  were  allowed  houses,  rent 
free,  whUst  tliey  continued  to  work : — * 

That  in  others  they  were  obliged  to  march  with  the  vicecomes,  when  he  went  with  the  army,  or  to  pay 
a  fine  upon  refusal : — ^ 

That  whenever  the  king  should  come  to  the  place  where  the  mint  was  kept,  they  were  obliged  to  coin 
as  much  money  as  he  pleased,  out  of  his  silver: — ° 

That  they  had  sac  and  soc : — " 

That  when  any  one  of  them  died,  the  king  had  a  certain  sum  for  a  relief;  and  if  he  did  not  devise  his 
property,  it  devolved  to  the  king : — ^ 

That  they  paid  a  certain  annual  rent  to  the  king,9  and  also  a  kind  of  fine  upon  every  renewal  of  the 
money,  for  the  new  dies,  which  were  sent  to  them  from  London.'" 

These  data  will,  I  think,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  men  in  such  a  situation  could  not  be  magnates ; 
whilst  the  trust  which  was  reposed  in  them  raises  them  above  the  level  of  common  workmen. 

A  very  accurate  numismatic  antiquary  says,  "There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  the  Saxon  kings 
were  always  attended  by  monetarii,  who  frequently  coined  money  for  present  exigencies  in  towns  where 

'  Ekt.  Xormanoriim,  lib.  Tiii.  p.  304.       See  the  passage  at       ,  '  Domesday  Book,  yo\.  i.  (oWo  aS. 

length  in  the  Annals  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  '  s  j^  \\y\d. 

'  £ssai/  on  Irish  Coi/is,  p.  6,  note  •  ■  ^  Id.  folios  203,  2-30,  280,  and  vol.  ii.  106,  b.  290. 

'  See  volume  i.  folio  179  and  262,  b.  '»  Id.  folios  26,  75,  172,  179,  252.     It  seems  that  a  part  of 

'  Domesday  Book,  vol.  i.  folio  56.  this  6ne  \ras  paid  sometimes  before,   and   sometimes   after    the 

*  Id.  folio  179.  receipt  of  the  dies,  and  the  remainder  within  a  certain  number  of 

»  Id.  ibid.  days  afterward.     See  folios  17i,  179,  and  252. 
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the  king-  rested ;  wliicli  will  account  for  our  finding  money  minted  in  obscure  places,  and  that  perhaps  only 
once."' 

I  know  not  of  what  kind  the  many  reasons  might  be  which  he  has  alluded  to  above,  but  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  assign  one  more  satisfactory  than  that  which  he  has  given,  for  the  appearance  of  towns  of  such  little 
importance  under  the  character  of  mints. 

The  custom  of  placing  the  moneyer's  name  upon  the  coins  prevailed  at  a  very  early  period  in  this 
island ;  indeed  we  find  it  upon  the  money  of  Ecgberht  king  of  Kent,  which  is  the  second,  in  point  of 
antiquitj",  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  series,  and  must  be  dated  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century.  It  was 
usually  stamped  upon  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  but  in  some  few  instances  it  is  found  upon  the  obverse,  whilst 
the  name  of  the  monarch  is  removed  to  the  other  side.=  The  names  of  two  moneyers  sometimes  occur  upon 
the  same  coin.^ 

From  the  time  of  Aethelstan,  with  some  few  exceptions  only,  the  name  of  the  town  was  added,  probably 
in  conformity  to  his  law,  that  the  money  should  be  coined  within  some  town.* 

The  name  of  the  moneyer  is  to  be  found  no  lower  tiian  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  that  of  the  mint 
was  not  entirely  disused  in  the  last  year  of  Elizabeth. 

These  officers  do  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any  exclusive  privileges  at  a  very  early  period,  but 
rather  in  some  instances  to  have  been  more  restrained  than  some  others ;  for  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  II., 
when  he  confirmed  to  the  citizens  of  London  that  tiiey  should  not  plead  beyond  the  walls  of  their  city 
except  in  the  case  of  foreign  tenures,  the  king's  monej^ers  and  his  servants  were  particularly  excluded.^ 

Thej'  likewise  were  assessed,  as  others  were,  to  aids  and  tallages.  Thus,  in  the  5th  year  of  Henry  II. 
the  sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  accounted  in  the  Exchequer  for  xxxiijZ.  vj.f.  and  \njd.  for  the  moneyers 
of  Norwich,  and  for  five  marks  for  the  moneyers  of  Thetford;  such  being  the  amount  of  their  donums." 
In  his  14th  year,  Achard  the  moneyer  paid  one  hundred  shillings,  Lefwine  Besant  five  marks,  and  Ailwine 
Finch  two  marks,  to  the  aid  for  marrying  the  king's  daughter.'?  At  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  account, 
Thurstan,  and  William  son  of  Derewold,  and  William  de  Wiclewood,  moneyers  of  Thetford,  paid  five 
marks  and  a  half,  and  the  moneyers  of  Norwich  ten  marks.**  In  his  33rd  year,  however,  the  moneyers  of 
York  had  the  indulgence  of  not  being  included  with  the  other  citizens  in  the  donum  which  was  required  of 
that  city .9 

But  this  appears  to  have  been  a  particular  favour  at  that  time,  and  was  probably  extended  to  those 
persons  only ;  for  in  the  4th  year  of  John,  when  a  tallage  was  made  per  capita  in  the  city  of  Lincoln, 
Lefuin  the  moneyer  was  charged  with  five  marks."* 

Yet  it  could  not  be  long  after  this  that  they  received  a  grant  of  peculiar  privileges,  as  is  evident  from 
a  writ,  which  bears  date  in  the  18th  year  of  Henry  III.  and  commands  the  mayor,  &c.  of  London  not  to 
trouble  or  disturb  the  king's  moneyers  of  London,  by  exacting  from  them  tallages  or  other  customs  contrary 
to  their  privileges." 

These  privileges  were,  as  it  seems,  then  confined  to  the  moneyers  alone,  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
they  were  extended  to  all  the  officers  of  the  mint;  and  after  various  confirmations  by  succeeding  monarchs, 
were  granted  to  them  as  a  corporate  body,  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth.'^ 

Amongst  Snelling's  collections,  which,  by  the  kindness  of  my  lamented  friend  Mr.  Gough,  are  now  in 
my  hands,  is  the  following  printed  advertisement: — "  Whereas  the  company  of  the  moneyers  of  the  money 
of  England  in  1699,  and  their  representatives,  are  intituled  to  an  estate  in  Devonshire,  and  to  the  rents 

'  Mr.  North's  3Iss.  penes  Aut.  respect   to  the  moneyers  of  Winchester  occurs  1   R.  I.  in   Cart. 

'  As  upon  some  of  the  coins  of  Offa  and  liis  queen.  Antiq.  R.  No.  30.  N.  19.     Bradj/  on  Burghs.  Appendix,  p.  45. 

'  As  on  the  reverse  of  one  of  Aelfred's  pennies.    See  the  List  ^  Madox,  Hist.  E.vch.  i.  222. 

of  his  moneyers.     Mr.  Miles  obligingly  communicated  a  penny  '  Id.  p.  689. 

(of  the  same  type  as  No.  3  of  Eric's  Money,  plate  xi.)  which  '  Id.  ibid.      See  other  instances  in  Madox,  i.  284  and  696. 

reads — Obv.  ^  eltangehht.    Bev.  reknart.    These  should  seem  '  Id.  p.  635. 

to  be  the  name  of  a  moneyer  on  each  side.  '"  Id.  p.  737. 

«  Leg.  Ang.  Sax.  p  59.  "  Claus.  18  H.  III.  m.  30. 

°  Wilkins,  Leges  Ang.  Sax.  p.  319.    The  same  exception  with  "  Hart.  Mss.  No.  698,  p.  29.     See  above,  p.  39. 
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thereof  received  for  several  years  past :  all  such  moneyers  and  representatives  are  desired  to  meet  their 
trustee  on  Wednesday  nest,  the  13th  instant,  at  ten  o'clock  precisely,  at  Garraway's  Coffee-house  in 
Exchange  Alley,  to  receive  their  several  proportions  of  the  said  rents,  and  to  consider  about  the  sale  of  the 
estate. 

"Xote. — The  representatives  are  desired  to  bring  the  probates  of  wills  and  administrations  under  which 
they  make  out  their  claims." 

This  advertisement,  which  has  been  cut  out  of  some  newspaper,  is,  unfortunately,  without  date  ;  I  am, 
therefore,  unable  to  say  when  it  was  published.  The  wording  of  it  is  undoubtedly  incorrect,  for  the 
moneyers  never  were  a  corporate  body  exclusive  of  the  other  officers  of  the  mint,  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  possess  property  as  a  company.  Or,  if  they  should  be  allowed  to  be  a  company, 
by  what  power  could  the  moneyers  of  that  day  alienate  the  property  ? 

The  present  duty  of  these  officers  is  thus  set  forth  by  ISIr.  PoUett  in  the  Ms.  so  often  referred  to: — 

On  pain  of  disfranchisement  and  imprisonment,  they  are  not  to  distribute  any  coin  until  it  has  been 
delivered  into  the  office  of  receipt,  and  has  been  assayed : — 

They  are  enjoined  to  work  whenever  required  by  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller,  under  the 
like  penalty : — ' 

They  and  their  apprentices  are  to  attend  the  service,  or  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller,  are  to 
punish  and  expel  the  offenders.^ 

The  punishments  which  were  inflicted  upon  these  persons  when  they  were  convicted  of  havino- 
corrupted  the  coinage,  were,  in  ancient  times,  dreadfully  severe. 

By  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  they  were  to  lose  the  hand  which  had  committed  the  offence ;'  but  at  a 
later  period,  that  infliction  was  found  insufficient  to  check  the  practice,  and  therefore  Henry  I,  added  to  it, 
the  loss  of  sight  and  emasculation.* 

According  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  they  were  guilty  of  treason  if  they  made  the  coins  too  light,  or  not 
of  the  fineness  required.^ 

The  names  of  the  moneyers,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  recover  them,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  each  monarch. 

PROVOST    OF   THE    MONEYERS. 

This  ofScer  is  the  senior  moneyer,  and  his  office  is  only  a  regulation  formed  by  the  moneyers  themselves. 

Anno                                Henry  VIII.  Charles  II. 

35.  Richard  Harry  Yonge.'  34.  Nicholas  Harris." 

Edward  VI.  James   II. 

3  and  4.  John  Gerrain,  or  Germaine.'  3.  Nicholas  Harris.'- 

Elizabeth. 
1.  John  Munnys.' 
18.  Thomas  Denham.' 

Commonwealth.  Anne. 

1651.  Simon  Corbet."  3.  The  same.'* 


William  and  Mary. 
4 — 6.  Thomas  Anderson.'^ 
8—12.  John  Braiant." 


'  In  the  39th  year  of  Henry  II.  Walter  the  linen-draper 
was  amerced  five  marks  for  refusing  to  make  the  king's  money. 
[Madox,  Hist.  Eich.  vol.  i.  p.  560.] 

»  PoUett's  Ms. 

^  See  Cnut's  Laws,  chap.  viii.     Leg.  Ang.  Sax,  p.  134. 

*  See  Knyghton,  Bromton,  Heraingford,  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, Hoveden,  &c. 

^  Pkas  of  the  Crown,  part  i.  p.  213. 

*  Sir  Julius  Ceesar's  ifss.  folio  153.  See  Trial  of  the  Fix 
under  this  year. 

VOL.    I. 


'  Indenture.     Lansdoivn  Mss.  No.  745. 

'  Pat.  I  Eliz.  pt.  3.  m.  36.  dors.      The  Lansdown  Ms.  calls 
him  Munes. 

'  Harl.  Mss.  No.  698,  folio  120. 

'"  Stiellings  Ms. 

"  Id. 

"  Id. 

'5  Id. 

"  Id.,  and   Maitland's  History  of  Lotuion,  1756,  vol.  i.  p. 
155. 

H 
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Anno  George  I. 

1.  The  same.' 

3.  George  Russell.' 
13.  Richard  CoUard.' 

George   II. 
1.  The  same.' 
17—22.  Henry  Haley.' 

23.  Searle.' 

24—29.  Daniel  Kemp.' 

George  III. 
About  32.  Joseph  Sage. 

George  IV. 
1   Hen.  W.  Atkinson. 


Anno  William  IV. 

5  Rich.  Franklyn. 

The  Engineer. 

Charles  II. 

14.  Peter  Blondeau.     His  Patent  e.xpired  28  C.  II.' 
.'i4.  Thomas  Doyley.- 


.Iames  II. 


1—12.  The  same.' 


2. 


Bowes.' 


William  and  Mary. 


SUPERINTENDANT    OF    THE    MACHINERY. 
George   III. 

Tliis  oiBce  was  instituted  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Boulton's  machinery  into  the  mint,  under 
arrangements  proposed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  for  Council  of  Coin,  and  approved  by  an  order 
in  council,  dated  July  2fi,  1809.     The  first  officer  was 

Anno  George  III. 

50.  James  Lawson, 
58.  George  Rennie. 

The  Weigher  and  Teller. 


Anno 
5.  W.  T.  Brande. 


George  IV. 


He  weighs  the  bullion  before  it  goes  to  the  moneyers,  and  after  it  is  coined,  to  see  that  it  answers.' 


Edward  III. 
34.  Colin  Galliard,  Weigher,  Rochelle.^ 

James  I. 

2.  Edmond  Doubleday,  Teller.'' 
15.  Antliony  Knyvet,  Teller." 

Commonwealth. 
1.  The  same.' 

Charles   II. 
34.  Lancelot  Perot.* 

James  II. 

3.  The  same." 

William  and  Mary. 
6—12.  Thomas  Fitch.'^ 


Anne. 


George  I. 


1.  Hopton  Hayiies.' 

1 — 8.  The  same.' 
12.  Eaglesham." 

George   II. 
1.  The  same.' 
2—29.  Captain  John  Phillips.'" 

George  III. 
1—38.  aiauvice  Morgan." 
44.  Asher  Jones. 
55.  John  Field. 


Clerk  of  the  Papers. 
His  duty  is  to  keep  the  registers  and  records  of  what  is  done.'" 
Commonwealth.  George  II. 

1.  James  Howard,  and  John  Reinolds.'-  2 — 29.  Thomas  Hill.''' 


'  Snelling's  Ms.,  and  Maitland's  History  of  London,  1756, 
vol.  i.  p.  155. 

°  Snelling's  Ms. 
^  Pollett's  Ms. 

*  Sot.  Cales.  34  E.  III.  pt.  l.m.  6.    It  gave  to  him  Officium 
onderis  Statere  seu    Balance  Monetarum   nostrariim,   in  Villa 

Rupella,  auree,  argentee,  &  nigree. 

5  Ms.  penes  G.  Chalmers,  Arm. 

6  Rymer,  XVII.  19. 
'  CommoJis  Journals. 

*  Snelling's  Ms.     The  first  instance  which  I  have  found  of  the 


union  of  the  two  offices  of  Weigher  and  Teller  occurs  in  the 
person  of  Lancelot  Perot.  Thej'  seem  not  to  liave  been  separated 
since  liis  time. 

'  Snelling's  Ms. 

'°  Ibid,  and  True  State  of  England,  17"29,  and  Maitland's 
History  of  London,  1756,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 

"  Snelling's  Ms.,  and  Seport  of  Select  Committee  on  Finance, 
for  the  year  1797.     Report  XXIV.  Supplement  (B). 

"  Pollett's  Ms. 

'^  Commons^ournals. 

'*   True  Stale  nf  England,  1729,  and  i1/ni(/n?irf  as  before. 
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Anno 
38.  Waiiam  Dick.' 


George  III. 


Anno 

58.  T.  P.  Croasdaile. 


Of  the  Inferior  Officers  of   the  Mist. 

The  names  of  their  respective  oflBces  will  be  found  under  the  account  of  their  several  wages  and  fees. 

All  these,  tog^ether  with  the  workmen,  before  they  are  admitted  to  a  sig-ht  of  the  milling,  take  an 
oath  of  secresy  in  the  presence  of  the  warden;  and  it  is  their  duty  to  work  when  required  by  the  warden, 
master,  and  comptroller,  on  pain  of  disfranchisement  and  imprisonment.^ 

Besides  those  offices  which  have  been  enumerated  above,  I  have  met  with  slight  notices  of  others, 
whose  exact  functions  are,  in  some  instances,  now  entirely  unknown.  I  shall  give  the  fragments  which 
I  have  collected. 


Clerk  of  the   Mist. 

Anno  Edwaud  I. 

John  de  Mavdenstane.' 

Edward  III. 
1.  William  de  Merlawe.' 
18.  John  de  Charington,  or  Shurington.^ 

Richard  II. 
12.  Guy  de  Ronclif.« 

Henry  VI. 

30.  John  de  Blakeney,  and  Robert  Caterton.' 

Edward  IV. 
6 — 12.  Hugh  Price,  and  John  Sondes.* 

Henry   VIII. 
18.  John  Rogers.' 

Edward  VI. 
4.  John  Slardiley,  of  the  Mint  in  Southwark,  called  SuiTolk 
House.'" 

The  Auditor  of  the  Mint. 

Henry  VIII. 


34.  William  Duneke." 


3.  The  same.'* 


Edward  VI. 


Anno  Elizabeth. 

18.  William  Dodington.'^ 

Commonwealth. 
1.  Bingley, Beale.'* 

Seneschall  of  the  Mint. 

Elizabeth. 
18.  Thomas  Fanshaw.'^ 

Numerator  Monete. 

Elizabeth. 
18.  William  Wightman.'^ 

Pot-M.\ker. 

Henrv  VIII. 
38.  William  Foxley.'= 


:!.lizabeth. 


18—21.  The  same.' 


The  Surveyor  of  the  Money  Presses. 
He  has  the  care  of  the  Dies.'* 

George  II. 
29.  William  Vaughan." 


'   Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Finance,  1797.      He  died  in 
1800,  having  held  this  office  nearly  40  Tears. 
=  Pollett's  Ms. 
^  Lib.  Rub.  Scaccarii.     Without  date. 

*  JMint  .\ccounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

*  Id.      The  name  is  variously  spelt  in  different  Accounts. 
«  Claus.  12,  R  II.  m.  25. 

'  Mint  .Accounts.      CI.  30  H.  VI.  m.  17. 

«  CI.  6  E.  IV.  m.  18.  and  12.  m.  28. 

^  His  grant  was  of  the  office  of  Clerk  Cambii,  Cunagii,  & 
Monete,  vacant  by  the  death  of  John  Porthe,  and  he  was  to  hold 
it  in  as  ample  manner  as  the  said  John,  John  Blakeney,  John 
Sondes,  and  Thomas  Wilde  had  held  it,  either  jointly  or  sepa- 
rately, in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI .  and  Edward  IV.,  with  the  fee 
of  9d.  per  day,  or  13/.  13j.  9rf.  per  anntim,  as  it  had  been  in 
the  before-mentioned  reigns.     [Karl.  Af^s.  No.  698,  folio  54.] 


'"  yi'aTton's  History  of  SnglisA  Poetry,  vol.  iii.  p.  194.  He 
translated  twenty-four  of  David's  Psalms  into  English  verse. 

"  Harl.  3/ss.  Xo.  698,  folio  35. 

"  Talbot  Papers,  vol.  B.  p.  159. 

'2  Harl.  ilss.  Xo.  698,  folio  120. 

'*  Commons  Joumah. 

>'  Harl.  Mss.  No.  698,  folio  120. 

'*  Holinsbed's  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  972.  Stow's  Survey  of 
London,  p.  66.  According  to  these  authors,  this  man  once  slept 
fourteen  days  and  nights,  and  upon  his  awakening  was  as  if  he 
had  slept  but  one  night.  This  was  in  1546,  and  he  was  still 
living  in  the  Tower  in  1579. 

"  Harl.  Mss.  No.  698,  folio  120. 

•*  Trial  of  TurnbiJl,  for  robbing  the  Mint,  in  1799.  Sessions 
Paper,  p.  205. 

"  Mailland's  History  of  London,  1756,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 
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Anno  George  HI- 

SS. John  Chambers,' 

45.  J.  Cottington. 
56.  W.  Russon. 

Purveyor. 

George  III. 
8.  James  Morrison." 

In  1S16  this  office  was  abolished. 

The  Sisker  of  the  Irons. 
Elizabeth. 
IS.  Humphrey  Cole,  and  George  Tyson.^ 

Commonwealth. 
1.  Daniel  Bratle.* 

The  Smith. 

Elizabeth. 
18.  ^Yilliam  Hopkins.^ 

Commonwealth. 

1.  Hodgins.^ 

George   II. 
29.  Reuben  Fletcher.' 

George  III. 
38.  Assistant  to  the  Engravers,  Elias  Walter." 
This  office  was  abolished  iu  1816. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Mokey. 

Richard  II. 
5.  Gerard  de  Meute,  Bourdeaux* 

Inspector  of  the  Coinage. 

Richard  I. 
10.  Geoffrey  Fitz  Walter,  Northampton.'" 

Surveyor  of  the  Coins. 

Edward  VI. 
6    John  Brown." 


Surveyor  of  the  Mint. 
Cbarees  II. 


Anno 

15.  Thomas  Swallow." 


The  Melter. 

Elizabeth. 
18.  Thomas  Stanley,  and  Thomas  Munde.'^ 

Reparator  Cuneorvm. 

Henry  III. 
6.  Michael  de  Sancta  Elena." 

High  Treasurer  of  the  Mint. 
Henry  VIII. 
3G.  Sir  Edmund  Peckham.'^ 

Edward  VI. 
1.  Sir  Edmund  Peckham.'* 

George  Gayle,   Esq.,    Treasurer  of  the   King's  Mint  iu 

York.'' 

Mary. 

1.  Sir  Edmund  Peckham." 

Elizabeth. 
1.  Sir  Edmund  Peckham.'' 

Francis  Gale,  Treasurer  of  the  Boyal  Mint  of  York.*' 

James  II. 

1689.  Hewlet,  Treasurer  of  the  Dublin  Mint  for  the 

Brass  Coins.^' 

Under-Treasurer  of  the  Mint. 

Henry  VIII. 
36.  George  Gayle,  York.^^' 

Edward  VI. 
4.  Sir  M.  Bowes.=^ 

Sir  John  Yorke,  of  the  Mint  in  Southwark." 
Sir  William  Sharington  was  Vice-Treasurer  of  the  Mint 
at  Bristol.'^ 


'  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Finance,  Report  XXIV. 
Supplement  (B). 

=  Id.  ibid. 

3  Hart.  Afss.  No.  698.  foUo  120. 

*  Commons  Journals. 

5  Harl.  Mss.  No.  698,  folio  120. 

®  Commons  Journals. 

'  ilailland's  History  of  London,  1756,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

"  Report  of  Select  Committee  on  Finance,  Report  XXIV. 
Supplement  (B). 

'  Hot  Vase.  5  R.  II.  m.  10.  By  that  writ  was  granted  to 
him  Custodiam  Monetarum  noslrarum  atiri  ^-  argenli  quce  in  Villa 
nostra  Burdegalia  cudebuntur.  I  have  not  met  with  any  other 
instance  of  this,  although  the  wages  are  said  to  be  as  usual ;  nor 
do  I  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the  office,  nor  whether  it 
differed  from  the  Keeper  of  the  Mint. 

'"•  Bridges'  Xorthamptomhire,  vol.  i.  p.  423.  See  the  Account 
of  Northampton  Mint. 


"   Anecdotes  of  Painting,  I.  IHo. 

'-  He  had  a  grant  of  arms,  August  13,  1663.      Snelling's  Ms. 

"  Harl.  Mss.  No.  698,  folio  120. 

"  Madox.     Memor.  6  H.  III.  Rot.  3.  dors. 

'5  BrilisJt  Mu.<eum  Ms.  No.  83,  H.  8. 

'^  Inventory  of  the  Effects  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  Library  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.      See  Comptrollers,  4  Edward  VI. 

"  Pedigree  of  G.ile.  Lit.  Anec.  of  the  Eighteenth  Cent,  vol. 
iv.  p.  536.  No  date  is  given.  He  was  slieritf  in  1530,  and  died 
1557. 

'*  Jrchrtologia,  xii.  334. 

"  Pat.  1  Eliz.  m.  3.  dors. 

^  Pedigree  of  Gale,  as  before.     He  died  in  1590. 

"'  Simon  s  Irish  Coins,  p.  59. 

=  .Vs.  Brit.  Mus.  No.  83,  H.  11. 

^  Sirype's  ilemorials,  ii.  271. 

=*  Lansdown  ^fss.  No.  745. 

^  Burnet's  Hist.  Reform,  vol.  ii   p.  93. 


constitution   of  the  mint.  5o 

The   Porter  of  the   Mint. 
I  know  not  Low  this  office   happened  to  have  so  much   importance  attached  to  it,  but  it  will  be  seen 
in  the  next  page  that  the  name  of  the  person  who  filled  it  is  to  be  found,   not  unfrequently,   in  the  public 
records. 

Anno  Edward  VI.  ,  Anno  Commonwealth. 

1.  John  Dendv." 
George  II. 

29.  John  Sandell.' 

George  III. 

38.  John  Kemp." 

George  IV. 

2.  William  NiclioUs. 
S.  John  Denbeigh,  and  Thomas  Kenevett.*                                   8.   William  Pearson. 

The  Maker  and  Stamper  of  the  Money  Weights. 
The  first  person  appointed  under  the  Act  by  which  this  office  was  established,   in  the  year  1774,-'  was 
John  Whitehurst'o 

Probationer's  Assayer. 


4.   Richard  Farre.' 

Elizabeth. 

13.   Richard  Farre,  and  William  Humfrej'. 
18.  Richard  Far.^ 
20.  Robert  KnoUes.* 

Charles  I. 


George   III. 
38.  Joseph  Sage." 

George  IV. 
4.  John  Field. 


William   IV. 
6.  H.  W.  Field. 

Besides  these  officers,  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer  has  preserved  the  name  of  another,  with 
whose  duties  I  am  entirely  unacquainted.  The  entry  is  without  date,  but  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  an 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  It  is  in  these  words :  "  Cantra  Joculator  sit  ex  parte  Regis."''*  I 
have  some  suspicion,  however,  that  tlie  word  dericus  is  to  be  understood,  and  then  the  meaning  will  be, 
that  Cantra  the  jester,  or  bard,  was  the  king's  clerk,  an  officer  still  known  in  the  mint.  This  entry  is 
immediately  preceded  by  "  Johes  de  Maydenstone  clericus  cambii." 

The  chief  officer  of  the  mint  of  Scotland  bears  a  title  unknown  to  the  Engli.sh  mint,  for  he  is  called 
general  of  the  mint;  the  inferior  officers  have  the  title  of  master,  warden,  &c.  &c.'3 

I  have  been  able  to  recover  only  the  following  names,  since  the  Union : 

.'inno  Charles  II.      .\nno. 

1664.  John  Faulkener  of  Balmaker,  master."  |  1682.  James  Faulkener  of  Plaislcy,  warden.'* 

The  following  extracts  from  Ruddiman's  Introduction  to  Anderson's  "  Diplomata  Scotiie"  will  shew 
the  manner  in  which  the  coinage  of  Scottish  gold  and  silver  was  conducted  after  the  Union  of  the  two 
crowns  under  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England  : 


Gold. 


SlI.VEK, 


Anno 
J  Dom. 


1601. 
1633. 
1738. 


Anno  Regni 


James  VI.  35. 
Charles  T.  9. 
George  II.  12. 


Fineness. 

Allay. 

oz.  pw.  gr. 
11     0     0 
1!      0     0 
11     0     0 

oz.  pw.  gr. 
1     0     0 
1     0     0 
1     0     0 

Value  of 
the  Coin, 
coined  out 
of  1  Pound. 
£.  s.  d. 
432  0  0 
492  0  0 
560  14     0 


Pound  of  pure 
Gold  weighed 
of  pure  Silver. 

lb.  oz.  pw.  gr. 

12  0     0     0 

13  2     7   11 
15     2   10     7 


Anno 
Dora. 


1601. 
1738. 


Anno  Regni. 

Fineness. 

Allay. 

James  \'I.  35 
George  II.  12. 

oz.  pw.  gr 
11     0     0 
11     2     0 

oz.  pw.  gr. 
1     0     0 
0  18     0 

Value  of 

the  Coin 

coined  out 

of  1  Pound. 

£.     s.     d. 

36  0     0 

37  4     0 


'  Harl.  Mss.  Xo.  698,  fo!.  95.    lie  succeeded  William  Flippes. 

=  JU.  Ibid. 

3  Id.  folio  120. 

*  Id.  folio  196. 

'  Symer,  xix.  431. 

^  Commons  Journals, 

'  Maitland's  History  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 

*  Report  of  Select  Com.  on  Finance,  Report  xxiv.  Sup.  (B). 
'  Statute  14  G.  III.  chap.  xcii. 

'"  After  the  termination  of  the  tlicn  existing  interest,  the 


salary  annexed  to  this  ofHce  was  withdrawn,  and  the  fees  allowed  by 
Stat.  15  Geo.  III.  oidy  to  be  taken.   [Stat   57  Geo.  111.  cap.  67]. 

"  Report  of  Select  Com, on  Finance,  Report  xxiv.  Sup.  (B). 

"  Lib.  Rub.  Scaccarii,  fol.  245,  b. 

"  By  a  statute  of  the  year  1817,  the  office  of  governor  of  this 
mint,  after  the  termination  of  the  existing  interest,  is  to  be  held 
by  the  master  of  the  mint  in  England,  and  the  other  ofHces  by 
the  officers  respectively  discharging  equivalent  duties  in  England, 
and  the  mint  buildings  to  be  sold.      [Sfat.  57  G.  111.  cap.  67.] 

"  Cardonnel,  Xumismata  Scotitc,  pp.  117,  118. 

'*  Idem,  p    117. 
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Of   the  Exchange. 

An  account  of  the  nature  of  tliis  office,  together  with  a  sketch  of  the  duties  which  the  chief  officer  was 
bound  to  perform,  is  prefixed  to  tlie  history  of  the  various  mints  and  exchanges ;  I  shall  therefore  in  this 
place  only  give  as  full  a  list  of  the  officers  as  my  researches  have  been  able  to  collect.  But  must  observe 
that  it  is  difficult,  in  many  instances,  to  distinguish  whether  they  were  officers  of  the  exchange  or  of 
the  mint. 


Wardens  of  the  Exchange. 


Anno 

Guido  de  Vee.' 


Richard  I. 


Jon> 


1.   Hugli  Cycell.= 

9.   Nigel  Rufus  and  Odo  ie  Petit.^ 

Henry  III. 

1.  Hubert  de  Buig.< 

2.  William  Mareschall,jiin.'' 
6.    Andrew  Buterell.^ 

9.  Andrew  Bukerell,  and  Everai-d,  goldsmith,   London  and 

Canterbury.' 

13.  D B ,  London  and  Canteiburv.' 

32.  William  Hardell,  Custos  Cambii." 

41.  John  de  Somerket.'" 

47.  Roger  de  la  Laye  and   John  Gisors;    but  John  being 

unable  to  act,  AVilliam  Fitz  Richard  was  appointed 

in  his  stead." 
50 — 55.  Bartholomew  de  Castello  and  Richard  de  Gamft.'- 

Edwakd  I. 
7 — 18.  Gregory  de  Rokesle,  citizen  of  London,  and  Orlan- 
dino  de  Podio,  London  and  Canterbury." 

8.  John   de   Flemeng,    burgess   of  Newcastle   upon   Tvne, 

Newcastle." 

9.  Alexander  de  Luk,  merchant,  Ireland.'* 
19.  Lapin,  Canterbury.'^ 

2G.  Peter  de  Leycester." 


Anno  Edward  I.  {contiiiiied). 

27.  John    Ballard,    John    Galeys,     and    their    companions, 

merchants  of  Lucca,  Yarmouth,  and  Dover." 

28.  John  de  Sandale." 

Roger  de  Frowyke,  Canterbury  and  Bristol.*' 
Taldus  Isaniam  and  Coppus  Cotenne,  and  their  fellows, 
merchants  of  the  company  of  Friscobalds  of  Florence, 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,    Kingston  upon    Hull,   and 
Exeter.2' 

Edward  IL 
1.  Emeric    de   Friscobald,    merchant,    London    and    Can- 
terbury.-- 
5 — 9.  Jolni  de  Lincoln,  citizen  of  London,  the  same.^ 
6.  Roger  de  Frowyk,  London  and  Canterbury.^ 
12.  [before]  John  Van,  and  his  companions,  Lombards." 

Lapine  Roger,  Canterbury.* 
12.  Augustin  le  Galeys,  or  Wale3's,  London  and  Canterbury." 
13 — 17.  Roger  Frowyke,  London  and  Canterbury.** 
14.  William  de  Haustede,  London  and  Canterbury." 

Edward  IIL 
1.  John  de  Pontoyse,  Carabitor.*" 
3  and  4.     Id.  Camsor.^' 
3.  Lapine  Roger,  Cambitor,  Canterbury .^^ 
9.  John  de  Wyndesore,  Gardein  del  exchange  de  Loundres 
&  de  Cantrebys.'^ 
William  de  la  Pole." 


'  Cambium  Re^is,  4lo.  London,  1628,  p.  1. 

^  Id.  p.  2. 

3  JIadox,  Hisl.  Eicli.  I.  283. 

*  Pat.  1  H.  III.  m.  3.  De  Burg  was  justiciary,  and  the 
mayor,  &c.  of  London  were  commanded  to  deliver  to  him  the 
mint  and  exchange  of  London. 

'  Pat.  2  H.  IIL  m.  5. 

«  Pat.  6  H.  III. 

'  Glaus.  9  H.  III.  m.  17.  dors. 

'  Fin.  13  H.  III.  m.  10.  and  Glaus,  m.  3.  These  references 
are  from  Vinceni^s  Ms!i.,  but  1  Iiave  not  found  tlic  passage  on 
either  of  the  Rolls. 

'  Pat.  32  H.  III.  m.  4. 

'»  Pat.  41  H.  III.  m.  1. 

"   Pat.  47  H.  III.  m.  15. 

'■  Rot.  Emptiomim,  50—55  H.  III. 

"  Abbrev.  Rot.  Orig.  Scacc.  Mag.  Rot.  18  E.  1.  Rot.  1.  a. 
Matiox^s  Msi.  vol.  Ixix.  p.  85. 

'*  Abbrev.  Rot.   Ori^.  Scacc. 

''   Id. 


'^  i\Iint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

"  Waidrobe  Account,  p.  34^3. 

's  Pat.  -27  E.  I.  m.  -24.     Stat,  de  falsa  Monela,  27  E.  I. 

'^  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  folio  259. 

»  Id. 

*'  Abbrev.  Rot.  Orig.  Scacc.  In  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exche- 
quer, the  first  of  these  is  called  Galde  Jaman  ;   folio  87. 

«=  Abbrev.  Rot.  0«>.  Scacc. 

•»  Id.     Madox,  lf,V.  iicA.  II.  241. 

^*  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

»5   Glaus.  12  E.  II.  m.  14.  dors. 

»  Maitox,  II.  90. 

^  Madox,  I.  291.  I  believe  this  is  wrong;  Waleys  was  at 
tliis  time  warden  of  the  mint. 

^^  Jlint  Accounts. 

»  Abbrev.  Rot.  Orig.  Scacc. 

-"*  Mint  Accounts. 

^1   Id.  K  Id. 

^  Rol.  Fin.  9  E.  III.  m.  10. 

"   Glaus.  9  E.  in.  m.  8  dors. 
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Anno  Edward  III.  {continued.) 

10.  William  de  la  Pole.' 

n.  Geoffrey  de  Thoresbv,  Campsor  iu  Cambio,  Canterbury.' 
13.  John   de  Flete,    Custos   Cambiorum,    London  and  Can- 
terbury.^ 

18.  Hugh  de  Brandon,  &  Socii,  Camb.  Camb.  Regis  London.* 

19.  Simon  Berkjiig,  nuper  Campsor.^ 

Anthony  Bythesea  [Versus  Mare]  supervisor  and  warden, 

Cambiorum,  London,  York,  and  Canterburj-.* 
Conrad   Roirar,    and   others,    London,    York,    and   Can- 
terbury-.' 
22 — 24.  Richard  de  Grymmesby.° 
25.  Hugh  de  Wychj-ngham.' 

John  de  Wesenham,  Cambiator  Monetarum  in  Civitate 
Lond.'", 
26 — 28.  Richard  de  Grymesbi,  London  and  Canterbury." 

27.  William  Hunt,  clerk,  York.'= 

28.  Hugh  de  Wichengham." 
29—32.  Henry  Picard." 

30.   Hugh  de  Wychyngham,  London  and  elsewhere." 

33 — 35.  Bartholomew  Guy  de  Castilon  and  Adam  de  St.  Ivc.'* 

34.  Hugh  de  Wythingham." 

35.  Clar'  de  Court." 

Hugh  de  Wychingham." 
35—37.  Gauter  de  Bard.'" 
38 — 40.  Adam  de  St.   Ive,  in  all  places,  except  the  city  of 

York.-' 
37 — 43.  Eustace  de  Glaston.- 
44.  John  de  Leycesti-e,  Calais.'^ 
49,  50.  John  de  Leycestre.=* 
49.  John  de  Maunsfeld,  Calais.^ 


Anno  Richard  IL 

1 — 14.  John  Leicester.* 

2.  William  Salesburie,  appointed  to  the  exchange  in  Lom- 
bard Street." 

6.  John  de  la  Vale,  John  Rogey,  Arnald  Lary,  and  Amald 
de  Vyes,  for  Aquitain.'* 

17.  John  Wildeman.® 

18.  Richard  Clytherowe." 
20.  Walter  Merwe.^' 

John  Feld,  Calais.^ 

Henry  IV. 
1 — 7.  Walter  Merwe,  Custos  Cambii  Regis  in  Ci\itate  Lend. 

tent,  in  Lumbard  Strete.'^ 
2.  Stephen  Spouret,  Bourdeaux." 
2—4.  William  Fitzhugh.* 

3 — 5.  Robert  Hethcote,  Custos  Cambii  Monete.* 
13.  Henry  Somer,  Custos  Cambii  &  Mouete.*' 

Henry  V. 
1 — 5.  Lodovic  John,  London  and  Cnlais.'* 

8.  Peter  Edomart,  Rouen,  Caen,  and  Constantyu.'' 
Godiu  Dureaume,  Rouen.*" 

9.  John  Patesley." 

Roger  Mustel,  Rouen,  Caen,  and  E\Teiix.*' 
10.  Bartholomew  Goldbeater." 

John  le  Gris,  Rouen,  Caen,  and  Evreux.*' 

Henry  VI. 
1 — 9.  John  Derlyngton.*' 

1  and  2.  Bartholomew  Seman,  alias  Goldbeter,  York.'* 
1.  Thomas  Roderham,  York." 


'  Claus.  10  E.  III.  m.  37.      He  was  removed  in  this  year, 

'  Pat.  HE.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  34.  In  like  manner  as  Lapine 
Roger,  deceased,  had  held  it. 

'  Claus.  13  E.  III.  pt.  -2.  m.  42. 

*  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer.  Sec  Annals,  sub  anno 
1343. 

^  Id. 

«  Pat.  19  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  15. 

'  Claus.  19  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  11.  dors. 

'  Mint  Accounts. 

'  Id. 

'0  Claus.  25  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  16.  dors. 

"   Mint  Accounts. 

"  Orig.  27  E.  III.  Rot.  3.     Madoi's  Mss.  vol.  Isix.  p.  106. 

'J  Claus.  28  E.  III.  m.  28.  dors. 

'*  Claus.29.E.  III.m.l3.  dors.  Claus. -32  E.  III. m.  7. dors. 

''  P.it.  30  E.  III.  pt.  3.  m.  18.      As  Henry  de  Brisele  held  it. 

"  Claus.  33  E.  III.  m.  13.  dors.;  Claus.  34.  m.  13.  dors. ;  and 
35.  m.  40.  dors. 

"  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

'S  Id.  "  Id.  -"  Id. 

"  Claus.  38  E.  III.  m.  10.  dors.;  Claus. 40 E.  III.  m.  13.  dors. 

^  Mint  Accounts. 

"  Sot.  Franc.  44  E.  III.  m.  9. 

^'  Mint  Accounts. 


^  Rot.  Franc.  49  E.  III.  m.  13. 

*  Pat.  1  R.  II.pt.  1.  m.  20.     Mint  Accounts. 
^  Fin  2  R.  II.  prope  initium.      Vincent. 

=*  Sot.  Vase.  9.  II.  m.  17. 

»  Pat.  17  R.  II.  m.  2. 

»  Claus.  18  R.  II.  m.  13. 

'"  Mint  Accounts. 

"  Sot.  Franc.  20  R.  II.  ui.  6. 

"  Mint  .■Accounts. 

^  Sot.  rase.  2  H.  IV.  m.  18.  n.  15. 

^  Mint  Accounts. 

»  Id. 

'^  Pat.  13  H.  IV.  pt.  1.  m.  18. 

*  Pat.  1  H.  V.  pt.  1.  m.  28.       Pat.  2  H.  V.  pt.  2.  m.  23. 
Pat.  5.  H.  V.  ra,  1. 

®  Sot.  Xorm.  8  H.  V.  pt.  3.  m.  9.  dors. 
"  Synu-r,  is.  920. 
*'  Claus.  9  H.  V.  m.  1.  dors. 
'-  Sot.  Korm.  9  H.  V.  m.  32.  dors. 
*■*  Cambium  Segis^  p.  6. 
"  Sot  Norm.  10  H.  V.  m.  14.  dors. 
*»  Mint  Accounts. 

**  Cambium  Segis,  p.   6.     Indenture  2  H.  A'l.     Bundle  in 
the  Tower,  unclassed. 

*'  Pat.  1  H.  VI.  pt.  5.  m.  12. 
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Anno  Hesky  VI.     (continued.) 

8.  Jolin  Tyse.' 

y.  John  Hexham.' 
10.  William  Riisse.^ 

16.  John  Paddesle,  in  England  and  at  Calais.^ 
18.  Henr)'  Ragley  and  Tlmmas  Thorpe.^ 
18—24.  John  Soinerseth.« 

23.  Thomas  Thorpe.' 

24.  Robert  Mansfield.  ^ 

25.  John  Lematon.' 

25 — 2S.  Thomas  Thorpe." 
27.  Richard  Tuustall." 
28 — 30.  Thomas  Mongomery." 
29.  Richard  Joynour." 

30 — 38.  Humphrey  Hayford,  Campsor  Monele  &•  Cunagii.'* 
31.   Ric.  Tunstall  and  William  Avener.'^ 
Tho.  Mongomery  and  Jo.  Hynde."" 
34.  Elias  Horwoud." 
36.  Tonstall." 

Edw.\rd  IV. 
1.  Tho.  St.  Legier.'9 
4.  William  Hateliffe  and  M.  Burhull.=" 
4 — 8.   William  Lord  Hastings,-'  Tower  of  London,  Realm  of 

England,  Town  of  Calais  and  Marches  of  the  same.^ 
7.  William    HatclifFe  the  King's  secretarj',   and  E —  C— , 

merchant  of  Florence.'' 

9.  John  \Vode.« 

22.  Bartholomew  Read.^^ 

Thomas  Gahuole,  Develyn  and  W^aterford.* 


Anno 
1.  John  Kendall." 


Richard  HI. 


Henry  VII. 


1.  Richard  Fox,  keeper  of  the  exchange  at  Calais.^ 
1  — 3.  William  Stafford,  keeper  of  the  exchange.^ 

Nicholas  Flynte,  Camsor  Monete  Sr  Cimagii   infra  Tur. 
London.** 
23.  Peter  Corsy,  merchant  of  Florence^' 

Henry  VIII. 

1—4.  Henry  Wiatt.*' 

4.  John  Coppinger,  Ciistos  Cambii  &  Monete." 
2G.  Thomas  Pope,  the  same.'* 

Edw.^rd  VI. 

Philip  and  Mary. 

Elizabeth. 
14.  Richard  Martyn.'' 
1 7.  Sir  William  Cecil  Lord  Burleigh.^ 

44.  Sir  George  Carey,  keeper  of  the  exchanges  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland." 

James  I. 

Charles  I. 

3.  Henry,  Earl  of  Holland,  keeper  of  the  exchanges  between 
England  and  Ireland.^* 


The  Other  officers  of  the  Exchansfe  were,  the  Comptroller,  of  which  I  have  met  with  but  one 
instance,  viz.  Michael  de  Wiucester,  w-ho  held  that  office  in  the  Exchange  at  Dover  in  the  27th  yeai-  of 
Edward  I. ;'')  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Exchange,  for  which  see  the  Clerk  of  the  Mint. 


'  Mint  .Accounts. 

"  Id. 

^  Pat.  10  H.  VI.  pt.  1.  m.  29. 

*  Pat.  16  H.  VI.pt.  l.m.  4. 

^  Mint  Accounts. 

6  Id. 

'  Id. 

^  Cambium  Regis,  p.  6. 

'  Pat.  25  H.  VI.  pt.  2.  m.  29. 

'"  Mint  Accounts. 

"   Camhium  Regis,  p.  6. 

'"*  IMint  Accounts. 

"  Id. 

"  Mint  Accounts. 

'^   Pat.  31  H.  VI.  pt.  2.  m.  33. 

"  Pat.  31  H.  VI.  pt.  2.  m.  20  and  23. 

"   Pat.  34  H.  VI.  m.  13.    See  Prynnes  yiuntm  Rcgintr,  p.  1 32. 

"  Cambium  Regis,  p.  8. 

"  Glaus.  1  E.  IV. 

"  Pat.  4E.  IV.pt.  1.  m.  18. 

"   Pal.  4  E.  IV.  pt.  2,  m.  16.     Cambium  Regis,  p.  8. 


—  Mint  Indenture,  Archceologia,  vol.  xv.  p.  166. 

•■"  Rot.  Fin.  7  E.  IV.  m.  11. 

^*  Mint  Accounts. 

^  Cambium  Regis,  pp.  7  and  8. 

^  MS.  No.  116.  No.  10.  Aiitij.  Soc.  Lib. 

^  Cambium  Regis,  p.  7. 

-^  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vi.  377. 

^  Harl.  Mss.  No.  698.  p.  70.    Mint  Accounts.     Rolls  of  Par- 
liament, vi.  380. 

*  Mint  Accounts. 
''   Rymer,  xiii.  216. 
^  Mint  Accounts. 

**  Warton's    Life    of  Sir    Thomas   Pope,   p.    9,   and  Appen. 
No.  iii. 

"  Id.  ibid. 

^  Rymer,  XVI.  706. 

-'^  Harl.  Mss.  No.  698,  p.  91 . 

^  Simon's  Iris/i  Coins,  p.  41. 

*  Ibid.  p.  46. 

^  Pat.  27  E.  I.  ni.  24. 
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SUPPLY  OF  BULLION. 


or    THE    VARIOUS    MODES    BY    WHICH    THE    MINT    HAS   BEEN    SUPPLIED    WITH    BULLION. 

The  materials  of  the  British  rude  substitutes  for  money  were,  as  we  are  informed  by  Caesar,  only  copper 
and  iron. 

Of  these  metals  the  former  was  with  the  Britons  the  more  precious,  for  they  liad  not,  at  that  time, 
discovered  that  their  own  country  produced  it,  and  therefore  it  was  imported  by  them:  the  latter  was 
furnished  by  their  own  mines,  though  in  small  quantities.' 

The  Roman  mints,  if  any  were  worked  in  Britain,  might  possibly  be  supplied  M'ith  gold  and  silver 
from  the  mines  of  this  island,  for  both  Strabo  and  Tacitus  enumerate  those  metals  among  its  products. - 

It  should  seem,  however,  that  the  more  precious  metals  had  not  been  discovered  when  Caesar  invaded 
Britain,  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  have  escaped  his  penetrating  eye,  or  his  minute  inquiry : 
and  it  is  clear  from  his  silence,  in  that  part  of  his  Commentaries  where  he  details  the  other  productions  of 
the  country,  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  their  being  found  here.  It  was  likewise  the  general  opinion  at 
Rome  that  neither  gold  nor  silver  was  to  be  met  with  in  this  island,  as  appears  from  two  of  Cicero's  epistles  f 
and  Suetonius  mentions  the  pearls  of  Britain  as  Caesar's  chief  inducement  to  its  conquest.* 

It  has  been  said  that  collars  of  gold  and  silver,  for  the  necks  of  women,  made  part  of  the  tribute 
which  Augustus  imposed  upon  the  Britons  ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  other  authority  for  this  than  the  passage 
which  is  referred  to  below.^  Indeed  the  report  but  ill  agrees  with  the  acknowledged  practice  of  that 
people  to  adorn  themselves  with  chains  of  iron ;  for  as  that  metal  is  of  all  others  the  most  disposed  to 
rust,  and  by  its  rust  to  corrode  the  skin,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  precious  metals,  which  are  void  of 
those  ill  qualities,  would  have  superseded  the  use  of  iron  for  personal  ornament  on  the  unclothed  bodies  of 
the  Britons,  if  such  metals  had  been  known  to  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  reports  of  Strabo  and  Tacitus,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  ores  of  gold  and  silver 
were  ever  found,  in  any  considerable  quantitj',  in  Britain;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  mines  were 
at  a  very  early  period  worked  out,  and  yet  no  other  supposition  can  satisfactorily  account  for  the  absolute 
disappearance  of  those  ores. 

It  is  true  that  the  lead  ore  is  sometimes  richly  impregnated  with  silver,  but  it  requires  a  degree  of 
skill,  which  it  is  not  probable  the  Britons  possessed,  to  part  the  two  metals. 

If,  therefore,  they  were  in  a  capacity  to  pay  such  a  tribute  to  Augustus,  from  the  natural  produce  of 
their  own  country,  it  should  seem  that  they  had  been  instructed  by  the  Romans  in  the  discovery  of  the 
mines,  and  in  the  management  of  the  ore,  in  the  interval  between  his  accession  to  the  empire,  and  the 
invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Cassar. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  no  traces  of  gold  or  silver  mines,  properly  so  called,  are 
now  to  be  found;    nor,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  do  any  documents  exist,  to  shew  in  what  manner,  or  from 

'  "  Nascitur  Ibi  plumbum  album  in  mediterraneis  regionibus,  ullam   spem   prsedae,    nisi  ex   mancipiis.  **      \_Cicero7iis   Epist,   ad 

in  maritimis  ferrum  :    sed  ejus  exigua  est  copia  :    -•Ere  utuntur       1       ^tticum,  lib.   iv.  Epist.    16. J      **  In   Britannia  nihil  esse  audio 

neque  auri  neque  argenti.  Id  si  ita  est,  essedum  aliquod  suadeo 
capias,  et  ad  nos  quam  primum  recurras."  [Ciccronis  Epist.  ad 
FamUiareSi  lib.  vii.  Epist.  7.] 

■*  Suetonius  de  CtEsaribus,  lib.  i.  cap.  47. 

The  pearls  of  Britain  are  represented  by  Pliny  as  being 
small,  and  of  a  bad  colour  ;  and  yet  C^sar  seems  to  have  been  so 
proud  of  those  which  he  acquiied  by  his  descents  upon  the  island, 


importato."     [Ctesar  de  Bella  Gallico,  lib.  v.  cap.  x.] 

'  "(pc'^tt  Ce  anov  Kal  fioaKrjfima,  Kal  ;;^ji'(roi',  Kal 
a^\)'^ov,  Kal  aiBtjQov."  [Strabonis  Geographia.']  "  Fert 
Britannia  aurum  6c  argentum,  &  alia  metalla  pretiura  victoria?, 
gignit  &  oceanus  margarila,  sed  subfusca  &  liventia.'' 

[  Tacitus  de  Vita  Agricolte.  ] 

'  "  Britannic!  belli  exitus  cxspectalur.      Constat  cnim  aditus  j  that  he  thought  them  worthy  to  adorn  the  statue  of  Venus.' 

Insula  esse  munitos  mirificis  niolibus.    Etiam  illud  jam  cognitura  i  [^Plbui.  Hist.  Xal.  lib.  ix.  cap.  35.] 

est,  neque  argenti  scripulura  esse   ullum,   in  ilia   Insula,  neque  i  ^  Holinslwd^s  Description  of  Britain,  page  111. 
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what  sources,  even  the  Saxons,  the  successors  of  the  Romans,  supplied  their  mints  with  bullion.'  The 
difficulty  with  which  sufficient  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  for  the  purposes  of  coinage,  were  procured 
during  the  infancy  of  commerce,  was  no  doubt  the  origin  of  that  branch  of  the  royal  prerogative  which 
vested  in  the  king  all  mines  of  those  metals,  wheresoever  they  might  be  found.  By  the  old  common  law, 
if  gold  or  silver  were  discovered  in  mines  of  base  metal,  according  to  the  ojjinion  of  some,  the  whole  was  a 
royal  mine,  and  belonged  to  the  king ;  though  others  held,  that  it  only  did  so,  if  the  quantity  of  gold  or 
silver  was  of  greater  value  than  the  quantity  of  base  metal.  The  disputes  which  naturally  arose  upon  this 
subject  were,  with  great  propriety,  set  at  rest  for  ever  by  the  statutes  1  William  and  Mary,  st.  1.  c.  30, 
and  5  William  and  Mary,  c.  6,  which  enacted  that  no  mines  of  base  metal  should  be  considered  as  royal, 
notwithstanding  gold  or  silver  might  be  extracted  from  them  in  any  quantities ;  but  that  the  king,  or 
persons  claiming  royal  mines  under  his  authority,  should  have  the  ore  (other  than  tin  ore  in  the  counties  of 
Devon  or  Cornwall),  paying  for  the  same  a  price  stated  in  the  latter  of  those  acts.- 

The  earliest  instance  in  which  I  have  found  the  claim  to  a  mine  royal  to  be  enforced,  occurs  in  the 
47th  year  of  Henry  III.,  at  which  time  a  writ  was  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  Devonshire,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  king  had  been  given  to  understand  that  there  were  within  his  county  Aurifodinm  §- 
CuprifodincB  :  that  is,  I  presume,  mines  containing  gold  together  with  copper,  and  he  was  commanded  not 
to  permit  any  one  to  occupy  the  same  until  the  king  should  have  provided  that  which  the  law  required 
to  be  done.* 

His  successor  Edward  I.  received  great  help  towards  the  maintenance  of  his  wars,  and  other  charges, 
from  the  silver  mines  which,  in  his  days,  were  found  in  Devonshire.  In  the  accounts  of  William  de 
Wimondham,  warden  of  the  mint,  it  appears,  that,  between  the  l'2th  of  August  and  the  31st  of  October, 
in  the  •22d  year  of  his  reign,  there  was  tried  and  found  out,  at  Martinstowe  in  that  county,  by  times,  so 
much  of  fine  silver  as  amounted  to  370  pounds  weight. 

In  the  next  year,  521  pounds  and  ten  shillings  weight  were  fined  at  the  same  place,  and  also  brought 
to  London. 

But  the  workmen  of  that  country  being  either  not  sufficiently  numerous,  or  not  sufficiently  expert, 
three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miners  were,  in  the  year  1296,  brought  from  the  Wapentake  of  the  Peak 
in  Derbyshire,  who  fined  and  cast  into  wedges,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  704  pounds  3  shillings  and 
one  pennyweight*  In  the  next  year,  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  miners  were  brought  from  the  same 
place,  and  to  them  were  added  twenty-five  from  Wales,  besides  others  of  the  county  of  Devon  and  other 
places.^ 

William  de  Aulton,  clerk,  keeper  of  the  king's  mines  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  was  accomptant 
of  the  issues  and  profits  of  the  king's  mines  there  from  March  4,  1298,  to  April  18,  1299,  and  yielded 
up  his  account  both  of  silver  and  lead  -^  which  proves  that  the  silver  was  the  produce  of  lead  mines  rich  in 
that  metal. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  the  mines  in  Ireland  which  afforded  silver  were  supposed  to  be 
sufficiently  rich  to  merit  the  attention  of  government.  The  king,  therefore,  in  a  writ  directed  to  Robert 
de  Offerd,  justiciary  of  Ireland,  and  the  bishop  of  Waterford,  his  treasurer  there,  stated  that  he  was 
certainly  informed  that  mines  of  silver  were  found  in  that  country,   of  which  considerable  profit  might  be 


'  Unless  the  tribute  wliicli  .Ethelstan  imposed  upon  the  con- 
quered prince  of  Wales,  and  whicli  consisted,  amongst  other 
things,  of  the  annual  payment  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold  and 
three  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  can  be  proved  to  be  intended 
for  that  purpose.  \_K'nyghtoii,  col.  "iSSl.]  Leake,  p.  287,  says, 
"  Nor  does  Great  Britain  want  gold  mines,  for  such  have  been 
discovered  at  Crayford  Moore  in  Scotland,  in  the  sands  of  the 
river,  twenty-two  carats  fine,  and  the  like  in  England,  at  Brick- 
hill-hill,  near  Spilsbury  in  Lancashire."  For  this  he  refers  to 
INIaiyne's  Lex  Mercatoria,  where  may  be  seen  accounts  of  several 
lead  mines  in  England,  &c.  which  were  rich  in  silver. 


'  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

a  Clans.  47  H.  IIL  m.  15. 

^  From  Sept.  30  to  Nov.  6  in  that  year,  there  were  received 
into  the  mint,  from  the  king's  mines,  709/.  10s.  i^d,  [Mint 
Accounts  in  the  Exchequer.] 

^  Holinshed  has  omitted  to  state  the  amount  of  silver  which 
was  fined  by  these  miners. 

^  Holinshed'i  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  316.  He  says  that  Wimond- 
ham*s  accounts  were,  in  his  time,  remaining  In  the  excliequer. 
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made,  and  commanded  those  persons  to  cause  such  mines  to  be  opened  and  worked,  in  any  way  that  to 
their  judgment  should  seem  expedient.i  The  mint,  however,  did  not  depend  solely  upon  these  mines  for 
a  supply  of  metal.  From  an  account  of  the  same  William  de  Wymondham,  it  appears  that  foreign 
bullion  was  purchased  to  a  considerable  amount.- 

During-  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  silver  was  still  brought  to  the  mint  from  the  roj'al  mines,  and  that 
which  was  purchased  was  distinguished  b}-  the  names  of  Argentum  Cismarinum,  Trausmarinum,  and 
Billon.3 

These  terms  continued  to  be  used  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  after  which  I  have  not  met  with  them. 
In  his  12th  year  he  granted,  and  in  his  15th  year  confirmed,  by  statute,  free  liberty  to  all  persons  to  dig 
within  their  own  soil  for  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  for  hid  treasure,  under  the  inspection  of  clerks  to  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  on  condition  that  all  the  silver  so  found  should  be  carried  to  the  mint  to  be 
coined  there,  at  their  cost,  and  that  one-third  of  the  money  so  struck  should  remain  to  the  king,  and  two- 
thirds  to  the  owner  of  the  soil ;  and  that  all  the  gold  should  be  brought  to  the  Exchequer,  at  their  expense, 
one  moiety  thereof  to  be  retained  for  the  king's  use,  and  the  other  moiety  to  be  returned  to  the  said 
owner  of  the  soil.  But  if  they  should  neglect  to  dig  for  the  said  mines,  &c.  then  the  king  and  his  heirs  to 
have  power  to  do  it,  without  hindrance  from  any  one.* 

In  the  3rd  year  of  Richard  II.  the  same  privilege  was  extended  to  Ireland,  for  six  years,  on  condition 
of  rendering  to  the  king  one-ninth  part  of  the  metal.  The  remainder  to  be  made  into  plate,  &c.  or  to  be 
brought  to  the  mint  in  Dublin,  where  the  king's  seignorage  and  custom  for  coinage  were  to  be  deducted, 
and  the  value  of  the  remainder  given  in  his  money.  The  bullion  not  to  be  exported,  except  to  England, 
without  the  king's  special  license,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.^ 

But,  notwithstanding  the  provision  of  the  12th  year  of  Edward  III.  which  appears  to  he  so  favourable 
to  mine-adventures,  it  seems  that  the  crown  could  not  at  once  recede  from  the  ancient  practice,  for,  in  the 
next  year,  we  find  that  the  sheriff  of  Somersetshire  was  commanded  to  repair  in  person  to  Melles  in  that 
county,  and  to  dig  and  examine  into  a  mine  there,  which  was  reported  to  be  rich  in  silver."  And,  in  order 
to  provide  a  supply  of  fuel  for  the  king's  furnaces  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  an  inquisition 
was  ordered  to  value  the  woods  belonging  to  certain  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  silver  mines  there, 
and  to  sell  them  to  his  warden  of  the  said  mines  at  a  reasonable  rate." 

In  the  1 8th  year  of  Edward  III.  is  found  the  first  entry  of  gold,  as  brought  into  the  mint  for  the 
purposes  of  coinage,  which  remains  upon  record.  It  consisted  either  of  foreign  coins,  or  of  bullion 
purchased  for  the  mint,  or  sent  thither  by  merchants  to  be  coined  f  but  I  have  not  met  with  any  instance 
where  that  metal  is  entered  as  the  produce  of  the  royal  mines. 

The  Welch  mines  in  Cardiganshire  were  discovered  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  by  Sir  Hugh  ^liddleton, 
and  have  ever  since  been  worked  with  success ;  whereas  all  others  in  England  have  not  answered  the 
charges  of  working.  Folkes  says  there  was  a  good  quantity  of  money  coined  in  this  reign,  of  the  silver 
refined  from  the  lead  of  the  mines  in  the  principality  of  Wales. 9  And  it  will  be  seen,  on  uispecting  the 
explanation  of  the  plates,  that  silver  from  those  mines,  and  from  others  in  the  west  of  England,  has  been 
occasionally  coined  so  late  as  the  reign  of  King  George  I. 

It  was  at  an  early  period  discovered  that  the  working  of  mines  on  the  king's  account  was  not 
advantageous  to  the  crown,  and  in  consequence  they  were  leased  to  various  persons,  with  a  reservation  of 
certain  portions  of  the  precious  metals  which  they  contained  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  and  sometimes  also 
with  an  obligation  to  bring  the  whole  produce  to  the  mint,  in  order  to  its  being  coined  there. 


'  Pat.  4  E.  I.  m.  10. 

*  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 
»  Id. 

*  Fines,  12  E.  III.  m.  17,  and  15  E.  III.  m.  14.  The 
statute  which  is  here  referred  to  has  never,  as  I  believe,  been 
printed  in  any  edition  of  the  statutes.  It  is  not  in  that  of  1810. 
Prynne  has  given  it  in  his  Tractate  on  Aurum  Regins,  p.  128. 


5  Jiot.  ParL  Ad.  3  R.  II.  m.  2.  n.  43. 
Part  of  Coke's  Institute,  p.  308. 

«  Claus.  13  E.  III.  pt.  l.m.  9. 
'  Escaet.  13  E.  III.  No.  61. 
'  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 
'  Folkes,  p.  70.     Leake,  p.  287. 


Prynne  on  the  4th 
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As  that  reservation  was  unquestionably  made  for  the  purposes  of  coinage,  I  shall  give  a  brief  statement 
of  the  proportions  which  were  at  different  times  reserved. 


1354.  The  tenth  part.' 

1355.  The  first  year,  a  rent  of  20  marks;  afterward,  the 
fifth  part  of  the  metal.' 

1369.  All  the  gold  and  silver  to  be  brought  to  the  mint  in 
the  Tower  of  London  to  make  money,  and  the  ninth  part  to 
be  paid  to  the  king  for  his  seignory.' 

1377.  The  thirtieth  part  of  the  profits  of  a  gold  mine 
which  had  been  discovered  in  Devonshire,  and  declared  to  the 
king's  council,  was  granted  to  the  discoverer  for  two  years.* 

137S.     The  seventh  part.= 

1379.     The  ninth  part.'^ 

1382.  The  ninth  part  to  the  king,  and  the  tenth  to  the 
church  of  the  parish  in  which  the  mine  was  found.' 

1388.     The  seventh  part.' 

1390.  The  ninth  part  to  the  king,  the  tenth  part  to  holy 
church,  and  a  thirteenth  to  the  lord  of  the  soil.' 

1397.     The  ninth  part  of  the  pure  gold  and  silver.'" 

1427.     To  holy  church  a  tenth,  to  the  king  a  fifteenth,  of 


the  pure  gold  and  silver ;  and  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  gold  and  silver." 

1434.  The  same  lease  was  renewed,  but  with  the  condition 
of  paying  to  the  king,  only,  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  pure  gold 
and  silver." 

1453.     A  tenth  part  of  the  pure  gold  and  silver.'^ 

1456.  Is  the  first  instance  of  an  annual  rent,  without  any 
reservation  of  bullion,  which  I  have  met  with.'* 

1461.     The  tenth  boll  of  ore.'^ 

1467.  One-twelfth  to  the  king,  and  one-sixteenth  to  the 
lord  of  the  soil.'* 

1474.  An  eighth  to  the  king,  a  ninth  to  the  lord  of  the 
soil,  and  a  tenth  to  the  minister  of  the  parish." 

1475.  A  fifteenth  of  the  pure  gold  and  silver." 

1625.  After  the  first  two  years,  one  tenth  to  the  king. 
All  the  other  silver  to  be  brought  to  the  mint,  where  the  lessee 
was  to  receive  for  it  such  price  in  ready  money  as  silver  of  the 
same  fineness  should  then  be  worth." 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  working  of  these  mines,  the  lessees  were  sometimes  authorised  to  take  a 
certain  number  of  workmen,  wheresoever  they  should  find  them,  within  the  county  wherein  the  mines 
were  situated. ^o  They  liad  power  also  over  their  labourers,  &c.  to  exercise  justice  in  all  pleas,  except  those 
of  land,  life,  or  limb ;  and  if  any  offended  so  that  they  ought  to  be  imprisoned,  then  the  patentees  or  lessees 
were  authorized  to  arrest  and  lodge  them  in  the  next  gaol,  there  to  be  detained  until  they  should  be 
released  by  them.^' 

As  the  claim  of  the  Crown  respecting  mines  royal  was  but  ill  defined,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  I5th 
year  of  Charles  II.  to  pass  a  statute  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  it  more  clearly  ;-•  but,  after  the  bill  was 
read  a  second  time,  and  the  amendments  of  the  committee  to  which  it  was  referred  were  reported,  it  seems 
to  have  been  dropped,  as  no  further  proceedings  are  to  be  found ;  and  the  claim  remained  in  its  unsettled 
state,  until  it  was  finally  determined  by  the  1st  and  5th  of  William  and  Mary,  which  have  been  already 
recited. 

But  the  supply  of  the  mint  with  bullion  was  in  early  times  considered  to  be  a  circumstance  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  trusted  to  natural  means  alone  ;  and  the  aid  of  alchemy  was  therefore  resorted  to 
for  that  purpose.  Thus  the  gold  of  which  the  nobles  of  Edward  III.  were  formed,  is  said  to  have  been 
produced  by  Raymond  Lully. 

Ashmole,  in  his  Notes  upon  Norton's  Ordinal!,  and  Hermes  Bird,  has  given  a  very  circumstantial 
account  of  the  bringing  of  Lully  into  England  by  Cremer,  abbot  of  Westminster;  of  his  agreeing  to  make 
the  king  rich  by  his  art,   in  consequence  of  that  monarch's  promise  to  enter  into  a  M-ar  against  the  Turks; 


'   CI.  28  E.  III.  dors. 

2  Fines,  32  E.  III.  m.  11. 

3  CI.  43  E.  III.  ra.  9.  dors. 
*  CI.  1  R.  II.  m.  32. 

^  Pat.  2  R.  II.  pt.  1.  m.  46. 

«  See  p.  168. 

'  Fin.  5  R.  II.  &  CI.  3  R.  II. 

8  CI.  11  R.  II.  m.  44  dors. 

9  Pat.  13  R.  II.  pt.  3. 

'»  Pat.  20  R.  II.  pt.  3.  m.  23. 
"   Pat.  5  H.  VI.  pt.  1.  m.  7. 
12  Pat.  11  H.  VI.  pt.  2.  m.  12. 


'^  Pat.  31  H.  VI.  pt.  1.  m.  6.  These  were  mines  in 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  yet  it  will  be  seen  in  the  annals, 
that  in  1454,  the  Commons  represented  that  the  mines  in  these 
counties  were  not  worked. 

'*  Pat.  34  H.  VI.  m.  8. 

''  Pat.  2  E.  IV.  pt.  l.m.  6. 

'6  Pat.  8  E.  IV.  pt.  3.  m.  14. 

"  Pat.  15  E.  IV.  pt.  1.  m.  22. 

'«  Pat.  18  E.  IV.  pt.  2.  m.  30. 

"  Ri/mei;  XVIII.  90. 

»  Pat.  45  E.  III.  pt.  -2.  m.  31. 

"  Pat.  15  E.  IV.  pt.  l.m.  22. 

'^  Commons  Journals,  vol.  viii.  pp.  451,  4.58,  483. 
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of  liis  refusal  to  work  any  longer,  when  he  found  that  Edward  would  not  keep  that  promise ;  and  of  his 
being  clapt  up  in  the  Tower  in  consequence. 

The  gold,  he  says,  is  affirmed  (by  an  unwritten  verity)  to  have  been  made  bv  Raymond  Lull)-,  in  the 
Tower  of  London ;  and,  besides  the  tradition,  the  inscription  is  some  proof;  for,  upon  the  reverse  is  a  cross 
flenry,  with  lioneux,  inscribed,  "Jesus  autem  transiens  per  medium  iUorum  ibat;"  that  is,  "as  Jesus  passed 
invisible,  and  in  most  secret  manner,  by  the  midst  of  the  Pharisees,  so  that  gold  was  made  by  invisible  and 
secret  art  amidst  the  ignorant."' 

That  Edward  was,  in  some  degree,  a  believer  in  the  powers  of  alchemy,  and  therefore  not  improbably 
the  dupe  of  Lully,  will,  I  think,  appear  from  the  following  record.  The  Patent  Roll  of  his  third  year 
states,  that  the  king  had  been  given  to  understand  that  John  le  Rous  and  Master  William  de  Dalby  could 
make  silver  by  art  of  alkemony ;  that  they  had  heretofore  made  it,  and  still  did  make  it ;  and  that  by  such 
making  of  that  metal  they  could  greatly  profit  the  realm :  he  therefore  commanded  Thomas  Gary  to  find 
them  out,  and  to  bring  them  before  the  king,  with  all  the  instruments,  &c.  belonging  to  the  said  art.  If 
they  would  come  willingly,  they  were  to  be  brought  safely  and  honourably ;  but  if  not,  thev  were  to  be 
seized,  and  brought  before  the  king  wherever  he  might  be.  All  sheriffs,  &c.  were  commanded  to  assist  the 
said  Thomas  Gary.-  This  belief  in  the  creation,  or  at  least,  transmutation  of  metals,  was  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  so  firmly  established,  that  we  find  in  his  fifth  year  a  statute  which  solemnly  "ordained  and 
established  that  none  from  henceforth  shall  use  to  multiply  gold  or  silver,  nor  use  the  craft  of  multiplication ; 
and  if  any  the  same  do,  that  he  incur  the  pain  of  felony  in  this  case."^ 

In  consequence  of  the  restraint  which  this  statute  imposed  upon  the  operations  of  alchemy,  John 
Cobbe,  in  the  22d  year  of  Henry  VI.  presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  he  stated,  that  he  was 
desirous  of  operating  upon  certain  materials,  by  art  philosophical,  viz.,  to  transubstantiate  the  inferior  metals 
by  the  said  art,  into  perfect  gold  and  silver,  so  as  to  endure  every  trial ;  but  that  certain  persons  had 
suspected  this  to  be  done  by  art  unlawful,  and  therefore  had  power  to  hinder  and  disturb  him  in  giving 
proof  of  it. 

His  Majesty,  having  considered  the  premises,  and  being  willing  to  see  the  conclusion  of  the  said 
operation,  granted,  of  his  special  grace,  license  to  the  said  John  to  practise  the  said  art  in  future,  without 
molestation  from  any  of  his  officers;  provided  always  that  it  was  not  contrary  to  law.*  Soon  after  this, 
however,  his  Majesty's  curiosity  became  too  impatient  to  endure  the  restraint  of  statutes,  and  he  granted 
licenses  of  the  same  kind  to  various  persons  to  carry  on  their  operations,  notwithstanding  any  statute,  act, 
ordinance,  or  provision  to  the  contrary.^ 

In  his  35th  year  he  appointed,  by  letters  patent,  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  art,  by 
the  professors  of  which  he  had  been  promised  wealth  sufficient  to  pay  all  his  debts  in  gold  and  silver,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  kingdom.  The  commissioners  were  not  selected  with  any  particular  attention  to 
their  qualifications  for  such  a  scrutiny :  for  they  consisted  of  Augustine  and  preaching  friars,  of  the  queen's 
physician,  the  master  of  St.  Laurence  Pontigny  Gollege,  an  alderman  of  London,  a  fishmonger,  two 
grocers,  and  two  mercers.^     Their  report  does  not  appear ;   but,  without  doubt,  it  was  favourable  to  the  art. 


'  Ashmole's  Theatrum  Chemicum  Britannicum,  pp.  442,  467. 
Ml.  Tyrwhitt  has  thought  this  tale  worthy  of  a  serious  confuta- 
tion, which  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  edition  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  p.  183. 

»  Symer,  IV.  384. 

»  Statute  5  H.  IV.  chap.  4.     [Statutes,  folio  1577]. 

•  Pat.  2-2  H.  VI.  pt.  2.  m.  9. 

*  Pat.  24  H.  VI.  pt.  2.  m.  5  &  m.  14.  Rymer,  XI.  240. 
Pat.  30  H.  VI.  pt.  2.  m.  27.  Pat.  34  H.  VI.  m.  6.  This  last 
patent  is  given  at  length  in  Toveys  Anglia  Judaica,  p.  253,  and  is 
worth  perusal.  It  speats  with  the  highest  confidence  not  only  of 
the  transmutation  of  metals,  but  also  of  the  elixir  by  which  all 


curable  disorders  would  be  healed  ;  human  life  prolonged  to  its 
natural  term,  and  man  would  be  preserved  in  health,  and  natural 
strength  both  of  body  and  mind,  ^c.  &c.  It  gave  license  by 
authority  of  parliament  to  John  Faceby  and  others,  to  make 
that  most  precious  medicine  called  the  Fifth  Essence,  and  the 
philosopher's  stone,  and  to  practise  the  transmutation  of  metals 
into  true  gold  and  silver.  [Pat.  34  H.  VI.  m.  7.  Brit. 
Museum,  III.  l.b]. 

*  Pat.  .35  H.  VI.  m.  6.  By  the  advice  of  the  king's  council, 
and  by  the  authority  of  parliament.  [Prynne's  Aurum  Re<nna, 
p.  134].  A  commission  of  the  same  kind  had  previously  been 
made  in  his  34th  year,  to  William  Cantelo  and  others.  rPat.  34 
H.  VI.  m.  7.     Brit.  Museum,  III.  1.  b]. 
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as  another  license   to  practise  it  is  found  in  Lis  39th  year.     This  differs  from  those  formerly  granted,  in 
l:)eing  for  the  term  of  two  years  only,  whilst  the  others  were  unlimited.' 

Notwithstanding  the  disappointments  which  must  have  been  perpetually  experienced  from  the 
professions  of  those  alchemists,  it  is  certain  that  a  reliance  on  the  powers  of  their  art  continued  as  late  as 
the  17th  year  of  Edward  IV.  This  appears  from  the  following  entry,  which  is  preserved  in  a  leet  book  of 
the  corporation  of  Coventry. 

"Memo',  that  the  vj  day  of  Januar,  y«  yere  afors*"  [i.  e.  17  E.  IV.  John  Seman,  Mayor],  the  forsaid 
May''  resceyved  a  pr'v'e  signet  by  y*^  hande  of  a  s'v'nte  of  the  Kyngs,  the  tenour  wherof  herafter  ensueth  : 

By  the  Kyng. 

Trusty  and  wele-beloved,  we  grete  you  wele,  and  late  you  wite  that  it  hath  ben  shewed  unto  us  that 
cure  wele-beloved  John  Frensh,  our  s'v'nt,  com'inyng  and  com'only  abydyng  in  our  cite  ther,  entendeth  be 
his  lab'^  to  practise  a  true  and  a  p'fitable  conclusion  in  the  cunnyng  of  Transmutac'on  of  metalls,  to  oure 
pr'fyte  and  pleasure,  and  for  to  make  a  cler  shewing  of  tlie  same  before  cert"  oure  s'v'nts  and  counsell's  by 
us  therfor  appointed,  is  required  a  certayn  tyme  to  p'par  iiis  mat'ials ;  we  not  willing  therfore  oure  seid 
s'v'nt  to  be  trobled  in  that  he  shall  so  werk  or  p'pair  for  oure  pleasure  and  p'fite,  woll  and  charge  yewe  that 
ye  ne  suffer  hym  in  eny  wj'se  by  any  p'sone  or  p'sones  to  be  letted,  troubled,  or  vexed  of  his  seid  labour 
and  practise,  to  thentent  that  he  at  his  goode  lib'te  may  shewe  unto  us,  and  such  as  be  by  us  therfor 
appointed,  the  cler  effect  of  his  seid  conclusion.  Yeven  under  oure  signet,  at  our  Palays  of  Westm'',  the 
xxix  day  of  December. 

To  our  trusty  and  welbeloved  the  Mair  and  his  brethren  of  our  cite  of  Coventre,  and  to  the  Recorder 
of  the  same,  and  to  ev'y  of  thaim."- 

I  have  met  with  only  one  instance  in  which  the  statute  of  the  5th  year  of  Henry  IV.,  against  the 
craft  of  multiplication,  was  put  in  force.  It  occurs  in  the  7th  of  Edward  VI.,  when  one  Eden  confessed 
himself  guilty  of  that  crime,  viz.  that  he  had  practised  to  make  the  fifth  essence,  and  the  philosopher's  stone. 
He  also  accused  one  Whalley,  then  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  of  having  moved  and  procured  him  to  practise 
that  art.  As  the  offence  was  but  felony,  Eden  the  principal  was  included  in  the  general  pardon,  but 
Whalley  as  accessory  to  the  felony  was  excepted,  as  one  of  those  who  were  then  in  the  Tower.' 

In  the  6th  year  of  Charles  I.  David  Ramseye  had  license  to  practise  his  new  invention  of  separating 
metals,  for  fourteen  years,  paying  to  the  king  one  third  of  the  profit  after  the  end  of  the  first  year; 
and  also  power  to  search  for  mines  royal  in  Yorkshire  and  Somersetshire,  and  in  those  parts  of  Devonshire 
where  there  were  no  tin  works,  for  twenty-one  years ;  paying  the  tenth  of  the  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead, 
into  the  Exchequer,  and  delivering  into  the  mint  every  six  months,  at  the  price  usually  given,  all  the 
gold  and  silver  which  should  be  found  in  the  said  mines.* 

The  statute  of  the  5th  year  of  Henry  IV.  against  multiplication  was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of 
William  and  Mary,  because  divers  persons,  who,  by  their  study,  industry,  and  learning,  had  arrived  to 
great  skill  in  extracting  gold  and  silver  from  other  ores,  did  not  dare  to  exercise  their  said  skill  within  the 
realm,  for  fear  of  falling  under  the  penalty  of  the  said  statute,  and  therefore  practised  it  in  foreign  parts, 
to  the  great  loss  and  detriment  of  the  realm. 


'  Pat.  39  H.  VI.  m.  23. 

-  This  extract  from  the  Corporation  Records  was  obligingly 
communicated  by  that  very  able  antiquary  5Ir.  Sharp  of  Coventry. 
The  publication  of  that  gentleman's  valuable   Collections  for  the 


experiment  should  have  so  far  deceived  himself  as  to  imagine  that 
be  had  practised  with  success  what  he  there  pretended  to  teach  ? 
Mr.  Boyle,  likewise,  professed  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
transmutation  ;    and  whilst  he  was  warm  with  the  hope   of   it. 


History  of  his  native  city  would  be  an  accession  of  considerable  procured  the  repeal  of  the  statute  5  H.  V.    [Birch's  Life  of  Boyle, 

interest  to  British  Topography.  p.    "278].       And     even    in    our   times,    projection    was   publicly 

'  Pelttis's  Fodina:  Begales,  p.  44  ;    from  Bier's   Sejjorls,  88.  exhibited    by    a   gentleman   well     skilled    in    chemistry,   whose 

We  must  not,  however,  ascribe  all  this  to  the  blindness  of  unen-  deplorable  end  was  attributed   to  the  disgrace  which    naturally 

lightened  times :    for  we  shall  find,  on  inquiry,  that  a  belief  in  the  '       attached  to  so  suspicious  a  performance.     [See  an    Account  of 


transmutation,  or,  as  it  is  more  modestly  styled,  the  maturation  of 
metals,  held  a  place  even  in  the  enlarged  mind  of  Bacon.  In  his 
Sj/fva  Si/lvarimi  [p.  73],  he  has  given  a  serious  receipt  for  the 
conduct  of  that  operation.     Is  it  possible,  that  the  great  father  of 


some  Experiments  on  Jlcrcury,  Silver,  and  Gold,  made  at 
Guildford,  in  the  Laboratory  of  James  Price,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
4to.  Oxford,  1782]. 

<  Eymer,  xix.  200. 
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This  act  of  repeal  provided,  that  all  gold  and  silver  so  extracted  should  be  employed  for  no  other 
use  but  for  the  increase  of  monies ;  for  which  purpose  they  were  to  be  brought  to  the  mint  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  where  the  full  and  true  value  thereof  would  be  paid  according  to  the  fineness;  and  they 
were  not  to  be  used,  or  disposed  of,  in  any  other  place  within  their  majestie's  dominions.^ 

From  the  mint  accounts,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  I  have  compiled  the 
followino-  table  of  the  quantities  of  bullion  received  at  various  times  into  the  mint  for  the  purposes  of 
coinao-e.  It  is  necessarily  incomplete ;  for  the  accounts,  being  probably  considered  as  of  little  value 
after  the  quietuses  were  issued,  have  given  place  to  papers  of  more  importance,  and  have  consequently 
been  removed  to  distant  rooms,  wherever  space  could  be  found  for  them ;  and  several  of  them  are  now,  of 
course  not  to  be  found.     Still  those  which  remain  are  too  curious  to  be  entirely  omitted  in  this  work. 


Reign. 


'I 


Mint. 


Canterbury. 


London. 


Henry  III.,  for 
an  uncertain  ^ 
period,  ending  f 
inJulvl222.  J 
From  Julvl.oO'l 
to  May  26,  53  J 

Edward  I.       i 
19  and  20     I  Canterbury. 

21  , 

22  ' 

23 
24 
24 
25 

No  date     -    - 


Silver. 


£. 
»3898 


s.    d. 
0     4* 


±". 


'45617     2     7 


Edward  II. 
5  and    6 

5  and    6 

6  and    7 

6  and    7 

7  and    8 

10 
10  and  11 

10  and  1 1 

11  and  12 

12  and  13 

13  and  14 


London. 


Dublin. 


London. 
Canterbury 


London. 


Canterbury. 

London,    j 

Canterbun'.' 


London,    i 


877 

748 

257 

16 

19 

1772 

6245 

6053 


14  8i 

16  2 

18  8J 

3  4 

18  7 

19  3t 
18  9 

1  8 


13203 
4770 
6761 
7180 

29978 
5144 
6166 
5415 

20820 
7951 
S052 


15  8 
7  10 
2  1 
2  10 
17  SX 
T  7 
6 
5 
9 
0 


o 
12 

6 
12 

2   10 


Reign. 


Edward  IL 
{cmitimted). 

13  and  14 

14  and  15 

15  and  16 

15  and  16 

16  and  17 

17  and  18 

18 


Mint. 


Canterbury. 
I    London. 

Canterbury. 
London. 


Silver. 


s.     </. 


Edward  II L 
1 

1  and 

2  and 
2  and 


3  and 


13010 
9384 
1296 
3752 
999 
1097 

20647 


London. 


18 
22 

23 

23  and  24 

24 

25 

26  and  27 


Canterbury. 

London. 
Canterbury. 
London, 
r   No  Money 
4  J  !    coined  in 
I  either  Mint. 
London. 


20647 
4461 
1614 
2073 
4254 


9 
3 
3 
1 
11 
3 
4 


124 
148 

83     6 

46     0 
633  IS 

92     4 
476  19     8 


1 
11 
6 
0 
3 
6 


0     0     0§ 


4 
9i 

n 


2187   12 

1834  17 

249     1 

557     1 


3422 
411 


2 


01  [1 

9J» 
8^-11+ 

lU 


Miscellaneous  Rejiarks, 
£      s.     d. 


•  The  pro6t  of  this  is  stated  to  be  97/.  9i.  Od.  : 

Of  which,  to  the  king  -         -         -  60  18     3J 

to  the  archbishop  -         -  36  10  lOj 


;£97    9    2 


These  totals,  as  is  frequently  the  case  where  sums  are  stated 
in  Roman  numerals,  do  not  agree. 

f  Of  this  sum,  709/.  10s.  4^rf.  are  answered  for  the  issues  of 
the  king's  mines. 

{  N.B.  This  with  the  alloy  amounted  to  30,695/.  &.  ajrf. 


«   For  that  year,  magister  non  respoudet. 

II  In  pure  gold  2129/.  18j.  85*/.,  the  whole  of  which  was  coined 
into  florins. 

«r  .\nother  account,  of  the  same  date  and  title,  differs  as  to 
all  the  totals,  and  the  amount  is  only  4450/  7s.  lO^d. 

•  Pure  gold.  -243?.  2s.      XW  in  florins. 

t  Pure  gold,  549/.  1 6s.  \\d.  hW  in  florins.  No  money 
coined  at  Canterbury,  either  in  gold  or  silver,  during  2-3rd  and 
part  of  24th  years,  according  to  an  order  to  that  purpose  in  the 
king's  writ,  dated  June  IS,  23  E.  HI.,  tliat  nothing  should  be 
coined  after  that  day. 

i    Pure  gold,  3222/.  14,-.  Of  ^d. 


'  Statute  1  William  and  Mary,  chap.  30. 

'  In  these  accounts  the  shillings  mean  ounces.  See  under 
the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  where  sometimes  one  is  used,  and  some- 
times the  other. 

In  the  Assisa  Panis,  which  is  usually  attributed  to  the  5 1st 
vear  of  Henry  III.,  and  which  refers  to  "older  ordinances  made 


in  the  times  of  the  king's  progenitors,''  the  weights  of  bread  are 
expressed  by  pounds,  shillings,  pennies,  and  farthings. 

5  This  roll,  which  is  in  the  Tower,  is  imperfect  at  the  end. 
It  originally  contained  entries  of  silver  purchased  from  July  1, 
oOlh  year,  to  Christmas  in  the  5oth. 
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Keign. 


EuWAhD  III. 

(coiithwed). 

27  and  2S 

28  and  29 
28  and  29 

34 

34  and  3o 

35 

35  and  36 

36 
37 

Michaelmas  37  "i 
to  l 

Michaelmas  38  J 
3S 
38 

40  and  41 

41  and  42 

43  and  44 

44  and  45 
49  and  50 


Richard  II. 
11 

11  and  12 

12  and  13 

13  and  14 

19  and  20 

20  and  21 


Henry  IV. 

3 

4 

4  and    5 

6 

14  and  15 


Mint. 


London. 


York. 
London. 


Calais. 

London. 

Calais. 
London. 


SiLVES. 


Re 


91250  14  6i  18417  6 
12453  11 


1892  5 
1361  15 
1675  17 
3550  5 
12G5  10 
6412  11 
1613  5 


9 

Oi 

5 

6 

91 

1 

1 


4J 
li 


755  13  4 

3659  4  11 
1187  19  3 


3422  2  4i  i 


4512  2  7J 

i2S69  19  2 

13S1  8  6 

1239  17  7 


Londo 


Londo 


1764 

19 

9 

1556 

5 

5 

640 

13 

3 

2431 

14 

5 

63 

13 

1 

140 

14 

4 

142 

16 

1^ 

1794 

15 

0 

169 

7 

9 

747  1 

1704  17 

1535  19 

1072  14 

376  6 


5i 

7 

31 

6 


x» 


192  0 

918  11 

905  15  lot 

1626  15  3t 

536  14  3 

605  5  3i 


129     2  Ui 

145  19     5 

361     9     9i 

3612     5     O" 


298  12  10 

153  13  6 

313  16  10} 

277     7  5 

7329     7  0 


Henry  V. 
Michaelmas    5 
to  30  March  7 


March  30.  10-| 
to  March  30.  3  ' 
of  Henrv  VI.   J 


Ti     London.         2102  19     4 


2864     5     4§ 


6924     0  10      19746  11     Oi 


Henry  VI. 
5 
30  March  8  "1 
to 
Michaelmas  lOj 


lb.  uitc.  d.      i  lb.    unc.  d. 
598     8  15       I  752     2  12J 

1570     5     4       .  636  15     0 


Henry  VI. 

(coiiliiiued.) 

13 

18 

18  and  19 

23  and  24 

25  and  26 

St.  John  26 

to  11  Oct.   28 

29  and  30 

Michaelmas  to 

Michaelmas 

31 

32  to  34 

Michaelmas  37 

to 
Michaehiias  38 


Mint. 


London. 


Edward  IV. 
29  Septerab.  9 

to 
Michaelmas  10 
9  and  10 
9  and  10 

10  and  11 

11 

11  and  12 
31  Mav,  11 

to  2S  Sept.  15 


1 


London. 

York. 
Bristol. 

York. 
London. 
Bristol. 

London. 


Henrv  VII. 

1  and  2 

3  and  4 

4 

10  and  11 

11  and  12 

12  and  13 

13  and  14 

14  and  16 


London. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


lb.    unc.   d. 

529  4  12i 

529  0  7i 

2751  3  10 

207  3  0 

88  7  5 

651  2  15 


10789  7  15 

3605  5  5 
5469  10  0 

3103  2  0 


8065  6  0 


1312 
1041 


6  0 
3  0 


242  8  0 

903  3  0 
36278  15  0 


4103  0 

2651  9 

2724  0 

4920  10 

2309  4 

4510  2 

7706  2 

20443  4 


Henry  VIII. 
3  and  4 

7  and  8 

8  and  9 

9  and  10 
10  and  11 


London. 


5537  10 

2279  9 

689  10 

535  4 

192  2 


0 
10 
10 

0 
15 
15 

0 

0 


5 
5 
0 
13 
8 


lb.  unc.  d. 

300  0  li 

691  3  Hi 

505  4  10 

162  0  3J 

87  2  17J 

207  11  2\ 

414  7  3} 

123  10  7i|| 
149  6  8 

48  S  5 


2289  6  0 


88 
142 

54 
•565 
117 


0  0 
3  0 
7  10 
7  0 
3  0 


472 
403 
238 

1056  2 
586  4 
764  11 
868  2 

1787     1 


2  0 
7  10 

3  0 


1196  8  15  3iPlts.1I 

96  4  5 
1976  8  0 
2048  11  12i 
2441  0  12 


thus 


•  Pure  gold,  23  car.  Z\  gr. 

t    Pure  gold,  ditto. 

;   Pure  gold,  ditto. 

i   In  this  account,  shillings  and  ounces  are  used  indifferently 

; — cccxLiij/i.  xJ5.  Tiijd.  cxLvi//.  j  line,  xrf. 


Miscellaneous    Rimarks. 

II   X.B.  This  account  is  in  £  s.  d. 


%  Qu.  the  value  of  a  plate  ? 
less  than  15  dwts. 


Three  plates  and  a  half  must  be 


The  above  is  the  last  account  which  I  have  been  able  to  find ;  and  I  do  not  possess  materials  to  bring 
the  table  any  lower.' 

The  supply  of  bullion  for  the  mint  now  rests  entirelv  with  the  Bank  of  England,  which,  on  account 
of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  charter,  &c.  is  subject  to  the  burden  "of  providing,  except  during  the 
suspension  of  payments  in  cash,  all  the  gold  and  silver  used  for  the  coinage  of  money.- 


'  There  is  indeed  an  account,  in  the  Report  of  the  Secret 
Committee  of  the  Lords  in  1797,  of  all  the  gold  imported  into  the 
mint  in  the  years  1761 — 1797,  both  inclusive,  but  as  we  possess 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  quantity  which  was  coined  in  each  of 


those  years,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  reprint  the  account  of 
the  ingots  which  were  brought  to  the  mint  during  that  lime. 

'  Second  Report  from  the  Committee  on   the  Public   Ex- 
penditure of  the  United  Kingdom,  1807,  article,  the  Bank. 


OF  THE  VARIOUS  METHODS  OF  COINAGE. 

The  metal  thus  brought  to  the  mint  was  assayed,  reduced  to  standard,  and  then  formed  into  money,  by  the 
instruments  which  at  different  periods  have  been  invented  for  that  purpose. 

Tlie  mode  of  coinage  in  early  times,  as  far  as  it  can  now  be  traced,  was  rude  and  inartificial ;  the  sole 
expedient  employed  being  to  fix  one  die  firmly  in  a  wooden  block,  and  to  hold  the  other  in  the  hand  as  a 
puncheon:  when  by  striking  the  latter  forcibly,  and  repeatedly,  with  a  hammer,  the  impression  required  was 
at  length  worked  up. 

This  method  appears  to  have  been  nearly  coeval  with  the  first  invention  of  coined  money ;'  and  it  is  a 
very  singular  fact,  that  no  improvement  of  any  importance  was  made  in  it  until  the  power  of  the  screw  was 
applied  to  coinage  in  the  French  mint,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. = 

The  new  invention  was  not,  however,  admitted  into  our  mint  before  the  year  1561,  when  it  was  used, 
together  with  the  old  method  of  coining  by  the  hammer,  until  the  latter  was  wholly  laid  aside  in  the  14th 
year  of  Charles  II.,  A.  D.  1662.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  only  very  trivial  improvements  have  been 
made,  and  the  machine  continues  to  be  worked,  with  nearly  all  its  original  imperfections  uncorrected.  It 
consists  of  a  screw,  to  which  the  upper  die  is  connected ;  this  is  worked  by  a  fly,  and  forces  tliat  die  which 
is  attached  to  it  with  considerable  effect  upon  the  other  die,  which  is  firmly  fixed  below. 

The  advantage  of  this  machine  (which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  mill  and  screw)  over  the  old  mode 
of  striking  with  a  hammer,  consists  chiefly  in  the  increase  of  force,  which  is  so  great  as  to  raise  the 
impression  at  one  blow,  by  which  a  great  waste  of  time  is  prevented. 

Its  radical  defect  is,  that  it  is  put  in  motion  bj'  the  exertion  of  human  strength;  and  as  this  must 
necessarily  be  unequal  at  different  periods  of  its  application,  the  coins  will  be  struck  with  unequal  forces. 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  cause,  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  of  power  which  has  been 
gained,  no  addition  has  been  made,  since  its  introduction,  to  the  relief  of  the  impression  on  the  coins,  but 
they  still  retain  that  insipid  flatness,  which  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  workman,  who  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  figure  by  the  strength  of  his  arm ;  but  which  at  the  same  time  affords  a  facility  to 
counterfeiting,  that  has  proved  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  our  coins. 

It  has  been  expected,  by  some,  that  the  errors,  which  have  arisen  from  the  imperfections  of  these  two 
modes  of  working,  will  be  banished  from  our  mints  by  the  powerful  machinery  invented  by  Mr.  Eoulton 
in  1788. 

His  coining-mill,  according  to  Dr.  Darwin's  poetical  description  of  it,  is  moved  by  a  medium  whose 
power  knows  no  limits  but  the  imperfection  of  the  materials  on  which  it  exerts  itself.  It  possesses  the 
peculiar  convenience  of  concentrating  all  those  operations  of  the  mint,  which  require  either  considerable 
force,  or  a  constant  and  regular  motion  :  such  as  rolling  the  metal;  cutting  out  the  blanks;  shaking  them  in 
bags  to  wear  down  the  edges;  at  the  same  time  that  it  works  any  number  of  stamping  machines  which  may 
be  necessary.  In  these  it  laj's  the  blanks  upon  the  die,  perfectly  concentral  witJi  it,  and  again  displaces 
them,  after  they  have  received,  at  one  blow,  not  only  the  impression  upon  each  face,  but  also  any  kind  of 
milling,  or  legend,  upon  the  edge.^ 

Such  are  the  supposed  advantages  of  this  improved  machine,  which,  since  the  above  account  was  written 
has  been  admitted  into  the  Royal  Mint.  Dr.  Darwin's  statement,  however,  must  be  received  with  some 
grains  of  allowance,  for  the  machine  is  still  imperfect  from  the  nature  of  that  mechanical  power  by  which 
the  upper  die  is  impressed  upon  the  lower  one ;  namely,  that  its  force  is  not  absolutely  direct,  but  in  some 
slight  degree  rotatory ;  and  from  the  formation  of  the  collar  within  which  the  coins  are  stamped,  which  is 


'  It  is  probably  as  old  as  the  first  coins  which  were  stamped 
on  both  sides.  The  new  money  in  the  18th  year  of  Edward  I. 
was  made  in  the  following  manner  :  first,  it  was  cast  from  the 
melting-pot  into  long  bars;  these  bars  were  cut  with  shears  into 
square  pieces,  of  exact  weights  ;  then  with  the  tongs  and  hammer 
they  were  forged  into  a  round  shape ;  after  which  ihey  were 
VOL.  I. 


blanched,  that  is,  made  white  and  refulgent  by  Dealing  or  boiling, 
and  afterwards  stamped  or  impressed  with  a  hammer,  to  make  them 
perfect  money.  LeaJce,  p.  76,  quoting  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer. 

^  Le  Bianc,  Traite  Historique  des  Monnoyes  de  France,  p;  268. 

^  i/iaw's  History  of  Staffordshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.  See  the 
account  of  the  Mint  at  Soho. 
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such  that  it  cannot  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a  legend  upon  their  edge.      This  latter  imperfection, 
however,  might  easily  be  removed. 

The  edges  of  the  hammered  money  were  left  in  a  rude  and  unfinisiied  state,  which  rendered  them 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  diminished  by  clipping.  After  the  mill  was  introduced,  the  coins  began  to  jissume  a 
form  nearly  circular,  which  admitted  of  some  addition  to  the  impression,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
outward  edge.  This  was  first  attempted  by  placing  a  graining  so  as  to  form  a  regular  circle,  on  the  outside 
of  the  legend,  quite  to  the  edge  of  the  coin.  The  earliest  specimens  of  Elizabeth's  milled  money  present 
instances  of  this  invention. 

Afterward  a  legend  was  imprinted  upon  the  edge  of  the  larger  pieces ;  but  this,  it  is  believed,  did  not 
take  place  until  the  year  1651,  for  the  earliest  instances  of  it,  which  are  known,  occur  upon  the  coins  made 
by  Blondeau  and  Ramage,  for  the  Commonwealth,  of  that  date. 

This  impression  is  given  to  the  edge  of  the  coin  by  passing  it  between  two  plates,  one  of  which  is  fixed 
and  the  other  moveable,  by  a  pinion  which  works  in  teeth  on  the  back  edge  of  it.  One  half  of  the  legend 
is  engraven  on  each  of  these  plates,  so  that  when  the  coin  has  been  carried  by  the  moveable  plate  to  the  end 
of  that  which  is  fixed,  it  is  then  marked  upon  the  whole  of  the  edge. 

This  macliine  was  invented  by  INIonsieur  Castaing,  in  1685,  and  was  introduced  by  him  into  the  French 
mint.'  Before  this  invention,  the  letters  were  impressed  upon  the  edge  by  including  the  blanks  in  a  collar 
which  contained  the  legend,  and  was  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  piece,  but  of  less  thickness.  The  metal, 
thus  placed,  being  struck  with  the  die,  expanded  under  it,  and  received  the  form  of  whatever  was  engraven 
on  the  inside  of  the  collar,  which  opened  with  four  joints  in  order  to  permit  the  coin  to  be  taken  out. 

As  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  impress  a  legend  upon  the  rim  of  the  smaller  coins,  a  graining  has  been 
devised  for  the  protection  of  their  outer  edge.  This,  which  is  generally  known  by  the  technical  terra 
Milling,  was  first  used  in  1663,  the  strokes  at  that  time  going  at  right  angles  across  the  edge.  That  mode 
continued  until  1669,  when  diagonal  strokes  were  introduced.  But  these,  also,  being  found  insuiBcient  for 
the  purpose,  angular  strokes  were  devised,  in  1739,  which  added  something  to  the  difficulty  of  counterfeiting 
the  milling;  and  the  edge  of  the  coin  was  still  further  protected  by  placing  the  top  of  the  letters  as  close  as 
possible  to  it." 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  how  long  this  method  of  milling  was  retained,  but  it  probably  did  not 
answer  the  expectations  which  were  formed  of  it,  and  was  consequently  soon  withdrawn;  at  least  it  is  Jiot 
in  present  use,  but  both  the  right  and  the  diagonal  strokes  appear  upon  the  coins  of  George  III ;  some  of 
which  also  are  marked  with  lines  considerably  curved. 

The  position  of  the  letters  close  to  the  edge  of  the  coin,  which  first  appeared  upon  some  of  the  guineas 
of  William  and  Mary,  was  continued  to  those  of  George  III. 

The  whole  operation  of  milling  is  yet  kept  a  profound  secret  in  the  mint,  all  those  who  are  intrusted 
being  sworn  not  to  discover  it;  notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which  the  same  operation  is  performed  in 
several  foreign  mints  is  there  publicly  shewn.^  It  is  probably  executed  with  an  instrument  similar  to 
that  by  which  the  letters  are  imprinted  on  the  edge ;  at  least  that  tool  may  with  ease  be  made   to  do  it. 

From  the  money,  when  completely  finished,  two  pieces  are  to  be  taken  from  every  fifteen  pounds 
weight  of  gold ;  and  two,  at  least,  from  every  sixty  pounds  weight  of  silver,  one  for  the  private  assay 
within  the  Mint,  and  the  other  for  the  trial  of  the  Fix." 

But  as  no  human  skill  can  be  supposed  capable  of  attaining  to  unerring  correctness  in  the  practice  of 
any  art,  an  allowance  was  wisely  provided  by  our  ancestors,  in  early  times,  for  those  failures  in  the  practical 
part  of  coinage  which,  in  their  judgment,  were  considered  as  being  inevitable.  Accordingly  the  Master  of 
the  Mint  was  permitted  to  vary  from  the  express  conditions  of  his  indenture  by  certain  small  proportions  of 
weight  or  fineness,  or  of  both  conjointly,  in  every  pound  weight.  This  allowance  is  technically  termed  the 
Remedy;  and  it  has  been  increased  or  diminished  at  different  times,, as  will  appear  from  the  following  table. 


'  Boizard,  Traile  de  Monnoyes,  torn.  i.  p.  I'j2.  He  says 
that  one  person  may,  witli  ease,  mark  20,000  pieces  in  one 
day. 


'    Vallavines  Observations  on  the  Current  Coin,  p.  17. 
3  FoUces's  Tables,  p.  105. 
*  Pollett's  Ms. 
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A  Table  of  the  Remedies. 


Keign. 


Edward  I.    2S 
Edw.  III.     18 

19 

20,  23 

27 

30 


Henrv  V. 


HennVI. 


Richard  II.  IS 
Henrv  IV.     3 

4 

13 

9 

10 

4 

6 

24 

49 

■.  4 

5 

■  7 

■  8 
•  2'> 


Edward  lY 


Henry  VII.  19 

HenrvVIIIlS 

"      22 

34 


36 


Gold. 


J  carat 
iV  carat 
^  carat 
^  carat 
J  carat 
J  carat 
j^  carat 
A  carat 


^  carat 


*  carat 
6  carat 

^  carat 


Silver. 


f  2  penny- "1^ 
\  weights  J 


Gold. 


Silver. 


fS  penny- f 
I  weights.  L 


Snelling 

Indenture  for  the  florins 

Indenture  for  the  nobles 

Indenture 

Snelling 

Indenture 

Idem 

Idem 

Snelling 

Idem 

Idem 

Idem 

Indenture 

Idem 

Idem 

Snelling 

Indenture 

Idem 

Idem 

Snelling 

Indenture 

Idem 

Idem 

Idem 

Snelling 

Indenture 

Indenture  for  the  gold, 

Snelling  for  the  silver 


HenryVIII37j 
Edward  VI.  1 


Elizabeth 


J  carat 
^  carat 

^  carat 


gf  IJgra.  11-2  pen  .. 
L  2  grains  /  \weights 


•  fS  penn_v-"\  Indenture  and  Snelling 
,\weights.  /      as  before 
I — Indenture 

I /  Indenture  and  Snelling, 

1,      as  abov 

9 


^  ^"J;}  Indenture 

1  f  i  carat  °i  i    i  ,-,.,. 

\l  i  carat  /^ Indenture  and  Snelling 

•j  I ,  Indenture 


19-1 

25  >  ^  carat 

26  J 

27,      6  carat 

^g'f  I  carat  "l^ 


Snelling 
-Indenture 


James  I. 


10 


|\  i  carat  / 
\f  X  carat  ~l 
2:\  1  pgj.gj  / Indenture  and  Snelling 

ll 


[Charles  I.      2 
Charles  IT.  13 

! 1- 

IS 


Vcarat 

^  carat 
i  carat 


-  Snellins 


George  III.  55 


I  carat*    1/  P^"")'" 
Tt>  l\weight 


Idem 

Idem 

Idem 

Idem 

■  Idem 


:h}- 


identure 


All  only  in  fineness ;  or  all  only  in  weight  twelve  grains. 


t  All  only  in  fineness,  or  all  only  in  weight. 


This  table  is  copied  from  the  indentures,  and  from  the  tables  given  by  Snelling,  in  his  view  of  the  gold 
and  silver  coins. 


OF  THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  PIX. 


The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  did  not  consider  the  private  assay  within  the  mint,  which  sanctioned  the 
delivery  of  the  coins  to  the  owner  of  the  bullion,  as  a  sufBcient  security  for  the  integrity  of  the  coins,  but 
required  them  to  be  submitted  to  a  trial  by  a  jury  before  the  master  could  receive  his  discharge ;  and  this 
trial  was  repeated  at  such  short  intervals  as  to  form  a  sufficient  check  upon  improper  issues  of  the  money.' 
This  final  examination  is  technically  called  the  trial  of  the  pix,  from  the  box  in  which  the  coins,  which  have 
been  selected  for  that  purpose,  are  contained ;  and  where  they  are  secured  by  three  locks,  the  keys  of  which 
are  respectively  in  the  custody  of  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller  of  the  mint. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ancients  had  any  such  public  trial ;-  and  the  earliest  notice  of  the  pix  whicii 
I  have  met  with  in  any  modern  foreign  mint  is  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  of  France,  in  the  fourteenth 
century;^  but  whether  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  related  to  a  public  examination  cannot  now  be 
determined. 


'  To  have  formed  a  complete  check,  this  trial  should  have 
taken  place  before  the  delivery  of  the  money  to  the  owner  of  the 
bullion.  This,  however,  might  not  have  been  absolutely  necessary 
in  former  times,  when  the  coinage  of  each  period  of  three  months 
was  of  but  inconsiderable  amount.    ' 

"  Arbuthnot's  Tables,  page  8. 


'  Du  Cange,  sub  voce  Assaia  ;  where  by  mistake  he  calls  him 
Philip  VI.  [See  under  Moneta,  col.  980.}  The  circumstance 
there  referred  to  is  not  noticed  by  Le  Blanc,  in  his  Traite  His- 
torique  des  Monnoyes  de  France.  It  is  a  trial  of  the  prelatical 
and  baronial,  not  the  royal  coins. 
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The  date  of  the  invention  of  this  mode  of  trial  I  am  not  able  to  trace,  but  its  introduction  into  our 
courts  is  probably  of  high  antiquity.  The  first  appearance  of  a  public  trial  upon  record  is  dated  on  the 
24th  of  February  in  the  3"2nd  year  of  Henry  III.  when  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London  were  commanded 
to  choose  twelve  of  the  more  discreet  and  lawful  citizens  of  London,  with  whom  they  were  to  associate 
twelve  skilful  goldsmiths  of  the  same  place ;  so  that  in  the  whole  there  might  be  twenty-three  persons  of 
sufficient  skill.'  These  twenty-four  persons  were  to  go  before  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  having 
been  sworn,  were  to  examine,  together  with  the  barons,  as  well  the  old  as  the  new  money  of  the  realm,  and 
to  see  that  it  was  made  of  good  silver,  and  according  to  law,  and  for  the  king's  advantage  (saving  his 
allowed  and  ancient  rent) :  and  so  to  conduct  themselves  in  the  premises  that  they  might  be  able  to  warrant 
the  said  money  as  lawful,  and,  if  necessary,  to  answer  everywhere  legally  for  the  same."  This  however,  it 
must  be  observed,  was  not  precisely  a  trial  of  the  pix. 

As  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  called  for  this  public  examination  of  the 
coins  which  were  then  actually  in  circulation,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  its  intention,  or  of  the 
advantages  which  might  be  expected  to  result  from  it.  It  should  seem  that,  if  the  report  were  unfavourable, 
the  effect  must  be  a  general  suspicion  of  that  kind  of  money,  whether  new  or  old,  whose  deficiency  it 
recorded      And  by  what  possible  means  could  that  money  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  ? 

The  first  regular  pulilic  trial  of  the  pix  took  place  in  the  9th  or  10th  year  of  Edward  L  when  the  king 
commanded,  by  writ,  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  take  with  them  Gregory  de  Rokesle,^  and  straight- 
way, before  they  retired  from  the  Exchequer,  to. open  the  boxes  of  the  assay  of  London  and  Canterbury, 
and  to  make  the  assay  in  such  manner  as  the  hing's  council  icere  wont  to  do,  and  to  take  an  account  thereof; 
so  that  they  might  be  able  to  certify  the  king  touching  the  same,  whenever  he  should  please.* 

The  exact  form  of  the  trial  is  not  here  prescribed,  but  it  is  fully  laid  down  in  an  indenture  of  the 
18th  of  Edward  IIL  in  this  manner:  "  So  soon  as  the  moneys  are  coyned  and  compleate,  the  warden  to 
receave  yt  as  the  master  receavetli  yt  from  the  monyers,  and  putt  yt  in  one  chest  shut  with  two  keys.  And 
before  the  moneys  bee  paid  to  the  marchant,  at  the  request  of  the  said  master,  the  warden  shall  make 
tryall  of  yt,  and  if  yt  shall  not  bee  so  good  as  yt  is  undertaken,  yt  shalbee  retorned  to  the  said  master  to 
bee  remoltcn  at  bis  owne  proper  costs,  and  being  afterwarde  approved  for  good,  the  warden  to  take  out 
of  every  C  pound  ^^^"  ij'  starlinge,  and  of  every  five  pound  w«''  of  gold  one  peece,  which  peece  shall  bee 
kepte  in  one  chest  with  two  keys,  and  sealed  with  two  scales,  th'  one  to  remayne  with  the  king's  deputie? 
and  the  other  with  the  master.  The  said  box  to  bee  opened  once  every  three  monthes  before  the  councell 
of  the  kinge,  the  warden,  and  the  master,  and  the  said  moneys  to  bee  assaid  before  them,  and  being  found 
good  and  covenable,  the  said  master  to  have  letters  pattents  for  his  discharge ;  and  beinge  found  otherwyse, 
the  master  to  pay  the  kinge  or  his  deputy  that  which  shall  apperteyne ;  and  all  the  doinges  and  knowledg- 
ments  shalbee  kepte  in  the  said  chest.  And  the  foresaid  master  shall  never  bee  held  nor  challenged  by  any 
body,  nor  by  the  authority  of  the  kinge,  always  excepte  th'  assays  of  the  money  shall  bee  found  defective."^ 

It  appears  from  this  extract  that  the  trial  was  then  to  be  made  regularly  every  three  mouths  ;^  but  in 
the  reign  immediately  preceding  it  was  not  so  ;  for,  in  the  6th  year  of  Edward  1 1.,  an  assay  was  made  at 
Westminster,  before  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  of  all  the  pixes  during  the  whole  time  that  John  de 


'  "  Ita  quod  in  universo  xxiii  sint  discreti,"  are  the  words  of 
the  record.  ^Xr.  North  thinks  the  appointment  of  assayers  in  the 
6th  year  of  H.  III.  proves  the  existence  of  this  trial  at  that  time. 
\_Anstt.'er  to  Clarke,  p.  I4J  ;  but  it  is  possible  tliat  they  were 
assayers  only  within  the  mint. 

=  Claus  32  H.  III.  ni.  13.  dors.  [Xorlh's  Remarks  on  Clarke's 
Conjectures^-  The  same  writ  to  Norwich,  Oxford,  Winchester, 
Lincoln,  and  Northampton. 

^  He  was  warden  of  the  mint.  See  the  List  of  Officers.  In 
the  Stli  year  of  Edward  I.  Fache,  the  assayer  of  the  mint,  is 
stated,  to  have  one  key  of  the  pix  containing  the  money  for  the 
assay.     [iiA.  Rub.  Scaecarii,  fol.  247.] 


*  Madox's  Hist,  of  the  Exchequer,  vol.  i.  p.  291.  It  shoiild 
seem  that  the  master  had  not  authority  to  coin  money  until  the 
pix  was  delivered  to  him  ;  for,  in  the  14th  year  of  Edward  I.  the 
treasurer  and  barons  of  the  Exchequer  were  commanded  to  deliver 
the  pixes  of  London  and  Canterbury  to  John  de  Caturco  and 
Gerald  Mauhan,  in  order  to  coin  money,  and  to  administer  to 
them  the  oath  requisite  upon  that  occasion.     Madox,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

^  Indentures.     Lansdown  iiss,  N.  74o. 

^  The  Indenture  of  his  18th  year  expressly  provided,  that 
the  money  should  be  publicly  assayed,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king's  council,  before  it  was  delivered  to  the  merchant.  Lansdown 
Mss.  745. 
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Pontoyse  and  Lapiiie  Roger  were  masters  of  the  mints  of  London  and  Canterbury,  and  Roger  de  Frowyk 
exchanger  of  the  same.' 

In  like  manner  assays  occur  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  for  periods  of  various 
extent.  In  his  third  year,  for  example,  was  a  trial  of  the  silver  monies  which  had  been  coined  at  Calais 
between  July  20,  in  the  10th  year  of  Henry  V.  and  January  30,  in  the  2d  year  of  Henry  VI.  In  his 
7th  year  the  monies  which  had  been  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  Vill  of  Calais,  between  September 
1,  in  his  4th  year,  and  May  31,  in  his  6th  year,  were  assayed.  These  assays,  with  various  others,  are 
contained  in  an  unclassed  bundle  in  the  Tower ;  and  from  all  of  them  it  appears  that,  unless  some  alteration 
was  made  at  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  the  assays  were  in  his  time  accustomed  to  be  held  at  uncertain 
periods;  and  that  his  successor  Edward  IV.  first  restored  the  more  regular  mode  of  assaying  every  three 
months.  In  the  Sth  year  of  that  monarch  it  was  provided  that  the  warden,  the  chaungeoure,  the  assaioure, 
and  the  countroller,  shoidd  at  all  times  oversee  the  monies  of  gold  and  silver,  and,  after  they  had  been 
assayed  and  proved  for  good,  afore  any  deliverance  should  be  made  of  the  whole  sum,  take  from  every  ten 
pound  weight  of  gold,  by  weight,  the  value  of  a  noble  or  more,  and  of  every  hundred  pounds  of  silver,  by 
weight,  two  shillings  or  more,  for  the  assaies  at  Westminster,  which  were  to  be  made  every  three  months." 
A  practice  nearly  similar  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  appears  from  "  A  brief  note  of  those  things 
which  are  to  be  done  by  the  warden  of  the  mint,"  drawn  up  by  Sir  Richard  Martyn,  then  warden;  in 
which  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  proceedings  at  that  time,  after  the  monies  were  coined  and 
completed:  "Then,"  he  says,  "the  warden  and  master  shall  putt  them  in  one  cheaste,  shoutt  with  twoe 
keayes,  wherof  the  one  shall  remaine  with  the  warden,  and  th'  other  with  the  master,  untill  proffe  be  maide 
of  the  seid  monies,  and  paiement  ys  made  unto  the  merchaunt,  which  proffe  shalbe  made  before  the 
deliveraunce  of  enie  monies,  in  the  presencs  of  the  warden  and  the  master,  by  the  queue's  assayer.  The 
same  assay  to  be  taken  as  well  of  the  fynnes  as  of  the  weight,  by  such  quantitie,  and  after  such  sorte  as 
maie  be  agreed  uppone,  by  the  seid  warden  and  assay-master,  -without  re-melting  of  the  monies.' 

"  And  after  the  assay  of  the  gold  and  silver  for  good,  before  enie  deliveraunce  be  maide  of  the  hoUe 
somme,  a  portion  of  it,  which  remaneth  to  the  quene,  shalbe  put  in  a  boxe,  whereof  the  assay  shalbe  maede, 
from  time  to  time,  before  such  of  the  councell  as  the  quene  shall  appoyntte,  viz.  of  euerie  vij  lb.  weight  of 
gold  one  peace  at  the  lesst  of  euerie  seuerall  coyne  of  golde,  and  after  that  ratte  of  all  the  monies  of  gould; 
and  of  every  journie  of  silver  contayning  xxx  lb.  v/'  tooe  peaces  at  the  least  of  euerie  seuerall  coyne  of 
silver,  and  so  after  that  ratte  of  all  the  silver. 

"  And  when  the  seid  portions  of  gould  and  siluer  be  taken  and  put  in  a  boxe  for  to  make  the  assaies 
as  aforeseide,  they  shalbe  ensealed  with  the  scale  of  the  seid  warden  and  master,  and  the  boxe  shalbe  shutt 
with  ij  keies,  the  one  shalbe  towardes  the  warden,  the  other  to  the  master,  which  box  shall  remayne  in  the 
chest  aforeseid. 

"  And  uppon  reasonable  warning  thereof  given,  it  shalbe  opnid  once  in  three  monnethes  before  some 
of  die  queue's  counsell  assined  in  the  presencs  of  the  seid  warden  and  master,  and  ther  shalbe  maid  assaies 
as  well  of  the  finnes  as  of  the  waight  of  the  seid  monies  of  gold  and  silver  by  enie  meannes  in  the  seid 
boxe."* 

In  the  answer  of  the  moneyers  to  the  objections  of  Peter  Blondeau,  it  is  stated  that  this  trial  ^nnerZ?/*  took 
place  once  every  year;  but  at  the  time  they  wrote  [viz.  in  the  year  1651],  it  was  when  the  state  pleased.'' 
In  the  reign  of  George  II.  it  was  called  for  when  two  or  three  millions  had  been  coined. ? 

The  practice  of  more  modern  times  has  been  to  call  for  a  trial  of  the  pix  upon  the  appointment  of  a 
new  master  of  the  mint,  in  order  that  the  one  who  has  retired  may  receive  his  quietus. 

From  the  Record  of  the  9th  or  10th  year  of  Edward  I ,  already  quoted,  and  which  is  the  most  ancient 


'   Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

*  Indenture.     Arch^ologia^  vol.  xv.  p.  174. 

'  Any  other  method  of  assaying  must  have  been  extremely 
imperfect. 

•  Harl.  Mss.  No.  698,  folio  15. 


^  I  am  unable  to  say  how  far  back  this  formerlij  of  the 
moneyers  was  intended  to  go. 

^  Answer  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Moneyeis  in  the  Mint  to 
two  false  and  scandalous  Libels,  p.  25. 

'  PrjUelt'i  Mss. 
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hitherto  discovered  relating  to  this  trial,  it  appears,  that,  prior  to  the  above  date,  it  had  usually  been  made 
before  the  king's  council ;  but,  by  the  authority  of  that  writ,  it  was  then  to  be  held  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  in  the  presence  of  the  barons.  It  was  afterward  taken  from  their  cognizance,  and  came  again 
under  the  inspection  of  the  lords  of  the  council  in  the  star  chamber,  where  it  is  found  to  have  been  in  the 
year  1595  (as  appears  from  a  verdict  of  that  date)'  and  where  it  continued  until  1699,  when  ifagain  became 
subject  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,-  under  which  it  has  remained  to  the  present  time. 

As  the  authority  under  which  these  trials  were  held  occasionally  varied,  so  did  likewise,  in  consequence, 
the  persons  who  sat  as  judges  in  the  court.  Thus,  as  we  liave  seen  above,  they  were  first  the  members  of 
the  king's  council,  then  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  again  tlie  members  of  the  privy  council,  as  judges 
of  the  star  chamber,  where  sometimes  the  king  himself  presided ;  as  did  James  I.  at  an  assay  which  was 
made  upon  the  9th  of  I\Iay  1611.^ 

In  1643,  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons  was  appointed,  by  order  of  parliament,  for  the  purpose 
of  makintr  this  trial.^ 

In  1644,  it  was  ordered  that  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  who  were  members  of  the  house 
of  commons,  and  the  committee  of  the  revenue,  should  join  as  a  committee  with  the  Earl  of  Kent  and  the 
Ear!  of  Bolingbroke,  for  taking  the  examination  and  trial  of  the  pix  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  the  usual 
place  near  the  star  chamber.'^ 

On  the  4th  of  November,  in  the  following  year,  the  lords  sent  to  the  commons  an  order  that  a  trial  of 
the  pix  should  be  made  on  the  10th  of  that  month  in  the  usual  place.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  same 
persons  appointed  as  were  in  1644." 

In  the  next  year  the  lords  sent  down  a  similar  order  for  the  concurrence  of  the  commons;  to  which 
they  agreed,  and  the  trial  was  ordered,  by  the  lords  and  commons,  to  be  held  at  the  usual  place,  before  the 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  and  the  committee  of  lords  and  commons  for  his  majesty's  revenue,  or  any 
five  or  more  of  them." 

At  one  period  (in  1649)  the  court  was  held  before  the  lord  president  of  the  council  of  state,  the 
commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  and  others  of  the  council  of  state,  and  committee  of  revenues,  by  virtue 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament*'  which  was  passed  in  the  month  of  November  in  that  year,  to  try  the  monies 
coined  from  the  15lh  day  of  February  1646.9  At  another  time  (in  1657),  this  trial  was  made  by  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  the  justices  of  the  several  benches,  and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  or 
some  of  them,   under  the  authority  of  a  warrant  signed  by  the  Protector  Cromwell  ;•»  and  the  court  is  now 


'  Mint  Roll  in  the  Exchequer. 

-  Pollett's  Ms.  Notes  on  Conduit's  Observations  on  the  Trial  of 
the  Fix. 

^  See  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  and  Pollett's  ^fs.  Henry 
Prince  of  Wales  was  likewise  present. 

^  Pollen's  ils. 

*  Commons  JournalSy  vol.  iii,  p.  561. 

«  Id.  vol.  iv.  p.  332. 

'  Id.  vol.  V.  pp.09,  73. 

®  This  Act  is  not  in  Scobell's  Collection.  It  passed  upon  the 
7th  of  November,  1649.      See  the  Annuls. 

»  Folies's  Table  of  English  Silver  Coins,  p.  100,  note.  The 
coins  then  tried  are  all  said  to  have  been  marked  with  a  sceptre, 
and  were  therefore  all  coined  before  the  king's  death.  This  was 
consequently  that  same  trial  of  the  pix  which  Whiilocke  says  was 
ordered  to  be  made  at  the  ch.irge  of  Sir  Robert  Harley,  when  he 
was  put  out  of  his  place  ;  and  Dr.  Guerdain's  pix  was  therefore 
not  opened  until  the  yeai  1657. 

'"  This  trial,  which  took  place  on  the  3rd  of  December,  w.is 
of  the  monies  coined  from  the  9tti  of  November  1649,  to  that 
time,  all  of  which  were  marked  with  the  sun,  according  to  the 
Indenture  with  Dr.  Guerdain,  wheiebv  it  ajipears,   that  this  trial 


was  of  monies  of  the  Commonwealth  only.      The  warrant  was  as 
follows  : — 

"  Oliver  P. 
*'  Whereas,  amongst  other  weighty  affairs  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  care  of  assaying  and  trying  of  the  monies  thereof  by 
the  standard  of  England,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
realm,  is  not  the  least.  We,  judging  it  necessary  that  the  trial 
and  assay  of  the  said  money  be  forthwith  made,  do  therefore 
hereby  signify  such  our  will  and  pleasure  to  be ;  commanding  you 
forthwith  to  cause  a  trial  and  assay  to  be  made  of  the  pix,  now 
being  in  the  mint  within  the  Tower  of  London,  by  a  jury  of 
goldsmiths  of  our  said  city  of  London,  of  integrity  and  experience, 
to  be  impannelled  and  sworn  on  a  day  certain,  to  be  by  you  in 
that  behalf  appointed,  in  the  place  accustomed  within  our  palace 
of  Westminster ;  and  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  our 
Treasury,  the  Justices  of  the  several  Benches,  and  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  or  some  of  them,  be  then  there  present,  and  coirnselling 
and  assisting  you  in  the  due  execution  of  this  our  service. 

"  Given  at  Whitehall,  this  9th  day  of  November  1657. 
"  To  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Nath.  Fieniies,  and  John 
Lisle,  Lords  Commissioners  of  our  Great  Seal  of  England  " 
[  FoU-es's  Table,  p.  99,  note  •  from  the  books  of  the  Jlint.] 
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composed  of  such  members  of  the  privy  council  as  are  expressly  summoned  for  that  purpose ;  the  lord  liigh 
chancellor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  presiding. 

The  manner  in  which  this  trial  was  formerly  conducted  in  the  court  of  Exchequer  appears  to  have 
been  by  an  assay  made  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  to  have  been  determined  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury.  At  least  such  was  the  mode  in  the  I'ith  year  of  Edward  II.,'  and  in  the  11th  of  Henry  VI.: 
in  which  last  instance  the  money  was  assayed  by  the  king's  assay  master. ^ 

In  the  18th  year  of  Edward  III.  it  should  seem  that  the  newly-appointed  guardians  of  the  mint  were 
to  make  the  assay.^ 

Not  only  the  pixes  of  the  subordinate  mints  in  England  were  assayed  in  the  Exchequer,  but  it  is 
found  that  those  of  Ireland  were  sometimes  transferred  to  the  English  exchequer  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  30th  year  of  Edward  I.  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland  transmitted  to  England,  under 
the  seal  of  that  court,  a  pix,  containing  4/.  3s.  Id.  in  pennies,  thirteen  pence  in  halfpennies,  and  nineteen 
pence  in  ferlings,  for  the  assay.  The  pix  was  opened  in  tiie  presence  of  William  Bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield,  treasurer,  John  de  Drokenford,  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  William  de  Carleton,  baron  of  the 
Exchequer  of  England,  John  de  Kirkeby,  remembrancer,  and  John  de  Sandale,  warden  of  the  mint,  at 
London,  who  were  deputed  by  the  king  to  make  the  assay.  That  being  done,  it  was  found  that  all  the 
money  agreed  with  the  standard  of  England,  and  tlierefore  the  pix  was  returned  to  Alexander  Norman  de 
Luca,  the  king's  moneyer  in  Ireland ;  and  the  barons  were  commanded  to  deliver  without  delay  to  him 
or  his  attorney,  another  pix  then  in  their  custody,  together  with  the  money  contained  therein,  for  his 
benefit.* 

As  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  very  ancient  ceremonial,  by  which  the  forms  of  this  trial  were 
regulated,  I  shall  first  give  the  earliest  I  have  found,  which  is  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  but  professes  to  be 
the  order  of  older  times;  and  then  proceed  to  detail  the  modern  practice  of  summoning  the  court  and  the 
jurj',  and  the  manner  in  which  the  business  is  conducted,  according  to  a  trial  which  took  place  on  the 
3d  of  July  in  tlie  year  1799. 

'•  The  Order  of  rating  thassays  of  the  Mynt§  in  the  Realme  of  Ingland,  by  the  Q.  ISIa'''=  most 
honorable  Counsel!,  in  the  Starre  Chamber  of  old  tyme. 

"  First,  the  L.  Chansell'  or  L.  Keiper  of  the  Great  Seall  for  the  tyme  beinge,  and  the  Tresurer  of 
England,  and  other  of  the  Counsell,  have  used  to  cause  to  be  sommoned  the  Tresurer  and  all  other  OtEcers 
of  the  Mynt,  and  allso  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Goldsmyths  of  London,  and  xij  other  of  the  most 
wysest  and  discrete  men  of  that  Company,  to  apear  before  them  the  said  Co'nsel  in  the  Starre  Chamber, 
at  a  sarten  daye  by  them  to  be  apoynted ;  and  the  said  Tresurer  and  other  Officers  of  the  sayd  Mynts,  to 
bring  with  them,  at  that  tyme  and  place,  all  ther  Pixes,  and  ther  severall  Indentures  of  Coynag,  by  and  for 
the  holle  tyme  the  said  Assaye  shall  be  taken.  In  which  Pixes  ought  to  be,  for  every  monethe  they  have 
used  Coynage  and  no  Assaye  taken,  one  bag  of  letber,  and  the  moneth  written  thereupon,  and  in  the  same 
certaine  pec's  of  ev'ry  jorny  that  was  coyned  the  same  moneth,  which  bage  is  wont  to  be  called  Sinthia. 

"  Item,  on  the  same  daye  of  appearance  there  ought  to  be  attendant  uppon  the  sayd  Co'nsell  the 
L.  Treasurer  his  Clarke,  the  Chamberlain's  Depute  of  the  receipt  of  the  Q.  Exchequer,  bringing  with 
them  the  Co'nter  panes  of  thindenturs  of  the  Coynage,  the  Standerds,  and  the  Troye  weights.  The 
Q.  Remembrancer  of  the  said  Court  of  the  said  Exchequer,  or  his  Deputy,  also  to  attend  with  the  Records 
of  the  olde  Assais,  and  to  wright  that  appertaineth,  and  to  take  ther  verdit,  and  to  make  a  record  therof 
accordynglye. 

"  Item,  the  Co'nsell  being  assembled  in  the  midle  chamber,  next  the  Mynt  furnace  in  the  said  Stare 
Chamber,  the  said  Tresurer  and  the  other  Officers  ought  to  bring  in  the  said  Pixe  or  Pixes  locked  with 
their  sevall  keys,  and  the  same  shall  open  with  ther  severall  keys  before  the  said  Co'nsell,  and  then  every 


'  Madoi,  Hisl.  Exch.  vol.  i.  p.  291.         »  FoU;es,  p.  60. 
■■  See  the  Annals,  and  notices  of  trials  of  the  Pix  under  the 
year  1314. 


*   CI.  30  E.  I.  m.  6.       It  does  not  appear  that  any  trial  was 
to  be  made  of  the  second  pix  here  mentioned. 
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bage,  called  Sinthia,  for  every  moneth  to  be  opened,  and  of  so  many  pec's  found  in  the  said  SintLia  as 
wold  make  a  pound  w"'  of  Silver  or  Gold  Troye,  to  be  weighed  by  Troye  wights,  and  after  to  be  numbred, 
to  trye  yf  yt  hold  out  in  nomber,  according  to  the  Standerd  and  Indenture ;  and  after  that  all  the  hoUe 
mony  in  every  of  the  said  baggs  called  Sinthia  to  be  laid  on  one  heape,  and  thereof  taking  so  many  pound 
w«"  as  shall  pleas  the  Co'nsell  to  have  put  to  the  fyer  to  trye  the  Assaie.  That  done,  the  Wardens  and 
Goldsmiths  to  be  sworn  to  try  the  said  monie,  and  to  take  the  Assaye  accordyngly ;  the  tenore  of  whose 
othe  hereafter  ensueth ;  that  is  to  saye :  Ye  shall  well  and  trewly,  after  your  knolege  and  descrecions, 
make  thassais  of  theis  monys  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  trewly  report  yf  the  said  monys  be  in  wight  and 
fines  accordyng  to  theis  the  King's  Standerds  of  his  Tresury,  and  allso  yf  the  same  monys  be  sufficient  in 
allaie,  &c.  according  to  the  covenant  comprised  in  the  Indentur  therof  mad  betwyne  the  King's  grace  and 
the  M'.  of  liis  jNIints,  so  help  y^  Godde. 

"  And  that  done,  one  of  the  said  severall  pond  w'"  of  the  mony  put  in  severall  fier  potts  to  be 
delivered  to  the  formane  of  the  jury  to  be  molten  and  tryed  by  the  assaye,  wherby  yt  may  be  knoweii 
whether  the  said  pound  w'"  conlaine  so  many  oz  and  penny  weits  in  puer  and  good  syllver  as  by  the 
standerd  and  indenture  is  apoynted  or  not;  and,  as  then  yt  shall  be  found  by  the  said  jurye,  to  be 
sj'ngnified  unto  the  Coiisell,  whos  verdit  with  the  nombre  of  all  the  other  coyned  by  any  suche  indenters, 
within  the  tyme  of  the  said  assaye,  to  be  delivered  from  the  said  Consell  to  the  said  remembrancer,  to 
record  all  ther  doings  accordingly  as  apertayneth. 

"  Item,  the  lyke  assaye  to  be  mad  of  the  gold,  mutat'  mutandV' 

Such  was  the  form  of  holding  this  trial  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  evidently  derived 
from  earlier  times,  as  in  the  form  of  the  oath  the  standard  is  called  the  king's  and  not  the  queen's. 

The  modern  practice  is,  for  the  master  of  the  mint  to  present  a  memorial  praying  for  a  trial  of  the  pix. 
Upon  this  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moves  his  majesty  in  council,  who  commands  the  trial  to  be 
holden,  and  the  members  of  the  privy  council  are  accordingly  summoned  to  meet  at  a  certain  day  and  hour 
[eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon]  at  the  house  lately  inhabited  by  the  usher,  within  the  receipt  of  his 
majesty's  exchequer  at  Westminster. ^  A  precept  is  likewise  directed,  by  the  lord  high  chancellor,  to  the 
wardens  of  the  Goldsmiths'  company,  requiring  them  to  nominate,  and  set  down,  the  names  of  a  competent 
number  of  suflScient  and  able  freemen  of  their  company,^  skilful  to  judge  of,  and  to  present  the  defaults  of 
the  coins,  if  any  should  be  found,  to  be  of  the  jury,  to  attend  at  the  same  time  and  place.  This  number  is 
usually  twenty-five,  of  which  the  assay-master  of  the  company  is  always  one. 

When  the  court  is  formed,  the  clerk  of  tlie  Goldsmith's  company  returns  the  precept,  together  with 
the  list  of  names  ;    the  jury  is  called  over,  and  twelve  persons  are  sworn.* 

The  president  then  gives  his  charge,  which  used  formerly  to  be  general,  like  the  oath,  to  examine  by 
fire,  by  water,  by  touch,  or  by  weight,  or  by  all,  or  by  some  of  them,  in  the  most  just  manner,  whether 
the  monies  were  made  according  to  the  indenture,  and  standard  trial  pieces,  and  within  the  remedies  :  but 
in  1734  tlie  lord  high  cliancellor  Talbot  directed  the  jury  to  express  precisely  how  much  the  money  was 
within  the  remedies;^  and  the  practice  which  he  thus  enjoined  is  still  continued.  The  other  parts  of  the 
charge  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  ability  of  the  president,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

When  it  is  concluded,  the  pix  is  delivered  to  the  jury,  and  the  court  is  commonly  adjourned  to  the 
house  of  the  president,  where  the  verdict  is  afterward  delivered  in  writing. 


*  Sari.  Mss.  No.  698,  folio  169.  This  order  was  drawn  up 
bv  Sir  Richard  Martyn,  warden  of  ihe  mint. 

2  Tliis  house  is  now  allotted  to  the  office  of  deputy  clerk  of 
the  pells  in  the  exchequer.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  usher  in 
1799. 

^  The  earliest  notice  tliat  has  occurred  in  which  the  judgment 
of  professional  artists  alone  was  required  to  sanction,  as  a  jury, 
the  decision  of  the  court,  is  dated  in  the  37th  of  Elizabeth,  when 
a  trial  was  held  in  the  Star  Chamber.  [Mint  Holt  in  the  Excheq.'\ 
In  the  32d  year   of  Henry   III,  there  were   to  be  twelve  gold- 


smiths in  a  jury  of  twenty-four  men.  See  above,  under  that 
year. 

'  The  number  of  the  jurors  has,  occasionally,  varied  very 
considerably.  No  less  than  nineteen  names  appear  to  the  verdict 
of  the  37th  of  Elizabeth  [Mint  Roll  in  the  Exchequer ;]  and  in 
1651  the  moneyers  speak  of  a  jury  of  twenty-four  men.  [^-inm-er 
to  Blondeart-,  p.  27.] 

*  Conduitt's  Remarks  on  the  Trial  of  the  Pix.  Pollett's  Mss. 
He  says  this  was  dune  at  the  instigation  of  one  Banks,  the  clerk 
of  the  goldsmith's  company. 
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The  jury  then  retires  to  the  court-room  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,   whither  the  pix  is  removed, 
together  with  the  weights  of  the  exchequer  and  mint,'  and  where  the  scales  which  are  used  upon  this 
occasion  are  suspended,  the  beam  of  which  is  so  delicate  that  it  M'ill  turn  with  six  grains,  when  loaded  with 
the  whole  of  those  weights,  to  the  amount  of  48lb.  8oz.  in  each  scale." 

The  jury  being  seated,  the  indenture,  or  the  warrant,  under  which  the  master  has  acted,  is  read. 
Then  the  pix  is  opened,  and  the  money  which  had  been  taken  out  of  each  delivery,^  and  enclosed  in  a 
separate  paper  parcel,  under  the  seals  of  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller  of  the  mint,  is  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  foreman,  who  reads  aloud  the  indorsement,  and  compares  it  with  the  account  which  lies  before 
him.       He  then  delivers  the  parcel  to  one  of  the  jury,   who  opens  it,  and  examines  whether  its  contents 
agree  with  the  indorsement. 

From  the  minutes  which   I  took  at  a  trial  of  the  pix  in  the   year   1799,  it  appears  that  it  then 
contained. 

Gold. 
Guineas  -         -         -         -        -         -         -         -         -"-         7590, 

Half  Guineas  .........         1085, 

Thirds  of  Guineas,  or  Pieces  of  Seven  Shillings        -         .         -         1073; 

making  by  tale,  8914Z.  13s.  6d.;  being  the  pieces  taken  from  ninety-three  deliveries,  from  the  3rd  of 
December  1794  to  the  27th  of  March  1799,  which  deliveries  amounted  in  weight  to  146, '220  lb. 

The  silver  coins  in  the  pix  were  only  one  groat,  one  quarter  shilling,  one  half  groat,  and  one  penny ; 
making  by  tale  tenpence.  They  were  taken  from  one  delivery  of  94  lb.  8oz.  lOdwt.  on  the  16th  of 
December  1795. 

When  all  the  parcels  of  gold  were  opened,  and  found  to  be  right,  then  the  monies  contained  in  them 
were  mixed  together  in  wooden  bowls,  and  afterwards  weighed  in  five  parts. 


The  first  weighed 
The  second     - 
The  third 
The  fourth 
The  fifth 

Making  together 


lb. 

oz. 

dwt 

gr- 

42 

8 

0 

12 

42 

8 

0 

12 

42 

8 

0 

12 

42 

8 

0 

12 

20 

1 

e 

0 

190 

9 

8 

0 

By  calculation,  at  the  rate  of  46Z.  14s.  6d.  to  the  pound  troy,  which  is  the  proportion  required  by  the 
indenture,  they  ought  to  have  weighed  190  lb,  9oz.  9  dwt.  15gr. ;  so  that  they  were  deficient  one 
pennyweight  fifteen  grains.  But  the  remedy  on  190  lb.  9  oz.  9  dwt.  15  gr.  is  1  lb.  3oz,  18  dwt.  Ogr. ;  they 
were  therefore  within  the  remedy  by  1  lb.  3oz.  16  dwt.  Qgr.* 

The  jury  then  took  from  the  said  monies  so  mingled  together,  thirty-four  guineas,  thirteen  half- 
guineas,  and  twelve  seven-shilling-pieces,  for  the  assay  by  fire.  The  above  coins  were  all  the  different 
sorts  contained  in  the  pix.  By  tale  they  amounted  to  46Z.  14s.  6d.  and  they  were  in  weight  exactly  one 
pound  ;  which  is  the  quantity  taken  for  that  purpose,  particular  attention  being  paid  that  some  of  every 
sort  of  coin  shall  be  selected. 


'  In  the  year  1799,  these  weights  were  compared  together, 
and  found  to  agree.  There  are  no  grains  nor  pennyweights 
among  the  exchequer  weights.  They  are  therefore  provided  by 
the  mint  or  the  jury.  [Conduitt.     PolteU's  Ms."] 

2  On  seeing  tlie  accuracy  of  the  beam  which  was  used  in  the 

reign  of  Charles  I.,  attorney-general  Noy  exclaimed,   "  I  should 

be  loath  that  all  my  actions  should  be  weighed  in  these  scales." 

[ifoyd's  Stale  Worthies,  vol.  ii.  p.  SOS.] 

VOL.    I. 


^  By  this  term  is  to  be  understood  the  monies  which  have 
been  coined  within  a  certain  period  ;  and  the  pieces  are  thus  set 
apart  from  the  gross  sum  for  trial. 

From  every  journey,  as  it  is  technically  styled,  of  gold  or 
silver,  two  pieces,  at  the  least,  of  each  sort  of  money,  are  taken  at 
hazard,  one  for  the  private  assay,  the  other  for  the  public  trial. 
A  journey  of  gold  is  fifteen  pounds  weight;  a  journey  of  silver 
sixty  pounds. 

'  Verdict  returned  by  the  jury. 
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The  indented  standard  trial  pieces  of  gold  and  silver,'  of  the  dates  specified  in  the  indenture,  were 
then  produced  by  the  proper  officer,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  cut  oS"  from  each,  and  compared  with  the 
pound  weight  of  gold  coin,  and  the  aforesaid  several  pieces  of  silver  coin,  by  the  usual  methods  of  assay. 

When  that  operation  was  finished,  the  jury  returned  their  verdict,  that  the  gold  coins  were  in  weight 
and  in  allay  sufficient  according  to  tlie  terms  of  the  indenture  ;  as  were  also  the  silver  coins  in  allay  ;  but 
the  quantity  of  them  was  too  small  to  allow  their  agreement  in  weight  to  be  ascertained. - 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  account  of  the  trial  of  the  pix  without  observing  that,  according  to  the  mode  by 
which  it  is  now  conducted,  it  is  little  better  than  an  idle  ceremony. 

In  the  first  place  the  number  of  pieces  selected  for  the  assay  may  not  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
deliveries;  by  which  it  will  happen  that  the  coins  of  some  deliveries  will  not  be  subjected  to  any  trial. 

In  the  instance  which  has  been  recorded  above,  there  were  ninety-three  deliveries,  but  the  pieces 
selected  were  no  more  than  fifty-nine :  so  that,  supposing  each  piece  to  have  been  taken  from  a  different 
delivery,  there  must  have  been  thirty-four  from  which  no  specimens  were  brought  to  the  assay. 

It  is  true  that  this  method  of  taking  a  certain  number  of  pieces,  from  the  whole  sum  set  apart  for 
the  assay,  has  been  for  ages  the  practice  of  the  mint ;  but  in  former  times  the  trials  were  so  frequent  that 
each  delivery  had,  at  least,  its  chance  for  examination  ;  and  it  seems,  also,  that  not  one  pound  weight  only 
was  taken,  but  as  many  as  were  thought  necessary  for  the  assay. ^ 

This  circumstance  affords  a  very  weighty  objection  against  the  present  mode  of  conducting  this  trial; 
but  there  is  another  impropriety  attending  it,  which  is  infinitely  more  important 

The  original  intent  of  this  examination  was,  doubtless,  to  check,  by  its  frequent  recurrence,*  all 
temptation  to  the  issue  of  coins  inferior  to  the  standard ;  but  the  modern  practice  affords  but  little  security 
in  that  respect,  on  account  of  the  long  intervals  which  are  allowed  to  take  place  between  tlie  trials;  and 
the  large  sums  which  are  coined  during  those  periods. 

Thus  the  trial  in  1799  was  an  assay  of  the  coins  minted  during  a  period  of  somewhat  more  than  four 
years,  amounting  in  weight  to  14fi,2"20  lb.  or  about  seven  millions  of  money.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
sum  must  have  been  in  circulation  before  it  was  ascertained,  by  the  verdict  of  a  jur}%  that  it  was  agreeable 
to  the  standard.  Had  it  proved  to  be  deficient,  the  master  of  the  mint  would  have  been  liable  to  punish- 
ment ;  but  the  public  must  have  borne  all  the  inconveniences  attending  the  circulation  of  that  base  money, 
which  could  not  have  been  recalled  without  great  trouble  and  expense,  and  which  would  have  ceased  to  be 
a  legal  tender  from  the  moment  of  its  detection. 

Thus  has  this  trial,  which  is  of  immense  importance  for  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  money,  shrunk 


'  The  trial  pieces  are  in  the  custody  of  the  auditor  and 
chamberlains  of  the  exchequer,  who  produce  them  in  obedience 
to  a  warrant  which  is  directed  to  them  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  If  the  master  has  reason  to  suspect  that  the  trial 
pieces,  which  are  specified  in  the  indenture,  are  inaccurate,  he 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  they  may  be  compared  with  the 
indented  standard  trial  pieces,  which  were  made  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  Edward  IV.  To  these  pieces,  whose  corresponding  parts 
are  kept  in  the  Exchequer  and  in  the  Tower,  the  following  certi- 
ficate is  annexed,  which  will  shew  with  how  much  solemnity  these 
standards  were  prepared,  and  their  purity  attested  : 

"  The  first  day  of  July,  the  xvij.  yere  of  the  reigne  of  Kyng 
Edward  the  Fourth,  Robert  Hill,  William  Wodeward,  John 
Kyrkeby,  and  jMiles  Ades,  were  sworen  upon  the  hooly  Evange- 
liste  in  the  Sterre  Chamber,  before  the  Chauncelor  of  England, 
Tresourer,  and  Pryve  Scale,  and  many  other  noble  Lords  of  the 
Kyng's  Counceill  sp'uall  and  teuiji'all,  to  make  this  Standard  of 
xxiij.  carrats  iij.  greynes  and  an  halfe  of  p'fite  fyne  Gold,  and 
half  a  greyne  of  Allay,  accordyng  to  the  old  Standard,  as  it 
appereth  in  the  Record  in  the  Kyng's  Chauneery  and  Eschequer 
of  Kyng  Edward  the  iij''"  and  Kyng  Richard  the  Secunde,  Henry 


the  iiij'\  the  v'',  and  the  vj'',  Kyngs  of  England.  The  which 
Robert  Hill,  William  Wodeward,  John  Kyrkeby,  and  Miles  Ades, 
have  certified  that  this  Standard  is  truly  made  as  is  aforesaid." 

The  certificate  which  is  annexed  to  the  silver  agrees  with  the 
above,  except  tliat  it  is  stated  to  be  of  *•  xj.  uncs  and  ij.  penyweight 
of  p'fite  fyne  Sylver,  and  xviij''  weight  of  Allay." 

I  know  not  whether  these  were  the  first  trial  pieces  which 
were  ever  made ;  but  it  will  be  seen  in  the  notices  of  this  trial, 
under  the  year  1349,  that  the  nobles  were  tried  by  comparing 
them  with  florins  of  Florence.  See  in  the  annals,  under  the  year 
1649,  an  account  of  the  making  two  standard  pieces,  one  of  gold 
and  the  other  of  silver,  by  order  of  the  parliament. 

'  See  the  verdict  in  the  Appendix,  where  notices  of  various 
trials  are  given. 

^  See  page  204. 

'  The  necessity  for  this  frequent  recurrence  seems  to  have 
been  well  understood  by  the  government  in  the  reign  of  James  II., 
when,  in  the  act  for  a  free  coinage  in  Scotland,  it  was  ordered 
that  an  assay  should  be  made  of  every  journal  distinctly  once 
every  year  in  the  month  of  December.  Scots  Acts,  1st  Pari. 
James  VII.  2nd  Sess.  chap.  xxiv. 
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by  degrees  into  almost  an  empty  show :  of  consequence  only  to  the  master  of  the  mint,  who  cannot  obtain 
Lis  quietus  until  the  coins  have  been  submitted  to  it,  but  perfectly  nugatory  with  respect  to  the  public,  as 
it  no  longer  operates  as  a  frequent  check  upon  the  private  assays  of  the  mint.  For,  supposing  any 
improper  combination  should  be  formed  by  those  officers  in  whose  presence  alone  that  assay  is  made  (which, 
however  improbable,  the  events  of  former  times  have  proved  not  to  be  impossible)/  several  millions  of 
base  coins  might  be  issued  before  the  public  could  be  aware  of  the  deception ;  which,  when  it  should  be 
discovered,  would  fix  a  suspicion  upon  all  the  money  then  in  circulation,  and  bring  on  mischief  incalculable. 
It  appears  then  to  be  absoluteh'  necessary  that  this  trial  should  be  restored  to  its  pristine  form ;  and 
that  the  private  assays  should  be  confirmed,  as  soon  as  possible,  by  this  solemn  trial." 


OF  THE  LAWS  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  MONEY. 

The  money,  when  completed  and  issued  for  currencj-,  has  ever  been  guarded  with  extreme  jealousv. 
Thus,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  he  who  counterfeited  the  coins  was  to  lose  the  hand  by  which  the  crime 
was  committed.^  To  this  punishment,  already  sufficiently  severe,  the  cruel  policy  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
kings  added  loss  of  sight  and  emasculation.'* 

The  author  of  that  commentary  on  the  laws  of  England  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Fleta,  thus 
enumerates  the  different  species  of  falsification  and  counterfeiting  the  coins,  which  were  contrary  to,  and 
punishable  by,  those  laws  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  which  is  determined  by  Selden  to  have  been  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.^ 

He  says :  "  Crimen  falsi  dicitur,  quum  quis  falsam  fabricaverit  Monetam ;  vel  de  non  reproba 
reprobam  fecerit,  sicut  Tonsores  Monetse,  hoc  quidem  crimen  ultimum  inducit  supplicium. 

"  Sunt  etiam  fabricatores  falsse  Monetae  sine  Cuneo;  &  sunt  Monetarii  Regis,  qui  ultra  Assisam 
licitam  Argenti  Laceum  imponunt,  quidam  autem  debitum  Pondus  Libree  non  apponunt,  &  quidam  falsam 
Monetam  fabricant  in  toto,  &  quidam  sunt  Monetae  Tonsores  ;  qui  omnes  agentes  &  eonsentientes  tractari 
&  suspendi  debent,  &  Foeminte  concremari;  &  ab  initio  in  majori  Excommunicatione  sunt  involuti.""' 

It  appears  from  the  punishment  which  is  here  denounced  against  this  crime,  that  it  was  treason  by  the 
common  law;  but  it  was  not  declared  to  be  so  by  any  statute  until  that  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III. 
statute  the  5th,  chap.  2,"  bj-  which  counterfeiting  the  king's  coin,  and  bringing  into  the  realm  counterfeit 
money  to  the  likeness  of  the  king's  coin,  &c.  were  made  treason. 

I  shall  give  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Commentary  upon  this  statute,  which  contains  a  full  statement  of  the 
law  as  it  stood  in  his  time. 

The  words  of  the  statute  are :  "  Et  si  ho'me  contreface  les  gant  ou  Prive  Sealx  le  Roi,  ou  sa  Monoie, 
et  si  ho'me  apport  faus  Monoie  en  ceste  Roialme  contrefaite  a  la  Monoie  Denglet're,  sicome  la  Monoie 


appelle 


a'  .      '^  '  >  ou  autre  semblable  a  la  dite  Monoie  Denglet're,  sachant  la  Monoie  estre  faus, 
usseburgh,  J  o  ' 


'   See  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.   the  frauds  which  were 
practised  by  Sir  William  Sharington  in  ihe  mint  at  Bristol. 

^  Previous  to  the  re-coinasje  of  tlie  gold  coin  in  1774,  ex- 
periments were  made  of  the  fineness  of  the  gold  coin  issued  in  the 
reigns  of  our  several  princes  from  Charles  II.  to  the  present  time, 
by  melting  guineas  of  each  reign  into  ingots  of  lolbs.  each;  and 
from  the  contrary  ends  of  each  ingot  assays  were  made,  by  which 
it  appeared  that  in  former  reigns  the  gold  coins  were  worse  than 
standard  in  the  following  proportions: 
Charles  II.  26  grains  troy  worse  than  standard  9s.    10^.  per  cent. 

James  II.     30 lU     4^    

WiUiam  -     13 4s.    ll^V^     

Anne       -7--         ---2s.     7^     


George  I.     6  grains  troy  worse  than  standard  2s.     3^  per  cent. 

George  II.  3 Is.      \^d.     

George  III.   Standard. 

Lord  LiverpooTs  Letter  to  the  King,  p.  IS2,  note. 
'  Vide  Leges  Ang.  Sai.  pp.  59  and  134. 

*  See  Annals  of  Coinage,  in  the  year  1105. 

*  Dissertatio  ad  Fletam,  vol.  iii.  col.  1114. 

^  Fleta.  as  quoted  by  Mr.  North  in  his  "  Remarks  on  some 
Conjectures,"  p.  31. 

'  Sir  Matthew  Hale  says,  that,  before  this  statute,  clergy 
was  allowed  in  this  and  other  treasons;  but  it  was  now  taken 
away  in  all  cases  of  treason  whatsoever.  \I'leas  of  the  Crown, 
Part  u.  p.  331.] 
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p'^  marcliander,  ou  paiement  faire  en  deceit  n're  dit  Seign^  le  Roi  &  son  poeple 

et  fait  a  entendre  qen  les  cases  suisnomez  doit  estre  ajugge  Treson  [q'  sestent]  a  n're  Seign'  le  Roi  et  a  sa 
Roial  Majeste ;  et  de  tiele  man'e  de  Treson  la  forfait're  des  eschetes  app'tient  a  n're  Seign"^  le  Roi,  si  bien 
des  I'res  &  ten'z  tenuz  des  aut's,  come  de  lui  meismes."' 

That  is :  And  if  a  man  counterfeit  the  King's  great  or  privy  seal,  or  his  money ;  and  if  a  man  bring 
false  money  into  this  realm,  counterfeit  to  the  money  of  England,  as  the  money  called  Lushburgh,  or 
other,  like  to  the  said  money  of  England,  knowing  the  money  to  be  false,  to  merchandise  or  make  payment 

in  deceit  of  our  said  Lord  the  King,   and  of  his  people  ; And  it 

is  to  be  understood,  that  in  the  cases  above  rehearsed,  [that]  ought  to  be  judged  treason,  which  extends  to 
our  lord  the  King  and  royal  majesty:  And  of  such  treason,  the  forfeiture  of  the  escheats  pertaiBeth  to  our 
sovereign  lord,  as  well  of  the  lands  and  tenements  holden  of  other,  as  of  himself."^ 

On  this  statute  Sir  Edward  Coke  has  left  the  following  observations  : 

"  This  crime  was  treason  by  the  common  law,  as  it  appeareth  by  all  the  ancient  authors  referred  to 
below  ;3  and  therefore  the  opinion  in  3  Henry  YII.  is  holden  for  no  law,  that  it  was  but  felony  before  this  act. 

"The  forging  of  the  king's  coin  is  high  treason,  without  utterance  of  it;  for  by  this  act  the  counter- 
feiting is  made  high  treason. 

"  Si  ipse  qui  facit  monetam  authoritate  regis,  &c.  illam  facit  minus  in  pondere,  vel  alliata,  viz.  alcumino 
vel  alio  falso  metallo  contra  ordinationem,  &c.* 

"  This  is  holden  to  be  high  treason,  and  by  that  book  taken  for  a  counterfeiting  of  the  king's  money 
within  the  purvieu  of  this  statute.  And  herewith  agreeth  Britton,  who  saith,  '  Des  fauceres,  q'  ount  nostre 
monye  counterfeit  ou  pluis  de  allaye  mise  in  nostre  monye,  q'  mister  ne  serroit  solonq'  le  forme  &  usage 
de  nostre  realme.^ 

" '  Ordeine  fuit  q'  nul  roy  de  cest  realme  ne  puit  changer  sa  monye,  ne  impairer,  ne  amender,  ne  autre 
monye  faire  q'  de  ore  &  argent,  sans  lassent  de  touts  les  countes.' 

"  It  was  ordained  tliat  no  king  of  this  realm  might  change  his  money,  or  impair,  or  amend  the  same, 
or  other  money  make  than  of  gold  or  silver,  without  assent  of  parliament.^ 

"  Clipping,  washing,  and  filing  of  the  money  of  this  realm  was  no  counterfeiting  of  it  within  this  act. 
And  therefore,  being  a  like  case,  it  was  declared  by  parliament,  3  Henry  V.  cap.  6,  to  be  high  treason  ; 
but  that  act  being  repealed  by  1  Mary,  the  statute  5  Elizabeth,  cap.  1 1,  hath  declared  clipping,  washing, 
rounding,  or  filing  for  wicked  lucre  and  gain,  &c.  to  be  high  treason.  And  by  statute  18  Elizabeth,  cap.  1, 
it  is  declared,  that  if  any  ^eT&on,  for  wicked  lucre  or  gain's  sake,  shall  by  any  art,  ways,  or  means  whatsoever, 
impair,  diminish,  falsify,  scale,  or  lighten  the  king's  money,  &c.  it  is  high  treason ;  for  being  a  like  case,  it 
was  to  be  declared  by  parliament. 

"  Forging  or  counterfeiting  of  foreign  money,  which  is  not  current  within  the  realm,  is  misprison  of 
treason,  and  the  offender  shall  forfeit  as  for  concealment  of  high  treason."' 

Upon  the  words,  sa  money,  he  remarks,  "  that  the  crime  of  treason  extendeth  only  to  the  king's 
money  coined  within  this  realm ;  and  therefore,  after  this  statute,  if  a  man  hath  counterfeited  the  money  of 
another  kingdom,  though  it  were  current  within  this  realm,  it  was  no  treason,  until  it  was  so  declared  by 
parliament  in  1  Mary,  cap.  6,  and  in  1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  cap.  11 ;  and  the  said  acts  of  5  and  18 
Elizabeth  do  extend  to  foreign  coin  current  within  this  realm.^ 

"And  it  is  holden  that  at  the  making  of  this  statute,  25  Edward  HI.  there  was  no  money  current 

'   Stat.  25  £.  III.    Stat.  5.  c.  2.  i       Britton,  cap.  5.  fo.  10.  b.      See  the  Mirror,  ca.  1,  sec.  6  ;    De  la 

^  Both  this  translation,  and  also  the  preceding  copy  of  the       '       mony  falsifie  ace'  with  3   H.  VII.  and  ca.  5,  sec.  1 ;    and  Fleta, 
text,  are  taken  from  the  edition  of  the  Statutes  published  in  ISIO       i       ca.  22,  ace'. 

by  his  Majesty's  command.  |  ^  Mirr.  ca.  1,  see.  3,   inter  Artie,  perviels  Eoyes  ordeinus. 

=  Bract.  1.3.  fol.  118.      Brit.  fol.  10,  &c.      Fleta,  1.  I.  ca.       j       Rot.  Par.  17  E.  III.  No.  15.     4o  E.  III.  ca.  13.     9  H.  V.  ca.  1. 

Stat.  2.  Artie,  super  Chartas,  cap.  20. 
'  Stat.  U  Eliz.  cap.  3. 

^  Stat.  14  Ellz.  cap.  3,  as  slated   above,  makes  the  forging 
foreien  coin,  not  current  within  the  realm,  misprison  of  treason. 


21.     Mirror,  ca.  1,  sec.  6,  de  fausonerie.      29  Ass.  p.  49.      Glan- 
vill,  lib.  14,  cap.  7.      See  Statute  27  E.  I.  cap.  3. 

*  3  H.  VII.  10.  a.  b. 

*  See    inter    Leges    Athelstaui,    ca.    14.       Canuti,    ca.    61. 
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within  this  realm   but  the  kind's  own  coin. — See  the  statute  called  '  Statutum  de  Moneta  Magnum,'  and 
'  Statutum  de  Moneta  Parvum.'' 

"And  it  is  to  be  known,  that  if  any  do  counterfeit  the  king's  coin,  contrary  to  this  statute  of 
25  Edward  III.  he  shall  have  punishment  of  his  body,  but  as  in  case  of  petit  treason,  that  is,  to  be  drawn 
and  hanged  until  he  be  dead  ;  but  the  forfeiture  of  his  lands  is  as  in  other  cases  of  high  treason,  for  this 
statute  is  but  a  declaration  of  the  common  law ;  and  the  reason  of  his  corporal  punishment  is,  for  that  in 
this  case  he  was  only  drawn  and  hanged  at  the  common  law,  but  a  woman  in  that  case  was  to  be  burnt. - 

"  The  abbot  of  Missenden,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  for  counterfeiting  and  resection  of  the  king's 
money,  was  adjudged  to  be  drawn  and  hanged,  and  not  quartered.^ 

"The  want  of  observation  of  the  said  distinction  hath  made  some  to  err  in  their  judgment. — Nota, 
this  act  of  25  Edward  III.  maketh  no  expression  of  the  judgment,  therefore  such  judgment  as  was  at  the 
common  law,  cither  in  case  of  high  treason  or  petit  treason,  must  be  given. 

"  But  if  one  be  attainted  for  diminishing  the  king's  money,  upon  any  of  the  statutes  made  in  Queen 
Mary's  or  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  because  it  is  high  treason  newly  made,  the  offender  shall  have  judge- 
ment, as  in  case  of  high  treason. 

"  Si  home  apportfaux  money  en  cest  roialme,  counterfeit  au  money  dangliterre,  Sf  sachant  le  money  estre 
faux,  §'c. 

"  By  this  branch,  six  things  are  to  be  observed : — 

"  First,  that  the  bringing  in  of  counterfeit  money,  and  not  the  counterfeiting,  is  expressed  in  this 
word  [apport.] 

"  Secondly,  that  it  must  be  brought  from  a  foreign  nation,  and  not  from  Ireland,  or  other  place 
belonging-  to,  or  being  a  member  of,  the  crown  of  England ;  and  so  it  hath  been  resolved,*  so  wary  are 
judges  to  expound  this  statute  concerning  treason,  and  that  in  most  benign  sense.  For,  albeit  Ireland  be  a 
distinct  kingdom,  and  oat  of  the  realm  of  England  to  some  purposes,  as  to  protection  and  fines  levied,  &c.5 
yet  to  some  intent  it  is  accounted  as  a  member  of,  or  belonging  to,  the  crown  of  this  realm.  And  therefore 
a  writ  of  error  is  maintained  here  in  the  King's  Bench  of  a  judgment  given  in  the  King's  Bench  in 
Ireland,  so  as  the  judges  did  construe  this  statute  not  to  extend  to  false  money  brought  out  of  Ireland. 

"Thirdly,    it  must  be  to  the  similitude  of  the  money  of  England. 

"  Fourthly,  that  the  bringer  of  it  into  this  realm  must  know  it  to  be  counterfeit. 

"  Fifthly,  uttering  of  false  money  in  England,  though  he  know  it  to  be  false  and  counterfeit  to  the 
likeness  of  the  coin  of  England,  is  no  treason  within  this  statute,  unless  he  brought  it  from  a  foreign  nation; 
for  the  words  be,  ^  Si  home  apport  faux  inoney  en  cest  realme.'^  But  if  money,  false  or  clipped,  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  any  that  is  suspicious,  he  may  be  imprisoned  until  he  hath  found  his  warrant,  per  Statutum  de 
Moneta  Magnum.     Vet.  Mag.  Cart.  fol.  38,  2  parte. 

"  Lastly,  he  must  merchandize  therewith,  or  make  paymejit  thereof,  expressed  in  these  words :  '  Pur 
merckandizer  ou  paiemcnt  faire  in  deceipt  nostrc  seignior  le  roy  et  son  people.' 

"  By  statute  8  and  9  William  III.  c.  26,  made  perpetual  by  7  Ann,  c.  25,  whoever,  without  proper 
authority,  shall  knowingly  make  or  mend,  or  assist  in  so  doing,  or  shall  buy,  sell,  conceal,  or  hide,  or 
knowingly  have  in  his  possession,  any  implements  of  coinage  specified  in  the  act,  or  other  tools  or 
instruments  proper  only  for  the  coinage  of  money,  or  shall  convey  the  same  out  of  the  king's  mint,  he, 
together  with  his  counsellors,  procurers,  aiders,  and  abettors,  shall  be  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  which  is  by 
much  the  severest  branch  of  the  coinage  law.  The  statute  goes  on  further,  and  enacts,  that  to  mark  any 
coin  on  the  edges  with  letters,  or  otherwise,  in  imitation  of  those  used  in  the  mint,  or  to  colour,  gild,  or  case 

'    Vet.  Mag.  Carta,  Part.  2,  fol.  38,  39,  40.  ,  '  Mich.  31  E.  III.  coram   Rege.   Rot.  55.  Buck,  within   six 

'  Ftela.  lib.  1.  cap.  22,  who  wrote  before  this  statute,  which  ^^^^  *^'^'"  '"''^'"'  """  """'^• 

,    ,  .  <  7  H.  VII.  10. 

is  but  a  law  declaratory,  as  it  appeareth  before.     23  Ass.  p   2.  5  T  "h  7    P  1  *  * 

Dier.  6  Eliz.     Term.  Tr.  Ms.  pro  tonsura  monete  trabe  &  pend.  ^  3  H.  VII.  10. 

Tr.  24  H.  VIII.  in  Justice  Spilman's  Reports,  accord.  '  Coke's  3d  Institute,  cap.  1.     Of  high  treason. 
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over,  anv  coin  resembling  the  current  coin,  or  even  round  blanks  of  base  metal,  shall  be  construed  high 
treason.  And  by  statute  15  and  16  George  II.  c.  28,  if  any  person  colours  or  alters  any  shilling  or 
sixpence,  either  lawful  or  counterfeit,  to  make  them  respectively  resemble  a  guinea  or  half  guinea,  or  any 
halfpenny  or  farthing,  to  make  them  respectively  resemble  a  shilling  or  sixpence ;  this  is  also  high  treason."' 

Other  oflfences  ac^ainst  the  money  are  only  felony,  such  as,  for  instance,  is  the  crime  of  making,  coining, 
buying,  or  bringing  in,  and  putting  in  payment,  &c.  any  galley  halfpence,  suskyn,  or  dotkyn.^ 

"  The  reason  of  this  law  was,  for  that  those  monies  were  base,  and  not  of  the  alloy  of  sterling,  which 
was  (amongst  others)  the  cause  of  making  the  general  law  of  i)  Henry  V.  cap.  6,  stat.  2. 

"  It  is  also  felony  to  pay,  or  receive  for  payment,  any  money  called  blanks.  ■* 

"  For  the  better  understanding  of  this  statute,  it  is  to  be  known  that  these  blanks  were  white  money 
coined  by  King  Henry  V.  in  France,  after  his  victory  at  Agincourt  and  league  with  France,  whose  style 
then  was.  Rex  Anglite,  Regens  &  Hseres  Francise. 

"  And  they  were  called  blanks  or  whites  in  respect  of  the  colour,  because  at  the  same  time  he  coined 
also  a  salus  in  gold.  The  salus,  being  of  the  value  of  twenty-two  shillings,  was  of  the  alloy  of  sterling ; 
but  the  blanks,  which  were  much  more  common,  being  each  of  them  valued  at  eight-pence,  were  not  of  the 
alloy  of  sterling,  and  therefore  they  only  were  decried  by  the  said  act  of  2  Henry  VI. 

"  For  either  of  these  offences  of  felony  the  offender  may  have  his  clergy.  "^ 

It  is  also  felony  to  transport  silver,  or  to  import  false  or  evil  money. 

"  Defendue  fuit  que  nul  argent  serra  transport  hors  del  realm.^ 

"  This  \vas  the  ancient  law  of  England,  long  before  the  Conquest. 

"  At  the  parliament  holden  anno  17  Edward  III.  as  well  the  transportation  of  silver,  as  the  importation 
of  fiilse  or  evil  money,  is  enacted  by  authority  of  that  parliament  to  be  felony.  And  also  if  the  searchers, 
mentioned  by  the  act,  be  assenting  to  the  bringing  in  of  false  money,  or  willingly  suffer  silver  or  money  to 
be  transported,  it  is  also  made  felony.     The  offenders  may  have  the  benefit  of  their  clergy. "^ 

The  foUowino-  minor  offences  against  the  money,  and  the  several  statutes  relating  to  them,  which  have 
been  made  since  the  time  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  are  thus  enumerated  by  Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  his 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England : — 

"  By  statute  6  and  7  William  III.  c.  17,  if  any  person  buys  or  sells,  or  knowingly  has  in  his  custody, 
any  clippings  or  filings  of  the  coin,  he  shall  forfeit  the  same  and  500Z. ;  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the 
other  to  the  informer,  and  be  branded  in  the  cheek  with  the  letter  R. 

«  By  statute  S  and  9  William  III.  c.  26,  if  any  person  shall  blanch  or  whiten  copper  for  sale,  (which 
makes  it  resemble  silver),  or  buy  or  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  any  malleable  composition  which  shall  be  heavier 
than  silver,  and  look,  touch,  and  wear  like  gold,  but  be  beneath  the  standard ;  or  if  any  person  shall  receive 
or  pay  any  counterfeit  or  diminished  milled  money  of  this  kingdom,  not  being  cut  in  pieces,  (an  operation 
which  is  expressly  directed  to  be  performed  when  any  such  money  shall  be  produced  in  e^ddence,  and  which 
any  person  to  whom  any  gold  or  silver  money  is  tendered,  is  empowered,  by  statutes  9  and  10  William  III. 
c.  21,  13  George  III.  c.  71,  and  14  George  HI.  c.  70,  to  perform  at  his  own  hazard,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Exchequer  and  receivers  general  of  the  taxes  are  particularly  required  to  perform),  at  a  less  rate  than  it 
shall  import  to  be  of,  (which  demonstrates  a  consciousness  of  its  baseness  and  a  fraudulent  design),  all  such 
persons  shall  be  guilty  of  felony. 

«  But  these  precautions  not  being  found  sufficient  to  prevent  the  uttering  of  false  or  diminished  money, 
which  was  only  a  misdemeanour  at  common  law,  it  is  enacted  by  statute  15  and  16  George  II.  c.  28,  that  if 
anv  person  shall  utter  or  tender  in  payment  any  counterfeit  coin,  knowing  it  to  be  so,  he  shall,  for  the  first 
offence,  be  imprisoned  sis  months,  and  find  sureties  for  his  good  behanour  for  six  months  more ;  for  the 


'  Blacistone's  Commentaries,  book  iv.  chap.  6. 
'  3  H.  V.  cap.  1. 
3  2H.  VI.  cap.  9, 

*  Coke,    3   Institute,   cap.  30.       Of  felony,  by  bringing  in, 
payment  or  receipt  of  certain  money. 


'  Mirror,  c.  1,  section  3.  Inter  les  articles  de  viels  roys 
ordeins. 

'  Coke,  3d  Institute,  cap.  31.  Of  felony  for  transportation 
of  silver,  or  importation  of  false  or  evil  money,  &c. 
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second  offence,  shall  be  imprisoned  two  years,  and  find  sureties  for  two  years  longer;  and  for  the  third 
offence,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Also  if  a  person  knowingly  tender  in  payment 
any  counterfeit  money,  and  at  the  same  time  has  more  in  his  custody ;  or  shall,  witliin  ten  daj^s  after, 
knowingly  tender  other  false  money ;  he  shall  be  deemed  a  common  utterer  of  counterfeit  money,  and  shall, 
for  the  first  offence,  be  imprisoned  one  year,  and  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour  for  two  years  longer ; 
and  for  the  second  be  guilty  of  felon}'^  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

"  The  same  statute  also  enacted,  that  if  any  person  counterfeited  the  copper  coin,  he  should  suffer  two 
years'  imprisonment  and  find  sureties  for  two  years  more. 

"By  statute  11  George  III.  c.  40,  persons  counterfeiting  copper  halfpence  or  farthings,  with  their 
abettors,  or  buying,  selling,  receiving,  or  putting  off  any  counterfeit  copper  money  (not  being  cut  in  pieces 
or  melted  down)  at  a  less  value  than  it  imports  to  be,  shall  be  guilty  of  single  felony.  And  by  a  temporary 
statute  (14  George  III.  c.  4'2),  if  any  quantity  of  money  exceeding  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  being  or  pur- 
porting to  be  the  silver  coin  of  this  realm,  but  below  the  standard  of  the  mint  in  weight  or  fineness,  shall 
be  imported  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  in  equal  moieties  to  the  crown  and 
prosecutor."' 

By  statute  37  George  III.  c.  126,  the  provisions  of  the  statute  15  George  II.  relating  to  the  copper 
money  of  the  realm  commonly  called  a  halfpenny  and  a  farthing,  were  extended  to  all  other  copper  monies 
of  the  realm  to  be  hereafter  coined  and  issued  by  his  majesty's  authority. 

By  the  same  statute  the  counterfeiting  of  any  foreign  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  the  bringing  such  into  the 
realm  with  the  intent  of  passing  it,  was  made  felony. 

The  uttering,  or  tendering  in  payment,  any  such  counterfeit  money,  knowing  the  same  to  be  coun- 
terfeit, was  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  by  the  act  15  George  II. 

And  if  any  person  should  have  more  than  five  pieces  of  such  counterfeit  money  in  his  custody,  without 
lawful  excuse,  he  should  forfeit  the  same,  and  likewise  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  nor  less  than  forty 
shillings,  for  every  such  piece. 

And  justices  were  empowered  to  search  suspected  places  for  such  counterfeit  monej',  and  to  seize  the 
same,  together  with  the  tools  and  materials  used  for  making  the  same. 

By  statute  4.3  George  III.  c.  1-39,  the  counterfeiting  any  foreign  coin,  either  of  copper  or  of  any  other 
metal  of  less  value  than  silver,  or  the  passing  the  same,  was  made  a  misdemeanour,  and  the  offender  to  be 
imprisoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  one  year  for  the  first  offence ;  and  for  the  second  to  be  transported 
for  seven  years.  And  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  person  should  have  more  than  five  such  counterfeited 
pieces  in  his  possession,  he  should  forfeit  not  more  than  forty  shillings,  nor  less  than  ten  shillings,  for  every 
such  piece. 

Power  was  given,  by  this  statute,  to  search  and  seize,  as  under  the  act  of  the  37th  of  George  III. 
The  offenders  against  these  statutes  are  excluded  from  all  general  pardons,  except  in  one  instance, 
which  occurs  in  the  13th  year  of  Henry  lY.;-  I  know  not  whether  by  design  or  otherwise. 

These  statutes  however,  severe  as  many  of  them  are,  have  ever  proved  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
protection  of  the  coins,"  and  therefore  subordinate  means  have  always  been  resorted  to  for  the  preservation 
of  their  integrity. 

We  have  seen  before,  that  the  trial  of  the  pix,  in  its  original  purity,  was  sufficient  for  their  defence 
from  fraudulent  practices  before  they  were  issued  from  the  mint ;  and  accordingly  our  ancestors  ventured 
to  receive  money  into  the  king's  Exchequer  as  if  it  were  of  full  weight  and  fineness,  and  considered  the 


'  JBlaclcstone's  Commentaries,  book  iv.  chap.  7. 
'  CI.  13  H.  IV.  m.  32.  dors. 

'  The  censures  of  the  Church  seem  lo  have  been  equally  dis- 
regarded. As  early  as  the  year  1123,  counterfeiters  of  the  money, 
and  also  the  circulators  of  base  coin,  were  declared,  by  the  Council 
of  Lateran,  to  be  accursed,  oppressors  of  the  poor,  disturbers  of 


the  state,  and  excommunicated.  These  denunciations  were  re- 
peated in  other  councils;  and  by  that  of  Tours,  in  1583.  those 
persons  who  had  received  false  money,  or  that  which  might  be 
suspected  as  such,  were  forbidden  to  circulate  it,  although  they 
were  not  concerned  in  the  falsification  of  it,  and  were  even 
ignorant  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  counterfeited.  J,  CabaS' 
sutii,  Notitia  EcclesiasHca,  pp.  413,  659. 
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coins  to  be,  as  they  were  intended  to  be,  equal  in  weight  and  in  tale.  Such  receipts  were  entered  in  this 
manner : — "  Denarii,  &c.  &c.  ad  numerum."'  But  it  could  not  long  escape  notice,  that  although  the  coins 
might  issue  from  the  mint  in  perfect  purity,  yet  they  soon  afterward  became  obnoxious  to  the  depredations 
of  unprincipled  men,  who  not  only  impaired  the  legal  money,  by  various  modes  of  rendering  it  deficient  in 
weio-ht,  but  also  fraudulently  forced  into  currency  counterfeit  coins  of  base  alloy. 

The  provisions  by  which  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer  was  guarded  against  the  fraud  of  deficiency  of 
weight  were  these: — Solutio  ad  scalam,-  and  ad  pensum.  Though  these  terms  are  synonymous,  yet  the 
proceedings  under  each  mode  were  totally  different. 

The  payment  ad  scalam  seems  to  have  been  originally  intended  to  save  the  trouble  of  counting  the 
money:  a  purpose  which  would  be  completely  answered  by  it,  provided  the  coins  were  undiminished.' 
But  it  must  soon  have  been  discovered,  that  even  the  regular  wear  of  the  coins  in  the  common  course  of 
currency  would,  in  a  short  time  after  they  were  issued  from  the  mint,  render  this  mode  of  paj-ment 
inaccurate. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  compensate  this  error  by  a  general  payment  of  sixpence  in  addition  to  every 
pound  in  tale;  but  the  impropriety  of  applying  one  general  principle  to  particular  cases,  infinitely  varying, 
must  soon  have  been  experienced,^  and  it  is  probable,  occasioned  the  introduction  of  that  mode  of  payment 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ad  peimim.  This  was  totally  different  from  the  former,  for  the 
whole  deficiency  of  weight,  whatever  its  amount  might  be,  was  to  be  made  good. 

Entries  of  tliis  kind  occur  in  every  column  of  Domesday  Book,  in  various  forms:  as — Lib.  ad  pensum, 
ad  pondus,  ad  pels,  pensatas,  cum  pensioiie,  cum  pondere  :=  and  these  are  frequently  coupled  with  a  term 
expressive  of  a  further  proof  of  the  money,  which  had  even  then  become  necessary  from  a  corruption  of  its 
alloy. 

This  proof  was  obtained  by  actually  melting  down  a  certain  portion  of  the  sum  paid  in,  and  reducing 
it  to  the  due  fineness.  The  process  was  called  combustio,  and  was  sometimes  compounded  for  at  the  rate  of 
an  addition  of  one  twentieth  part;^  but  yet  this  was  nevertheless  distinguished  by  the  same  name  as  if  it  had 
been  assayed,  and  was  said  to  be  dealbated  or  blanched. 

It  is  obvious  however,  that  in  many  cases  the  payment  of  one  twentieth  part  would  not  bear  any  exact 
proportion  to  the  baseness  of  the  coins,  and  that,  consequently,  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer  must,  at  times, 
have  demanded  compensations  more  nearly  adequate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  money.^  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  true  proportion  between  money  blank  and  by  tide,  the  combustion  was  sometimes  repeated 
more  than  once  for  the  same  sum.  Thus  in  the  14th  Henry  III.  the  sheriffs  of  London  paid  at  the 
Exchequer  214/.  6s.  3f/.,  part  of  the  ferm  of  that  city.  The  money  was  right  by  weight,  but  being  brought 
to  the  examen  by  fire,  it  lacked  upon  the  first  assay  xiiij</.  per  pound,  and  upon  the  second  assay  x\}d.  The 
sheriffs  challenged  both  assays,  and  desired  a  third.  But  the  treasurer  and  barons  not  being  willing  to 
proceed  to  a  third  assay  without  further  advice,  the  ferm  was  entered  at  vijrf.  per  pound  blank,  as  if  the 


'   See  Domesday  Sook,  passim. 

'  Sir  Matthew  Hale  has  given  a  very  singular  explanation  of 
tills  term,  which  he  thought  to  mean  a  measure  ;  and  that  in  time 
this  measuring  of  money  was  turned  into  a  certain  allowance,  to 
avoid  trouble.  [1  P.  C.  205.]  But  if  the  money  were  not 
measured,  it  must  be  either  weighed  or  counted,  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  wliat  trouble  would  be  saved  by  this  alteration.  Of  all 
the  modes  of  payment,  that  by  measuring  must  of  necessity  be  the 
most  unequal,  and  I  believe  was  never  resorted  to  as  a  general 
practice.  Scala  certainly  was  used  for  a  dish  in  the  barbarous 
Latin  of  the  middle  ages;  but  no  instance  can,  I  presume,  be 
found  in  which  that  term  was  applied  in  that  sense  to  any  mode 
of  payment  Sir  Matthew  Hale  has  not  produced  any  such.  His 
interpretation  of  this  word  raises  a  suspicion  that  the  Treatise  on 
Sheriffs'  .Accounts,  which  is  usually  attributed  to  him,  was  not  his 
work,  as  ad  scalam  is  there  rightly  explained,  at  p.  17. 


'  This  practice  is  still  used  in  the  Bank  of  England.  I  have 
seen  jOOO  new  guineas  received  there,  by  counting  the  first 
thousand,  and  then  weighing  the  other  four  successively  against  it. 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  when  the  payment  ad 
scalam  commenced.  It  does  not  occur  in  Domesday  Book  ;  and 
the  earliest  instance  produced  by  Madox,  is  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.,  though  he  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  used  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  next  after  the  Xorman  Conquest.  [History  of  Ike  Excheq. 
vol.  i.  p.  274].  He  has  traced  it  no  lower  than  the  33rd  year  of 
Edward  I.      [Id.  p.  '277]  ;    nor  have  I  met  with  it  in  later  times. 

*  See  a  Collection  of  the  different  forms  in  which  payments 
were  entered  in  Domesday  Book,  in  the  Appendix. 

«  Madox,  Hist.  Eich.\o\.  i.  p.  275. 

'  Id,  The  money  was  sometimes  entered  as  if  weighed  in 
bags,  but  it  was  still  liable  to  exeunination  by  combustion.  Id. 
p.  287. 
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third  assay  liad  taken  place,  reserving  the  king's  right  to  combustion;  so  that,  if  on  a  third  combustion  it 
proved  to  be  more  deficient,  a  greater  allowance  should  be  made,  according  to  the  laws  and  custom  of  the 
Exchequer.!     I  believe  that  no  instance  am  be  produced  of  the  combustion  of  gold  coins.^ 

Such  were  the  means  devised  to  protect  the  revenues  of  the  crown  from  being  defrauded  by  light  or 
base  money;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  well  calculated  for  that  purpose,  as  the  payments  were  large,  and 
proper  officers  were  constantly  attending  to  perform  the  different  operations. 

But  it  is  evident  that  such  an  examination  of  money  could  not  obtain  a  place  in  the  common  transactions 
between  man  and  man;  for  very  few  indeed  would  be  competent  to  perform  the  operation  of  assaying;  nor, 
if  all  had  been  so  qualified,  could  the  time  have  been  spared  from  the  more  necessary  transactions  of 
business.  The  trial  of  money,  therefore,  by  assay,  must  have  been  chieflj',  if  not  altogether,  confined  to 
payments  made  to  the  officers  of  the  revenue. 

The  other  mode  of  trial,  by  weighing  each  individual  coin,  was  in  use  at  a  very  early  period ;  and 
weicrhts  for  that  purpose  were  issued  from  the  mints  in  the  6th  year  of  John,^  and  probably  before  that  time. 

It  should  seem,  however,  that  these  legal  weights  were  discontinued  in  succeeding  reigns ;  for  other- 
wise the  deception  by  which  a  monk  of  St.  Augustine's  in  Canterbury  contrived  to  defraud  those  who  made 
payments  to  that  abbey,  of  whose  rents  he  was  the  receiver,  could  not  have  been  practised.  This  happened 
in  the  year  1.335,  and  was  effected  by  taking  advantage  of  the  unequal  manner  in  which  the  coins  were  then 
formed ;  for  he  selected  the  heaviest  of  them,  against  which  he  weighed  all  the  money  that  was  paid  to  him. 
Bv  this  apparently  fair,  but  really  fraudulent  transaction,  he  gained  sometimes  five  shillings,  and  never  less 
than  three  shillings  and  four  pence,  in  every  twenty  shillings.^ 

I  do  not  find  that  the  discovery  of  this  fraud,  for  which  the  abbot  and  convent  were  severely  fined, 
occasioned  the  issuing  of  weights,  legally  stamped,  from  the  mint,  in  that  reign,  or  in  many  of  the  suc- 
ceeding ones.  But  at  later  periods  frequent  proclamations  occur,  requiring  all  persons  to  provide  themselves 
with  such  weights  (the  price  of  which  is  sometimes  fixed  by  the  proclamation),  and  to  weigh  witli  them  all 
the  gold  coins  which  should  be  tendered  to  them. 

The  first  instance  of  the  kind  which  I  have  discovered  is  of  the  30th  year  of  Elizabeth.  Such  pro- 
clamations are  likewise  found  of  the  17th  James  I,  and  the  8th  and  10th  of  Charles  I.-^  And  in  the  30th  of 
Elizabeth  the  mint  provided  not  only  the  weights  but  balances  and  cases  also. 

The  last  instance  is  in  the  year  1774,  when  the  state  of  the  gold  coins  was  such  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  consider  them  as  little  better  than  bullion,  with  respect  to  weight,  and  to  order  that  none  should  be 
current  which  were  deficient  beyond  a  certain  allowance.  By  the  statute  which  enacted  this,  the  officers  of 
the  mint  were  authorized  to  make  weights  for  the  guinea  and  the  shilling,"  and  the  parts  thereof,  and  no 
other  weights  were  allowed  to  be  used.  These  weights  were  to  be  stamped  by  an  officer  appointed  for  that 
special  purpose,"  who  in  the  following  year  was  allowed  to  take  a  certain  fee  for  the  same.^ 


OF  THE  QU.\XTITY  OF  BULLION  COINED. 

Some  account  of  the  quantity  of  bullion  which  was  brought  into  the  mint  for  tiie  purpose  of  coinage  has 
already  been  given.  I  shall  now  state,  as  fully  as  my  imperfect  collections  will  enable  me,  the  amount  of 
the  bullion  actually  coined  at  different  periods,  prior  to  the  act  for  the  encouraging  of  coinage,  in  the  18th 
year  of  Charles  II.     After  that  time  the  account  will  be  found  more  regular  and  unbroken. 


'  Madox,  History  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  283,  note  (o). 
^  Madox  gives  some  entries  of  combustion  of  that  metal  [/(/. 
ibid'\  ;  but  they  are  of  goldsmith's  work,  not  of  money. 


*  See  these  at  large  in  the  Annals  of  the  Coinage. 
^  This  is  the  only  instance  since  the  6th  of  John,  of  weights 
bein^  issued  for  the  silver  coins. 


'  Pat.  6  Johan  •  m.  7.  dors.      See  Annals  of  the  Coinage.  "  Stat.  14  Geo.  III.  ch.  92.      See  Annals  of  the  Coinage. 

<  Chron.  W.  Thorn.  Col.  2068.    See  Annals  of  the  Coinage.       '  '  Stat.  15  Geo.  III.  ch.  30.     See  Annals  of  the  Coinage. 
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QUANTITY    COINED. 


Reign. 


M:nt. 


Henry  III.       6 


Edward  I. 


Sept.  30  to  Nov.  6 

December  12 

to 
25  September 


19 
20 
21 

-  24 

-  25 

-  26 


Edward  II. 
October  20     -     - 
to  Michaelmas 

Michaelmas  -     - 
to  Michaelmas 

Michaelmas  -     - 
to  Michaelmas 

From  Sept.  30    - 


--1} 

-  61 

-  7/ 

:  1} 


16 


Edward  III. 
Feb.  3  to  Michael-  \  j 
mas  next      -     -  J 

1  and  2 


Michaelmas  - 

to 
May  17    -    - 


2  and  3 


3  and  4 
18 

-  -  22 

-  -  23 

27 
28 
37 
38 
40 


Richard  II. 
Michaelmas  -     -     -  12"[ 

to  Michaelmas     -  13/ 
Michaelmas  -     - 

to  Michaelmas 
Michaelmas   -     - 

to  Michaelmas 


Canterbury. 


London. 
Canterbury. 

London. 


-  13-( 

-14/ 

-  19X 

-  20J 


London. 


London. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Authorities. 


£.  s.  d. 


Canterbury. 

London. 

Canterbui-y. 
London. 


York. 
Calais. 

London. 


Henry  IV. 


London. 


London. 


Henry  V.         10 
to  3  Henry  VI. 


London. 


£,      s. 
3898     0 


Mint  Account  in  the  Exchequer. 


27770  0  0 

1260  0  0 

1680  0  0 

272  13  4 

752  11  9 

167  17  6 

380  0  0 

40  0  0 


in  Pennies. 

in  Halfpennies.  I  Mint  Account. 

in  Farthings.     J 


s.\ 


5410 
110 
760     0     0 


0     0 
0     0 


in  Pennies, 
in  Farthings. 
Pennies. 
Halfpennies. 
Farthings. 


3210     0 

390     0 

7032  11 

20     0 

290     0 

30245     8 

450     0 

3955  14 

140     0 

792  14 

10     0 

220     0 


0 
0 
3 
0 
0 

93 
-4 

0 

2i 

0 

3 

0 

0 


2129 
1795 
3181 


18 
13 
13 


2J 


2869  19 
624  11 
741   0 


2 
0 


124 

125 

148 

150 

83 

85 

48 

387 

16 

232 

92 

476 

20919 

1436 

2S75 

148 

53861 

1892 

1613 

982 


2  1 
9  4 
0  11 
0  11 


0  0 
11  0 


17  0 

4  6 

19  8 

19  0 


17 
19 
18 
12 
5 
5 


Id. 
Id 
Id. 

Id. 


Id. 


Pennies. 

Farthings. 

Pennies. 

Halfpennies. 

Farthings. 

Pennies. 

Farthings. 

Pennies. 

Farthings. 

Pennies. 

Halfpennies. 

Farthings. 


Id. 
Id. 
Id. 


},.. 


Id. 


Pennies. 

Farthings. 

Pennies. 

Fartliings. 

Pennies. 

Farthings. 

Pennies. 

Halfpennies. 

Farthings. 


Pennies. 

Halfpennies. 

Farthmgs. 


1824   7   5| 

1626  15   3 

536  13   3 


298  12  10 
97  13   3 


19746  11  Oh 


283  10  5i 
1794  15  0 
149  7  9 


},d. 

Id. 


Id. 
Id. 

Id. 
Id. 

Id. 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 


"I 


lu. 
Id. 
Id. 


129  2  n\ 
185  5  7i 


Id. 
Id. 


6924  0  10 


Id. 
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Heur>-.  VI. 

February  25  -     - 
to  January  31 

Januarj'  24    -  - 

to  December  24 

July  28     -     -  - 

to  July  27  -  - 

February  20  -  - 

to  August  3  - 

May  20     -     -  - 

to  August  2  - 

October  12    -  - 

to 

October  13    -  - 

October  16     -  - 

to  October  22 


Re 


1} 

1} 


-  6J 

-  2\ 

-  6/ 

-  3 

-  9 

-  6 

-  9. 

-  iiJ 

-  10-, 
-11/ 

11 


18  and  19 


Michaelmas 
to  Michaelmas 

24  June  -  -  - 
to  11  October 

Michaelmas  -  - 
to  Fest.  Pascb. 

1  April  -  -  - 
to  21  April     - 

21  April  -  -  - 
to  28  ^rarch   - 

Micliaelmas  -  - 
to  Michaelmas 


23t 

24/ 

25 

261 

28/ 

29~l 

30/ 

311 

32/ 

32T 
34/ 
37-1 
38/ 


Mi 


Calais. 

London. 
Calais: 

London. 

Calais. 
London. 


Edward  IV.  -     -    -     9 


10 
31  May    -     -    -    -  ll", 

to  2S  September  -  15J' 
Mav  31    -    -    -     -  11\ 

to  July  23       -    -  12J 


Henrv  VII.  -     -     -     1 
3 
4 
10 
11 
12 
13 
Michaelmas  -     -     -  14"! 
to  Michaelmas     -  16/ 
Michaelmas  -     -     -  16T 
to  Michaelmas     -  18/ 
Henry  VIII.  -  3  and  4 
Michaelmas  -     -     -     T\ 
to  Michaelmas     -     8J 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


Gold. 


Authorities. 


London. 

York. 
Bristol. 

York. 

London. 
Bristol. 


London. 


lb.  oz.    dwl. 

2834dj.       9       7 

5963       7     111 


361       3     10 


lb. 
663 


15 


lb. 
505 

lb. 

162 


207 
416 
123 


3i 

OZ. 

0 

11 
11 

4 
10 


dwi. 
3 

]7i 

"2 

Hi 

n 


149       6     10 
49       5       5 


2289  6  0 

88  0  0 

142  3  0 

53  6  10 

7565  7  0 

117  3  0 


472 
403 
238 
1056 
586 


764     11 

868       2 

1787       1 


0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2224       5       0 

1196       8     15     3^  Plates* 

2279       0     15 


lb. 

4957 

1231 

533 

394 

320 


oz.      gr. 

3i 


Ipt. 
3  qrt. 
Ipt. 
Ipt. 
1  pt.  d. 


£.      s.     d. 

lb.        oz.  dwt.  ! 

67745     4  10  Bundle  in  the  Tower,  unclassed. 

-    -    -     -    -  !  Ditto. 

4919     9  10  I  Pat.  pt.  1.  m.  11. 

89660     9     0  Bundle  in  the  Tower,  unclassed. 
1  Ditto.' 


lb.      oz.      s.     d.  '  I 

1466  9     10  10  f 

(sic.) 


lb.         oz.   dwt. 

26182  10  dj. 
2751     3  10 


207  3     0 

88  7     5 

651  2  15 

9980  5  17 

3605  5     5 

5469  10     0 

3103  2     0 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Mint  Accounts. 

Id. 
Id. 
Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 
Id. 


8065  6 

1312  6 

1041  3 

242  8  0 

36278  15  0 
903  3  0 


0   J 


4103  0  0 

2651  9  10 

2724  0  0 

4920  10  0 

2309  4  15 

4510  2  15 

7706  2  0 

23953  4  0 

20871  5  5 

5537  10  5 

96  4  5 

lb. 

26678 
40480 
28237 
20292 
15765 


Id. 

Id. 
Id. 

Id. 


OZ.     dwt. 
5     d 


Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 

Harl.  Mss.  No.  698.  p.  67. 

Id.  p.  69. 
Mint  Accounts. 
Id. 


Mint  Account  in  the  Chapter 
House,  Westminster. 


*  I  cannot  discover  the  precise  value  of  the  plates  which  appear  in  this  accoimt ;  but  three  plates  and  a  half  are  evidently  less  than 
one  quarter  of  an  ounce. 
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QUANTITY    COINED. 


Reign. 

Mint. 

Gold.                        i            Silver. 

Authorities. 

Henry  VIII.  (continued.) 

July  1       -     -     -     -  341 
to  March  31    -     -  35  J 

Michaelmas        -     -  35\ 
to  March  31   -     -  36J 

London. 

lb.         oz.       dwt. 
141        6       0 

213       3       0' 

lb.        oz.  dwt. 
22053     0     0 

2408     0     0 

I  Karl.  Mss.  No.  698.  p.  43. 

Philip  and  Mary  1  and  2 

r      6510     0     0 
\    Base  for  Ireland 

1  Folkes,  p.  48,  note. 

Elizabeth. 

Fine  Gold.- 
£.        s.       d. 

440552       8       9J 
Crown  Gold. 

354585     19       7 

£.         s.     d. 
4718579     2     8i 
Base  for  Ireland. 
118222     9     4J 

Folkes,  pp.  65,  66. 
Simon's  Irish  Coins,  p.  43. 

James  I. 

Angel  Gold. 
32093     17       9 
Crown  Gold. 
3634296       1       2 

1641004  13     3 

Irish  Sterling. 
166273   11     0 

I  Folkes,  p.  71. 
Simon,  p.  45. 

Charles  I. 

Crown  Gold. 
3307019       0       0 
Fine. 
12658       5       0 

8776544  10     3 

1  SneUing,  Gold,  p.  37  ;    Silver, 
J          p.  55. 

Commonwealth  -     -     -     - 

154511     14     9f 

1000000     0     0 

SneUing  as  above. 

Charles  II.    -     -     -     -     - 

Crown  Gold. 
4177253     19       5 

3722180     2     8  Iq. 

Folkes,  p.  111. 

James  II.     -    -     .     -    - 

2113638     18       8i 

518316     9     5  1q. 
Base  Money 
for  Ireland. 
1596799     0     0 

Folkes,  p.  114. 
J.  Simon,  p.  63. 

William  III.  and  Mary    - 
William   ------ 

443338     15       6 
2975550     16     H 

79026     9     4J 

\  Folkes,  p.  129. 

Anne  ------- 

2484531       S       4 

207094  18     4i 
For  Scotland. 
411117  10     9 

Folkes,  p.  131. 
Id.  p.  154. 

George  I.      -     -     -     -     - 

8492876       3       6 

233045  12     0            Folkes,  p.  132. 

George  II.    -     -     -     -     - 

11662216       0       0 

1  r  Chalmers's  Estimate  of  the  com- 
304360     0     0       |J       parative   Strength    of   Great 
l_       Britain,  p.  234. 

George  III.    -    -  1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 

111299       0       0 
550888       0       0 
553691       0       0 
513041       0       0 
883102       0       0 
538272       0       0 
820725       0       0 
1271808       0       0 
844554       0       0 
626582       0       0 
623779       0       0 
637796       0       0 
843853       0       0 
1317645       0       0 
4685624       0       0 

31     0     0 

3162     0     0 

2629     0     0 

15     0     0 

19     0     0 

298     0     0 

68     0     0 

335     0     0 

•  Of  this  total,  31  lb.  6oz.  were  of  fine  gold,  and  181  lb.  9oz   of  22  caiats  fine. 
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Reign. 


Mi 


George  III.  (continued.) 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1783 
1784  • 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798* 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


Total 


George  IV. 


Total 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


London. 


to  June  30. 


£. 
4901219 
5006350 
3680995 
35043S 
1696117 


Silver. 


Adthorities. 


876795 

69S074 

227084 

822126 

2488106 

1107382 

2849057 

3664174 

1530711 

2660522 

2456567 

1171863 

2747430 

2558895 

493416 

464680 

2000297 

2967505 

449962 

189937 

450240 

437019 

596445 

718S97 

54616 

405106 


£. 

s. 

d. 

313 

0 

0 

254 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

203 

0 

0 

55459 

0 

0 

274 

0 

0 

295 

0 

0 

371744 
298946 
316935 
312263 


0 

0 

13 

3 


519722 


4268330 

0 

0 

1S061S1  0 
2437U95  18 

2862373 

10 

0 

404890  2 

3574 

10 

H 

1267272  12 

949516 

0 

lOi 

847717  4 

75447489 


From  18th  March 
1797  to  31st  Dec. 

1803, 

Maundy  Monies,! 

^'278. 


From  1st  Jan.  1804 

to  31st  Dec.  1814, 

Maundv  Monies, 

£7f3.  2s. 


All  the  entries  in  this  reign  down  to 
the  year  1809  inclusive  are  copied 
from  Mr.  Chalmers's  accurate 
Table  at  the  end  of  his  "  Con- 
siderations on  Commerce,"  &c. 
the  remainder  from  accounts  laid 
before  parliaments  and  other  au- 
thentic documents. 


6827818     7     0 


/From  1  Jan.  1815  to  31  Dec.  1817, 
\        Maundy  Monies,  il91.8i. 


Total  of  Gold  and  Silver  £82,275,307       9s.       \d. 


London. 


to  Feb.  18. 


9520758  13  10 
5356787  12   6 


759748  10 

4065075  0 

4580919  0 

5896461  7 

2512636  17 

1008559  2 

244C754  12 

247408  17 


a 

0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


36,395,109     13     10 


4336S6  0 

0 

31430  7 

U 

285271  16 

0 

1   282070  16 

0 

'   417535  16 

0 

608605  16 

0 

33019  16 

0 

16288  3 

1 

10S259  16 

0 

Nil. 

2,216,168  6 

2J 

Total  of  Gold  and  Silver  £38,611,278       0       OJ 


London. 


2387881 

598547 

3737065 


2 

5 

10 


•  In  this  year  the  silver  coinage  was  suspended. 


f  The  small  coins  which  are  distributed  on  Maundy  Thursday. 
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OF  THE  PROFITS  ARISING  FROM  THE  COINAGE. 

The  profits  of  the  mint  once  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown;  and  they  arose 
from  various  sources :  from  the  seignorage,  the  moneyage,  the  sliei-e,  and  the  difference  between  the  tower 
pound  and  the  troy  weiglit.' 

Tiie  seignorage  was  a  certain  deduction  from  all  the  bullion  which  was  coined ;  and  it  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts:  viz. — that  which  was  taken  to  defray  the  expenses  of  coinage,  and  that  which  was  claimed 
by  the  sovereign  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative. 

The  former  of  these  is  probably  almost  as  ancient  as  the  invention  of  coined  money,  for  it  would  soon 
be  discovered,  that  the  sovereign,  after  he  had  turned  his  bullion  into  coins  for  the  convenience  of  his 
subjects,  was  no  richer  than  before ;  and  consequently  the  mere  charge  of  coinage  would  at  an  early  period 
be  laid  upon  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  the  deduction  remained  fixed  at  so  moderate  a  point  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  that  shortly  after  its  first  establishment,  it  was  considered  as  a  productive  source  of  revenue.  The 
precise  time  when  the  increased  deduction  took  place  in  our  mints  is  not  known.  In  the  earliest  Mint 
Account  which  I  have  met  with,  namely,  one  of  the  6th  year  of  Henry  III.,  the  profit  upon  the  coinage  of 
silver  was  sixpence  in  the  pound. 

This  appears  from  the  entries,  under  that  year,  of  bullion  coined  in  the  mint  at  Canterbury,  when  the 
profit  upon  .3308/.  O5.  4f/.  is  stated  to  be  97/.  9s.  Od.  which  is  exactly  sixpence  in  the  pound.  Of  that  sum 
the  king  had  60/.  18s.  3ifi/.  and  the  archbishop  36/.  10s.  \0\d.-  The  whole  sum  of  97/.  9s.  Oe?.  is  stated  to 
be  the  amount  ofexitus  lucri:  that  is,  I  presume,  the  clear  profit  after  all  the  expenses  were  deducted.  And 
this  will  nearly  agree  with  the  seignorage  which  was  taken  in  the  28th  year  of  Edward  I.,  amounting  to 
one  shilling  and  two  pence  halfpenny  upon  every  pound.  Out  of  which  the  master  had  five  pence  halfpenny 
for  all  expenses,  and  there  remained  nine  pence  clear  profit  to  the  king. 

As  this  latter  date  is  about  78  years  subsequent  to  the  former,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  seignorage 
had  been  raised,  in  that  time,  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to  six. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  tiiat  no  very  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  amount  of  this 
deduction  at  any  one  time,  as  its  rate  seems  to  have  been  ever  unsettled,  and  to  have  depended  upon  the 
caprice,  the  avarice,  or  the  necessities  of  the  sovereign.  This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  tables, 
which  are  drawn  out  from  a  volume  of  extracts  from  the  Indentures  (once  in  the  Lansdown  Library,  but  now 
forming  a  part  of  the  manuscript  treasures  in  the  British  Museum),  from  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer, 
from  Snelling's  Tables,  and  from  other  authentic  documents. 

SEIGNORAGE  FOR  THE  COINAGE  OF  GOLD;  AND  THE  .ALLOWANCE  OUT  OF  IT  TO  THE  MASTER. 


Reigx. 

Pound 

weight 

coined  into 

Seignor- 
age. 

To  the 
Blaster 

for 
coining. 

To  the 
Merchant. 

Authorities. 

Reigm. 

Pound 

weight 

coined  into 

Seignor- 
age. 

To  the 
Blaster 

for 
coining. 

To  the 
Merchant. 

Ahthorities. 

£     *.     d. 

£    s. 

d. 

£    s.  d. 

£      s.      d. 

£      s.     d. 

£ 

s.     d. 

£   s.   rf. 

£    s.     d. 

Edw.  III.    18 

15     0     0 

1     3 

6 

0     3     6 

13  16     6 

Indenture.' 

Rich.  II.     18 

15     0     0 

0 

5     0 

0     1     6 

14   15     0 

Indenture. 

13     3     4 

0     8 

4 

0     3     4 

12  15     0 

Id.^ 

Henry  IV.    3 

15     0     0 

0 

5     0 

0     1     6 

14   15     0 

Snelling. 

19 

13     3     4 

0     7 

0 

0     2     0 

12  16     4 

Snelling. 

13 

16  13     4 

0 

5     0 

0     1     6 

16     8     4 

Id. 

20  ^ 
2.3  i 
27 

14  0     0 

15  0     0 

0   11 
0     9 

8 
3 

0     1     8 
0     2     0 

13  8     4 

14  10     9 

Id. 
Indenture. 

Henrv  V.      9 
Henry  VI.''  4  ) 

6  < 

16  13     4 
16  13     4 

0 
0 

5     0 
5  10 

0     1     6 
0     2     4 

16     8     4 
16     7     6 

Id. 
Indentures. 

80 

15     0     0 

0     6 

8 

0     1     2 

14  13     4 

Id. 

24 

16  13     4 

0 

5     0 

0     1     6 

16     8     4 

Snelling. 

*  These  were  all  avowed  profits :  but  sometimes  small  devia- 
tions from  the  Indentures  were  authorised  by  the  sovereign,  which 
covertly  increased  the  revenue  arising  from  tlie  mint.  See  in- 
stances in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  her  21st  and  23rd  years,  in 
the  Annals  of  Coinage. 

^  Jilint  Account  in  the  Exchequer,     These  totals  do  not  pre- 


cisely agree,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  sums  stated  in  Roman 

numerals. 

■*  For  llie  coinage  of  the  florins,  **    For  the  nobles, 

*  The  Lansdown   Ms.  adds,  in  this  year,   \0d.  to  the  master 

for  his  waste   in  workmansliip,  which  makes  (he  total  differ  from 

that  given  by  Snelling. 
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Ueigk. 


Pound 

weight 
coined  into 


Henrv  VI.  49 
Ediv.'lV.      4 


£  s.  d. 

■22  10  0 

20  16  8 

22  12  4 


22  10     0 


The  Master  to  receive  by  weight,  and  de- 
liver by  weigiu,  taking  for  coinage  of 
every  pound  tower  of  gold  1/.  05.  lOrf. 


Henry  \ 


Hen. 


Kd«-.  VI. 


Seignor- 
age. 


To  the 
Master 

for 
coining. 


£  s.     d.   £  s.    d.  £    s.      d. 

0  13     0    0     2     6  21   17     0  I 
2  10     0    0     2     4  18     6    8  I 


To  the 
Merchant. 


13     2    0     2     4 


0  14     6  ,0     2     6 


21     9     2 


21   15     6 


22  10 

0 

0 

7  6 

22  10 

0 

0 

7  6 

22  10 

0 

0 

2  6 

22  10 

0 

0 

7  C 

22  10 

0 

0 

2  6 

27  0 

0 

0 

2  9 

25  2 

6 

0 

3  0 

28  16 

0 

I 

4  0 

30  0 

0 

2 

10  0 

30  0 

0 

5 

2  0 

30  0 

0 

I 

10  0 

34  0 

0 

1 

0  0 

28  16 

0 

0 

2  9 

6  22 
6  22 


0 

1 

10,22  7 

G 

0 

2 

622  2 

1 

6 

0 

1 

10  22  7 

6 

0 
0 
0 

2 
2 
3 

1  26  17 
4  24  19 
4  27  12 

—  :27  10 

_!24  18 

—  128  10 

3= 

6^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

AuTHOniTIES. 


Indenture. 
Id. 

*  Indenture 

I  in  the  Chap- 
I  ter  House, 
Westminst.' 

*  Indenture 
I  Archa?olo- 

I  gia,  vol.  XV. 

p. 166. 
I  Pat.  9  E. 

IV.  pt.  1. 
I  m.  10. 

Indenture. 

Id. 

Mint  Ace. 

in  Excheq. 

Indenture. 


To  the 
Seignor-    Master 
age.      I      for 

:  coining. 


tid. 

I  Mint  . 


James  I. 


-|33     0     0 
-128  13     3 


■  Snelling. 

Indenture. 

Id. 

Snelling. 

Indenture. 

Id. 

Id. 


Charles  [. 


Common-         j 
wealth,  1650l 

Charles  II.  13) 

George  I.  -  4 


36  10  0  0  !0 
.33  10  0  0  10 
40  10  0    1   10 

37  4  0  il  10 
40  10  0  1  10 
J44  10  0  !2  5 
40  18  4f2  5 
44  10  0    1   11 

40  18  4f  1  6 
44  10  0  1  1 
The  same. 

41  0  0    1      1 
0  15 


0  0 
0    0 

^" 

0  0 
6  0 
4|0 

0  lo 


44  10     0 


5    0     6     5 
0    0     2     5 
to  the 
mouey- 
ers. 


To  the 
Merchant. 


f       5.  </. 

35   17  3< 

32   17  0^ 

35  15  0 

32  16  0 

35  16  0 

35  14  0 

32  13  0 


35  14 

39    0 
42     5 

38  13 

42  18 

39  12 

43  9 

39  IS 


44  10     0 


.\UTH0RIUE.S.  ' 


Indenture. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id 

Indentures. 

Snelling. 
Indenture. 

■  Indenture. 

Snelling. 

Indenture. 

Id. 


■  Snelling. 


'  Answer  of 
I  the  Money- 
\  ers  to  Blon- 
_  deau,  p.  2*2. 

Snelling. 


The  current  value  of  the  guinea  was  fixed  at  21s.;  the 
pound  of  gold  therefore  was  coined  into  Afil.  \is.  6d. 


SEIGNORAGE  FOR  THE  COINAGE  OF  SILVER. 


Reign. 


Edw.  I.'    -  8 

■28 
Edw.  III.  1 
'  Billon 

I  Silver 


Pound 

weight 

coined 

into 


Seignor- 
age. 


To  the 
Master 

for 
coining. 


£   s.    d.£    s.    d.  £    s.    d. 

0     10    0     0     7 

1     0     3  0     1     2J  0     0     5> 


•  0     1     4  !■ 
-0     0  11^ 


To  the 
Merchant 


£    s.    d. 


0  19     OA 


Authorities. 


[  Lib.  Rub. 

I  Scac.  f.  247 

Snelling. 

[  !\Iint  Ace. 
'  in  Excheq. 


Reign. 


Pound    I 

weight      Seignor- 
coined         age. 
into 


To  the   I  I 

Master      To  the      . 
for        Merchant  A"^«°«"'"' 


Edw.  III.   18 

19- 

20 

23' 

27 


d.  £   s. 
—  0     1 


d.  £   s.    d.\£ 
3  ,0     0     9    — 


2  0     1     2    0     0     8  |1 
6  0     1     2  |0     0     6f 
|by  weight  by  numb 
CO     1     SJO     0     (ii 
00     0  10    0     0     6' 


1     0' 


J  Indentures. 
Id. 


the  rest.       Snelling. 
the  rest.  I     Id. 


*  If  the  merchant  chose  to  receive  his  money  immediately  at 
the  king's  exchange,  then  the  king  was  to  have  of  every  poimd 
weigiit  tower  22s.  lid.  by  number.  [Indenture  as  above].  The 
Indenture  of  his  eighth  year  states  the  seignorage  from  the  time 
of  the  new  coins,  that  is,  from  his  fifth  year,  to  have  been  xss.  xrf. 

Archaologia,  vol.  xv.  p.  165. 

'  Fine  gold.  In  a  Mint  Account  preserved  in  the  Chapter 
House,  Westminster,  the  seignorage,  from  the  I8th  to  23rd  year, 
both  inclusive,  is  stated  at  2s.  dd. 

^  Crown  gold. 

'  Fine  gold. 

*  Crown  gold.  All  the  double  entries  which  follow  are 
likewise  for  fine  and  crown  gold. 

"  In  this  year,  notice  was  given,  by  proclamation,  that  the 
king  had  ordered  the  profit  of  his  coinage  to  be  reduced,  for  one 


year,  from  1/.  6s.  id.  for  every  pound  weight  of  gold,  together 
with  some  profit  from  shearing  at  the  mint,  to  fifteen  shillings 
only,  including  the  gain  by  shearing.  [Proclamation  in  the 
Library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries]. 

'  Of  the  farthings,  which  were  to  be  made  by  virtue  of  the 
Indenture,  every  pound  was  to  contain  twenty-four,  and  three 
shillings  for  the  assay,  beyond  the  number  appointed  for  sterlings, 
on  account  of  the  extra  trouble  and  charge  of  coinage :  on  which 
consideration  also  the  master  was  to  be  allowed  ten  pence  half- 
penny for  all  expenses  upon  every  pound.  The  king  to  have 
twelve  pennies  at  the  least.     Lib.  Rub.  Scaccarii,  folio  247. 

^  The  Indenture  does  not  give  the  number  of  pennies  into 
which  the  pound  was  then  coined.  By  this  Indenture  the  florins 
were  coined. 

'  The  Indenture  for  the  nobles.  Snelling  has  affixed  to  this 
entrv  the  date  of  19  E.  III. 
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Reign. 


£     s.     d. 
Edw.  III.   ^0     !    1     5     0 


Pound    I 

weigh  t      Seignor- 
coined  age. 

into 


Rich.  II.      18 


Henry  IV.    4 
Henrv  \.'    9 

10 
Henry  VI.    6 

•23- 
to  Michaelmas  j 

24) 

24 

32  J 

33  S 
49 

Edw.  IV.      4 


7 

8 

Henry  VII.  3 


1     5     0 


£    s.    d. 

0     0    9i 


0     0     8    0     0     7 
in  weight  I  in 


'I'o  the 
Master 

for 
coining. 


To  the 
Merchant 


Authorities 


I     5 

1   10     0 

The  same 

1   10     0 


00 
0 


1   10    0 


1   10 
1    10 


1   17 
1   17 
The  same 
1    17 


0  10 

1  0 


6,0 


1   17     6 


1    17     6 


2 

1 

2 
1 

2 

4 

3     2 

2     8 

1     6 


s.    d.  £    s.     d. 

0  6il  4  0^ 
in  numb 
for  every 
0  19  2| 
Towerwi.j 
14     2  1 

numb,  in  numb, 
[for  every 
p  19     4 
Towerwt. 

0     7  jl     4     2 

0     9  |1     9     0 


0  10    I     8  0 

0     9    19  0 

I 

0   10    1     8  0 


0     9 


1     9     0 
1   1.5     6 


1     2 

1     2  il   13     0 


1     2  'I   14     2 
1     2    1   14   10 


1     0 

1     0    1    16     0 


Reign. 


•Indenture.' 


-Id.^ 


Snelling. 
Id. 

Indenture. 
Id. 

Mint  Ace. 

Snelling. 

Mint  Ace. 

Indenture. 

Id. 

Id. 

Snelling. 

Indenture. 

Mint  Ace. 

Indenture.' 
Mint  Ace. 


Henry  VII.  4 

from  31  Mar.  ^ 

to  IMiciiaclnias  S 

from  Michael-  ) 

mas  to  Feb.  28  f 

10  T 

1!  f 

12  f 

133 

19 

HenryVlIl.  1  } 

35 

18 

34 

36 

37 

Edward  VI.  I 

3 

5 

6 

Philip  and  Mary 

Elizabeth   -   1 

19 

25 

43 

James  I.     -  2 

Charles  I.  -  2 

Charles  II. 

18 

Geo.  III.    56 


As  this  source  of  revenue  depended  entirely  on  the  will  of  the  sovereigns,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should 
i)e  regulated  not  so  much  by  their  justice  as  by  their  caprice  or  necessities  ;  and  that  the  money  should  be 
renewed,  that  is,  called  in  and  re-coined,  whenever  an  increase  of  revenue  was  wanted. 

The  grievances  arising  from  these  frequent  renewals  of  the  money  were  so  great  as  to  extort  from 
their  subjects  a  regular  tax,  to  be  paid  every  three  years,  on  condition  that  the  practice  should  be  abolished. 

Tills  tax,  which  was  called  monei/age,  appears  to  have  been  brought  into  this  kingdom  from  Normandy, 
(where  it  prevailed  more  than  in  other  parts  of  France.9)  probably  by  William  I.;  for  it  was  unknown  here 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  is  expressly  declared  in  the  law  of  Henry  I.,  by  which  the 
imposition  was  entirely  abolished.  The  payment  of  it  is  enumerated  amongst  those  evil  customs  by  which 
the  realm  of  England  had  been  oppressed.'" 

But  though  the  triennial  tax  no  longer  existed,  the  seignorage  still  remained,  and,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  foregoing  tables,  was  at  times  applied  to  extort  money  from  the  people,  and  thus  to  increase  the  revenue 
of  the  crown. 


'  Snelling  makes  this  seignorage  ll^d.,  of  which  he  gives  to 
tile  master  G^d. 

^  Here  Snelling  makes  the  seignorage  10(/. ,  and  the  master's 
allowance  Id. 

^  In  his  9th  year  the  seignorage  and  coinage  were  to  be 
Is.  3d.  in  the  pound.      [Stat.  9  H.  V.  stat.  2]. 

<  Snelling's  Table  makes  the  seignorage  3s.  2d.  and  gives  to 
the  master  Is.  2d. 

^  In  a  Mint  Account  of  the  18th  to  the  23rd  year  inclusive, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Chapter  House,  AVestminsler,  the 
seignorage  is  stated  at  eleven  pence. 

^  The  pound,  according  to  Snelling,  was  coined  into  2/.  Itis. 


'  Snelling  places  this  in  the  4th  year  of  E.  VI. 

^  Snelling  dates  the  diminution  of  the  master's  allowance-  in 
the  14th  year  of  Elizabeth.       [Note  to  his  Table  of  Seignorage], 

'  See  Ducange,  Monetagiiim,  col.  1009. 

'"  Leges  Ang.  Sax.  p.  234.  The  Flemings  alleged  against 
Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans  (amongst  other  charges)  "that 
he  put  high  Almaynes  in  offices  and  great  authority,  which 
without  their  assent  would  have  chaunged  and  inhaunced  their 
coyne  to  their  great  prejudice  and  detriment."  \^Graftons  Chron. 
5  Henry  VII].  The  word,  chaunged^  above,  is  equivalent  to  the 
term,  verlebatur,  or  renovatur,  in  Domesday.  "  Quando  Moneta 
vertebatur — Cum  Moneta  renovatur."  A  certain  simi  was  then 
paid  by  the  moneyers. 
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It  was  "•athered  in  this  manner:  after  the  bullion  was  coined,  and  assayed,  then  the  seignorage  was 
deducted,  and  what  remained  was  returned  to  him  who  brought  the  bullion  to  the  mint. 

This  was  continued  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  king  took  upon  himself  to  bear  one  half 
of  the  expense  of  coinage  of  the  silver  money,  out  of  his  revenue:'  and  in  his  IStii  year  an  act  was  passed, 
by  which  it  was  ordained,  for  the  encouragement  of  coinage,  that  whoever  should  bring  sterling  silver,  or 
crown  or  standard  gold,  to  the  mint,  should  receive  an  equal  weight  of  the  current  coins.' 

It  was  doubtless  expected  that  this  measure  would  produce  a  never-failing  supply  of  bullion  for  the 
mint ;  but  experience  has  shewn,  what  the  framers  of  the  act  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  of,  that  when 
the  coineige  is  left  to  the  care  of  individuals,  they  will  consult  their  interest  alone,  and  will  bring  to  the 
mint  that  metal  only  which  will  afford  the  greatest  profit  upon  being  turned  into  money ;  or  will  altogether 
withhold  bullion  of  every  kind,  when  it  is  more  advantageous  to  sell  the  metal  unworked. 

The  remaining  sources  of  revenue  from  the  mint,  though  far  less  abundant  than  those  which  have  been 
enumerated  above,  were  not  however,  at  times,  thought  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  our  monarchs. 

The  profit  of  the  shere,  or  (as  it  might  with  equal  propriety  have  been  called),  of  the  remedy,  arose 
from  the  advantage  which  was  taken  of  that  allowance  for  the  imperfection  of  the  workmen's  skill. ^ 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  our  princes  made  any  considerable  advantage  of  this  until  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  her  14th  year,  allowed  Lonison,  the  master,  only  eight  pence,  instead  of  fourteen  pence,  or  fourteen 
pence  farthing,  in  every  pound,  to  bear  all  expenses ;  which  obliged  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  remedy, 
amounting  to  sixpence  farthing  in  the  pound,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
examine  into  this  affair.*  After  which,  the  queen  empowered  him,  by  commission,  dated  Dec.  31,  in  her 
21st  year,  to  coin  silver  at  II  oz.  1  dwt.  in  fineness,  and  sixty  shillings  and  three  pence  in  the  pound 
weight,  which  were  delivered  by  tale,^  (as  had  been  suggested  to  her  majesty  by  the  said  commissioners), 
taking  thus  half  the  remedy,  which  amounted  to  about  sixpence  farthing  as  before.  Other  commissions  to 
the  said  purpose  were  granted  in  her  iSrd  and  •24th  years ;  but  in  her  •25th  year,  the  subject  was 
charged  twenty-two  pence,  which  is  fourpence  more,  and  the  queen  had  but  eight  pence,  which  is  two 
pence  less  than  before,  which  together  made  up  the  sixpence  that  had  been  squeezed  out  of  these  remedies. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  her  reign,  and  in  the  first  seventeen  years  of  James  I.,  the  money  was  again 
paid  out  by  tale,^  and  therefore  the  profit  of  the  shere  came  to  the  sovereign,  which  before  was  the 
merchant's."" 

This  profit,  upon  the  gold  coins,  was  recognized  by  James  I.  in  a  proclamation  of  his  17th  year,  when 
he  reduced  the  seignorage.^ 


'  This  is  staled  in  the  preamble  to  the  stat.  18  C.  II.  chap. 
V.  ;  but  the  time  at  which  his  majesty  began  to  do  this  is  not 
speci6ed. 

2  Stat.  18  C.  II.  chup.  o. 

The  profits  of  the  seignorage  were  so  much  considered  by 
our  monarchs  as  a  certain  branch  of  their  revenue  that  they  were 
occasionally  granted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  either  to  corporate 
bodies  for  their  advantage,  or  for  defraying  certain  charges  ex- 
pressed in  the  grant  itself.  They  were  sometimes  granted  to 
individuals  by  way  of  pension.  And  when  the  right  of  seignorage 
was  extinguished  in  this  kingdom  by  the  act  above-mentioned, 
there  was  a  pension  existing,  payable  out  of  the  profits  derived 


VI.  He  says,  "that  in  three  years  he  profited  by  the  shear  [in 
the  mint  at  Bristol,  where  he  was  vice-treasurer]  more  than  4000/. ; 
answering  to  the  king  for  the  say  and  sbeare  V2d.  and  taking  the 
profit  of  the  rest  to  himself."  Haynes'  Burleigh's  State  Papers, 
p.  67. 

*  Slew's  Suney  by  Strype,  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 

'  Folkes,  p.  55. 

It  seems,  however,  that  Lonison  took  a  still  further  advantage, 
and  shered  the  silver  at  sixty  shillings  five  pence,  or  sis  pence,  and 
the  gold  at  36/.  3s.  Od.,  and  often  at  36/.  3s.  dii.,  whilst  he  paid  to 
the  queen's  subjects  only  sixty  shillings,  or  36/.  Os.  Orf.  by  tale  ; 
by  which  means  the  subject  paid  eleven  shillings,   instead   of  four 


from  it,  which  had  been  granted  in  1660,  under  the  Great  Seal,  shillings,  for  gold,  and  two  shillings  and  six  pence,  instead  of  one 

for  21  years,  to  Dame  Barbara  Villiers,  of  two  pence,  by  tale,  out  shilling  and  six  pence,  for  silver.    [Petition  from  the  Warden  and 

of  every  pound  weight  of  silver  coins  made  at  the  English  mint ;  other   Officers  of  the  Mint  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council, 


which  the  legislature,  from  a  principle  of  justice,  ordered  to  be 
continued  out  of  the  coinage  duties  imposed  by  that  act.  [See 
section  J2].     Lord  Liverpool's  Letter  to  the  ^Ling,    p.  104. 

^  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  profit  may  be  formed   from 
the  confession  of  Sir  William  Sbarington,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 


Commissioners   appointed    for  hearing   of   31int    Causes,    1575. 
Uarl.  Mss.  No.  698,  p.  97]. 

«  FoUces,  p.  137. 

'  SneUing*s  Silver  Coinage^  p.  52,  note. 

*  Proclamation  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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According  to  Violet's  representation,  in  the  year  1653,  the  profit  of  the  shere  amounted  usually  to 
eight  shillings,  and  sometimes  to  ten  shillings  in  lOOZ.  by  tale.* 

At  the  great  re-coinage  of  silver  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  money  was  shorn  at  something  more 
than  SI.  2s.  3d.  per  pound,'^  and  made  current  at  3/.  2s. ;  thus  allowing  three  pence  per  pound  weight 
for  the  profit  of  the  shere,  or  rather  more  than  eight  shillings  in  every  hundred  pounds  of  money. 

In  the  present  mode  of  conducting  the  coinage,  very  nearly  the  whole  advantage  of  the  shere  is  given 
to  him  who  brings  bullion  to  the  mint;  for  the  coins  are,  by  the  increased  skill  and  attention  of  the 
moneyers,  formed  greatly  within  the  remedies  allowed.  Thus  it  will  appear,  from  a  reference  to  the 
account  of  the  trial  of  the  pix,  in  1799,  that  when  the  remedy  allowed  has  been  1  lb.  3oz.  18dwt.  Ogr.,  the 
actual  deficiency  has  amounted  to  no  more  than  1  dwt.  1 3  gr.  If  the  whole  advantage  of  the  shere  had 
been  taken,  it  would  have  produced  from  the  coinage  of  about  five  years,  which  was  then  tried,  nearly 
fourscore  thousand  pounds. 

That  profit  of  the  shere,  which  arose  from  the  seignorage  being  taken  by  weight,  and  not  by  number, 
is  also  commonly  stated  in  the  mint  accounts.  It  is  sometimes  called  simply  Incrementum  ;  but  is  more 
frequently  described  as  being  derived  from  coins  which  had  been  received  by  weight,  and  exchanged  by 
number.  In  this,  as  in  the  other  instances,  it  is  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  three  pence  in  the  pound,  excepting 
in  the  case  of  the  smaller  coins,  where  its  rate  was  increased,  and  for  the  farthings  was  raised  to  sixpence 
in  the  pound.' 

The  last  remaining  source  of  revenue  from  the  mint  is  thus  stated  in  a  MS.  relating  to  mint  affairs 
which  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries : — "  There  is  a  weight  which  hath  been 
used  in  England  from  the  beginning,  in  the  king's  mints,  till  of  late  years,  and  derived  from  the  Troy 
weights ;  for  by  the  Troy  weight  of  twelve  ounces  the  merchant  bought  his  gold  and  silver  abroad,  and  by 
the  same  delivered  it  into  the  king's  mint,  receiving  in  counterpoise  by  Tower  weight,  which  was  the 
prince's  prerogative,  who  gained  thereby  J  of  an  ounce  in  the  exchange  of  each  pound  weight  converted 
into  money,  beside  the  gain  of  coining,  which  did  rise  to  a  great  revenue ;  making  for  every  30  lb.  Troy, 
being  a  journey  of  coined  money,  32  lb.  Tower. "^ 

This  was  continued  until  the  use  of  the  Tower  pound,  in  the  mint,  was  forbidden  by  proclamation  in 
the  18th  year  of  Henry  VIII.* 

If  the  amount  of  these  several  profits  could  be  ascertained,  they  would  probably  be  found  to  have 
constituted  no  unimportant  part  of  the  revenue  of  our  early  monarchs ;  but  this  cannot  now  be  done,  as  we 
do  not  possess  an  unbroken  series  of  mint  accounts  for  any  one  reign.  It  is  impossible  also,  for  the  same 
reason,  to  state,  with  any  precision,  the  aggregate  sum  to  which  the  expenses  of  workmanship  arose. 

But  though  we  are  unable  to  make  out  a  regular  account  of  profit  and  loss,  for  periods  so  distant,  that 
such  account  must  be  chiefly  matter  of  curiosity,  we  are  fortunately  not  so  much  in  the  dark  respecting  the 
times  which  have  just  passed  over  us,  but  are  furnished  with  documents  concerning  them,  from  which 
conclusions  of  the  highest  importance  may  be  drawn. 

We  know  that  the  Coinage  Act,  which  was  originally  passed  in  the  18th  year  of  Charles  II.,  and  was 


*  Narrative  of  some  remarkable  proceedings  concerning  the 
ships  Samson,  &c.  p.  91. 

^  Snelling's  Silver  Coinage,  p.  53. 

'  The  entries  are  in  this  form :  "  Et  de  xiiijj,  iijd.  qa.  de 
increm'io  denaiior'  p'dci  exit'  rec'  p'  pond'  &  liber  p'  num'u'  videli't 
de  qualibet  lib.  iijd.  et  de  xxs.  de  increm'to  ferlingor'  rec'  de 
niag'ro  monete  p'  pond  &  cambit'  p'  num'  p'  idem  lemp'  libra 
escrescente  p'  \id."     \_Mint  Account  in  the  Exchequer,  24  E.  I.] 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  this  incrementum  seems  to  have 
arisen  to  five  shillings  in  the  pound,  as  appears  from  the  following 
entry  :  "  Et  de  xlvijs.  iijd.  de  incr'o  p'uen'  de  p'dcis  ix/i.  ixs.  qa. 
de  exit'  d'ci  arg'  nionetat'  unde  r'.  supi  videl't  de  qual't  libra  vs. 
st'ling  num'ro."     [Mint  Account,  12  and  13  R.  II.] 


But,  in  a  later  instance,  the  rate  of  incrementum  was  little 
more  than  four  pence  halfpenny  in  the  pound :  "  Et  de  xlijs.  \jd. 
de  incr'o  p'uen'  de  p'dcis  cxijs.  xjrf.  q».  de  exit'  d'ci  Argent' 
monetag."     [Mint  Account,  19  and  20  R.  II.] 

The  cause  of  difference  between  the  two  entries  I  am  unable 
to  explain  ;  but  I  have  given  them  for  ray  readers  to  form  their 
judgment  upon  them. 

*  Ms.  in  the  .\ntiquaries'  Library  relating  to  mint  affairs. 
The  first  page  is  signed  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  See  also  Malynes, 
Lex  Mercatoria,  part  ii.  chap.  8. 

^  See  Annals  of  the  Coinage. 
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made  perpetual  by  the  ^oth  chapter  of  a  statute  in  the  9th  year  of  George  III,  has  deprived  the  state 
of  all  possibility  of  profit  from  the  mint;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  possess,  from  undoubted  authority, 
accounts  of  the  expenses  of  working  the  same,  commencing  with  the  beginning  of  the  year  1777,  and 
continued  to  the  close  of  the  year  1803,  under  the  following  heads: 

£.  s.  d. 

Charge  of  Coining 273,439  15  6 

Amount  of  Salaries 110,233  14  4 

Contingencies  and  Incidents       -----           59,585  3  7 

Buildings  and  Repairs        ------           45,183  5  4 

Total  £488,441     18       9' 


This  sum  gives  an  average  of  more  than  18,000/.  for  each  year,  which  exceeds  the  allowance  for  the 
expenses  of  coinage  (as  it  was  settled  by  statute  1  George  I.  stat.  2,  chap.  43,  and  by  statute  27  George 
III.  chap.  13,  §  64)  by  at  least  ^QWl.  per  annum. 


OF  THE  DEPRECIATION  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  MONEY. 

Every  article  which  passes  in  exchange  between  man  and  man  is  liable  to  alterations  in  its  value,  chiefly  from 
these  two  circumstances  combined — the  quantity  to  be  disposed  of,  and  the  demand  for  it.  Even  money 
itself,  which  is  usually  denominated  the  measure  of  the  value  of  all  other  things,  is  itself  subject  to  variations, 
not  only  from  the  above-mentioned  circumstances,  in  common  with  all  other  articles,  but  also  from  some 
which  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  derive  their  origin  from  the  incorrect  principles  upon  which  money 
is  constructed.  In  consequence  of  these  principles  it  is  considered  in  a  two-fold  light — as  a  medium  of 
exchange  between  the  subjects  of  that  prince  from  whose  mint  it  issues,  and  as  an  article  of  commerce  with 
the  rest  of  the  world :  the  latter  of  these  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  almost  ever)^  nation,  which  absolutely 
forbid  the  exportation  of  coins. 

In  the  first  state  its  value  is  regulated  by  the  quantity,  and  the  demand  ;  but  in  the  second,  it  depends 
likewise  upon  the  price  which  the  metal  it  is  formed  of  bears  in  the  market. 

From  the  variations  in  the  price  of  bullion  has  arisen  the  necessity  of  reducing  from  time  to  time  the 
actual  weight  and  value  of  the  coins;  but  their  further  depreciation,  as  to  their  effect  in  exchange  for  other 
commodities,  has  been  influenced  in  a  great  measure  by  the  increased  quantity  in  circulation,  which  has 
reduced  their  value,  in  like  manner  as  the  same  circumstance  will  reduce  the  value  of  any  other  article  of 
exchange.  That  this  is  really  the  case,  is  amply  to  be  proved  from  the  progressive  reduction  of  the  interest 
of  money.  From  the  5th  chapter  of  the  statute  3  Henry  VII.  it  should  seem  that,  by  an  evasive  process, 
twenty  per  cent,  were  sometimes  paid.  But  it  was  not  until  the  37th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  that  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  was  determined  by  statute,  when  it  was  ordained  that  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  should  be 
taken  ;=  and  after  several  reductions,  at  various  times,  it  was  brought  down  to  five  per  cent,  in  the  12th 
year  of  Queen  Aune;^  at  which  its  legal  rate  has  remained  stationary  until  this  present  time. 

Its  actual  rate  however  has  been  perpetually  and  necessarily  varying,  through  every  period  since  it 
first  received  a  legal  sanction. 

During  a  war,  when  the  necessities  of  government  create  a  powerful  competition  in  the  money  market, 

'  Lord  Liverpool's  Letter  to  the  King,  p.  156,  r.ote.  =  Statute  37  H.  VIII.  chap.  9.  '  Statute  12  Anne,  stat.  2,  cliap.  16. 
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it  cannot  be  procured  at  the  interest  which  the  law  has  prescribed ;  and  even  government  itself  is  oblio-ed 
to  exceed  tlie  established  rate,  either  by  an  actual  increase,  or  by  a  profit  which  the  lender  expects  to  make 
from  the  transfer  of  part  of  the  securities  given  to  him. 

When  a  few  years  of  peace  have  brought  back  a  portion  of  that  wealth  which  the  war  had  carried  out 
of  the  kingdom,  then  the  v^alue  of  money  begins  to  decrease,  and  it  may  be  borrowed  at  less  interest  than 
five  per  cent.,  because  the  competition  in  the  market  is  then  on  the  contrary  side  to  what  it  was  before,  and 
there  exists  a  greater  eagerness  to  dispose  of  money  than  to  borrow  it. 

From  tliis,  which  is  the  natural  course  of  things,  we  may  learn  how  ineflfectual,  and  consequently  how 
impolitic,  it  is  to  attempt  to  fix  by  legal  restraints  that  which  will  ever  be  a  matter  of  bargain,  and 
consequently  ever  in  a  state  of  fluctuation. 

Another  cause  of  the  depreciation  in  money  is  the  product  of  modern  times,  and  is  derived  from  an 
increased  quantity  of  a  substitute  for  actual  coins.  This  has  produced  effects  highly  to  be  deplored,  for  it 
has  given  an  apparent  increase  to  the  money  in  circulation,  whilst  in  reality  it  has  added  nothing  valuable 
to  it.  This  it  has  done  by  enabling  the  money  to  act  in  a  double  capacity,  once  in  its  real  form,  where  the 
actual  coins  are  circulated,  and  again  in  the  form  of  a  promissory  note,  whose  value  is  in  fact  founded  upon 
those  very  coins.  When  this  bubble  bursts,  which  it  must  whenever  it  is  blown  too  large,  or  any  sudden 
and  extensive  check  is  given  to  individual  credit,  the  widely-spreading  evil,  which  is  now  denied  by  some, 
will  be  as  severely  felt  as  was  the  mischievous  imposition  of  the  South  Sea  scheme. 

The  political  reasons  by  which  government  is  guided  in  permitting  individuals  to  form  money  of  paper, 
wliicli  has  no  intrinsic  worth,  whilst  it  punishes  with  death  the  striking  it  in  real  gold  and  silver,  and  forbids 
even  the  issue  of  tokens  (which  are  in  fact  promissory  notes),  if  composed  of  the  precious  metals,  have  never 
yet  been  detailed  to  the  public,  and  therefore  I  presume  not  to  conjecture  what  their  nature  may  be.  All 
I  dare  to  contend  for  is  this :  that  a  coinage  which  costs  a  man  nothing  will  probably  be  carried  to  a  greater 
extent  than  that  wherein  materials  more  costly  are  employed.  As  a  check  upon  ruinous  issues  of  the 
former  kind,  the  public  safety  seems  to  require  that  private  bankers  should  return  to  parliament  regular 
statements  of  their  notes  which  are  in  currency,  similar  to  that  which  is  periodically  made  out  by  the  Bank 
of  England.  From  this,  some  judgment  might  be  formed  of  the  proportion  which  their  issues  bear  to  their 
means  of  responsibility. 

The  progress  of  the  depreciation  of  money,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  may  be  seen  in  the  accurate  table  annexed,  which  is  borrowed  from  Sir  George 
Sliuckburgh  Evelyn's  Memoir  on  a  Standard  for  Weight  and  Measure.' 

'   Philosophical  Transactions  for  1798,  Part  I. 
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This  depreciation  passes  almost  unnoticed  in  a  commercial  country,  because  it  lays  no  check  upon 
trade,  which  has  the  means  of  counteracting  it,  and  probably  of  profiting  by  it,  in  its  own  power;  but  a 
large  and  useful  portion  of  the  community,  which  subsists  on  pensions,  annuities,  interest  of  money,  or 
prescriptive  payments,  is  the  innocent  and  unhappy  victim  of  it. 


OF  THE  SCARCITY  OF  MONEY. 

The  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  coins  for  the  internal  commerce  of  a  nation  may  arise  from  various 
causes.  The  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  this  kingdom,  in  ancient  times,  will  furnish  instances  where  it  has 
been  occasioned  by  an  actual  deficiency  of  issues  from  the  mint;  but  the  chief  cause  will  be  found  in  the 
undervaluing  of  the  coins,  which,  in  the  present  as  well  as  in  former  times,  has  made  it  profitable  to  reduce 
them  into  bullion.  To  the  eifects  of  this  strange  policy,  and  the  co-operation  of  unfavourable  exchanges, 
the  disappearance  of  the  coins  after  they  have  been  put  in  currency  is,  1  believe,  principally  to  be  imputed. 


OF  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  FOREIGN  COINS. 

The  motives  for  the  adoption  and  legitimation  of  foreign  money  in  this  kingdom  were  sometimes  an 
incapacity  to  keep  up,  from  the  produce  of  our  own  mints,  a  constant  supply  of  circulating  medium;  and  at 
others,  probably,  a  wish  to  accommodate  the  merchants,  who,  when  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of 
this  country,  brought  a  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  specie  into  it.  Other  reasons  will  be  found  to  have 
co-operated  with  these,  at  different  times. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  Anglo-Norman  periods  the  want  of  native  gold  coins  occasioned  the 
circulation  of  bezants. 

Our  conquests  in  France  introduced  the  coins  of  that  nation.  ' 

The  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  under  James  I.,  produced  a  great  influx  of 
Scottish  money. 

For  a  long  time  the  balance  of  trade  with  Portugal  was  so  much  in  favour  of  this  country  that  immense 
quantities  of  the  coins  of  that  kingdom  were  annually  brought  over.  These  were  permitted  to  be  current, 
and  were  circulated  all  over  England,  but  more  especially  in  the  western  counties,  where,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  very  little  of  any  other  gold  money  was  to  be  found. 

Since  these  were  withdrawn,  which  happened  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  no  foreign 
money  has  been  current,  except  small  quantities  of  French  silver,  which  were  surreptitiously  brought  in  at 
the  latter  end  of  that  century,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  legal  coins. 


I  shall  now  close  this  introductory  discourse,  and  proceed  to  the  Annals  of  the  Coinage,  some  parts  of 
which  it  is  calculated  to  explain. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Britain,  who,  by  their  insular  situation,  were  nearly  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
seem  to  have  made  less  progress  toward  civilization  than  their  neighbours  on  the  continent  when  Ctesar 
landed  upon  their  coast,  about  the  699th  year  of  Rome,  or  55  years  before  the  Christian  lera.  He  describes 
them  as  a  people  then  just  emerging  from  barbarism,  and  no  further  acquainted  with  commerce  than  to 
have  discovered  that  it  could  not  be  conducted  by  simple  barter  alone.^  This  the  eastern  Britons  probably 
learned  from  the  Gaulish  merchants,  who  carried  on  a  slight  degree  of  traffic  with  them ;  whilst  those  of  the 
western  parts  derived  it  from  the  Phoenicians,  then  the  g;reat  traders  of  the  world,  with  whom  an  intercourse 
had  for  some  centuries  subsisted  for  the  purchase  of  tin,  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  product  of 
Britain,  or  the  British  Isles.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  ascertain  from  Cassar's  account,  whether  the  Britons 
had  proceeded  so  far  as  actually  to  coin  money,  or  whether  they  were  not  contented  with  rude  pieces  of 
brass,  and  iron  rings  or  plates,  regulated  to  a  certain  weight.  The  more  precious  metals,  if  his  statement 
be  correct,  did  not  circulate  amongst  them.- 

Were  his  accuracy,  and  extent  of  information,  entirely  to  be  depended  upon,  no  other  evidence  would 
be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  coins  which  are  usually  attributed  to  the  early  British  kings  belong  to  some 
other  nation,  for  tliey  occur  in  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  in  the  inferior  metals,  to  which  his  description, 
provided  it  should  be  taken  to  intend  actual  money,  absolutely  confines  them.  I  know  not  indeed  on  what 
ground  the  authority  of  Cjesar,  as  to  this  point,  can  be  impeached.  It  was  his  interest  rather  to  magnify 
than  to  diminish  the  value  and  importance  of  his  conquest;  and  the  reasons  which  are  assigned  by 
Suetonius  for  his  invasion  of  Britain,  and  his  character  for  rapacity  after  plunder,^  forbid  the  possibility  of 
a  suspicion  that  he  should  have  neglected  to  make  sufficient  inquiries  on  a  subject  so  interestino-  as  the 
wealth  of  its  inhabitants.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  he  should  have  penetrated  to  any  considerable  distance 
from  the  coast  without  discovering,  either  in  the  plundered  habitations,  or  about  the  persons  of  those  slain 
in  battle,  some  traces  of  a  coinage  of  the  more  precious  metals.* 

Had  he  stated  the  nature  of  the  tribute  which  he  imposed  upon  Cassivellan,  the  question  respecting 
British  money  would  have  been  decided;  for,  without  doubt,  it  consisted  of  the  best  things  which  the  land 
afforded.  But  he  has  described  it  only  in  general  terms  ;3  which  authorize  a  suspicion  that  it  was  of  a  kind 
too  mean  to  be  particularized. 

If  we  proceed  to  examine  the  coins  themselves,  they  furnish  no  proofs  to  justify  their  appropriation  to 
any  country.  The  far  greater  part  of  them  is  without  any  legend ;  and  on  the  rest  are  to  be  found  only 
initial  letters,  or  at  most,  single  syllables,  which  by  the  ingenuity  of  antiquaries  have  been  compelled  to 


'  Ctvsar  de  Bello  Gallico.  lib.  v. 

-  Id.  ibid.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Commentaries,  printed 
at  Rome  in  1469,  folio,  the  passage  stands  thus:  "Utuntur  tamen 
eere,  ut  nummo  aureo,  aut  annulis  ferreis,  ad  certum  pondus 
eiaminalLS,  pro  nummis."  In  subsequent  editions  it  is  very  much 
corrupted. 

'  "  Britanniam  petisse  spe  margaritarum,  quarum  amplitudi- 
nem  conferentem,  interdum  sua manuexegisse pondus." 

Suetoniits,  lib.  i.  cap.  47. 


"  In  Gallia  fana,  templaque  Deum  donis  referta  expilavit ; 
urbes  diruit,  sspius  ob  pr«dam  quam  ob  delictum.."    Id.  cap.  54. 

*  As  the  people  of  Kent  were,  according  to  his  character  of 
them,*  the  most  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  island,  it  is  probable, 
that  if  money  were  to  be  found  amongst  the  Britons,  it  would 
have  been  discovered  in  their  possession. 
^  Cesar  de  Sella  Gallico,  lib.  v. 


•   Casar  de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  v. 
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express  any  meaning  they  have  thought  fit  to  adopt.'  As  many  of  these  letters  are  applicable  to  the  names 
of  Gaulish  princes  which  are  mentioned  by  Ccesar  or  Tacitus,  it  is  possible  that  the  coins  which  bear  them 
might  have  been  brought  into  Britain  from  Gaul.  This  opinion  has  however  been  strongly  combated  by 
Borlase,  who  says  that  "  no  coins  exactly  similar  to  those  found  in  Britain  have  ever  been  discovered,  in 
any  number,  in  any  other  country ;"  and,  more  expressly,  he  declares  that  "  not  one  ever  appears  to  have 
been  dug  up  in  Gaul."=:  If  this  assertion  be  admitted  in  its  fullest  extent,  but  little  doubt  can  remain  that 
these  coins  are  correctly  appropriated  to  Britain,  where  they  are  so  frequently  found  in  considerable 
numbers.  The  words  of  Cffisar,  however,  forbid  me  to  admit  that  they  were  in  existence  when  he  landed 
on  this  island,  and  therefore,  if  they  be  British,  their  origin  must  be  referred  to  some  period  subsequent  to 
his  second  invasion,  and  prior  to  Cunobeline's  improvement  of  iiis  coins,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  money. 
This,  it  is  true,  will  give  but  a  short  space  for  their  formation ;  but  the  supposition  appears  to  me  more 
plausible  than  any  which  may  be  formed  in  direct  opposition  to  Ctesar's  account.  Specimens  of  this  money, 
in  various  metals,  will  be  found  in  tiie  plates.' 

The  earliest  coin  which  can,  with  the  least  appearance  of  probability,  be  attributed  to  any  particular 
British  monarch,  bears  upon  it  the  letters,  sego,  possibly  for  Segonax.*  He  was  one  of  the  four  petty 
Kentish  monarchs  who,  by  the  command  of  Cassivellan,  attacked  Cfesar's  camp  upon  his  second  invasion  of 
Britain.     They  were  defeated,  and  Cassivellan  immediately  submitted  to  the  conqueror.^ 

The  probability  that  this  coin  is  British  is  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  word  tascio  which  appears 
upon  it,  for  the  first  time,  but  is  afterward  repeatedly  found  upon  the  money  of  a  succeeding  monarch,  of 
whose  coins  a  considerable  number  has  been  preserved. 

On  entering  upon  his  reign,  we  are  able  to  attain  to  a  g'-eater  certainty  of  appropriation  than  the 
preceding  coin  afforded.  The  name  of  Cunobeline  wiitten  at  length  can  leave  but  little  hesitation  as  to 
what  name  is  intended  by  the  abbreviations  cvn,  cvno,  and  cvxobeli  ;  and  the  union  of  some  of  those 
abbreviations  with  camv  and  ca.mvl,  the  leading  letters  of  Camulodunum  (Colchester),  the  capitiil  of 
Cunobeline's  kingdom,^  forms  a  coincidence  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  if  we  refuse  to  receive  the  coins 
as  the  production  of  that  monarch's  mints. 

Of  Cunobeline  little  more  is  known  than  that  he  reigned  over  the  Cateuchlani,  the  Trinobantes,  and 
the  Dobuni,  and  that  his  dominions  extended  from  the  coasts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  across  the 
island  westward,  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn.  He  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  during  the  times  of 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula,  and  to  have  been  brought  up  by  the  former  of  these  emperors." 

As  no  author  has  afforded  any  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  arts  under  his  government,  our 
ideas  must  be  derived  from  his  coins,  which  are  the  only  specimens  that  have  been  preserved  to  these  times. 
The  types  of  the  greater  part  are  apparently  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  Roman  money,  and  their 
resemblance  to  it  adds  considerable  weight  to  the  account  which  Jeffrey  of  ^Monmouth  has  given  of  the 
friendship  which  subsisted  between  Cunobeline  and  the  Romans.^  On  some  of  these  coins  the  name  of 
the  monarch  is  given  with  a  Latin  termination ;  and  the  devices  which  are  impressed  upon  others  are 
evident  imitations  of  the  coins  of  Augustus  Csesar.  All  the  letters  are  plainly  Roman.?  But  it  is  in 
outward  appearance  alone  that  these  coins  agree  with  the  Roman  money  of  that  period  in  which  Cunobeline 


'  See  Dr.  Stukelej's  twenty-tliree  plates;  where  he  has 
pressed  into  the  British  service  coins  of  almost  every  nation  upon 
earth.  It  is  true,  that  these  plates  were  not  published  by  Dr. 
Stukeley  himself;  but  he  had  frequently  spoken  of  them,  and  of 
British  coins  in  general,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  his  intention 
of  publishing  them,  and  consequently  to  justify  his  executor,  so 
far  as  Dr.  Stukeley 's  reputation  as  a  numismatist  was  concerned, 
in  giving  them  to  the  world.  See  Paltcographia  Sacra,  p.  66  ;  and 
Letter  to  ifacpherson  on  his  publication  of  Fingal,  pp.  8,  11. 

»  History  of  ComviaU,  2nd  edition,  pp.  269,  271. 

'  See  Plates  1,  2,  3,  and  4.     It  may  be  observed,  that  Cuno- 


beline's earliest  coins  bear  no  slight  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
specimens  in  these  Plates. 

*  British  Coins,  Plate  iv. 

^   C<rsar  de  Bella  Galileo,  lib.  v. 

*  It  is  expressly  called  so  by  Dio  Cassius. 

'  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth's  Brtti^  History,  book  iv.  chap.  xi. 
Suetonius,  in  the  Life  of  Caligula. 

®  Jeffrey  of  Monmoullh,  as  above. 

'  Plates  of  British  Coins,  IV.  and  V.  See  an  alphabet  formed 
fi-om  the  legends  of  Gaulish  coins  in  Bouteroue,  p.  157,  the 
peculiar  letters  of  which  do  not  appear  on  any  of  Cunobeline's 
monev. 
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IS  generally  supposed  to  have  reigned,  for  in  weight  they  are  widely  different.'  The  cause  of  this  variation 
from  the  prototype  in  so  important  a  point  cannot  now  be  ascertained;  but  it  seems  to  justify  a  suspicion 
that  the  weights  were  regulated  in  conformity  with  other  British  money  then  current ;  and  in  confirmation 
of  this  suspicion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  some  of  the  coins  which  bear  the  united  names  of  Cunobeline  and 
Camuloduuum,  resemble  in  type  those  which  are  usually  attributed  to  earlier  British  kings. 

On  many  of  the  coins  with  the  name  of  Cunobeline  a  word  appears  that  has  occasioned  much 
controversy,  but  without  any  elucidation  of  its  meaning,  which  still  remains  involved  in  impenetrable 
obscurity.  It  is  commonly  written  tascio,  but  sometimes  tascia.  By  some  antiquaries  it  has  been 
supposed  to  signify  tribute,  and  that  the  money  so  stamped  was  intended  for  the  particular  purpose  of 
paying  the  impositions  which  the  Romans  had  laid  upon  the  Britons.-  Though  this  opinion  bear  the 
sanction  of  great  names,  yet  it  cannot  be  admitted  without  further  proof  than  the  uncertain  supposed 
derivation  from  Tag ;  whether  that  British  term  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  taxatio,  or  as  designating 
the  dignity  of  chief  or  prince  by  whom  the  tribute  was  to  be  paid ;  for,  1  believe,  no  other  instance  can  be 
produced  of  a  coinage  expressly  formed  for  one  peculiar  kind  of  payment  only ;  and  that  coinage  also  of 
workmanship  so  rude  as  not  to  be  calculated  for  currency  amongst  the  people  to  whom  it  was  to  be  paid. 
That  tascio  has  not  the  meaning  of  king,  or  chief,  appears  probable,  from  its  being  found  on  the  reverse  of 
a  coin  of  Cunobeline,  who  is  styled  Cunobelinus  Rex  on  the  obverse.^ 

Mr.  Wise  inclined  to  think  that  it  meant  the  name  of  either  a  people  or  a  city ;  and  fancied  that 
his  conjecture  was  confirmed  by  discovering  in  Pliny,  Lib.  3,  "  tascodvnitari  cononiensis,  GallicB 
Narbonensis  Populum  ;"  or,  as  Harduin  read  the  words  from  MS.  tascodvni  TARVcyNONiEN'SEs.^ 

According  to  the  interpretation  of  other  learned  men,  tascio  is  the  name  of  the  moneyer.  To  this 
explanation,  though  it  is  doubtless  much  more  plausible  than  the  former,  there  are  objections  which  cannot 
easily  be  obviated.  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  tascio  or  tascia  is  a  Roman  or 
British  name ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  custom  of  placing  the  moneyer's  name  upon  the  coins  is  of  modern 
origin  when  compared  with  the  date  of  this  money ;  it  is  also  a  circumstance  not  readily  to  be  accounted 
for,  that  only  one  other  instance  is  known  where  any  word  which  can  be  supposed  the  name  of  a  moneyer  ^ 
occurs,  although  nearly  forty  varieties  of  Cunobeline's  coins  have  been  discovered. 

If  however,  a  moneyer  be  intended  by  this  word,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  connexion  with  the  mint  at 
Camulodunum,  as  it  is  not  to  be  found  on  the  various  coins  whereon  the  name  of  that  place  is  impressed ; 
but  appears  either  alone,  or  joined  with  va.  van.  vani.  vanit.  or  nova,  which  I  know  not  how  to  explain, 
or  with  VER,  which  is  with  great  probability  supposed  to  mean  Verulam;  for  verlamio  is  found,  at  length, 
on  coins  of  similar  workmanship ;  and  the  importance  of  this  city,  the  capital  of  Cunobeline's  original 
dominions,  would  in  all  probability  entitle  it  to  the  privilege  of  a  mint. 

In  consequence  of  the  connexion  between  the  names  of  Cunobeline  and  tascio,  those  coins  which 
bear  the  latter  name,  without  the  former,  are  usually  attributed  to  that  monarch ;  and  the  propriety  of 
this  appropriation  is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  similarity  in  style  of  the  coins  themselves. 

If  the  money  which  bears  the  name  of  Verulam  be  rightly  given  to  Cunobeline,  it  should  seem  that  he 
had  two  mints  established  in  his  dominions ;  one  at  that  place,  now  St.  Alban's  in  Hertfordshire,  and  the 
other  at  Camulodunum,  now  Colchester  in  Essex. ^ 


*  See  explanations  of  the  above  plates. 

'  Camden,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Powell.  Gough's  Bri- 
tannia, vol.  i.  p.  Ixv.  Baxter,  glossary  in  voce.  Cabte,  Hist, 
of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  98.     Pettisgal,  Dissertation  on  the  Tascia. 

'  See  Plate  V.  No.  19. 

*  JN'um.  Anliq.  in  Scriniis  Bodkianis  reconditorum  Catalogus, 
p.  2-26. 

^  That  is,  soLiDo.  See  appendix  to  plates  of  British  and 
Anglo-Saxon  coins,  plate  XXIX.  Another  coin  reads  tascio 
vRiooN,  which  1  know  not  how  to  explain.  See  the  same 
plate. 

VOL.    I. 


®  The  opinion  of  a  late  eminent  antiquary  on  this  subject 
must  not  be  concealed,  although  it  attempts  to  annihilate,  at  one 
blow,  all  British  coinage  whatsoever.  Ho  says,  "  it  is  easy  to 
demonstrate  that  the  coins  of  Cunobelin,  on  which  the  advocates 
for  the  existence  of  British  money  build  their  principal  proofs, 
together  with  all  the  rest  of  the  British  series  exhibited  and 
speciously  explained  by  Camden,  Thoresby,  and  Walker,  are 
either  pieces  of  Saxon  mintage  in  England,  or  were  imported  by 
the  Saxons  from  Germany,  or  by  the  Romans  from  their  con- 
quered provinces.  To  suppose  that  some  of  them  were  northern, 
and  that  they  found  their  way  into  England,  after  Rome  had  been 
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It  is  probable  that  the  British  coinage  closed  with  the  money  of  this  monarch  ;  for  in  a  very  few  years 
after  his  decease,  the  second  subjection  of  Britain  took  place,  under  Claudius;  and  was  so  complete  and 
severe,  that  the  country  became  rather  a  Roman  that  a  British  island.  Among  other  circumstances  which 
prove  the  entire  subjugation  of  the  Britons,  the  edict  which  ordained  that  all  money  current  amongst  them 
should  bear  the  imperial  stamp,  is  peculiarly  conclusive.  This  fact  is  related  by  Gildas,'  and  is  warranted 
by  the  usual  practice  of  the  Romans.- 

That  this  prohibition  was  followed  up  by  the  establishment  of  Roman  mints  in  Britain  is  highly 
probable,  although  no  satisfactory  evidence  can  be  brought  forward  to  prove  the  fact.  That  which  is 
usually  adduced  is  nothing  more  than  initial  letters  upon  the  coins,  which  are  equally  applicable  to  many 
other  places  within  the  Roman  empire,  where  mints  were  undoubtedly  situated. '  The  coins  of  Carausius 
and  AUectus,  the  seat  of  whose  empire  was  in  Britain,  have  a  strong  claim  to  be  considered  as  the 
production  of  British  mints,  but  by  no  means  a  decided  one,  for  the  dominions  of  both  those  emperors 
extended  to  the  Continent,  and  one  of  them  at  least  was  acknowledged  as  partner  in  the  general  empire, 
and  had  in  consequence  correspondence  and  connexion  with  the  places  where  mints  had  been  long 
established.  The  coins  themselves  furnish  no  e\adence  to  determine  the  question ;  though,  from  single 
letters  or  syllables  upon  them,  the  existence  of  various  mints  in  Britain  during  the  reign  of  Carausius  has 
been  fancifully  determined.^* 

The  Romans  having  kept  possession  of  their  conquests  in  Britain  nearly  four  hundred  years,  totally 
deserted  that  island  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Soon  after  their  departure,  the  Britons,  who 
had  been  previously  weakened  by  their  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  were  now  left  totally  defenceless  by 
the  withdrawing  of  the  legions,  were  compelled  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Saxons,  to  protect  them  against  the 
inroads  of  their  powerful  neighbours.      The  required  assistance  was  readily  granted;    but  the   Saxons, 


sacked  in  the  great  Gothic  migration,  would  open  a  new  and 
ample  field  of  rational  hypothesis."  Warton's  Specimen,  of  a  His- 
tory of  Oxfordshire,  2d  edition,  p.  68. 

Had  the  learned  author  been  at  all  conversant  with  Saxon 
coinage,  he  would  never  have  hazarded  so  untenable  a  position,  as 
that  the  money  which  bears  the  name  of  Cunobeline  could  be 
referred  to  the  workmanship  of  that  people. 

Tlie  whole  extract,  which  is  in  every  part  unsupported  by  any 
thing  like  proof,  exhibits  a  striking  example  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  firmest  mind  may  be  warped  by  a  preconceived  hypo- 
thesis. Warton  borrowed  this  idea  from  his  friend  Wise,  who 
derived  it  from  Salmon's  Survey  of  England.  [JS'wni.  Antiq. 
Serin,  Bodleianis  recond.  Catalogus,  p.  228],  That,  howevei', 
which  was  only  conjecture  with  Wise  and  Salmon,  became  abso- 
lute proof  to  the  mind  of  Warton. 

'  De  ercidio  Britannia:,  cap.  5. 

*  It  is  observable  that  those  Britons  who  retired  into  Wales 
never  struck  money  during  their  slate  of  independence  upon  the 
monarchs  of  England  ;  neither  was  any  money  ever  coined  spe- 
cially for  them  after  they  were  conquered  by  Edward  I. 

^  Fabian  Philips  says  that  Julius  Caesar  coined  leather  money 
in  Britain,  but  quotes  no  authority  for  the  strange  assertion. 
See  Archaeohgia,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  187,  188. 

*  Dr.  Stukeley  (who,  to  adopt  Dr.  Johnson's  expression, 
•*  bent  a  keen  eye  on  vacancy,")  hesitates  not  to  point  out  the 
particular  places  where  many  of  the  coins  of  Carausius  were 
mimed,  and  likewise  to  determine  the  precise  days  on  which  most 
of  them  were  struck.      According  to  him  the  mints  were  these  : 

c  Cataractonium  ;  the  Thornburgh  mint  at  Cateric.  In 
another  place  this  mint  is  removed  to  Cirencester, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  same  coin.  Paiaographia 
Britannica,  No.  iii.  p.  21 , 

CLA.    Clausenlura  ;   Southampton. 


IM.      Isurium  ilonetarium  ;   Aldborough,  Yorkshire. 
sir..     Monetarium  Londinense  ;   London. 
M.       Menapia;   St.  David's, 
n.        Rutupium ;   Richborough. 
s.         Sorbioduni ;  Old  Sarum. 

Medallic  History  of  Carausius,  Book  i.  p.  278. 

But  though  no  evidence  exists  of  the  working  of  legitimate 
Roman  mints  in  Britain,  there  is,  however,  sufficient  proof  that 
counterfeiters  of  their  money  carried  on  their  operations  here. 
Several  hundred  moulds  for  casting  Roman  coins  were  discovered 
at  Edington,  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  year  1801,  in  consequence 
of  a  disclosure  of  them  at  some  former  period,  which  is  recorded 
in  Mr.  Gough's  Camden,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  That  these  were  the 
tools  oi*  counterfeiters  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that 
moulds  for  the  coins  of  different  emperors,  &c.,  were  foimd  toge- 
ther ;  n,-imely,  for  Severus,  Julia  his  wife,  Caracalla,  Geta,  Ma- 
crinus,  Elagabalus,  .\Iexander  Severus,  3Iaximin,  JIaximus, 
Plautilla,  Julia  Paula,  and  Julia  Maniniaea;  for  the  casting  of 
these  at  the  same  time  could  only  take  place  in  the  hands  of 
illegal  coiners.  One  coin,  which  was  principally  of  tin,  was  found 
in  the  moulds,  and  a  lump  of  the  same  metal  was  also  dug  up 
with  them.  Other  moulds  for  the  same  purpose  have  been  disco- 
vered at  Ryton  in  Shropsliire,  and  at  Lingivel  in  Yorkshire. 

See  Archceologia,  vol.  xiii.  p.  99. 


•  ]Mr.  Ruding  seems  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence 
of  numerous  coins  of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  of  his  sons,  which 
have  the  exergual  letters,  PLON.,  respecting  which  the  best 
numismatists  are  agreed  that  the  most  probable  interpretation  is, 
Percussa,  or  Pecunia  Londi7iensis.  These  coins,  too,  while 
frequently  found  in  this  country,  are  rarely  discovered  on  the 
continent. — [Ed.  of  the  present  edition.] 
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having  in  the  character  of  allies,  once  got  footing  in  the  kingdom,  soon  settled  themselves  too  firmly  to  be 
removed,  and  by  degrees  brought  the  whole  country  under  their  subjection.  The  conquered  were  then 
compelled  to  adopt  the  laws  and  customs,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  language  of  their  conquerors,  and 
were  at  length  so  intimately  mingled  with  them  as  to  form  one  people,  under  the  common  denomination  of 
Anfflo-Saxons. 

They  were  not,  however,  at  first  under  the  government  of  a  sole  monarch,  but  seven  (as  they  are 
more  usually  numbered,  though  in  fact  they  were  eight')  distinct  kingdoms  were  formed,  at  different 
periods,  as  the  commanders  of  the  invading  armies  were  able  to  establish  their  authority,  and  of  various 
extent  in  proportion  to  their  power. 

Until  these  petty  dominions  were  entirely  subdued,  the  Roman  money  probably  continued  to  circulate 
in  them ;  but  when  their  respective  sovereigns  were  quietly  settled  on  their  thrones,  they  established  mints, 
which  appear  to  have  been  regulated  by  laws  brought  with  them  from  the  Continent.  This  conclusion  is 
formed  from  their  dissimilarity  to  those  by  which  the  Roman  mints  were  governed,  and  which  alone  were 
then  in  force  on  this  island.  It  has,  however,  been  doubted  whether  the  Saxons  possessed,  at  their  arrival 
in  Britain,  any  knowledge  of  the  art  of  coinage ;  and  the  account  which  Tacitus  gave  of  that  people,  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  first  century,  has  been  strangely  insisted  on  as  descriptive  of  their  manners,  after  a 
lapse  of  nearly  four  hundred  years.^  In  truth,  the  state  of  the  arts  amongst  them  at  that  period,  and 
during  the  following  century,  is  involved  in  almost  impenetrable  obscurity.  History  is  totally  silent,  and 
scarcely  any  relics  are  to  be  found;  but  those  few  which  do  remain,  are  fortunately  such  as  will  elucidate 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry.  Sceattse  are  known  of  the  early  kings  of  Kent,  some  of  which  must  have  been 
struck  within  the  sixth  century ;  and  there  are  others  so  similar  to  them  in  type  as  to  justify  their  appro- 
priation to  the  same  people,  but  which,  from  their  symbols,  were  evidently  coined  before  their  conversion 
to  Christianity,'  and  were,  therefore,  probably  brought  with  them  from  the  Continent. 

Those  who  deny  that  the  Saxons  possessed  any  knoft'ledge  of  the  art  of  coinage  before  they  landed  in 
Britain,  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  point  out  the  source  from  whence  they  derived  it  after  their 
arrival ;  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  money  bears  not,  either  in  form,  type,  or  weight,  the  least  resemblance  to 
those  coins  which  at  that  time  were  the  current  specie  of  the  island.^  This  must  necessarily  have  been 
composed  of  Roman  money  with,  possibly,  a  small  intermixture  of  the  British,  neither  of  which  could  have 
been  the  prototype  of  the  Saxon.  That  the  barbarous  workmanship  of  the  British  coins  should  not  have 
excited  their  imitation  is  not  surprising;  but  that  they  should  have  continued  their  own  rude  mode  of 
coining,  in  preference  to  the  beautiful  specimens  of  Roman  art  which  were  constantly  before  their  eyes, 
must  be  ascribed  to  a  rooted  detestation  of  that  people,  whose  oppression  they  had  experienced,  and  whose 
manners  and  customs  they  therefore  abhorred  to  follow. 

No  records  of  the  internal  constitution  of  the  heptarchic  mints  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  for  their 
laws  are  entirely  silent  upon  the  subject,  and  all  the  information  which  can  be  collected  from  the  coins 
which  remain  is  merely  this,  that  the  money  was  of  equal  weight  and,  probably,  fineness  with  the  later 
Anglo-Saxon  pennies;  and  that  the  moneyers  stamped  their  names  upon  it;  but  that  the  custom  of  adding 
the  place  of  mintage  was  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  almost  solely  confined  to  the  Ecclesiastical  coins  of 
Canterbury.5  When  the  heptarchy  was  dissolved,  and  its  different  kingdoms  were  united  in  one 
sovereignty,  it  appears  that  the  mints  were  regulated  by  laws  framed  in  the  Wittenageraote,  or  great  council 

'    They  are  thus  enumerated   by   Rudborne  :    Kent ;   south       j  version  of  the   Saxons  from  paganism,  by  St.    Augustine,   cora- 

Saxons;  east  Saxons;  east  Angles;  west  Saxons  ;  Mercia ;   Nor-  menced.      See  Plate  III. 

thumberland,  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  Deira,  and  Bernicia.       |  *  Amongst  the  almost  innumerably  various  types  which  are 

HUt.  Major  jrintoniensis,  p.  187.       I  '°"'"*  "P™  '^"^  Anglo-Saxon  money,  there  are  only  two  known 

j  which    can  with   any   possibility  be  derived   from   the    Romans. 

'  Pegge's  Assemblage  of  Coins  fabricated  by  Archbishops  of  These  are,  a  sceatta,  unappropriated   [Plate   I.  No.  25],  and  a 

Canterbury,  p.  42.  penny  of  Ethilbert  II.   [Plate  III.],  both  of  which  bear  on  the 

reverse  an  uncouth   representation  of  the  Wolf,    with    Romulus 

'  See  Plates  of  Sceattae,  where  several  will  be  found  without  and  Remus, 

the  distinguishing  mark  of  Christianity.       It  is  also  wanting  on  »  See  Plate  III.  Beldred,  No.  I  ;  the  earliest  instance  of  the 

the  Sceatta  of  Ethilbert  I.  king  of  Kent,  in  whose  reign  the  con-       I  name  of  a  mint  on  an  beptarchic  coin. 
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of  the  nation,  although  the  moneyers  are  expressly  said  to  be  the  king's.'  Besides  the  royal  mints,  there 
were  others  in  which  the  privilege  of  coining  was  exercised  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  as 
well  under  the  heptarchic  kings  as  under  the  sole  monarchy.^ 

The  weight  which  was  used  in  these  mints  differed  from  that  which  was  applied  to  commercial 
purposes,"  and  was  probably  brought  with  them  from  the  Continent,  as  it  varied  considerably  from  the 
Roman,  which  it  exceeded  in  power,  and  was  nearly  similar  to  that  which  is  still  used  in  Germany  for  the 
regulation  of  money,  and  which  has  long  been  known  in  that  country  by  the  name  of  the  Cologne  pound." 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Saxons  derived  this  weight,  and  its  application  to  money,  from  the  Greeks, 
in  consequence  of  their  mercantile  intercourse  with  that  people ;  and  the  conjecture  has  been  supported  by 
the  following  arguments.  First,  the  near  resemblance  of  the  Grecian  and  Anglo-Saxon  weights  and 
measures,  both  of  length  and  capacity.  Secondly,  the  forming  the  greater  weights  and  estimates  upon  the 
same  combinations  of  the  pound.  This  is  instanced  in  the  nummulary  talent,  which  was  in  common  use  by 
the  Greeks,  and  according  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  rated  their  greater  fines,  that  is,  by  multiples  of 
sixty  pounds.  The  talent  was  also  common  to  both  people  as  a  weight,  and  continues  to  be  so  used  in  the 
mint  to  this  day;  for  the  journey  of  silver,  or  the  quantity  which  is  weighed  off  at  one  time,  is  sixty 
pounds,  and  the  journey  of  gold  one-fourth  of  that  weight.  Thirdl)',  the  common  way  of  reckoning  money 
among  the  Saxons,  by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  which  resembles  the  Greek  minje,  drachmje,  and  oboli. 

And,  lastly,  their  mode  of  stating  fractions,  or  parts  of  quantities,  which  is  exactly  similar  to  the 
Greek  idiom.  For  frubbe  halpe  hunb,  and  people  healp  hunb,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  are  exactly  equivalent  to  Trefnov  i]ixna\avTov,  and  ejSSofiov  ijuna\avTov,  four  talents  and  a 
half,  and  six  talents  and  a  half;  one  half  part  of  each  individual  number  or  sum  being  deducted  in  all  the 
instances.* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  resemblances  here  traced,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  Saxons  must 
necessarily  have  been  imitators  of  the  Greeks.  For,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  they  should  have  borrowed 
so  much  from  them,  without  having  borrowed  something  more;  and  it  might  with  reason  be  expected  that 
some  at  least  of  their  nummulary  terms  should  be  referable  to  the  Greek  language.  As  this  is  clearly  not 
the  case,''  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  both  the  Greeks  and  Saxons  derived  their  ideas  of  money  from  one 
common  source ;  that  is,  either  immediately  or  mediately  from  Egypt,  the  grand  reservoir  from  which 
science  overspread  the  earth.  The  precise  weight  of  the  Saxon  money  pound  cannot  now  be  ascertained 
by  positive  evidence,  because  the  coins  (the  only  authorities  remaining  from  whence  it  might  have  been 
deduced)  are  of  such  rude  and  unequal  workmanship,  that  no  certain  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  them 
to  that  point.  Presumptive  evidence,  however,  is  not  wanting  to  shew  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  which 
was  so  long  known  in  our  mints  by  the  name  of  the  pound  Tower.' 

When  William  the  Conqueror  ratified  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  he  declared  that  the  weights 
and  measures  which  had  been  established  by  his  predecessors  should  still  continue  to  be  used.s  That  the 
mints  were  regulated  according  to  this  declaration,  not  only  during  his  reign,  but  also  in  those  of  his 
successors,   until  the  '28th  of  Edward  I.  may  be  inferred  from  the  coins  of  that  period,   which  have  this 

'  Leges  Mtliektani.     Wilkiiis,  Le§,es  Anglo-Saxonicrc,  p.  59.         I  From  a  passage  in  Jlalthew  Paris  it  appears,  that  in  1249  the 

^  See  a  more  enlarged  account  of  the  Ecclesiastical  mints,  in       |       German  money  was  somewhat  lighter  than  the  English.     P.  665. 


the  introduction  to  the  account  of  the  several  mints  which  have 
at  various  times  existed  in  Britain,  and  its  dependencies. 

'  That  pound  consisted   of  fifteen  ounces.       See  Bromton, 
column  899. 

*  The  old  Tower,  or  Saxon  ounce,  as  taken 

from  the  accounts  in  our  exchequer,  A.  D.  1527 

The  present  Colonia  ounce    .... 

Strasburgh  ounce,  from  standards  made  12.38 


Troy  Grains 

Dec. 

450. 



451. 

38 

451. 

38 

'  Clarke's  Connexion  of  the  Soman,  Saion,  and  English  Coins, 
page  28,  &c. 

^  Mr.  Clarke,  at  p.  36,  gives  a  short  specimen  of  the  affinity 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Sason  languages,  in  which  not  a 
single  instance  of  any  term  relating  to  money  occurs,  and,  in  the 
only  word  which  is  connected  with  the  suhject  of  our  inquiry, 
considerable  etymological  enthusiasm  will  be  necessary  to  trace  a 


The  old   Saxon   or    Tower   ounce,    from    the  j  resemblance  between  the  Greek  nx0<"  ""d  the  Saxon  |jibt. 
Chamber  of  Accounts  at  Paris,  about  Ed-  '   Mr.    Folkes  first    made   this   important   discovery.        See 

ward  the  II Id's  time,  after  1327  .         .         451.  76  !  Table  of  English  Silver  Coins,  p.  3,  note*. 

Clarke's  Connexion,  p.  24.  i  '  Wilkins's  Leges  Anglo-Saronica,  p.  228. 
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agreement  with  the  Saxon  pennies,  that  tiiey  are  of  the  same  standard  of  fineness,  and  that  the  heaviest  of 
them  are  equal  to,  bat  never  exceed,  the  weight  of  the  largest  of  those  coins,  whilst  the  smallest  do  not  fall 
short  of  the  lightest  which  have  been  hitiierto  discovered. 

The  Saxon  pound  was  also,  like  the  pound  Tower,  divided  into  twelve  ounces.' 

If  this  supposition  of  the  identity  of  the  Saxon  pound  and  the  pound  Tower  be  just,  then  the  weight 
of  the  former  will  be  equal  to  5400  Troy  grains,  being  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  lighter  than  the  pound 
of  that  denomination ;  for  that  is  declared  to  be  the  proportion  of  the  pounds  Tower  and  Troy  in  a  procla- 
mation of  the  18th  of  Henry  VIII.  With  this  estimate,  the  size  of  both  the  Saxon  and  early  Norman 
pennies  agree,  as  nearly  as  could  be  expected  from  the  rude  workmanship  of  those  times  ;  for,  according  to 
it,  each  penny  should  weioh  22|  Troy  grains,  which  many  of  them  actually  do,  and  very  few  indeed  of 
them  exceed.  That  some  of  them  fall  short  of  this  weight  may  be  accounted  for,  with  great  probability, 
partly  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  workmen,  and  partly  from  the  necessities  of  the  monarch  by  whose 
command  they  were  struck. 

Before  we  proceed  to  enumerate  the  coins  which  were  formed  as  proportions  of  this  pound,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  clear  the  way  by  determining  whether  the  Saxons  coined  any  gold.  As  this  question  has 
been  a  good  deal  agitated,  and  still  remains  unsettled,  it  may  be  proper  to  enter  into  it  at  some  length. 
TJie  chief  arguments  on  the  affirmative  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Clarke-  and  Dr.  Pegge.' 

The  former  begins  by  stating,  that  "  the  laws  of  all  nations,  in  their  first  settlements  at  least,  estimate 
all  their  sums  of  money  either  by  such  nummulary  weights,  or  such  coins,  as  were  then  certainly  in  use 
among  them.  Making  payments,  or  fixing  penalties,  in  such  denominations  of  money  as  were  not  then 
in  being,  was  a  thing  utterly  unknown :  these  are  the  effects  of  time,  when,  by  revolutions  in  the  state, 
or  distress  in  the  finances,  the  government  is  obliged  to  take  new  measures,  and  alter  their  coins.  The 
Salic  laws  estimate  every  single  fine  in  such  coins  as  were  then  actually  current  in  France,  as  appears  by 
the  several  sorts  of  them  now  remaining."  * 

Without  the  qualifying  words  which  I  have  given  in  italics,  this  argument  is  inadmissible,  and  with 
them  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  case  as  it  is  made  out  by  Mr.  Clarke :  for  tlie  earliest  instance  whicii 
he  has  produced  with  a  date  is  in  the  year  876,  more  than  four  centuries  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in 
Britain ;  a  period  sufficiently  long  for  all  the  effects  of  time,  which  he  speaks  of,  to  have  taken  place. 
Mr.  Clarke  thus  proceeds :  "  Purciiases  of  estates  were  made,  and  legacies  bequeathed,  in  mancuses,  by 
weight.  Can  it  be  believed  that  mere  ideal  money  was  ever  ordered  to  be  paid  by  weight?"*  He 
afterwards  says,  that  "  paying  money  by  weight  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  was  no  nominal  estimate."  ^ 

This  argument,  if  pursued  to  its  utmost  extent,  will  prove  more  than  its  author  intended  to  assert ;  for 
what  then  will  be  the  solidi  ad  pondus,  and  the  lihrce  ad  pondus,  of  Domesday  Book  ?  If  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  actual  coins  because  they  were  paid  by  weight,  we  shall  be  reduced  to  tlie  absurdity  of 
admitting  that  the  penny,  the  shilling,  and  the  pound,  were  of  equal  weight,  for  they  are  so  stated  to  be  in 
that  record.  We  there  find,  Denar' qui  sunt  xx"  in  ora;'  Sol.  de  xx"  in  ora;^  Lib.  de  xx"  in  ora;9  all 
of  which  appear  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  ounce.  But  this  appearance  is  occasioned  by  the  brief 
and,  in  consequence,  obscure  manner  of  statement.  When  they  are  written  at  length,  they  appear  thus, 
without  any  possibility  of  their  being  misunderstood:  Solid,  de  den'  xx''  in  ora;'°  or  Lib.  de  denar'  qui 
sunt  xx"  in  ora."  Weight,  therefore,  is  no  proof  that  the  money  to  which  it  is  annexed  was  an  actual 
coin,  but  only  that  it  was  a  determinate  quantity  of  known  coins.  Nor,  if  it  should  be  admitted  as  such 
proof,  would  it  go  the  length  which  Mr.  Clarke's  object  requires,  which  is,  to  prove  that  the  mancus  was  a 
Saxon  coin. 


'  This  appears  from  a  Treatise  de  Computo,  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  Bede.'  It  says,  Libra,  sive  As.  est  duodecim  uncia- 
rum.     Clarke's  Connexion^  p.  14. 


*  As  this  Treatise  was  written  in  the  year  980  [See  Smith's 
edition  of  Bede,  p.  814],  it  could  not  be  the  composition  of  Bede, 
who  died  before  the  middle  of  the  8th  century. 


'  Clarke's  Connexion  of  the  Roman,  S<uoji,  and  English  Coins, 
4to.     London,  1707. 

^  Peggn's  Scries  of  Disserlalions  on  some  Anglo-Saxon  Remains, 
4to.     London,  1756.  '  Clarke's  Connexion,  p.  272. 

5  Id.  p.  273.  ^  Id.  p.  291,  note  [t]. 

'  liomesday  Book,  vol.  i.  folio  I.  ^  Id.  folio  II,  b. 

9  Id.  folio  a4.  •"  Id.  folio  2,  b.  •'   Id.  folio  1. 
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But,  says  be,  "  as  specific  legacies  were  left  in  mancuses,  is  it  not  evident  that  they  were  English 
coins  ?  During  the  long  and  frequent  currency  of  Portugal  gold  in  this  kingdom,  I  never  heard  that  any 
legacies  were  left  in  moidores,  or  six  and  thirty  shilling  pieces."  ' 

These  two  cases  are,  however,  by  no  means  parallel  ones.  During  the  time  that  the  Portugal  money 
circulated  in  this  kingdom,  there  existed  likewise  a  lawful  gold  coin,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  denomi- 
nation of  coin  which  would  appear  in  all  legal  acts.  I  say  denomination  of  coin,  because  I  believe  a 
legacy  in  guineas  instead  of  pounds  is  of  almost  as  rare  occurrence  as  one  in  Portugal  money.  But, 
supposing  that  a  bequest  of  moidores  should  be  found,  would  it  any  more  amount  to  a  proof  that  they  were 
English  coins,  than  a  legacy  in  pounds  proves  them  to  be  actual  coins? 

Mr.  Clarke  proceeds  thus :  "  Gold  was  sufficiently  plentiful  amongst  the  Saxons,  -  and  had  been  coined 
in  almost  all  the  gothic  settlements  ever  since  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  government.  Therefore  our 
monarchs,  now  grown  more  considerable,  and  ranking  higher  in  Europe,  must  have  followed  their  example."^ 

This  MUST^  is  a  round  assertion,  but  no  proof.  The  author  states  that  gold  had  been  coined  in 
almost  all  the  gothic  settlements,  consequently  not  in  all;  and  the  same  reasons,  whatever  they  were,  which 
prevented  coining  in  some  of  the  Gothic  settlements,  might  also  have  prevented  coining  by  the  Saxons. 

"  Where  the  drachmse  were  the  goldsmiths'  weights,  they  were  likewise  the  common  coins.  The 
weight  and  value  of  many  Saxon  ornaments,  &c.  of  gold  were  almost  always  estimated  in  mancuses.  Is 
not  the  fact  almost  as  evident  in  this  case,  that,  where  the  mancuses  were  the  usual  goldsmiths'  weights, 
they  had  certainly  such  coins?  The  coins  of  any  other  country  would  never  have  been,  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  the  standard  of  the  Saxon  weights."* 

Yet  Mr.  Clarke,  at  the  page  referred  to  below,^  acknowledges  that  the  mancus  was  originally  an 
adopted  coin.  Will  his  argument  prove  that  it  was  ever  naturalized  by  the  Saxons?  The  tenor  of  his 
reasoning  in  this  case  also,  as  in  a  former  one,  will  lead  him  to  prove  too  much ;  for  it  is  as  applicable  to 
the  pound  as  to  the  mancus. 

"  There  was  certainly  no  more  difficulty  in  coining  a  mancus  than  a  penny.  Towards  the  middle  ef 
the  ninth  century,  our  artists  in  England  were  not  much  inferior  to  the  best  in  Europe,"'' 

To  infer,  from  what  man  can  do,  what  he  has  actually  done,  is  surely  most  inconclusive.  The  coins  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  kings  might,  by  this  mode  of  arguing,  be  proved  not  to  have  been  struck  by  them; 
because  their  seals  are  of  workmanship  infinitely  superior  to  them,  and  consequently  their  coins  must  have 
been  more  highly  finished. 

"  Legal  fines  were  estimated,  and  cattle  were  valued,  in  mancuses.  In  such  instances,  which  more 
immediately  concerned  almost  the  lowest  rank  of  inhabitants,  to  make  the  laws  speak  the  language  of 
another  countrj',  and  adjust  their  fines  and  petty  controversies  by  the  value  of  such  coins  as  were  never 
uttered  from  their  own  mints,  must  have  been  a  very  unaccountable  absurdity."^ 

Absurd  as  this  practice  may  seem  to  be,  yet  it  has  continued  even  to  our  times,  for  fines  are  at  this  day 
estimated  by  marks  and  pounds.  Those  persons  whom  Mr.  Clarke  has  represented  as  being  more  imme- 
diately interested  in  the  above  estimates  and  valuation  were  probably,  of  all  the  inhabitants,  the  least 
concerned  in  them  ;  for  a  fine  of  any  number  of  mancuses,  each  of  which  was  then  the  price  of  an  ox,  was 
not  likely  to  affect  almost  the  lowest  ranks  of  mankind. 

"Archbishop  ^'Elfric,  specifying  the  several  sorts  of  money  in  England,  says,  five  pennies  make  a 
shilling,  and  thirty  pennies  a  manes.  The  Archbishop,  as  appears  by  the  broken  remains  of  the  former 
paragraph,  had  observed  that  the  Romans  had  a  great  variety  of  names  for  their  coins,  but  the  English  had 
usually  only  three.  The  Romans  applied  all  their  nummulary  language  to  such  real  coins  as  were  struck 
within  that  empire;  and  must  not  the  English  appellations  be  understood  in  the  same  manner?  Is  there 
any  other  way  of  making  tolerable  sense  of  this  passage,  but  by  admitting  that  the  mancus  was  an  English 
coin?     To  take  it  in  any  other  view,  makes  the  paragraph  contradict  itself;    for  a  pound  is  certainly  as 


■   Conneiion,  p.  275. 

=  Id.  p.  276.  '  Id.  p.  278. 

*  I  know  not  when  this  lofty  term  took  place  of  the  more 


modest  possibly  and  probably,  which  seem  to  be  the  proper  language 

of  conjecture. 

'  Conneiion,  p.  276.    »  Id.  p.  2S0.     '  Id.  p.  278.    «  Id.  p.  282. 
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much  money  of  account  as  a  mancus  or  shilling.     If  the  Archbishop  had  not  confined  his  observations  to  his 
own  country  he  would  have  enlarged  his  catalogue  by  the  Byzantine  aurei,  and  the  Frank  sols."' 

I  see  not  how  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  ^Elfric's  statement,  which  is  so  imperfect  that  its 
intention  cannot  even  be  guessed.  It  stands  entirely  unconnected  with  the  passage  that  precedes  it,  and  is 
itself  the  concluding  paragraph,  so  that  no  assistance  can  be  derived  from  the  context.  Even  if  Mr. 
Clarke's  idea  of  the  purport  of  that  which  is  wanting  in  the  fragment  were  to  be  allowed,  yet  it  is  evident 
the  Archbishop's  enumeration  does  not  contain  all  the  coins  which  were  then  current,  for  the  halfpenny,  the 
farthing,  and  the  styca,  are  omitted :-  an  omission  for  which  it  will  be  impossible  satisfactorily  to  account, 
if  it  be  previously  taken  for  granted,  that  a  distinct  and  correct  list  of  all  the  coins  then  struck  by  the 
Saxons  was  intended.  The  same  incongruous  mixture  of  the  names  of  real  coins,  and  of  money  of  account 
(which  is  by  Mr.  Clarke  deemed  so  absurd),  still  has  a  place  in  common  speech  ;  for  should  we  not  now  say 
that  twelve  pence  make  a  shilling,  and  twenty  shillings  a  pound,  without  any  design  of  representing  the 
latter  as  a  coin  ? 

Mr.  Clarke  considers  the  mention  of  jolbe,  together  with  j-eolppe,  in  Canute's  law,  as  decisive  that  gold 
coins  were  intended  as  well  as  silver ;  and  asks,  "  Had  this  regulation  been  confined  to  the  silver  pennies 
only,  why  is  gold  mentioned  in  the  law  at  all?"^  But  I  apprehend  that  the  law  means  only  to  express  that 
the  punishment  of  loss  of  hand  should  not  be  redeemed  by  any  fine  whatsoever,  and  therefore  both  j-eolppe 
and  jolbe  may  be  considered  as  equally  expletive.* 

The  conclusions  which  have  been  dra^-n  from  the  non-appearance  of  anj'  of  these  coins,  Mr.  Clarke 
pronounces  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  evidence  of  so  many  laws,  edicts,  and  historians,  cmd  does 
not  allow  that  circumstance  to  have  any  weight  in  the  argument.* 

It  has  however  received  considerable  accession  of  strength  since  his  time,  and  is  now,  though  certainly 
not  conclusive,  yet  a  strong  ground  of  suspicion  against  the  existence  of  Saxon  gold  coins.  Of  their  silver 
and  brass  money,  more  than  2000  varieties  are  known  to  exist.  They  have  been  found  in  large  numbers 
together,  as  if  hidden  for  the  purpose  of  preservation  in  troublesome  times,  when,  if  the  concealer  had  been 
master  of  any  gold  coins,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  they  also  would  have  been  hidden. 

Mr.  Clarke  thinks  that  the  fcill  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  solidus  of  the  Conqueror,  were  gold  coins.  This 
he  attempts  to  prove  by  arguments  similar  to  those  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  mancus  was 
an  actual  coin.'^    He  is  confident  that  they  never  could  have  been  silver  coins  on  account  of  their  great  weight." 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  says,  "  Marculf,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Merovingian  princes, 
mentions  this  solidus  in  such  a  manner  as  might  alone  determine  the  dispute  [i.  e.  whether  it  were  a  coin]. 
He  was  a  man  of  business,  and  drew  up  his  forms  of  grants,  purchases,  and  conveyances,  for  common  use. 
One  of  them  is  drawn  up  in  these  words:  '  Dono  tibi  in  auro,  vel  argento,  solidos  Francos  tantos.'  Can 
this  passage  have  any  other  import  but  this — that  these  Frank  solidi  might  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver  at 
discretion?  And  if  in  gold,  they  were  certainly  real  coins."^  But  may  it  not  be  asked,  with  equal 
propriety — how  does  this  passage  prove  the  solidus  to  be  a  gold  coin  rather  than  a  silver  one?  (which  Mr. 
Clarke  has  declared  above  it  could  not  be);  or  does  it  not  shew  that  the  value  of  so  many  solidi  might  be 
paid  in  either  gold  or  silver? 

The  custom  of  striking  gold  at  the  mint  Mr.  Clarke  thinks  was  discontinued  soon  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  if  it  continued  until  that  time,  of  which  he  is  doubtful.  His  reasons  are,  that  "the  exchange 
between  gold  and  silver,  in  the  reigns  immediately  following  William  Rufas,  was  much  altered,  and  from 
twelve   (as  it  was  in  great  part  of  the  Saxon  times)   came  down  as  low  as  nine  to  one,  the  lowest  regular 


'  Connexum,  p.  282. 

'  If  I  were  here  arguing  personally  wiih  Mr.  Clarke,  I 
should  add  to  these  coins  the  thrimsa,  which,  at  p.  235,  he 
considers  as  real  money,  but  which  is  not  found  in  -EUric's  list; 
and  also,  the  shilling  of  four  pence,  which  Mr.  Clarke  admits  is  to 
be  found  in  the  laws  af  Aethelstan,  together  with  the  shilling  of 
fiTe  pennies.  [ComeiioJt,  p.  153].  ^Elfric,  too,  in  his  translation 
of  Exodus,  ch.  xxi.  ver.  10,  speaks  of  a  shilling  of  tweWe  pennies. 


'  Connexion,  p.  353. 

*  The  words  of  the  law  are —  -j  he  lij  irib  nanou  JSir.jon  ne 
jebii  je.    re  mto  50166  ne  mis  p^^Ippe  :.    Il'ilkins,  p.  131. 

'  Conneiion,  p.  297.  °  Id.  p.  329,  &c. 

'  Yet,  at  p.  202,  he  fancies  that  he  has  detected  Saxon 
shillings  under  the  disguise  of  the  heavy  groats  of  Edward  I., 
which  are  mentioned  by  Folkes,  in  his  Table  of  English  Silver 
Coins,  p.  8.  ^  Connexion,  p.  343. 
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exchange  that  was  ever  known  in  Europe ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  not  on  a  sudden,  but  by  degrees.  But, 
as  none  of  our  old  histories  and  records  mention  any  coins,  or  any  money  of  account  which  passed  in  this 
proportion,  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  custom  of  striking  gold  coins  was  discontinued  at  the  mint; 
and  that  the  shilling  of  twelve  pence  was  nothing  more  than  a  method  of  computing  money,  till  it  appeared 
in  another  form  under  Henry  VII. ;  and  that  all  former  gold  coins,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  were  not 
any  longer  considered  as  a  species  payable  by  tale,  but  by  weight  only.  For  this  was  the  regular  and 
constant  method  of  accounting  for  gold  in  the  Exchequer."' 

In  proof  of  this  he  quotes  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer,  vol.  i.  p.  277,  and  the  Dialogue  de 
Scaccario,  lib.  ii.  cap.  26 ;  and  observes,  that  the  author  of  the  latter  work  "  was  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer  from  A.D.  1165  to  1199,  and  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  that  court.  He 
mentions  no  other  way  of  paying  gold,  but  by  weight  onlj%" 

Now,  as  paying  money  by  weight  is  by  Mr.  Clarke  determined  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  no 
nominal  estimate,-  and  as  some  of  the  instances  in  the  pages  above  referred  to  by  him  specify  the  mark,  it 
must  of  course,  according  to  his  dictum,  be  an  actual  coin.  But,  in  truth,  the  references  in  Madox  prove 
nothing  more  than  this: — that  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  gold  was  so  scarce  that  payments 
into  the  Exchequer,  which  were  stated  to  be  in  that  metal,  were  compensated  by  a  proportional  value  of 
silver.  If  INIr.  Clarke  had  maturely  considered  this  fact,  he  might  perhaps  have  found  some  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  payments  by  weight  in  Saxon  times  on  which  he  had  laid  so  much  stress,  might  possibl}' 
have  been  of  the  same  nature. 

Whilst  Mr.  Clarke  decides  that  all  payments,  &c.  wherein  mancuses  are  mentioned  (and  they  are 
very  numerous)  were  made  with  actual  coins.  Dr.  Pegge  states  his  opinion  of  the  quantity  of  Saxon  gold 
money  in  much  more  moderate  terras.  He  says  that  "  the  Saxons  here,  in  England,  probably  had  not 
much  gold  current  amongst  them,  their  payments  in  that  metal,  when  large,  being  otherwise  regulated ; 
yet  this  hinders  not,  but  a  single  gold  piece,  struck  by  way  of  medal,  may  have  come  down  to  us."^  .... 
"It  begins  now  to  appear  to  me,  that  the  Saxons  actually  struck  some  gold,  though,  perhaps,  not  much."'' 
He  afterwards  hints  a  suspicion  that  the  gold  coins  might,  like  the  stycas,  be  confined  to  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  which  might  be  the  reason  of  their  great  rarity.^ 

His  first  supposition  appears  to  be  perfectly  done  away  by  the  second ;  for  in  the  latter  it  cannot, 
I  presume,  be  doubted  that  he  intends  current  gold  coins.  If  his  suspicion  be  well  founded,  there  must 
have  been  some  peculiarity,  now  unknown,  in  the  state  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  which  could  have 
induced  the  necessity  of  striking  there  only  coins  both  of  the  highest  and  lowest  denomination  then  in  use. 

But  when  Dr.  Pegge  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  a  gold  coin  published  by  him  in  one  of  those 
dissertations  referred  to  above,  he  rises  in  his  tone,  and  pronounces  it  to  be,  "undoubtedly  an  Angh-Saxon, 
of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  being  struck  at  York,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century ;  and  perhaps  is  a 
coin;  but  this  I  speak  (says  he)  witii  diffidence,  of  the  Danish  King  Sihtric."  His  chief  arguments  to 
prove  this  are,  the  cypher  on  the  reverse,  which  he  interprets  to  mean  York,  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
piece  having  been  found  at  Hull,  which  is  likewise  \nthin  that  kingdom.  He  calls  it  a  gold  penny,  aud 
gives  the  weight  of  it,  nineteen  grains  troy;  a  weight  which  he  thinks  perfectly  agrees  with  the  period  to 
wliich  he  assigns  it,  /.  e.  the  tenth  century ;  because  the  silver  money  of  King  Edmund  and  King  Edred 
run  thereabouts,  and  he  must  believe  that  the  gold  money  was  adjusted  exactly  to  the  silver  as  to  weight, 
whatever  difference  there  was  as  to  the  value  of  the  two  meUds.  He  likewise  thinks  that,  about  that  time, 
the  mint  masters  began  in  England  to  desist  from  putting  their  own  names  only,  without  the  king's,  on  the 
specie ;  as  no  example  had  occurred  later  thau  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.^ 

The  whole  evidence,  which  Dr.  Pegge  has  collected  to  prove  that  this  coin  belongs  in  any  way  to 
Britain,  is,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  extremely  inconclusive.  In  the  cypher  he  discovers  only  the  letters  c.  i. 
and  E. ;  but  there  is  evidently  an  r  at  the  bottom  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  ligature  only,  but  which  is, 


'   Conneiion,  p.  37-2.  •  Id.  p.  291. 

^  Dissertations  on  some  Anglo-Suion  Bemains,  p.  17. 

»  Id.  p.  26. 


*  Id.  Preface,  p.  10  ;  and  In  his  account  of  a  gold  penny,  lie 
refers  it  to  the  Xorthumbrian  kingdom,  *'  where  only,  so  far  as  yet 
appears,  the  .•\nglo-Saions  coined  gold.'  p.  25.  ^  Id.  p.  24. 
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as  probably,  the  uniting  stroke  that  forms  the  two  upright  ones  into  an  m.  The  i  also,  as  he  calls  it,  is 
unquestionably  an  l.  If  these  letters  absolutelj'  exist  upon  the  coin,  as  they  appear  in  his  engraving  of  it, 
his  supposition  that  it  was  struck  at  York  must  fall  to  the  ground  !  nor  can  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
found  at  Hull,  on  which  he  appears  to  lay  considerable  stress,  be  of  any  avail  to  support  the  argument. 

The  weight  of  the  contemporary  silver  coins  of  Eadmund  and  Eadred,  which  he  conceives  to  prove 
that  this  gold  piece  was  struck  in  conformity  with  them,  is  very  incorrectly  and  loosely  stated  by  him.  He 
says  that  they  run  about  nineteen  grains;  but  in  truth  the  pennies  of  Eadmund  vary  from  17^;"^  to  '24-^^ 
grains  troy;  and  those  of  Eadred  from  16 j^^^  to  24^jy. 

From  ,the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  mint-masters  having  desisted  from  putting  their  own 
•names  only,  without  the  king's,  on  the  money,  it  is  evident  that  he  believed  such  practice  to  have  existed 
generally,  at  some  certain  period,  in  this  kingdom.  In  this,  however,  he  unquestionably  deceived  himself. 
No  instance  of  it,  either  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  is,  as  I  believe,  to  be  found ;  for  it  appears  only  on  the 
coins  of  Ecgberht,  King  of  Kent.  On  the  coins  of  Oft'a  the  moneyer's  name  is  sometimes  placed  upon  the 
obverse,  but  the  king's  name  is  never,  in  that  case,  omitted  on  tlie  reverse.  From  this  circumstance  of  the 
moneyer's  name  standing  alone,  it  seems  probable  that  the  coin  in  question  is  referable  to  that  class  M'hich  is 
described  by  Le  Blanc,  as  having  only  the  name  of  the  moneyer,  without  that  of  the  monarch,  although 
they  bore  his  image,  with  the  diadem  and  crown;  and  may,  therefore,  be  conjectured  to  be  of  French  origin. 

Dr.  Pegge's  arguments  appear  to  have  been  considered  as  so  very  feeble  by  his  friend  and  coadjutor, 
in  the  controversy  respecting  Saxon  gold,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  strengthen  them  by  the  foJlowin"' 
considerations  :  "  By  its  appearance,  and  the  place  where  it  was  found,  no  country  can  have  a  fairer  claim 
to  it  than  our  own.  In  that  great  variety  of  reverses,  which  we  meet  with  upon  the  French  aurei,  there  is 
not  one  that  resembles  this.  There  is  no  such  name  as  Leto  among  all  the  monetaires  recorded  on  their 
coins;  no  such  monogram  upon  any  of  those  which  Messieurs  Bouteroue  and  Le  Blanc  have  published. 
The  cyphers  upon  their  coins,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  relate  only  to  Aries,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Metz, 
Rheiras,  Tulle,  and  Vienne.  Mr.  Pegge,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  keep  possession  of  this  coin,  as  one  of 
the  ancient  aurei  of  this  kingdom."  - 

If  by  its  appearance  Mr.  Clarke  intended  a  resemblance  in  any  degree  whatever  to  acknowledged 
Anglo-Saxon  coins,  and  no  other  meaning  will  answer  his  purpose,  he  should  have  pointed  out  in  what 
particular  that  resemblance  consists ;  for  unless  the  coin  be  viewed  through  the  medium  of  a  pre-conceived 
hypothesis,  it  will  be  impossible  to  trace  such  a  likeness  as  will  warrant  his  conclusion.  His  argument, 
which  is  drawn  from  the  place  where  it  was  found,  will,  if  admitted  to  its  fullest  extent,  prove  that  coins, 
which  are  iiicontestably  the  produce  of  foreign  mints,  were  struck  in  our  own. 

The  great  variety  of  Reverses  which  are  found  upon  the  French  aurei,  do  authorize  the  supposition 
that  possibly  some  others  may  exist  besides  those  which  have  been  noticed  by  Bouteroue  and  Le  Elanc. 

If  his  argument,  derived  from  the  non-appearance  of  Leto  as  a  moneyer,  upon  the  French  aurei,  be  of 
force  to  his  reasoning,  how  powerful  must  the  statement  be,  that  in  more  than  two  thousand  varieties  of 
Anglo-Saxon  coins  that  name  is  not  to  be  found.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  letter  o  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence  as  the  termination  of  a  Saxon  name,  not  more  than  two  or  three  appearing  among  the  numerous 
moneyers,  and  only  seven  or  eight  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  not  one  in  Verstegan's  Etymologies  of  the 
Saxon  proper  names ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from  Le  Blanc  to  have  formed  a  very  common 
conclusion  of  the  names  upon  those  coins  which,  like  this  piece  of  Dr.  Pegge's,  bear  the  signature  of  the 
moneyer  only.^ 

If  these  arguments  against  Mr.  Clarke's  mode  of  reasoning  should  not  be  held  conclusive,  there  still 
remains  one  which  is  decisive,  at  least  against  himself.  He  says  that  the  coin  is  a  Danish  Ora;-*  now  no 
such  name  appears  in  the  enumeration  by  Archbishop  /Elfric;  and  therefore,  according  to  Mr,  Clarke,  no 
such  coin  could  have  been  in  existence  at  the  time  that  enumeration  was  made,  which  must  have  been 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  period  which  is  assigned  for  the  striking  of  this  piece. 

'    Trails  Hisloriyue  lies  Moniioi/es  de  France,  p.  70.  I  '   Traile   Histoiiqiie  ties   i.'onnot/es  de   France,   Plates  I.  II 

''  Clarke's  Cuniieiiun,  p.  ill.  III.  and  IV.  p.  78. 

'  *  Connexion,  p.  371. 
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From  tlie  foreg-oing  considerations  it  should  seem  that  the  arguments  which  have  hitherto  been 
adduced  to  prove  the  coinage  of  gold  by  the  Saxons,  in  England,  are  by  no  means  conclusive ;  because  the 
instances  quoted  in  support  of  them,  are  equally  applicable  to  money  of  account.  The  actual  appearance, 
therefore,  of  gold  coins,  indubitably  Saxon,  will  be  required  to  establish  the  fact.  If  they  were  ever  so 
numerous  as  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  by  Mr.  Clarke,  it  is  scarcely  possible  but  that  some  of  them 
must  have  been  discovered,  together  with  the  numerous  varieties  now  known  of  the  silver  money  of  that 
people ;  and  consequently  the  old  adage,  which  allows  the  inference  of  non-existence  from  non-appearance, 
is  fairly  applicable  to  this  case.* 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  different  coins,  and  also  the  various  money  of  account,  which  were  in 
use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  former  was  the  Sceatta. 

As  tills  term  is  purely  Saxon,  and  occurs  in  the  sense  of  money,  or  payment  in  general,'  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  the  first  species  which  was  corned  by  the  Saxons;  and  this  idea  agrees  well  with  the 
supposition  that  the  Sceattse,  without  the  christian  symbol,  were  in  use  before  their  arrival  in  Britain.  Its 
derivation,  from  j-ceac,  a  part  or  portion,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  originally  a  certain  division 
of  uncoined  metal;  but  this  conclusion  is,  as  I  believe,  founded  upon  conjecture  alone. 

The  weight  of  those  m  Inch  have  been  discovered  is  as  various  as  it  might  be  concluded  to  be  from  the 
rudeness  of  the  workmanship,  and  reaches  from  seven  grains  and  a  half  troy  to  twenty  and  upwards. 
These  two  extremes,  however,  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  the  most  common  weight  is  from  13  to  18  or  19 


Its  value  is  stated  in  the  laws  of  ^thelstan  (who  reigned  from  A.D.  924  to  940),  where  30,000 
sceattse  are  said  to  be  equal  to  120  pounds.^  But  30,000  pennies  would  make  125  pounds ;  therefore  the 
sceatta  fell  short  of  the  penny  by  one  twenty-fifth  part.  This  very  trifling  difference  in  the  weight  of  the 
two  coins  has  induced  some  antiquaries  to  assert  that  they  were  only  two  different  names  for  the  same 
thing.-*  But  this  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  penij  in  those  very  laws 
where  the  value  of  the  sceatta  is  stated.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  sceatta  of  this  value  is  to  be  found  in  no 
other  part  of  the  Saxon  laws  than  in  the  passage  referred  to  above,  and  in  the  Judicia  Civitatis  London, 
which  were  likewise  made  in  the  reign  of  /Ethelstan,  where  tiiat  passage  is  copied  verbatim  ;'"  that  the  fine 
v,'hich  is  regulated  by  those  coins  is  stated  to  be  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Mercians ;  that  the  same  fine 
was  in  Mid-England  estimated  by  thrymsse,  and,  unless  Lambard,  Bromton,  and  Wilkins  be  incorrect, 
greatly  exceeded  in  value  that  which  was  imposed  in  Mercia.^  From  whence  it  should  seem  that  the 
sceattse,  above-mentioned,  or  at  least  that  mode  of  valuing  them,  was  peculiar  to  the  Mercian  kingdom. 


*  It  must  be  here  pariicularly  mentioned,  that  a  gold  piece 
purporting  to  be  a  coin  of  Edward  the  Confessor  lias  lately  (1837) 
come  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Spurrier,  of  Edgbaston, 
near  Birmingham.  The  account  given  of  it  is,  that  it  was  brought 
by  a  country  woman  to  Birmingham,  and  sold  at  a  jeweller's  shop 
as  old  gold.  Certainly  we  could  wish  to  have  had  a  more  satis- 
factory statement  respecting  its  origin  ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
coin  itself,  its  appearance  is  altogether  in  favour  of  its  genuineness. 
It  has  been  examined  most  attentively  by  some  of  our  tirsl  judges 
of  Saxon  coins,  and  they  agree  that  it  is  a  struck  piece,  and  so 
accurately  correspondent  In  fabric  and  character  to  the  coins  of 
the  period,  that  were  it  not  for  the  prevailing  belief  that  the 
Saxons  did  not  coin  gold,  they  could  not  entertain  the  least  suspi- 
cion of  its  antiquity  and  truth.  We  understand  that  no  pains  will 
be  spared  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  all  the  circumstances  of  its 
original  discovery,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
report  in  an  addendum  to  the  present  edition  any  fresh  informa- 
tion that  may  tend  to  clear  the  subject,  either  of  error,  or  mistrust. 

Weight  54^  grains,  agreeing  closely  with  that  of  the  gold 
mancus,  according  to  Mr.  Clarke. 

It  reads -f  EDPERD   REX 

4-  LVFIXE  OX  TERINE. 


An  engraving  of  this  curious  piece  will  be  found  with  the 
coins  of  the  Confessor.     [En.] 

'  See  a  variety  of  instances  in  Li/e's  Diet.  Saxon,  It  is  used 
in  this  sense  in  the  laws  of  iEthilberht,  king  of  Kent,  who  began 
to  reign  A.  D.  oGO.  [Wilkins,  p.  7].  About  400  years  after- 
wards the  term  mynet  first  appears  in  the  Saxon  Laws  of  -Ethel- 
stan,  where,  however,  the  more  ancient  word  is  also  used. 

\_Id.  pp.  a9,  64.] 

^  See  the  weights  which  are  given  in  the  description  of  the 
plates. 

'   Wilkins,  p.  64. 

*  Clarke  s  Connexion,  p.  4Sl. 

^   Wilkins,  p.  72. 

^  This  is  proved  by  Mr.  Clarke  from  the  following  consider- 
ations;— The  fine  for  cutting  off  a  thumb  was  xx  shillings,  for  a 
thumb  nail  iii  shillings.  If  the  toes  were  mutilated  in  the  same 
manner,  the  penalty  was  just  one  half  less.  The  law  says,  pro 
digitis  pedis  dimidiiim  pretii  sicut  de  digiiis  mantis  datum  est.  Thus, 
for  cutting  off  the  great  toe  the  fine  was  x  shillings  ;  for  the  great 
toe  nail  xxx  sceattas;  i.  e.  by  the  proportion  given,  one  shilling 
and  a  half,  and  consequently  twenty  sceattas  to  a  shilling. 

Connexion,  p.  429. 
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Beside  this  sceatta  there  appears  to  have  been  another,  which  was  worth  no  more  than  one  fourth  of  a 
penny.  It  occurs  only  in  the  laws  of  iEthilberht,  king  of  Kent,  who  reigned  from  561  to  616 ;  but  of 
what  metal  it  was  composed,  or  any  other  particulars  concerning  it,  we  are  perfectly  ignorant. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  precise  value  of  the  sceatta,  it  was  undoubtedly  the  smallest  coin 
known  amongst  the  Saxons  at  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  century,  as  appears  from  its  forming  part  of  a 
proverb,  the  meaning  of  which  was — from  the  least  even  unto  the  greatest — ne  Sceas  ne  sciUinj. ' 

Lambard  (in  the  glossary  which  he  has  given  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  and 
which  was  copied  from  an  ancient  Ms.  in  St.  Augustin's,  Canterbury)  says,  "  Scata  vocabulum  a  Saxonice 
Sceacra  eiBctum.  Est  autem  Scearra  ingens  argenti  summa,  quippe  quae  argenti  quinque  millia 
eontineat."- 

For  this  mode  of  computation  no  authority  is  quoted,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  such  can  be  found. 

In  point  of  antiquity  the  Penny  succeeds. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  time  when  this  term  was  first  introduced  ;  but  it  appears  in  the 
Laws  of  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  began  to  reign  in  6S8.  It  is  written  in  various  ways;  as, 
Peneg,  Penig,  Peninc,  Peuing,  Penincg,  Penning,  and  Pending ;  and  the  etymologies  of  it  are  nearly  as 
numerous  as  the  modes  of  spelling. 

By  some  it  is  derived  from  pendo,  to  weigh.^ 

By  others  from  "punian,  to  beat  or  knock,  which  may  be  deemed  a  term  applied  to  metal  coined, 
similar  to  the  Latin  cudere."* 

Minsheu  derives  it  from  ■^evia,  paupertas ;  ut  sit  subsidium  -rrj;  -evlaq,  paupertatis.^ 

The  Saxon  Dictionaries  of  Somner  and  Lye  do  not  give  any  derivation  of  the  term ;  but  the  latter 
author,  in  his  edition  of  Junius's  Etymologicum  Anglicanum,  says,  "Martinius  suspicatur  Teut.  penninc  esse 
a  pendo,  i.  e.  solvo,  numero.  Alii  censent  esse  ex  TrivaaOat,  parare,  agere,  satagere  quod  non  nisi  summo 
cum  labore  comparentur  nummi,  vel  a  Trevia,  paupertas;  quod  vilioris  hujus  monetae  beneficio  mendicantium 
egestati  expeditius  promptiusque  succurratur. — Isl.  peningur  pecuniam  significat.  Wachterus  non  male 
derivat  a  Celt,  pen,  caput,  quo  denarii  iusigniti  fuerunt."^ 

Skinner  thinks  it  not  absurd  to  derive  it  from  the  Latin  pecuniaJ 

Of  all  these  derivations,  that  from  pendo  appears  to  be  the  most  consonant  to  reason  ;  the  others  are 
either  fanciful  or  forced.  If  that  etymology  be  admitted,  it  will  seem  probable  that  the  penny  was  not 
known  to  the  Saxons  before  their  arrival  in  Britain,  but  was  adopted,  together  with  its  name,  at  the  same 
time  that  mynet,  from  mo?iela,  was  introduced. 

By  the  term  penny  it  is  held  that  the  Saxons  intended  a  species  of  money,  of  which  240  were  made 
out  of  a  pound  of  silver.  This  number  gives  24  grains  for  each  coin,  and  makes  the  pound  equal  to  5760 
grains.  But  this  calculation  is  founded  only  upon  the  supposition  that  the  pound  Tower  was  the  old  Saxon 
money  pound  (a  supposition  which,  however,  is  now  generally  admitted),  and  that  the  old  Saxon  penny 
weighed,  as  the  first  Norman  pennies  did,  a  pennyweight,  for  no  documents  have  yet  been  discovered  from 
whence  the  precise  weight  of  this  Saxon  coin  can  be  deduced.  In  Domesday  Book,  where  so  many 
payments  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  are  stated,  it  is  remarkable  that  not  one  instance  occurs  in 
which  the  Saxon  pennies  are  said  to  be  twenty  in  the  ounce,  although  the  passages  in  which  that  proportion 
of  the  Norman  penny  appears  are  innumerable. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Saxons  had  also  another  penny  of  inferior  weight,   and  the  proofs  of  its 


'  Lye,  quoting  Csdmon,  47.  3.  Cadmon  Sourished,  accord- 
ing to  Tanner,   in  670. 

^  Sub  voce  Scata. 

^  German,  Pfenning.  Danish,  Pending,  Modern  Saxons, 
Peninch  ;  ancient,  Penig,  Pening,  .-Vt  this  time,  penny,  a  pendo 
to  weigh,  Wiikins,  Gloss-  to  A»g.  Sax.  Laivs.  He  is  followed 
by  Mr,  Clarke,  Connexion,  p.  390  ■,  with  whom  Mr.  Whitaker 
agrees.  Historic  of  Manchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  .338. 


*  Turner,  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.33.  He 
likewise  quotes,  from  Schiller,  a  similar  etymology  from  another 
language:  *'Poenings  nomine  Pecunia  tantum  numerata  significat, 
a  pana,  quod  est  cudere,  signare."      Gloss.  Teut.  p.  657. 

*  Guide  to  Tongues,  sub  voce. 

*  Sub  voce. 

'  Stymologicon  Linguae  AnglicancE,  sub  voce  in  Etymolog. 
General. 
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existence  are  brought  from  the  laws  of  Alfred,  and  of  William  the  first.'  In  the  former-  the  words  msejapa 
peninja  occur,  which,  for  this  purpose,  are  translated  larger  pennies,  but,  with  at  least  equal  propriety, 
might  have  been  rendered  pure,  that  is,  good,  or,  as  it  would  now  be  called,  lawful  money.'' 

In  the  latter  laws,  as  given  by  Ingulphus,  are  found  hener  dener,  or  according  to  Mr.  Turner,  betler 
pennies.*  But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  term  beiier  is  omitted  in  every  other  edition  of  those  laws;'  that 
it  does  not  occur  in  the  sense  of  better  in  any  dictionary  or  glossary;  and  that  meilleur  is  actually  used  by 
Ingulphus  to  express  such  meaning,  in  the  29th  chapter  of  those  very  laws  of  William  I.  Possibly  the 
word  may  be  nothing  more  than  the  following  one,  dener,  mis-spelled. 

"  The  legal  weight  of  the  penny  continued  the  same  invariably  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Saxon 
government.  It  was  always  the  240th  part  of  their  pound.  Their  laws,  from  the  first  mention  of  it  to  the 
last,  give  it  this  uniform  valuation. "6 

Large  sums  were,  not  unfrequently,  computed  by  pennies  alone.  In  one  instance,  three  thousand 
pennies  occur;  in  another,  three  hundred  and  eighty-five;  and  in  a  third,  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  in  the  purchase  of  lands." 

The  half  of  this  penny  was  called  Helplinje,"  or  Halperuje,^  and  was  likewise  coined  of  silver,  as  was 
probablv  the  FeojiSlmj  or  FeotiSunj,  the  fourth  part,  or  farthing.'" 

Both  these  coins  are  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Gospels. 

Besides  these  divisions  of  the  penny,  there  seems  to  have  been  another,  by  which  it  was  parted  into 
three.  In  the  laws  of  jElfred  a  fine  is  stated  at  ]-yx  peninjaj-,  -\  yyx  j-ciU.  -j  fyxrij  j-ciU.  -j  Spibban 
baele  peninjef"  and  the  use  of  this  fractional  part  of  a  penny  was  continued  as  late  as  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  I.,  in  whose  laws  the  following  sum  occurs:    "  lxvi  sol.  &  vi  den.  &  trientem  uniusden."'- 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  these  sums  could  be  paid,  if  there  were  no  coins  existing  by  which  the 
penny  could  be  divided  into  three  parts. 

But  even  so  small  a  division  as  one  fourth  of  a  penny  could  not  be  sufficiently  minute  to  answer  the 
common  purposes  of  exchange,  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  necessary  articles  of  life  were  to  be  purchased 
at  prices  so  far  beneath  what  is  now  considered  to  be  their  value  ;  when,  for  instance,  in  the  reign  of 
jEthelstan,  an  ox  was  sold  for  thirty  pennies,'^  and  a  sheep  for  one  shilling.'*  They  therefore  coined  brass 
money,  denominated  stycas,  two  of  which  were  equal  to  one  farthing.  The  name  is  derived,  by  Lye,  from 
Sticce,  srycce,  minuta  pars,  because  this  money  was  of  all  other  the  smallest." 

But  the  propriety  of  this  derivation  may  be  questioned,  as  the  styca  was  in  weight  not  inferior  to  the 
common  sized  pennies  ;  and  minuta  pars  cannot  be  well  applied  to  express  value  distinct  from  magnitude."' 

'   Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.  p.  1-27.  I      Ms.  Charters  of  tlie  late  Blr.  Astle,  No.  7,  No.  22,   No.  28.     He 

^  Wilkiiis,  p.  3a.  '      lias  not  given  the  dates  of  these  payments. 

'  It  is  so  translated  bj  Lye  :  C0i6  pj:  puuBam  ma:p;iH  eninji.  ^  judces's  Thesaurus.     Dissertatio  Epistolaris,  p.  109. 


Cum  quinque  libris  purorum  denariorum,  i.  e.  boms  monetae  ; 
LL.  Pol.  ^Elf.  3.     Saion  Diet,  sub  voce  ODajia. 

Wilkins  also  renders  it  by  bontv,  p-  35. 

Lambard  by  Merciorum,  p.  23.  Thus  translating  ma-pcna, 
which  he  puts  in  the  margin,  instead  of  the  word  in  the  text. 

The  propriety  of  translating  this  word  by  the  term  pure,  ap- 
pears from  these  passages  in  Du  Fresne's  Glossary  ;  "  De  denariis 
si  mero  sunt  argento,  et  pleniter  pensantes."     Voce  Denarii  Meri. 


^  Lye,  sub  voce  ;  where  he  quotes  Luke  xii.  6,  the  same  pas- 
sage which  is  referred  to  by  Hickes  as  above. 

'°  Lye,  sub  voce.  Mr.  Turner,  speaking  of  the  halfpenny  and 
farthing,  says,  "  We  cannot  doubt  that  these  were  copper  monies." 
Hist,  of  Anglo-Saxoiis,vo\.  ii.  p.  136.  Mr.  Turner  probably  did  not 
recollect,  or,  possibly,  he  never  saw,  an  engraving  of  a  Saxon 
halfpenny  of  Edw,-ird  the  elder,  which  was  given  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  August,  1796.     I  discovered  that  coin  in  the 


"  Ne  aliquis  bonum  denarium,  id  est,  merum  et  bene  pensantem  i  Bodleian  Collection  ;  and  another  of  the  same  monarch  is  now  in 

rejicere  audeat." — "  Denarii  meri  ic  bene  pensantes  :  quibus  oppo-  ,  the  British  Museum.     They  are  both  engraven  in  Plate  xvii.  Nos. 

nuntur  mixti,  id  est,  alia  viliora  materia.     Ita  aurum  argento  mis-  J  31  and  32. 

oere  vetitum  ;  cui  perinde  opponitur  aurum  merum."     Voce  Meri  I  "    M'ilkins,  p.  46. 

Denarii.      The  instances  are  Uiken  from  Edictum  Pistense.  j  '-  Id.  p.  28L      It  does  not  appear  of  what  metal  these  coins 


*  History  of  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.35. 

*  Namely,  those  by  Selden,  Lambard,  and  Wilkins. 

*  Clarke's  Connexion,  p.  425. 


were  formed. 

"  Judicia  Civit.  London.     Wilkins,  p.  68. 

'*  Id.  p.  66.  '^  Sub  voce  Sticce. 


'  TuTaer's  Hist,  of  Ang.  Saxons,   vol.   ii.  p.  12(3,  referring  to      i  '^  I  however  confess  myself  unable  to  give  a  better  etymology. 
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It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  in  confirraation  of  his  etymology,    that  these  coins  seem  to  be  the  same 
as  that  which  occurs  in  Doomsday  Book,  under  the  term  miiuifa, '  from  whence  comes  our  mite. 

All  of  this  kind  yet  discovered  are  from  the  mints  of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  or  of  the  Archbishops 
of  York.  But  Mr.  Clarke  observes,  that  "  the  Saxon  Gospels  seem  to  be  a  sufBcient  evidence  that  these 
coins  were  struck  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  We  cannot  well  suppose  that  they  speak  a  provincial  lan- 
guage only,  or  that  this  version  was  made  in  that  kingdom.  The  two  mites  which  make  a  farthing,  Mark, 
xii.   42,   are   there  translated,  efejen  yzycay,  •ji  ij-  peop^unj  peninge]-.        The  original  is,  XejrTo  Svo  S  €<tti 

ico5jai/7?ys."2 

To  this  conjecture,  however  plausible  it  may  appear,  is  to  be  opposed  that  argument  which  Mr.  Clarke 
treats  so  lightly,  but  to  which  the  persevering  search  of  modern  medalists  has,  since  the  time  he  wrote, 
given  great  weight  and  importance;  I  mean  the  non-appearance  of  stycas  which  can  be  appropriated  to  any 
other  kingdom  of  the  heptarchy. 

In  the  year  1808,  a  large  quantity  was  turned  up,  by  a  plough,  in  the  parish  of  Kirk  Oswald,  in  Cum- 
berland.    They  were  of  the  following  Kings  and  Archbishops : 


Kings. 

Eanred            .             .  .  .99 

Ethelred          .             .  .  .350 

Redulf            .             .  .  .14 

Osbeicht          .             .  .  .15 


Archbishops. 

Eanbald,  with  title     .  .  .1 

Vignaund        .  .  .  .58 

Vulfhere         .  .  .  .5 


making  in  the  whole  542. '  As  in  so  large  a  number  no  new  names  either  of  raonarchs  or  of  archbishops 
were  found,  it  was  concluded  by  some  that  these  coins  were  struck  by  no  other  persons  ;  but  this  conclusion 
was  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the  discovery  of  a  styca  with  the  name  of  Ecgfrith,  in  the  j'ear  ISIS.*  It  is 
liighly  probable  that  the  stycas  circulated  all  over  the  island,  as  they  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  it, 
and  must  have  been  of  the  last  necessity  in  carrying  on  the  smaller  exchanges  of  property. 

All  these, which  have  been  enumerated,  namely,  the  seeatta,  penny,  halfpenny,  farthing,  and  styca,  are 
acknowledged,  by  every  antiquary  who  has  written  upon  the  subject,  to  be  real  coins ;  and  indeed  every  one 
of  them,  except  the  farthing,  is  to  be  found  in  different  cabinets.  But,  besides  these,  the  Saxons  had  other 
monies,  or  rather  denominations  of  monies,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  by  no  means  determined  :  such  as 
the  Mancus,  the  Mark,  the  Shilling,  the  Thrimsa,  and  the  Ora,  each  of  which  we  shall  consider  separately. 

The  term  Mancus,  or,  as  it  was  written  by  the  Sax"ons,  COancoj-,  COancj-,  CDancuj-,  and  COancuj-e,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  derived  from  Italy,  and  to  be  formed  from  the  Latin  inanu  ciisum,  by  which  it  was 
intended  to  express  coined  money,  as  the  word  cusus  could  have  no  reference  to  simple  weight.  If  this 
supposition  be  correct  (and  the  connexion  which  existed  between  that  country  and  England,  after  the  con- 
version of  the  Saxons  to  Christianity,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  it),  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  coins 
themselves  were  not  imported  as  well  as  the  name,  and  became  current  amongst  the  Saxons,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  appear  to  have  circulated  through  most  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  This  is  much 
more  probable  than  the  opinion  that  such  coins  were  struck  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  mints,  of  which  no  evidence 
has  yet  been  discovered. 

It  should  seem,  however,  that  this  species  of  money  soon  fell  into  disuse,  whilst  the  name  only  was 
retained,  and  applied  to  a  certain  weight.  That  this  was  the  case,  may  be  concluded  from  the  occurrence, 
at  an  early  period,  of  mancuses  of  silver  as  well  as  of  gold;  for  it  never  was  pretended  that  a  silver  coin 
existed  under  that  denomination,  even  by  those  who  have  been  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  the  golden 
mancus  of  the  SiLsons.  When  therefore  we  find,  in  the  ninth  century,  mancuses  of  silver  described  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  gold,^  we  must  either  consider  the  silver  mancus  as  a  coin,  which  it 
is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  it  never  was,  or  we  must  admit  that  by  the  mancus  of  gold  a  certain  weight  only 


'   Vol.  i.   folio  208.      I  h.ive    not   discovered  it  in   any  other 
part  of  that  record. 

*  Connexion,  p.  434. 


'  From  the  information  of  Mr.  Richard  Miles. 

*  See  Appendix,  Plate  xxvin.  and  the  e.^planation. 

"  Thorn,  sub  anno  838.  col.  1776.     Id.  anno  861,  col.  1778. 
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was  intended  at  that  time.  In  like  manner,  Marka  Auri,'  and  Marka  Argenti,^  occur  in  Domesday  Book, 
neither  of  which  was  ever  suspected  to  be  a  coin.  The  term  niancus  is  likewise  applied  where  a  coin  of 
that  name  could  not  possibly  have  been  meant,  that  is,  where  it  is  clearly  intended  to  express  a  certain 
quantity  of  known  current  money.  By  ^Nlancusa  Denariorum^  it  is  impossible  to  understand  any  thing 
more  than  a  determinate  number  of  pennies. 

The  value  which  was  expressed  by  the  mancus  has  been  recorded  by  Archbishop  jElfric,  who  wrote 
about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  It  was  then  equal  to  thirty  pennies,  or  six  shillings,-*  at  which  rate  it 
continued  to  be  estimated  in  the  laws  of  Henry  I.^ 

By  a  strange  mistake  (which  probably  originated  in  an  over  attention  to  similarity  of  name),  some 
antiquaries  have  concluded  that  the  mancus  and  the  mark  were  the  same.  Though  this  opinion  bear  the 
sanction  of  names  the  most  highly  respectable,^  yet  that  it  is  erroneous  will  be  evident  from  a  comparison 
of  the  different  sums  ivhich  were  expressed  by  those  terms. 

The  Mark  was  a  Danish  mode  of  computation,  and  was  probably  introduced  into  this  kingdom  in  the 
reign  of  Aelfred,  as  it  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  league  betwen  that  monarch  and  Guthron,  the 
Danish  king,  which  took  place  about  the  year  878." 

The  marks  there  mentioned  are  of  gold,^  but  the  proportional  value  of  that  metal  to  silver  in  Saxon 
times  does,  I  believe,  nowhere  appear.  The  silver  mark  was,  early  in  the  tenth  century,  estimated  at  one 
hundred  pennies  ;9  but  in  the  year  1194  at  one  hundred  and  sixty.'"  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  at 
what  precise  period  this  alteration  took  place,  but  it  was  probably  soon  after  the  arrival  of  William  I.  in 
England,  when  the  Norman  shilling  of  twelve  pence  was  introduced.  This  valuation  of  the  mark  at  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pence,  or  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence,  is  continued  to  this  day,  in  those  payments 
which  are  regulated  by  that  denomination  of  money,  such  as  legal  fines,  &c. 

So  long  as  the  mancus  and  the  mark  were  thought  to  be  the  same,  they  were  supposed  to  be  real 
money ;  but,  since  the  discovery  that  they  were  totally  distinct  from  each  other,  the  latter  has,  as  I  believe, 
been  universally  allowed  to  be  only  a  weight. 

The  SciLL  or  Scilling  appears  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  some  fines  being 
regulated  by  it  in  the  reign  of  Ethelberht,  who  was  king  of  Kent  from  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  to  the  beg-innino-  of  the  seventh. 

This  term  is  of  very  doubtful  derivation.  Lye,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  considers  it  as  a  Saxon 
word,  meaning  either  money  in  general,  or  a  peculiar  coin.  Junius  says  it  is  clearly  from  the  Teutonic 
scellan,  to  sound,  "utproprie  sit  nummus  tiniens  sono  integri  solidique  argenti."  Mr.  Turner  brings  it 
from  the  Saxon  pcylan,  to  divide,  or  from  pceale,  a  scale;  and  from  thence  concludes  that  it  meant  so  much 
silver  cut  off,  as  in  China,  and  that  it  was  a  certain  quantity  of  uncoined  metal." 

Somner  seems  to  make  its  primary  signification  Lunula,  which  he  renders  a  Gimmal.'^  But  Mr. 
Clarke,  in  order  to  confirm  his  idea  that  the  Saxon  money  terms  imitated  the  Roman,  derives  it  from  the 
Latin  sicilicus,  "which  signified  in  that  language  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  or  the  forty-eighth  part  of  a 
Roman  pound."     From  siciliats,  he  says,  "came  sicilic,  scillic,  scilliug,  for  so  the  Saxons  always  wrote  it."'^ 


*  Vol.  i.  folio  32. 

'  Vol  i.  folio  10.  b. 

^  Du  Fresne's  Glossary,  JIancusa,  quoting  Spelman,  whose 
reference  is  to  Hoveden,  an.  851,  p.  41o. 

*  See  Aelfric^s  Saxon  Grammar  at  the  end  of  Somner's  Saxon 
Dictionary,  p.  52. 

*  inikins,  p.  265. 

'  Of  this  opinion  were  Camden,  Somner,  Spelman,  Lambard, 
Watts,  Fleetwood,  Hickes,  Junius,  Lye,  Wilkins,  Wise,  Bishop 
Nicolson,  and  others. 

'  JI'Mins,  p.  47.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  mean  a  limited 
quantity,  from  mark,  a  boundary. 


^  Id.  ibid.  These  marks  are  said  to  be  aj-ubener  jolbep, 
which  L.-imbard  and  Wilkins  render  fusilis  auri,  but  which  should 
rather  have  been  translated  decocti,  i.  e.  puri  auri. 

'   Wilkins,  p.  71. 

"  Mat.  Paris,  Vitie  Abbalum  Sanct.  AUmni,  p.  1042. 

"  Hist,  of  Ang.  Saxons.  toI.  ii.  p.  132. 

"  Saxon  Dictionary,  sub  voce  Scill. 

'^  Connexion^  p.  120.  Mr.  Clarke's  theory  respecting  Saion 
money  consists  of  two  parts,  which  can  scarcely  be  reconciled  to 
each  other.  He  is  of  opinion  that  they  borrowed  their  money 
pound  from  the  Greeks,  and  their  nummary  language  from  the 
Romans. 
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The  whole  of  this  supposition,  that  the  Saxons  borrowed  from  the  Romans  a  coin  which  was  the  forty-eighth 
part  of  a  pound,  appears  to  have  no  other  foundation  than  an  accidental  coincidence  of  proportion  ;  for,  as  the 
Roman  and  Saxon  money  pounds  were  different  from  each  other,  it  is  impossible  that  coins  which  formed 
equal  parts  of  those  pounds,  should  have  any  other  similarity  than  that  which  arose  from  their  bearing  the 
same  proportion  to  the  integer  of  which  they  were  divisions. 

The  same  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  mancus  was  a  real  coin,  have  been 
applied  to  the  scilling.'  As  they  are  liable  to  the  same  objection  of  being  equally  applicable  to  money  of 
account,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here. 

By  this  term  the  Saxons  at  one  time  intended  the  number  of  five  pennies,  and  at  a  subsequent  period 
no  more  than  four,  but  the  date  of  this  diminution  of  number  is  not  known ;  it,  however,  had  certainly  taken 
place  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Judicia  Civitatis  Londonise,  which  was  prior  to  the  middle  of  the 
tenth  century,  for  a  subsidy  which  is  there  rated  at  four  pennies  is  in  the  same  paragraph  called  a  sciiling.* 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  Archbishop  .3illfric's  valuation  of  the  shilling  at  five  pennies,^  which  must 
have  been  made  at  the  latter  end  of  that  century,*  unless  we  are  disposed  to  admit  that  two  coins  of  the 
same  denomination,  but  of  different  current  value,  were  permitted  to  circulate  together.  This,  absurd  as 
the  practice  may  appear,  and  contradictory  to  all  true  principles  of  coinage,  does  yet  seem  to  have  been  the 
case ;  for  two  distinct  estimates  of  the  scilling  occur,  by  thrymsas,  which  can  be  reconciled  only  by  the 
supposition  of  this  anomaly.^  When  we  descend  to  more  enlightened  times,  as  they  proudly  style  them- 
selves, we  shall  be  somewhat  surprised  to  find  similar  practices  prevailing,  even  in  the  18th  century. 

The  shilling  of  four  pence  appears  to  have  continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period ;  for  when  William  I.  adopted  and  confirmed  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  he  recognized  the 
English  shilling  to  be  equal  to  four  pennies,''  and  as  no  notice  is  taken  by  him  of  the  shilling  at  five 
pennies,  it  probably  had  fallen  into  disuse. 

From  some  passages  which  have  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Turner,  in  his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
it  appears  that  computations  by  shillings  of  twelve  pence  were  not  unusual  amongst  them.  "  ^Ifric,  in 
his  translation  of  Exodus,  c.  xxi.  v.  10,  adds  of  his  own  authority,  they  are  twelve  scyllinga  of  twelve 
pennies ;  and  in  the  monies  mentioned  in  the  Historia  Eliensis,  edited  by  Gale,  we  find  numerous  passages 
which  ascertain  that  a  pound  consisted  of  twenty  shillings.  I  will  refer  to  a  few :  three  hides  were  sold  by 
a  lady  to  an  abbot  for  a  hundred  shillings  each.  The  owner  is  afterwards  said  to  have  come  to  receive  the 
fifteen  pounds.  When  seven  pounds  and  a  half  only  had  been  paid,  the  ealdorman  asked  the  abbot  to  give 
the  lady  more  of  her  purchase  money.  At  his  request,  the  abbot  gave  thirty  shillings  more.  Thus,  it  is 
added,  he  paid  her  nine  pounds.  On  another  occasion,  the  money  agreed  for  was  tiiirty  pounds.  One 
hundred  shillings  were  received,  and  twenty-five  pounds  were  declared  to  remain  due."' 

In  order  to  do  away  the  argument  which  had  been  drawn  from  the  non-appearance  of  any  Saxon 
shillings,  Mr.  Clarke  supposed  that  he  had  discovered  them  in  those  heavy  coins  which  in  Folkes's  table 
are  referred  to  the  age  of  Edward  I.^  Their  weights,  according  to  Mr.  Clarke,  are  92,  116,  or  138  grains 
troy.  "  It  is  scarcely  possible,"  says  he,  "to  suppose  that  the  pieces  so  mucli  above  weight  were  cut  by 
his  moneyers  for  the  groats  of  that  reign:  tliey  were  old  coins  neiv  minted:  the  two  first  were  most  probably 
Saxon  shillings;  for  that  shilling  at  five  pence  (supposing  no  diminution  at  all  in  the  tower  pound)  would 
weigh  11  ^i  troy  grains;  and  at  four  pence,  about  92  or  93  grains;  for  they  would  then  strike  about  57  or 
58  in  the  pound.  Allowing  something  of  the  same  inequality  in  the  weight  of  their  shillings  that  we  find 
in  their  pennies,  these  are  just  such  coins  as,  from  the  rude  and  careless  execution  of  that  age,  might 
reasonably  be  expected."9 


'  See  Clarke's  Connexion, 

3   irukins,  p.  66. 

'  Ang.  Sal.  Grammar,  p.  5-2. 

*  Vide  Moresi  Comment,  ile  ..'Elfrico,  p.  10. 

'   initins,  p.  71. 

®  /(/.  p.2"2I.      The  payments  in   Domesday  Cook,  whicli  are 


stated  at  five  pence,  were,  it  should  seem,  originally  fixed  hy  the 
Saxon  shilling  of  that  value. 

'  Vol.  ii.  p.  126,  referring  to  Gale,  Decern  Script,  pp.  47-2 
and  478. 

*   Table  of  English  Siloer  Coins,  p.  8. 

'  Contiexion,  p.  202. 
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Mr.  Clarke's  eagerness  to  confirm  his  hypothesis  Las  caused  him  to  overlook  some  circumstances  in 
Mr.  Folkes's  statement,  which  could  not  be  easily  compelled  to  conformity  with  his  supposition.  He  has 
omitted  to  state  that  the  greater  part  of  these  coins,  which  Mr.  Folkes  had  weighed,  were  from  80  to  83 
troy  grains,  and  he  has  forgotten  to  account  in  any  way  for  that  which  he  himself  states,  from  Folkes,  to 
have  weighed  138  troy  grains.  Now  the  weights  of  80  or  83  grains  are  as  incompatible  with  his 
supposition  as  that  of  138  can  be;  and  if  it  be  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  such  unequal  pieces  could  be 
cut  by  the  moneyers  of  Edward  I.  for  groats,  it  seems  as  little  possible  to  believe  that  they  would  re-strike 
such  various  weights  for  the  same  purpose.  The  probability  is,  that  they  were  pattern  pieces  of  a  coin, 
which  was  never  struck  for  circulation. 

The  next  in  valuation  to  the  scilling  was  the  Thrimsa,  a  term  probably  derived  from  the  Saxon  Dpy 
or  Dpi.  three.'  It  appears  to  have  been  equal  to  three  fifths  of  the  shilling  of  five  pence,  and  to  nearly 
three  fourtiis  when  that  coin  was  reduced  to  four  pennies;  and  was  therefore"  always  considered  as 
equivalent  to  three  pennies.  In  the  reign  of  Aethelstan,  in  the  tenth  century,  both  these  estimates  are  to 
be  found,  as  has  been  before  observed  in  the  account  of  the  scilling. 

Mr.  Somnor  first  remarked  that  the  Thanes'  weregild  was  by  the  Angli  valued  at  2000  thrimsas,  and 
by  the  Mercians  at  r200  shillings;  and,  as  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  same  sum  was  intended  by  both 
these  fines,  he  concluded  that  the  thrimsa  must  be  three  fifths  of  the  shilling  which  contained  five  pennies, 
and  consequently  was  in  value  three  pennies.^  That  the  thrimsa  was  still  estimated  at  the  same  number  of 
pennies  after  the  shilling  had  been  reduced  one  fifth,  Mas  discovered  by  INlr.  Clarke,  from  the  fine  imposed 
for  the  murder  of  a  peasant.  This  is  said  to  be  266  thrimsas,  which,  by  the  Mercian  law,  made  200 
shillings.     Now  200  are  to  266  as  3  is  to  4,  wanting  only  two  thirds  of  a  three  pence.^ 

But  it  must  be  observed  that  the  above  calculations  are  founded  upon  a  presumed  similarity  in  the 
fines  of  the  Angli  and  the  Mercians.  In  the  same  law  of  Aethelstan,  however,  the  king's  weregild  is  first 
stated  at  30,000  thrymsfe,^  and  afterwards  it  is  said  to  be  30,000  sceattse,  according  to  the  Mercian  law.' 
If  this  be  correct,  one  of  two  things  must  necessarily  follow :  either  that  the  thrymsse  and  sceattse  were 
equivalent,  or  that  the  Mercian  fines  were  not  quite  one  third  of  those  imposed  bv  the  Angli;  for  the  law 
states,  that  the  30,000  sceattse  make  120  pounds,  but  30,000  thrymsje  would  be  375  pounds.  It  appears  to 
be  probable  that  the  word  j-cearcse,  in  Wilkins's  seventy-second  page,  should  be  corrected  to  ^)iym]-se. 

The  arguments  which  are  supposed  to  prove  that  the  thrimsa  was  a  real  coin,  are  the  same  as  those 
which  have  been  applied,  for  that  purpose,  to  the  raancus  and  the  scilling. 

The  last  of  these  monies  of  account  is  the  Ora;  a  term  g-enerallv  conceived  to  be  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ope,  ore  or  metal ;"  but  which  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Whitaker  following  him,  bring  from  a 
corruption  of  the  Roman  aureus." 

But,  whatever  be  its  etymology,  it  seems  to  have  been  brought  into  this  island  by  the  Danes;  at  least 
the  first  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  league  between  Eadweard  the  Elder  and  Gutiirun  the  Danish  monarch.* 
The  exact  date  of  this  treaty  does  not  appear,  but  it  must  have  been  ratified  between  the  years  901  and 
924,  to  which  period  it  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  reign  of  Eadweard. 

In  this  league  the  fines  imposed  upon  the  English  and  the  Danes  are  frequentlj-  stated  in  different 
modes;  which  seems  to  shew  that  those  modes  of  payment  which  are  appropriated  to  the  Danes  had  not 
then  been  generally  adopted  by  the  English.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  third  section  the  Englishman  is  to 
pay  30  shillings,  and  the  Dane  a  mark  and  a  half;"  and  in  the  seventh  section,  when  the  former  forfeits  the 

*  Somner    derives  it    from    Dfiim»   quod    ternos    significat.       i  ^  Connexion,  p.  232. 


Wilkins,  a  Dpeo,  quod  tria  sonat.  Hickes,  a  tremisse  ;  and 
thinks  it  contained  (our  pennies  of  the  gold  sbilliug,  and  one 
third  of  the  silver  shilling. 

Vide  Dissertat.  Epht.  p.  211,  &  Prcefal.  p.  xli. 
'   Glossary  to  Twvsden's  Decern  Scriptores. 


*  initins,  p.  71. 

*  Id.  p.  72. 

'  By  Lambard,  Somner,  Lye,  Wilkins,  ivc. 

'  Connuion,  p.  311.      History  of  Manchester,  ii.  p.  33S. 

«   inikins,  p.  51.  9  Id.  p.  51. 
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same  number  of  shillings,  the  latter  is  fined  12  oras;'  and  it  is  observable  that  the  Danish  fines  are  never 
estimated  by  shillings,  «-hilst  those  which  are  laid  upon  the  English  are  so  invariably. 

The  Danes  used  this  term  both  as  a  denomination  of  money  and  also  as  a  weight.  According  to 
Bircherod,  the  money-ora  anciently  was  reckoned  at  15  pennies,  so  that  two  of  them  were  equal  to  two 
shillings  and  a  half;  but  the  ora  as  a  weight  was  one  third  more  than  the  money-ora.- 

In  the  laws  of  Aethelred,  as  given  by  Bromton,  the  commercial  ora  appears  to  have  been  one-fifteenth 
of  the  pound  weight  ;=     and  from  Domesday  Book  we  learn  that  the  money-ora  contained  20  pennies.* 

The  invariable  statement  of  20  pennies  to  the  ora,  in  that  record,  was  probably  intended  to  distinguish 
the  ora  by  which  all  rents  &c.  to  the  crown  were  to  be  paid,  from  another  ora,  which  was  in  value  no  more 
than  16  pennies.  Spelman  says  that  such  a  valuation  of  the  ora  was  known  to  the  Saxons,  and  gives  as  his 
authority  JE.  Miscel.,5  which  I  am  unable  to  explain,  nor  have  I  met  with  any  instance  of  that  kind  of 
estimate  in  Saxon  times. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  ora  of  16  pennies  was  unquestionably  in  use.  In  the  37th  of  Henry 
III.  the  men  of  Berkeholt  in  the  county  of  Sutfolk  claimed,  by  prescription  from  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
to  pay  to   the  lord,   on   the  marriage  of  their  daughters,  no  more  than  two  ora?,  in  value  32  pence.'^ 

These  which  have  been  enumerated  above,  are  all  the  coins,  and  denominations  of  money  which 
appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  materials,  from  which  the  account  of  them  has  been 
compiled,  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  every  instance  scanty,  and  in  many  unsatisfactory.  But  from  a 
careful  consideration  of  them,  such  as  they  are,  the  following  conclusions  seem  to  arise.  First,  that  no 
evidence  has  yet  been  produced  to  prove  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  struck  any  gold  money;  but  that  the 
balance  of  probability  apparently  inclines  to  the  determination,  that  no  such  money  was  issued  from  their 
mints/  Secondly,  that  the  penny,  halfpenny,  farthing,  and  half-farthing,  were  actual  coins;  as  was, 
probably,  the  triens,  which  divided  the  penny  into  three  equal  parts.  And,  thirdly,  that  the  mancus,  the 
mark,  the  ora,  the  shilling,  and  the  thrimsa,  were  only  money  of  account ;  or  that  if  the  mancus  were  ever 
current  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  was  a  foreign  coin,  and  M'as  never  imitated  in  their  mints. 


I  now  proceed  to  give  such  notices  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Coinage  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  either 
from  the  coins  themselves,  or  from  the  laws  and  histories  of  those  times  ;  but  must  apprise  my  readers,  that 
they  are  to  expect  little  more  than  a  dry  list  of  the  names  of  the  mints  and  moneyers. 

The  Sceattse,  which  are  represented  on  the  first  and  second  plates,  may,  from  their  rudeness  of  design, 
be  considered  as  the  earliest  products  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mints,  although  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  time  when,  or  the  place  where,  they  were  struck.  Some  of  them  are  obviously  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  as  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  cross  would  ever  be  omitted,  after  it  had  once  been  im- 
pressed, as  a  religious  symbol  upon  their  coins.  One  of  them,  No.  25  in  Plate  I.,  bears  on  its  reverse  the 
evident  imitation  of  a  common  Roman  coin.  I  am  unable  to  explain  the  very  few  letters  which  are  to  be 
found  upon  them.s 

The  coinage  of  the  diff"erent  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  from  its  superior  antiquity,  must  be  next 
considered;  and  here  the  kingdom  of  Kent  claims  the  precedence,  not  only  on  account  of  its  earlier  estab- 


'   WUthis,  p.  52. 

^  Spechneti  Autiq.  Bei  lionet.  Danoruni,  p.  10. 

'  Column  899.  This  passage  is  not  to  be  Pound  in  Lam- 
bard's  or  Wiikins's  edition, 

*  Vol.  I.    folio  1,  et  passim. 

^   Ghssari/j  sub  voce  ora. 

'  Id.  Ibid,  referring  to  Plac.  coram  Rege  T.  Mich,  37  H. 
III.  Bot.  4. 


'  The  coins  called  Bezants,  which  sometimes  occur  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  transactions  of  bargain  and  sale,  derived  their  name  from 
Bizantium  (Constantinople,  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  empire), 
where  they  were  struck. 

^  Many  of  the  sceattae  are  so  peculiar  in  their  fabric,  being 
thicker,  and  the  figures  and  letters  in  higher  relief  than  coins  un- 
doubtedly Saxon,  that  some  numismatists  are  inclined  to  think  we 
are  yet  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  their  origin.     [Ed.] 
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lisliment  than  the  rest,   but  likewise  because  the  coins  of  the  monarcbs  which  have  been  discovered  are  by 
far  the  most  ancient  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  series. 

A  sceatta  of  Ethilberht  I.,  king  of  Kent  from  561  to  616,'  is  the  earliest  Saxon  coin  which  has  yet 
been  appropriated.'^  It  bears  on  the  obverse  the  name  of  the  monarch,  and  on  the  reverse  a  rude  fio-ure, 
which  occurs  on  many  of  the  sceattse,  and  w  hich  is  supposed  to  be  intended  to  represent  a  bird. 

No  place  of  mintage,  nor  even  the  moneyer's  name,  appears  upon  it,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
ascertain  in  what  part  of  his  kingdom  it  was  struck.  As  it  wants  the  symbol  of  Christianity,  its  date  may, 
with  probability,  be  referred  to  some  part  of  the  period  between  the  year  561,  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  the  conclusion  of  that  century,  when  Ethilberht's  conversion  is  supposed  to  have  been  effected  by  St. 
Augustine. 

In  his  laws  the  fines  are  estimated  by  scillings  and  sceattse.^ 

Sceattje  are  the  only  coins  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  of  Ecgberht,  who  reigned  in  Kent  from 
665  to  674.  They  are  of  various  types.  On  some  the  figure  of  the  Icing,  standing  between  two  crosses, 
appears  on  the  obverse,  together  with  his  name ;  whilst  the  reverse  bears  only  a  small  cross,  with  the  name 
of  the  moneyer.  On  the  obverse  of  others  is  a  figure  rudely  representing  a  dragon,  with  a  reverse  like 
the  former. 

His  moneyers'  names  are, 

ALCHISED.  ALCHRED.  EADBEREIITVL.  EAGBEREHTVL.  ECFVAIR.  EOTEEKTVL.  EOTDEREHTVL. 

In  the  laws  of  Hlothare,  who  began  to  reign  in  674,''  and  in  those  of  Eadric  his  successor,  in  686,* 
shillings  are  the  only  coins  which  occur ;  but  the  fines  which  are  imposed  by  the  laws  of  Wihtrted,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  693,''  are  regulated  by  shillings  and  pounds.'  No  money  of  these  three  monarchs 
has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  next  which  is  known  is  a  coin  of  Ethilberht  II.,  between  the  years  749  and  760.  In  this  reign, 
or  perhajis  earlier,  though  no  specimens  have  yet  been  found,  the  money  seems  to  have  quitted  the  sceatta 
form ;  and  with  a  more  expanded  volume,  and  a  trifling  addition  of  weight,  then  first  commenced,  in  this 
island,  that  species  of  coins  which  was  afterward,  for  so  many  ages,  known  by  the  denomination  of  the  penny. 

This  coin  has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  king,  with  his  name,  and  on  the  reverse  Komulus  and 
Remus,  with  the  she-wolf,  in  an  irregular  oblong  compartment,  over  which  is  the  word  rex.  Its  genuine- 
ness has  been  suspected,  chiefly  on  account  of  this  imitation  of  a  Roman  device;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
singular  in  that  respect,  as  will  appear  on  examination  of  No.  25  in  the  first  plate  of  sceattse. 

There  are  pennies  of  Eadbearht,  or  Ethelbert,  surnamed  Prjen,  which  have  his  name  and  title  in  three 
lines  on  the  obverse,  and  his  moneyer's  name  on  the  other  side. 

Only  three  moneyers  have  yet  been  discovered  on  the  coins  of  this  monarch,  who  began  to  reign 
A.  D.  794. 

ETHELMOD.  lAENBERHT.  TIDHEAH. 

Cuthred  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  797.  On  his  coins  the  title  of  King  of  Kent  first  appears,  in 
addition  to  the  name.     The  reverses  have  respectively  the  names  of  the  following  moneyers : 

DVDA.  EABA.  HEREMOD.  HEREMODI.  SIGEBERHT.  SIGEBERHTI.  VERHEARDI. 

'   As  great  clironological  accuracy  is  not  necessary  to  my  sub-  than  this,   as  they  are  of  workmanship  equally  rude,    and  liave  no 


ject,  I  shall  give  the  dates  as  I  find  them  in  the  Fasti,  at  the  end 
of  Sir  Henry  Saville's  Scriptores  post  Bedam.  folio,  London,  1G96, 
and  in  those,  drawn  up  by  Tyrrell,  which  are  added  to  Sir  A. 
Fountaine's  ]Vum.  Ang.  Sax. 

^  Several  of  the  sceattje  in  the  iwo  plates  are  probably  older 


legend. 

3   mikins.  p.  1. 

*  Id.  p.  7. 

^  /(/.  Ibid.;  but  according  to  Blair,  685. 

«  According  to  Blair,  6SC.  '  Id.  p.  10. 
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Beldred  is  likewise  stiled  King  of  Kent  upon  his  money.  His  reign  began  in  803,  and  continued 
until  the  dissolution  of  that  kingdom  in  823.     Three  diflFerent  t)pes  of  his  money  are  engraven  in  Plate  III. 

On  the  first  of  them  will  be  found  the  earliest  instance  which  is  known  of  the  insertion  of  the  place 
of  mintage.  Its  reverse  bears  within  the  inner  circle  an  abbreviation  of  doroverma  civitas,  and  is  the 
earliest  specimen,  which  can  be  authenticated,  of  the  royal  mint  in  Canterbury. 

His  moneyers  were, 


DIOKMOD. 


ETHELMOD. 


SWEFNERD. 


No  coins  of  the  South  Saxon  monarchs  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 


In  the  laws  of  Ina,  who  reigned  over  the  West  Saxons  from  688  to  7'26,  the  fines  are  reckoned  by 
shillings,  except  in  two  or  three  instances,  where  pennies  are,  for  the  first  time,  made  use  of  for  that 
purpose.'  None  of  this  monarch's  coins  have  yet  appeared;  but  to  his  immediate  successor,  Aethelheard, 
some  have  been  attributed.''  They  are  of  rude  workmanship,  and  bear  only  the  king's  name  and  title,  and 
the  moneyer's  name.     The  mint  does  not  appear  upon  them.  Moneyers  : 

DVDDA.        EADMVND.        RAEXESHEBE. 


AETBELHELM. 


He  reigned  from  726  to  740,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Cuthred,  of  whom  no  coins  are  known. 

After  the  death  of  Cutln-ed,  in  754,  no  coins  have  been  discovered  until  the  accession  of  Beorhtric,  in 
784.  Of  his  mint  a  single  pennj'  only  is  known,  which  is  engraven  in  Plate  III.  This  coin  so  nearly 
resembles  in  type  some  of  those  which  have  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  Aethelheard,  that  it  should  seem  it 
must  follow  their  destination.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  peculiarly  formed  letters  do  not 
appear  upon  it.     It  has  not  the  name  either  of  the  kingdom  or  the  mint. 

The  moneyer's  name  is  Ecchaudi. 

Of  all  the  Heptarchic  monarchies,  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  a  conclusion 
from  the  number  of  its  coins  which  have  descended  to  our  times,  was  by  far  the  most  wealthy.  The  first 
specimen,  however,  of  its  coinage  is  of  the  date  of  nearly  one  hundred  years  from  its  foundation  as  a  sepa- 
rate state,  in  the  reign  of  Eadvald,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  716.  His  coins  are  of  rude  workmanship, 
and  have  only  the  name  of  the  king,  and  of  his  moneyer,  with  the  addition  of  the  monarcii's  title.'* 

His  moneyers  were, 

EADXOTD.  REGXIGHT.  VINTRED. 


'    trUkins,  p.  14. 

'  3Ir.  Combe,  under  whose  inspection  the  plates  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  coins  which  illustrate  this  work  were  engraved,  coinmuni. 
cated  to  me,  some  time  since,  bis  opinion  that  the  coins  above- 
mentioned  were  wrongly  appropriated  to  Aethelheard.  I  am 
happy  in  having  an  opportunity  to  state  to  my  readers,  in  Mr. 
Combe's  own  words,  the  arguments  on  which  that  opinion  is 
founded :  "  I  have  long  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  coins  which 
have  been  hitherto  attributed  to  Aethelweard,  or  rather  Aethel- 
heard, King  of  the  West  Saxons,  belong,  in  reality,  to  some  un- 
known king  of  the  former  name  among  the  princes  of  the  East 
Angles.  If  the  coins  of  Aethelweard,  or  Aethelheard,  be 
compared  with  those  of  Eadmund,  king  of  the  East  Angles, 
it  will  be  found  that  not  only  the  types  of  the  two  coinages 
agree,  but  that  the  names  of  several  of  the  moneyers  corre- 
spond ;  and  even  the  formation  of  the  letters,  which  are  of  a  very 
peculiar  shape,  is  precisely  the  same  on  the  coins  of  both  reigns. 
The  inedited  coin  of  Aethelweard,  of  which  a  drawing  is  given, 
affords  an  additional  instance  of  the  resemblance  of  the  coins  of 
Aethelweard  to  those  of  Eadmund,  for  it  is  in  every  respect  simi- 
lar, even  in  the  form  of  the  letters,  to  one  of  Eadmund,  published 
in  5Ir.  Ruding's  work,  Plate  is.  fig.  9, 


"  Aethelheard,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  began  his  reign  in 
726,  and  it  was  not  before  the  year  S6d  that  Eadmund  was  king  of 
the  East  Angles,  a  difference  in  point  of  time  of  129  years.  Now 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  such  a  close  resemblance  should  be 
found  in  any  coins  struck  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time  from  each 
other  ;  and  we  believe  that  no  other  instance  of  a  similar  kind  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  any  country,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times. 

"  There  is  in  point  of  fact  no  king  of  the  name  of  Aethel- 
weard among  the  kings  of  the  West  Saxons;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  English  antiquaries,  not  finding  the  name  of  -■ielhel- 
weard  in  the  list  of  Saxon  kings,  were  led  to  appropriate  the  coins 
with  this  name  to  Aethelheard,  a  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  whose 
name  resembles  that  of  Aethelweard  more  than  any  other,  both  in 
sound  and  orthography."  [Archeeologia,  vol.  xix.  p.  111.  This 
volume  has  also  furnished  me  with  considerable  additions  to  the 
lists  of  moneyers  in  the  reigns  of  Berhtulf  King  of  3Iercia,  and 
of  the  sole  monarchs  Ecgbeorht,  Ethelvvlf,  and  Aethelbearht.] 

-  In  his  charters  he  stiles  himself  Rex  Merciorum.  [ffe.T.infi 
Chart,  p.  16.] 
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The  coins  of  Offa,  whose  reign  in  ^lercia  extended  from  A.  D.  758  to  796,  a  period  of  thirt^'-eight 
years,  present  some  of  the  most  elegant  specimens  of  the  art  of  coinage  wliich  are  to  be  found  in  tiie 
Anglo-Saxon  series.  As  he  was  at  Rome  in  the  pontificate  of  Adrian  I.,  it  is  probable  that  he  brought 
from  thence  Italian  artists,  to  whose  skill  the  improvement  of  his  money  is  to  be  imputed.  These  coins 
have  the  head  of  Ofta,  in  a  style  of  drawing  which  is  without  parallel  in  the  money  of  this  island  from  the 
time  of  Cunobeline  to  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.  If  the  account  be  correct,  that  he  visited  Rome  only 
about  two  years  before  his  death,  it  should  seem  that  these  coins  should  have  been  placed  the  last  amongst 
the  representations  of  his  money.  Immediately  after  his  death  the  Italian  artists  must  have  ceased  to  work, 
as  the  money  resumed  its  former  barbarous  appearance  on  the  accession  of  his  son  Egcberht. 

On  some  of  his  coins  his  name  only  is  impressed  on  the  obverse,  and  in  others  it  has  the  addition  of 
KEX,  or  of  REX  merciorvm;*  on  all  these  the  name  of  the  moneyer  is  to  be  found  on  the  reverse. 

But  instances  are  not  wanting  where  the  moneyer's  name  appears  on  the  obverse,  with  the  image  of 
the  monarch,  whose  name  and  title  are  then  transferred  to  the  other  side ;  and  one  penny  is  stamped  with 
the  king's  name  on  both  sides. 

The  types  of  the  reverses  are  extremely  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  not  destitute  of  picturesque 
design  ;  they  do  not  afford  the  name  of  any  of  his  mints. 

Various  raoneyers  were  employed  by  him;  their  names  were: 

VIN'TRED. 

WEHVALD. 

WIHREA. 

WIIIRED. 

WIHTRED. 

THONi,  pvooiibly  iNOTH  reversed,  winoth. 

WLNOTH. 

His  queen  Cenethreth,  or  Quindred,  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  coining ;  at  least  her 
name  appears  upon  two  pennies  which  have  descended  to  these  times.  On  the  obverse  of  two  of  these  is 
a  head,  wliich  is  supposed  to  represent  her  husband  Offa,  with  the  name  of  the  monever,  in  a  stvle  greatly 
resembling  those  coins  of  Offa  which  are  engraven  in  Plate  IV.,  Numbers  J  2  and  14.  On  the  reverse  is 
the  queen's  name,  together  with  her  title."*  But  however  these  two  pieces  may  seem  not  to  have  claimed 
the  power  of  coinage  for  her,  but  to  have  left  it  in  the  hand  of  the  king,  with  whose  image  they  are 
impressed;  yet  another  penny  bears  her  superscription  alone,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  having 
issued  from  the  mint  under  her  sole  authority. 

Her  moneyers  are,  eoba.  oba. 

On  the  death  of  Offa,  in  796,  his  son  Egcberht  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  died  within  six  months 
after  his  accession.  But  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  his  reign  he  coined  monev,  of  which  specimens 
still  exist.  They  bear  on  the  obverse  his  name,  with  that  of  the  moneyer  on  the  reverse ;  and  they  are 
appropriated  to  this  monarch  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  the  coins  of  Offa,  and  because  they  appear 
to  have  been  stamped  by  his  moneyers,  whose  names  are  found  upon  them.^ 

They  are,  babba   and    vdd. 

After  his  death,  Coenvulf  ascended  the  throne  of  Mercia,  which  he  possessed  more  than  two  and. 
twenty  years. 

In  variety  cf  types  his  coinage  resembles  that  of  Offa;    but  in  point  of  workmanship  it  is  far  inferior 


AELSED. 

CERNEARD. 

EALKMVNTH. 

FEHTVALD. 

OLnMVND. 

ALHMVN. 

CELHARD. 

EALMVXD. 

HEABER,    or 

possi 

.ly 

HEATHER. 

OSMOD.  - 

ALHMVND. 

ClOLHAKD. 

EALRED. 

IBBA. 

OXER. 

ALHMVTH. 

DVD. 

EOBA. 

INONXG. 

REDWIN. 

ALMVND. 

EADBERHT. 

ETHELNOTH. 

INOTH. 

REGMGHT. 

BABBA. 

EADMVX. 

ETHELVALD. 

LVLLA. 

THONI,  pVO 

EEANEARD. 

EADMVVN. 

ETHILVALU. 

OETHELRES 

VDD. 

'  Carle,  Hhtory  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  273.  This  account 
rests,  as  I  believe,  solely  upon  the  fabulous  life  of  OtTa;  but  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  his  intercourse  with  Italy  to  warrant  the 
supposition  respecting  the  employment  of  Italian  artists. 

-  In  his  Charters  his  title  is — A.  D.  772,  Ues  Suthanglorum ; 
780,  Res  Jlercensium  ;  788,  Rex  Mercioruin ;  Rex  Anglorum  ; 
Rex  a  rege  regum  constitutus.        {^Hemingi  Chart,  pp.  552.  "26. 


18.  109.]  Gratia  Dei  Res  Merciorum.  {Mat.  Paris,  p.  1151. 
Addhamenta  Ediloris.'\ 

'  Her  name  appears,  with  her  style,  in  a  charter  granted  by 
Offa  to  the  church  of  Worcester — Ego  Cyneihryth  Dei  gratia 
Kegina  Merciorum.      \Sddens  Titles  of  Honour,  pari  i.  c.  vi.§7.] 

*  William  of  Jlalmsbury  says  that  Offa  caused  his  son  to  be 
anointed  king  during  his  life-time.     p.  33. 
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to  it.       All  his  coins  have  his  name  and  title,  with  the  addition  of  m.  to  designate  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.' 
Their  reverses  bear  simply  the  name  of  the  moneyer,  without  any  place  of  mintage. 

His  moneyers  were  numerous,  and  many  of  their  names  are  the  same  as  those  which  appear  upon  the 
money  of  Otfa  and  Egcberlit. 


BIORNFERTH. 

DIOLA.' 

ECBERHT. 

LVDOMAS. 

SIGEBERllTI. 

WERIIEARD. 

VVILHVN. 

BOTRED. 

DIORMOD. 

ECGBERHT. 

LVL. 

SIGESTEF. 

WERHEARDI. 

WITHED. 

CEOLBEALD. 

DVDA. 

EOBA. 

LVLLA. 

SVVEFNERD. 

WIGHED. 

WITHER. 

CIOLH.VRD. 

DVX. 

ETHECMOD. 

NEREBERNT.' 

TIDBEARHT. 

WIHTRED, 

DEALLA. 

EALHSTAN. 

ETIIELMOD. 

OBA. 

VERHEARD. 

or 

DIAR.2 

EASMVND. 

HEREBERHT. 

SEBERHTI. 

VERHEARDI. 

WINTRED. 

The  short  reign  of  Ciolvulf  I.,  which  commenced  about  819,  and  continued  not  more  than  twelve 
months,  affords,  notwithstanding  its  sliortness,  three  specimens  of  his  coinage. 

They  are  all  stamped  with  the  rude  representation  of  the  monarch,  together  witii  his  title  as  king 
of  Mercia.  On  the  reverse  is  the  moneyer's  name,  with  the  addition,  in  one  instance,  of  the  place  of 
mintage:    dorobernia.'' 

His  moneyers  were, 

CEOLHARD.^  DEALING.  EALIITAN,    probably  for  EALHSTAN.  EANVVLF.  SIGESTEF.^ 

He  was  succeeded  by  Beornwulf,  who  reigned  until  824,  of  whose  coins  three  are  still  known  to  exist. 
They  all  bear  a  profile,  but  scarcely  human,  with  the  name  and  title;  and  the  moneyer's  name  on  the  other 
side.     No  mints  are  to  be  found  upon  them. 

Moneyers:  eadwas.  evcsta.  monna. 

The  reign  of  Ludica  was  still  more  circumscribed  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  was  ended  in 
about  eighteen  months.  One  penny  only  of  his  has  yet  been  discovered."  It  is  engraven  in  Plate  VH. 
The  reverse  of  it  is  singular,  in  having  the  name  of  the  moneyer,  and  the  title  of  his  office,  in  three 
irregular  lines  across  the  field. 

Moneyer:     werbald. 

Wiglaf,  who  succeeded  him,  reigned  fourteen  years ;  but  his  coins  are  nearly  as  rare  as  those  of  his 
predecessor.  One  specimen  only,  with  a  cross  on  the  obverse,  occurs  in  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine's  Plates, 
the  original  of  which  is  not  now  known  to  exist.'  By  the  favour  of  George  Dewdney,  Esq.  I  am  able  to 
give  an  engraving  of  a  penny,  struck  by  this  monarch,  which  was  found,  with  about  seven  hundred  others, 
upon  an  estate  occupied  by  that  gentleman  near  Dorking  in  Surrey,  in  the  year  1817.  It  has  a  very  rude 
profile,  with  the  name  and  title  as  king  of  Mercia,  on  the  obverse  ;  and  on  the  reverse  a  cross,  with  the 
moneyer's  name,  hvvnoell.  See  Appendix,  Plate  XXIX.  redmam  is  the  moneyer  upon  Sir  A. 
Fountaine's  engfravinof. 


*  In  liis  charters  lie  likewise  styles  himself  Rex  Merciorum, 
[Hemhtgi  Chart,  p.  i.  anno  816.] 

On  one,  which  was  in  the  course  of  the  year  1817  found  near 
Dorking,  the  type  of  the  obverse  is  similar  to  Xo.  28,  and  the 
reverse  is  nearly  the  same  as  No.  24,  in  Plate  VII.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  George  Dewdney,  Esq.  banker,  at  Dorking,  having 
been  discovered  upon  an  estate  in  his  occupation. 

-  On  3Ir.  Dewdney's  coins. 

^  From  Mr.  Southgate's  Mss. ;  but  qu.  whether  hereberht 
above  be  not  the  true  readirg?  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distin- 
guish whether  h.  m.  or  n.  be  the  letter  intended. 

*  In  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collection.      Dr.  Combe's  Ms. 

*  Both  tliese  names  are  likewise  given  on  Dr.  Combe's 
authority.  The  first  is  fi-om  Sir  A.  Fountaine's  Plates,  No.  3  ; 
the  last  from  the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  as  above. 


^  Mr.  J.  D.  Cuff  possesses  a  remarkably  fine  coin  of 
Ludica,  which  differs  materially  from  the  one  engraved,  and,  as 
Mr.  Ruding  supposes,  '  the  only  one  that  had  then  been  dis- 
covered.' It  has  a  cross  on  the  reverse,  similar  to  that  of 
Berhtulf,  Plate  VII.  No.  3,  with  the  inscription 

LVDlCKR-1-HE 
EADHO  KVOH  ET 

'  The  coin  from  which  the  engraving  in  Fountaine  is  taken 
is  probably  that  in  the  Pembroke  collection,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Ruding  states  that  the  original  is  not  now  known  to  exist. 
One  of  the  same  type  and  the  same  moneyer  was  recently  pur- 
chased at  the  sale  of  the  small,  but  choice  collection  of  W.  B. 
Rich,  Esq.,  and  now  belongs  to  the  splendid  store  of  ourNational 
Museum.     [Ed.] 
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ANNALS    OF   THE    COINAGE: 


Of  BerlitulF,  vvlio  ascenrled  tlie  throne  in  839,  and  reigned  tiiirtcen  years,  not  any  circumstances  are 
recorded  which  can  illustrate  the  history  of  his  coinage.  The  most  common  specimens  of  his  money 
resemble  in  rudeness,  and  in  legend,  those  of  his  predecessors,  excepting  that  not  any  place  of  mintage 
appears  upon  them ;  but  a  very  rare  penny  without  the  head  occurred  amongst  those  discovered  near 
Dorking.     It  is  engraven  in  Plate  XXIX.  of  the  Appendix. 

His  moneyers'  names  were, 

'liANRALD,  probably  for  the  preceding. 

LIABAVND. 
OSVLF. 


BRID. 
EVRNVVALD. 

DENEIIEAH. 


DENEIIEAN,  Or 

DENEMEAN. 

EANBALD. 


OZVVLF. 

TATEL. 

OSY^F.' 

WIGEHEAN. 

SIGEHEAII. 

WINE. 

The  long  reign  of  Burgred  affords  a  great  variety  of  coins,  together  with  irrefragable  proofs  that  the 
art  of  coinage  had  then  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  barbarism,  not  only  in  point  of  execution,  but  also  in 
the  baseness  of  the  standard;  for  some  of  them  are  of  an  extremely  coarse  alloy.  This  debasement  was 
probably  occasioned  by  poverty,  the  consequence  of  repeated  plunderings  by  the  Danes,  who  at  length 
succeeded  in  driving  Burgred  from  his  dominions,  in  the  year  874,  after  he  had  reigned  twenty-two  years. 
He  took  refuge  in  Rome,  where  he  died,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Mary's  church,  belonging  to  the  School  of 
the  English  nation  there.^ 

His  coins  bear,  on  the  obverse,  his  portrait,  if  that  name  can  be  given  with  propriety  to  a  drawing 
which  so  little  resembles  the  human  form,  with  his  name  and  title  around  it;*  and  on  the  reverse  is  the 
moneyer's  name.  From  the  following  list  it  should  seem  that  considerable  quantities  of  money  were  coined 
in  his  mints,  where  so  numerous  a  body  of  workmen  was  employed.  The  variety  of  names  far  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  monarch  of  the  Mercian  kingdom,  though  the  reigns  of  Eadvald  and  Offawere  of  considerably 
greater  extent. 

No  mints  are  to  be  found  upon  his  coins. 

His  moneyers  were, 


ADHELM. 

EERHEAII. 

CVNEHEL. 

DIARVIL. 

DVDNE. 

GEVNTHE. 

LVLLA. 

ADHLEM. 

BERHTEL. 

CVNEHELM. 

DIARVVLF. 

DVDWINE, 

or 

GVDHEM. 

M  AMMAN. 

EEACILIA. 

BERLM. 

CVNEHL. 

DIGA. 

DYDWINE. 

GVTHEKE. 

OSMVND. 

EEAGITAX. 

BEVRNI. 

CVNEHLM. 

DVDA. 

EADNOD.* 

HEAGLE. 

OSMVNE. 

BEAGLIA. 

BIARNVLF. 

CVNEHM. 

DVDD. 

EADVLF. 

HEAVVLF. 

TATA. 

EEAGSIAN. 

EIORNOTH.^ 

CVTHERE. 

DVDDA.' 

EANRED. 

HEREFERTH. 

TATEL. 

EEARNE. 

ELEHTICI.^ 

DADA. 

DVDECIL,  or 

ETIIELHEAM. 

HEREMELTH. 

VVHNE. 

EERAHM. 

CEALLAF. 

DIAINLE. 

DYDECIL. 

ETHELVL. 

HVGERED. 

VVLFEARD. 

EERIIAM. 

CENRED. 

DIARVLF. 

DVDELM. 

ETIIELVI.F 

HVSSA. 

WIFEARD. 

EERIIEA,   or 

CIALLA. 

DIARVLFI. 

DVDE5IAN. 

ETIIERED. 

LIAFMAN. 

WINE. 

BER.NEA. 

CIALLAF. 

DIARVALD. 

DVDEMTAN. 

FRAMRIC. 

On  the  flight  of  Burgred  from  his  dominions,  Ceolvulf  his  minister  mounted  the  throne,  but  was  soon 
after  deprived  by  the  Danes  of  the  sovereignty  which  he  had  assumed.  With  his  short  reign  the  Mercian 
kingitom  expired. 

His  coins  resemble  those  of  Burgred  in  type. 

His  moneyers  were,  hereberht.  oba. 

No  coins  of  the  monarchs  of  the  East  Angles  are  known  prior  to  the  reign  of  Beonna,  who  ascended 
the  throne  about  the  year  690. 

Two  of  his  pennies,  of  the  sceatta  form,  and  of  very  inartificial  workmanship,  have  been  preserved.  They 
have  on  one  side  the  name  and  title  of  the  king,  and  the  moneyer's  name,  without  any  addition,  on  the  other. 

Moneyer,  efe. 

The  unsettled  state  of  this  kingdom,  and  its  subsequent  annexation  for  a  time  to  that  of  Mercia,  by 


'  Mr.  Dewdnej-'s  coins. 

'  So  this  name  is  written  by  Mr.  Southgnte  in  his  SIss. 
^  Saxon  Chronicle,  sub  anno. 

■*  A    charter  dated  855  calls  him  Burhrcd  rex  Mergiorum. 
[Hemingi  Chart,  p.  33.] 


^  Recently  discovered. 

°  Arckccologia,  vol.  ix.  p.  188. 

'  Mr.  Lindsay  lias  lately  obtained  one  which  reads 

4-   Duthda  Moneta  +  DVDDA. 
^  A  variety  reads  ealdolf. 
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Offa,  are  probably  the  causes  that  no  coins  Lave  been  discovered  subsequent  jto  the  reigu  of  Beonna,  until 
Eadmund  ascended  the  throne,  about  the  year  855,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  decease 
of  that  monarch.     But  see  note  ['-]  p.  117. 

His  coins  have  his  name  and  title,  rex  an.  on  the  obverse,  and  the  moneyer's  name  on  the  reverse. 
The  situation  of  his  mints  is  not  known,  as  his  money  gives  no  information  respecting  them. 

His  moneyers  were : 


AETHELHELM. 

BEOKNFERTH. 

DVDDA. 

EADVALD. 

EADWOLD. 

SIGERED. 

ALEX. 

EEORNHAEH. 

EADMONV. 

EADWALD. 

ETHELHELM. 

SILERED. 

BAELUELM. 

DECALE. 

EADMVND. 

EADWARD. 

ETHELVVLF. 

TWICCA. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Eadmund,  by  the  Danes,  in  the  year  870,'  Guthrum,  a  Dane,  was  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  East  Anglia,  by  Alfred.-  This  monarch  was  converted  to  Christianit)',  and  at  the  time 
of  his  baptism,  in  878,''  took  upon  him  the  name  of  Ethelstan.-* 

His  coins,  of  which  several  varieties  have  been  preserved,  must  have  been  struck  subsequently  to  his 
conversion,  as  they  all  bear  his  Anglo-Saxon  name,  and  are  marked  with  the  symbol  of  Christianity.  They 
resemble,  in  type,  those  of  his  predecessor,  excepting  that  the  letters  an  are  never  added  to  his  title.  The 
first  of  these  letters  however  is  frequently  found  within  the  inner  circle  of  the  obverse.  They  have  in 
general  the  moneyer's  name  on  the  reverse,  without  any  place  of  mintage  ;  but  one  remarkable  penny  reads 
ethei.stan  on  the  obverse,  and  rex  ang.  on  the  reverse ;   and  another  has  ethelstan  rex  on  both  sides.' 

The  following  names  of  his  moneyers  are  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover : 


EADGAR. 

ERSWER. 

ORXTHELII. 

TORNTHELM. 

EADNOD,  probably  for 

EROXWER. 

RERNN'ER. 

TORTHELM. 

EADNOTH. 

MOX. 

TORUTHEL. 

Eohric,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  year  890,  was,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  expelled  by  his 
subjects,  and  this  kingdom  was  then  added  to  the  dominions  of  Eadward  the  elder.^ 

The  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  which  was  founded  by  Ida  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
has  this  remarkable  peculiarity  belonging  to  its  coinage — that  from  its  mints  issued,  as  far  as  is  yet 
discovered,  the  only  brass  coins  which  were  struck  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  earliest  specimen  hitherto 
known,  is  of  the  reign  of  Ecgfrith,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  670,  and  fell  at  Drummechtan, 
with  most  of  his  troops,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign."  It  differs  from  the  stycas  of  succeeding 
monarchs  in  the  omission  of  the  moneyer's  name  on  the  reverse.^ 

Of  the  sixteen  succeeding  monarchs  (wliose  reigns  occupy  a  period  of  something  more  than  130  years) 
no  coins  have  as  yet  occurred.  The  first  that  appears  was  struck  by  Eanred,  who  began  to  reign  in  the 
year  808.  He  was,  according  to  Speed,  one  "  of  the  intruders,  or  rather  tyrants,  who  bandied  for  this 
sovereignty  for  the  space  of  thirty  years."  The  last  of  them  was  iElla,  with  whom  terminated  the 
Northumbrian  monarchy. 

One  silver  penny  of  Eanred  is  known.  It  has  his  portrait,  with  his  name  and  title,  on  the  obverse, 
and  on  the  other  side  the  moneyer's  name  and  office,  with  the  letter  .m,  the  meaning  of  which  I  am  unable  to 
explain.9  His  stycas  are  of  various  rude  types,  without  any  representation  of  the  monarch,  but  with  a 
legend  similar  to  that  on  his  silver  coin,  excepting  that  the  moneyer's  name  stands  on  the  reverse,  without 
any  addition. 


'  Chron.  Sax.  sub  anno. 

'   Wittlam  of  Malmsbury^  p.  34. 

^  Chron.  Sax.  sub  anno, 

*  Id.  sub  anno  890,  in  wliich  year  Ethelstan  died. 

^  In  Mr.  Barker's  cabinet.     Mr.  Soulligate's  -Vs. 


^   WUliam  of  ilalmsbury,  p.  34. 

'  Turners  History  of  the  An^h  Saxons,  vol.  i.  pp.  loO,  152. 
*  See  an  engraving  of  the  coin,  .-Vppendix,  Plate  xxviii.  and 
the  explanation. 

°  See  Appendix,  Plate  xxvii. 
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The  workmen  employed  by  him  were : 


LDATES. 

DAEGEERCT. 

EARRDVVLF. 

GADVTES. 

HEARDTLF 

RODER. 

EADVINI. 

FORDRED. 

GADVTEIS. 

UERRED. 

RODR. 

EANRED. 

FVLCNOD. 

HEARDLF. 

BRRED. 

nVAETRED.  VVLFHEARD. 

MONNE.  VVLFRED. 

THEs,  the  moiieyer  on  his  pennv. 


The  stycas  of  Ethelred  his  son,  who  succeeded  to  him  A.D.  840,  so  much  resemble  those  of  his  father 
as  not  to  require  a  particular  description,     They  are  much  more  numerous  than  his  predecessor's. 
His  moneyers  were: 


ALDIIERE. 

CVDHEARD. 

EDILREED. 

lEVVBE. 

MONNE. 

VENDELBERHT 

ALGHERE. 

EADMVXD. 

EORDRED,  pro 

INRED. 

ODILO. 

VVLFRED. 

ANRED. 

EASBALD. 

FORDRED? 

LEOFDEG. 

OLDVN. 

WINTRD. 

BROTHER. 

EAKRED. 

FORDRED. 

LEOFDEGX. 

TIDVLF. 

WIXTRED. 

CEOLBALD. 

EARDVVLF. 

UNIFVLA. 

LEOGDEGN. 

VBRODER. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Redulf. 

The  stycas  of  his  coinage  resemble  those  of  his  predecessors.     I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
date  of  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
His  moneyers  are : 

ALGHERE,  qU.  ALDHERE?       BROTHER.       COENED.       CVDBEREHT.       EASRED.       FORDRED.       MONNE.       VENDELBERHT. 

On  the  stycas  of  Osbercht,  whose  reign  began  in  849,  and  ended,  by  the  usurpation  of  JEUa,  in  862, 
the  title  of  rex  is  sometimes  omitted.     In  other  respects  they  differ  not  from  the  former. 
His  moneyers'  names  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  his  predecessors.    They  are : 

EANVLF.  EAN\TLr.  MONXE.  VIXIBEGHT.  VIXIBEIIHT. 

After  his  reign  the  stycas  seem  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  ;  at  least,  none  of  a  later  period  have  yet  been 
found . 

At  what  time  Regnald  ascended  the  throne  is  not  known ;  but  both  he  and  Anlaf  were  expelled  from  the 
kingdom,  by  Eadmund,  in  the  year  944.' 

One  coin  only  remains  of  the  work  of  his  mints.  It  is  the  first  on  which  the  Saxon  Cununc  appears, 
instead  of  the  Roman  Rex.     On  the  reverse  is  the  moneyer's  name,  avra. 

The  coins  of  Anlaf,  who  was  driven  from  Northumberland  in  the  same  year  that  Regnald  was  expelled 
from  thence,  are  much  more  numerous  than  his.  On  some  of  them  the  Saxon  Cununc  is  found,  and  on 
others  the  Roman  Rex.  His  name  also  is  variously  written,  it  being  sometimes  Anlaf,  and  at  others  Onlaf. 
One  coin  bears  on  the  obverse  the  raven,  M-hich  was  also  worked  on  the  enchanted  Danish  Standard  ;*  and 
another  has  on  its  reverse  what  seems  to  be  intended  for  a  banner:  possibly  the  same  standard,  though  it 
is  upon  too  small  a  scale  to  allow  the  representation  of  the  raven  upon  it.^ 


'   CliTon.  Sax.  sub  anno. 

'  See  Plate  xi.  Xo,  1.  Of  this  coin  Sir  A.  Fountaine  says 
".\quila(vel  allaqiiaecunque  sit  avis)  huic  nummo  impressavidetur 
fuisse  sigDum  seu  vexillum  Anlafi  ad  instar  Aqiiilie  Romanse.'" 
\_yuinhmata  Ang.  Sax.  &c,  p.  172.]  But  it  is  more  probable  that 
this  bird  was  a  representation  of  the  famous  standard,  which  is  thus 
described  in  .•Vsser's  Life  of  Aelfred,  who  took  it  from  the  Danes 
A.  D.  878  ;•  "  In  quo  etiam  acceperunt  illud  vexillum  quod  Rea_ 
fant  nominant:  dicunt  enim  quod  tres  sorores  Hungari  et  Habbx 
filitE  videlicet  Lodebrochi,  illud  vexillum  texuerunt,  &  lotum  para- 
verunt  illud  uno  meridiano  tempore  :  dicunt  etiam,  quod  in  omni 
bello,  ubi  pra?cederet  idem  signum,  si  victoriam  adepturi  essent, 
appareret  in  medio  signi  quasi  corvus  vivens  volitans :  sin  vero 
vincendi  in  futuro  fuissent,  ponderet  directe  nihil  movens:  et  hoc 
saepe  probatum  est."  [Jsserius  de  rebus  gestis  jElfredi.  a  Wise,  p. 
33.     Vid.  Vita  jSlfredi  a  Spelmanno,  p.  31. "i 

^  See  Plate  u.  No.  2.  The  figure  on  the  reverse  has  been 
thought  to  represent  vaiious  things.  By  Obadiah  Walker  it  was 
supposed  to  be  the  front  of  a  church.  This  Sir  A.  Fountaine 
conceived  to  be  a  mistake,  but  knew  not  for  wliat  it  was  intended. 
[Vid.  yitm.  j4ng.  5ax.]     Mr.  Thwailes  called   it  a  pastoral  staff 


and  a  book  secured  with  seven  seals,  and  that  it  was  struck  to  com- 
memorate the  baptism  of  Anlaf.  l_Xota  in  Ang.  Sax.  2Cuinmos.^ 
Mr.  G.  North  imagined  it  "to  be  the  Cjiirm,  which  was  a  white 
linen  cloth,  put  over  the  face  immediately  after  baptism,  and  worn 
for  eight  days."  [Ms.  penes  Autorem.]  The  figure  on  the  ob- 
verse is  said  by  Thwaites  to  be  the  rude  form  of  a  mitre.  Sir  A. 
Fountaine  can  make  nothing  of  it.  Nicolson  takes  it  to  be  a 
cluster  of  three  kingdoms,  not  much  unlike  the  three  legs  (as  they 
are  called)  upon  the  modern  farthings  of  the  Isle  of  Man ;  and  as 
the  English  historians  make  Anlaf  king  of  Ireland,  Northum*. 
berland,  and  (multarum  Insularum)  of  the  Isles;  and  that  he  was 
also,  as  he  conjectures,  king  of  Man  ;  he  asks,  **  Is  not  this  the 
firmest  ground  whereon    the  Manks  Tripos  can   stand  ?'* 

[/rtsA  Hist.  Library/,  p.  74. 


•  After  a  battle  in  Devonshire,  in  which  the  brother  of  Inwar 
and  Healfden  was  slain,  together  with  840  of  his  men.  Chron.  Sax. 
sub  anno. 

t  It  was  also  called  Raunfan.  Gesia  Danorum  extra  Daniam, 
vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
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These  coins  all  bear  on  the  obverse,   the  monarch's  name  and  title,  with  the  moneyer's  name  on  the 
other  side.     No  mint  is  to  be  found  upon  them. 
His  money ers  were: 


ATHEFERD. 
ATHELFERD. 


BACIALER. 
EAGMON. 


FAMAN. 
FARUAN. 


FARN. 
INGELGAR. 


RADVLEF. 
RATHVLF. 


WADTER. 


In  the  year  949  Anlaf  returned  to  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  was  again  expelled  by  his 
subjects  in  952,  who  raised  to  the  throne  Yric  the  son  of  Harold.  Him  likewise  they  deposed  in  less  than 
two  years,  and  the  kingdom  was  then  taken  possession  of  by  ^Edred.^ 

Some  of  the  pennies  of  Eric  are  stamped,  on  the  obverse,  with  the  figure  of  a  sword,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  not  known,  whilst  others  have  only  a  plain  cross  patee  in  the  centre :  all  of  them  bear  the  king's 
name  and  title. ^     Their  reverses  have  the  names  of  the  following  moneyers : 

ACVLF.        HVNRED.        INEGELGAR.        INGAELGAR.        IXGELGAR.        RADVLF. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century  Ecgbeorht  ascended  the  throne  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom ; 
and  in  the  course  of  his  long  reign  brought  under  his  dominion  nearly  the  whole  of  the  heptarchic  states. 
He  is  therefore  commonly  considered  as  the  First  Sole  Monarch  of  England ;3  notwithstanding  those 
states  were  not  completely  united  in  one  sovereignty  xmtil  the  reign  of  Eadgar. 

On  his  coins  he  is  styled  sometimes  rex  alone,  and  sometimes  saxonvm  is  added  in  a  monogram  within 
the  inner  circle  of  the  obverse,  where  in  the  others  a  rude  representation  of  the  monarch  appears.  The 
moneyer's  name  is  on  the  reverse.  His  mints  are  not  known,  unless  the  monogram  in  the  centre  of  Nos.  2 
and  3  of  his  coins  should  be  intended  for  Canterbury. 

"  The  work  of  his  money,"  says  Mr.  G.  North,  "  is  so  very  rude  and  bad  as  justly  to  be  wondered  at, 
especially  as  the  money  of  Offa,  who  died  not  50  years  before  him,  expresses  a  degree  of  elegancy.  It 
may  in  general  be  observed  that  the  coins  we  have  remaining  of  the  West  Saxon  kings  are  inferior  in  work 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  money.  "^ 

If  the  monogram  on  the  reverse  gf  Nos.  2  and  3  of  his  coins  be  intended  for  dorob  c,  then  Canter- 
bury must  be  inserted  as  one  of  his  mints. 

His  moneyers  were : 


BEORXEHEART. 

BIOSEL 

BEORSHEARD. 

BOSA. 

BEORNUEARTH. 

BOSEL. 

BIORNMOD. 

DEBIS. 

DIORMOD. 
DVNVN. 
OBA. 
OSUVND. 


SIGESTEF. 
SVEFNVRD. 
TIDBEAKHT. 
TIDEMAN. 


TILVVINE. 
TIMBEARHT. 
TIMDEARHT. 
VVEFNARD. 


Ethelvulf  succeeded  to  Ecgbeohrt  in  837 ;  and  although  his  reign  extended  to  little  more  than  one  half 
of  the  length  of  his  father's,  yet  more  of  his  coins  have  been  found,  and  a  greater  variety  of  moneyers 
appears  upon  them.  They  bear  on  the  obverse  his  name  and  title,  which  is  sometimes  continued  on  the 
reverse,  either  by  cant,  saxoniorvm,  or  occidentalivm  saxoniorvm.  His  portrait  is  rudely  executed  on 
some  of  them,  whilst  on  others  its  place  is  occupied  by  a  part  of  the  word  doribernia,  the  place  where 
they  were  struck.  The  reverses  have  the  moneyer's  name,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  with  his  title 
of  office  subjoined. 

No  other  mint  appears  upon  them  but  doribernia,  Canterbury. 


'  Chron.  Sai\  sub  annis. 

^  Which  is  somelimes  eric  rex  only  ;  in  other  instances  n  is 
added,  probably  for  the  name  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  a  penny  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  late  Robert  Austin,  Esq.  reads  ericts  rex  a. 

^  Seldeu  says,  that  tlie  glory  and  greatness  of  Egbert  con- 
sisted rather  in  the  swallowing  up  of  the  other  subject  kingdoms 
into  his  own  rule,  and  in  the  new  styling  the  heptarchy  by  the  name 
of  England  (for  he,  in  ParliameiUo,  apiul  Wintoniavi,  miUavit 
nomen  regni,  tie  consensu popuU  sui,  c^  jussil  illud  de  ccetero  vocar 
VOL.  I. 


AngUamJ  than  in  having  a  larger  dominion  than  any  of  Iiis  prede- 
cessors. [Titles  of  Honour,  part  1.  chap.  iii.  §  1.  He  quotes,  for 
the  words  in  Italics,  Instrum.  lib.  Hospit.  S.  Leonardi.  Ebor. 
Ms.  in  Bibl.  Cottoniana.] 

*  JIss.  penes  Autor.  If  Mr.  North  had  recollected  the  bar- 
barous workmanship  of  the  coins  of  Egcberht  and  Coenvulf,  the 
immediate  successors  of  Offa  in  the  Mercian  kingdom,  he  -would 
not  have  expressed  so  much  surprise  at  the  rudeness  of  this 
money. 

R 
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His  moneyers  were: 


EEAGMVN. 

DVNN. 

ETHELHERE. 

HEREBELD. 

OSMVND. 

BEAGMVND. 

DYN. 

ETHELLOD. 

HEREBEVLD. 

TIRVAI.D. 

EIARMOD. 

DYVN. 

ETHELMOD. 

IIVNBEAHT. 

TORHTVLF. 

BIARNNOTH. 

EAGMVND. 

ETHELMVND. 

HVNBEARIIT. 

TORHTVVALD. 

BIORMOD. 

EAIGMVND. 

ETHELNOTH. 

HVNRED. 

VERMVND. 

BRID. 

EALGMVND. 

ETHELVLF.' 

LIABA. 

VVEALHEARD. 

DEGBEARHT. 

EANMVND. 

HEBECA. 

LIVBA. 

VVELHHEARD 

DEINEAH. 

EARDVLFES. 

BEDEBEALD. 

MANINC. 

or  VVELMHEARD, 

DtAR. 

ETHELEHERE. 

HEREBEAED. 

MANNA. 

VVILHEAH. 

DINEAH. 

ETHELERE. 

HEREBEALD. 

MVNN. 

VVILHEM. 

DVDVINE. 

ETHELGEARD. 

Aetlielbald.  Of  this  monarch,  who  ascended  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  857,  no 
money  is  now  known  to  exist.  But  in  a  set  of  plates  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins,  which  was  engraved  by  Hall, 
under  the  direction,  as  it  is  believed,  of  Mr.  John  White,  of  Newgate-street,  a  penny  is  ascribed  to  him. 
In  type  it  is  exactly  similar  to  No.  1.  of  Ethelvulf  in  plate  xiv.,  aud  has  on  its  sides  the  following  legend: 
obverse,  aethelbald  rex. — reverse,  beahmvnd  moneta.  To  this  engraving  the  late  Dr.  Combe  has 
referred  in  his  Ms.,  and  has  marked  the  coin  as  being  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr,  Austin,  where  he  assured  me 
that  he  saw  it,  and  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  genuine  coin.  The  coin,  however,  is  not  now  in  Mr. 
Austin's  collection,  which  was  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Taylor  Combe.  I  have,  notwithstanding,  given 
the  above  account  of  this  remarkable  penny,  because  from  Dr.  Combe's  accuracy,  I  am  convinced  he  could 
not  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  existence  of  the  coin ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  correctness  of  his  e}'e 
could  have  been  deceived  by  a  forgery.  The  insertion  of  this  description  may  possibly  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  this  valuable  relique  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mints. 

The  short  reign  of  Aethelbald  terminated,  by  his  death,  in  8fi2,  when  his  brother  Aethelbert  succeeded 
him,  but  sat  on  the  throne  not  more  than  five  years.  Few  of  his  coins  were  known,  until  the  hoard  which 
was  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorking,  in  1817,  afforded  249  of  them,  all  of  the  type  of  No.  1  in 
plate  XV.'-     They  bear  in  their  legends  only  the  name  and  title  of  the  monarch,  and  of  his  moneyers: 


EADEMVND. 

DEGBEARHT. 

ETHELHERE. 

HEREMVND. 

SELERED. 

BADENOTH. 

DEGLAB. 

ETHELNOTH. 

nVNEEARHT. 

SIGEHERE. 

BEAGMVND. 

DEGLAF. 

ETHELRED. 

HVNRED. 

TORUTMVND. 

BEAHMVND. 

DENEMVND. 

ETHELREED. 

LIABINC. 

TORHTVLF. 

BIAHNMOD. 

DIALMOD. 

ETHELVEALD. 

LIABINCG. 

VERMVND. 

EIARNVINE. 

DIARMOD. 

ETHELVLF. 

LVCEMAN. 

VIINOTH. 

BVRNVALD. 

DVDDA. 

ETHERED. 

MAXISC. 

VIOHTMVND. 

CEALEARD. 

DVDVINE. 

HEABEARHT. 

NOTHVLF. 

VLANCEARD. 

CENRED. 

DVDWINE. 

HEEECA. 

OSEEARHT. 

VVLFEARD. 

CENVEALD. 

EADVLF. 

HEREBEALD. 

OSHERE. 

VVLFHEARD. 

CVNEFRETH. 

EALDRED. 

HEREFRETH. 

OSMERE. 

VVNBEARHT. 

DEALLA. 

ETHELGEARD. 

HEREGEARD. 

SEFRETH. 

The  children  of  Aethelbearht  were  set  aside  by  his  brother  Aethelred,  who  assumed  the  government, 
on  his  death,  in  867. 

The  legend  of  his  coins  differs  from  those  of  his  predecessor  only  in  the  addition  of  saxorvm  to  his 
title.     No  mint  appears  upon  them. 

The  following  names  of  his  moneyers  have  been  preserved  : 


BIARNEAH. 

DENVALD. 

DVDDA. 

ETHELRED. 

MANN. 

EIARNMOD. 

DIGA. 

DVNN. 

HEREBEALD. 

MANNING. 

EVRGNOTH. 

DVDD. 

ELBERE. 

MANING. 

TORHTMVND. 

Aelfred  was  raised  to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  Aethelred,  the  rights  of  the  children  of  the  elder 
branch  being  again  violated. 

Although  his  long  reign,  from  872  to  901,  was  so  much  disturbed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  with 


Lately  found. 

See  Archieologia,  vol.  xix.  p.  117. 


^  To   these   must   be    added    ethelgeard,    recently   disco- 
vered. 
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whom  he  was  engaged  in  bloody  contests  almost  to  the  time  of  his  death,  yet  his  natural  genius  and  inde- 
fatigable application  enabled  him  to  arrive  at  such  a  proficiency  in  literature  and  in  the  arts  as  was 
unequalled  by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  following  account,  by  Asser,  of  his  unwearied  dilicrence  in 
widely-varied  pursuits,  is  so  highly  interesting,  that  I  shall,  without  apology,  give  it  at  large  in  his  own 
words ;  only  premising,  that  the  author  was  honoured  with  the  unreserved  friendship  of  his  monarch,  and 
was  therefore  well  qualified  to  record  his  private  pursuits,  as  well  as  his  public  history :  "  Interea  tamen, 
rex  inter  bella  &  prsesentis  vitse  frequentia  impedimenta,  necnon  Paganorum  infestationes,  &  quotidianas 
corporis  infirmitates,  &  regni  gubernacula  regere  &  omneni  venandi  artem  agere ;  aurifices  &  artifices  suos 
omnes,  &  falconarios,  &  accipitrarios,  canicularios  quoque  docere ;  Sc  ccdifieia  supra  omnem  antecessorum 
suorum  consuetudinem,  venerabiliora  &  pretiosiora  nova  sua  machinatione  facere;  &  Saxonicos  libros 
recitare;  &  maxime  carmina  Saxonica  memoriter  discere,  aliis  imperare;  &  solus  assidue  pro  viribus 
studiosissime  non  desinebat ;  divina  quoque  ministeria,  &  missam  scilicet,  quotidie  audire,  psalmos  quosdam 
&  orationes,  &  horas  diurnas,  &  nocturnas  celebrare,  &  ecclesias  nocturuo  tempore,  ut  diximus,  orandi 
causa,  clam  a  suis  adire  solebat  et  frequentabat ;  eleemosynarum  quoque  studio  &  largitati  indigenis  & 
advenis  omnium  gentium ;  ac  maxima  &  incomparabili  contra  omnes  homines  affabilitate  atque  jocunditate ; 
&  ignotarum  rerum  investigationi  solerter  se  jungebat."^ 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  necessities  prevented  him  from  bestowang  a  part  of  his  attention  on 
the  state  of  his  coinage,  or,  more  properly  speaking  perhaps,  that  they  irresistibly  compelled  him  to  debase 
it,  for  we  find  coins  of  his  whose  alloy  is  evidently  coarser  than  the  ancient  standard.  To  the  same  cause, 
it  is  probable,  must  be  referred  the  absolute  silence  of  his  laws  respecting  any  regulations  of  money,  which 
he  could  not  have  omitted  to  make,  had  not  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  reign  precluded  the  possibility 
of  adopting  any  measures  for  the  impro%-ement  of  his  coins.  Accordingly  his  laws  are  entirely  silent 
concerning  them ;  and  afford  no  other  information  respecting  the  currency  of  his  time  than  that  it  was 
estimated  by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  such  being  the  coins,  or  money  of  account,  by  which  the  fines 
are  regulated.  The  third  part  of  a  penny  also  occurs  in  them,  which  could  not  readily  be  paid  unless  there 
were  money  of  that  value;  none,  however,  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  the  league  between  Aelfred  and 
Guthrun  the  Dane,  both  the  mark  and  the  mancus  are  to  be  found. - 

The  earliest  of  his  money  exactly  resembles,  in  type,  that  of  his  brother. 

His  style  upon  his  coins  is  either  simply  aelfrf.d,  or  aelfred  rex,  or  elfred  yi  x  x  :  whilst  in  his 
charters  it  is  aelfred  rex  axglorvm  et  saxonvm.^  The  reverse  has  sometimes  the  moneyer's  name,  and 
sometimes  a  monogram  of  the  town  where  the  mint  was  placed. 

The  places  of  mintage  were, 
DORO.     Dorovernia,  Canterbury.  londinia.     London  in  a  monogram.  orsnaforda.     Oxford. 

His  moneyers : 


AELFSTAN. 

BIARNVLF. 

CVDBF.RHT. 

DTXN. 

GODAM. 

SEFBED. 

TILHIM. 

AETHELVLF. 

BOSA,    or    BOZA. 

DEALING. 

FOLEAED. 

HLVILA.* 

SIEESTEF,  pro  SIGESTEF 

TVIEARD. 

ATBELVLf. 

CIALMOD. 

DIARVALD. 

FRAXBALD. 

lARXRED. 

TIDBALD. 

WVLGARU. 

BEDRERX. 

ClALXOTH. 

DVDD. 

GixEEF.    See  hltila. 

MAXXIXG. 

TILEFEIXE. 

BERm-VSD. 

CIALVLF. 

DVINC. 

CODA. 

OSHERE. 

TILEVIXE. 

On  the  death  of  Aelfred,  in  the  year  901,  his  son  Eadward,  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Eadward  the  Elder,  succeeded  to  the  government.  Of  the  state  of  the  coinage  in  his  reign  no  legal  docu- 
ments, or  records,  are  to  be  found ;  nor  do  the  historians  of  his  time  furnish  any  information :  the  little 
which  can  be  said  upon  the  subject  must  therefore  be  collected  from  his  coins  which  still  remaiiL  On  them 
we  see  such  a  variety  of  types  as  will  justify  the  conclusion  of  a  very  extensive  coinage  having  issued  from 
his  mints ;  but  no  intelligence  is  afforded  as  to  the  particular  parts  of  his  dominions  in  which  they  were 
situated.     Though  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  not  only  the  monarchs  who  preceded,  but  those 


*  ^sseriiis  de  rebus  gestis  ^Ifredi,  p.  43.      Vide  etiam,  p.  5S. 

2   irm-ins,  pp.  46,  47. 

'  Hemingi  Chart,  p.  43,  anno  SS9. 


*  BLViLi,  GIXEEF,  occuF  On  the  reverse  of  a  coin  of  similar 
type  to  No.  13,  Plate  XVI,  and  seem  to  be  the  names  of  two 
moneyers. 
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also  who  followed  him,  must  have  coined  halfpennies  of  silver,  yet  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  of  his  coinage 
alone  pieces  of  that  denomination  have  been  found.*  Two  of  them  are  now  known;  one  of  which  I 
discovered  in  the  Bodleian  Library :  some  time  afterwards  another  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Tyssen,  and  came 
with  his  collection  to  the  British  Museum.  Representations  of  them  will  be  found  in  Plate  XVII.  N"'-  31 
and  32. 

In  his  laws  the  fines  are  estimated  by  shillings  alone ;  but  in  the  treaty  between  him  and  Guthron, 
the  Danish  king,  the  mark  and  era  are  found. 

His  title,  upon  his  coins,  is  invariably  eadward  or  eadweard  uex.  The  reverse  has  his  moneyer's 
name,  but  no  place  of  coinage.  The  Roman  w  is  always  used  in  his  name,  though  the  Saxon  F  appears 
sometimes  on  his  coins.  He  employed  a  great  number  of  workmen  in  his  mints ;  and  the  following  names 
of  them  have  been  preserved : 


ABBA. 

ATHELVLF. 

BVGA. 

EICMVN. 

HEIOIEEHEIBIOB. 

NIEICON'IOICI. 

VVLFGAR. 

ADRIIRI. 

ATHELWVLF. 

BVRHELM. 

EICMVND. 

blundered. 

blundered. 

VVLFHEARD. 

ADRIIKIFI. 

ATHVLF. 

ClOLVLP. 

ERAMVVIS. 

HEREMOD. 

ORDVLF. 

VVLFSIGE. 

ADVLE,   pro 

BEAHSTAN. 

CVDBERHT. 

EREREFVZR. 

lOFERM. 

OSLAC. 

WALEMAN. 

ADVLF. 

BEANRED. 

CYNESTAN. 

ETHESTAX. 

IRFARA. 

OSVLF. 

WALMAN. 

AEDELVVLF. 

BEORSERE. 

DEORMOD. 

FRAMVVIS, 

IVA. 

RAEGENVLF. 

WALTERE. 

AEHERED. 

BEORNVVALD. 

DEORVVALD. 

GAREARD. 

MANN. 

KEGENVLF. 

WARIMER. 

AETHELSTAN. 

BERHTRED. 

DRVHTVALD. 

GRIMVALD. 

RIHARD. 

WBERHT. 

AETHELVVINE. 

BIORNWALD. 

EADEBED. 

GRIMWALD. 

NEBEIEDHEEIEI. 

blundered. 

SIGGOT. 

WEALDHELM 

AETHERED. 

BUIGA. 

EADMVND. 

HEARDHER. 

TISA. 

WEFRED. 

AETHFRED. 

BRECE. 

EADWALD. 

HEDVL. 

NEIOIROBEICI. 

VLF. 

WIGIIARD. 

ALIISTAV. 

BRVHTVALD. 

EALHSTAN. 

HEIENFKED. 

blundered. 

VVLFEARD. 

WLFRED. 

Aethelstan,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  924,  on  the  death  of  his  father  Eadweard,  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  who  ordained  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  coinage.  In  a 
o-rand  synod,  which  was  held  at  Irpea'canlease-  (wherein  were  present  Wulfhelm,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, together  with  all  the  noble  and  wise  men  whom  the  king  had  assembled)  it  was  appointed  that 
there  should  be  one  kind  of  money  throughout  the  whole  realm,^  and  that  no  one  should  coin  but  in  a  town ; 
that  if  a  moneyer  should  be  guilty,  his  hand  with  which  he  committed  the  ofl'ence  should  be  cut  off,  and 
fixed  upon  the  mint.  But  if  he  should  be  accused,  and  would  clear  himself,  then  he  should  go  to  the  hot 
iron,  and  acquit  his  hand  of  the  fraud  which  he  was  accused  of.  And  if  in  the  ordeal  he  should  be  guilt- 
worthy,  it  should  be  done  to  him  as  had  been  aforesaid.  It  was  at  the  same  time  ordained,  that  there 
should  be  in  Canterbury  seven*  moneyers — four  belonging  to  the  king,  two  to  the  bishop,  and  one  to  the 
abbot ;  in  Rochester  three — two  for  the  king,  and  one  for  the  bishop ;  in  London  eight ;  in  Winchester 
six;  in  Lewes  two;  in  Hastings  one;  the  same  in  Chichester;  in  Hampton  two;  in  Werham  two;  in 
Shaftesbury  two ;  and  elsewhere  one  in  the  other  Burghs.* 

It  was  at  this  time,  probably,  that  the  practice  of  stamping  the  name  of  the  town  upon  the  coins 
became  general  in  the  mints ;  and  it  should  seem  that  it  began  shortly  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  as  the 
greater  part  of  his  money  is  so  impressed.      It  has  been  said,  by  some  authors,''  that  this  was  enjoined  by 


'  See  note,  (in  the  proper  place)  relating  to  a  halfpenny  of 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

'  These  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  coins  resemble  a  eapi. 
tular  made  by  Charlemagne  in  819.     Jl/r.  North*s  Ms. 

The  exact  time  at  which  this  solemn  assembly  was  convoked 
nowhere  appears ;  but  it  must  have  been  between  928,  when 
Wulfhelme  was  consecrated  archbishop,  and  940,  the  year  in 
which  Aethelstan  died. 

^  Selden  is  of  opinion  that,  prior  to  this  ordinance,  every 
lord  of  a  city  not  only  exercised  the  privilege  of  coining,  but  also 
stamped  the  money  with  either  his  name  or  his  effigies.  These 
practices  he  conceives  to  have  been  entirely  abolished  by  this  law, 
which  required  all  the  money  to  be  marked  with  the  prince's 
name  or  effigy  ;  with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  earl  of  the 


province,  of  the  lord  of  the  city  or  town,  or  of  the  moneyer. 

[NotcE  ad  Eadmerum,  p.  217]. 

'  Bromton  says  eight.  He  gives  three  to  the  Archbishop. 
Col.  843. 

'  iniAins,  p.  59.  To  these  Leland  adds  (ex  antique  de 
legibus  Saxonum  libro)  in  Dorcestra  1.  \_Colk'ctaneat  vol.  iii.  p. 
213].  It  is  observable  that  no  coins  of  this  monarch  have 
hitherto  been  discovered  of  Rochester,  Lewes,  Hastings,  Chiches- 
ter, Southampton,  Dorchester,  or  Wareham ;  though  possibly  one 
which  reads  we  may  have  been  struck  at  the  last  place.  Brom- 
ton omits  Chichester,  Hampton,  and  Werham.     Col.  843. 

^  Martin's  History  of  Tlietford,  p.  279.  Xaslt's  History  of 
Worcestershire,  vol.  i.  p.  xci. 
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Plate  sxviii.     On 

REX     TOTIVS    BRI- 


an  edict  of  his  fifth  year  [928],  which  also  required  the  moneyer's  name  to  be  placed  upon  the  coins ;  but 
of  the  existence  of  this  edict  I  believe  no  proof  can  be  brought.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  prohibi- 
tion, above-mentioned,  against  coining,  excepting  within  the  walls  of  a  town,  might  have  caused  the 
moneyers  to  stamp  upon  their  work  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was  coined,  as,  otherwise,  it  might  not 
have  been  readily  current. 

The  various  types  of  his  money  may  be  seen  in  Plates  xvii.  xviii.  and  Appendix, 
them  he  is  styled^    either  rex,    without  any  addition,    or  sometimes   rex  s.axorvm, 

TANNIC. 

This  last  title  is  not  found  on  the  coins  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  but  was  assumed  by  him  at  an 
early  period  of  his  reign.-  To  it  he  appears  to  have  had  considerable  claim,  although,  strictly  speaking, 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom  was  not  absolutely  under  his  sovereignty.  Of  the  West  Saxons  he  was  king  by 
inheritance;  of  the  Mercians,  by  election c^  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  Britain  by 
conquest.*  In  consequence  of  this  accession  of  power,  his  alliance  was  courted  by  the  greatest  monarchs 
on  the  continent.^ 

Almost  every  coin,  or  denomination  of  money,  which  was  at  any  time  in  use  amongst  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  is  to  be  found  in  his  laws ;  for  the  fines  which  are  imposed  by  them  are  estimated  in  sceattse, 
pennies,  thrymsae,  shillings,  and  mancuses. 

His  mints  were  numerous,  and  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
probable  that  one  was  placed  in  every  burgh,  as  it  has  been  sometimes  concluded  from  these  general  words 
of  appointment  in  his  law — ellej-ro  "SEera  ofpum  bupjum  an :  •  "^ 

His  coins  present  the  names  of  the  following  towns : 


Chester. 


BAT.  CIVITATE. 

Bath. 

LEGE. 

DEORABV. 
DEORABTI. 

j  Derby. 

LEGEC. 
LEGECE. 

DO.             IS. 

LEGECEI. 

DOR.  CIVIT. 

Canterburj'. 

LEGECF. 

EAXANIE  CIV. 

Exeter. 

LEGECFI. 

EBORAC. 

"1 

L£Gj:EC. 

EFORWIC. 

]■  York. 

LEGF. 

EFRWIC. 

J 

LEIE. 

EIECIEI. 

LEIE.  C. 

EO. 
EOF. 

}  York. 

LEIE.    CF. 
LEIG.    C. 

GLEAWAS. 

Gloucester. 

LEIG.    CE. 

HEREF. 

Hereford. 

LEIG.    CF. 

lEECF. 

LEIGE. 

LEG. 

- 

LEIGE.    CIF. 

LEGC. 
LEGCF. 

,  Chester. 

LOKD.    CI. 
LOND.    CIVI. 

LEGCFE. 

LONDI. 

LEGCF.  BOIG. 

^ 

LONDON.    CI 

)  Leicester. 


London. 


LVSD.    CIVIET. 
LVSD.    CIVITT. 
N. 
NORTHWC. 

} 

London. 

-. 

NORTHWI. 

NORTHWIC. 
SORTHWIE. 

> 

Norwich. 

NORWI. 

SORWIC. 

. 

REORABVI,  pro 
SCEFT. 
SCROB. 
SNOTENGEHAM. 

DEORABVI. 

Derby. 
Shaftesbury. 
Shrewsbury. 
Nottingham. 

STEF.  . 
STF. 

} 

Stafford. 

VERI. 
WE. 

} 

Worcester. 

WINC. 

1 

WIN.    CI. 
WIN.    CITIT. 

} 

Winchester. 

It  appears  from  his  laws,  which  are  referred  to  at  p.  347,  that  he  established  mints  at  the  following 
places  also,  though  no  specimens  of  their  coinage  have  hitherto  been  discovered : 

Chichester,  Hastings,  Lewes,  Rochester,  Southampton,  and  Wareham ;  and  Dorchester  also,  according 
to  Leland. 


*  His  style  in  his  Charters  is  much  more  high  sounding. 
In  one  dated  929,  it  is  '*  Ego  JEtbelstanus,  regnum  totius  Albionis, 
Deo  autore,  dispensans."     [iZe/nirtgi  Chart,  p.  111.] 

In  another,  of  the  following  year,  **  Ego  ^ihelstanus,  ipsius 
[Dei  nempe]  munificentia  basileus  .\nglorum,  simul  &  imperator 
regum  &  nationum  infra  6nes  Britannia^  commorantium."  To 
this  Charter  he  signs,  "  Ego  .Ethelstanus,  singularis  privilegii 
ierarchia  preditus,  rex."     \IIemin^  Chart,  p.  441.] 

'  A  Charter  in  the  preceding  note  proves  it  to  haTe  been 
used  by  him  in  .\.  D.  9*29. 


'  Ckron.  Sal.  sub  anno  925. 

*  ICiUiam  of  Malmibury,  folio  26.  b.  Florence  of  Worcester 
places  this  conquest  under  the  year  926. 

>  Id.  folio  28. 

'  See  Beam's  Preface  to  Johatu  Glaston.  Chron.  p.  xxix. 
where  he  fancies  that  he  had  discovered  a  mint  at  Besiles-Lee  in 
Berkshire,  which  has  no  other  foundation  than  those  general 
words.  The  true  meaning  of  the  clause  appears  to  be,  that  there 
should  be  no  more  than  one  moneyer  in  the  other  burghs  which 
were  permitted  to  coin,  but  whose  names  were  not  enumerated. 
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His  money  also  furnishes  a  numerous  list  of  moneyers : 


ABBA. 

AELFSTAN. 

AELFVIRNE, 

AELFWALD. 

AETHEIM. 

AETHELSTAN. 

ALET. 

AMELRIC. 

ARE. 

ARNALF. 

ATHEtWOLD. 

BARBE. 

EARIFERDES. 

BEANRED. 

EERHTEI.M. 

BERNEKE. 


BIORHTVLF. 

BIORNEARD. 

EIORNVIC. 

EOICALET. 

BOIGA. 

BOIGALET. 

BVRDEL. 

BVKNELM. 

EVRNWAI.D. 

CENAWA. 

CNATH. 

DEORERD. 

DEORVLF. 

DEORVVALD. 

DOMENCES. 

DRVHTVALD. 


EADGAR. 

EADSTAIN. 

EADVLF. 

EARDVLF. 

EDMVND. 

EDBED. 

EFRARD. 

EGIBHRET. 

EGLEHRET. 

EINARD. 

ELFVIENE. 

ELLAF. 

ERE. 

ERM. 

ERTHELWO. 

ETHELNOTH. 


ETHELNOTIN. 

ETRAM. 

EWTHELWO. 

FRARD. 

FROTHER. 

FROTIERM. 

FVGEL. 

GINARD. 

GIONGBALD. 

GRIMWALD. 

HANTICEN. 

HEREMOD. 

URODGAR. 

HVNLAF. 

INGERI. 

ISNEL. 


LANDAC. 

LBERTEE.  qil.  prO. 

BERTEEL? 

LIFINC. 

MAELDOMEN. 

MAGNARD. 

MANTICEN. 

MEGENFRETH. 

MEGNEREDTES. 

MONTHEGN. 

MONTHIGN. 

ODA. 

ODD. 

OIANNA. 

OSLAC. 

OTHA. 


OTIC. 

PAVLES. 

RAEGENOLD. 

REGNALD. 

REONOLD. 

RENVLF. 

ROTEERT. 

SIGEFERTH. 

SMALA. 

SNEL. 

SNELE. 

STEFANV3. 

TIDGAR. 

TIDGER. 

TORHTELM. 

TORTHELM. 


TOTES. 

WAYLES. 

WEALDHELM. 

WIARD. 

WIHARD. 

WIHTEMVND. 

WINELE. 

WITIL. 

WLFGAR. 

WLFSTAN. 

WVLFHELM. 

WVLFSTAN. 


On  the  death  of  Aethelstan,  A.  D.  940,  his  brother  Eadmund  succeeded  to  the  crown.  During  his 
reign.,  the  practice  of  placing  the  name  of  the  mint  upon  the  money  seems  to  have  fallen  nearly  into 
disuse ;  at  least  a  vast  majority  of  his  coins  has  the  name  of  the  moneyer  alone.  His  laws  contain  no 
pecuniary  fines,  nor  any  thing  relating  to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry.  Of  the  coins  which  are  given  in 
Plates  xviii.  and  xix.  as  his,  those  with  the  head  are  thus  appropriated  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to 
his  brother's  money:  those  also  without  the  head  are  very  similar  to  Aethelstan's;  and  the  propriety  of 
placing  them  to  this  monarch,  instead  of  Eadmund  the  Martyr,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  as  Sir  A. 
Fountaine  has  done,  is  evident  from  the  names  of  moneyers  being  found  upon  them  who  were  employed 
by  his  predecessor  Aethelstan,  and  his  successor  Eadred;  such  are,  Otic  and  Agtardes.  He  seems  never 
to  have  assumed  the  title  of  Rex  totius  Britanniae,  but  to  have  contented  himself,  at  least  in  his  style  upon 
his  coins,'  most  frequently  with  Rex  only,  but  in  a  few  instances  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  letters 
which  begin  the  name  of  Britannise. 

The  followinof  short  list  of  his  mints  contains  all  those  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered : 


AMTD. 
EB. 


Southampton? 
York. 


EX. 

LEIEFFI. 


Exeter. 

Leicester? 


LON.  EIIT. 
LONEM. 


London. 


NORWI. 
X. 


Norwich. 
Exeter? 


But  though  his  towns  are  so  few,  yet  his  moneyers'  names  exceed  in  number  those  of  Aethelstan, 
whose  reign  extended  to  nearly  three  times  the  length  of  his.     They  were 


ADELVVERD. 

AEGNVCEM. 

AELFRIC. 

AELFVALD. 

AELFWALD. 

AERNVLF. 

AETHERED. 

AGTARDES. 

ALBERI. 

AMVSDES. 

ARE. 

ATHELMVND. 

ATHELVVINE. 

BACIALER. 

BALDRIC. 

BALDWINE. 


EENEDICTVS. 

BERHTELM. 

BERHTWIG. 

BERNSIGE. 

BESE. 

BIORNEARD. 

BIVRENE. 

BOGA. 

EOGAF. 

EOINVVLF. 

EVRUELM. 

BVRNHELM. 

EVRNRIC. 

BVRNWIC. 

CENBERHT. 

CIALBERHT. 


CLAC." 

CLAE. 

CVNDFERTH. 

DEMENEC. 

DOMENCES. 

DORVLF. 

DORVLFE. 

DREGEL. 

DVDIG. 

EADMVND. 

EADRED. 

EADSTAN. 

EARDVLF. 

ECGBRIHT. 

EFERVLF. 

EGERED. 


ERETHICES. 

ERGIMBALT. 

ERGYMEALT. 

ETHELSIGE. 

EVLCART. 

FARAMAN. 

FRARD. 

GEVNDFETH. 

GNAPA,  or  GNAWA. 

GOTAF. 

GVNDFERTH. 

HEREMOD. 

HEREVVIG. 

HOTAF. 

IIVNSIGE. 

INGKLGAR. 


LANDWINE. 

LEOFRIC. 

LIAFINC. 

MAELDEN. 

MAELDOMEN. 

JIAELDOMENE. 

MAN  A. 

MANETA. 

MANNA. 

MANNE. 

MANTEEN. 

MARTIN. 

MEGRED. 

NANSIGE. 

ONDRES. 

ONVNMAN. 


OTHEt    lORCEL." 

OTIC. 

PAVLES. 

REGNVLF. 

SALCIARENE. 

SCVRVA. 

SIGARES. 

SIGEARES. 

THEODVLF. 

THRMODE. 

THRMODEM. 

VGLEBART. 

VLF. 

VM. 

WARN. 

WAVELS. 


WERLAF. 
WHITE. 
WICARD. 
WIGEAR. 
WICEARD. 
WIGEARIM. 
WIGEARIN. 
WIHTEL,    or 
WINTEL.* 
WILAFE. 
WLFSTAN. 

wvcFGAREs,  forsan 

WVLFGARES. 
WVLFHELM. 
WVLFIC. 
WYNNELM. 


'  In  a  charter  dated  944,  he  is  called  Edmundus  Rex  Anglo- 
rum,  CEBterarumq ;  gentium  gubernator  &  rector.  William  of 
Malmsbury,  folio  29  b. 

-  Qu.  CLACMON,  on  Eadred,  No.  3,  or  clacmonen,  as  on  one 
of  this  monarch  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jackson,  and  copied  by 
Mr.  Southgate?     [Mr.  T.  Combe's  Note.] 


^  These  seem  to  be  the  names  of  two  distinct  moneyers. 

■*  Mr.  John  M'liite  gave  a  penny  with  this  moneyer  to  Mr. 
Wintle,  a  jeweller  and  silversmith  in  the  Poultry,  as  bearing  the 
name  of  (possibly)  his  ancestor. 
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In  the  year  946,  the  government  descended  to  Eadred,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Eadmund.  No 
laws  of  his  are  extant,  nor  are  any  facts  recorded,  in  the  histories  of  his  reign,  which  can  illustrate  the  state 
of  his  coinage. 

On  his  money  he  is  styled  sometimes  Rex  Anglorum,  and  at  others  Rex  Saxorum ;'  but  in  one  instance 
the  obverse  bears  eadred  mon.  probably  for  INIonarcha.  The  reverses  of  his  coins  have  the  name  of  the 
moneyer,  with,  in  some  few  instances,  the  addition  of  the  town  where  the  mint  was  placed. 

The  only  mint  vet  discovered  was  situated  at        ^'  i  Norwich,   unless   Ax  on  the  reverse    of  one 

■'  ■'  NORTHW.  ) 

penny  should  be  supposed  to  mean  Exeter. 

His  moneyers'  names  are  very  numerous  : 


AELFSIGE. 

AETBELM. 

AETHELMVND. 

AETHELVLF. 

AGTARDES. 

ALSISE. 

AN'OERET. 

ATHELMVND. 

ATHELVERTH. 

BALDRIC. 

BALDVIVIN. 

BAIDVTN. 

BERNARD. 

UERNEEUE. 

EERSFERTH. 

BESG. 

BIORHTVLF. 

BOGAES. 

BOtGAES. 

BOIGAI. 


CALISMERT,  or  possibly  EROTH. 
SMERTCALI.  EROVLE 

CANOERET.' 
CENBERHT. 
CLACMOS. 
CRISTrN. 
CVLEIJJ. 
DEMENCE. 

DORviF,  probably 

DORVLF. 


DVRAX. 

DVRMOD. 

EADMUND. 

EADVLF. 

EARD\XF. 

ELFREDES. 

ELFRES. 

ENGILRED. 

EKGLBRED. 

ENGLEBRED. 

EODIN. 


FERTHICES. 

FRARD. 

FREDRED. 

FRETHICES. 

FRETHICS. 

FROTH. 

FROTHRIC. 

GILLES. 

GISGEMES. 

GISLEHELM. 

GISLEMER. 

GODIN. 

GRIMES. 

HEREMOD. 

HILDVLF. 

HVNRED. 

HVSEBALD. 


INGELGAR. 

LEOFRIC 

LIFINC. 

MANECA. 

MANECHIN. 

MAXECIN. 

MANELFIN. 

MANES. 

MANIN. 

MANNA. 

MANNE. 

MANNEES. 

MANNEN. 

MARTIN. 

MVNRED,  probably 

HVNRED. 
OEDRHERI. 

osFERD,  or 

OSFERTH. 


iNETCEs."!  probably  the  osgod. 
ixGTCES.J  same  name. 


OSWALD. 

OSWISE. 

OTHELRICES. 

FRIN. 

BEGTHERES. 

REINFEBTH. 

RICVLF. 

RINVC. 

RINVLF. 

RODABERT. 

RODBERT. 

SCVRVA. 

SIEFERETH. 

SIGARES. 

SMERTC.iLI,    or 

CALISMERT. 
SWERELIXC. 
THEODMAER. 
THEODRED. 
THEODVLF. 


TIIEOTHBED. 

TUODABERT. 

THRMODE. 

THVRMOD. 

THVRVLF. 

TVLEADREX. 

VNBEIN. 

WALDFRETH. 

WIGERETH. 

WILAF. 

WILFRED. 

WINEL. 

WINNELM. 

WINVC. 

WLFSTAN. 

WLFSTN. 

WVLFGARES. 

WTLGARES. 

WTXNELM. 


The  short  reign  of  Eadwig,   who  succeeded  his  uncle  in  955,   and  died  in  959,  affords  no  information 
respecting  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  except  the  little  which  is  to  be  collected  from  his  coins. 

His  style  on  them  is  only  Eadwi,  or  Eadwig,  Rex.^     A  few  towns  are  to  be  found  on  the  reverses  of 
them ;  but  in  general  they  have  only  the  name  of  the  moneyer.     His  mints  were  at 

HERE.       Hereford?  ltnd.     Londou.  «       •  .  .„.    , 

}  Huntingdon. 

His  moneyers'  names : 


BEDA.     Bedford. 

Eo.         York. 

HAM.      Southampton. 


LTND. 
NEVE. 
NEWE. 


AELFREDES. 

AELFSIG. 

AESCVLF. 

AMVNDES. 

ATHVLF. 

BIRTEK. 


BOIGA. 

CLAC. 

CVTEL. 

DEORVLF. 

DORVLF. 

DVDEMA. 


DVNNC. 

D\'NNES. 

DTK  NIC. 

EADVLF. 

EFERD. 

EOFERAD. 


FRARD. 

FROTHRIC. 

GRIM. 

HEREMOD. 

HERIGER. 


NO.     JNorwich. 

WIN.    W  in 

TO. 

WE.     Worcester  ? 

LEVIGN. 

OSWALD. 

MASEOD. 

THVRMOD. 

MANEODL 

WAERIN. 

MANN. 

WARIN. 

MANNA. 

WILEBERT 

During  the  reign  of  Eadwig,  his  brother  Eadgar  usurped  part  of  his  dominions,  and  in  959  took  pos- 
session of  the  whole  upon  his  death.  At  what  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  his 
money  is  not  known,  for  the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  his  laws  does  not  appear.  In  them  he  repeated 
that  part  of  Aethelstan's  ordinance,  ■which  appointed  that  onlj'  one  kind  of  money  should  be  current 
throughout  the  realm;  with  this  further  addition,  that  no  one  should  refuse  it.* 

But,   notwithstanding  his  care,    the  money  had,   at  tiie  latter  end  of  his  reign,  become  so  much  dimi- 


'  See  Explanation  of  No.  6  of  the  coins  of  Aethelred  I.  in 
the  loth  Plate. 

'  So  read  by  Mr.  Soutbgate  on  a  coin  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary ;  but  Mr.  Wise  calls  the  first  letter,  which  is  imperfect,  an  i, 


and  reading  the  bottom  line  backward,  makes  it  terela  mo. 
Kum,  in  Serin.  Bodl.  recond.  Calalogus^  p.  96. 

^  In  a  Charter  which  bears  dale  956,  he  is  called  Eadwi  Rex, 
nulu   Dei  Angulsaexna  and    Northumbrorum   Iraperator. 

*   If'Uldns,  p.  78.  [Hemingi,  Chart,  p.  333. 
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nislied  by  clipping,  that  the  penny  was  scarcely  equal  to  one  halfpenny  in  weight ;  he,  therefore,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  comnKuuled  new  money  to  be  made  throughout  all  England.'  That  this  crime  had  attained 
to  an  alarming  excess,  may  be  inferred  from  St.  Dunstan's  refusal  to  celebrate  mass  on  Whit-Sunday  until 
three  moneyers,  who  had  falsified  the  coins,  had  undergone  the  usual  punishment  of  the  loss  of  the  right  hand. 
This  it  seems  had  been  deferred  on  account  of  the  sacredness  of  the  day ;  but  he  expressed  his  sense  of 
their  crime  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  insisted  upon  the  sentence  being  executed  immediately .=  Eadmer's 
account  of  this  transaction  is  so  curious,  that  I  have  ariven  it  at  length. 

In  his  laws  the  payments  are  regulated  by  shillings  and  pennies  only,  but  in  the  statutes  Xorthumbren- 
sium  Presbyterorum,  which  in  the  Cambridge  Ms.  are  subjoined  to  them,  orse  and  marks  are  found. ^ 

On  his  coins  he  styles  himself  Rex  Anglorum,  and  also  Rex  totius  Britannite.^  The  reverses  bear 
the  name  of  the  moneyer,  and  also,  in  many  instances,  that  of  the  mint.  None  of  his  money  h:is  yet  been 
discovered  with  Greek  in  the  legend,  either  in  words  or  in  single  letters,  though  the  existence  of  such  has 
been  incautiously  asserted.* 


'  Mat.  Westminster, 'p.  193. 

^  The  words  of  Eailmer  are  :  "  Alio  tempore  Monetarii,  tres, 
qui  in  potestate  viri  erant,*  cum  falsa  moiieta  capli  ad  subeundam 
pfenam  hiijusmodi  hominibus  per  totum  regnum  promulgatam 
sunt  judieati.  Quae  res  a  Dunstano  abscond!  non  potuit.  Die 
ergo  Pentecostes  idem  pater  Missarum  solennia  celebraturus  per- 
cunclatur,  utrum  Dei  populo  statuta  justitia  de  ipsis  monetariis 
facta  fuerit  annon?  Respondetur  eain  ob  reverentiam  tanti  diei 
in  alium  diem  esse  dilatara.  Nequaqiiam,  inquit,  ita  fiet.  Mo- 
netarii  nempe,  qui  falsos  ex  industria  denarios  faciunt,  fures  sunt; 
et  eorum  furto  nullum  nocentius  esse  cognosco.  Kara  in  falsa 
moneta  quam  faciunt  totum  terram  spollant,  seducunt,  perturbant. 
Ipsi  divites,  ipsi  mediocres,  ipsi  pauperes  in  commune  la?dunt ;  et 
omnes  quantum  sua  interest  aut  in  opprobium  aut  in  egestatem  aut 
in  nihilum  redigunt.  Quapropter  noveritis,  quia  ego  hodie  in 
sacrificandum  Deo  non  accedam  ;  nisi  primo  illi  qui  deprehensi 
sunt,  earn  quam  in  seductione  totius  populi  promeruerunt  subierint 
paenam.  Si  enim  in  ultione  tanti  malicum  negotiumme  respiciat 
Deum  placare  supersedeo  ;  quomodo  ilium  de  manibus  meis  sacri- 
ficium  susceplurum  sperare  queo.  Sed  ha;c  licet  crudelitati  pos- 
sint  ascribi,  Deo  tamen  patet  intentio  mea.  Lacrimae,  geniitus 
atque  suspiria  viduarum  ac  pupillorum,  clamor  quoquevulgi  totius 
raihi  incumbit,  et  correclioiiera  hujus  mali  deposcit.  Quorum 
afflictionem,  si  quantum  in  me  est  mitigare  non  intendo  ;  et  Deum 
qui  gemitibus  eorum  conipatitur,  nimis  oflcndo,  et  alios  ad  idem 
malum  exercendum  proniptiores  et  audaciores  facio.  Dixeral,  et 
pro  pajna  illorum  qui  manus  erant  perdituri  pietate  motus,  lacri- 
mis  manat ;  ut  satis  esset  videre  de  quo  fonte  procedebat  edictum, 
quod  nonnuUis  videbatur  crudele.  Ubi  \ero  audivit  prastitutam 
justitiam  factam,  surrexit,  ac  lota  facie  ad  oratorium  exhilarato 
vultu  abiens  ait;  Quia  Deum  obediendo  statutis  justitia;  legibus 
audivi  hodie,  confido  quod  et  ipse  per  misericordiam  suam  sacrifi- 
cium  de  manu  mea  suscipiet  hodie.  Cujus  confidentia;  efFectu 
privatus  non  est.  Eo  quippe  inter  sacrosancta  Missarum  solen- 
nia sacras  manus  extendente,  et  Deum  patrem  omnipotentem  ut 
Ecclesiam  suam  Caiholicam  pacilicare,  cuslodire,  adunare,  et 
regere  dignaretur  toto  orbe  terrarum  inlerpellante,  nivea  columba 
multis  intuentibus  de  coelo  descendit ;  et  donee  sacrificium  con- 


*  Viri  in  potestate,  according  to  Du  Cange,  were  men  sub- 
ject to  the  power  of  the  lord,  or  in  other  woids,  villeins.  Vide 
Gloss.  Hinnines  Poteslatis :  sub  voce  Potestates,  col.  710.  But  see 
objections  to  rendering  Viri  in  potestate  by  Villeins,  in  vol.  I. 
p.   132  n.  [o.] 


sumptum  esset,   super  caput  ejus  expansis  et  quasi  immotis  alis 
sub  silentio  mansit."     EaUmerus  de  I'itd  S.  Dunslani,      Wharton, 
Ang.  Sac.  II.  p.  216. 
"  WMhis,  p.  98. 

*  In  bis    Cliarters  be  is  styled,    Basileos  Anglorum,   et  rex 

atque  imperator  sub  ipso  Domino  regum  et  nationum  infra  fines 

Britannise  commorantium.      A.C.  967.    [Henti?i^i  Chart,  p.  371.] 

Divina  collubescente  gratia  totius  Albionis  rex  primicherius- 

que.     A.D.  969.     [Id.  p.  559.] 

Per  magnam  omnipotentis  Dei  misericordiam,  totius  Anglo- 
rum Regni  solio  sublimatus.     [Archccolo'^ia,  vol.  xiv.  p.  154,] 

Ego  Edgarus  totius  Albionis  Basilius,  necnon  maritimorum 
seu  Insulanorum  Regum  circum  habitaniium,  adeo  ut  nullius 
progenitorum  meorum  subjectione  largifluaDei  gratia  suppelente, 
sublimatus.     A.D.  971.      [//'iV/iam  o/"J/atasi»ry,  folio  32.] 

Anglorum  basileus  omniumque  regum  insularum  Oceanique 
Britanniam  circumjacentis,  cunctarumque  nationum,  quce  infra 
earn  includuntur,  imperator  et  dominus.  [Sel-ten^s  Titles  of  Honour, 
part  I.  chap.  ii.  sec.  v.] 

^  Edgar,  upon  his  coins,  and  in  his  charters,  almost  always 
termed  himself  Basileus,  instead  of  Rex.  [Milner's  Histori/  of 
Winchester,  vol.  I.  p.  151,  n.  6.] 

On  coins  of  this  ;era  BaffiXey  has  been  found.  [HensJiaU's 
Domesday  Translated,  No.  I.  p.  ^^l.] 

To  both  these  gentlemen  I  applied  for  further  information. 
Mr.  Milner,  in  a  letter  dated  Maich  31,  ISCO,  says,  "I  am  forced 
to  acknowledge  my  inability  to  recollect,  at  the  distance  of  three 
years,  the  grounds  on  which  I  asserted  that  the  word  Basileus 
occurs  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Edgar.  It  is  very  possible  that 
my  imagination  being  strongly  impressed  by  the  frequency  of  that 
term  in  the  charters  of  Edgar,  I  might  fancy  that  I  had  also  seen 
it  on  some  of  that  monarch's  coins.  At  all  events,  I  will  take 
care  (in  case  I  should  not  in  the  interim  meet  with  a  coin  bearing 
that  title)  to  efface  it  in  any  future  edition  or  editions  I  may  give 
of  the  History  of  "Winchester."  This  is  extremely  candid  and 
manly.  Having,  however,  occasion  to  write  to  him  in  1806,  on 
another  subject,  I  begged  to  know  whether  he  had  gained  any 
additional  information.  His  answer  was  dated  Nov.  23  in  that 
year  ;  and  in  it  he  says,  '*  I  do  not  recollect  what  I  might  have 
written  heretofore  concerning  the  title  of  Basileus  on  the  coins  of 
Edgar,  hut  I  should  have  been  almost  surprised  if  any  other  had 
appeared  upon  them."  He  then  gives  his  reason,  which  is,  that 
Edgar  is  so  styled  in  his  charters.  -And  the  note  leferred  to  above 
appears  exactly  in  the  same  form,  and  precisely  in  the  same  page, 
in.  the  second  edition  of  the   History  of  Winchester,  which  was 
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The  conquest  of  great  part  of  Ireland,  with  its  most  noble  city,  Dublin,  of  which  Eadgar  boasts  in 
a  charter  granted  by  him  to  the  church  of  Worcester,  A.  D.  964,'  has  been  treated  by  some  as  a  fiction  of 
the  monks.  But  although  the  charter  itself  be  allowed  to  be  spurious  (and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  from 
internal  evidence,  its  genuineness  is  much  to  be  suspected),  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  conquests 
of  Eadgar  which  it  enumerates  must  necessarily  be  without  foundation.  That  immediately  before  us,  of 
Ireland,  receives  great  confirmation  from  the  circumstance  of  coins  having  been  struck  in  Dublin  by 
Aethelred,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England  not  more  than  four  years  after  the  death  of  Eadgar ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  show  by  what  means  he  established  a  mint  there,  unless  a  prior  conquest  of  that  city 
should  be  admitted ;  and  it  is  not  even  pretended  that  either  he,  or  his  predecessor  Eadward,  were  the 
conquerors  of  Ireland.  The  reign  of  the  latter  was  much  too  short  to  allow  of  foreign  conquests,  and  that 
of  the  former  too  feeble,  and  too  much  affected  by  Danish  incursions,  to  permit  any  attempts  at  an  exten- 
sion of  dominion.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Eadgar  did  not  keep  possession  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  but 
only  imposed  a  tribute  upon  its  king ;  and  that  these  coins,  with  the  name  of  Aethelred,  were  struck  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  it,  and  as  an  acknowledgment  of  dominion  and  right  of  protectorship. 2  But  this  is 
to  cut,  rather  than  to  untie,  the  knot ;  and  it  will  require  much,  and  that  very  evident,  proof  to  induce  us 
to  admit  that  coins  were  ever  formed  with  such  intentions. 

It  is  probable  that  there  is  as  little  foundation  for  the  tradition  that  coins  were  made  of  leather  at  this 
period.     I  find  it  thus  alluded  to  in  the  comedy  of  The  Wits : 

"  "Why  this  was  sucli  a  firk  of  piety 
I  ne'er  beard  of :  bury  her  gold  with  her ! 
'Tis  strange  her  old  shoes  were  not  interr'd  too, 
For  fear  the  days  of  Edgar  should  return. 
When  they  coin'd  leather."  ^ 


His  mints  were  numerous : — 

A. 

H. 

M  ETWI. 

BATHA   CIFI. 

Bath. 

HA. 

- 

MLTVI. 

BDFO. 

HAM. 

NORTHVVI. 

1 

Xorwicli. 

BE. 

>    Bedford. 

HAMT. 

■' 

Southampton. 

NRTII\TI. 

} 

BEDAFO. 

HAMTV. 

OX. 

Oxford. 

BEDAFOR.                      J 

HAMT\T(. 

J 

OXSA. 

CAETWARA. 

I. 

SCRO. 

Shrewsbury. 

CANTWARA. 

>    Canterbury. 

IXTB. 

STANF. 

} 
} 

CENT.                             J 

L. 

STAXFO. 

Stamford. 

DEO  R  BY.                      Derby. 

EAXANC.                       T        J.        ; 
EAXSC.                         / 

LAE. 
LAEWE. 

LE. 

s 

Lewes. 

Leicester,  Chester, 

STAXFORD. 

TE. 

THEOTF. 

Thetford. 

EFER. 

,     York. 

or  Lewes? 

TIX. 

} 

Teigiimoutb. 

EFERVVIC.                   J 

ELY.                                Ely. 

LEVE. 
LEWE. 

} 

Levm. 

TIXTMI. 

VS.     probably 

London 

ENT.     [probably  \    Canterbury-, 
c  omitted]        J 

LISCOL. 
LISDCO. 

1 
/ 

Lincoln. 

for  Lvx. 

WELEGAFOR. 

/ 

Wallingford. 

EO. 

LI.SX. 

Lynn. 

WEXCLES. 

Winchelsea  ? 

EOFER. 

LXDCO. 

Lincoln. 

WI. 

1 

EOFERWIC. 
EOFOR. 

.    York. 

LO. 

LOND.  GIF. 

1 

London. 

WILTV. 
WLTVX. 

1 

Wilton. 

EOFOKWl. 

LOXD.  CIFITA. 

J 

WIX. 

1 
J 

EOFORWIC. 

LVD.  • 

Ludlow. 

WIXT. 

Winchester. 

EX. 

Exeter. 

LVSD. 

"1 

WIXTO. 

GLEAV. 

Gloucester. 

LVXDE. 

\ 

London. 

GIF. 

Ipswich. 

LVNDI. 

J 

published  in  1809.  5Ir.  Henshall  forgot  what  was  due  to  himself 
and  to  me,  and  returned  no  answer  to  my  inquiries ;  but,  upon 
being  questioned  by  a  gentleman,  at  my  request,  he  quoted  Jlr. 
Milner  as  his  authority.  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  he  was  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  in  selecting  from  the  History  of  Winchester, 
Coixs,  on  which  the  word  in  question  is  not  to  be  found,  and  in 
omitting  Charters,  in  which  it  so  frequently  occurs,  and  which 
would  have  answered  his  purpose.  My  readers  are  now  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  information  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  respect- 
in<T  the  existence  of  coins  of  Edgar  with  Basileus  in  their  legends ; 
and  I  trust  they  will  not  think  me  deBcient  in  candour  when  I 
VOL.    I. 


declare  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  statements  which  have  been 
extracted  from  the  works  referred  to  above,  have  no  other  founda- 
tion than  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  subject,  joined  to  a  warm 
and  incorrect  imagination. 

'   Hemingi,  Chart,  p.  517. 

'  Simon's  £ssai/s  on  Irish  Coins,  p.  8,  who  has  borrowed  the 
idea  from  Seder's  Xummorum  in  Bibernia  antequam  htcc  insula 
sub  Henrico  II.  Anglite  Sege,  Anglici  facta  sit  juris,  cusorum 
itidagatio,  4to,  Leipsiae,  1708,  p.  27. 

'  Act  V.  Sc.  1.  1  know  not  any  fact  which  can  justify  this 
allusion.  *  Possibly  Ludlow. 

S 
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His  moneyers 
preserved : — 


exceed  in  number  those  of  any  preceding  monarch.      The  following  names  have  been 


ADELAVER. 

BEORMTRIC. 

ELCDEN. 

GILM. 

LEOFSIO. 

OTHELRIES. 

ADELGER. 

BEREXARD. 

ELFREDES. 

GILVS. 

LEOFSIGE. 

RAFN.      See 

ADEX. 

BIRGS. 

ELFSTAN. 

GRID. 

LEOFSILI. 

FASTOLF. 

AELFGAR. 

BIRNVM. 

ELFWALD. 

GRIM. 

LEOFWIXE. 

REGENOLD. 

AELFXOTH. 

BOGA. 

EXIMOEODIA. 

GVXXVLF. 

LEOFWOLD. 

RICOLF. 

AELFRED. 

BOGEA. 

EOFERARD. 

GVXVERD. 

LEVIG. 

RICVLF. 

AELFSIGE. 

BOIA. 

EOFERMVND. 

HACVF. 

LIOFSTAN. 

SEDEMA. 

AELFSTAN. 

BoiGA.       See 

EOROTH. 

HACVLF. 

LYFINC. 

SEDEMAX. 

AESCMAN. 

FASTOLF. 

ETFERX. 

HREMAX. 

MAN. 

SIFERTH. 

AESCVLF. 

ERITFER. 

ETHELRED. 

IIEREMOD. 

MANAN. 

SIFERY. 

AETFERD. 

BRVNINC. 

ETHELVIXE. 

HERIGER. 

MANING. 

THEODGAR. 

AETFERX. 

CARTHEIN. 

FARDEN. 

IIEROLF. 

MAXIWV. 

THVRFERTH. 

AETHELFERTH. 

CARTHEX. 

FARMAX. 

HEROLFES. 

MANNA, 

TIIVRMOD. 

AETHELRED. 

CAWELI. 

FARTHEIN. 

HERTIX. 

MANNEES. 

THVRSTAN. 

AETHELSIE. 

C.AWELIX. 

FASTOLF.       BOIGA. 

HIGOLF. 

MANSAT. 

VIDOC. 

AETHELSIGE. 

CNAWA. 

Two  Monej-ers. 

HILD. 

MARCER. 

VNBEIX. 

AETHELSTAM. 

CNATVE. 

FASTOLF.        ODA. 

IGOLFERTHES. 

MARSCALE. 

WINE. 

AETHELWINE. 

COLEXARD. 

Two  Moneyers. 

INGELBERD. 

MELSVTHAX. 

WINEN. 

AETHESTAN. 

COWMAN. 

FASTOLF.        RAFN. 

INGOLF. 

MORENVN. 

WINENR. 

ALBVTE. 

CVLM. 

Ditto. 

lOLES. 

MORGXV. 

wviFTAx,  forsan 

ALDEWINE. 

DEMEXCE. 

FASTOLFES. 

lOXAN. 

MVWX. 

WVLFTAN. 

ALFERTH. 

DEORVLFES. 

FASTOLFVES. 

IVE. 

ODA.  See  FASTOLF. 

WVLFGAR. 

ATHELAVER. 

DVN. 

FIODVAN. 

IVEX. 

OGEA. 

WVLFMAER. 

ATUELWIXE. 

DVRAXD. 

FOLEARD. 

IVEXTE. 

OGEXAN. 

WVLFTAN. 

ATHELWOLD. 

DVRAXDIES. 

FREOTHRIC. 

IVHAN. 

OGEXANI. 

WVLGAR. 

ATHVLF. 

EADMVND. 

FRETHIC. 

LEGFERTH. 

OSMVXD. 

WVLSTAN. 

BALDRIC. 

EADWIXE. 

FRETHICIN. 

LENX.i. 

OSVLF. 

WVNSIGE. 

BALD-WIN. 

EALFSIGE. 

FROTHRC. 

LENXAM. 

OSWAUDES. 

WVNSTAN. 

BENETHIHT. 

EAXVLF, 

FRYTHESIVXD. 

LEOFRIC. 

OSWARDTHS. 

In  the  year  975,  Eadvveard  II.,  better  known  by  the  title  of  the  Martyr,  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  father  Eadgar. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  made  any  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  coinage  during  his  short  reign, 
which  continued  not  more  than  three  years;  nor  are  any  circumstances  relating  to  his  money  to  be  found 
in  the  historians  who  have  given  brief  statements  of  the  events  during  that  period. 

His  style  upon  his  coins,  when  it  is  given  at  length,  is  rex  anglorvm.  All  of  them  which  have 
hitherto  been  discovered  are  of  the  same  type,  and  bear  on  the  obverse  an  ill-drawn  portrait,  with  a  cross* 
patee  on  the  reverse,  around  which  are  the  name  of  the  moneyer  and  of  the  mint. 

The  places  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  not  found  upon  his  father's  money. 

Bedford. 

Canterbury. 

Qu.  Castor  in  North- 
amptonshire, or 
Chester,  which  is 
sometimes  written 
Ceapceji  in  Chron. 
Sax. 

Derby. 


Exeter. 


York. 


York. 
Ipswich. 
Gloucester. 
Cambridge. 


GRANT. 

Cambridge. 

LNDCOL. 

Lincoln. 

HAM. 

LNDLOIG. 

HAMTV. 

>  Southampton. 

LVDA. 

HATVN.                       J 
HERT. 

Hertford. 

LVN. 
LVNDONI. 

,>  London. 

KAENT." 

Canterbury. 

LVVEIC. 

LAEV.                           ^ 

^  T.pwes? 

LYDA. 

Lydford. 

LAEVE.                        J 

NIEWEN. 

LE. 

Leicester  or  Chester? 

NO. 

LEGE. 

Chester. 

NORTH. 

Norwich. 

'''■                        >  Lichfield  or  Lincoln? 

OXA. 

Lie.                       J 

LIMEN.                         J 
LIMENE.                     "l 

'  ProbablyLiMiNG,now 
Lyme  or   Limne, 
in  Kent. 

OXNA. 
OXNE. 
SC.   EDMD. 
STA. 

- 

>  Oxford. 
St.  Edmundsbury 

LIN.                              ^ 

STAM. 

LINC. 

STAN. 

LINCOL. 
LINDC. 

STANE. 
STANF. 

Stamford. 

LINDCL. 

\  Lincoln. 

STAXFO. 

LINDCOL. 

/ 

STANFOR. 

LINDCOLE. 

STANFORD. 

• 

LINDEOLE. 

TANWO. 

Tamworth  ? 

LINDEOLNE. 

THIO. 

Thetford. 

LINDOL. 

WINT. 

Winchester. 

LINDOLNE.                J 

'  Mr.  G.  KortI 

's  Ms. 
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His  moneyers 

names  were: — 

ADELAVEBN. 

BERMENE. 

ETHEEX. 

IXDOLF. 

MEX. 

SYRCLOS. 

AELFSTAN. 

BOIA. 

FACER. 

IXGOLF. 

ODA. 

THEODGAK. 

AELFWALD. 

BVRXSTAN. 

FASTOLF. 

lOHAX,    or  lOXAX. 

OGEA. 

VVLFRED. 

AELFWEARD. 

CNAPA. 

GLOXNVLF. 

ISVLF. 

oiA,   forsan   pro 

WAGER. 

AESCMAS. 

CXAPE. 

GRIM. 

KXAPA. 

BOIA. 

WIGFERTH. 

AETHELRED. 

COLGRVX. 

GRIMD. 

LEFWOLD. 

osrLF. 

WIEEBEART. 

AETHELWALD. 

CVLM. 

GRIND. 

LEOFEX. 

OSWALD. 

WIXE. 

AETHEREO. 

DEORVLF. 

GVNXTL. 

LEOISAS. 

RAEGEXVLF. 

WINTSIGE. 

AETHESTAN. 

DVX. 

GVXXTLA. 

LEVG. 

REGEXVLF. 

WLGAR. 

ALFWEARD. 

DVXIC. 

HAFGRIM. 

lEVIG. 

RODBERT. 

WVLFEAR. 

ALHSTAN. 

EAXVLF. 

HAXCRE. 

MAELSTDOX. 

SEBXBVRHT. 

WVLFGAR. 

BALDDIC. 

EANVTE. 

HAXCREXT. 

MAFGRlil. 

SEHVBYRYBT. 

WVLFMAER. 

BALDIC. 

ELFSTAX. 

HAXGRIM. 

MANNA. 

STYRGA. 

WVLFRED. 

BEMEXE. 

ELFSTX. 

HEGERED. 

MAXXIC. 

STYRGAR. 

WVLGAK. 

BENMENE. 

ELFWALD. 

HILD. 

MEGERED. 

SVRXLOS. 

WVLSTAX. 

BEOLA. 

ESCMAN. 

HTSTAX. 

MELSDOX. 

SWYRELINC. 

WVNSIGE. 

The  cruel  murder  which  was  perpetrated  on  Eadweard  by  the  command  of  his  step-mother  placed 
her  son  Aethelred  on  the  throne,  in  the  year  979.  He  was  but  ten  years  of  age  when  he  attained  the 
crown ;  and  his  whole  reign  was  marked  by  a  series  of  actions  which  betrayed  the  most  helpless  irresolution 
and  pusillanimity.^  Of  the  weakness  of  his  government  the  Danes  failed  not  to  take  advantage;  and  in 
the  course  of  various  invasions  of  his  kingdom  extorted  from  him  no  less  a  sum  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  thousand  pounds.  It  might  reasonably  have  been  supposed  that  the  payment  of  such  hea\'y 
exactions,  the  last  of  which,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  took  place  in  1014,-  not  more  than 
three  jxais  before  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Aethelred,  must  have  drained  his  dominions  of  nearly  all 
the  current  coin,  and  that  his  monej'  would,  in  consequence,  be  amongst  the  most  rare  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
series.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  those  of  the  most  usual  type  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.  It  is  probable  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  number  of  his  mints,  which  far  exceeds  that  of 
any  preceding  monarch.  His  monej'ers  likewise  were  proportionably  numerous;  and  his  laws  afford 
evidence  of  considerable  attention  having  been  given,  during  his  reign,  to  the  preservation  of  the  integrity 
of  his  money.  In  the  ordinances  which  were  made  at  Wantage  it  was  appointed,  that  if  a  moneyer  should 
be  accused  of  counterfeiting  the  coins,  after  it  had  been  prohibited,  he  should  undergo  the  triple  ordeal, 
and  if  found  guilty,  should  be  put  to  death;  that  no  man,  except  the  king,  should  have  a  moneyer;^  and 
that  every  moneyer  who  should  be  accused,  should  purchase  his  law  \vith  twelve  eras ;  that  the  moneyers 
who  should  work  in  woods,   or  elsewhere,  should  forfeit  their  lives,   unless  the  king  would  pardon  them.* 


'  William  of  Malmsbury*s  words  forcibly  express  the  im- 
becility of  his  reign  :  "  obsedit  polius  quam  resit  annis  37." 
fol.  34  b. 

^  The  amount  of  the  different  sums  which  were  paid  to  the 
Danes  is  taken  from  Florence  of  Worcester. 

'  "Wilkins  in  this  passage  renders  myntrepe  by  officinam 
monetariam.  In  the  sentence  immediately  preceding  this  he 
translates  it  by  Monetarius,  as  it  is  also  by  Bromton.  See  the 
following  note. 

*  U'Ukins,  p.  118.  This  working  "  inne  fiuDa  "  must,  I  pre- 
sume, have  been  prohibited,  not  only  because  it  was  without  the 
walls  of  a  town,  within  which  alone  coinage  was  to  be  carried  on 
according  to  the  laws  of  Aethelstan,  but  also  because  the  working 
in  a  secret  and  retired  place  would  give  opportunity  for  clandes- 
tine practices.  As  the  provisions  respecting  money  in  Bromton's 
Translation  of  the  Laws  of  Aethelred  differ  very  materially  from 
those  in  Wilkins,  I  shall  give  them  at  length,  that  they  may  be 
compared  together  : 

"  Cap.  XI.  Et  omnis  monetarius  qui  accusabitur  quod  falsum 
fecit  postquam  prohibitum  fuit,  adeat  triplex  ordalium,  &  si  eul- 
pabilis   sit   occidatur.       Ei   nullus    hubeat    aliquem   monetarium 


nisi  rex,  et  omnis  monetarius  qui  infamis  sit  redimat  sibl  lagam 
xij.  oris." 

"  Cap.  XXVI.  Et  jam  dixerunt  quod  nichil  eis  interesse 
videbatur  inter  falsarios  &  mercatores  qui  bonam  pecuniam  portant 
ad  falsarios,  &  ab  ipsis  emunt  ut  impurum  ^c  minus  appendens 
operentur  &  inde  mangonant  &  barganniant,  &  eos  eciam  qui  conos 
faciimt  in  occultis,  &  vendunt  falsariis  pro  pecunia,  &  incidunt 
alterius  monetam  mundam  &  non  ipsam  inmundam,  unde  visum 
est  sapientibus  omnibus,  quod  isti  tres  homines  unius  rectitudinis 
essent  digni.  Et  si  aliquis  eorum  accusetur,  sit  Anglicus  sit 
transmarinus,  ladiet  se  pleno  ordalio ;  Et  constituerunt  quod 
monetarii  pendant  &  ponatur  super  ipsius  monetae  fabricam,  & 
qui  in  nemoribus  vel  alibi  similibus  fabricant,  vita  suse  culpabiles 
sint,  nisi  rex  velit  eorum  misereri. 

"  Cap.  XXVII.  Et  pracipimus  ne  quls  pecuniam  puram  cv 
recte  appendentem  sonet  [i.  t'.  respuat]  monetetur,  in  quocunque 
portu  monetur  in  regno  meo,  super  overhirnessam  meam. 

"  Cap.  XXVIII.  Et  diximus  de  mercatoribus  qui  falsum  iV 
lactum  afferunt  ad  portum,  ut  advocent  si  possint,  si  non  possint 
wer£E  su£B  culpabiles  sint  vel  vita  suje  sicut  rex  velit,  vel  eadem 
lada  se   ianoxient  quam  prcediximus  quod  in  ipsa  pecunia   nil 
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In  his  laws  the  fines  are  regulated  by  pennies,  shillings,  marks,  oras,  and  pounds;'  the  latter  occur  both  of 
gold  and  silver.^ 

The  type  of  his  coins  does  not  appear  to  have  been  frequently  changed,  at  least  no  more  than  six  or 
seven  varieties  are  known,  though  his  money  is  far  from  being  uncommon.  One  kind  of  it  is  remarkable 
from  the  hand  of  Providence  being  impressed  on  the  reverse,  with  the  letters  a  and  «•,  as  it  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  Greek  characters  are  found  on  any  coins  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs. 

He  is  styled  on  his  money  Rex  Anglorum;  but  in  his  charters  his  title  is  considerably  amplified.^ 
The  reverses  invariably  present  the  name  of  the  mint  together  with  that  of  the  monever. 


His  mints 

were  placed  at 

ALE. 

DEORAEY. 

1 

ATE. 
BARD. 

DEORARY.                  1      ,-       , 
DEORAY.                    f     "'^^'^y- 
DEORBY. 

BATH. 

1 

BaTHA. 

.  Bath. 

DiFLi.                 -|    Dyflin,  i.  e 

BATHAN. 

DYFLi.                J        Dublin.^ 

BATHON. 

^ 

DOFE. 

BEDA. 
BEDAF. 

~ 

.  Bedford. 

DOFR. 
BOFRA. 

,  Dover. 

BEDAFOR. 
BYCIG. 

J 

1 
Buckingham. 

DOFR.S.                      J 

DOR.                        Dorchester 

C\EXT. 

s 

E. 

CAEXTW. 
CAEXTWA. 

1 

EAXE.                           T 

EAXEC.                '    Exeter. 

CAEXIWARE. 

EAXECEST.             J 

CAXT. 
CANTWA. 

Canterbury. 

EEERWIC,  pro     ~ 

EFERWIC. 

CANTWARE. 

EFER. 

CEFTEN. 

EFERW. 

CENT. 

EFERWI. 

CENTWARE. 

^ 

EFERWIC. 

\    York. 

CIC. 
CISE. 

COLN. 

CROEE,  forsan 

pro     SCROBE 

1 

J 

1 

J 

.  Chichester. 

Colchester,    Saxon 
Coll  e.exsne 

'  Shrewsbury. 

EFOR. 

EFORWIC. 

EO. 

EOFE. 

EOFER. 

EOFR. 

DE. 

EOFRIC. 

EOFRW. 

York. 

GEPESWIC. 

Ipswich. 

GIFELC. 

r 

Givelcestre,  i.  e 
llchester. 

GIF. 

GIPE. 

1 

GiPEs,  or 

1 

Ipswich. 

GYPES. 

GIFIS. 

. 

GLEA. 
GLEAW. 

1 
i 

Gloucester. 

GRANT. 

Cambridge. 

HAM.   O. 

1 

H.\M.    VIL.^ 

\ 

Southampton. 

HAXO. 

J 

HEORT. 
HERFORD. 

\ 

Hertford. 

HIFI. 

HVXT. 

HVNTAN. 
HVNTAXD. 

Huntingdon. 

HVNTE. 

lEO. 

Jedburgh  ? 

lORT. 

LAEVE. 

J 

LAEW. 

Lewes. 

LAEWE. 

LAL. 

inmundum  sciebaut  unde  suam  negotiaiionem  exercuerunt,  et 
habeat  postea  dampnum  illud  ex  iucuria  sua,  ut  ab  institulis 
monetariis  purum  ^  rectum  appendens.  Et  portirevse  qui  falso 
conseotanei  fuerint,  ejusdem  censuise  digni  sint  cum  falsis  mone- 
tariis, nisi  rex  indulgeat  eis  vel  se  possint  adlegiare  eodem  siralh 
vel  ordalio  prsdiclo. 

"Cap.  XXIX.  Et  rex  suadct  cSc  mandat  episcopis  suis  6^ 
Comitibus  &  Aldermannis  ^c  prteposltis  omnibus,  ut  curam  adbi- 
beant  de  illis  qui  tale  falsum  operantur  ^  portant  per  patriani, 
sicut  prsemissum  est  utrobique  cum  Danis  6t  Anglis. 

"  Cap.  XXX.  Et  ut  monetarii  pauciores  sint  quam  antea 
fuerunt,  in  omni  summo  portu  sint  tres  monetarii,  &  in  orani 
alio  portu  sit  unus,  .ix  illi  liabeant  suboperarios  suos  in  suo  cri- 
mine,  quod  purum  faciant  &:  recti  ponderis  per  eandem  witam 
quam  praediximus.  Et  ipsi  qui  portus  custodiunt  efficiant  super 
overhirnessam  meam,  ut  omne  pondus  ad  mercatum  sit  pondus 
quo  pecunia  mea  reeipitur,  &  eorum  singulum  signetur  ita  quod 
XV  orae  libram  faciant.  Et  custodiant  omnes  nionetam  sicut  vos 
docere  pra;cipio  &  omnes  eligimus."  Bromton,  Col.  897,  898, 
899.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  originals  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  laws,  which  Bromton  translated,  are  nowhere  to  be  found. 
By  a  comparison  of  them,  with  his  Latin,  some  passages  which 
are  now  extremely  obscure  might  possibly  be  elucidated. 


'    WWciiii,  p.  118. 

2  Id.  p.  105. 

^  ^thelred  Rex  Anglorum  [totius  Anglorum  nationis, 
summo  rerum  opifice  largiente,  regni  gubernacula  soriitus]. 
A.  D.  995.  [Teitus  Roffensis,  p.  1-24.] 

-Ethehed,  dcitica  annuente  dementia,  gentis  Anglorum  basi- 
leus.     A.  D.  998.  [7d.  p.  131.] 

-Ethehedus  Rex  nationum  totius  Britannia.      A.  D.  1012. 

[Id.  p.  136.] 

Gratia  summi  tonantis  Angligenum,  Orcadarum  necne  in 
gyro  jacentium  monarchus.  To  the  same  charter  he  subscribes, 
Ego  ^Ethelredus  Anglorum  induperator.  \Selden's  Titles  of 
Honour,  part  i.  chap.  2.  §  v.] 

*  See  Appendix,  Plate  xxviii.  All  the  coins  of  this  mint, 
which  have  liitherto  been  discovered,  are  of  this  type,  which 
is  commonly  called  the  Irish,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  money 
of  the  early  kings  of  that  nation.  The  probability  that  this  mint 
was  established  in  consequence  of  the  conquest  of  Dublin  by 
Eadgar  has  been  suggested,  under  his  reign,  at  p.  131. 

'  Another  Penny  reads  ham  vie. 
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LANSTF.' 
LEA. 

Lancaster  ? 

LVNDN. 
LVNDO. 

■1 

STANFO. 
STANFOR. 

1    Stamford. 

LEGCES. 

Chester. 

LVNDON. 

London. 

STANOR. 

LEICE. 

LVNDONl. 

STANV. 

Stanwick .' 

LEIEE. 

>    Leicester. 

LVXDONIA. 

. 

SVDBY. 

1 

LEIG. 

LEW.                             -| 

.    Lewes. 

LVTHBY,  forsan 

pro   SVTHBY. 

} 

Sudbury. 

SVTHB. 
SVTHBI. 

■    Sudbury. 

LEWE. 

LYDA. 

Lydford. 

SVTHBY. 

^ 

LI. 

M. 

THEO. 

' 

LIGE. 

5IAELD. 

-V 

THEOD. 

LIGECES. 
LIGER. 

>    Leicester. 

MAELDV. 
MAELDVNE. 

Maldon. 

THEODFO. 
THEOT. 

\    Thetford. 

LIGERCES. 

" 

MEALD, 

THEOTFO. 

LIMNA. 

Liming? 

SIEALDE. 

THEOTFOR. 

LIN.                              N 

MELDVN. 

THEOTFORD. 

UNC. 

NORTH. 

J 

TVRC. 

J 

Torcksey .' 

LINCL. 
LINCO. 

NORTHWIC. 
NORWI. 

Norwich. 

VNT,^  pro 

HVNT. 

>    Huntingdon. 

LIXCOL. 
LISCOLE. 

N-R.  forsan  pro 

NOR. 

\ 
J 

Norwich. 

WECED. 
WEEED. 

i"    Watchet. 

LINCOLN. 
LINCOLNE. 

Lincoln. 

OXNA. 
RAID. 

0.vford. 
Reading. 

WELIG. 
WELING. 

\    Wallingford. 

LIND. 

RINI. 

WERE. 

VVareham  ? 

LINDC. 

RiNTo,  forsan 

WFEHIA. 

LINDCL. 
LINDCO. 

pro  WINTO. 
RISIC,  OV 

WIGEA. 
WIHR. 

>    Worcester  ? 

LINDCOLNE. 

RIZIC. 

WILT. 

1 

LINDOL                      y 

ROF. 

^ 

WILTV. 

.    Wilton. 

LINEL. 

ROFE. 

WILTVX. 

J 

LNC. 

Lincoln. 

ROFEC. 

Rochester. 

WIX. 

LONDON 

LONDONI. 

LVD.'                            - 

LVDA. 

,    London. 

ROFECE. 
ROFECS. 

WINC. 
WIXCE. 

^ 

SCEAFT. 

Shaftesbury. 

WINCESTR. 

.    Lydford? 

SCRO. 

Shrewsbui'y. 

WINCSER. 

LVDAN. 

LVDO. 

LVN. 

SEARBE. 

Salisbury  ? 

WIXCSR. 

SFROBBES,  pro 
SCROBBES. 

} 

Shrewsbury. 

WIXCST. 
WINT. 

)    Winchester. 

LVND. 

,    London. 

STAETH. 

Stafford. 

WIXTCESRE. 

LVNDE. 
LVNDES. 

STAX. 
STANF. 

} 

Stamford. 

WINTO. 
WIXTONI. 

WINTONIA. 

Moneyers : 

AEADOAR. 

AETHERD. 

ERIHT5IAER. 

EADNOTH. 

FAEREMAN. 

GRIMD. 

AEDEUED. 

AETHERED. 

BRVN. 

EADRIC. 

FAEREMIN. 

GRIND. 

AELEWINE. 

AETHESTAN. 

BRVNSTAN. 

EADSIG. 

FAERTHEN. 

GVNAR. 

AELFEAN. 

AEVIC. 

BVRXTITH. 

EADSIGE. 

FARMAN. 

GVNNAR. 

AELFGAR. 

ALFWALD. 

BYRHMOTH. 

EADWERD. 

FASTVLF. 

GVNNI. 

AELFHEN. 

ALFWOLD. 

BYRHTNOTH. 

EADWINE. 

FEREMAN. 

HANCRENT. 

AELFMAER. 

ATHELWOLD. 

EYRXFERTH. 

EADWOLD. 

FEVIC. 

HEAWVLF. 

AELFNOTH. 

ASVLF,  or 

BYRXSIGE. 

EALDRED. 

FIERIEIH. 

HEREBREHT. 

AELFRVD. 

AZVLF. 

BYRNSTAN. 

EALHSTAN. 

FOLCEARD. 

HILDVLE. 

AELFSIGE. 

BALDDIC. 

COLGRIM. 

EALSTAN, 

FRITHEMVXD. 

HVNDVL. 

AULFSTAN. 

BALDIC. 

CVNNAU. 

EDRIC. 

FRO  STOLE. 

HVNDVLF. 

AELFWERD. 

BEADVLF. 

CVXSIGE. 

EDSIGE. 

FTSTOLF. 

INGELRI. 

AELFWINE. 

BEALDVLF. 

CVNNA. 

EDSTAN. 

GOD. 

ISEGEL. 

AERGRED. 

EEGAM. 

DODDA. 

EDWECR, 

GODA. 

ISEGELL. 

AETHELMAER. 

EERHTNAIH. 

DODRIG. 

EDWER. 

GODAM. 

IVLSTAN. 

AETHELNOTH. 

BEOCAN. 

DRANTONG. 

EDWINE. 

GODEMAN. 

KYNSIGE. 

AETHELRED. 

BEOLA. 

DREXG. 

EGVIG. 

GODINC. 

LEGFWINE. 

AETHLRIC. 

BEOLAN. 

DVDELE. 

EtLAF. 

GODINE. 

LEOFESTAN. 

AETHELSIGE. 

EEORNNOTH. 

nvx. 

ELEBRHT. 

CODING. 

LEOFMAN. 

AETHELWERD. 

BEORNVLF. 

DVNSTAX. 

ELESTAN. 

GODMAN. 

LEOFNOTH. 

AETHELWERT. 

BOGIA. 

DVRAXD. 

EODMAN. 

GODRIC. 

LEOFXYSE. 

AETHELWI. 

BOIA. 

DVRHTMAER. 

EREWIXE. 

GODttlNE. 

LEOFRIC. 

AETHELWINE. 

BRANTING. 

EADGAR. 

ETHELRED. 

GODWINEN. 

LEOFRVD. 

AETHERAED. 

BRESTAN. 

EADMVXD. 

ETHELWERD. 

GRIM. 

LEOFSIGE. 

'  Quanquam  satis  distinct^   sunt  literae,   expllcare  nescio. 
Mr.  G.  Xorth's  Mss. 
'  Qu.  Ludlow  ? 


'  In  one  quarter  of  this  coin  there  is  a  lozenge,  wliich  Mr. 
Southgate  considered  to  be  intended  as  the  mark  of  omission  of  a 
letter,  and  that  the  letter  h. 
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LEOFSTAN. 

OGE. 

OSWOLD. 

SOEMVD. 

TIIVRVLr. 

WINTSIOE. 

LEOFSTANIT. 

ONLAF. 

OTHGBIM. 

SVMERLEDI. 

TOCA. 

WLMAER. 

LEOFWINE. 

ORDBRIHT. 

OVTHGRIM. 

SVMERLETHI. 

TOGA. 

WLMVND. 

LEOFWOLU. 

OSBF.RN. 

RAEGENBALD 

SVNVLF. 

TOG.\M. 

WVELRIC. 

LEOMAN. 

OSCETEL. 

RODBART. 

SWERTGAR. 

TVMME. 

WVLFGAR. 

LIFINC. 

OSCVTEL. 

BODBERD. 

SWERTIN. 

TVNA. 

WVLFMAER 

LIOFSTAN. 

OSCYTEL. 

RODBEBT. 

SWERTIXC. 

TVNVLF. 

WVLFMER. 

LIVING. 

OSFERTH. 

SAEMAN. 

SWERTING. 

TVPEMAN. 

WVLFNOTII 

LOFNOTU. 

OSFRED. 

SAEVINE. 

SWETIN. 

VLFCETEI,. 

WVLFRIC. 

LYFINC. 

OSFYRTH. 

SAEWINE. 

SWETINC. 

VLFCETL. 

WVLFSIGE. 

LYTLMAN. 

OSGVT. 

SIBWINE. 

SWYRLING. 

VNBEGN. 

WVLFSTAN. 

mangod. 

OSMVND. 

SIDEWINE. 

SWYRTINC. 

VNBEIN. 

WVLFWI. 

MANING. 

OSOLF. 

SIDWIN. 

THEDGILD. 

VILHEMT. 

WVLSTAN. 

MANNA. 

OSVLF. 

SIDWINE. 

THtODGILD. 

WALTFERN. 

WVNSTAN. 

MANNIC. 

OSVERD. 

SIGERIC. 

THVRCETEL. 

WALTFERTII. 

NI051NREN. 

OSWI. 

SIRED. 

THVRCVTEL. 

WANSTAN. 

ODA. 

OSWIG. 

SITinVINE. 

THVRSTAN. 

WENGOS. 

Aethelred  fled  into  Normandy  A.  D.  1013,  and  Suein  the  Danish  invader  mounted  the  throne. 
Bircherod  has  given  a  rude  drawing  of  a  penny  of  tliis  monarch,  which  lie  decidedly  pronounces  to  be 
struck  in  England,  but  which  is,  in  my  judgment,  evidently  a  Danish  coin.  I  know  not  where  the  piece 
is  to  be  found  in  this  kingdom,  and  therefore  am  under  the  necessity  of  copying  Bircherod's  plate,  which 
I  have  done  in  order  to  enable  my  readers  to  form  their  opinion  upon  the  subject.  For  the  same  reason 
I  shall  give  that  author's  words  at  length,  as  his  work  is  so  rare  as  to  be  in  very  few  hands :  "  Est  mihi 
nummus  argenteus  hujus  Regis,  cujus  unum  latus  Ilegem  ostendit  galeatum,  &  chlamyde  indutum,  cum 
barba  protensa  &  divisa  qute  cognomen  furcatse  barbje  ipsi  addidit  more  antiquissimo  septentrionalium,  qui 
a  vestitu,  capillis,  vitiis  &  virtutibus  aliisque  corporis  vel  animi  qualitatibus  viros  prsestantiores  denominare 
solebant.  Ut  in  ipso  opere  plenius  demonstratur.  Conversionem  &  religionem  crux  ilia  indicat,  quam 
manu  prajfert  loco  sceptri.  Titulus  &  nomen  regis  Svein  quod  luculenter  cxpressum  legitur,  eodem  modo 
apud  antiques  scriptores  habetur,  utpote  apud  Adamum  Bremensem,  in  encomio  Emmae  Reginse  &  aliis 
scriptis  huic  setati  vicinis.  Quve  in  averso  latere  sunt,  quamvis  satis  clare  videri  possunt,  tamen  locum  vel 
castrum  quoddam  hodie  ignotum  indicare  videntur.  In  Anglia  cusum  fuisse  hunc  nummum  a  Suenone 
extremis  suse  setatis  temporibus  neutiquam  dubito.  Solent  enim  multi  imo  omnes  antiqui  Anglici  nummi 
talem,  qualis  in  averso  latere  est,  crucem  prseferre  cum  punctulis  &  ornamentis,  quod  clarissimum  mihi  est 
indicium,  alium  Suenonem  hie  non  intelligi  posse  quam  hunc,  qui  Angliam  simul  tenuit.'" 

Suein  died  within  about  seven  months  after  his  elevation,  and  his  son  Cnut,  at  the  termination  of  a 
long  contest  with  Aethelred,  who  had  been  recalled  by  the  English  chieftains,  and  with  Edmund  Ironside, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  firmly  established  himself  in  the  government  in 
the  year  1017. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  this  monarch  coined  only  in  his  English  mints,  and  the  following 
passage  in  Bircherod's  work  on  Danish  money  has  been  referred  to,  in  confirmation  of  that  supposition  : 
"  Multos  hunc  Ilegem  longo  sui  Imperii  spatio  cudisse  nummos  verisimile  est,  nee  alios  adhuc  cernere 
contigit,  quam  in  Anglia  signatos,  ubi  plurimo  tempore  resedit.  Inde  est,  quod  Chronicon  Norvagicum 
refert,  legates  Canuti  ad  corrumpendos  Norvagise  Proceres  emissos  primo  verbis  omnia  fecisse,  sed  frustra, 
delude  ex  crumenis  suis  effudisse  magnam  copiam  Anglici  numismatis  ex  argento,  cujus  nitor  oculos  horum 
Procerum  perstringebat."- 

But  these  words  are  unquestionably  not  capable  of  so  extended  a  signification,  for  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  Cnut  never  coined  in  Denmark  because  he  attempted  to  bribe  the  Norwegian  nobles  with 
English  money.  That  he  did  coin  in  Denmark  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  money  with  the  title  of  rex 
DANORV.M  ;^  it  is,  however,  of  extreme  rarity. 


'  Tiiomae  Brodeii  Bircliurod,  Specimen  antiqua;  rei  MoiietaritE 
Danorum,  4to.  Hafnia;,  1701,  p.  36. 

'  Specimen  Monet.  Danorum,  p.  39. 

^  See   Beskrivelse  over  Danske  mynter   og  Medalier    I    Den 


A'ongelige  Samhng.  KKbcnhaven,  in  two  volumes  folio.  This 
splemlid  and  very  extensive  work  contains  only  two  specimens  of 
Cnut's  Danish  money  ;  one  of  which  reads  cnvt  rex  danorvm. 
A.  ;  the  other,  cnvt  rex  dexor. 
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His  mints  in  England  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  of  lier  monarehs ;  a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  prove  that  a  considerable  influx  of  wealth  took  place  during  his  reign.  I  have  said,  seems 
to  prove,  because  I  have  no  evidence  to  shew  an  absolute  increase  of  riches  either  by  commerce  or  by  any 
other  means,  and  because  it  is  possible  that  England  then  became  more  wealthy  only  as  she  was  at  that 
time  enabled  to  retain  the  fruits  of  her  industry  unmolested  by  the  rapacious  Danes,  who  for  more  than 
two  centuries  had  perpetually  wrested  them  from  her. 

Whether  these  numerous  mints  proceeded  from  the  pride  of  Cnut,  which  might  be  gratified  by  their 
establishment,  or  were  granted  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  towns  in  which  they  were  placed,  or  were 
considered  merely  as  a  source  of  revenue  (for  the  privilege  was  not  wholly  free),i  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined ;  but  it  is  probable  that  all  these  causes  were  combined. 

In  his  Laws  he  provided  for  the  preservation  of  his  money  by  ordaining,  that  one  coin  should  be  current 
throughout  all  the  kingdom,  and  that  no  man  should  refuse  it  except  it  were  false ;  and  if  any  one  should 
hereafter  falsify  it,  that  he  should  lose  the  hand  with  which  he  counterfeited  it,  nor  should  he  redeem  it 
with  any  thing,  neither  with  gold  nor  with  silver.  And  if  any  one  should  accuse  the  gepepa-  of  giving 
him  permission  to  counterfeit  the  money,  then  that  ofBcer  should  clear  himself  by  the  three-fold  ordeal ; 
and  if  his  clearing  should  fail,  he  should  be  punished  as  a  false  coiner.^ 

The  fines  which  are  imposed  in  his  Laws  are  estimated  by  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  halfpennies,  (which 
occur  for  the  first  time  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws)  and  mancuses  of  gold. 

Cnut  appears  to  have  been  proud  of  his  title  as  King  of  England.  It  was  scarcely  ever  omitted  upon 
his  coins ;  and  when,  on  other  occasions,  his  style  was  written  at  full  length,  the  precedence  was  given  to 
England  before  all  his  other  dominions.*  It  is  singular  that  Ireland  is  not  enumerated  amongst  the  kino- 
doms  which  were  subject  to  him,  as  he  unquestionably  had  a  mint  in  Dublin.  His  coin  which  bears  the 
name  of  that  city,  on  the  reverse,*  does  not  differ  from  his  most  common  type,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  been  struck  for  the  express  purpose  of  tribute,  as  those  of  Aethelred  II.,  which  resemble 
the  ancient  coins  of  Ireland,  are  vainly  imagined  to  have  been. 

That  very  rare  and  remarkable  coin  of  his,  with  pacx  on  the  reverse,  was  probably  struck  on  occasion 
of  the  peace  which  was  concluded  between  him  and  Eadmund  Ironside,  A.  D,  1016.6 

His  mints,  as  has  been  before  observed,  were  extremely  numerous,  and  their  names  are  always  placed 
upon  his  coins  together  with  the  moneyer's.     They  were  situated  at 


AESCEFTES. 

AESCFTES. 

BATH. 

BATHA. 

BATHAN. 

BEATUN. 

BED. 

BR. 

BRI. 

BRIC. 

BRICE. 

BRIE. 


>    Shaftesburj'. 

I   Bath. 
Bedford. 


BRiL.  forsan  pro    \    Bristol. 


BRIC. 
BR  IV. 
BRV. 
BKT. 


ERIN. 

BVC. 

BVI. 

CAD. 

CAENT. 

CAESTW. 

CANTW. 

CEICE. 

CEN. 

CEKT. 

CESTW. 

CEP. 

CES. 

CICEST. 

CNET. 

COL. 

COLAC. 


} 


Buckingham. 
Cadhury-  ? 

COLC. 
COLE. 
COLEC. 
CR. 

Canterbury. 

CROC 
CROGI. 

Chichester. 

D. 
DED. 

Canterburj'. 

Chepstow  ? 

Chester. 

Chichester. 

DEO. 

DIF. 

DOFR. 

DOFRA. 

DOFRAS. 

DOFRENN 

DOR. 

Colchester. 

DTHE. 
DYF. 

1 
/ 

} 


Colchester. 


Crewkerne. 


Dublin. 

Dover. 

Dorchester. 
Dublin. 


'  Payments  for  the  mints  occur  frequently  in  Domesday 
Book.  See,  for  instance,  vol.  i.  folio  336,  b.  where  it  is  stated 
that  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  city  of  Lincoln  paid 
twenty  pounds  for  the  mint. 

'  This  jepepa  was,  I  presume,  the  chief  officer  of  the  mint, 
for  the  term  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Comes,  by  which  the  prin- 
cipal person  in  any  oiBce  was  designated.  Tlie  connexion  of  this 
officer  with  the  mint  is  erident  from  the  context.     We  still  retain 


the  word  in  our  sheriff,  i.  e.  shire-reeve,  or  head  of  the  county. 
See  in  page  134,  note,  an  estract  from  Aethelred's  Law,  chap, 
xxvili.  as  given  by  Bromton,  where  portirevs  should,  I  suspect, 
be  rcvje,  the  Sason  being  probably  jepepan. 

»  JFWdiui,  p.  134. 

*   iniliam  of  ilalmshury,  folio  4l,  b. 

'  See  Appendix,  Plate  sxviii. 

^  Chron.  Sax.  sub  anno. 
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E. 

EC. 

1 

ECX. 

>   Exeter. 

ECXEC. 

) 

EDFER. 

ELV. 
EO. 

Ely? 

EOD. 

EODE. 

N 

EOF. 

EOFD. 

EOFE. 

EOFER. 

EOFERW. 

EOFERWI. 

EOFI. 

EOFR. 

York. 

EOFRI. 

EOFRW. 

EOFRWI. 

EOFRWIC. 

EOFRWICE. 

EOI. 

EOR. 

EORC. 

EX. 

- 

EXC. 

EXCE. 

Exeter. 

EXCEC. 

EXECE. 

•^ 

FIM. 

FRVC R. 

GtFELC. 

Ilchester. 

GIPES. 

1 
J 

GIPESCES. 

Ipswich. 

GIPESWI. 

GL. 

■ 

GLE. 
GLEI. 

Gloucester. 

GLEW. 

. 

GODWINF.CAS. 

Godmancester? 

GRAN. 

T 

ORANTE. 
GRAT. 

} 

Cambridge. 

GRoGi,  forsanpr 

CROGI. 

/ 

Crewkerne  ? 

HAM. 
HEO. 

Southampton. 

HEOR. 

I 

Hertford. 

HEORT. 

J 

HER. 
HEREF. 

} 

Hereford. 

HERS. 

HEST. 
HESTISC. 

} 

Hastings. 

HREN. 

HTN. 

Huntingdon. 

HYIHA. 

Hythe. 

IRRITTV. 

lAECE,  or 

NIAECE. 
L. 

LAE. 
LAEW. 

} 

Lewes. 

LAOC. 

LAM,  or 

Leighton  ? 

LAN. 

LE. 

'  Mr.    Combe  gives    tliis  to    Grantham ; 
xviii.  p.  201. 


LEO, 
LEGO. 
LEGE. 
LEGER. 
LEGL. 
LEH. 
LEHC. 
LEHR. 
LEHT.' 
LEI. 
LEIC. 
LEICE. 
LEICES. 
LFLV. 
LENC. 
LEW. 

LHVDA,  or 
LHYDA. 
LI. 

LIECE. 
Lit. 
LIN. 
LINC. 
LINGO. 
LINCOL. 
LINCOLN. 
LIXCONLNC. 
LINDCOL. 
LN. 
LXC. 
LNCN. 
LNET. 
LV. 
LVD. 
LriNE. 
LVN. 
LVND. 
LVNDE. 
LVNDEI. 
LVNDEN. 
LVNDI. 
LVN DON. 
LYDA    C. 
MJILD. 
MEAL. 
SEACN. 
NIAECE,  or 

lAECE. 
NOR. 
NORTH. 
NORTHl. 
NORTHW. 
NORTHWI. 
SORTHWIC. 
NORWI. 
OC. 

OCXE. 
OX. 

OXCEN. 
OXE. 
OXEN. 
OXN. 
OXSA. 
OXSEN. 
OXSEXA. 
OXSN. 
RANT. 
RIC. 

Arcfutologia,  toI. 


j    Chester. 
Leicester. 

Leicester. 

K    Leicester. 

Lincoln. 
Lewes. 

\    Lydford. 
Leicester. 


Lincoln. 


Ludlow. 


London. 


) 

J 

Lydford. 

I    Maldon. 


Norwich. 


Oxford. 


RING. 

RIV. 

ROFE. 

ROFEC. 

RV. 

RVME. 

RVNE. 

SAEBER. 

SAN. 

SANDVVI. 

SCEFTE. 

SCEFTESB. 

SCFTES. 

SCR. 

SCRO. 

SCROBR. 

SEBEB. 

SEFTE. 

SER. 

SERE. 

SITHE. 

SN. 

SNO. 

SR. 

SRC. 

ST. 

STA. 

STAE. 

STAN. 

STASF. 

STANFO. 

STANFOR. 

STANI. 

STEF. 

SV. 

SVTH. 

TANTV. 

THE. 

THEO. 

THEOD. 

THEOT. 

THEOTF. 

THEOTFO. 

THRIV. 

TOTA. 

VNTED. 

WAERINC. 

WE. 

WECE. 

WEL. 

WELL 

WELIN. 

WELMIAC. 

WELMIAF. 

WERI. 

WERIC. 

WERIN. 

WESWA. 

WI. 

WIB. 

WID. 

WIHRAC. 

WIN. 

WINA. 

WINC. 

WINCE. 

WINCES. 

WINCESTR. 


j.    Rochester. 
I    Romney. 


} 


Salisbury? 
Sandwich. 

Shaftesbur}-. 
Shrewsbury. 


Salisbui-j-  ? 
Sliaftesbury. 

'.    Salisbury. 
I    Nottingham. 


Stamford. 
Stafford. 


Stamford. 

Stafford. 

Southwark. 

Taunton. 

Thetford. 


Totnes. 

Huntingdon? 

Warwick. 

Watchet. 
>    Wallingford. 


[    Warwick. 


-   Winchester. 


'  Edward  tlie  Confessor  has  this  town,  togetlier  with  the 
same  moneyer,  wvlsfan.  Tlie  coin  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
[Mr.  Combe] 
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WINCL.  j 

WINCS.  > 

WINCST.  J 

His  moneyers'  were 

AEDREO. 

AEFICC. 

AEFRED. 

AEGELWINE. 

AELFE. 

AELFEL. 

AELFELM. 

AELFGAR. 

AELFIGARD. 

AELFNOTH. 

AELFRIC. 

AELFSI. 

AELFSIE. 

AtLFSIG. 

AELFSIOE. 

AELFSTAN. 

AELFWERD. 

AELFWI. 

AELFWIE. 

AELFWIG. 

AELFWINE. 

AELFWIRD 

AELRIC. 

AELTHWOLD. 

AELWINE. 

AETUELNOTH. 

AETHELRIC. 

AETHELWINE. 

AETHERIC. 

AETHESTAS. 

AETHRIC. 

ALCSI. 

ALFSI. 

ALFWALD. 

ALFWOLD. 

ANWARD. 

ARNCETL. 

ARNCTEL. 

ARSOLF. 

ASGOD. 

ASGOVT. 

ASGVNT. 

ASGVVT. 

ASLAC. 

BEORX. 

BLACELAN. 

BLACEMAN. 

BORSTIG. 

BORSTRI, 

BRANX. 

BREHSTAN. 

BRIHTMAER. 

BRIHTWINE. 

BRINWOLD. 

BRNTRED. 

BBVMAN. 


Winchester 


BRVNCTAN. 
BRVNGAR. 

BRVNH. 

BRVNINC. 

BRVNMAX. 

BRVNSTAN. 

BRVNTAT. 

CAETEL. 

CETEL. 

CETTHEGKWINE 

CBYTEL. 

CINSIGE. 

CNIGHT. 

CNIHT. 

CNOFLNEN. 

CODERE. 

CODRIC. 

COGRIM. 

COLEMAN. 

COLGRIM. 

COLLINI. 

COLVINI. 

CORLAC. 

CRETHEWINE. 

CRIXNA. 

CROC. 

CROFINC. 

CROFL. 

CRVCAX. 

DEGNWINE. 

DENGWIXE. 

DEORSIGE. 

DRODA. 

DROWA. 

DVSTAN. 

EADELRED. 

EADXOTH. 

EADWI. 

EADWIX. 

EADWIRED. 

EADWOLD. 

EALDRED. 

EDLOIGERARE. 

EDRED. 

EDRIC. 

EDSIGEWARE. 

EDWERD. 

EDWIXE. 

EGELWERD. 

EGELWIG. 

EGELWIXE. 

ElMVLF. 

ELBERD. 

ELEWERD. 

ELEWINE. 

ELEWX. 


WINCSTERE. 

WIXCSTR. 

WINEOD. 


ELFICARD. 

ELFRIC. 

ELFWIC. 

ELFWINE. 

ELFWIRD. 

ELFWVRD. 

ELVARD. 

ELWERD. 

EODALLIA 

EODWIXE. 

ESELWIXE. 

ETHELMAER. 

ETHELRIC. 

ETHELWINE. 

ETHESTAN. 

ETHLSTAN. 

ETSIG. 

ETSIGE. 

FAERTHEIN. 

FARGRIM. 

FARTHEIN. 

FARTHIN. 

FEREMAN. 

FEREMX. 

FERENM. 

FLATHAN. 

FLECTUILFL. 

FRITHCOL. 

FRTHIWINE. 

FRVDIWINE. 

FRYDIWINE. 

GARTHEIN. 

GEFFEL. 

GIMVEF. 

GINVLF. 

GODA. 

GODEFRETH. 

GODELEOF. 

GODEMAX. 

GODERE. 

GODMAN. 

GODRIC. 

GODRICSWOT. 

GODWIXE. 

GODWIXECAS. 

GOERE. 

GOLDVS. 

GOTCtLD. 

GOTEIL. 

GOTEILOB. 

GOTEILTH. 

GRIM. 

GRIMAX. 

GRIMOLF. 

GRIMVLF. 

GRVCAN. 


I   W 


inchester. 


GRVXGAR. 

GRVRK. 

GVNELF. 

GVNLEOF. 

GVXREF. 

HATHAX,  pro 

NATHAX. 
HELSIRICO. 
HILDOLE. 
HILDOLF. 
HILDRED. 
HILDVLF. 
HVXEWINE. 
HVNNI. 
HVVATMAN. 
IFRETHI. 
IRE. 

IVSTEGEN. 
LADMAER. 
LANDFERTH. 

LED LE. 

LEFA. 

LEFENTH. 

LEFOCA. 

LEODMAER. 

LEODMER. 

LEODMR. 

LEOFA. 

LEOFEDEG. 

LEOFEXOTH. 

LEOFXOD. 

LEOFXOTH. 

LEOFRED. 

LEOFRIC. 

LEOFSIGE. 

LEOFSTAN. 

LEOFSVNN. 

LEOFWI. 

LEOFWI.V. 

LEOFWIXE. 

LEOFWOLD. 

LEOXCWE. 

LEOT 

LEOWINE. 

LEOWN. 

LIFINC. 

LIOFWINE. 

LIWIXE. 

LODA. 

LVFA. 

LVFERIC. 

MACSVTHA. 

MAN. 

MANA. 

MATTHAN. 

NATATHAN. 


WIR. 
WIRl. 


NATHAN. 

NIEICI. 

NIEIMEI. 

NORVLF. 

ODA. 

ODE. 

OMAI. 

ORDBRIHT. 

OSBERN. 

OSFERTH. 

OSGOD. 

OSGOT. 

OSGVT. 

OSMTND. 

OSVLF. 

OSWI. 

OTHAN. 

OTHBI. 

OTHIN. 

OTHTHIN. 

RAEFEN. 

EICNVLF. 

RVLBERN. 

SAEGRIM. 

SAEGWIN. 

SAEMAN. 

SAEWINE. 

SEGRIM. 

SEMAN. 

SEOFINC. 

SEWINE. 

SHVT. 

SIRED. 

SIRFADN. 

SIRIC. 

SNELEAR.  HASNEL. 

Two  moneyers. 

STEGEN. 

STICOL. 

STIRCAR. 

STIRCOL. 

STIRKAR. 

STRCOL. 

STYRCOL. 

SVARTCOL. 

SVARTGOL. 

SVMERLIDA. 

SVNEGOD. 

SVNOLF. 

SVRITVNE. 

SVRTINC. 

SWAEGEN. 

SWAN. 

SWARTIC. 

SWARTIN. 

SWARTINC. 


Worcester. 


SWEARTA. 
SWEARTBRAND. 
SWEARTEBRAND. 
SWEARTINC. 
SWEGEN. 
SWERT. 
SWERTEBR. 
SWERTEBRAD. 
SWERTEERAND. 
SWILTMAN. 
SWITHEN. 
SYWTINEN. 
THVRGRIM. 
THVRIM. 
THVRSTAX. 
THVSTAX. 
TIDRED. 
TINDRED. 
TOGA- 
TOOCA. 
TROTAX. 
VCEDF. 
VLF. 

VLFOXLINC' 
WEDLES. 
WEELOS. 
WINE. 
WINEDAEI. 
WINEDAEN. 
WIXTSIGE. 
WITH  AN. 
WITHRIN. 
WITHRINE. 
WITHRN. 
WVLBARN. 
WVLBERE. 
WVLFMAER. 
WVLFNOTH. 
WVLFRED. 
HVLFRIC. 
WVLFRIMEN. 
WVLFWIME,   or 
WVLFWINE. 
WVLFMAER. 
WVLMI. 
WVLMIOD. 
WVLXOTH. 
WVLSTAN. 
WVLWINE. 
WVNSIGLE. 
WVNSTAN. 
WYNSIGE. 
WYNSIGG. 
WVNSIGIE. 
WYXSTAN. 


Cnut  had,  in  his  life-time,   placed  his  sou  Suein  upon  the  throne  of  Norway,  and  after  his  death  in 
1036,  his  two  other  sons  took  possession  of  his  remaining  dominions:    Harthacnut  ruled  in  Denmark,  and 


Harold  in  England. 

'  The  publication  of  the  XVIIIth  volume  of  the  Arch.Tolo- 
gia,  whilst  this  sheet,  of  the  first  edition,  was  in  the  press,  enabled 
me  to  increase  the  list  of  moneyers.  ' 

VOL.  I. 


'  This  coin  has  on  the  reverse,  vlf  on  lino  on  lnc.  pax.    Its 
legend  was  copied   from   Jlr.  Southgate's   Ms.,   and   is  probably 
blundered  ;  the  name  sf  the  mint  being  repeated. 
T 
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The  sliort  reign  of  the  English  monarch  affords  no  further  information  respecting  the  state  of  his  mints 
than  that  which  is  to  be  collected  from  his  coins  which  still  remain.  On  them  he  is  sometimes  styled  rex 
simply,  and  at  others  rex  a.  for  anglorvm. 

The  name  of  the  mint,  and  of  the  moneyer,  appear  upon  the  reverse. 

His  mints  were  few  in  number.     The  names  of  the  following  towns  only  are  known  : 


BED. 

Bedford. 

LEIC. 

1 

Leicester. 

XORTUWIC. 

1 

Norwich. 

ERE. 

LEICE. 

. 

NORTHWIE. 

BRIO. 
BRIE. 

"I. 
J 

Bristol. 

LINC. 

LIXCO. 

Lincoln. 

O. 
OX. 

Oxford. 

CEICE. 

Chichester. 

LINCOL. 

SERE. 

Salisbury  ? 

DOFE. 

LIXCOLX. 

- 

SX. 

Nottingham. 

DOFR.\. 

LV. 

{ 

Stafford  or 

DOFR.IN. 

• 

Dover. 

L\D. 

Ludlow. 

ST  A. 

Stamford? 

DOFREN. 

1 

LVN. 

- 

STANF. 

Stamford. 

DOFRENN. 

J 

LVSD. 

THEO. 

1 

EG. 

1 
J 

LVXDE. 

' 

London. 

THEOD. 

[ 

Thetford. 

EOF. 

York. 

LVXDOX. 

THEOTF. 

I 

EOFER. 

NOR. 

1 

VERINCW. 

Warwick. 

GRAN. 

Cambridge. 

KORTH. 

Norwich. 

WEL. 

Walliugford. 

IT.4A. 

KORTHWI. 

moneyers  were : 

4ECMAN. 

AELLMAX. 

COXRIX. 

ELFWOLD. 

LEOFRED. 

SWAFA. 

AEFICC. 

ELACAMAS. 

D^-LCEFT. 

ETSIGE. 

LEOFRIC 

SWARTIXC. 

AELFEWALD. 

BOGA. 

DVRACAX. 

GOOD. 

LEOFWIXE. 

THVRSTAN. 

AELFXOTH. 

BRVNCAR. 

EDWALD. 

GODRIC. 

LEORIC. 

watherixg. 

AELFSIGE. 

BRVKGAR. 

EDWERD. 

GOD.WINE. 

LEOWIXE. 

■WITHERWINE 

AELFSYGE. 

CAEREXA.V. 

EDWIXE. 

GODWXE. 

MANNA. 

withrwixxe 

AELFWIX. 

CEOFNOTH, 

EDWOLD. 

GRAVLF. 

SCVL. 

WVLCEET. 

AELFHISE. 

forsan  pro 

ELFSIIGE. 

LEFWNE. 

SCVLA. 

WVLGAR. 

AELFWOLD. 

LEOFNOTH. 

ELFWINE. 

LEOFNOTH. 

SIRMAN. 

On  the  death  of  Harold  in  1040,  his  brother  Harthacnut  was  invited  to  accept  the  English  crown. 
His  short  reign  was  marked  by  cruelty  and  intemperance ;  and  he  died  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a  glutton- 
ous draught. 

The  name  of  his  newly  acquired  kingdom  of  England  is  never  to  be  found  upon  his  coins ;  of  which 
some  bear  his  name  alone,  whilst  others  have  it  with  the  addition  of  rex. 

The  reverses  have  invariably  the  place  of  mintage,  and  the  name  of  the  moneyer. 

His  mints  were  at 


BRVCS. 
GLEWECE. 
HERE.' 
HVNTA. 

Bristol. 
Gloucester. 
Hereford. 
Huntingdon. 

L. 

LERE. 
LISCOL. 
LINDEIO. 

Leicester. 
Lincoln. 

LVXDE. 

N. 

WAERHICA. 

WICE. 

London. 

Warwick? 

Worcester. 

moneyers  were : 

JELFWINE. 

ASLAC. 

GODRIC. 

LEFSTAX. 

LEORX. 

RVMERIED. 

ALFEARD.* 

ETHESTAX. 

LEFEXOOTH. 

LEOFWE. 

OVTHENCAR. 

WVLFWI. 

Edward  the  surviving  son  of  Aethelred  11.  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  the  demise  of  Harthacnut, 
A.  D.  1042.  Immediately  upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  sent  into  Normandy,  where  he  lived  until 
the  time  of  his  accession.  From  so  long  a  residence  in  that  country  he  was  become  attached  to  its  customs, 
many  of  which  he  introduced  into  England.-  Amongst  these,  it  is  highly  probable,  was  the  oppressive 
practice  of  frequent  changes  of  the  coins,  which  at  every  alteration  gave  considerable  profit  to  the  crown. 
(This,  at  some  period  after  his  reign,  settled  in  a  triennial  tax,  known  by  the  name  of  moneyage,  which  was 


'  Jlr.  Southgate  read  this  lere,  and  accordingly  it  was  en- 
graved in  the  plate  of  Saxon  coins  with  which  he  furnished  ilr. 
Nichols  for  his  History  of  Leicestershire.  I  have  therefore  placed 
i.ERE  in  the  list  of  towns  above.  But  see  the  coin  in  Plate  xxiv. 
No.  3,  where  the  first  letter  of  the  town's  name  is  apparently  not 


L.      A   penny  in    Mr.    Martin's  cabinet,   of    type  No.    1   in   this 
Plate,  reads  godwixe  on  sere. 

•  W.  Durant,  Esq.,  possesses  two  types  of  Harthacnut 
hitherto  unpublished,  on  which  the  name  of  this  moneyer  appears. 
They  appear  in  the  present  edition.  -  InguJphus,  p.  62. 
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paid  expressly  to  prevent  those  changes ;  but  this  payment  soon  became  so  unpopular  that  it  was  entirely 
abolished  by  King  Henry  I.,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign.')  If  the  supposition  be  admitted,  that  this 
practice  now  first  obtained  in  the  English  mints,  it  will  account  for  the  great  variety  of  the  types  of  his 
coins,  which  are  much  more  diversified  than  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  Two  of  those  types  bear  on 
the  reverse  the  word  pax,  for  the  occasion  of  which  I  shall  supply  the  want  of  proofs  by  laying  before  my 
readers  the  conjectures  of  an  able  numismatic  antiquary,  but  not  without  apprising  them,  that  the  part 
which  relates  to  Harold  H.,  is  contradicted  by  the  words  of  that  monarch,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  "The 
word  PAX  being  to  be  found  only  on  the  coins  of  the  Confessor,  Harold,  and  William  I.,-  intimates  it 
arose  from  something  that  had  peculiar  reference  to  them.  I  apprehend  it  was  first  on  account  of  the  peace 
between  Godwin,  Harold's  father,  and  King  Edward,  A.  D.  1052 ;  when  he  granted  his  jpiB  or  pax  to  the 
Earl,  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle  informs  us.  The  particular  articles  of  that  peace,  historians  do  not  give  us, 
but  it  seems  as  if  promise  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  was  part ;  for  the  same  Chronicle,  speaking  of  Harold's 
taking  the  kingdom,  says  it  was  as  K.  Edward  had  granted  or  agreed  with  him.  Upon  this  supposition 
the  PAX  upon  Harold's  coin  pointed  to  the  agreement,  which  was  the  foundation  of  his  title.  And  William 
the  Norman  having  a  like  promise  from  the  Confessor,  when  he  was  in  France,  might  with  equal  reason 
stamp  the  same  word  on  his  coin,  to  remind  the  people  on  what  footing  his  title  stood."^ 

His  laws  contain  no  regulations  respecting  his  money;  but  in  the  14th  chapter  of  them,  all  treasure 
found  in  the  earth  is  declared  to  belong  to  the  King,  except  it  should  be  discovered  in  a  church,  or  in  a 
churchyard,  in  which  case  the  King  should  have  the  gold,  and  one  half  of  the  silver,  the  other  moiety  to  be 
taken  by  the  church  where  it  was  found,  whether  it  were  rich  or  poor.*  In  the  38th  chapter  it  was  ordained 
that  no  work  of  gold  or  silver,  of  which  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  sale,^  should  be  bought 
except  in  the  presence  of  goldsmiths  or  moneyers.  And  if  it  should  appear  to  belong  to  a  church,  or  to  a 
treasury,  it  should  not  be  bought  without  a  pledge,  or  surety ;  and  if  the  seller  should  not  be  able  to  give 
such  pledge,  then  the  article,  together  with  that  which  was  to  be  given  for  it,  should  be  detained,  until  the 
owner  of  it  should  appear,  or  some  other  person  who  should  sufficiently  warrant  the  same.  If  any  person 
should  make  a  purchase  in  any  other  manner,  he  should  lose  and  forfeit  what  he  had  foolishly  bought.'' 

The  fines  which  were  imposed  by  his  laws  were  regulated  by  pounds,  oras,  marks,  shillings,  and 
pennies. 

As  his  coins  which  have  been  preserved  are  very  numerous,  nearly  five  hundred  varieties  being  known, 
so  the  manner  in  which  his  name  and  title  are  signified  upon  them  is  likewise  extremely  varied,  by  almost 
every  possible  mode  of  ill-spelling.  They  have  chiefly  the  initial,  or  the  whole,  of  anglorvm  upon  the 
obverse  •,^  and  the  circle  of  the  reverse  is  filled  with  the  name  of  the  mint  and  moneyer,  except  in  one 
instance,  where  spraceling  occupies  the  whole  of  it.* 


He  had  mints  in 


AESTIEN. 
AMT. 


Hastings. 
Southampton. 


BATH. 
BATHEN. 


1 
/ 


Bath. 


BEARB,  forsan  pro  \    ^iexhv. 

DEARB.  J 


"    Wmn>,  page  234. 

^  The  penny  of  Cnut  (which  has  been  already  mentioned), 
and  that  of  Henry  I.,  both  with  the  same  legend,  had  not,  I  pre- 
sume, been  discovered  when  the  above  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
North. 

^  Nortk^s  Ms.  penes  Aut.  But  Harold  himself  claimed  tlie 
crown  as  the  gift  of  the  Confessor  in  his  last  moments. 

<   U'ilkins,  page  199. 

*  I  know  not  whether  that  sentence  which  is  given  in  Italics 
represents  the  sense  of  the  original  words,  "unde  emptor  dnbi- 
tare  possit,''  though  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  kind  of  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  buyer  which  could  render  necessary  the  presence 
of  witnesses.  ^ 

«   limins,  p.  209. 


'  In  one  Charter  he  is  styled  rex  angi.orvm  [Hemingi  Chart. 
p.  333];  and  in  another  anglorvm  basilevs  [Id.  p.  399]. 

According  to  a  charter  of  Inspeximus,  Pat.  18  H.  VI.  mem. 
9.  ch.  12.  part  2,  he  sometimes  styled  himself  cynii>3.  [Seidell's 
Titles  of  Honour,   Addition   to  CoU  638.  part  ii.  chap.  5.  §  11.] 

On  his  great  seal  in  Speed  is  engraven 
SIEILLVCO  eADVVARDI   ANELORVCn  RASILCI. 

*  Mr.  North  (Dec.  1743)  shewed  the  Soc.  of  Ant.  a  half- 
penny of  Edw.  Confessor,  weight  %  grs.  found  at  Welwyn ,  Herts. 
a  manor  given  by  Edward  to  the  Presbyter  of  that  place.  Pro- 
file to  the  right,  helmeted,  edvebd  rex  ;  reverse,  +  vfine  on 
LVND.  Blr.  N,  supposed  it  the  only  known  Saxon  halfpenny. 
Soc.  of  Ant,  Min.  vol.  iv.  p.  184. 
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BED. 

BEDAFOR. 

BEDE.' 

BEDEF. 

BEDEFOR. 

BEDEWINDE. 

See  Note  ' 

BEDF. 

BERDEST. 

BODEFOR. 

ERIC. 

BRV. 

CAENT. 

CAN. 

CANT. 

CANWA. 

CE. 

CENT. 

CENTV. 

CIC. 

CICES. 

CICEST. 

CNI. 

COLA. 

COLCE. 

COLE. 

COLECE. 

COLECET. 

COLI. 

CRANT,  pro 

GRANT. 
CRECLAD. 
DEDEWINDE. 
DEGREE. 
DEORBI. 
DODTH. 
DOFR. 
DOFRR. 

DOR. 

DORR. 

DORBI. 

DORTH. 

DOWER. 

DREB. 

E. 

EADMVN. 

EFOR. 

EFRDWIC. 

EFRE. 

EFRWI. 

EGELE. 

EGLE. 

ENE. 

EO. 

EOEFR. 

EOEFRW. 

EOER. 

EOF. 

EOFE. 

EOFEERI. 

EOFEERW. 

EOFEI. 

EOFER. 

EOFERE. 


1 


Bedford. 

Bed  win. 
Bedford. 

Bedford  ? 

Bristol. 

Bridport.* 

Canterbury. 


J-    Canterbury. 
Cliichester. 

■    Colchester.* 


>    Cambridge. 

Crekelade. 
See  Note  '. 

I    Derby. 

j     Dover. 

{Dorchester*  or 
Derby. 

I    Derby. 

Dorchester  ? 


St.  Edmundsbury. 
I    York. 

?    Aylesbury. 


York. 


EOFERI. 

EOFERIC. 

EOFERICC. 

EOFERVIC. 

EOFERW. 

EOFERWC. 

EOFERWI. 

EOFERWIC. 

EOFERWtCC. 

EOFERWII. 

EOFERWIIC. 

EOFERWS. 

EOFEWIC. 

EOFI. 

EOFOFE. 

EOFR. 

EOFRI. 

EOFRR. 

EOFRW. 

EOFRWC. 

EOFRWI. 

EOFRWIC. 

EOFRWICC. 

EOFRWICE. 

EOFRWIEC. 

EOI. 

EOMEo,  or 

EONEO. 

EONEOF. 

EONEOFE. 

EONEORE. 

EONER. 

EONR. 

EOR. 

EORW. 

EUTHE. 

EOTHG. 

BOXES. 

EXCES. 

EXCEST. 

EXE. 

EXECE. 

EXECES. 

EXECEST. 

EXECESTE. 

GENIT. 

GIFE. 

GIPE. 

GIPP. 

GIPPE. 

GIPSII. 

GIPSN. 

GLEAWE. 

GLECEST. 

GLEIE. 

GLEVE. 

GLEWE. 

GLEWECE. 

GRA. 

GRANT. 

HA. 

HAESTIEN. 

HAESTIN. 

HAM. 

HAMT. 

HAMTV. 


York. 


York. 


York? 


Exeter. 


Ipswich.* 


>    Gloucester. 


I    Cambridge. 


^     Hastings. 


Southampton^ 


HEOR.- 
HER. 

HERE. 

HEREFOE. 

HEREFOI. 

HEREFOR. 

BERTF. 

HESTIEN. 

HORNIDVNE. 

HTINC. 

HVN. 

HVNEC. 

HVNT. 

BVNTE. 

lERBIRGE. 

IT. 

LAEWE. 

LECES. 

LECEST. 

LEG. 

LEGE. 

LEGEC. 

LECECC. 

LEGECE. 

lEGECES. 

LEGECEST. 

LEGECF. 

LEGECST. 

LEGEEC. 

LEGEEE. 

LEGR. 

LEH. 

LEHE. 

LEHER. 

LEHR. 

LEURE. 

LEHRECES. 

LEHT.' 

LEI. 

LEIC. 

LEICE. 

LEICEI. 

LEICES. 

LEICEST. 

LEIG. 

LEMRE. 

LENC. 

LER. 

LEWEI. 

LGIL. 

LI. 

LIE. 

LIMNI. 

LIN. 

LINC. 

LINCC. 

LINCL. 

LINCO. 

LINCOL. 

LINCOLE. 

LINCOLEI. 

LINCOLN. 

LINCOLN*. 

LINCOLNE. 

LNCC. 

LV. 


Hertford. 


Hereford.' 

Hertford. 
Hastings. 
Horndon. 


>    Huntingdon.' 
Jerby  i 

Lewes. 


Chester. 


Leicester.* 


Leicester. 

Lincoln  ? 
Lewes*. 

Liming?  See  p.  132 


J    Lincoln.* 


'  The  legend  on  this  coin  may  be  read  either  windecild  on 
BEDE,  or  ciLD  ON  BEDEWINDE.  Mr.  Southgale  had  a  coin  which 
he  read  cild  on  dedewinde. 


'  Cnut  has  this  town  with  the  same  moneyer  wvlstan. 
coin  is  in  the  British  Museum.     [Mr.  Combe.] 


The 
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LVAND. 

LVDE. 

LVX. 

LVXD. 

LVSDE. 

LVXDEN. 

LVSDE.NE. 

LTNDEXEN. 

LVXDI. 

LTSDO. 

LVXE. 

LVXI. 

LY. 

MAELDV. 

MELO. 

sERER,  forsanpro 
HERER,  as  it  is 
read  by  Mr. 
Wise. 

SOP,  forsan  pro 

NOR. 
NORTH. 
OCX. 
OX. 
OXE. 
OXESE. 
OXEXEX. 
OSXE. 
OXXEF. 
OXXI. 
RELHU. 
RO. 

ROCEE. 
ROPE. 
RVMXE. 


qu.  Ludlow. 


London. 


Lydford? 
Maldon. 


Norwich.* 


Oxford. 


Rochester. 
Romney. 


sc. 

SCEFTE. 

SCOB. 

SCOBE. 

SCR. 

SCRO. 

SCROB. 

SCROBE 

SEARRVM.' 

SXOTI. 

SNOTIX. 

SRO. 

SROBB. 

SROBBE. 

SROW. 

STA. 

STAEN. 

STAS. 

STANP. 

STANFO. 

STNE. 

SVTHE. 

TAMW. 

TAXTVXE. 

THEO. 

THEOD. 

THEOT. 

THIDFO. 

THIDFOI. 

THIDIOR. 

THIODFOR. 

THTFO. 

TINC. 


Shaftesbury.* 
Shrewsbury.* 


Salisbury. 
>    Xottingham.* 

K    Shrewsbury. 


Stamford. 


Southwark. 
Tamworth. 
Taunton. 


Thetford. 


Teignmouth  ? 


TOXWVRTH. 
TONWYRTH. 


WAL. 
WALL 
WALIN. 
WALLI. 

WARIXC. 

WI. 

WICE. 

WIGER. 

WIGR. 

WIUER. 

WIURE. 

WILT. 

WILTV. 

WILTVX. 

WILTVNE. 

WIN. 

WIXC. 

WINCE. 

WINCES. 

WINCEST. 

WINCESTR. 

WISECSTRE. 

WIXBE. 

WIXTTNE. 

WIODFOD. 

WIODWOD. 

WNTVNE. 


>  Tamworth. 

I    WaUingford,  War- 
(  ham,   or  War- 

J  wick  ? 

>  WaUingford.* 

Warham.* 
Warwick. 


Worcester.* 
Wilton. 

Winchester. 

Winchester. 
Winchester. 


To  those  mints  which  occur  in  Domesday  Book  as  having  been  worked  in  this  reign,  I  have  added  an' 


His  moneyers  were : 

AECFWERD. 

AECGWIXE. 

AEGELMAER. 

AEGELRIC. 

AEGEWIGE. 

AEGLRIC. 

AEGLSIE. 

AEGLWISE. 

AEIELRIC. 

AEIELWIXE. 

AELFER. 

AELFERE. 

AELFGAR. 

AELFMERE. 

AELFXERE. 

AELFNOTH. 

AELFRED. 

AELFRIC. 

AELFS.f 

AELFSI. 


AELFSIG. 

AELFSIGE. 

AELFSINE. 

AELFWAKD. 

AELFWEBD. 

AELFWIG. 

AELFWINE. 

AELFWIXEE. 

AELFWN. 

AELFWOLD. 

AELWI. 

AGLRIC. 

ALDGAR. 

ALEIP. 

ALEOF. 

ALFSI. 

ALFSIG. 

ALXXI. 

ANCETL. 

ANDERBODA. 


ANDEREODE. 

ASSERA. 

ARBETEL. 

ARCEL. 

ARCETL. 

ARCIL. 

ARCVTEL. 

ARDGRIM. 

ARORIM. 

ARXCEL. 

ARXCETEL. 

ARXCGL. 

ARNCTEL. 

ARNGRI«. 

ARXGRIMLO. 

ARNGRIMLOA. 

ARRETEL. 

AVTI. 

AVTTI. 

BEORX. 


BIXRED. 

BLACMAN. 

BODBIC, 

BOIA. 

BRAND. 

BRAREND. 

BRIHIXC. 

BRIHTITER. 

BRIHTIIER. 

BRIHTRED. 

BRIHTRC. 

BRIHTRIC. 

BRIHTWIXE. 

BRIHTWOLD. 

BRix,  pro  forsan 

BRIH. 
BRITHRC. 
BRITURIC.  ' 
BRND. 
BRVCBYSE. 


BRVNDWINE. 

BRVXIC. 

BRVNINC. 

BRVXMAN. 

BRTXXIC. 

BRVXVIXE. 

BEVNWIXE. 

BRYXWISE. 

BVLERED. 

BVREDNE. 

CEFTEL. 

CEocA.     See 

GODWIXE. 
CEOFTAN. 
CEOLA. 
CETEL. 
CETELI. 
CEWINE. 
GILD. 
CITGIL. 


CLEWISE. 

COL. 

COLA. 

COLBIN. 

COLBRAXD. 

COLGRIM. 

COLSI. 

COLSTAX. 

COLTSVE. 

COXNA. 

DEORMAN. 

DICXNIG. 

DIRIXC. 

DRYIX. 

DVDIXC. 

DVGRID. 

DVLINOTH. 

DVLISXOTH. 

DVSISC. 

DVRVL. 


'  Probably  for  Shrewsbury,  as  the  same  moneyer,  godesbrand, 
occurs  on  coins  of  this  monarch  with  sc.  and  scr. 

^  I  have  never  seen  this  coin  ;  but  it  is  engraven  in  *'  A  De- 
tcription  of  that  admirable  Structure,  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Salisbury,"  London,  1774,  4to.  It  is  of  the  sovereign  type,  and 
reads  eadtveard  rex  xglo.      Rev.  godric.  on.  seabrvm.      See 


page  50  of  the  Account  of  Old  Sarum,  where  it  is  said  to  have 
been  found  some  years  since  at  that  place,  and  to  be  now  (i.  e.  in 
1774)  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  White  of  Newgate  Street;  who 
discovered  from  this  coin  the  meaning  of  sea  on  a  penny  of  Dr. 
Mead's  which  had  puzzled  many  antiquaries.  Qu.  whether  it 
were  not  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  that  discovery? 
f  A  variety  reads  aelfs  on  legeff. 
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ANNALS    OF    THE    COINAGE: 


DYNWI. 

EADWEARD. 

EALCSI. 

EALDGAR. 

EARCIL. 

EARNWI. 

EDAEKD. 

EDELIC. 

EDMAER. 

EDRIC. 

EDWERD. 

EDWI. 

EDWIEG. 

EDWINE. 

EDWX. 

EIELRIC. 

ElELWINE. 

ELESIGE. 

ELESISE. 

ELEWIXE. 

ELFER. 

ELFERE. 

ELFHERE,  Or 
ELFNERE. 
ELFRUD. 
ELFRIC. 
ELFSI. 
ELFSIE,  or 
ELFSIG. 
ELFSIGE. 
ELFSIXE. 
ELFWERD. 
ELFWIE. 
ELFWIG. 
ELFWIXE. 
ELFWIXEE. 
ELXOTH. 
ELKED. 
ELRIC. 
ELSIGE. 
ELSIXE. 
ELTAX. 
EXDKIC. 
EOLA. 
EOLTSSE. 
ERXCIL. 
ERXCITEL. 


ERKCYTE. 

ERXCYTEL. 

ERXGRIM. 

ESTMVXD. 

ESTNVND. 

ETHELWINE. 

ETSIGE. 

ETVRCOL. 

FROM. 

FROMA. 

GARXWI. 

GODELFOLD. 

GODERIC. 

GODESBRAD. 

GODESBRAND. 

GODMAX. 

GODRAC. 

GODRIC. 

GODRICC. 

GODRICO. 

GODRICON. 

CODSBRAND. 

GODSVXV. 

GODWIN. 

GODWINE. 

GODWIXE.    CEOCA. 

Two  moneyers. 

GODWNE. 

GOLA. 

GOLTSIXE. 

GOI.TSTE. 

GOTHRIC. 

GOTHRICC. 

GRMOLF. 

GVTHORT. 

HAERRED. 

HARLIX. 

HEATHEWVLE,  pro 

HEATHEWVLF. 
HVSCALR. 
HVSCAR. 
HVSCARL. 
HVSRALR. 
lOCCETEL. 
lOCETEL. 
lOCETL. 
lOCITEL. 


lOCTEL. 

lOCTL. 

lOREL. 

lOKETEL 

lOKTEL. 

lOLA. 

lOLAA. 

lOLANA. 

lULAON. 

lOLE. 

lORA. 

lOREL. 

IVGBTEL. 

IVRELEL. 

LEFCTCL. 

LEFXXATH. 

LEFOXOTH. 

LEFWINE. 

lEGOFREDE. 

LEGOFWENE. 

LEOCRIXE. 

LEOFDAEG. 

LEOFESOTH. 

LEOFXOIH. 

lEOFRED. 

LEOFRIC. 

LEOFRIXE. 

LEOFTHEG. 

LEOFWIXE. 

LEOFWOLD. 

LIFERE. 

LIFIXC. 

LIFINCC. 

LIFIXG. 

LIFRED. 

LIFSTAN. 

LIFWIXE. 

LIOFFXOTH. 

EIOFIXC. 

LIOFRED. 

LIOFSTAN. 

LIOFWINE. 

LIOFWOLD. 

LOELRIE. 

MAN. 

MANWIXE. 

MORRE. 


ODGRIM. 

OSFERTH. 

OSMAER. 

OSMVXD. 

OSWARD. 

OSWOLD. 

OTHAX. 

OTUBEN. 

OTHBEORN. 

OTHEERX. 

OTHBORN. 

OTHEN. 

OTHGRIM. 

OTHIX. 

OTHOLF. 

OTWIXE. 

OVDBEARN,  Or 
OVTHBEARN. 

OVTHGRIM. 

OVTHVLF. 

OVTHWVLF. 

RAEFEN. 

RAEFN. 

RAFEN. 

RIACMAN. 

RVLGXR. 

SAEFVCEF. 

SAEFTCEL. 

SAEFVCER. 

SAEFVGEL. 

SAEFVHEL. 

SAEWINE. 

SCVLA. 

SCVLAA. 

SCVLAE. 

SCVLE. 

SEFDHEL. 

SEFVEL. 

SEFVHEL. 

SEFYHEL. 

SEXEBRN. 

SEWIXE. 

SICAC. 

SIETIXR. 

SXAEBOBN. 

SXAERORX. 

SXEBEARX, 


SXEBORN. 

SXEBRX. 

SFRACALXG. 

SPRACELIXG.' 

SPRATELIXG. 

SPROT. 

STIRCOL. 

STIRCOLL. 

STVRCOL. 

STYBCOL. 

SWAETCOL. 

SWARCOLF. 

SWARTCOL. 

SWEART. 

SWEARTCOL. 

SWEARTIXC. 

SWEARTIXG. 

SWERTCOL. 

SWERTIXC. 

SWETUAX. 

SWETM.1X. 

SWOTA. 

SWRTCOL. 

SWRTINC. 

SWRTING. 

THOR. 

THORCTEL. 

THORR. 

THVRCIL. 

THVRECIL. 

THVRGRIM. 

THVRXGRIM. 

THVRRIM. 

THVRRIX. 

TQLSI. 

TVRGRIM. 

VLC. 

YLP. 

VLFCEETEL. 

TLFCEL. 

VLFCF.TEL. 

VLFCIL. 

VLFCTEL. 

VLFCTL. 

TLFCYTEL. 

VLFCYTEL. 

VLFE. 

TLFEIL. 


TLFF. 

VLKETL.  • 

VXOLF. 

VVLFGARR. 

WICIXC. 

WICIXG. 

WIGMAER. 

WILGRIP. 

vrixDECiLD.  See 
BEDE  in  the  list 
of  Mints. 

WIXTEFVHEL. 

WIXTERFVGEL. 

WIXTERFVGL. 

WIXTERFVHEL. 

WIXTERFYHL. 

WVDEMAX. 

WVDVXAM. 

WVLBEREX. 

WVLBRS. 

WVLDAR. 

WVLEXMOTU. 

WVLEXXOTH. 

WVLF. 

WVLFCETL. 

WYLFGAR. 

WVLFGEAT. 

WVLFIXE. 

WVLFMAER. 

WVLFMOTH. 

WVLFRARD. 

WVLFRED. 

WVLFRIC. 

WVLFSI. 

WVLFWARD. 

BTLFWIG. 

WVLFWINE. 

WVLGAR. 

WTLIXDE. 

WVLMAER. 

WVLXOTH. 

WVLSI. 

WVLSIGE. 

WVLSTAN". 

WVLWI. 

WVLWIX. 

WVLWIXE. 

W-RWIX. 


On  the  death  of  King  Edward,  1066,  four  competitors  appeared  for  the  crown  of  England:  these 
were  Harold  Earl  Godwin,  Tostig  his  brother,  the  King  of  Norway,  and  William  Duke  of  Normandy. 
The  nature  of  the  claim  of  Tostig  and  the  King  of  Norway  is  not  stated ;  but  both  Harold  and  William 
deduced  their  title  from  the  gift  of  the  deceased  monarch.  The  justice  of  their  respective  pretensions 
cannot  now  be  ascertained,  as  the  contradictory  testimony  of  historians  seems,  on  this  occasion,  to  have 
been  dictated  not  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  but  by  that  of  party. 

Harold  availed  himself  of  the  advantage  which  he  derived  from  being  in  England  when  the  throne 
became  vacant,  and  immediately  assumed  the  sovereignty,  in  such  haste  that  he  would  not  wait  for  the 
meeting  of  the  states  of  the  realm,  which  had  been  convened  at  the  accession  of  several  precedinij 
monarchs.- 

What  he  so  boldly  assumed  he  as  gallantly  defended  against  the  attempts  of  the  other  claimants,  two 
of  whom,  Tostig  and  the  King  of  Norway,  were  defeated  by  him  and  slain.  The  victory  over  these, 
however,  so  much  weakened  his  powers,  that  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the  attack  of  tlie  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  fell  in  the  contest,  having  reigned  little  more  than  nine  months. 

During  his  short-lived  sovereignty  he  seems  to  have  been  studious  to   perpetuate  his  memory   by 

'  This  in  one  instance  has  no  name  of  Mint  added  to  it.  |  ^  Carle,  \o].i  p.  356. 
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frequent  coinages,  for  his  mints  were  numerous,  and  his  coins  are  far  from  being  uncommon.  Three 
different  types  of  them,  all  the  varieties  that  are  known,  are  engraven  in  Plate  xxvi.  That  they  are  rightly 
appropriated  to  this  monarch  appears  highly  probable,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  obverse  of  the  most 
common  of  tlie  Conqueror's  pennies;'  and  from  the  circumstance  of  their  ha\'ing  been  frequently  discovered 
together  with  coins  of  that  moneirch,  and  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  without  the  mi.xture  of  any  others.- 

They  have  on  the  obverse  his  name  and  title  as  King  of  England,  and  the  reverse  bears  the  moneyer's 
name  and  the  place  of  mintage.  All  of  them  have  pax  across  the  centre  ;^  which  has  been  supposed  to 
allude  to  the  peace  which  Edward  the  Confessor  granted  to  him  and  to  his  father  Earl  Godwin  in  1052, 
and  which  JNIr.  North  thinks  to  have  formed  the  foundation  of  Harold's  claim  to  the  crown.*  This  explana- 
tion, however,  is  contradicted  by  the  words  of  Harold's  message  to  William,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
that  Edward  the  Confessor  did  once  appoint  him  to  be  his  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  that  he 
[Harold]  had  ratified  that  succession  to  him  in  Normandy ;  but  that  his  own  title  to  the  kingdom  rested 
upon  a  grant  made  to  him  by  the  Confessor  in  his  last  moments ;  which  kind  of  bequest  had,  ever  since  the 
time  in  which  St.  Augustine  visited  this  island,  always  been  considered  as  paramount  to  every  other 
preceding  gift.^  Of  this  donation,  made  by  Edward  in  extremis,  I  believe  there  is  no  other  evidence  to 
be  found  than  this  message  of  Harold ;  which  must  be  received  with  caution,  as  living  witnesses  of  a 
transaction  of  such  importance  ought  to  have  been  produced,  and  the  justice  of  the  claim  should  not  have 
been  suffered  to  depend  solely  on  the  assertion  of  the  claimant.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  equitj^  of  the 
title  was  esteemed  to  be  of  little  consequence  by  either  of  the  parties,  who  endeavoured  only  to  make  out  a 
plausible  case,  and  left  the  decision  to  the  sword ;  which  determined  in  favour  of  William,  after  a  severe 
conflict  at  Hastings. 


Harold  had 


Mints  at 
Hastings. 

I    Bedford. 


.    Bristol. 

Canterbury. 
Chichester  ? 
Chichester. 

Colchester. 

Dover  ? 

York. 


AEST. 

AESTR. 

BEDE. 

BEDEF. 

BEDEFO. 

BRI. 

BRIC. 

BRVCC. 

BRVCCE. 

BRVCCI. 

BRTCr. 

CA. 

CAX. 

CASTI. 

CEICESLA. 

CICE. 

CICEI. 

CICES. 

COL. 

COLEC. 

COLEIGST. 

COLNCEST. 

CON. 

DO. 

EFR. 

EO. 

EOF. 

EOFER. 

EOFERW. 

EOFERWI. 


'  See  English  Coins,  Plate  i.  No.  7 

'  In  1739  a  large  quantity  of  them  was  found  at  Dymcburch 
in  Romney  Marsh  ;  and  the  same  in  1774  near  St,  iNIary  Hill 
Church  in  London.  No  other  Coins  were  found  with  either  of 
these  parcels.      [Archasilogia,  vol.  iv.  p.  356.] 


EOFR. 

1 

LINC. 

EOFRI. 

\ 

York. 

LINCO. 

EOFHW. 

J 

LIXCOI. 

EOI. 

LIXCOL. 

EON. 

LINGO. 

EXE. 

.> 

LIXI. 

EXEC. 
EXECES. 

' 

Exeter. 

LLEGEC. 
LV. 

EXECESTR. 

LVN. 

EXECESTRE. 

- 

LVXD. 

GIFE. 
GIFEL. 

j 

Ilchester. 

LVXDE. 
LVXDEI. 

GIFLL 
GIPN. 

J 

Ipswich. 

LVN DEN. 
LVNDI. 

GLE. 
GLEAWE. 

1 
/ 

Gloucester. 

LVNI. 
MALI. 

GLEGEC. 

NOR. 

BA. 

H.AMPT. 

HAMT. 

} 

Southampton. 

NORI. 

OMSTEXI 

OX. 

HERE. 
HEREFOR. 

} 

Hereford. 

OXENCA. 
OXEXFO. 

HEREFORD. 

RVMEI. 

HVMID. 

SCEFTES. 

HVXHED. 
HVSIED. 

} 

Huntingdon  ? 

SNOT. 
SNOTIX. 

ITV. 

SXOTX. 

LEHRE. 

LEWEEI. 

LIN. 

Leicester. 

Lewes. 

Lincoln. 

SR. 

STA. 

STAI. 

="  See  Plate  xxvi. 

/ 


} 


Lincoln. 


Chester. 


London. 


Maldon  ? 
Norwich. 

Oxford. 

Romney. 

Shaftesbury. 

Nottingham. 

Shrewsbury. 
Stamford. 


*  See  pa^e  141,   in  the  account  of  the  coins  of  Edward  the 
Confessor. 

^  Duchesne,  Hist.  Narmannorum  Scriptores,  p,  200. 
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ANNAtS    OF   THE    COINAGE; 


STAN. 

STAKE. 

STANF. 

STANI. 

STEM. 


THEOT. 
THEOTF. 


} 


His  moneyers  were :- 


THEOTI. 

WALL 

Stamford. 

WALIN. 

WEARWI. 

WI. 

Tamwortli,  or 

WIHRI. 

Taunton. 

See 

WILTI. 

William  I 

WILTIA. 

Thetford. 

WILTV. 
WILTVN. 

AEGLWINE. 

AELFGEAT. 

AELFWI. 

AELFWINE. 

AELFft'OLD. 

AGAMVND. 

ALDGAR. 

ALEOF. 

ALFRIED. 

ALFWOLD. 

ALGAR. 

ALMER, 

ALXXr. 

ANWERBODE. 

BLACEMAN. 

BRIHTRIC. 


BEIHTWI, 

ERIHTWOLD. 

BRVNWINE. 

BVRCIL. 

BVREWINE. 

CENTWINE. 

CEORL. 

COLMAN. 

COLRIC. 

DERMON. 

EADWARD. 

EASTNER. 

EDRIC. 

EDWINE. 

ELFWINE. 

EOFRED. 


ERNCETEL. 

FOLRIC. 

FORNA. 

FORTHA. 

GEREFIN. 

GODESBRAND. 

GODESBRANT. 

GODRIC. 

GODRIE. 

GODWINE. 

GOLDMAN. 

lOCETEL. 

lOCETL. 

lOCITEL. 

LEISINC. 

LEOFRIC. 


Thetford. 

Wallingford. 

Warwick. 

Worcester. 
Wilton. 


LEOFSI. 

LEOFSINE. 

LEOFWINE, 

LEOFWOLD. 

LIFINC. 

MANNA. 

OLWOLD. 

OVTHBEARN. 

OVTHGRIM. 

OVTHVLF. 

ROSCETF. 

ROTCETF. 

SAEWINE. 

SEHTWIXE. 

SMARTLING. 

SNAEBEORN. 


WIN. 

WINCE. 

WINRI. 

WITNI. 

WITV. 

WILT. 

WLTL. 

WN. 


SNEBEORN. 

SNEWINE. 

SPRACELING.' 

SVTERE. 

SWARTCOL. 

SWARTING. 

SWEARTCOL. 

SWEARTING. 

SWEARTLING. 

SWETMAN. 

THEODRED. 

THVRCIL. 

THVRGOD. 

VLFCETEL. 

VRSTAN. 

WIFINC. 


>    Winchester. 
Witney. 

\    Wilton. 


WINNE. 

WNLFGEAT. 

WVLFGEAT. 

WVLFI. 

WVLFMAER. 

WVLFMAR. 

WVLFVARD. 

WVLFW. 

WVLFWARD. 

WVLFWI. 

WVLLWVRD. 

WVLGAR. 

WVLLMIRD. 

WVLMAER. 

WVLMER. 

ZENTWINE. 


WILLIAM  L 

1066.  The  decisive  battle  of  Hastings  established  the  Conqueror  on  the  throne  of  England  in  this 
year.  But  the  wily  Norman  was  too  well  acquainted  with  human  nature  to  rest  his  title  to  the  sovereignty 
on  the  right  of  conquest  alone ;  which,  he  was  aware,  would  be  much  more  disgusting  to  the  minds  of  his 
new  subjects  than  even  a  groundless  and  pretended  claim  to  a  legal  succession  could  be.  With  this  view 
he  affected  to  consider  himself  as  the  lawful  heir  of  Edward  the  Confessor,"  and,  in  a  short  time  after  his 
accession,  solemnly  ratified  the  laws  by  which  that  monarch  had  governed  his  kingdom.'  By  various  arts 
he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  English  that  he  looked  upon  them  as  his  natural  subjects,  and  not  as  a 
conquered  people.*  Of  all  these  arts,  none  was  perhaps  more  effectual  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  the  coinage  of  his  new  kingdom :  for  as  the  produce  of  his  mints  was  perpetually  passing  before 
their  eyes,  it  was  most  obvious  to  them  to  remark,  that  no  innovation  had  been  made  in  a  point  so  essential 
to  their  welfare.  Such  was  his  attention  in  this  respect,  that  his  coins  not  only  resembled  those  of  Harold 
in  weight  and  fineness,  but  some  of  them  correctly  imitated  the  type  of  that  monarch's  pennies.^     This 


'  This  name  is  a  corruption  of  Sprakeleg,  as  appears  from 
the  following  passage :  ' '  Sueno  vero  ex  Estritha,  aliis  Jlargareta  . 
cognotnine  Estrith,  &  Ulfere  Adamo  Bremensi  Wolf,  Anglise 
Duce  vel  ut  aliis  placet,  comite,  cognomento  Sprakeleg,  pro  quo 
corrupte  apud  Rogerium  &  Wigorniensem  legitur  Sprallingi  & 
Spraelingi,  genitus  est.  Enistius  in  notis  ad  Geneal.  Beg.  Dan. 
p.  75."  \_Gesto  ^-  vestigia  Danonim  extra  Daniam,  tom.  ii.  p.  153. 
LipsiiE  &  Hafniffi,  3  tom.  8vo.  1741.] 

^  Soon  after  his  landing,  he  "  made  proclamacions  and  cryes, 
that  no  man  should  take  any  prayes,  or  doo  any  force  to  the 
people.  For  he  sayde  that  it  was  reasonable  that  he  shoulde 
spare  that  thinge  that  should  be  his  owne."  Fabian's  Chronicle, 
vol.  i.  p.  295.  In  his  charters  he  states  himself,  Ego  Willielmus 
Dei  gratia  Anglorum  hasreditario  jure  factus.  Monasticon  Anglic. 
vol.  i.p.  44. 

'  Ingulphus,  p.  8S. 

*  In  Domesday  Book,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the 


time  when  William  arrived  in  England,  it  is  always  in  this 
manner  : — Postquam  [or  antequara]  Rex  W.  venit.  [or  venisset] 
in  Anglia;  as  if  he  had  come  to  his  own  without  any  opposition.* 
And  it  appears,  from  the  same  record,  that  he  made  but  little 
alteration  in  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  which  prevailed  in  the 
cities  and  borouglis  in  tile  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

=  English  Silver  Coins,  Plate  I.  No.  7,  and  Supplement, 
Plate  I.  No.  4.  The  various  coins,  and  denominations  of  money, 
which  were  at  this  time  in  use,  may  be  seen  in  the  appendix, 
where  extracts  from  Domesday  Book,  and  other  authentic  rocords, 
will  not  only  shew  them,  but  also  the  various  modes  of  entering 
payments  at  that  early  period. 

*  The  accurate  eye  of  IVIr.  Ellis  has  been  able  to  discover  no 
more  than  one  instance  to  tlie  contrary.  It  occurs  in  the  second 
volume,  Iblio  124,  b. — p'  q'  W.  rex  co'q'siuit  anglia' :  and  even  in 
that  folio  we  find,  p'  qua'  rex  W.  uen'  in  anglica'  t'ra'. 
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mode  of  coinage,  it  is  highly  probable,  was  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  for  the  money 
with  that  impression  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  all  the  coins  which  are  usually  attributed  to  him.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  it  is  evident,  from  his  coins  which  are  still  preserved,  that  the  old  standard  remained 
unaltered  by  him,  even  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  he  became  more  severe  in  his  government  of 
his  English  subjects.  This  adherence  to  the  weight  of  the  Saxon  penny  will  appear  to  be  very  extra- 
ordinary when  we  consider  that  he  introduced  the  French  mode  of  computation  by  shillings  of  twelve 
pennies:  and  can  be  ascribed  only  to  a  refined  policy,  which  forbade  an  alteration,  the  effect  of  which  would 
immediately  be  perceived  by  his  new  subjects. 

Mr.  Carte  says  that  the  oppressive  Norman  tax,  called  moneyage,  or  a  duty  of  twelve  pence  to  be  paid 
by  almost  all  persons,  every  third  year,  that  the  money  should  not  be  altered,  was  brought  in  at  the 
Conquest;  and  states,  as  the  cause  for  the  clamour  which  was  raised  against  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  I.,  and  which  then  occasioned  its  abolition,  the  numberless  prosecutions  with  which  Ralf 
Flambard  harassed  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  which  had  produced  an  infinite  number  of  fines,  mulcts,  and 
debts  in  the  Exchequer.^  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  tax  was  introduced  into  England  by 
William  the  Conqueror;  indeed  the  prosecutions  carried  on  bj-  Ralph  Flambard  rather  favour  the  suspicion 
that  the  necessities  of  Rufus  were  the  cause  of  its  institution,  or  at  least  of  its  rigid  enforcement ;  for  there 
is  no  proof  existing  that  Flambard  was  justicier  until  the  commencement  of  his  reign.=  To  the  ill  advice  of 
this  person,  likewise,  other  exactions,  unknown  before  the  reign  of  Rufus,  are  ascribed  by  historians."* 
The  great  wealth  which  William  I.  possessed  seems  to  place  him  above  the  temptation  to  exact  so 
unpopular  a  payment.  According  to  Ordericus  ViLalis,  his  daily  income,  arising  from  his  rents  in  England, 
was  reported  to  be  m.lx.  lb.  xxx  sol.  i  d.  ob.  ;*  which,  if  calculated  according  to  the  efficacy  of  money  at 
that  period,  when  a  quarter  of  wheat  might  be  bought  for  three  shillings  (such,  at  least,  was  the  price  in 
the  reign  of  his  successor),  will  give  an  annual  income  equal  to  nearly  fifteen  millions  of  our  present 
money.* 

In  his  laws  we  do  not  find  any  express  provisions  respecting  his  money,  but  onlj'  the  general  words 
that  all  weights  should  be  exact  and  stamped,  in  like  manner  as  his  worthy  predecessors  had  appointed.'* 

Although  his  coins  are,  at  this  time,  by  no  means  extremely  rare,  yet  they  were  so  until  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when,  after  a  dreadful  fire  which  burnt  many  houses  in  Upper  Ouse-Gate,  in  die 
city  of  York,  in  the  year  1703-4,  a  small  oak  box,  containing  about  250  pennies  of  the  two  Williams,  was 
discovered  on  digging  a  deep  foundation  for  a  new  building.'  Before  this  discovery,  the  utmost  diligence 
of  that  indefatigable  collector,  Thoresby,  could  procure  no  more  than  two  of  them. 

In  his  laws  the  fines  are  regulated  by  pounds,  oras,  marcs,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  shillings  are 
sometimes  expressly  stilted  to  be  English  shillings  of  four  pennies  each.^  But  in  Domesday  Book  various 
other  coins,  or  denominations  of  money,  are  to  be  found :  such  as  the  mite,  farthing,  halfpenny,  marc  of 
gold  and  of  silver,  ounce  of  gold,  and  marsum.9  There  seems  also  to  have  been  current,  a  coin  of  the  value 
of  half  a  farthing,  which  was  probably  the  same  as  the  mite  above-mentioned.'" 


'  Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  482. 

*  Henry  Hiinimgdon.  p.  37S.      Hoveden,  p.  468. 

^  Of  this  kind  was  the  taking  possession  of  the  temporalities 
during  the  vacancy  of  bishoprics.  &c.     Ordericus  Fitalis,  p.  678. 

*  PsgeoiS. 

*  This  calculation  is  formed  upon  the  different  value  of  the 


[Uistorue  AngUcaiuB  Selects  ilonumenta,  p.  258,  note  n.l  But 
this  method  of  calculation  is,  I  believe,  erroneous.  In  estimating 
the  Conqueror's  income  we  are  not  to  take  into  consideration  the 
quantity  of  silver  which  the  penny  then  contained,  but  the  efficacy 
of  that  coin  when  applied  to  the  purchase  of  any  article,  which  is 
supposed,  above,  to  be  as  36  to  1  of  our  present  money. 


quarter  of  wheat.     In  the  reign  of  William  I.  it  is  supposed  to  ^   WWdns,  pp.  217  and  228.  • 

have   been   worth  three  shillings,  and  at   this  time   [ISIOJ   five  '  Tboresbt/s  Leeds,  page  349.  *    IFUkius,  p.  221. 

pounds   eight   shillings,    or    thirty-six    times   as    much.       Baron  ^  See   Appendix,  entries  of  various  payments  in    Domesday 

Maseres,  however,    adopts  a  very  diflferent  mode  of  estimation,  Book. 


wliich  adds  greatly  to  the  result.  He  first  multiplies  1061.  10.  1 
by  three,  which  is  the  difference  of  the  silver  contained  in  that 
numl)er  of  pennies  in  the  Conqueror's  time  and  at  the  present  day. 
He  then  estimates  tlie  value  of  that  money  at  twenty  times  what 
it  now  is,  and  thus  brings  the  total  to  more  than  23,000,000/. 


'"  Domesday  Book.  vol.  ii.  folio  171.  b.  At  his  accession  Ite 
doubtless  found  all  those  coins  in  circulation  which  have  been 
enumerated  as  the  currency  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  the  course 
of  his  reign,  however,  some  of  the  denominations  of  money,  which 
that  people  adopted,    seem    to   have    fallen   into    disuse ;    for   in 


VOL.  I.  U 
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Of  all  these  the  penny  is  the  only  coin  which  has  descended  to  our  times. 

As  the  pennies  of  the  two  Williams  have  no  distinguishing  mark,  it  is  not  possible  to  appropriate  all 
of  them  to  their  respective  sovereigns  with  absolute  certainty.  Those,  however,  which  resemble  the  money 
of  Harold'  may,  without  hesitation,  be  given  to  William  I.;  as  may  those  with  pax;"  for  the  insertion  of 
which  on  the  coins  of  Rufus  no  reason  can  be  assigned.^ 

Those  which  are  marked  with  one  or  two  stars  on  the  obverse*  may,  I  think,  with  propriety  be  assigned 
to  the  second  William,  because  those  ornaments  are  to  be  found  upon  his  great  seal.  The  rest,  which  are 
still  unappropriated,  I  would  give  to  William  I.,  because  his  reign  was  extended  to  nearly  double  the 
length  of  that  of  his  son,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  his  coinage  was  the  most  extensive.  This 
probability  is  much  strengthened  by  the  prodigious  wealth  which  was  found  in  the  Conqueror's  treasury 
after  his  death,  and  by  the  poverty  of  his  successor.^ 

The  coins  which  are  here  attributed  to  William  I.  have  on  the  obverse  his  name  and  title  as  King, 
with  the  addition  of  some  of  the  leading  letters  of  anglorvm  ;6  and  on  the  reverse  the  name  of  the  moneyer, 
together  with  the  place  of  mintage.  On  all  these  the  Saxon  F  is  invariably  used,  but  the  Roman  w  upon 
his  great  seal. 

These  coins  do  not  exhibit  any  great  variety  of  types,  but  the  mints  are  numerous,  and  extend  over 
the  greater  part  of  England,^  as  will  appear  from  the  following  list.s — N.B.  Those  marked  *  are  to  be 
fouud  in  Domesday  Book.  W^here  the  name  is  in  small  Roman  letters  it  shews  that  no  coins  are  known  of 
that  miut.      The   names  with  f  prefixed  are   from  Snelling's   MS.  Additions   to  his  View  of  the  Silver 


Coinage. 

£. 

BRELIS. 

CAN. 

-EAST. 

Hastings. 

BRICSI. 

-^ 

CANT. 

- 

*I. 

BRICST. 

CANTERBIR. 

1    o  VI  4*4^1*1  \ 

^SH. 

ERICSTOW. 

' 

Bristol. 

CANTV. 

f 

i^dnisru 

jEST. 

T 

BRIGET."!. 

CANTWA. 

J 

^STI. 
ASTI. 
BATHE. 

} 

Hastings. 
Bath.* 

BRIGETSO. 

Bridport.* 

CANWA. 

CANWAI. 

CATI. 

BRVES. 

BEDEF. 

BEDEFORD. 

BR. 

} 

Bedford. 

BVR,  forsan  pro 

BVRH   or   BVRGH. 
CA. 

} 

Peterborough. 

CATWAI. 
CES. 

CESTI. 

\ 

J 

Chester. 

Domesday  Book,  where  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  entries  of 
money  payments  occurs,  they  are  not  to  be  found;  as  appears 
from  the  enumeration  above.  But  perhaps  this  argument  must 
not  be  admitted  without  some  allowance,  for  if  Camden  be  correct, 
byzantines  were  in  use  during  his  reign,  though  iliey  are  not 
mentioned  in  that  record.     [Bemains,  p.  236,  7th  edition]. 

'  English  Silver  Coins,  Plate  i.  No.  7,  and  Supplement, 
Plate  i.  No.  4. 

'  English  Silver  Coins,  Plate  i.  No.  4. 

^  See  in  page  389  an  attempt  to  explain  this  word  on  the 
coins  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  &c.  &c. 

*  English  Silver  Coins,  Plate  i.  Nos.9,  10,  and  II,  and  Sup- 
plement, Plate  i.  No.  2,  and  Plate  ii.  No.  1. 

^  This  arrangement  had  the  sanction  of  the  late  Mr.  South- 
gate,  and  is,  I  believe,  used  by  most  modern  medalists. 

In  the  treasury  at  Winchester  was  found  sixty  thousand 
pounds  of  silver,  besides  gold,  jewels,  &c.      [Bromton  Col.  983.] 

^  In  his  charters  he  is  styled  Anglorum  Basileus.  [  H'hUelocli's 
Speech  in  Parfiameut,  Nov.  22,  1650.  Part.  Hist.  vol.  xix.  p. 
428],  or  Rex  Anglorum  \_Mon,  Anglic,  vol.  i.  p.  44].  The  inscrip- 
tion on  his  great  seal  is, 

Obverse,  ij.  HOL  •  ANLLIZ  •  RELEM  •  ZILNO  • 
FATEARIZ  •  EVNDeM. 


Reverse,  HOL  •  NORMANNORVM  •  WILLELMVJI  ■ 
NOZLE  •  PATRONVM  •  ZI     [See  Sandford  and  Speed]. 

^  None  have  yet  occurred  of  his  foreign  dominions,  except 
that  which  reads  on  the  reverse  n.  ivliobin'a,  and  is  conjectured, 
by  Dr.  Ducarel,  to  have  been  struck  at  Lillebone,  a  considerable 
town  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen,*  where  William  held  a  provincial 
council  in  the  15th  year  of  his  reign,  A.D.  1080.  [Ducarel's 
Series  of  Anglo  Gallic  Coins,  p.  2.]  This  coin,  if  it  be  rightly 
appropriated,  is  the  only  one  now  known  of  the  Conqueror's 
Anglo-Norman  mints  which  comes  within  the  design  of  this  work. 
The  others  which  Dr.  Ducarel  has  engraven,  Plate  i.  Nos,  1  and 
2,  and  Plate  viii.  No.  99,  appear,  from  the  legend,  to  have  been' 
struck  before  he  attained  the  title  of  king.  Snelling  strangely 
fancies  the  first-mentioned  penny  to  have  been  a  coin  of  Stephen, 
with  a  blundered  inscription. —  View  of  the  Silver  Coin,  p.  6. 

*  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  in  this,  and  the  following 
list,  Snelling's  names  of  mints  and  moneyers  are  incorporated. 
As  he  has  placed  those  of  the  two  Williams  together,  and  has  not 
distinguished  the  types,  I  have  been  unable  to  separate  them. 

*  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  coin  was  struck  at  Dieppe. 
See  Cluverii  Geographia,  p.  70. 
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CI. 

CICE. 

CICI. 

CICSI. 

CITI. 

CNT. 

CNTLE. 

C.NIRAI. 

CO. 

COL. 

COLC. 

COLE. 

COLEC. 

COLESI. 

CTL. 

DEORBI. 

DOF. 

DOFRE. 

DORC. 

DOKI. 

DOV. 

DOVER. 

DOVO. 

DVRRi.  qu. 

S.   I.  EDM. 

EFER. 

EFRWIC. 

EIES. 

ELRWIC. 

EO. 

EOF. 

EOFE. 

EOFER. 

EOFR. 

EOFRW. 

ERVIC. 

EXC. 

EXCE. 

EXCEER. 

EXCER. 

EXCI. 

EXECES. 

EXECR. 

EXEER. 

EXETER. 

EALE. 

GERM. 

GI. 

GIF. 

■fOIFI. 

GIFFLE. 

GIFL. 

GIF. 

GIPE. 

GIFI. 

GLE. 

GLEWEL 

GLOVCES. 

GLWECE. 

GRAX. 

GRANT. 

HA. 

HAMT. 

HAMTAS. 

HAMTVNE. 

HARDFRD. 

HERE. 

HEREFOR. 


1 


Chichester. 


Canterbuiy  ? 


Colchester." 


Derby. 
Dover. 
Dorchester.* 

Dover. 

Durham  ? ' 

St.  Edmundsbury. 

York.* 


York. 


Exeter. 


St.  German's.* 

Ilchester. 

Ipswich.* 

Gloucester.* 
>    Cambridge. 

[■    Southampton. 

Hertford. 
j>     Hereford.* 


HERFOR. 

BIFEI. 

HIFGT, 

HLTING. 

HXTN. 

HRCLI. 

HSTI. 

HSTISG. 

HVNT. 

HVSTED. 

HVNTEN. 

HVNTI. 

HVTD. 

IE. 

lERBRIGE. 

lEXCE. 

lEXEC. 

lEXECI, 

lEXS. 

lEXSE. 

lEXSEC. 

lEXSEI. 

IVLIOBINA. 

LCEWEI. 

LCO. 

LE. 

LEG. 

LEGRI. 

LEGWI. 

LEH. 

fLEOWI, 

LERECE. 

LERECI. 

LEWEI. 

LEWEIS. 

LICAE. 

LIECE. 

LIEWE. 

LIEWEEI. 

LIX. 

LIXC. 

LISCO. 

LINCOL. 

LINCOLN". 

LINI. 

LOFEC. 

LOXDIN. 

LOYNC. 

LV. 

LVDEIE.    qu. 

LVN. 

LVND. 

LVNDD. 

LVNDDI. 

LVXDE. 

LVXDEI. 

LVXDEX. 

LVNDENE. 

LVSDENI. 

LVNDI. 

LVNDIE. 

LVNDII. 

LVNDIX. 

LVNDNDE. 

LVXDNE. 

LVNDXEI. 


Hertford,  or 
Hereford  ? 


Jerbv! 


Exeter. 


/    Lillebone,  or 
\  Dieppe  ? 

Lincoln.* 

Chester.* 
Leicester.* 

Leicester  ? 

>    Leicester. 

\    Lewes.* 
Lichfield? 

\    Lewes  ? 
I     Lincoln. 

London. 
Ludlow  ? 


London. 


LVXDNEN. 

L\'XDNI. 

LVNED. 

LVNI. 

LYNDR. 

MAIST. 

MALM. 

MALME. 

MEIGT. 

MELDVXA. 

MIERLEVER. 

MIFGT. 

MIFOT. 

MRLBRGEl. 

NIEO. 

tXORDWI. 

SORI. 

NORT. 

NORTHI. 

NORTHW. 

NORTHWIC. 

XORTHWII. 

XORW. 

OCXNRIC. 

OEI. 

ORTHRI. 

ORTHW. 

ORTHWI. 

OX. 

OXE. 

OXEN. 

OXEXAE. 

OXEXE. 

OXENEF. 

OXEXEFO. 

OXENESO. 

OXEXOFO. 

OXXEF. 

OXSNE. 

OXSXEF. 


RIC. 

RICOM. 

RITVNE. 


>    London. 


\    Malmsbury.* 
Maiden.* 

Marlborough. 

pro  Northwi, 
Norwich. 

Northampton  ? 

Ik     ■, 

,•    Psorwicu. 


Oxford. 


Pevensey. 
Rhuddland.' 


ROFEI. 
ROFI. 

1 
/ 

Rochester. 

ROLEC. 

RV. 

} 

Rumney? 

RVFEI. 
RVFIC. 

Rochester? 

fRVMN. 

Rumney. 

fSALTI. 

SAN. 

/ 

Sandwich. 

St.  EdmundsbuiT, 

SCED. 

I 

or  St.  Edward  .' 
i.  e.  Shaftesbury. 

SCEFITI. 

' 

SCF. 
SCIEF. 

Shaftesbury.* 

SCIEFT. 

SCR. 
SCROI. 

} 

Shrewsburj-.* 

SEIF. 

SHAEFTISBIR. 

Shaftesbury. 

SHIEFE. 

SHIXE. 

If  Durham  be  intended,  this  coin  affords  the  earliest  proof  of  a  coinage  in  that  city. 
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SIER. 
SINFL. 

TTi.N,  forsan 

TEIN. 

pro  ' 

*    Teignmouth ! 

WERWIC. 
WHREC. 

SNOTI. 

* 

THEFRD. 

\ 

WI. 

SNOTIN. 

> 

Nottingham.* 

THEOT. 

WIC. 

SNOTTIN. 

THEOTF. 

WICE. 

SNOTTNOI. 

1 

THEOTFO. 

\    Thetford. 

WIE. 

STAI. 

Stamford. 

THIOTFO. 

WIG, 

STAN. 

THIOTFORD. 

WIGRI. 

STEFFOR. 

Stafford. 

THOFRED. 

WIHREC. 

STEFNI. 

THTF. 

/ 

WILTV. 

STOT. 

TOTN. 

Totness.* 

WILTVN. 

STOTI. 

WAL. 

J 

WILTVNE 

STOTIC. 

WALIC. 

.    Wallingford.* 

WILTVNI. 

STOTIN. 

WALING. 

WIMRE. 

STOTINGE. 

WARRN. 

WIN. 

SVEL. 

WARRV. 

Warham.* 

WIKC. 

SVTERK. 

Southwark. 

WC. 

WINE. 

SVTHBI. 
SVTHEWER. 

Sudbiny.* 
Southwai'k. 

WF.ALI. 

WELL. 

j    Walliugford. 

WIXCEST. 
WINIRE. 

SVTHL 

WER. 

WINRE. 

SVTHRE. 

WERE. 

Worcester." 

WINRECI. 

SKTHRI. 
TAMI. 

Tannvorth. 

WERH. 
WERHA. 

J 

.    Warham. 

WITTI. 
WN. 

TAN. 

1 
J' 

Taunton.* 

WERHI. 

WNC. 

TANT. 

WERHiN. 

XECEST. 

TANV. 

Tamworth. 

WERNI. 

Warwick. 


'.    Worcester. 


J 


His  moneyers  were  numerous.     The  following  names  have  been  collected : — 


iEASM^R. 

.ffiGELRIC. 

SGILRIC. 

jELFSED. 

AILFSI. 

;elfsig. 

t^ELFWINE. 
.(ELISMER. 

;eesbearn. 

AFARVE. 

AGELWI. 

AGLFINE. 

AL4RVE. 

ALDGAR. 

ALEF. 

ALEIF. 

ALESMER. 

ALESTMAER. 

ALFIR. 

ALFRI. 

ALISTMER. 

ALLSI. 

fALNOTH. 

ANDERB. 

ANDERBODE. 

ANDERBOIM. 

ANTHOLF. 

ARTHVLF. 

ARTHVR. 

AVDERINE. 

AVINE. 

fBALDWINE. 

BERITERI. 

BODA. 

BRAND. 

BRATMER. 

BRENTRIC. 

ERINTRED. 

BRINTWI. 

BRINTWINE. 


BRNFWI. 

BRVMMAN. 

ERVMMIC. 

BRVNTVI. 

BRVNWINE. 

EVT. 

CEATI. 

CEORL. 

CIMEL. 

CINRIC. 

CINTSWINE. 

fciOFWINE. 

COLFRIN. 

COLSPEGEN,  or 
COLSWEGEN. 

COLSFEGN,    or 
COLSWEGN. 

CVIRIC. 

DIDRIC. 

DINNIC. 

DOR. 

DRISIAN. 

DVNINC. 

DVNNIC. 

DVRCGRIM. 

DVREGRIM. 

EADWEARD. 

EADWI. 

EADWINE. 

EADWIRE. 

EARNWI. 

EDI. 

EDWI. 

ELFSI. 

EORWINE. 

ESUERNE. 

FOLGARD. 

FORNA. 

•(GIFEL. 

GIFWARD. 


GODBRIHT. 

GODI. 

GODIC. 

GODRIC. 

GODRICI. 

GODSBRAND. 

GODSBRINT. 

GODWI. 

GODWINE. 

GOLDMAN. 

GOLDWINE. 

GORNOKTH. 

GVTHRIEN. 

HARGOD. 

HARMEL. 

HARMIL. 

HARTHOLF. 

HENTHEWVLF. 

HVSWAL. 

lECELBRENT. 

lECELDINE. 

lEDGWORD. 

lEGELBRHT. 

lEGELRIC. 

flEGELWERD. 

lEGELWINE. 

lEGERINE. 

lEGLRIC. 

lELFGEARD. 

lELFGIET. 

lELFRIC. 

lELFWINE. 

lELWORD. 

lESTAN. 

lESTHN. 

LEIGTEN. 

LEIGTIN. 

LEOFRIC. 

LEOFWINE. 

LEOFWOLD. 


LIERIE. 

LIFWORD. 

LIXOTH. 

LIOFRIC. 

LIOWINC. 

LISWINE. 

LIVING. 

LONSREGEN. 

LVFRED. 

LVFRIC. 

LVFWINE. 

MANN. 

MANNA. 

MAREWIL. 

MVRFIX. 

OD. 

ODBEVRN. 

ODNOTH. 

ODTHXORIN. 

ONTHREORN. 

OPI. 

OPITRERN. 

oRDwi,  forsan 

pro  ORTHWI. 
ORGAR. 
ORGVR, 
ORTHWI. 
OSBEARN. 
OSBERTH. 
OSWOLD. 
OVTHBEORN. 
OVTHGRIM. 
OVTHREORN. 
REFWINE. 
RESWINE. 
ROGER. 
IIOSPFTEL. 
RVLEWI. 
BVLFSWI. 
EVLFWI. 


SDROTT. 

SEFKIM. 

SEFVRE. 

SEFWARD. 

SEFWARTH. 

SEFWIROL. 

SEGWARTH. 

SEGWINE. 

SEWINE. 

SICOD. 

SIDELOC. 

SIDEMAN. 

SIDEMIN. 

SIEWI. 

SIEWINE. 

SIFERTH. 

SIFFARTH. 

SIFRED. 

SIGWINE. 

SIWIOE. 

SIWORD. 

SODRIC. 

SPROT. 

STIEWIN. 

SUETMAN.' 

SWEATLINC. 

SWENLINC. 

SWENTLINC. 

SWENTLINE. 

SWEOTINC. 

SWIRTINC. 

SWOTT. 

SWOTTING. 

SWOTTINI. 

THEODORIC. 

THEODRED. 

THEOLRIC. 

THIFREID. 

THIODRED. 

THORN. 


I     Wo 


Wilton. 


\     Winchester. 

Winchester. 

[.    AVinchester. 
Witnev. 


E.Keter. 


THORR. 

THORSTAN. 

THREORN. 

THVREGRIM. 

VLF. 

VLFIEL. 

VLFRI. 

VVINC. 

WELFWINE. 

WERWI. 

wic\-xsi. 

WIEGELWINE. 

WIGIXC. 

WILTVNE. 

WIMER. 

WINE. 

WINERAC. 

WINERED. 

WIXERIC. 

WIXrWINE. 

WINTED. 

WINTHBORNE. 

WINVRIC. 

WVCSTAN. 

WVPRED. 

WVIRERED. 

WVLFGMET. 

WVLEMAER. 

WVLFMER. 

WVLFORD. 

WVLFRED. 

WVLFRIr. 

WVLFSWl. 

WVLFWARD. 

WVLFWI. 

WVLFWIC. 

WVLFWIXE. 

WVLFWINI. 

WVLFWNE. 

WVLGAR. 

WVNNIC. 


More  probably  Warebam. 
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[Through  the  liberal  permission  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  with  the  kind  sanction  of  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.  the 
author,  we  are  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers  the  very  interesting  and  important  account  (from  vol.  26  of  the  Arch^ologia)  of 
the  discovery,  a  few  years  since,  of  Pennies  of  William  the  Conqueror,  at  Beaworth  in  Hampshire. 

We  are  also  greatly  indebted  to  the  Society  for  the  use  of  the  copper-plate  for  representing  the  principal  types. 

We  think  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  avail  ourselves  of  this  valuable  document  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  are  convinced 
that  it  will  be  most  acceptable  in  an  unabbreviated  form.^     Editor. 


Description  of  a  lakge  Collection  of  Coins  of  William  the  Conqueror,  discovered  at  Bea- 
worth, IN  Hampshire;  with  an  attempt  at  a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Coins 
of  William  I.  and  II.      By  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.L.S. 

On  Sunday  afternoou;  June  30,  1833,  as  four  boys,  under  ten  j-ears  of  age,  were  playing  at  marbles  in  a 
small  piece  of  pasture  land,  called  the  Old  Litten,  attached  to  the  homestead  called  the  Manor  House,  in 
Beaworth,  one  of  them  discovered  in  the  track  of  a  waggon-wheel,  a  piece  of  lead  sticking  up  above  the 
surface ;  upon  stooping  down  to  take  hold  of  it,  he  discovered  a  small  hole,  into  which  he  thrust  his  hand, 
and  brought  out  a  number  of  coins,  his  companions  immediately  following  his  example.  Though  they  did 
not  consider  their  treasure  to  be  more  than  old  buttons,  they  concealed  a  part  of  them  in  an  adjoining 
potatoe  field,  and  others  they  took  into  the  village  of  Beaworth ;  but  treating  them  as  of  no  value,  some 
they  jerked  into  a  pond,  and  others  they  flung  about  the  road.  Half  a  dozen  villagers,  who  were,  as  usual 
upon  a  Sunday  afternoon,  congregated  in  the  street,  were  attracted  bj-  the  circumstance,  and  being  more 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  pieces  thus  discovered,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  commenced  a  regular  scramble 
for  the  booty.  As  some  of  the  parties  obtained  possession  of  many  more  than  others,  the  parents  of  the 
boys  who  first  discovered  the  treasure  became  dissatisfied,  and  appealed  on  the  following  mornino-  to  Mr. 
Dunn  of  Alresford,  the  owner  of  the  land.  This  gentleman  immediateh'  sent  a  confidential  person  to 
Beaworth,  to  claim  from  the  parties  the  delivery  of  the  coins  to  him,  which  was  readily  complied  with, 
though,  it  is  suspected,  not  to  the  full  extent ;  and  on  the  same  evening  Mr.  Dunn  received  upwards  of  six 
thousand  coins. 

The  coins  were  deposited  in  an  oblong  box,  thirteen  inches  long,  eleven  inches  deep,  and  nine  inches 
broad :  but  it  was  so  mutilated  by  the  people,  in  their  eagerness  to  get  at  all  its  contents,  that  only  one  side 
and  a  part  of  the  bottom  remained  entire ;  it  had  a  small  plain  semicircular  iron  handle,  without  any  orna- 
ment or  trace  of  inscription. 

The  box  happened  to  lie  in  a  waggon  track,  near  the  gate  leading  into  two  other  fields,  and  as  the  side 
of  the  box  bears  evident  marks  of  the  pressure  of  a  wheel,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  weight  of  the 
waggons  using  this  course,  was  the  cause  of  forcing  a  portion  of  the  lead  above  the  surface.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  box  must  have  been  originally  placed  about  eighteen  inches  in  the  ground,  because  its  resting 
place  was  in  a  line  with  a  bank  forming  the  boundary  of  the  field,  and  the  present  occupiers  have  from  time 
to  time  occasionally  removed  the  earth  from  this  spot,  for  the  purpose  of  levelling  the  waggon  waj-,  and 
easing  the  approach  to  the  fields. 

According  to  the  villagers'  account,  the  Coins  were  packed  in  regular  layers,  but  the  box  was  not  full. 
Had  it  been  so,  it  is  evident  from  its  dimensions,  that  it  would  have  contained  double  the  number  of  coins 
delivered  to  Mr.  Dunn,  even  if  they  had  been  loosely  thrown  in.  About  one  hundred  are  known  to  have 
been  sold  by  a  woman  to  a  person  at  Southampton,  but  as  scarcely  any  have  found  their  way  into  the 
market,  it  is  very  probable  that  almost  the  whole  quantity  were  honestly  delivered  up  to  the  owner  of  the 
soil,  who  has  with  great  liberality  distributed  the  amount  for  which  the  whole  collection  was  sold,  either  in 
remuneration  to  the  discoverers,  or  in  donations  to  local  charitable  institutions. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  spot  where  the  coins  were  found,  must  have  been  j\ist  within  the  boundary  of 
the  old  church-yard  of  Beaworth,  but  though  Mr.  Dunn  has  since  excavated  the  ground  for  a  couple  of 
yards  around  the  place,  nothing  remarkable  appeared,  except  that  immediately  about  the  site  of  the  box  the 
soil  seemed  to  be  impregnated  with  iron,  which  induced  some  persons  to  believe  that  the  lead  had  been 
inclosed  in  an  iron  case,  which  from  length  of  time  and  damp  had  become  decomposed,  and  disappeared. 

The  existence  of  a  church  at  Beaworth  rests  upon  tradition,  and  the  remains  of  foundations  are  still 
visible,  which  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  such  an  edifice  ;  the  building  is,  however,  totally  gone,  and 
the  inhabitants  have  baptized,  married,  and  buried  at  Cheriton  church,  at  least  since  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  There  is  not  even  a  tradition  as  to  what  period,  or  by  what  means  the  church  was 
destroyed ;  but  if  the  report  be  true,  which  says,  that  certain  busts  and  carved  stones,  now  inserted  in  a 
wall  of  the  church-yard  at  Cheriton,  were  brought  from  Beaworth,  it  was,  in  all  probability,  though  small, 
not  an  inelegant  structure.  Domesday  Book  makes  no  mention  of  any  church  at  Beaworth  ;  but  from 
documents,  which  once,  at  least,  were  among  the  archives  at  Winchester,  it  appears  that  the  Bishops  of  that 
See  held  property  there  before  the  Conquest,*  and  that  it  continued  in  their  possession  until  the  rebellion,  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  manor  VA'as  sold  to  Stephen  Estwicke,  for  748/.  6s.  6|d. 
As  these  coins  were  found  upon  property  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  at  the  time  of  their 
deposit,  and  probably  close  to  the  site  of  some  ecclesiastical  edifice,  if  not  actually  a  church,  they  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  part  of  the  treasure  of  that  richly-endowed  bishopric. 

A  list  is  here  subjoined  of  the  Mints  and  Moneyers  which  occur  upon  the  coins  which  were  found  at 
Beaworth,  with  the  numbers  of  each  variety  prefixed.  The  total  number  of  coins  amounts  to  about  6300; 
but  as  some  were  given  away  in  the  country,  of  which  no  account  was  taken,  further  than  to  ascertain  that 
they  were  duplicates,  and  as  some  were  disposed  of  which  did  not  come  at  all  into  INIr.  Dunn's  posses- 
sion, the  exact  number  has  not  been  precisely  ascertained.  It  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of 
about  100  coins,  the  whole  mass  consisted  of  pieces  with  the  paxs  type.  With  respect  to  the  meaning  of 
these  letters,  and  the  occasion  upon  which  the  coinage  was  issued,  much,  but  unsatisfactory  discussion  has 
arisen  among  antiquaiies.  lluding,  drawing  a  general  conclusion  from  the  single  specimen  figured  in  his 
plates,  interprets  the  words  "  Pax  subditis,"  and  considers  the  coinage  commemorative  of  the  surrender  of 
Exeter,  where  that  one  coin  happened  to  be  struck.  Had  he  given  a  combined  list  of  moneyers  and  mints 
of  each  type  separately,  he  would  have  seen  that  this,  as  well  as  every  other  type,  was  struck  at  a  variety  of 
mints  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  consequently  these  letters  have  a  general,  not  a  local 
application.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  with  much  more  pi-obability  applies  them  to  the  suppression  of  Ralph  Guader's 
rebellion  in  1075.  "Archbishop  Lanfranc,"  he  observes,  "in  his  letter  to  William  the  Conqueror  upon  the 
surrender  of  Norwich  castle  upon  that  occasion,  which  is  still  extant,  expressly  says  :  '  Omnis  strepitus 
bellorum,  miserante  Deo,  in  Anglica  terra  quievit.'  "  There  were  several  occasions  diuing  the  troublous 
reign  of  William,  when  peace  might  have  been  considered  to  be  established.  Each  in  its  turn  would  at  the 
time  be  deemed  highly  important,  and  worthy  of  being  alluded  to  upon  the  coin.  The  coincidence  of  one 
of  these  periods  of  peace  with  the  demand  for  a  new  issue  of  money,  might  have  given  occasion  to  the  type, 
and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  crisis  which  in  our  eyes  is  deemed  the  most  eventful,  should  have  been 
the  one  actually  recorded.  The  type,  which  might  have  been  neglected,  or  not  thought  of  upon  some  early 
occasion,  may  have  been  adopted  upon  some  subsequent  minor  event,  and  not  re|)eated  upon  some  still- 
later,  though  much  more  important  crisis.  Unless  we  can  ascertain  the  probable  date  of  the  coinage,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  conclusive  application  of  the  letters  to  any  particuhu'  event,  and,  after  all, 
perhaps  they  have  only  a  general  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  kingdom  as  it  then  was,  or  the  expression  of  a 
hope  that  it  might  be  so  (pax.  sit.) 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  collector  to  a  striking  difference  in  the  delineation  of 
the  crown  upon  the  obverse  of  these  coins :  upon  some  it  appears  to  consist  of  plain  oars,  while  upon  others 


'   Edgar  gr.mts  to  iEtlielnulf,   Bishop  of  Winchester,   "60 
telhiris  cassatos  at  Ticceburnam  &  at  Beowjrlhi."     iEthelstan 


makes  a  grant  "  Alfeago  Episcopo,  A. D.  93^3,  villa;  Ticceburnara 
vocitatae.  Possidet  autem  hEEc  villa  inansas  quinque  eo  loco  qui 
Beowyrth  dicilur.'* 
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it  consists  of  two  bars  with  a  row  of  large  beads  between  them.  See  Plate  I.  fig.  9  and  10.  Some  persons 
have  attempted  to  fix  the  era  of  particular  types  from  the  form  of  the  crown ;  but  as  two  distinct  forms  are 
observable  upon  the  coins  of  this  one  tvpe,  and  also  upon  those  of  fig.  6,  it  is  endent  that  no  safe  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  from  the  form  of  this  ornament  alone. 

In  the  following  list  the  names  of  the  moneyers  are  given  in  connexion  with  the  names  of  their 
peculiar  mints,  and  every  variation  of  spelling  in  the  names  of  one  or  the  other  has  been  specified,  though 
it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  notice  every  variation  arising  merely  from  the  union  of  adjoining 
letters,  nor  from  trifling  differences  of  dress  or  workmanship.  It  was  considered  that  this  connexion  would, 
though  at  the  expense  of  some  repetitions,  be  more  interesting  and  advantageous,  and  that  it  would 
probably  lead  to  the  elucidation  of  some  doubtful  points  ;  and  it  has  already  been  shewn  that  such  a 
combined  list  would  have  saved  Ruding  from  a  hasty  and  unsound  conjecture.  Collectors  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  coins  of  Leicester  from  those  of  Chester.  This  latter  place  being 
frequently,  indeed  generally,  styled  Legecester,  the  names  so  nearly  approximated  that,  in  the  incorrectness 
and  uncertainty  of  Saxon  orthography,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  An 
examination  of  the  following  combined  list  will  lead  to  a  tolerably  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  coin  of  vxnvlf  on  lestre  must  be  referred  to  Chester.  Now  it  is 
ascertained,  upon  minute  inspection,  that  this  coin  has  its  obverse  struck  from  the  very  same  die  as  the 
coins  of  svNOLF  on  LEHn  and  svxovlf  ox  leei  ;  there  will  consequently  be  very  little  doubt  that  vnxvlf, 
SVNOLF,  and  svxovlf  are  different  spellings  of  the  name  of  the  same  moneyer,  and  that  lehe  and  leei  are 
both  abbreviations  of  the  name  of  Chester.  Another  coin  of  svnolf  reads  leees.  Seeing  then  that  this 
Chester  moneyer  uses  the  two  different  abbreviations  of  lehe  and  leees,  it  will  be  allowed  that  i.eheee 
and  LEEESTR  on  the  coins  of  the  moneyer  ielfsi,  tliat  lehe  and  leee,  with  their  variations  upon  the  coins 
of  the  moneyer  lifpixe,  as  also  lehee  and  leheest  upon  those  of  the  moneyer  lifine,  are  all  abbreviations 
of  the  name  then  generally  given  to  the  ancient  city  of  Chester. 

The  abbreviation  lehre  is  separated,  by  the  insertion  of  the  letter  r,  from  all  those  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  Chester;  it  is  also  connected  with  the  name  of  a  moneyer  which  does  not  appear  upon  any  of 
those  coins,  and  it  has  therefore  been  considered  as  indicating  the  town  of  Leicester. 

Ruding,  in  his  list  of  the  mints  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  seems  to  have  accidentally  fallen  upon  a 
somewhat  similar  appropriation  of  the  coins  of  these  two  places,  but  his  list  of  mints  of  preceding  reigns 
proves  that  he  had  not  any  fixed  principle  of  interpretation  for  his  guide.  Had  he  given  the  mints  and 
moneyers  in  connexion,  it  is  probable  that  some  satisfactory  conclusion  might  have  been  arrived  at  through 
all  the  reigns.  At  present  it  appears  that  the  presence  of  the  letter  r  is  necessary  for  a  certain  appro- 
priation of  a  coin  to  Leicester. 

The  connexion  of  the  names  of  persons  and  places  justifies  the  appropriation  of  bid  to  Southwark,  as 
there  are  several  coins  clearly  belonging  to  this  place  struck  by  the  same  moneyer  vldolf. 

The  various  modes  of  abbreviating  the  names  of  Shaftesbury,  Salisbury,  &c.  are  illustrated  by  this 
allocation;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  more  instances  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  this  union  of  names; 
the  collector,  who  is  interested  in  the  subject,  will  discover  them  as  his  occasions  lead  him  to  an  examination 
of  the  list;  and  the  utility  of  this  combined  list  will  perhaps  induce  future  authors  to  adopt  the  plan. 

The  coincidence  of  the  union  of  the  names  of  Cuthbert  with  Durham,  and  Howard  with  Norfolk,  are 
in  some  desrree  remarkable. 

Bridport  and  Pevensey  are  mentioned  by  Ruding  as  mints,  upon  the  authority  of  Domesday,  but  as 
places  of  which  no  coins  are  known.     In  this  collection  coins  of  both  places  are  found. 

Bard  is  mentioned  by  Ruding  as  a  mint  of  iEthelred,  but  without  explanation,  bvr,  upon  a  coin  of 
William,  is  interpreted  Peterborough.  In  this  collection  the  abbreviations  bvrd  and  bvrdi  which  probably 
mean  the  same  place  as  the  other  two,  is  here  supposed  to  indicate  Burgh  Abbey,  ^.  e.  Peterborough, 
which  had  the  privilege  of  a  mint  granted  by  various  monarchs,  probably  from  the  time  of  ^'Ethelstan. 

Ruding  hesitatingly  ascribes  a  coin  of  the  Conqueror,  with  the  word  dvrri,  to  Durham,  of  which  mint 
there  is  not  any  written  record  earlier  than  the  reign  of  John,  nor  was  there  any  authentic  coin  known 
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earlier  than  Henrj-  the  Second.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  dvne,  in  tiie  following  list,  means 
Durham,  and  decides  the  question  of  a  mint  in  that  city  in  the  Conqueror's  reign.  Cuthbert  would  be  a 
probable  name  in  that  place,  and  adds  some  strength  to  the  assertion. 

Ruding  says,  "No  coins  of  Maldon  have  been  discovered  of  a  later  date  than  the  reign  of  Harold  II.," 
yet  he  inserts  jieldvna  in  the  list  of  the  Conqueror's  mints,  and  the  coins  ascribed  in  the  following  list  to 
that  place  can  scarcely  be  located  elsewhere. 

Salisbury  does  not  occur  in  Ruding's  list  of  mints  of  the  two  Williams ;  there  cannot,  however,  be  any 
doubt  about  the  correct  location  of  the  coins  in  the  following  list,  corresponding  as  they  do  with  the  names 
of  that  ancient  city  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

Stepney  appears  now  for  the  first  time  in  a  list  of  mints.  "  The  ancient  name  of  this  place,"  says 
Lysons,  "was  Stibenhede,  Stebenhythe,  or  Stebunhethe.  The  termination  is  a  well-known  Saxon  word, 
signifying  haven  or  wharf.  I  know  not  how  to  complete  the  etymology,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  have  been 
the  timber  wharf,  from  Steb,  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Some  have  taken  Stiben  or  Steben  for  a  corruption  of 
Steven."  This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  a  coin  of  Rufus,  which  reads  sintstfni,  or  St.  Stephen's,  if, 
indeed,  this  place  is  the  one  indicated  upon  this  coin ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  a  more  probaltle 
locality  to  it,  and  to  the  coins  so  placed  in  the  following  list.' 


Monevers  and  Mints  which  occur  on  figures  9  and  10. 


7    lEGLMIE 
2    OSMIER 


•5    SIBRAXD 

6    

11     

2    BRIHTPI 
8    


Bath. 

ON 


Bedford. 


Bridport. 


Bristol. 


20 

23 

2 

.3 

10 

o 

BKIHTPORD 

ERIHTPOD 
BIHTPORD 
ERVXSTAX 

12 

l.T 

5 
32 

9 
30 

BBPODE 
COLBLAE 

EADN.» 

BADX. 

BADXI 

BD 

BEDEI 

BEDF 

BRD. 
BRIDl 

BRIC 

BRI 

BRiC 

BRIE 

ER 

BRI 

BRILSO. 

BRC 

BRI 

BRIE 

BRILE 

BRIEV 


3    LIFPIXE 

3    

21     SPEGN 
IS    SPEIX 


2    lELFRIE 


Bridport  i 


Burgh  Abbey,  Stamford, 
borough. 


I     SEPORD 


3 

lELFRED 

4 

S 

1 

7 

lELFRIED 

2 

lELREI 

2 

BRIHTPOD 

6 

ERIHTPOLD 

7 

4 

9 

Canterbury. 


3    BVRNOD 


BRIESl 
BBIEST 
BRIESTO. 
BRIESOPI. 


BRIPVT. 

i.  e.  Peter- 

EVED 
'   BVRDI 

ENT 

tXTL 

LNTLI 

EXTA 

EST 

EXTLEBI. 

EX 

EN 

ENT 

ETL 

ETLI 

EXTL 


4    GODRIE 
3    


24    SIMIER 

16  

14  


9    PIXDEI 
3    PINEDI 


EXTL 

EXTLE 

ENTLEI 

EXTLI 

EXTL 

ENTLE 

EXTLI 

EXTL 

LXTI 

EXTL 

EXTLE 

EXTLEE. 

EXTLI 

EXTIIB. 

EXTLI 

EXT 

EXTI 

EXTL 

EXT 

EXIE 

EXTL 

EXTLE 


Chester.' 


1     VNXVLF 


'  While  these  sheets  were  passing  liirough  the  press,  a  strong 
proof  occurred  of  the  utility  of  combining  the  names  of  the 
iTioneyers  and  mints.  Mr.  CuflT,  whose  collection  is  extensive  and 
knowledge  correct,  suggested  the  possibility  of  some  of  the  coins 
iittributed  to  Stepney  belonging  to  Stafford.  A  mere  inspection 
of  the  list  satisfied  him  that  none  of  the  coins  struck  by  godrie  or 
DVRBERX  could  be  removed  from  Stepney, — those  with  the  equivo- 
cal letters  ste  being  limited  to  that  place  by  those  of  stefl  and 
sTEXi,  struck  by  the  same  moneyer.  The  probability  of  godpixe 
OX  stief  having  been  struck  al  Stafford  was  freely  admitted,  but 
.as  that  place  is  not  recorded  in  Domesday  to  have  had  a  mint,  and 
as  Ruding,  though  he  inserts  in  his  list  of  towns,  but  without 
naming  his  authority,  a  reading  which  can  only  refer  to  Stafford, 
still  says  the  name  does  not  occur  upon  any  coin  subsequent  to  the 
Conquest,  it  was  not  deemed  safe  to  remove  the  coin  until  the 


coincidence  of  godpixe  with  some  fuller  reading  of  the  name  of 
the  town  should  be  found  to  establish  the  correct  locality.  An 
examination  of  Mr.  Cuff's  coins,  upon  his  return  home,  furnished 
the  proof  required ;  a  coin  in  his  collection,  of  the  type  fig.  2, 
reads  godpixe  on  stffrd  ;  and  godpixe  ox  stief  was  accordingly, 
without  hesitation,  removed  from  Stepney  to  Stafford,  where  it 
now  appears  in  the  following  list. 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  when  the  ie  occur 
together,  they  almost  invariably  stand  for  the  dipthong  .£.  The 
letters  which  we  have,  in  this  catalogue,  written  a  or  v  arc 
expressed  by  two  straight  lines  II  converging  more  or  less,  some- 
times not  at  all ;  so  that  the  reader  may  convert  an  a  into  a  v,  or 
a  T  into  an  a,  according  to  his  own  discretion. 

'  The  obverse  of  this  coin  is  from  the  same  die  as  those  of 
svxoLF  ox  LEHL  and  svxovef  on'  1  eei. 
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Chichester 

7 

LIFPIXE 

OX 

lEXEI 

Huntingdon. 

47    BRVMAN 

ox 

EIE 

2 



EXEEI 

1 

ELFPIXE 

ox 

HTDIX-* 

26  

— 

EIEE 

42 

SEMIER 



lEXEE 

5 

lELFPIXE 

— 

HVT 

4  

— 

EIEEI 

5 
2 

— 

lEXEEE 

Hythe.' 

15  

— 

EIEI 



lEXCT 

12 

EDRED 

— 

HIDE 

35  

— 

EIEST 

46 

SEPIXE 



lEXEE 

2 



HIDEX 

35    BRVMX 

— 

EIEES 

12 



lEXEEE 

1 



HIID  :  : 

30    EDPIXE 

— 

EIEES 

Ilchester. 

1 

— 

HIIIDI 

17  

15  

— 

EltESI 

1 

lELPORD 

— 

GIFL 

Chester. 

— 

EIEST 

9 

lELPPORD 

— 

GIFLI 

4 

lELFSI 

LEEESTR 

18    SPRIECLINL          

LI 

Colchester 

14 

lEGLPIXE 

Ipswich. 

GIP 

5 
9 

LFXE 

z 

LEHEEE 
LEHELST 

22    lELFSI 

— 

EOLEEE 

5 

lELFRIE 



GIPSPI 

2 

LIFIXE 

— 

LEHEE 

1     DIRMAX 

— 

EOLE 

2 

ALFPIXE 



GIPS 

2 

LIFPIXE 

— 

LEEE 

7    DRMAN 

— 

noLEE 

8 



GIPSP. 

4 

— 

LEEEI 

11     PVLFRIC 

— 

EOEE 

1 

. 

GPI  X  V 

1 



LEHE. 

39    

— 

EOLE 

3 

LFPIXE 



GIPSPI 

4 

— 

LEHEI 

15    PVLFPIXE 

— 

EOLE 

10 

LIFPIXE 

— 

GIPSP. 

1 

SVXOLF 

— 

LEEES 

1    

— 

EOIE 

28 

SPEGEX 

— 

GIPESP. 

1 

— 

LEES 

Cricklade. 

3 

— 

GIFS 

3 

B 

— 

LEHE 

15    lELFPISE 

— 

ERIE 

1 

SPEGX 

— 

GIPSPI 

5 

SVXOTLF* 

— 

LEEI 

Derby. 

3 

PVLFPIXE 

— 

GIP 

Leicester. 

3    GODPINE 

— 

OIRBI 

Gloucester 

19 

GODRIE 



LEHRE 

U    

— 

DRBI 

4 

AFGIET 

— 

GLEPE 

Leues. 

6    LEOFPINE 



DERBI 

17 



GLEPI 

1 

7 

lELFRIC 

LEPIE 

Uncertain. 

GLEPIE 

3 



LIEP. 

5    TVRRl^ 

— 

DEVITVN 

5 
10 

BRIHTXOD 

— 

GLE 

28 

LIEPE 

GLP 

Dover. 

4 

8 

OSPOLD 

LIEPE 

BRIHTOD 

GLEPE 

3 

3    EDPORD 

— 

DOFRE 

1 

S 



GLEPEE 

— 

LIEPIE 

3  godpine' 

— 

DOF 

3 

SILAE 



GLPEE 

6 

PIXRED 

— 

LEPI 

8    GOLDPIE^ 

— 

DOFRE 

2 



GLPEET 

5 

— 

LIEP 

1     GOLDPISE 

— 

DOFI 

8 

SILAEPIXE 



GEP. 

4 

— 

LIEPE 

7  

— 

DOFB 

13 

SILIEEPIXE            

GLE 

10 

— 

LIEPI 

5    GOLDPVXE 

— 

OOP 

2 

— 

LIEPS 

1     LIFSTAX 



DOFI 

Cambridge 

1 

PINRIED 

— 

LIEP 

4    LIFPIXE 

— 

DOF 

31 

VLFEIL 

— 

GRAXT 

Lincoln. 

1     

— 

DOFI 

Southampton. 

20 

SIFERD 

LIXC 

21    

— 

DOER 

12 

SEPIXE 

— 

HAMT 

21 

— 

LIXEOL 

5    

— 

DOFRE 

19 



— 

HMTIII 

11 

SIFRED 



LIXEO 

7  

— 

DOFRI 

5 

— 

HilTVN 

4 

TLF 

— 

LIXEOL 

3  

— 

DOFRX 

Hastings. 

1 

— 

LIXEOLI 

2    LTFRIC 

— 

DOFRI 

12 

LIPINEC 



HAST 

67 

— 

LIXCOLN 

IS    LVIFRIE 

— 

DOFR 

12 



HIESTE 

47 

— 

LIXEOLNE 

7    

Dorchester 

DOFRI 

9 
32 

DVSIL 

— 

BIEST 
HIESTI 

26 

London. 

7 

lELFRE 

LVXDX 

1    LIERIC 

DOREE 

HSTAXC 

13 

lELFRED 

LVX. 

3    LIFRIE 
12    OXER 

— 

DOREEES 

Hereford. 

11 

— 

LVXD 

' 

D0REE3T. 

20 

lEGLPIXE 

— 

HRF 

28 

lELFRIED 



LV 

6    

— 

DOREETR 

5 

lELFPI 

— 

HREFRD. 

32 



LIII 

3    

— 

DOREEEST 

13 

LIFSTAS 

— 

HRF 

7 



LVXDI 

Durham. 

8 

— 

HRFI 

1 

ALFRIED 

— 

LTN 

4    CVTDBRHT 

— 

D\-XE 

7 

ORDPI 

— 

HREFRI 

67 

lEPI 

— 

LVXDEI 

Exeter. 

6 

— 

HRFRD 

26 

— 

LUXDN 

1    LFPIXE 

lEXEE 

Hertford. 

36 

— 

LVXDXE 

32    LIFPIXE 

— 

lEXE 

1 

SEMIER 

— 

HRTFR 

8 

— 

LVXDNl 

31    

lEXEE 

7 

DIEDRIE 

HRTFI 

7 

BRIHTPIE 

LVN 

*  There  is  not  any  record  of  this  mint ;  but  a  coin  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  reads  tREELAD,  which  seems  to  fix  the  locality. 

2  These  pieces  are  prohably  forgeries,  and  the  names  of  the 
mint  and  raoneyer  factitious.  See  the  account  of  some  barbarous 
coins  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue. 

'  The  obverses  of  these  coins  are  from  the  same  die;  the  names 
therefore  are  probably  diiferent,  or  blundered  spellings  of  the  same 
moneyers'  names. 
VOL.   I. 


'  This  letter  as  much  resembles  r  as  h,  and  the  coin  may 
read  rvdix  for  Rhuddlan  ;  but  the  name  of  the  moneyer  makes  h 
the  more  probable  reading. 

^  Of  this  mint  there  is  not  any  record.  A  coin  of  Canute, 
inscribed  hvtha,  is  appropriated  to  this  town,  and  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  about  the  locality  of  the  above  coins. 

*  The  obverse  of  these  coins  is  from  the  same  die  as  vsxtlf 

ox  CESTBE. 
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41 

BRIHTPINE 

49 

14 

1 

BRVNIC 

8 

EDRIE 

40 

31 

54 

62 

EDPI 

17 
8 
5 

10 

18 

14 

7 
4 
9 



GODRIE 

20 

37 

GODPINE 

53 

10 

18 

2 

lELFOBD. 

3 

lELFPISE 

5 

IIFESVN 

LV 

LIII 

LVN 

LVND 

LTND 

LVNDI 

LVNDN 

LVNE 

LVNDE 

LVNDEI 

LVNDEN 

LVNDI 

LVNDN 

LVNDNE 

LVNDNEI 

LVNDN I 

VNDNI 

LVND 

LVNDN 

LVN 

LVND 

LVNI 

NONE  I 


Maldon. 


MIEL 

MIE 
MIEL 


Malmsbiiry. 

3    GODSBKAND         


5  tILD 
4    EDPPOLD 

22  

15    EDPPOLD 

6  GODRIC 
GODRIEBR 
GODRID 
GODPINE 


Marlborough. 
Korwich. 


INHVHE 

9  VLFEITEL 

43  

6  VLFEITL 

1  VLEITEL 

1  MAN 

2  

11  MANA 

3  VTSERE 

2  BRIHTREI 

17  


Nottingham. 


Oxford. 


MIERLEB 

ONORDP' 
NORDPI 
NORDP 
NORDPIE 
NODP 
NORDP 
KORD 
NORDI 
NORDP 
NORDPI 
NORDP 
NORDPI 
NODPI 
NODPIE 
NORD 
NORDP 
NORDPI 
NORDPI 
I, 

SNOTIE 
SNOTIENE 
SNOTI 
SNOTIN 

OXE 
OXN 


14     BRIHTRED 

ON 

OXNE 

31     BRIHTRIED 



OXSI 

5    SIPETMAN 



OXI 

4    SPETMAN 



OX  I 

2    



OXN 

56    



OXNE 

14    PVLFPI 

— 

OXNEF 

7    lELFHEN 

Perensey. 
Rochester. 

PEFSS 

1    LIFSTAN 

— 

ROFEIS 

3    

— 

ROFI 

5    LIFPINEHORN      

RO 

1     PINDEI 

Rumnetj. 

RVME 

5    

— 

RVMN 

7    

— 

RVMNE 

1     PINEDEI 

— 

RVME 

1     PVLMIER 

— 

RIII 

7  

— 

RIM 

9  

— 

RVM 

Sandwich. 

2 

4    lELFEN 

— 

SAN  DP 

13    lELFGTE 

— 

SAND 

17    GODPINE 

— 

SAN 

5    — 

— 

SAND 

3    ALNOD 

Shaftesbury. 

SEIEF 

3    

— 

SEIEFT 

1     lELNOD 

— 

SEAF 

2    

— 

SEIEE 

5    

— 

SIEEF 

15  

— 

StIEF 

15  

— 

SEIEFT 

5    lELNODD 

— 

SEIEFTl 

2    EINIHTPINE         

SLIE^ 

6    EIHTPINE 

— 

SEIE 

2    GODESBRAND       

SE 

5    

— 

SEF 

5    

— 

SI 

1    

— 

SRI 

1     GODSBRAN 

— 

SEF 

1    GODSBRAND         

SEF 

7    lERNPI 

Shretvsbury, 

SERVB 

6    lERNEPI 

— 

SERVB 

7    SEGRIM 

— 

SERVB 

10    ESBRN 

Salisbury. 

SERBIR 

5    ESBERN 

— 

SIERB 

7    ESBRN 

— 

SERBR 

9    

— 

SERBRI 

7  

— 

SIEREB 

9    GODPINE 

— 

SERB 

48  

— 

SIEB 

48  

— 

SIERI 

27    OSBERN 

— 

SERB 

45    OSBERN 

ON 

SIER 

28  

— 

SIERBI 

Southwark 

? 

30    ALDOVLF 

Stafford. 

SID 

2    GODPINE 

Stamford. 

STIEF 

17     BRVNSTAN 

— 

STI 

11 

— 

STN 

5    GODELEF 

— 

STAN 

18    PVLFPORD 

Stepney. 

STA 

4    GODRIE 

— 

STEFNI 

2    

— 

STFANI 

2    DVRBEN 

— 

STEFL 

8    

— 

STENI 

9    

— 

STNIG 

18    DVRBERN 

— 

STE 

9    DVRBRN 

Southwark 

STNI 

6    ALDOLF 

— 

SVDEP 

22    ALDOVF 

— 

SVDE 

25    ALDOLF 

— 

SVDE 

48    lELDOLF 

— 

SVD 

4    

— 

SVDE 

10    

— 

SVDI 

16    

— 

SVDIE 

5    GODRIE 

— 

SVDEI 

15    

— 

SVDEP 

3    

— 

SVDEPI 

87    LIFPORD 

— 

SVDE 

10    

— 

SVDEI 

39  

— 

SVDEP 

4  

— 

SVDI 

47    LIFPPORD 

— 

SVDI 

5    OSMVND 

— 

SDEP 

30    

— 

SVD 

70  

— 

SVDE 

2  

— 

SVDEI 

20  

Sudbury. 

SVDI 

4    PVLFRIE 

— 

SVBR 

23 

— 

SVD* 

1 

Taunton. 

SVDBI 

25    lELFPINE 

Tamworth 

TAN 

3    BRVNIE 

— 

TAMP 

2    EOLIL 

Thetford. 

TAMPRD 

39    lELFPINE 

— 

DTF 

13    

— 

DTFI 

6    

— 

DTFR 

12    FOLEIERD 

— 

DTFI 

1     GODELEF 

— 

DTFRI 

'  On  the  coins  of  this  town,  the  N  is  never  reduplicated,  the 
same  letter  serving  for  on  and  nord. 

'  Ruding  omits  this  name  in  his  list  of  the  Conqueror's  mints, 
but  inserts  it  in  that  of  Rufus. 

■*  Ruding  assigns  the  coins  with  these  letters  to  St.  Edmunds- 
bury.  This  place  certainly  had  the  privilege  of  coining  in  this 
reign ;  and  there  not  being  any  other  coins  in  the  list  which  can 


be  here  located,  Ruding  may  be  right ;  the  discovery  of  a  coin  by 
the  same  moneyer,  with  one  more  letter,  would  decide  tlie  ques- 
tion. 

*  svD  is  here  limited  to  Sudbury  by  the  letter  b  upon  the 
other  coins  of  the  same  moneyer ;  as  the  same  letters  are  limited 
to    Southwark   by  the   letter  p  upon   the  coins  of  ieldolf  and 

OSMVND. 
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6 

GODEtF 

OX 

DTFRI 

7 

GODINC 



DTFKD 

3 

GODRED 



DTF 

1 



DTFEN 

4 



DTFRD 

3 



DTFP 

28 

GODRIC 



DTFRDI 

WalUngford. 

122 

lEGLPINE 

— 

PAL 

93 



— 

PALI 

16 

SPIRIIE 

— 

PALM 

2 

— 

PALXE 

4 

SPIRTINC 

Wareham. 

PALI 

3 

lEGELRIE 

— 

PER 

7 

— 

PEBE 

1 

— 

PRE 

2 

lEGLRIE 

— 

PERE 

2 

GODPINE 

— 

PERE 

1 

— 

PERI 

19 

SIDELOE 

— 

PERE 

10 



IVarwick. 

PERHE 

7 

L\TISE 

— 

PERI 

1 

— 

PERIE 

1 

lELRIC 

— 

PERPIE 

5 

LIFRIC 

— 

FERPI 

2 

— 

PERPIE 

9 

DEEIL 

— 

PERPIE 

1 

DVREIL 

— 

PERPI 

Worcester 

? 

4 

SIGOLF 

Worcester. 

PIEEDI 

7 

lELFGIERD 

— 

PIB 

9    BALDRIE 

OX 

PIHR 

10    ESTMIER 

— 

PIHR 

15    SEPIXE 

— 

PIUR 

3    SEPIXE 

Wilton. 

PIHRE 

4    lELFPIXE 

— 

PILT 

12    

— 

PITT 

15    SEFXROI 

— 

PITI 

37    SEPINE 

— 

PILTV 

4    

Winchester 

PILTIII 

67    lESTAX 

— 

PINE 

64  

— 

PXEE 

64  

— 

PIXEE 

46  

— 

PIXEI 

22  

— 

PXEE 

10    ERVXIE 

— 

FIXE 

12    GODPIE 

— 

PIXEE 

44    GODPIXE 

— 

PEE 

16  

— 

PIX 

94  

— 

PIXE 

7  

— 

PIXEE 

4  

— 

FXE 

8    GOLDPINE 

— 

PIXE 

3    

— 

PIXEE 

12    GOPIXE 

— 

PIXEE 

9    LIFIE 

— 

PIXESTI 

32    IIFIXE 

— 

PIXEE 

31  

— 

PIXEI 

68    LIEFPOLD 

— 

PIXE 

17    LIFPOD 

— 

PIXEE 

9    

— 

PIXEI 

91     LIFPOLD 

— 

PIXE 

17    

— 

PIXEE 

20 

LIFPOLD 

OX 

PIXEI 

59 

LIOFPOLD 



PIXE 

156 

LITFPOLD 



PIXE 

11 

SIPORD 



PIXE 

37 



PIXEE 

27 

SIPPORD 



PIXEI 

145 

SPRAELIXE 



PIXE 



PXE 

69 

SPRIEELINE 



PIXE 

16 

PISIVKD 



PEI 

200 

York. 

PISD 

20 

ALEIF 

— 

EFRPIE 

20 

LEISIXE 

— 

EFRPI 

17 

DOVR 

— 

EFRPIEI 

8 

VPDBERN 

— 

EFRI 

19 

VPDBRX 

— 

EFRP 

16  The  workmanship  of  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly bad,  and  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter ;  on  three  only  of  them  the  king's 
name  is  intelligible,  and  none  of  the 
reverses  are  so,  except  perhaps  one, 

viz.  XVTIVED    NO    IIVT,     1.   e.  TVRRI    ON 

DEviTvx,  written  retrograde  :  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  five  coins  in- 
serted in  the  foregoing  list,  with  this 
legend,  are  the  only  ones  which  re- 
semble these  barbarous  pieces  in 
workmanship.^ 

Uncertain. 

1    lETEER  ....  SOI 

5    GODESBRAXD       EM 

1    —  E 


Moneyers  and  Mints  which  occur  on  figure  8. 


GODSBRAXO 

ox 

ML 

Malmsbury. 

lELFPINE 

LIFESVX 



MAL 

Maldon. 

LIFPOLD 

MAXA 

— 

SNOTI 

Nottingham. 

lESTAS 

TAX 

PIXE 

PXEE 


Taunton 
Winchester. 


Moneyers  and  Mints  which  occur  on  figure  7. 


lEGELPIXE 

OX 

LEB 

Chester. 

BRIHPIXE 



LIII 

London. 

CODRIE 



NORDPI 

Norwich. 

HAEGOD 



OXSX 

Oxford. 

lELFPIXE 



PLTI 

Wilton. 

lELFGIERD 



(PBR?) 

Worcester. 

lEGSIAN 
BRVNIC 
GODPIXE 
LIOFPOD 


PIXE 
PIXEI 
PIXE 
PIXE 
PIIXE 


Winchester. 


LIFPIXE 
ALFRED 
PIEHSSEI 


OX 
OF 
OX- 


BRIE 

c.rxp.XR 

GIFLI 
GFLDS 
OIPSP 


Moneyers  and  Mints  which  occur  on  figure  1 1 

Bristol.  PixRBD  OX 

Canterbury. 


Ilcltester. 
Ipswich. 


FIXRED 
AXSPVE 
GODPINE 
EDPI 


LIEPE 

LINE 

LVXE 

LVXDEI 

LVXDXE 


Lewes. 

Lincoln. 

London. 


'  The  two  p's  in  this  coin  are  so  peculiarly  struck  that  it  can- 
not be  absolutely  pronounced  that  the  word  is  not  intended  for 
Derby  ;  unfortunately  there  is  only  one  specimen,  nor  does  the 
moneyer's  name  occur  again. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  ascribe  a  probable  origin  to  these  coins ; 
the  workmanship  is  so  bad  and  so  different  in  style,  the  inscrip- 
tions so  entirely  without  probable  interpretation,  that  they  can 


scarcely  be  considered  to  have  been  struck  under  the  royal  autho- 
rity ;  and  yet  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  metal,  equalling  that 
of  the  authentic  coins,  seem  to  take  away  the  great  temptations  to 
forgery. 

In  addition  to  these  coins,  there  are  of  the  paxs  type,  eighteen 
half  coins  divided  in  the  exact  line  of  one  limb  of  the  cross  ;  cut 
therefore  by  design,  and  without  doubt  with  the  intention  of  being 
circulated  as  halfpence. 
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EDPI 

ON 

LVNDNI 

ANDRBOD 

ON 

PIE 

Winchester. 

GODPINE 



LVN 

ANDERBOD 



PNE 

LVND 
MIERLBI 

lESTIEN 
lESTAN 

PNEST 

EILD 



Marlborougli. 



PINE 

PVLFPI 



OXSNEF 

Oxford. 

GODPINE 



PINE 

J^J^t^ODD    *MT^ 



SEF 

Shaftesburtj. 



PINEI 

GODSBKAND 

lERNPI 



SERVB. 

Shreivsbunj. 

LEOFPOLD 



PINE 

PVLFRIC 



SV.' 

i 

LIFINE 



PINESI 

lELFFINE 



TANV 

Taunton. 

HRDOVLF 



EFR 

York. 

SPIRTING 



PAL 

Wallingford. 

DOR 



EFRPIEIII 

SPERTINE 



PALI 
PICDE 

Worcester. 
Moneyers  and  Mints  w 

lEGLRIE 



PERHE 
PERHEI 

Wareham. 

SIFOLF 

lich  occur  on  figure 

6. 

SIGOD 

ON 

BEDEFOR 

Bedford. 

GODPINE 

ON 

LVND 

lELFRED 



EN  XL 

Canterbury. 

LNIHXPINE 



SE 

Shaftesbury 

ERIHTRIE 



LV 

London. 

lELFPINE 



TANV 

Taunton. 

BRVNANN 

— 

EIE 

Chichester. 

ESBERN 

— 

DEOTF 

Thetford. 

GODPINE 



EIEEI 

FOLEARD 



DTFI 

PVLSTAN 



ERI 

Cricklade. 

GODRIE 



DEOTF 

OXER 

' 

DORXEET 

Dorchester. 

GOLDPINE 



PIEL 

Winchester. 

lEGLPNE 



GIFELE 

Ilchester. 

ANDRBD 



PINE 

OSPOLD 



LIEPEN 

Lewes. 

.  .  .  IRBOD 



PIN 

Winchester. 

ANSPVE 



LINE 
LIII 

Lincoln. 

GODPINE 



PINE 
PEI 

BRIITRIE 

LVNDE 
LVNUEI 

London. 

PNESI 
PINEESR 

EDPI 
GODPI 



LFNE 

. 

GODPI 



LVNDI 

SIP  .  .  RD 

— 

PNEE 

GODPINE 



LIII 

LVN 

PVLFPORD 



.   .   .    IDE 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  modes  in  which  the  king's  name  and   titles  appear  upon  the 
coins  with  the  paxs  type,  and  also  upon  those  of  figures  7  and  11. 


ILLELM   REX 
PILLELM  REX. 
PILLELM  I  REX. 
PILLELM   REXI. 
PILLELM  REXII 


PILLEM   REX   ANII 
PILLELM   REX   AI 


PILLELM  RIEX 
PILLEILM  REX 
PLLELLM  REX 
PILELM.   REX 
PILLEM  REX   I 


PILLELIM  REX 
PILLEM  RIEX 
PILLELM  RXII 
PILLIIIM   REXI 
PILLEL  REX 


PILLELM   RX 
PILLEIM   R 
ILLELIM   REXI 
PILELELM   REX 
rILLLELM   REX 


Upon  figure  6,  the  name  and  titles  of  the  king  appear  as  follows : 


PILLELM   REX  AN 
PILLEM  REX  III 


PIIIIIIIEX  III 
PILLEM  REX  ANI 


PILLELM    REX   A 
PILLELM  REIX  AI 


PILLELLM  REX 
PILELM  RIEXI 
PILILEM   REX 


PILLEM   REX  AI 
PILLEM  REX  AN 


Upon  the  first  announcement  of  so  extensive  a  discovery  of  coins  of  William  I.  and  II.,  it  was  natu- 
rally expected  that  the  collection  would  comprise  specimens  of  each  variety  of  type  coined  by  those 
monarchs  previous  to  the  original  deposit,  as  well  as  by  some  of  their  immediate  predecessors,  and  that 
by  their  means  some  certain  distinction  might  be  arrived  at  between  earlier  and  later  coinages;  though 
doubts  might  still  remain  with  regard  to  the  correct  appropriation  of  the  coins  to  the  respective  Williams. 
This  would  most  probably  have  been  the  case  had  the  hidden  treasure  consisted  of  monies  collected  and 
reserved  from  the  general  circulation  of  the  country  at  that  period  ;  but  these  coins  are  all  in  the  most 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  any  apparent  defect  in  the  type  or  legend  arising  from  imperfect  impression, 
not  from  detrition ;  the  edges  which  have  been  forced  up  between  the  die  and  the  collar,  and  which  would 
have  exhibited  the  earliest  marks  of  wear,  are  perfectly  sharp ;  it  is  therefore  almost  certain  that  these 
coins  had  never  been  in  circulation.  They  must  have  been  transmitted  immediately  from  the  respective 
places  of  mintage  to  the  person  by  whom  they  were  concealed,  and  were  probably  a  portion  of  some  tax 
or  tribute  remitted  to  the  royal  treasury,  during  some  of  the  royal  sojourns  in  this  favourite  county  of 
Hampshire  ;  or  perhaps  an  offering  collected  for  some  ecclesiastical  establishment,  of  which  remains  have 
been  traced  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.'     The  concealment  of  these  coins  must  have  taken  place  at 


*  Such  transmission  of  coins  fresh  from  the  die,  from  the  va- 
rious mints  dispersed  over  the  whole  country,  would  appear  to  have 
been  usual,  for  the  coins  of  Henry  II.  amounting  to  about  COOO, 


which  were  found  at  Tealby,  "  were  all  as  fresh  as  when  they  first 
issued  from  the  mint."  Such  also  was  the  condition  of  some  other 
large  parcels  of  coins  which  have  been  heretofore  discovered. 
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the  period  of  striking  tiie  paxs  type,  and  the  other  types  discovered  with  them  were  nearly  contemporary, 
and  probably  of  the  immediately  preceding  coinages ;  but  in  or  about  what  year  of  either  of  the  Williams, 
there  are  not  sufficient  data  upon  which  to  found  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  As  the  treasure  then  consisted 
of  new  coins  never  circulated,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  contain  specimens  of  other  types  than  those 
contemporarj'  with  the  deposit,  and  it  does  not  therefore  materially  assist  in  correcting  the  appropriation  of 
the  coinages  of  the  two  Williams. 

The  minute  examination  of  so  large  a  collection  of  coins,  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  a  specimen  of 
each  variety  for  the  enrichment  of  the  National  Collection,  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  various  coinages  of 
the  two  Williams ;  and  revived  the  slumbering  wish  to  arrive  at  a  probable  conclusion  respecting  their 
correct  appropriation.  Placing  all  the  types  together  before  the  eye,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  separating 
from  the  rest,  Pi.  I.  figs.  I,  2,  3,  4.  The  general  appearance  and  workmanship  connect  them  immedi- 
ately with  the  coins  of  the  Confessor  and  Harold,  and  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  of  their  being  the  earliest 
coins  after  the  Conquest.  The  general  appearance  and  workmanship  connect  in  like  manner  figs.  I'i,  13, 
14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  with  those  of  Henry  I.  which  have  an  annulet  on  each  side  the  head,  clearly  ascer- 
taining therefore  the  latest  coins  of  William  11.,  and  the  earliest  of  Henry  I.  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  S),  10,  II, 
clearly  hold  a  middle  place  between  these  two  classes,  but  though  it  is  perfectly  endent  that  the  work- 
manship of  the  coinages  became  gradually  deteriorated  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  WiUiams,  the 
successive  steps  are  not  so  marked  as  to  enable  any  one  with  certainty  to  ascertain  the  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  different  types ;  nor  are  there  any  data  for  clearly  determining  the  coinages  of  each 
monarch.  A  star  appears  on  each  side  of  the  effigies  of  Rufus  upon  his  great  seal,  and  this,  in  the 
absence  of  other  reasons,  has  induced  antiquaries  to  ascribe  to  this  monarch  the  coins  which  have  the 
stars  on  each  side  the  head.  This  conjecture  was  a  very  probable  one,  and  as  far  as  regards  fig.  18,  is 
confirmed  by  its  most  close  resemblance  to  the  coins  of  Henry  I.  From  this  coin,  however,  fig.  6,  which 
has  also  two  stars,  is  far  separated  by  its  style  and  workmanship,  and  is  so  closely  connected  with  fig.  5, 
(the  two  sceptres  upon  which  are  considered  conclusive  of  the  Conqueror's  claim  to  that  coin,  as  Rufus  had 
no  right  to  two  such  symbols  of  royalty,)  that  a  separation  between  the  two  coins  seems  necessary,  and 
while  one  may  certainly  be  ascribed  to  Rufus,  the  other  more  probably  belongs  to  the  Conqueror.  As 
collectors  are  generally  desirous  that  some  uniform  disposition  of  the  coins  should  be  adopted  in  their 
several  cabinets,  an  attempt  is  here  made  at  a  chronological  arrangement,  and  the  miilute  circumstances 
pointed  out,  which  have  determined,  not  always  very  satisfactorily,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  their  relative 
positions. 

PI.  I.  fig.  I.  The  very  close  resemblance  of  this  coin  to  those  of  Harold,  seems  to  give  it  claim  to 
precedence  ;  and  several  coins  of  this  type  only  were  once  found  with  some  of  Harold's. 

Fig.  2.  The  general  resemblance  of  this  to  some  of  the  Confessor's  money,  gives  it  a  claim  to  an 
early  place ;  the  crown  resembles  that  of  Harold  ;  and  also  that  of  the  Conqueror's  great  seal. 

Fig.  3.     The  obverse  is  the  same  as  fig.  1,  the  reverse  as  fig.  2.     This  is  probably  unique. 

Fig.  4.  Of  these  four,  which  are  undoubtedly  of  William  I.,  this  is  placed  last,  because  it  less  strongly 
resembles  the  Saxon  money,  and  the  head  of  the  king  is  nearly  allied  in  character  to  that  upon  the  later 
coins. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  upon  these  four  coinages  the  king's  name  has  the  Latin  termination,  and 
that  the  dipthong  je  is  formed  by  a  short  stroke  branching  off  from  the  top  of  the  e,  thus  e,  while  upon  all 
the  other  coinages  it  is  distinctly  indicated  by  the  separate  letters  i  and  e.  Upon  these  earlier  coins  some 
knowledge  of  anatomy  is  observable ;  on  the  profile  busts  the  neck  muscle  is  strongly  marked,  and  on  the 
front-faced  busts  a  strong  line  indicates  the  trachea,  both  which  are  entirely  neglected  in  the  latest  coins, 
and  are  only  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  the  intermediate  ones.  Upon  all  the  other  coinages  the  king's 
head  is  inclosed  within  an  inner  circle,  which  does  not  appear  upon  these  four  early  ones. 

Fig.  .5.  The  head  upon  this  coin  resembles  that  inclosed  within  the  canopy  on  fig.  4;  the  Latin 
termination  of  the  king's  name  appears  upon  some  specimens;  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  more,  letters 
of  the  name  of  the  kingdom  are  inserted  upon  this  coinage ;  and  upon  some  specimens  the  trachea  is 
indicated. 
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Fig.  6  The  obverse  of  this  coinage  strongly  resembles  the  last,  substituting  stars  for  sceptres ;  the 
name  of  the  kingdom,  though  less  fully  expressed  than  upon  that,  is  yet  more  so  than  upon  others;  so 
that  they  must  surely  be  almost  contemporary,  and  this  has  therefore  precedence  over  the  other  types 
found  with  it  at  Beaworth.  The  trachea,  however,  is  not  marked  upon  this  coinage,  and  the  arched  top 
of  the  crown  is  in  some  specimens  omitted ;  in  these  respects  resembling  the  later  coinages. 

Fio-.  7.  This  coin  is  closely  connected  by  the  disinterment  at  Beaworth,  and  by  the  style  of  work- 
manship, with  those  of  the  paxs  type,  especially  with  that  variety  of  it,  fig.  8,  which  has  a  profile  bust  of 
the  king  on  the  obverse,  like  the  present.     On  these  the  neck  muscle  is  marked. 

Fig.  8.  The  obverse  of  this  connects  it  with  the  preceding,  while  the  reverse  connects  it  with  the 
following.     It  is  therefore  placed  between  them. 

Fig.  9.  This  type  is  placed  after  fig.  d  and  7,  because  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  great  mass 
of  a  collection  of  coins  found  together,  would  be  of  the  most  recent  issue:  the  workmanship  of  this  type 
is  also  upon  the  whole,  rather  inferior  to  those  numbers,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  there  are  not  any 
indications  of  the  trachea. 

Fig.  10,  varies  from  fig.  9,  only  in  the  form  of  the  crown. 

Fio-.  11.  The  discovery  at  Beaworth,  as  well  as  the  workmanship,  proves  this  type  to  be  contemporary 
with  the  four  preceding  numbers,  and  it  possibly  rather  preceded  fig.  8 ;  but  the  peculiarity  in  the  form  of 
the  crown,  which  resembles  in  some  degree  the  flat-topped  varieties  of  fig.  5,  and  is  exactly  similar  to  that 
upon  some  of  the  latest  numbers,  together  with  some  inferiority  of  workmanship,  form  a  ground  for  placing 
it  after  fig.  8.     Two  coins  of  Wareham  of  this  tj'pe  have  a  pellet  on  one  side  of  the  king's  head. 

Fios.  12  and  13,  so  resemble  each  other  on  the  obverse,  that  they  must  have  been  contemporary,  and 
fig.  13  is  closely  connected  by  the  reverse  with  fig.  14. 

Fig.  14.  The  workmanship  of  this  type  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  preceding  numbers,  but 
the  character  of  the  head  still  so  far  resembles  that  upon  fig.  9,  that  it  may  probably  be  considered  the 
earliest  of  those  decidedly  later  coins,  upon  most  of  which  the  form  of  the  crown  is  peculiar,  the  top 
being  quite  straight,  and  surmounted  by  three  balls.  The  face,  on  the  specimen  engraved,  is  much 
broader  than  usual  upon  this  type.     Upon  a  coin  of  Dover  of  this  type  there  is  a  pellet  on  one  side  of 

the  king's  head. 

Fig.  15.     The  character  and  style  of  the  head  make  it  probable  that  this  type  quickly  succeeded  fig.  14. 

Fig.  16.  This  type  much  resembles  fig.  15,  substituting  a  sceptre  for  a  sword  ;  but  the  workmanship  is 
worse,  approximating  in  that  respect  to  the  two  next  types. 

The  specimen  engraved  was  hastily  selected,  being  in  good  preservation,  and  shewing  the  form  of 
the  dipthong  m;  but  upon  all  other  specimens  the  face  is  long  and  narrow,  as  upon  figs.  15,  17,  and  18. 

Fiu-.  17.     This,  except  the  omission  of  the  stars  on  each  side  the  head,  exactly  resembles  fig.  18. 

Fio-.  18.  This  is  surely  the  last  of  the  coinages  of  the  Williams,  from  its  almost  perfect  identity  of 
appearance  and  workmanship  with  some  of  the  coins  of  Henry  I. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  names  of  the  moneyers  of  the  Confessor  and  Harold, 
would  appear  more  frequently  upon  the  coins  struck  in  the  early  times  after  the  Conquest  than  at  a  more 
distant  period,  and  an  examination  of  the  various  types  in  the   collection  of  the  British  Museum  affords 


the  following  results : 
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From  this  statement  it  appears  tiiat  a  very  remarkable  proportionate  difference  taives  place  after  fio-. 
11,  at  the  very  point  where  also  a  most  striking  deterioration  in  the  style  and  workmanship  of  the  coinage 
has  been  already  observed.  It  is  understood  that  "prodigious  wealth  was  found  in  the  Conqueror's 
treasury  after  his  death,"  and  that  Rufus  was  remarkable  for  his  poverty ;  it  seems  therefore  very  probable 
that  it  was  not  until  a  rather  late  period  in  his  reign  that  he  began  to  strike  coins,  and  that  consequently 
sufficient  time  elapsed  between  his  earliest  and  the  Conqueror's  latest  coinage,  to  have  allowed  a  consider- 
able number  of  moneyers  to  have  abandoned  their  occupations,  and  to  have  lost  the  little  skill  they 
formerly  possessed.  This  would  account  for  a  great  appearance  of  new  names  among  the  moneyers  of 
Rufus,  and  the  deterioration  of  workmanship  in  the  coins  assigned  to  him.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  consider  fig.  11  and  the  preceding  numbers  as  the  coins  of  the  Conqueror,  and  the  succeed- 
ing numbers  as  those  of  Rufus. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  weights  of  the  coins  of  the  several  tvpes  derived  from 
the  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  Beaworth  discovery : 

No. 


1. 

2. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

Grains. 
.       20 

•  in 
■  m 

■     204 
.     20 
.     171 

Beaworth  Coins 

Grains. 

•     20| 
.     21 
.     20| 

Grains. 

No.   11. 

.   m 

14. 

■     204 

15. 

.     20| 

16. 

.     2U 

18. 

.     211 

lenry  I. 

.     2li 

From  a  comparison  of  the  weights  of  No.  7  and  11  of  the  Museum  collection  with  the  Beaworth  coins, 
it  will  appear  that  the  coinages  of  those  types  must  have  been  much  iu  circulation,  while  the  coinao-e  of  No. 
6  had  perhaps  been  speedily  superseded  by  that  of  its  succeeding  type.  The  coinages  of  No.  2  and  4  seem  to 
have  had  a  similarly  extensive  circulation.  The  variation  thus  occasioned  prevents  the  drawing  of  any 
strong  conclusion  from  the  weights  of  the  various  types :  still,  an  examination  of  the  above  list  somewhat 
tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  as  to  the  earliest  and  latest  coins  of  the  two  Williams.  The  three 
earliest  coinages  do  not  exceed  20  grains ;  the  middle  coinages,  taking  the  specimens  which  have  never 
been  in  circulation,  do  not  exceed  21  grains;  while  the  latest,  taking  specimens  which  have  actually  suffered 
from  wear,  average  full  that  weigh,  some  exceeding  it,  and  in  this  respect  agreeing  with  the  coins  of 
Henry  I. 

With  regard  to  the  two  coins,  No.  1  and  2,  in  Ruding's  Supplement,  Part  II.  pi.  ii.  and  ascribed  by 
that  author  to  Rufus;  there  cannot  be  any  hesitation  in  removing  them  from  the  situation  thus  assio-ned  to 
them.  They  are  each  unique,  and  both  were  found  near  Salisbury  with  some  coins  of  Stephen  and  Henry 
I.  No.  2,  with  some  of  the  others,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  with  a  half  coin,  on  which  the 
name  of  Henry  appears,  the  style  of  workmanship  and  the  type  are  quite  identical.  Could  it  be  absolutely 
decided  whether  these  coins  belong  to  Henry  I.  or  to  Henry  II.  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  assign  the 
coin  in  question.  Henry  I.  had  a  son  William,  who  perished  by  shipwreck  in  1120,  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age,  and  there  does  not  appear  any  reason  for  his  having  struck  money.  Stephen  had  two  sons, 
Eustace  and  William ;  of  Eustace  the  coins  are  well  known,  as  are  those  of  his  contemporaries  and 
relations,  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester;  these  coins  are  very  peculiar  in 
character  and  type,  and  very  dissimilar  from  tliose  two  bearing  the  name  of  \Mlliam.  It  is  nevertheless  highly 
probable  that  these  two  coins  were  struck  by  William  the  son  of  Stephen  ;  he,  as  well  as  the  three  persons 
mentioned  above,  might  issue  money  ;  the  workmanship  and  general  character  of  the  coin  entirelv  preclude 
the  possibility  of  their  having  been  struck  by  Rufus;  the  company  in  which  they  were  found,  the  style  of 
work,  and  form  of  the  letters,  fix  them  to  the  time  of  Stephen,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  more 
probable  claimant  than  that  monarch's  son  William. 
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WILLIAM  RUFUS. 

1087.  On  tlie  death  of  William  I.,  in  this  year,  his  son  William  Rufus  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
He  soon  dissipated  the  immense  wealth  which  liis  father  had  accumulated;  and  from  his  povert}','  and  the 
shortness  of  his  reign,  it  is  probable  that  he  coined  but  little  money.  I  have,  therefore,  assigned  to  him 
those  coins  only  which,  in  imitation  of  his  great  seal,  have  a  mullet,  or  mullets,  on  the  obverse.  If  this 
appropriation  be  just,  he  appears  to  have  coined  in  many  places  where  his  father  had  mints,  but  not  in  all, 
and  to  have  established  some  others.  He  employed  but  few  of  his  father's  moneyers.  From  the  weight 
and  fineness  of  bis  money  it  seems  that,  notwithstanding  his  necessities,  he  made  no  alteration  in  the 
standard. 

His  coins  bear  on  the  obverse  his  name  and  title,  except  in  one  instance,  where  the  legend  is 
wiLLELMVS  only,  and  in  another,  which  is  inscribed  lvillem  dvo.=  The  reverses  have  the  town  and 
moneyer. 

In  the  following  list  of  mints  I  have  marked  with  *  those  names  which  appear  upon  his  father's  coins. 

O.Kford.* 
Rochester.* 

Rumney.* 

Sandwich.* 

St.  Edmundsbury. 
Shrewsbury.* 

Shaftesbury?* 

Nottingham  ?• 

Stamford.* 

Sudbury.* 

Southwark.* 

Tamwortb.* 
Thetford.* 

WalHngford.* 

Warham.* 

Wilton.* 

Winchester.* 

Wilton. 

The  names  of  his  moneyers  will  be  found  to  differ  considerably  from  those  which  appear  upon  the 
pennies  of  the  Conqueror.     Those  with  an  asterisk  occur  under  both  monarchs. 


B.ITHAI. 

Bath.* 

ERIC. 

' 

BRICSI. 
BKIGETSO. 

. 

Bristol.* 

BRIGSTSO. 

.. 

ERV. 

CANTI. 

CANTIEE. 
CANTVE. 

Canterbury.* 

CANTVI. 

CANTVLE. 

CNT.* 

CNTE. 

CNTLE.* 

CNTNEI. 

COL 
COLI. 

} 

Colchester.* 

CREEX. 

Crewkerne  ? 

DOF. 
DOLE. 

J 

Dover.* 

DOR. 

1 
J 

DORCES. 

Dorchester.* 

DORECST. 

EFR. 

York.* 

EUI. 

EI. 

EOF. 

York. 

GEPI. 

Ipswich.* 

GIFL. 
GIFLC. 

\ 
J 

Ilchestev.* 

GIPI. 

Ipswich. 

GLEI. 
GLEWE. 

J 

Gloucester.* 

GLF. 

GRANT. 

Cambridge.* 

HAMTVNE. 

Southampton. 

HARFRD. 
HIRFRD. 

} 

Hartford.* 

HREF,  forsan 

pro 

Hereford.* 

HETI. 

HSTI. 

Hastings.* 

HT. 

HVNT. 

Huntingdon 

lEX. 
lEXE. 

} 

Exeter.* 

III. 

L. 

LEHR. 

Leicester.* 

LEOF. 

Leominster. 

LEWI. 

Lewes.* 

Lie,  forsan  pro 

' 

LICOLEN. 

See  mints  of 

' 

Lincoln.* 

Henry  I. 

J 

LIEC. 

LIEWEN. 

Lewes  ? 

LIN. 

LINC. 

-. 

LINCLN. 

LINGO. 

Lincoln. 

LINCOLI. 

LIND. 

^ 

LVN. 

- 

LVND. 
LVNDE. 

1 

London. 

LVNDEI. 

LVNE.* 

NOR. 
NORTHWI. 

J 

Norwich.* 

ODE. 

ONWI. 

GTHEI. 

OTHRE. 

OTHRI. 

OXE. 

■ 

OXNE. 
OXNEI. 

> 

Oxford.* 

OXSNEI. 

OXSNII. 

EOFF. 

ROFI. 

RVM. 

RVME. 

RVMI. 

SACTT. 

SAN. 

SAND. 

SC.    EA. 

SCRO. 

SF. 

SUIEFI. 

SINTSTFNI. 

SXT. 

ST. 

STNF. 

sv. 

SVD. 

SVTH. 

SVTHEVR. 

SVTHEWI. 

SVTHEWR. 

TANV. 

TANW. 

THETF. 

THTFR. 

THTFRD. 

WAL. 

WALICE. 

WALIG. 

WERH. 

WEWH. 

WILTVNEN. 

WIN. 

WIXC. 

WINCE. 

WINCESt. 

WLTVNE. 


i 


'  About  the  year  1093  lie  raised  an  immense  sum  under  pre- 
tence of  lending  to  his  brother  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  10,000 
marcs  of  silver,  for  which  he  had  given  his  dukedom  as  a  security. 
On  this  occasion  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  abbesses  broke  in  pieces 
the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  their  churches  to  supply  the 
king's  necessities.  \_Bro7npton,  col.  992,  and  HovedeHy  who  gives 
the  date  of  1096,  col.  466.J     This  circumstance  seems  to  warrant 


a  suspicion  tliat  the  current  coins  were  not  sufficiently  plentiful  to 
answer  any  particular  emergency. 

"^  See  Supplement,  Part  ii.  plate  ii.  The  former  of  these 
affords  the  only  instance  of  the  Roman  w  on  his  coins.  On  his 
great  seal  he  is  styled  wilielmvs  :  dei  :  gkatia  :  rex  :  anglorvm. 

—  VVILIELMVS  :    DII    :   GRATIA  :   DVX   :    NORMANOHVM. 

[Sandford  and  Speed.] 
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HENRY  I. 

1 100.  The  sudden  death  of  William  Rufus,  on  the  1st  of  August  in  this  year,  gave  his  vounger 
brother  Henry  the  opportunity  of  seizing  the  throne,  in  the  absence  of  Robert,  his  senior,  and  conse- 
quently the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown.  After  a  slight  and  ineffectual  opposition,  he  established  himself  in 
the  government;  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  possession  of  what  he  had  so  unjustly  usurped,  he  soon  after 
his  accession'  ordained,  by  charter,  wise  and  politic  regulations,  evidently  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  his 
subjects.  Amongst  these  were  the  abolishing  of  moneyage, <=  an  oppressive  tax,  of  Norman  origin,  and 
unknown  to  this  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  denouncing  severe  punishment 
against  moneyers,  or  other  persons,  on  whom  counterfeit  coins  should  be  found.^  In  his  laws  it  was 
ordained  that  falsifiers  of  the  money  should  suffer  the  loss  of  a  hand,  without  redemption.^ 

Such,  however,  and  so  powerful  were  the  temptations  to  the  crime  of  counterfeiting,  that  this  penaltv, 
dreadful  as  it  may  appear,  was  insufficient  to  prevent  the  commission  of  it.  Accordingly  Henry,  on  his 
return  from  Normandy,  in  1105,  found  it  necessary  to  add  to  the  loss  of  a  hand,  the  further  punishment 
of  the  loss  of  sight,  and  emasculation.^  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  these  ordinances,  the  money 
was  in  1108  so  much  corrupted  as  to  render  a  new  coinage  absolutely  necessary.  At  that  time  the  coins 
were  picked  (probably  to  select  the  heaviest  for  melting),  bent,  broken,  and  in  consequence  were  frequently 
rejected :  it  was  therefore  ordained  that  the  former  punishments  should  be  continued,  and  that  no  penny, 
nor  halfpenny,  which  were  commanded  to  be  made  round,"  nor  even  a  farthing,  provided  it  were  perfect, 
should  be  refused.  These  regulations  are  said  to  have  been  productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  because  they  were  applied  by  the  king  to  relieve  the  land  from  its  burthens." 


'  1100,  Mai.  Varis,  p.  46.  1101,  Textus  Roji-nsis,  p.  51. 
1 10.3,  Bromlon,  col.  1022,  and  Hemiu^ford.  Gate,  vol.  II.  p.  470. 

-  There  was  formerly  a  payment  of  twelve  pence,  every  three 
years,  due  from  each  hearth  in  Normandy  for  moneyage,  and  for 
fouage,  or  the  privilege  of  cutting  wood  in  the  forests  for  firing. 
It  seems  to  have  been  almost  peculiar  to  that  duchy,  and  was  paid, 
or  at  least  one  part  of  it,  that  the  money  might  not  be  changed  ; 
for  in  those  times  the  seigneurage  which  was  taken  upon  every 
alteration  of  the  coins  was  highly  oppressive,  and  it  was  therefore 
commuted  for  by  this  tax.  It  was  introduced  into  England  either 
at  the  time  of,  or  soon  after,  the  Norman  Conquest.  [See  Du 
Cange,  voce  Slonetagium.] 

'   JTMins,  p.  234. 

*  Id.  p.  244.     See  JTiffiom  of  ilalmsbury,  p.  158. 

'  Knt/ghton,  col.  2:376;  Bromlon,  col.  1000;  and  Hemingford, 
p.  470,  stale  this  ordinance  to  have  been  made  in  1103,  by  the 
Great  Council  of  the  nation  assembled  in  London.  [SeeHetiry  of 
Hunlingdon,  p.  382,  and  Hoveden,  p.  478.] 

^  By  ibis  the  prophecy  of  ^ferlin,  dimidium  rotundum  erit, 
was  thought  to  be  accomplished.  \Contin.  Angto-Saxonis  Hist. 
Eccles.  BediE.  Bennn  Biit.  Scrip.  VehisHores,  p.  347.]  Alanus 
de  Insulis,  who  wrote  between  1166  and  1183,  explains  the  cir- 
cumstances which  immediately  precede  this,  by  events  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  and  then  adds  the  prophetic  words,  *'  Findetur  forma 
commercii,  dimidium  rotundum  erit.  Hoc  est  quod  dicit :  Num- 
mis  quibus  commertia  tolius  regni  fiebant,  per  medium  sphasrice 
circumcidi,  ac  rotundari  prsecepit,  ad  certum  pondus.**  \_Prophetia 
AngUcana  ij-  Romana.  Hoc  est,  Blerlini  Ambrosii  Britanni,  ex 
incubo  olim,ante  annos  mille  ducentes  in  Anglia  nati  Vaticinia,  a 
VOL.  I. 


Galfrido  Monumetensi  Latine  conscripta,  una  cum  septem  libris 
explanationum  in  eandem  prophetiam,  Alanide  Insulis.  Franco- 
furli,  12nio,  1C08.  p.  88.1  Mr.  Leake  says,  "  Some  of  these  small 
pieces  (i.  e.  the  halfpennies  and  farthings)  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
several  of  the  IMusea  of  the  curious,  having  the  king's  head  crowned, 
as  on  bis  penny,  with  a  pearled  diadem,  but  without  any  maimer 
of  inscription.*'  [Jfislorical  AccotitU  of  Englisit  ^loney,  2d  edit.  p. 
48.]  What  these  were  cannot  now  be  discovered,  for  nothing  in 
the  least  resembling  them  is  to  be  found  in  any  cabinet.  From 
]Mr.  Leake's  imperfect  description  I  should  suspect  that  they  were 
pennies  clipped  down  to  the  inner  circle,  for  the  purpose  of  impo- 
sition, and  that,  when  the  fraud  was  detected,  they  were  all 
destroyed. 

'  Hoveden,  p.  471.  An  incorrect  statement  of  the  above  has 
led  Sperling,  a  German  author  of  some  eminence,  into  a  most 
ridiculous  error.  Simeon  of  Durham  says,  "  Et  quoniam  siepis- 
sime  dum  denarii  eligebantur,  flectebanlur,  rumpebantur,  respue- 
bantur,  statuit,  ut  nuUus  denarius  vel  obolus,  quos  et  rotundos 
esse  instituit,  aut  etiam  quadrans  integer  esset.  Ex  quo  facto 
magnum  bonum  Regno  creatum  est,  quia  ipse  Rex  hsec  in  seculari- 
bus  ad  relevandas  terra?  srumnasagebat."  \^Sirii.  Dunehn.  col.  231.] 

From  these  words  Sperling  concludes  that  Henry  1.  was  the 
reviver  of  bracteate  money  in  Europe;  which  he  proves  thus;  — 
The  words  uon  integer  do  not  mean  broken  into  halves  or  quarters 
(as  the  coin  usually  was,  by  means  of  a  cross  deeply  impressed  on 
it)  but  a  thin  and  light  money,  stamped  on  one  side  only,  and 
consequently  of  that  kind  which  is  now  called  bracteate.  The 
magnum  bonum  terrae  was,  according  to  his  idea,  the  impossibility 
of  counterfeiting  the  coin,   by  base  metal  covered  with  silver,  on 

Y 
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ANNALS    OF    THE    COINAGE  : 


1118.  If  Pry  line  be  correct  in  fixing  the  date  of  the  18th  of  this  king  to  that  Great  Roll  which 
was  supposed  to  be  of  the  5th  of  Stephen,'  it  was  in  this  year  that  Algar  and  Spracheling  were  amerced 
at  ten  marks  of  silver  for  a  misdemeanor  (in  coining  or  uttering)  false  money  ;^  and  in  this  year  also 
Godwin  Quacheliand  was  fined  in  four  marks  of  gold  to  be  quit  of  a  plea   (or  accusation)   of  (falsified) 

money.* 

About  this  time,  I  presume,  or  possibly  a  little  earlier,  must  have  been  issued  a  writ  directed  to 
Sampson  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Urso  of  Abetot,  and  all  Barons,  French  and  English,  in  Worcestershire,  by 
which  it  was  commanded  that  all  burgesses,  and  all  other  persons  dwelling  in  burghs,  as  well  French  as 
Eno-lish,  should  swear  to  keep  and  defend  the  king's  mint  in  England,  and  not  to  falsify  his  money.  And 
if  any  one  should  be  found  with  counterfeit  money  upon  him,  and  should  not  be  able  to  clear  himself  from 
the  crime  of  falsifying,  or  to  prove  from  whom  he  received  the  false  coins,  he  should  suffer  at  least  the  loss 
of  his  right  hand,  and  castration.  Also  it  was  forbidden  that  any  moneyer  should  exchange  money,  except 
in  his  own  county,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  two  credible  witnesses  of  the  same  county ;  and  if  he  should 
be  taken  exchanging  money  in  any  other  county,  he  should  be  punished  as  a  false  coiner.  It  was  likewise 
commanded  that  no  person,  except  he  were  a  moneyer,  should  presume  to  exchange  money.* 

The  strong  hand  of  the  law  having  proved  ineffectual  for  the  protection  of  the  coins,  the  censures  of 
the  church  were,  in  1123,  called  in  to  its  aid.  At  a  council  which  was  holden  at  Rome  in  that  year,  when 
Callixtus  the  Second  presided,  some  ancient  statutes  were  revived,  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  whoever 
should  knowingly  make,  or  studiously  circulate,  false  money,  should  be  separated  from  the  congregation  of 
the  faithful  as  one  accursed,  an  oppressor  of  the  poor,  and  a  disturber  of  the  state.^ 

1125.  These  ecclesiastical  denunciations  seem  likewise  to  have  been  pronounced  in  vain,  for,  in 
about  two  years  afterward,  the  king  sent  orders  from  Normandy,  for  the  punishment  of  all  the  moneyers 
in  England,'"'  by  inflicting  upon  them  the  severest  sentence  of  the  law;  because  the  money  was  so  cor- 
rupted that  it  would  not  pass  in  any  market. 

In  compliance  with  these  commands,  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  summoned  them,  throughout  all 
England,  to  appear  at  Winchester  against  Christmas-day.  When  they  arrived  there,  they  were  taken  apart 
singly,  and  underwent  the  dreadful  infliction.  The  whole  was  done  within  the  twelve  days  before 
Christmas,  and  indeed,  saith  the  Chronicler,   most  justly,  for  they  had  brought  the  greatest  loss  upon  the 


.iccoiint  of  its  thinness,  and  the  removing  tlie  necessity  of  breaking 
the  pieces  by  providing  smaller  denominations  of  money.  This 
example  of  our  Henry,  he  says,  soon  passed  into  Denmark  and 
Gennany,  to  their  great  profit  likewise.  [Spcrliiigiiis,  De  Num- 
monim  Bracteatoruin  ^  Cavorum  origine.  Lubecae,  4to.  1700,  p. 
79.1  Had  he  been  more  acquainted  witli  our  ancient  historians  he 
would  doubtless  have  corrected  this  wild  idea  from  a  perusal  of 
Hoveden's  rational  statement,  which  would  have  led  him  to  sus- 
pect some  corruption  in  the  text  of  Simeon  of  Durham,  that 
might  deprive  our  monarch  of  the  honour,  for  such  he  seems  to 
think  it,  of  having  revived  the  coinage  of  hollow  monies. 

The  passage  stands  thus  in  Hoveden  : — '*  Et  quoniam  dum 
denarii  eligebantur,  flectehantur,  rumpebantur,  tespuebantur,  sta- 
tuit,  ut  nuUus  denarius  vel  obulus,  quos  et  rotundos  esse  jussit,  aut 
etiam  quadrans,  u  integer  esset,  respiteretur:''  it  differs  in  the  two 
words  which  are  marked  with  italics,  from  the  reading  in  Florence 
of  Worcester,  Eadnier,  Simeon  of  Durham,  William  of  Malms- 
bury,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  William  of  Newburg,  and  Gervase 
of  Canterbury.  All  these,  however,  can  be  considered  but  as  one 
authority,  for  they  are  echoes  only  of  the  continuer  of  Marianus 
Scotus's  Chronicle.  I  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  adopting 
Hoveden's  text,  from  my  utter  incapacity  (which  has  sought  in 
vain  for  assistance  from  several  learned  friends)  to  elicit  any  mean- 
ing from  the  statement  in  the  other  chronicles. 

If  I  have  rightly  inteipreted  integer  as  intending  perfect  in 
form,  then  Hoveden  has  given  a  law  affording  a  proper  sanction 
to  the  unmutilated  coins. 


Absurd  as  Sperling's  comment  upon  it  may  be,  there  are  still 
others  nearly  as  ridiculous  ;  for  instance — **  Et  quia  eligebantur 
boni  denarii,  et  aliqualiter  fracti  rumpeliantur  vel  respuebantur, 
statuit  ut  nuUus  denarius  vel  obolus,  quos  et  rotundos  esse  jussit, 
aut  etiam  quadrans,  integer  esset,  sed  aliqua  fraclura,  in  eis  jrema- 
neret.  In  quo  facto  magnntn  evenit  commodum  toti  Regno."  [W. 
Hemingford,  sub  anno  1 103.] — *^  Cum  nummos  fractos  licet  boni 
argenti  venditoribus  non  recipi  audisset,  omnes  velfrangi  vel  incidi 
pr^Ecepit."     [U'ill.  Maimeshiiriensis^  p.  162.] 

'  Aurum  Reginee  Add.  Appendir,  p.  5. 

'  Mag.  Rot.  b  Steph.  Rot.  15.  a.  Madox,  Hist.  Excheq.  vol.  i. 
p.  -277. 

3  Idem.  Rot.  15.  a.      Idem.  p.  497. 

*   Lib.  Rub.  Scacc.  folio  163  b.  copied  by  Mr.  G.  North. 

»  Sim.  Dunelm.  col.  248,  249. 

"  The  number  on  which  this  sentence  was  executed,  was  94. 
\_Annal.  deMargan,  sub  anno  1124.]  In  this  date  of  1124,  Ralph 
de  Diceto  and  Gul.  Gemmeticensis  agree.  But  Wikes  .and  the 
Annals  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury  fix  it  in  1125  ;  Simeon  of  Dur- 
ham and  Alured  of  Beverley  in  1126  ;  and  Fordun,  in  his  Scoti- 
chronicon,  so  late  as  1 127.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  also,  which  I 
have  followed,  dates  it  in  1125;  and,  in  the  year  preceding,  it 
records  a  fact  which  I  have  not  found  elsewhere,  viz.  that  at  a 
Council  held  at  Chester,  between  the  feast  of  St  Andrew  and 
Christmas  Day,  six  persons  underwent  the  dreadful  sentence  which 
the  law  had  denounced  against  false  coiners."     [Sub  anno  1 124.] 
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whole  nation,  by  the  immense  quantity  of  base  metal  which  they  had  circulated.;     They  were  afterwards 
compelled  to  abjure  the  realm,  and  to  go  into  banishment.- 

Three  moneyers  alone,  belonging  to  \\  inchester,  are  said  to  have  escaped  this  cruel  execution,^  and 
to  them,  therefore,  says  Dr.  Milner,  was  committed  the  charge  of  making  a  new  coinage  to  supplv  the 
whole  kingdom,  all  the  base  money  being  cried  down  and  cut  to  pieces.^ 

For  this  act  of  rigorous  justice  Henry  is  praised  in  the  highest  terms  by  historians  and  chronicles, 
who  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  singular  instance  of  uprightness. ^ 

Immediately  afterwards,  the  money  was  changed ;  the  consequence  of  which,  if  some  chroniclers  may- 
be believed,  was  such  a  dearness  of  provisions,  as  amounted  to  an  actual  famine. « 

Another  chronicler,  however,  imputes  this  famine  to  more  probable  causes,  namely,  to  the  storms  and 
excessive  rains  which  continued  through  the  whole  summer  of  the  year  1 1-25,  with  scarcely  the  exception 
of  a  single  day.^ 

In  this  year  King  Henry  founded  an  abbey  at  Reading  in  Berksliire,  and  gave  to  it,  amongst  other 
privileges,  a  mint  and  one  moneyer.^ 

The  English  goldsmiths  seem  to  have  been  at  this  time  eminent  for  excellence  of  workmanship,  and 
were  sometimes  invited  to  practise  their  art  in  foreign  courts.  Anketil,  who  was  afterwards  a  monk  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and  made  the  shrine  there,  resided  during  seven  years  in  Denmark,  by  the  command 
and  at  the  request  of  the  monarch.  Whilst  he  continued  there,  he  was  employed  in  a  variety  of  goldsmith's 
work,  and  was  appointed  the  keeper  of  his  mint,  and  chief  moneyer.9 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  following  writ  was  issued : 

No  date,  but  placed  between  1132 — 11-35.  Sciatis  quod  volo  &  precipio  ut  omnes  burgenses  &  omnes 
illi  qui  in  burgis  morantur,  tarn  Franci  quam  Angli,  jurent  tenere  &  servare  monetam  meam  in  Ano-Ha,  ut 
non  consentiant  falsitatem  monete  mee. 

Et  si  quis  cum  falso  denario  inventus  fuerit,  si  warant,  inde  revocaverit.  ad  eum  ducatur;  et  si  ilium 
inde  comprobare  poterit,  fiat  justicia  mea  de  ipso  warant,  si  vero  non  poterit  probare  de  ipso  falsonario, 
fiat  justicia  mea.  Scil'.  de  dextro  pugno  &  testiculis.  Si  autem  nullum  warant' inde  revocaverit,  portet 
inde  judicium,  se  nescire  nominare  vel  cognoscere  aliquem  a  quo  acceperit. 

Preterea  defendo  ne  aliquis  monetarius  denarios  mutet,  nisi  in  comitatu  suo,  &  hoc  coram  duobus 
legitimis  testibus  de  ipso  comitatu.  Etsi  in  alio  comitatu  mutando,  denarius  captus  fuerit,  sic  captus  sit, 
ut  falsonarius.  Etnullus  sitausus  cam  hire  denarios,  nisi  monetarius.  Apud  West,  in  Xat.  Domini.  Lib. 
Rub.  Scacc.  Westm.  163  d.'" 


'  Before  Christmas  this  year,  King  Henry  sent  from  Xor- 
mandy  to  England,  and  commanded  ttiat  all  the  moneyers  of  Eng- 
land should  be  deprived  of  their  limbs ;  namely,  of  their  right 
hands.  And  this,  because  a  man  might  have  a  pound,  and  yet  not 
be  able  to  spend  a  penny  at  a  market.  And  Roger,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  sent  over  all  England,  and  desired  all  of  them  to  come 
to  Winchester  at  Christmas,  and  when  they  came  thither,  his  men 
took  them  one  by  one  and  cut  off  their  right  hands.  All  this  was 
done  within  the  twelve  days,  and  with  much  justice,  because  they 
had  ruined  this  land  with  the  great  quantity  of  bad  metal  which 
they  all  bought."  [Chron.  Sax.  sub  anno  1125.]  Gul.  Gemmeti- 
censis  says  the  money  was  so  debased  with  tin,  that  scarcely  one 
third  part  was  silver  ;  and  that  Henry  was  informed  of  it  by  his 
soldiers  in  Normandy,  who  found  they  could  not  purchase  so  much 
with  their  pay  as  they  had  done  heretofore,  when  the  money  was 
made  of  silver.      [Du  Chesne,  Scrip.  Xorman.  p.  303.] 

'  Wikesy  sub  anno  1125,  He  does  not  speak  of  this  punish, 
ment  comprehending  nearly  all  the  moneyers,  as  some  other 
chroniclers  do,  but  says  that  all  who  were  found  guilty  suffered. 

'  Annai.  Eccl.  Winton.   Whartoni  Aug.  Sacra,  sub  anno  1125. 

*  I  am  at  a  loss  for  the  authority  under  which  Dr.  Milner 
states  thisvery  extraordinary  anecdote.  He  quotes  Will.  Malmes. 
bury,  but  without  referring  to  any  page.     All  that  I   can   find 


respecting  breaking  or  cutting  of  money  is  at  page  162,  in  these 
words  :  *'  Cum  nummos  fractos  ticei  botii  argertti  venditoribus  non 
recipi  audisset,  omnes  frangi  vel  incidi  prsecepit ;"  but  the  words 
in  italics  show  that  it  was  not  the  refusal  of  base  money,  but  of 
good,  when  broken,  that  this  extraordinary  measure  was  intended 
to  remedy. 

'  The  author  of  the  Annals  of  Waverley  coolly  says  it  is  worth 
your  while  to  hear  how  severe  King  Henry  of  England  was  against 
offenders.  \_AnnaL  ifaver,  sub  an.  1125.]  Gul.  Gemmeticensis 
begins  his  panegyric  with  saying,  that  the  action  shewed  the 
severity  of  his  justice  against  the  wicked,  and  his  contempt  of  gain 
in  comparison  of  uprightness.  He  then  exclaims,  "  O  virum  de- 
fensorem  justitiae,  &  iniquitatis  acerrimum  punitorem  !  O  si  vellet 
redemptionem  accipere  pro  tot  hominum  impiorum  membris, 
quanta  millia  talentorum  posset  inde  lucrari !  Sed,  ut  diximus, 
sprevit  pecuniam  amore  justitise."  [Z)u  Chesne,  Scrip.  A'orman,  p. 
303.] 

'  See  the  Contimialion  of  Florence  of  JForceiter,  sub  anno  1 125. 

'  Annales  de  Morgan,  sub  anno  1125. 

'  ilonasticon  Anglic,  vol.  i.  p.  417.  See  the  account  of  Read- 
ing Mint.  '  Mat.  Paris,  p.  1010. 

'"  Rymer's  Fccdera,  edit.  1816,  vol.  i.  p.  12.  This  is  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  writ  already  mentioned  in  page  5. 
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ANNALS    OF    THE    COINAGE: 


The  types  of  his  coins  are  as  various  as  those  of  any  monarch  in  the  English  series. 

The  name  and  title  of  Henry  I.  are  variously  written  upon  the  obverse  of  his  money.  On  some 
pieces  h.  r.  only  are  found;  on  others,  henricvs;  on  otliers,  his  name  and  title;  and  on  others,  his  name 
and  title  as  king  of  the  English. i  The  reverses  bear  the  name  of  the  mint  and  moneyer,  which  in  some 
instances  are  placed  within  two  concentric  circles.^  One  penny  h;ts  pax  across  the  centre  of  the  reverse, 
which  probably  alludes  to  the  peace  which  was  concluded  between  him  and  his  brother  Robert,  A.D.  1101, 
according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle.^ 

The  following  names  of  his  mints  have  been  collected : 


ATLE. 

LEIC. 

Leicester. 

s. 

BADO. 

1  Bath. 

LEW. 

Lewes. 

SEDM. 

St  Edmundsbury. 

BATHA. 

LICOLEN. 

1 

SERBI. 

Salisbury. 

BEDEF. 
BEDEFO. 

}  Bedford. 

LIN. 
LISC. 

■  Lincoln. 

SNOTN. 
STANF. 

} 

Nottingham. 
Stamford. 

BISES. 

LINCO. 

STANFOR. 

BRIST. 

1  Bristol. 

LINDCOE. 

STEN. 

ERISTO. 

LON. 

SV. 

Ci. 

- 

LVN. 

SVD. 

Sudbury. 

CAN. 

LVND. 

SVT. 

" 

CANT. 

.'  Canterbur}'. 

LV.NDE. 

SVTHI. 

> 

Southwark. 

CANTER. 

J 

LVSDEE. 

'  Loudon. 

SVTWE. 

CANTVA. 

J 

LVXDENE. 

SVTWVB. 

J 

CES. 

1  Chester. 

LVXDN. 

TAMEWV. 

Tamworth. 

CESTE. 

LVNDO. 

TET. 

] 

CICES. 

Chichester. 

LVNDOX. 

THTF. 

Thetford. 

COLEC. 

COLECES. 

T  Colchester. 

LVXDOXI.                 ) 
NE. 

Newark. 

THTFR. 
WARA. 

Wareham. 

EBO. 

York. 

NOR. 

WELLIGL. 

] 

GIPE. 

Ipswich. 

XORHA. 

Northampton. 

WELLIGLI. 

Wallingford. 

GLOCE. 

Gloucester. 

XOUWIC. 

Norwich. 

WELLING. 

HADEW. 

OXNE. 

O.xford. 

WIN, 

HAM. 

Southampton. 

■ 

Reading. 

WINC. 

Winchester. 

HASTI. 

Hastings. 

RIC. 

WINCE. 

EERE. 

Hereford. 

ROFI. 
RVFA. 

•  Rochester. 

WiXCESTR. 

, 

LE. 

WIXTRSIB. 

LEI. 

Leicester. 

RVMI. 

Rumney. 

WIRECEST. 

Worcester. 

His  moneyers  were : 


AHEMVAL. 

ALARIC. 

ALEN. 

ALFW. 

ALFWINE. 

ALGAR. 

ALRICVS. 

ARGIL. 

BADEWER. 

BARLIAT. 

BRIETHRIC* 

CHITEL. 

CINRI. 


COL. 

GODWINE. 

CRISTREI. 

GOEFREL 

DERLIXC. 

GOL. 

DVXINC. 

GREGOR. 

EDMTND. 

HENF  -  -  - 

ELFWINE. 

HERMER. 

EXGELMAX. 

lELFWINE 

Qu.thelastSletters. 

lORDAN. 

ETVRI. 

LEFWARD. 

FVCRED. 

LEFWISE. 

GERAVD. 

LIFVSE. 

GLEDWINE.^ 

MORVS. 

GODRIC. 

XEGELVS. 

OC. 

ORDGAR. 

ORDGVR. 

ORIM. 

OSBR. 

OSVLF. 

OSWABD.* 

PAIEN. 

RAVF. 

RAP. 

RICARD. 

RICHARD. 

ROBERT. 


ROLLAXD. 

RVXCEBI. 

SAIN. 

SAM. 

SEWINE. 

SIGAR. 

SIGHAR. 

SMIENE. 

SMIERNE. 

SMIORNE. 

SPRACHELIXG.' 

TVCRED. 

WALFDORD. 


WALFORD. 

WIXEDI. 

WINTERLED. 

WINTVUED. 

WITT. 

WVLETHORD. 

WVLFINE. 

WYLFRED. 

WVLFRIC. 

WVLFRIXE. 

«TLFWIX. 

WVLFWIXE. 

WVLFWOED. 

WVLGAR. 


'  His  title  on  his  great  seal  is  (with  the  exception  of  the  name) 
precisely  the  same,  on  both  sides,  as  that  of  William  II.  [Sand- 
ford  and  Spt'ed-I 

-  Supplement,  Pan  ii.  Plate  i.  No.  3. 

^  Supplement,  Plate  i.  No.  7.  As  it  is  without  a  sceptre, 
Leake  thinks  it  may  be  of  Hen.  ii.  coined  in  the  life  of  Stephen, 
after  he  had  forced  him  to  an  agreement,  and  secured  the  reversion 
of  the  crown,  p.  47. 


'  He  and  Godwine  were  moneyers  at  Oxford,     ilonast.  Ang. 
vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

'  He  and  Robert  were  moneyers  in  Rochester.     3Ir.  North's 
JIs.  note  to  Folkes's  Tables. 

*  iNIoneyer  in  Southwark.     North's  Ms.  note. 

'  Spracheling  and  Algar,  moneyers  in  London.     North's  Ms. 
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STEPHEN. 

On  the  demise  of  Henry,  A.  D.  1135,  the  male  line  of  the  Normans  being  extinct,  Stephen  Earl  of  Boloo-ne 
and  Montaign,  third  son  of  Stephen  Earl  of  Biois,  by  Alice,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  usurped  the 
government,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  cousin  Maude,  the  only  surviving  child  of  Henry;  and  justified  his 
usurpation  by  the  plea  that  no  female  had  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  England. ^  His  reign  was,  in  conse- 
quence, perpetually  disturbed  by  her  claims,  and  his  power  so  much  weakened,  that  in  1 147  the  laws  were 
in  so  impotent  a  state,  that  every  man  did  whatsoever  pleased  him.  The  necessities  of  Stephen  had,  before 
this  period,  induced  him,  as  it  was  reported,  to  diminish  the  weight  which  the  penny  bore  in  the  reign  of 
his  predecessor,  whose  immense  treasures  he  had  quickly  dissipated  for  the  maintenance  of  his  armies.- 
This,  together  with  other  proofs  of  weakness,  had  so  reduced  his  authority,  that  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
was  harassed  by  the  lords  of  castles,  who  were  tyrants  in  their  respective  districts,  where  they  assumed  the 
state  and  privileges  of  kings.  Each  castle  had  its  mint,'  from  whence  issued  so  much  light  and  debased 
money,  that  in  ten  or  more  shillings  the  value  of  twelve  pence  could  scarcely  be  found.*  It  has  been 
asserted,  but  I  believe  without  sufficient  authority,  that  these  castles  were  erected  by  special  license  from 
the  king,  in  order  to  be  a  defence  against  the  Empress  Maude,  whose  coming  he  dreaded.^ 

lu  1 149,  her  son  Henry,  Duke  of  Normandy,  invaded  England  with  a  large  army,  to  which  many 
castles  and  places  of  strength  were  yielded.  He  then  struck  a  new  coin,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Duke's  money ;''  and  not  only  he  coined,  but  also  all  the  men  in  power,  whether  bishops,  earls,  or  barons, 
made  their  own  money.  But  when  the  duke  himself  came,  he  put  down  the  coins  of  the  greater  part 
of  them.^ 

1150.  In  the  following  year,  Stephen,  when  at  York,  exacted  from  his  nobles  sums  of  money  propor- 
tioned to  their  rank  and  fortunes.  The  people  were  at  this  time  extravagantly  expensive,  for  every  one  at 
his  pleasure  debased  the  coins  both  in  their  value  and  in  their  impression.^ 

1152.  Two  years  after  this,  the  king  attempted  to  secure  the  throne  to  his  family,  by  proposing  to 
crown  his  son  Eustace,  and  to  supersede  Henry.  But  his  design  was  frustrated  bv  the  refusal  of  Theodbald, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  forbidden  by  the  Pope  to  crown  the  son  of  a  king  who  had  usurped 
the  throne  in  violation  of  the  solemn  oath  which  he  had  sworn  to  Maude.'-'  This  attempt,  however,  to 
disinherit  Henry,  and  to  cut  him  oft'  from  the  succession  to  the  crown,  brought  him  immediately  to  England, 
in  order  to  take  effectual  measures  for  making  himself  master  of  the  kingdom.  After  a  contest  of  some 
months'  continuance,  the  distressed  condition  of  Stephen's  affiiirs  induced  him  to  listen  to  terms  of  accom- 
modation, and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Wallingford  in  1 153.'"  This  convention  provided  for  the  succession 
of  Henry  upon  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  castles  which,  during  this  reign,  had 


'  Santlford,  p.  38. 

"  William  of  Malmsbury,  p.  18o.  The  same  author  says,  that 
Henry  left  in  his  treasury,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  nearly 
100,000/. ;  the  **  denarii  of  which  sum  were  exquisitissimi  ;"  and 
there  was  besides  great  wealtli,  consisting  of  vases  of  the  precious 
metals,  &c.,  p.  179. 

'  William  of  Xewburgh,  lib.  i.  cap.  22.  IBromton,  mX.  1036. 
flifmin^/oi-rf,  p.  487].  Trivet  says,  "erantque  in  Anglia  tot  quo- 
dammodo  Reges,  vel  potius  tyranni,  quot  castcllorum  domini, 
habentes  singuli  percussuram  proprii  nuraismatis,  &  potestatem 
dicendi  subditis  Regio  more  jura."     \_Annales,  sub  anno  II48J. 

'   William  of  Malniiliury,  p.  185. 

*  Fabian's  Chronicle,  vol.  i.  p.  333.      Polychronicon,  folio  283. 

'  Mr.  North  says  :  "On  this  coin  perhaps  is  Dux  instead  of 
Rex."  IMS  note  to  Folkes's  Table.  No  such  coin,  however,  has 
yet  been  discovered. 


^  Hoveden,  p.  490.  This  is  so  obscurely  expressed  by 
Hoveden,  that  it  is  difficult  to  disco%er  whether  he  intends  the 
duke's  coming  in  1149,  or  his  second  coming  in  1153,  when  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  him  and  Stephen ;  or  indeed 
whether  the  expression  may  not  with  greater  propriety  be  referred 
to  the  following  year,  when  he  came  to  England  to  claim  the 
sovereignty. 

'  Sim.  Dunelm.  Continualio,  col.  278. 

'  Chron.  Gerv.  Dorobom.  col.  1371. 

'"  On  this  occasion  is  supposed  to  have  been  struck  that  re- 
markable coin,  which  bears  on  its  obverse  two  rude  whole  length 
figures,  representing,  as  it  is  conjectured,  Stephen  and  Henry.  It 
may  have  been  intended  to  commemorate  this  event  by  those 
figures;  but  there  is  notliing  in  the  legend  to  authorize  the  sup- 
position, as  it,  like  tlie  greater  part  of  Stephen's  coins,  reads  only 
STIEFVE  R.  without  I'AX,  Or  any  other  allusion  to  peace,  or  to  the 
name  of  Henry,  the  other  party  in  the  treaty. 
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ANNALS    OF    THE    COINAGE  ; 


been  illegally  erected.  They  amounted  in  number  to  eleven  hundred  and  fifteen.  The  king  also  declared 
that  the  current  money  should  be  made  of  silver,  and  should  be  one  and  the  same  throuohout  the  kingdom.' 

This  latter  clause  confirms  the  accounts  before  given  of  the  wretched  state  to  which  the  coin  was 
reduced  by  the  necessities  of  the  king,  and  by  the  powers  which  his  subjects  had  usurped.  Historians  do 
not  inform  us  whether  the  money  was  restored  to  purity,  in  conformity  with  the  provision  of  this  article ; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  not,  because  Stephen  never  carried  into  execution  the 
preceding  article,  which  required  the  demolition  of  the  castles  where  the  mints  were  situated,  from  whence 
a  great  part  of  the  adulterated  money  had  issued.-  It  is  probable  that  the  power  of  Stephen  was  inadequate  to 
the  performance  of  these  covenants,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  willingly  suffered  the  continuance  of 
such  usurpations.  The  castles  were  destroyed  by  Henry  H.  immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.^ 
None  of  the  coins  which  were  thus  struck  by  the  barons,  in  defiance  of  the  king's  autiiority,  have  yet  been 
discovered,  unless  that  very  singular  penny  minted  at  Derby,  with  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor  on  the 
reverse,  can  be  admitted  as  one  of  that  description.*  That  it  is  not,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  its  being 
of  standard  silver,  and  of  full  weight ;  circumstances  which  by  no  means  agree  with  the  accounts  which  are 
given  of  the  baronial  coins.  But  although  we  have  none  of  the  coins  which  were  struck  by  the  usurping 
barons,  yet  some  are  certainly  known  which  were  minted  by  nobles  related  to  Stephen.  Such  are  the 
pennies  with  the  name  of  his  son  Eustace,  which  have  on  the  reverse  either  the  name  of  the  city  of  York, 
or  else  are  marked  with  unmeaning  ornaments  instead  of  a  legend,  in  a  manner  which  exactly  resembles 
some  of  the  coins  of  Stephen. 

Such  likewise  is  the  penny  of  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  king's  brother. 

And  such  is  that  with  the  name  of  Robert,  the  base  cousin  of  Stephen.^ 

These  coins,  it  is  probable,  do  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  liistorians,  when  they  speak  of 
money  which  was  struck  in  open  defiance  of  the  king's  authority ;  for  it  may  with  great  appearance  of 
likelihood  be  presumed  that  persons  so  nearly  related  to  him  did  not  usurp  the  privilege  of  coining,  but 
enjoj-ed  it  by  a  particular  grant;  especially  as  Stephen  is  known  to  have  conveyed  such  power  by  charter 
to  others,  in  no  way  connected  with  him  by  blood."' 

His  coins  are  almost  invariably  ill  struck,  which  gives  the  workmanship  an  appearance  more  rude  than 
it  will  be  found  upon  closer  examination  to  be.  The  Derby  penny  above-mentioned  is,  however,  a  very 
remarkable  exception,  for  it  is  perfect  in  all  parts,  but  the  execution  is  most  barbarously  uncouth. 

Although  his  coins  are  scarce,  yet  a  considerable  variety  of  tvpes  is  to  be  found.  His  name  on  the 
obverse  is  commonly  ill-spelled,  and  occurs  frequently  without  his  title.  When  that  appears,  it  is  simply 
REX,  without  any  addition.  On  the  Derby  penny  his  name  is  given  with  a  Latin  termination,  stephanvs 
REX,  and  is  the  only  instance  wherein  ph  are  used  upon  the  king's  coins,  the  name  being  in  all  other  cases 
written  with  an  f.     On  the  penny  of  Henry  Bishop  of  Winchester  the  name  is  also  stephanvs.? 

The  reverses  bear  in  general  the  mint  and  moneyer,  but  it  is  peculiar  to  coins  of  this  reign  to  exhibit 
reverses  without  any  legend,  the  outer  circle  being  charged  with  unmeaning  ornaments.^ 


'  Matthew  Paris,  p.  72. 

'  Will,  of  NewbuT-gh  says  that,  after  this  treaty,  "  Rex  Ste- 
phanits  fastu  regio,  fineis  Anglic  lustrans,  et  se  tanquam  Regem 
novum  ostentans,  suscipiebatur  ab  omnibus  &  decenti  magnifi- 
centia  colebatur ;  &  incendebantur  ante  faciem  ejus,  &  quodam- 
modo  liquiBebant  sicut  cera  a  facie  ignis,  munitiones  adulters, 
qu£e  erant  improborum  receptacula,  &  spelunea  latronum."  [lib.  i. 
cap.  xxxii]. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  former  extract  from  Wm.  de  Xew- 
burgh,  he  himself  speaks  of  Henry  II.  as  the  destroyer  of  these 
castles,  in  lib.  ii.  cap.  1,  as  does  also  Walsingham  in  Ypodigma 
Neustrias,  p.  446,  who  gives  1115  as  the  number  actually  de- 
stroyed. 

*  See  Supplement,  Part  ii.  Plate  ii.  No.  15,  and  also  No.  21, 


which  is  supposed  to  be  a  baronial  coin.  The  latter  of  these  I 
believe  to  be  a  Danish  coin. 

^  But  see  the  account  of  these  coins  at  the  end  of  this  reign. 

'  To  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  his  successor,  for  instance. 
See  History  of  Lichfield  Mint. 

'  The  inscription  on  his  great  seal  does  not  vary  from  that  of 
his  predecessor.     \_San(lJbrd  and  Speed'\. 

'  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  practice  exactly  similar 
to  this  on  the  money  of  contemporary  monarchs.  Le  Blanc  has 
given  a  coin  of  Philip  d' Alsace,  earl  of  Flanders,  and  others  of 
Philippe  le  Long  and  Charles  le  Bel,  kings  of  France  (all  at 
periods  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Stephen'),  with  ornamented 
outer  circles  on  the  reverse,  but  they  have  all  an  inner  circla 
which  bears  a  legend. 


STEPHEN. 
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He  had  mints  at  the  following  places : 


CA. 

CAN. 

CANT. 

CARD. 

CICE. 

CO. 

DERSI. 

ET. 

EVERW. 

EXC. 

EXCE. 

OIF. 

GLOVC. 

GOVE. 

HANTVNE, 

HEDEN. 

HEDVA. 


>  Canterbury. 

Cardiff. 
Chichester. 


Derby. 

York. 

Exeter. 

Ipswich. 
Gloucester. 

Southampton. 
Hedingham. 
Hedingham  ? 


His  moneyers  were  : 


AEL. 

AELEM. 

AELHAR. 

ALFRIC. 

ALFWINE. 


ALLEM. 
BONIFACE. 

BOV 

DACVN. 

EDRICVS. 


HERE. 

LE. 

LEG. 

LEIRE. 

LEWES. 

LINCO. 

LV. 

LVN. 

LVND. 

LVNDE. 

NI 

NOR. 
NORVI. 
NORWIC. 
OX. 


FERRIS. 
GERARD. 

G FREI. 

HERMER. 

IVBERT. 

LEFREI. 


Hereford. 

Chester. 
Leicester. 
Lewes. 
Lincoln. 

Loudon. 


Norwich. 

Oxford. 
Reading. 


LVN.' 

OSFREI. 
PAEN.< 

ROBEKD. 
RODERT. 
SIWABD. 


RISINGES. 
SANDW. 
S.   EDMV. 
SNOT. 
STAN. 

Castle  Rising. 

Sandwich. 

St.  Edniundsbury 

Nottingham. 

Stamford. 

SV. 
SVD. 

Sudbury. 
Southwark.' 
Thetford. 
Worcester.' 

TETE. 
WERE. 

WILT. 
WILTV. 

I  Wilton. 

WILTVN. 

J 

WIN. 
WINC. 

>  Winchester. 

WISINCEST. 

J 

SWEIN. 

SWTIDETS. 

THOBI. 

THOM. 

TOMAS. 

TOVI. 


WHICHELINVS. 

WILLEM. 

WLLEM. 

WLPO. 

WLPOLE. 

WLR. 


ALL. qu.  AEL?  above,      ericvs. 

Besides  these  coius,  which  issued  from  the  royal  mints  in  this  reign,  others  are  known  which,  as  has 
been  before  observed,  were  probably  struck  by  virtue  of  a  license  from  the  crown. 

One  penny  of  this  kind  has  on  the  obverse  an  armed  man,  with  a  large  sword  in  his  hand,  and  this 
legend,  evstacivs,  and  on  the  reverse,  eboraci  edots.s  This  is  ascribed  to  Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen, 
and  was  probably  struck  during  his  residence  at  York  as  governor.  The  letters  which  follow  the  name  of 
the  city  I  am  unable  to  explain,  unless  they  are  the  blundered  name  of  the  moneyer,  which  seems  probable 
from  the  resemblance  they  bear  to  swtidets,  the  name  of  one  of  his  father's  moneyers. 

Another  coin  of  the  same  type,  in  Lord  Pembroke's  collection,  differs  from  this  in  reading  on  the 
reverse  omhsfil  svl-  :  which  also  may  possibly  be  the  moneyer's  name."  On  a  third  coin,  which  bears  the 
impression  of  a  lion  on  the  obverse,  his  name  is  written  eistaohivs,  and  the  reverse  is  charged  with  the  same 
kind  of  devices,  within  the  outer  circle,  as  are  to  be  found  upon  some  of  his  father's  pennies.^  He  is  also 
supposed  to  have  struck  money  at  Boulogne.  It  has  his  name  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  vrbs 
bononie.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  coin  is  correctly  appropriated,  for  there  were  several 
Earls  of  Boulogne  of  that  name  in  the  tenth  century .» 

There  is  likewise  a  penny,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  struck  by  Henry  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  brother  of  the  king.  This  coin  is  unique  in  Lord  Pembroke's  cabinet,  and  is  now  only  known  by  its 
representation  amongst  the  engravings  of  that  collection,  or  by  that  which  is  given  in  this  work.  It  has  on 
the  obverse  a  profile  head  croii'/iee?,  with  a  crosier  before  it,  and  this  legend,  henricvs  epc.  :  the  reverse 
reads  stephanvs  rex.i^  The  head  on  this  coin  so  exactly  resembles  that  on  one  of  Stephen's  pennies,  as  to 
warrant  a  suspicion  that  it  bears  the  portrait  of  the  king,  and  not  that  of  the  bishop.  The  crosier,  too, 
is  probably  nothing  more  than  an  ill-struck  sceptre,  whose  imperfection  has  been  overlooked,  because  it 
was  hastily  concluded  that  the  sacred  staflF  agreed  better  than  the  ensign  of  sovereignty  with  the  letters  epc. 
Mr.  Wise  pronounced  this  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  Stephen's  pennies;'"  and  Snelling  pleaded  for  its 
admittance  amongst  the  coins  of  that  monarch,  and  thought  it  was  before   excluded  on   account  of  its 


'  History  of  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  civiii. 

'  More  probably  Wareham. 

'  This  name  is  on  a  penny  struck  at  Risinges.  I  copied  it 
from  Mr.  Southgate's  collection. 

<  Snelling  reads  this  name  waex,  as  if  it  were  written  with 
the  Saxon  w. 


'  See  English  Coins,  Plate  ii.  No.  I. 

'  DucareCs  Atiglo-  Gallic  Coins,  p.  4,  and  Plate  iv.  No.  54. 
'  English  Silver  Coins,  Plale  i.  No.  19. 
®  DucareCs  Anglo-  Gallic  Coins,  page  4,  note  a. 
^  English  Silver  Coins,  Plate  i.  No.  21. 
'"  Nummorum  anliq  scriniis  Bodkianis  recondit.  Cat.  p.  237. 
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blundered  inscription.!  From  the  circumstance  of  the  king's  name  and  title  appearing  on  the  reverse,  and 
the  position  of  the  letters  hen  .  vs  epc  on  the  obverse  (for  the  letters  ric  are  marked  in  the  engraving  as  if 
they  were  not  distinctly  to  be  read  upon  the  coin,  and  therefore  I  put  them  out  of  the  question;)  from 
those  circumstances,  1  say,  it  appears  probable  that  the  coin,  if  accurately  drawn,  was  actually  struck  by  the 
bisbop,  but  under  the  king's  authority  and  permission,  and  on  the  express  condition  that  the  effigy  and 
name  of  the  sovereign  should  be  impressed  upon  it.  Ecclesiastical  coins,  which  bear  in  this  manner  the 
name  of  the  monarch  and  of  the  Archi)ishop  of  Canterbury,  may  be  seen  on  Plate  XII.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
series.    If  they  had  been  stamped  with  the  king's  portrait,  they  would  have  been  exactly  similar  to  this  penny. 

There  is  still  another  coin  which  issued  from  a  private  mint  in  this  reign,  but  under  circumstances 
which  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  decide  by  what  kind  of  authority  it  was  struck. 

The  obverse  is  impressed  with  the  figure  of  a  man  on  horseback,  with  a  large  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
with  this  inscription,  rodbertesestv.  The  reverse  is  precisely  similar  to  those  coins  of  Stephen,  Eustace, 
and  Stephen  and  Henry,  which  have  no  legend,  but  in  its  place  a  border  of  ornamental  figures.^  From  its 
resemblance  to  these,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  appropriating  it  to  Robert  Mellent,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the 
base  son  of  King  Henry  I.  The  difficulty  which  remains  is,  to  determine  whether  it  were  struck  in 
defiance,  or  under  the  sanction,  of  the  authority  of  Stephen.  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  opinion ; 
because,  although  there  is  but  one  short  period  during  which  he  could  be  truly  said  to  be  at  peace  with 
Stephen,  that  is,  when  he  swore  fealty  to  him  soon  after  his  accession,  yet  I  think  it  more  probable  that  this 
coin  was  struck  during  that  interval,  than  at  any  subsequent  time  whilst  he  bore  arms  against  him ;  for  as 
he  then  fought  to  establish  Maude  upon  the  throne,  he  surely  would  have  coined  in  her  name. 

To  the  letters  which  follow  his  name  in  the  legend,  I  am  unable  to  affix  any  meaning  whatever. 

Stephen  died  on  the  25th  of  October,  in  the  year  1154. 


HENRY  II. 

1154.  Soon  after  his  death,  Henry,  the  lawful  heir  of  the  kingdom,  asserted  that  right  which  in  the 
preceding  year  he  had  been  induced  to  wave,  from  the  consideration  of  the  evils  which  his  pursuing  it  at 
that  time  must  bring  upon  his  people.  He  took  possession  of  his  crown  in  the  month  of  December 
following ;  and  immediately  after  his  coronation,  consulted  with  his  nobles  concerning  the  measures  proper 
to  be  adopted  for  repressing  those  disorders  which  had  risen  to  so  alarming  an  height  during  the  usurpation 
of  Stephen.  For  this  purpose  he  resumed  the  grants  which  that  monarch  had  lavishly  and  improvidently 
bestowed  (on  the  ground  that  grants  made  by  an  usurper  ought  not  to  be  retained,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
lawful  sovereign'),  and  destroyed  the  castles  which  had  been  illegally  erected.*  From  those  dens  of  tiiieves 
issued  the  greater  part  of  that  base  coin  which  was  circulated  in  such  abundance  during  the  late  weak  and 
turbulent  reign,  and  which  brought  incalculable  mischiefs  upon  the  people. 

At  this  time  the  money  was  reduced  to  so  wretched  a  state,  by  adulteration  and  other  methods,  that 
commerce  was  greatly  obstructed,  and  a  new  coinage  was  become  absolutely  necessary.  Historians  diifer 
as  to  the  time  when  the  new  money  was  issued;  some  placing  it  in  1156,^  others  in  11 38,^  and  one  even 


^  Vieiv  of  the  Silver  Coinage,  p.  6.  See  the  explanation  of  our 
plates. 

'  Englisli  Silver  Coins,  Plate  i.  No.  20,  where  the  legend  is 
incorrectly  given 

^  Will,  of  Xewburgh,  lib.  II.  cap.  2.  As  this  resumption  was 
general,  it  doubtless  extended  to  the  mints  which  had  been  granted 
by  Stephen  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  so  general  as 
to  comprehend  the  grants  of  former  times,  as  Mr.  Pegge  conceives 
that  it  did.     \_ Assemblage,  p.  82.] 

'   Will,  of  Ken'burgh,  lib.   ii.  cap.    1.      Bromton,  col.    1043. 


Hemingforcl, -p.  491.  Hovedert,  p.  491.  It  should  seem  that  a 
few  of  these  castles,  which  were  lield  by  persons  not  likely  to  dis- 
turb the  public  peace,  were  spared  from  this  destruction. 

5  Hovedcn,  p.  491. 

*  Cupitula  Ymagiimm  Historiarum.  Rad.de.  Diceto.  Annal. 
Waverlienses.  Chron,  Prioratus  de  Dunstaple.  CaxtorCs  Chron, 
printed  by  Julian  Notary  1315,  as  quoted  in  Lewis's  Life  of  Cax- 
ton,  preface,  p.  xiii.  Holinshed  says  that,  at  this  time,  he  abro- 
gated certain  pieces  called  Easels,  vol.  ii.  page  67.  I  know  not 
what  they  were. 


HENRY    II. 
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SO  late  as  1 159/     At  the  same  time  the  raoneyers  were  punished.     According  to  one  historian  they  were 
mutilated,  and  the  more  wealthy  of  them  fined.^ 

From  this  variety  of  dates  I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  earliest  for  the  actual  renovation  of  the  money, 
because  it  best  agrees  with  the  pressing  importance  of  the  measure,  and  with  the  acknowledged  activity 
with  which  Henrv  urged  on  the  correction  of  other  abuses.^  But  whenever  it  took  place,  and  to  what- 
ever extent  it  was  carried,  it  appears  not  to  have  been  sufficient  to  secure  it  from  adulteration :  for  in  about 
twenty  years  afterward  (A.  D.  1180)  it  was  found  expedient  to  introduce  a  foreign  artist  into  the  mint,  for 
the  improvement  of  the  money.  Philip  Aymar)-,  a  native  of  Tours,  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  come 
into  England,  and  to  undertake  the  work.  Accordingly,  in  the  winter,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin,  the  old 
coins  were  called  in,  and  new  round  money  was  issued.^  Whether  the  whole  of  this  coinage  was  conducted 
under  the  inspection  of  Aymary  is  somewhat  doubtful ;  for  instead  of  attending,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  to 
the  increase  of  the  revenue,  and  to  the  restraining  the  arts  of  counterfeiters,  he  was  heavily  suspected  of 
conniving  at  the  frauds  of  the  moneyers,  and  having  narrowly  escaped  punishment  by  Henry's  lenity,  he 
was  dismissed  by  him  to  his  own  country.^  The  moneyers  also  were  severely  punished  for  adulterating  the 
coins.     Besides  otlier  sufferings,  they  were  bound  two  and  two,  and  carried  in  carts  to  the  king's  court." 

The  necessity  for  this  new  coinage  seems  to  have  been  senerallv  admitted  :  but  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  conducted  is  represented  as  extremely  burthensome  to  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  poor.' 

Previously  to  this  time,  that  is,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  invited  into  Ireland  by  Dermod  Mae 
Murrogh,  king  of  Leinster,  when  he  settled  colonies  in  different  parts  of  that  island,  and,  by  degrees, 
introduced  therein  the  laws  and  customs  of  England.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  he  struck  any 
money  there,  though  the  express  assertions  of  historians,  that  king  John,  his  successor,  was  the  first  who 
coined  money  in  Ireland  of  the  same  standard  with  that  of  England,  seems  to  hint  that  coins  had,  before 
his  time,  been  struck  of  a  different  standard.^  The  standard  of  John's  coins  may,  however,  have  been 
mentioned  merely  because  it  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Irish  mints,  when  under  the  control  of  their  native 
monarchs. 

An  assize  was  fixed,  probably  after  the  issuing  of  the  coinage  above  mentioned,  respecting  the  cur- 
rency of  the  old  money;  for  in  1184  the  sheriff  of  Devonshire  paid  in  at  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer 
eight  shillings  and  nine  pence  in  blank  silver,  examined,  of  the  old  money,  which  was  forfeited  to  the 
king,  because  Richard  de  Stokes  had  exchanged  it  contrary  to  the  assize.^ 

By  this  term  I  understand  either  a  certain  rate,  at  which  the  old  money  was  to  be  exchanged,  or  a 
fixed  time,  beyond  which  it  was  neither  to  be  taken  nor  received.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  the 
currency  of  the  old  coins  was  absolutely  prohibited  ;  for  in  the  first  year  of  Richard  I.,  Robert  de  \  allibus 
owed  to  the  king  one  hundred  marks,  because,  amongst  other  things,  he  had,  whilst  he  was  sheriff  of 
Cumberland,  suffered  the  old  money  to  be  current  after  a  general  prohibition.'" 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  were  two  coinages,  at  least,  in  this  reign. 

The  appropriation  of  the  coins  usually  given  to  Henry  II.  is  now  established  with  so  near  an  approach 
to  certainty  by  one  of  the  first  medalists  in  this  kingdom,  that  I  shall,  without  apology,  lay  his  arguments 
before  my  readers. 


'   Engiisk  Chronicle  Ms.,  quoted  by  Lewis,  ante,  p.  170,  note  6. 

-  Chron.  Johannis  Abb.  S.  Petri  de  Burgo.     \Sparke,  p.  78.] 

'  That  the  above  date  of  1156  is  nearly  the  true  one  is  made 
probable  by  this  circumstance  ; — in  the  4th  of  Henry  II.  tlie 
Sheriff  of  London  accounted  for  xij  lb.  by  tale  pro  commutalione 
Alonet.^.  [Mag.  Sol.  i  H.  II.  Rot.  I.  a  Lundonia.  Madoz, 
Hist  Eich.  vol.  i.  p.  278.]     This  must  have  been  in  1157  or  llo8. 

^  A.D.  1181.  **  In  isto  anno  mutata  est  moneta  die  Sancli 
Martini."     [Anna!,  de  Sermondes  Hart.  Mss.  231.] 

*  Had.  de  Diceto,  col.  611.  Bromton.  Wikes.  Gerv.  Dorob. 
Anna!,  de  ll'averley,  and  other  Chronicles,  all  mention  this  coinage. 
Mat.  Paris  6xes  it  in  the  following  year,  1 181,  as  does  also  Chron. 
VOL.  I. 


Ab.  de  Bermondsey  in  Bibl.  Arundel,  quoted  by  Mr.  Xorth,  Ms. 
penes  Autor. 

°  Hoveden  says  only  that  they  were  fined  on  account  of  the 
corrnption  of  the  old  money,  p.  o97. 

'  S/ou',  p.  149.  Iiemingford,f.a06.  Will,  of  Newburg,  \ih. 
iii.  cap.  5. 

'  Simon,  p.  10. 

'  ifadoi.  Hist.  Ercheq.  vol.  i.  p.  280.  In  1 15S  he  issued  an 
ordinance  for  the  regulation  of  the  money  in  Normandy,  by  which 
the  mark  of  silver  was  raised  to  33  sols  4  deniers  Tournois,  from 
40  sols,  at  which  it  was  valued  in  1 144.  Le  Blanc.  Monnoyes  de 
France,  p.  153.  "  Idem.  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 
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"  The  circumstance  of  so  great  a  number  of  coins  (more  than  5700)  being  discovered  together,  all  of 
them  having  the  same  type  (full  faced)  though  minted  in  towns  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other, 
is  a  proof  that  the  whole  were  struck  by  the  same  king,  and  that  the  king,  whoever  he  was,  used  only  one 
device  upon  his  coins.  As  the  pennies  of  Henry  111.  are  sufficiently  known,  it  is  evident  that  these  coins 
must  belong  either  to  Henry  I.  or  H.  If  we  were  to  assign  the  present  coins  to  Henry  I.,  it  would  follow 
that  all  the  other  coins  which  have  been  usually  appropriated  to  that  king,  and  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  diversity  of  their  types,  must  have  been  struck  by  Henry  H.  which  is  not  at  all  probable.  Henry  I. 
was  much  more  likely  to  have  struck  coins  with  different  types  than  Henry  H.  He  reigned  after  William 
H.  and  before  Stephen  ;  and  the  coins  of  William  H.  and  Stephen,  as  well  as  those  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, are  remarkable  for  a  great  variety  of  types.  It  is  nearly  certain,  therefore,  that  these  coins  were 
struck  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  who,  differing  in  this  respect  from  his  predecessors,  determined  to  have 
only  one  pattern  represented  on  his  coins ;  in  which  particular  usage  he  was  followed,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, by  his  successors.'" 

It  cannot  now  be  ascertained  whether  any  coins  belong  to  the  son  of  Henry  II.,  who  was  crowned  in 
1170  at  London,-  and  again  in  1172  at  Winchester,^  with  the  title  of  Henricus  rex  Anglise  regis  Henrici 
filius.^  As  he  had  a  great  seal,  it  is  probable  that  he  coined  money.  Mr.  North  thought  that  the  penny 
with  three  stars  before  the  bust  might  possibly  be  his.^  I  have  given  an  engraving  of  one,  with  a  remark- 
ably young  face,  and  of  peculiarly  fine  workmanship  for  that  time;  in  which  respect  it  differs  so  entirely 
from  any  of  those  ascribed  to  his  father,  that  I  am  willing  to  persuade  myself  it  was  struck  by  his 
command." 

On  the  coins  of  Henry  II.  his  name,  which  is  written  henri,  appears  on  the  obverse,  with  his  title  of 
king  of  England;  but  upon  an  Anglo-Gallic  penny,  struck  in  Aquitain,  it  is  henricvs  rex.'  The  reverses, 
as  usual,  have  the  name  of  the  mint  and  moneyer.  No  circumstance  relating  to  any  part  of  his  history  is 
to  be  found  upon  them. 

His  coins  were  rare,  until  a  large  quantity  of  them  happened  to  be  found  at  Royston,  about  the  year 
1721;*  and  a  still  larger  hoard,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  5700,  at  Tealby  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1807." 
They  are  commonly  very  ill  struck." 


His  mints"  were  situate  at. 


BR. 
BRI. 
BRIS. 
BRISTO. 


1 


Bristol. 


CA. 
CAN. 
CANT. 
CANTO. 


1 

\  Canterbury. 


CATO. 
CAR. 
CARD. 
CARDIC. 


Canterbury. 
Cardiff. 


'  Description  of  a  large  collection  of  pennies  of  Henry  II., 
discovered  at  Tealby  in  Lincolnshire.  By  Taylor  Combe,  Esq. 
Director,  Sec.  R.  S.     [Archrcclogia,  vol.  xviii.  p.  2.] 

'  Will,  of  Kewlnirgh,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2o.  Benedict  Abbas  Petro- 
burgensis,  p.  4. 

'  Ben.  Abbas  Pelrobiirgeyuis,  p,  33.  He  died  A.U.  1 183.  Idem, 
p.  393. 

^  Carte,  vol.  i.  p.  6*20.  On  his  great  seal,  which  has  no  re- 
verse, his  title  is 

HENRICVS    REX    ANGLORV,    DVX    NORMANNOR,    ET  COMES  ANDECAVOR. 

[Sand/ord,  p.  5i.1    He  was  sometimes  called  Henry  III.     [Sparke, 
p.  93,  note  7.] 

^  English  Silver  Coins,  Plate  ii.  No.  7. 

"  Supplement,   Pan  ii.  Plate  ii.  No.  7. 

^  On  his  great  seal  he  is  styled 

PENRICV3  :  DEI  :  GRATIA   :   REX  :   ANGLORVM. 

PENRICVS  :  DVX   :     NOR3IANNOR     :     ET    :     AQITANNOR     :     ET    ;     COMES  ; 

ANDEGAVOR.     {Sandfoid  and  Speed.] 
'  Mr.  North's  Ms. 
"  Archceologia,  vol.  xviii.  p.  1. 


'**  This  imperfection  is  so  general  that,  although  the  coins 
found  at  Tealby  "  were  as  fresh  as  when  they  first  issued  from  the 
mint,  yet  their  execution  was  so  very  bad,  that  on  many  of  them 
scarcely  two  letters  could  be  discerned." — "  Yet  it  is  deserving  of 
atteution,  that  the  weights  of  them,  though  apparently  regulated 
by  a  pair  of  shears,  were  adjusted  with  extraordinary  accuracy  ;" 
so  that  5127*  weighed  19  lb.  6  oz.  5  dwts. ;  only  14  dwts.  18  gr. 
less  than  the  proper  weight ;  which,  divided  amongst  the  whole 
number,  makes  each  coin  deficient  no  more  than  about  i^j  of  a  grain. 
\^Arch(Eologia,  vol.  xviii.  p.  6.] 

"  The  publication  of  the  xviiitli  volume  of  the  Archaologia, 
just  before  this  sheet  went  to  the  press,  has  enabled  me  to  add 
the  two  mints  which  are  marked  (*),  and  several  varieties  of  spell- 
ing to  the  names  of  the  other  towns.  It  is  remark.ible  that 
amongst  so  large  a  number  of  coins  as  5700,  not  one  should  occur 
of  Shrewsbury  or  Worcester  mint.  The  list  of  moneyers  is 
greatly  enlarged  from  the  same  source. 


•   The  number  that  was  melted  at  the  Mint. 
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>    Carlisle. 
)>    Chester. 


Colchester. 


Durham. 


.    York. 


Exete 


Ipswich. 


Gloucester. 


y    Hereford. 
Ilchester. 


His  moneyers  were : 


ACHAKD.*^ 

ACUETIL. 

ADAM. 

AGELHAX. 

AILWINE  FINCH.* 

ALWIK. 

ALWINE. 

ANDR    .    . 

ASC    .    .    . 

BIRES. 

COLBRAND, 

COT. 

DANIEL. 

DE  .  .  .  . 

EDMVXD. 

EDRED.' 

EDW    .    . 

ELAF. 

EII    .    .    ND. 


FVLCHE. 

FVNERE. 

FTNERI. 

GEFF    .    .    . 

GEFFREI. 

GILEBERT. 

GODEERE. 

GODEFEI. 

GODEFFI. 

GODEFRE. 

GODEFREI. 

GODRIC. 

GODWIN. 

GOLDHAVC. 

GOLDHATCE. 

GOLDBATOC. 

GOTHA. 

OVNCELIS. 

HENRI. 


IVEL. 

IVELCE. 

IVLCE. 

•lanst. 

LERC. 

LERE. 

LI. 

LIN. 

LISC. 

LINCO. 

LINCOL. 

L. 

LV. 

LVN. 

LVND. 

LVNDE. 

LVNOE.-C. 

LVSDESE. 

LVNDI. 

NE. 

NETCAS. 

KITC. 

NirCA. 

NOHA. 

NORAM. 

NORHA. 

NO. 

NOR. 

KOREC. 

NOREV. 

KOREWIC. 

NORW. 

NORWI. 

KTCAS. 

OXEN. 

OXENE. 

OXENF. 

OXENFO. 


BERBERD. 
HERBERT. 
HEREBERT. 

msiF  .  . 

HW. 
HWE. 
INGERAS. 
lOHAN. 
IDRDAN. 
LAFRAM. 
LANTIER. 
LEFWIXE. 
LEFWINE    BE- 
ZANT.* 
LEVRIC. 
LIWINE. 
LVD    .    .    . 
MARTIN. 
NIC    .    . 


>    Ilchester. 

Lancaster. 
^    Leicester. 


Lincoln. 

London. 

Newark. 
Newcastle. 


I    Noi 


rthamptou. 


Norwich. 

Newcastle. 
Oxford. 


S.   ED. 

S.  EDM. 

S.   EDMV. 

S.  EDMTN. 

so.  ED. 

SAL. 

SALE. 

SALEB. 

SALOPES. 

STA. 

STAF. 

STAN. 

TC. 

TE. 

TED. 

TEF. 

TEFF. 

TEFFO. 

TEFO. 

TETFO. 

THETFO. 

TI. 

TIEF. 

•WAIX. 

VALI. 

WALL 

VILT. 

WILT. 

WILTV. 

WI. 

WIN. 

Wise. 

WINCE. 
WIXCEST. 
WIXCS. 
WIW. 


NICOL. 

SHVAIE. 

NICOLE. 

SIWAT. 

RADVLF. 

SIWATE. 

RAVL. 

STE  .  .  . 

RAVEN. 

SVEIN. 

RE    .    .    . 

SWETMAN. 

REIN    .    .    . 

T  .  .  .  .   D. 

RIC    .    .    , 

THVBSTAN.* 

RICARD. 

TVRST. 

RiREs,  forsan  pro 

TVRSTAIN. 

BIKES. 

TVRSTEIN. 

RO  .  .   .  . 

W  .  .  .  . 

ROBERT. 

W 

RODBERD. 

WALTER. 

RODBERT. 

WALTIEE. 

ROGIER. 

WERES. 

RO\XF. 

WICOT. 

S  .  .   .- 

WID. 

SA  .  .   .  ■ 

WIERES. 

} 


St.  Edmundshury. 

Salisbury. 

Shrewsbury. 

Stamford. 


Thetford. 


Wainfleet. 

I    Wallingford. 

i    Wilton. 


-    Winchester. 


Worcester.' 


WILELU. 

WILER. 

WILL.  fil.  DERE- 

WOLDI.* 
WILL  DE  WICLE- 

WVD.* 
WILLAM. 
WILLELM. 
WILLELME. 
WILLEM. 
WILLEME. 
WILLIAM.* 
WILLIM. 
WIRES. 
WIT. 
WIVLF. 
WTLFSI. 


'  North's  Ms.  note  to  Folkes's  Table. 

'  The  moneyers'  names  marked  thus  •  are  copied  from  Mag. 
Rot.  14  H.  II.     Madox,  Hist.  Eicheq.  vol.  I.  pp.  589,  590. 


Mag.   Rot.   4  H.  II.      Rot.  9.  b.     Madoxs  Mss.   vol.  Ixix. 


page  87. 
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ANNALS    OF    THE    COINAGE: 


RICHARD  I. 

11S9.     Richard  the  First  began  his  reign,  on  the  demise  of  his  fatlier,  upon  the  6th  of  July  in  this 

year.' 

His  martial  disposition  proved  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  people,  who  were  impoverished 
by  die  expenses  of  his  warlike  establishments,  and  the  heavy  ransom  which  was  extorted  from  him  as  the 
price  of  his  release  from  unjust  captivity.- 

It  has  been  insinuated  that  his  necessities  induced  him  to  corrupt  the  coins;''  but  there  is  as  little 
foundation  for  that  assertion  as  there  is  for  the  supposition  that  he  introduced  the  Easterlings  into  the  mint, 
to  bring  the  money  to  perfection,  for  Sterling  is  mentioned  in  a  public  record  of  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  H.* 

By  what  means  the  authors  quoted  in  note  [3]  discovered  the  fact  that  Richard  was  represented  as  the 
corrupter  rather  than  the  refiner  of  the  monejs  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  as  neither  of  them  has  produced 
any  authority,  nor  is  there  any  indenture  of  the  mint  or  other  public  record  to  shew  that  the  coins  were 
debased  in  his  reio-n  :  nor  have  any  of  the  coins  themselves  ever  been  discovered.  Those  usually  attributed 
to  him  are  either  mis-read  pennies  of  Edward  the  Confessor,*  ill  struck,  or  double-headed  coins  of  Henry 
in.,^  or  of  Edward  1.,  H  ,  or  HI.,"  or  notorious  counterfeits.^  But  although  no  coins  of  his  English  mints 
have  ever  been  found,  yet  there  are  proofs  remaining  of  his  attention  to  the  preservation  of  his  money,  and 
of  the  conduct  of  his  workmen. 

In  an  ordinance  which  he  framed  for  the  regulation  of  his  soldiers,  whilst  he  was  at  Messina,  A.D. 
1190,  it  was  commanded,  amongst  other  things,  that  no  one  should  refuse  the  king's  coins,  in  which  the 
form  of  money  could  be  distinguished,  unless  it  were  cracked  within  the  circle.? 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  first  year  he  granted  to  the  citizens  of   Winchester  the  privilege  that  they 


'  In  llie  same  year  he  went  to  Salisbury,  and  caused  the 
treasure  of  the  late  king  lo  be  weighed  and  enregislered,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  900,000  pounds  of  gold  and  silver.  IBrom- 
ton,  col.  1156.]  Hoveden  says,  greatly  exceeding  100,000 
marks,  [p.  6o6]  900,000/.,  after  his  debts  and  legacies  were  paid. 
[C/irow.  Johatmh  Abb.  S.  Petri  de  Burgo.     Sparke,  86.] 

'  The  first  payment  exacted  from  his  subjects,  on  this  account, 
not  being  sufficient,  a  second  and  third  collection  %vere  made,  in 
which  the  sacred  vessels,  crosiers,  and  rings,  were  not  spared. 
[Bromloii,  col.  Ii56.]  When  Ricliard  heard,  after  his  return, 
that  the  property  of  the  church  liad  been  thus  destroyed,  he 
ordered  others  to  be  made  immediately,  and  distributed  to  those 
churches  which  had  need  of  them.  [Broniton,  col.  1258.]  It  is 
not  easy  to  reconcile  these  accounts  with  an  anecdote  which  is 
also  related  by  Bromton,  and  which  goes  to  prove  (if  it  be  well 
founded)  that  the  poverty  of  the  nation  was  only  pretended,  the 
greater  part  of  its  wealth  having  been  concealed.  The  story  is 
this  : — On  the  public  entry  of  Richard  into  London,  in  March 
1193,  there  appeared  such  a  display  of  riches  that  the  German 
nobles  who  accompanied  him,  and  bad  been  taught  to  believe  that 
England  was  totally  impoverished,  were  struck  with  wonder,  and 
one  of  them  exclaimed.  "  O  King  !  wonderful  is  the  prudence 
of  thy  subjects,  who  now  securely  shew  that  wealth  which,  during 
thy  captivity,  they  lamented  the  loss  of!  Had  the  Emperor  been 
aware  of  the  great  riches  of  the  English,  he  would  not  have  be- 
lieved that  this  country  could  have  been  so  easily  drained  of  all  its 
money,  and  would  have  exacted  a  much  heavier  ransom."  [Col. 
1-257.      See  also  If'ill.  de  Xeu'burgh,  lib.  iv.  cap.  39.] 

'  This  I  have  found  only  in  TlndaCs  Xotes  to  Bapin,  vol.  i. 
p.  258 ;  in  Leake's  Historical  Account  of  English  Honey,  p.  58  ; 


and  in  Nicolson's  Englisli  Historical  Library,  p.  254;  where,  as 
I  believe,  the  insinuation  originated.  No  authority  is  referred  to 
by  any  of  the  above-quoted  writers. 

Mr.  Clarke,  in  Conjectures  on  an  ancient  Piece  of  Money 
found  at  Eltham,  p.  16,  says,  that  the  Jews  and  Flemings,  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  corrupted  and  debased  the  money  that 
had  been  made  by  Henry  II.  so  much  that  when  this  coin  was 
called  into  the  mint  the  people  received  but  twenty  shillings  for 
thirty. 

Mr.  North,  in  his  Remarks  upon  Mr.  Clarke's  Conjectures, 
p.  24,  observes,  that  the  former  part  of  this  account,  respecting 
the  Jews,  cannot  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  any  historian 
or  record  ;  and  that  the  latter  part  relates  to  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  III.,  according  to  Matthew  Paris's  history  of  his  32d  year. 

*  XoHh's  Eemarks  upon  Clarke's  Conjectures,  p.  '27. 

'  See  Vertue's  Portrait  of  Richard  I.  engraved  for  Rapin's 
History  of  England ;  and  Withy  and  Ryall's  Plates. 

*  Bapin  and  Speed. 

'  Leake,  Fleetimod,  and  IVithy  and  Byall's  Plates. 

*  English  Silver  Coins,  Plate  ii.  No.  8,  and  Supplement, 
Plate  i.,  No.  14.  These  two  pennies,  which  are  also  to  be  found 
in  Snelling's  and  Withy  and  Ryall's  Plates,  are  now  well  known 
to  be  the  fabrication  of  a  late  dealer  in  coins,  who  pretended 
to  have  discovered  them  amongst  some  which  were  found  upon 
Bramham  Moor,  in  Yorkshire.  He  sold  one  of  them  for  thirty 
guineas ;  the  other  remained  in  his  possession,  and  was  disposed 
of  with  the  rest  of  his  collection,  after  his  death.  [From  the 
information  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Southgate.] 

'  Bromton,  col.  1183.  His  words  are,  "  Et  ne  aliquis  sonel 
monetam  Regis  !«  qua  monela  apparebil,  nisi  fracta  fuerit  infra 
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should  not  be  impleaded  without  the  city ;  from  the  enjoyment  of  which  provision  the  moneyers  are 
particularly  excepted.' 

1194.  In  his  fifth  year,  immediately  after  his  second  coronation  at  Winchester,  Trivet,  and  Bromton 
copying  him,  say  that  he  ordained  one  kind  of  money  to  be  current  through  the  realm,  and  carried  it  into 
effect,  to  the  great  advantage  of  his  people,  who  had  been  much  aggrieved  by  the  diversity  of  coins. -' 
Could  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  be  relied  upon,  it  would  go  a  great  way  towards  ascertaining  the  fact 
of  a  coinage  in  this  reign;  but  it  is  a  statement  which,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  is  to  be  found  in  this  his- 
torian only.  Matthew  Paris  mentions  the  regulation  of  measures  in  the  year  1197;  at  which  time, 
according  to  Hoveden,  and  the  Annals  of  Burton  Monastery,  an  assize  was  made  respecting  the  measures 
throughout  England.  It  is  given  at  large  in  those  two  collections  of  annals,  but  nothing  relating  to  money 
appears  in  it. 

It  is  true  that  no  authentic  public  documents  have  hitherto  been  discovered  to  prove  the  issuing  of 
money  from  the  royal  mints  during  his  reign,  except,  as  Mr.  North  observes,  the  Compoti  Cambii,  in  his 
3d,  5th,  and  7th  years,  can  be  admitted  as  satisfactory  evidence.^ 

But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  because  there  was  a  Compotus  Cambii,  there  must  necessarily  have 
been  a  coinage;  for  the  profit  of  the  exchange,  with  which  the  exchanger  charged  himself,  might  have 
been  nothing  more  than  that  which  arose  from  the  purchase  of  imported  bullion.  The  dealing  in  which, 
the  same  antiquary  observes,  was  from  the  time  of  Henry  I.  the  sole  privilege  of  the  master  of  the  king's 
cambium,  by  whom  it  was  rented.* 

It  will,  however,  appear  highly  probable  that  he  coined  some  money,  if  we  add  to  the  circumstances 
which  have  been  before  recited,  the  consideration  of  the  following  facts.  These  are,  the  length  of  his 
reign,  which  continued  nearly  ten  years;  the  licenses  to  coin  which  he  granted  to  different  prelates  and 
churches  ;5  and  an  actual  charge  for  various  utensils  for  blanching  silver,  which  appears  in  the  Compotus 
Cambii  of  his  eighth  year.6 

That  he  could  not  have  M-anted  bullion  for  that  purpose,  is  evident  from  his  being  able  to  replace  the 
sacred  vessels  in  many  churches  from  whence  they  had  been  taken  for  the  payment  of  his  ransom.? 

But  although  it  be  not  difficult  to  assign  plausible  conjectures  for  the  probability  of  his  having  coined 
money,  yet  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  account  for  the  total  disappearance  of  it,  provided  any  were  actually 
struck  in  his  mints.  Folkes  says,''  "it  is  very  reasonable  to  think  that  the  king's  long  absence  out  of 
England,  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  his  captivity,  and  the  large  suras  paid  abroad  for  his  ransom, 
together  M'ith  his  wars  in  France  after  his  release,  must  have  occasioned  great  scarcity  of  money  at  home, 
and  small  coinages  durinc;  all  the  time  of  his  reiirn." 

But  surely  all  these  causes  combined  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  absolute  annihilation  of  his 
coins.  If  any  were  struck,  how  happens  it  that  none  remain,  though  those  of  all  his  predecessors  on  the 
throne  of  England  (and  some  of  them  in  sufficient  plenty)  are  to  be  found  .^ 


circulum."  In  this  passage  sonet  has  the  sense  of  respuat.*  See 
Du  Caiige,  in  verbo  soiiarcy  who  thinks  it  derived  tliis  meaning 
from  the  custom  of  trying  money  by  sounding  it.t  If  that  deri- 
vation be  admitted,  it  must  be  remarked,  tliat  tlie  introduction 
of  tlie  term,  in  tlie  passage  before  us,  is  particularly  unfortunate, 
as  the  word,  in  its  primitive  meaning,  cannot  be  applied  to  coins 
which  are  cracked ;  and  yet  to  those  alone  the  ordinance  restricts 
the  application.      I  know  not  whether   I  have  given  the  exact 

•  Bromton  uses  it  in  this  sense  in  the  Laws  of  Eadgar, 
wlierc  he  renders  pofipace  by  sonet,  col.  872.  In  col  9"2-3  he 
translates  the  same  term  by  repudiet. 

f  Somner,  in  his  Glossary  to  Twi/sdeiVs  Decern  ScriptoreSj 
derives  sono  from  A.  S.  pcunian,  al.  aj-cuniin,  i.  e.  vitare,  unde 
nostr.  to  sliunne.  The  propriety  of  this  must  be  determined  by  a 
jury  of  etymologists. 


meaning  of  the  words  in  qua  monela  apparebit  ;  but  I  have  ren- 
dered them  upon  the  authority  of  Du  Cange,  who  has  monela  in 
the  meaning  of  moneta*  ipsius  character  &  figura. 

'  Milner's  History  of  Winchester,  vol.  ii.  p.  202.  Appendix  ; 
and  Brady  on  Burghs,  Appendix,  p.  4o. 

^  Triveti  Annales  sub  anno.     Bromton,  col,  12o8. 

'  Remarks  on  Clarke's  Observations,  p.  .36.  See  these  accounts 
in  Madox's  History  of  the  Exclieijuer :  3  R.  1.  vol.  ii. ,  p.  1:32  ;  5 
R.  1.  vol.  ii.,  p.  189  ;  8.  R.  1.  vol.  i 

*  North's  Ms. 
^  To  the  church  of  Lichfield  a. 

of  Durham  a.  d.  1196. 

«  Mag.  Rot.  S  R.  1.      Rot.  1.  b. 
p.  280. 

'  Bromton,  col.  1258. 

*  Table  of  English  Silver  Coins,  p.  6. 


,  p.  280. 
D.  1 189,   and  to  the  Bishop 
Mador,  Hist.  Eich.  vol.  i. 
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The  payment  of  Lis  ransom  did  not  necessarily  take  any  coined  money  from  his  kingdom,  for  it 
was  to  be  discharged  by  a  certain  weight  of  silver.  Or  if  it  had  taken  any,  would  not  some  of  it  be  met 
with  in  Germany  ? 

The  error,  with  respect  to  tlie  ransom,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  considering  the  mark  either  as  an 
actual  coin  or  as  a  term  which  always  expressed  a  certain  w-eight  of  the  current  money ;  neither  of  which 
was  exclusively  the  case,  for  it  was  frequently  used  to  signify  weight  alone.  Caxton  is,  I  believe,  the 
earliest  chronicler  who  speaks  of  the  real  coining  of  the  sum  paid  for  this  ransom.'  His  mistake  is  so 
clearly  pointed  out,  and  the  notion  so  ably  refuted  by  Mr.  North,  in  a  critique  upon  Stow's  account,  which 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Caxton,  that  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  lay  before  my  readers 
the  words  of  that  most  able  numismatic  antiquary. 

"  Stow,  in  his  Chronicle,  does  indeed  tell  us,  that  all  the  plate  collected  for  the  redemption  of  this 
King  was  coined  into  money ;  but  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  shews  it  to  be  a  mistake.  For  what 
necessity  of  this  additional  charge  to  a  burthen  so  heavy  of  itself?  The  terms  of  the  composition  did  not 
require  it ;  the  words  of  which  from  Hoveden,  a  contemporary  historian,  were,  Nuiitii  Imperatoris  recipient 
Londoniis  centum  milUa  marcanimpuri  argenti  ad  pondus  Colonice  ;  qua  peainia  a  Nuntiis  accepta  &f  ponderata, 
in  conductu  Regis  per  Regni  sui  terminos  ducetur.  This  sum  was  the  whole  he  could  ever  make  any  shift  to 
pay,  by  severe  taxes,  and  even  stripping  all  the  churches  of  their  plate,  though  he  gave  hostages  for  the 
future  payment  of  50,000  marks  more.  Under  this  general  distress  of  the  subject,  and  poverty  of  the  King, 
what  probability  of  its  being  coined  at  the  King's  mints,  which  could  have  added  no  value  to  it  with  the 
Emperor,  to  whom  it  must  be  more  acceptable  in  bullion  for  his  own  proper  mints  ?  Besides,  whatever 
part  of  it  was  collected  in  coin  might  probably,  by  the  ambassadors,  be  demanded  to  be  melted  down,  in 
order  to  prove  its  coming  up  to  the  covenanted  standard  puri  argenti.  Therefore,  whatever  expressions- 
Stow  met  with  to  occasion  such  a  notion,  they  could  mean  no  more,  as  the  learned  author  of  the  Historical 
Account  of  English  Money  most  judiciously  observes,  than  coining  in  the  sense  that  tinblochs  are  said  to  be 
coined  in  Cornwall ;  and  perhaps  had  some  stamp  like  them,  to  denote  their  goodness  ;  and  in  respect  may  he  said 
to  be  coined  into  money,  as  it  answered  all  the  piirposes  of  money,  p.  59  ;  which  is  the  very  notion  that  the 
words  of  Polydore  Vergil,  in  his  History,  convey  to  us  :  Prater  cceleras  privatas  opes,  vasa  etiam  sacra  aurea 
sen  argcntea  ex  templis  siiblata  fuerunt ;  ex  quibus  multo  plus  pecimia  conjlatum  est,  quam  principio  Jiierat 
imperatum.  The  word  conjlatum  can  mean  no  more  than  that  it  was  melted  down  together  into  bars  or 
ingots.  If  any  part  of  the  ransom  was  paid  in  English  coins,  Germany  might  be  a  more  likely  place  to 
meet  with  them  than  England.' 


'  Signalure  L,  2  b.  He  says  the  plate  "  was  raolte  and  made 
into  money." 

'  "  In  the  place  where  Stow  relates  this  he  has  put  in  the 
margin  the  names  of  Gervaslus  Doroberniensis,  and  Chronicon 
Radulplii  de  Coggeshall,  as  evidences.  The  first  of  these  uses 
only  the  word  conilata;  when  speaking  of  the  vasa,  et  alia  ar- 
gentea,  collected  for  the  King's  redemption.  As  to  the  second, 
which  is  in  3Is.  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, an  obliging  friend,  a  fellow  there,  consulted  it  at  mv 
request,  and  assures  me,  there  is  not  a  word  concerning  coining 
into  money."     Mr.  Korlh. 

In  an  extract  from  this  Chronicle,  taken  by  Mr.  Gough, 
nothing  more  is  said  respecting  the  nature  of  this  payment,  than 
tliat  it  should  be  argenti  ad  pojidus  Coloncencium. 

'  Remarks  on  Clarke's  Conjectures,  p.  34. 

Though  the  chief  of  our  chroniclers  agree  in  such  a  general 
manner  of  expression  as  well  warrants  the  idea  that  this  ransom 
was  not  paid  wiih  coined  money,  yet  do  they  differ  very  mate- 
rially as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  state  it,  and  even,  in  some 
instances,  as  to  the  precise  sum  wliich  was  to  be  paid. 

Ralph  de  Diceto,  calls  it,  argenti  centum  milia  librarum,  ad 
pondus  Colonis  monets  publics  probata,  col.  670. 


Sprotii  Chron.  c.  M.I  librarum.  p.  1118. 

Otlerboume,  100  millibus  librarum,  p.  73. 

Chron.  Gerv.  Dorob.  Centum  mitlia  marcarum,  col.  1582. 

Annul,  iraverl.  c.  M.  marcas  argenti,  p.  \6i. 

Knyoltton,  Centum  millia  librarum  argenti,  col.  2408. 

Hoveden,  Centum  millia  marcaruni,  p.  722. 

K.  Sichard's  Letter  to  his  Mother,  &c.  Septuaginta  millia 
marcarimi  argenti,  Hoveden,  p.  726. 

Chron.  Prioratus  de  Dunstaple,  Centum  millia  librarum  ad 
pondus  Coloniae,  p.  45. 

In  Forma  Compositionis  inter  Henricum  Imperatorem  & 
Ricbardum  Regem  Angliffi  a.  d.  1 193,  Centum  millia  marcarum 
puri  argenti  ad  pondus  Coloniae.  Quod  pecunia  a  nunciis  Im- 
peratoris accepta  et  ponderala,  &c.  &c.  Rymer's  Fosdera,  vol.  i. 
page  84. 

Fuller  says  that  the  ransom  was  100,000/.,  being  calculated 
at  ten  years  purchase  of  the  then  revenue  of  the  English  crown. 
[H'arthies,  Oxfordshire,  329.]  I  know  not  from  whence  he  de- 
rived this,  as  he  quotes  no  authority  for  it. 

There  are  two  walls  (of  Vienna),  the  one  old  and  inward, 
little  considerable  at  present,  built  at  first  wiili  the  ransom  of 
our  King  Richard  I.  Brown's  Travels,  Part  ii.  p.  74.  Korth's 
Remarks  on  Clarke's  Conjectures,  p.  35,  note. 
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In  whatever  way  we  examine  the  question,  whether  he  coined  in  his  English  mints,  or  not,  it  appears 
to  be  a  point  of  very  difEciilt  decision  ;  for  the  evidence  on  either  side  is  strong^,  but  not  conclusive.  We 
are  not,  however,  without  specimens  of  his  money,  the  produce  of  his  Anglo-Gallic  mints,  which  bear  his 
name  as  King  of  England,  though  they  were  struck  by  him  either  in  the  quality  of  Earl  of  Poitou,  or  as 
Duke  of  Aquitain.' 

Those  of  his  Dukedom  have  on  the  obverse  his  name  and  title  of  King  of  England,  and  on  the  reverse 

AQVITANIE,  or  DVX  AOVITANIE.- 

The   Poitou  coins  have   his  name  with   the   title  of  king   on   the   obverse,   and   on   the  other  side 

PICTAVIENSIS.^ 

These  are  all  that  can  be  attributed  to  him ;  but  it  should  seem  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  coins 
of  some  sort  or  other  must  iiave  been  current  during  his  reign,  as  diminishing  them  by  clipping  appears 
to  have  been  practised;  and  that  mode  of  deteriorating  the  money  requires  no  small  degree  of  circulation, 
on  account  of  the  very  diminutive  portion  which  can,  with  safety,  be  taken  from  each.  In  his  eio-hth  year 
Henry  de  Casteillun  accounted,  at  the  Exchequer,  for  the  ministry  or  office  of  the  Chamberlainship  of 
London,  for  two  years;  and  one  article  of  his  account  is  —  sixteen  shillings  ten  pence,  the  chattells  of 
certain  clippers.* 

It  appears  from  the  authorities  quoted  below  for  the  names  of  his  moneyers,  that  he  had  mints  at 

WARWICK.  ROCHESTER.  CARLISLE. 

His  Anglo-Gallic  money  was  struck  at  Poitou,  and,  according  to  Mr.  North,  at  Bourdeaux  also. 
Richard  received  his  death's  wound  at  the  siege  of  Chaluz,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  April,  ll!)9. 
The  following  names  of  his  moneyers  have  occurred  : 


BALDRED, 
EVERARD, 


I  in  Warwick  Mint/ 


GBLDwiNE  and  RonERT,  in  Rochester  Mint.* 
WILHELMVS,  Monetar,  ainul  Carlisle.' 


JOHN. 

1199.  Upon  the  decease  of  Richard,  his  brother  John  immediately  usurped  the  throne,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  who  was  the  lawful  heir,  in  right  of  his  father  Geffrey,  the  fourth  son  of 
Henry  II.,  whereas  John  was  the  fifth.  The  youth  of  Arthur  rendered  him  unequal  to  a  contest  with 
his  uncle,  and  a  fruitless  opposition  terminated,  as  is  usual  in  contests  for  a  crown,  in  the  murder  of  the 
weaker  party. 

John  had,  at  a  very  early  age,  been  declared  by  his  father  Lord  of  Ireland  fi  a  title  which  seems  to 
have  invested  him  with  great  regal  power,  as  was  manifest  from  his  using  a  great  seal,?  and  striking  money 
with  his  name  and  title  impressed  upon  it.  He  appears  to  have  had  mints  in  Dublin  and  Waterford ;  but 
whether  the  coins  were  struck  there  during  the  life  of  his  father,  or  in  the  reign  of  his  brother  Richard, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  coins  themselves  are  of  peculiarly  barbarous  workmanship,  bearing  on 
the  obverse  a  rude  face,  resembling  the  form  in  which  the  full  moon  is  usually  drawn,  with  his  title, 
lOHANNES  DOM.;  and  on  the  reverse  the  name  of  the  moneyer,  and  the  place  of  mintage.     Of  this  coinage, 


'  His  great  seals  bear  the  same  inscription  as  that  of  Henry 
II.      [Sandford  and  Speed]. 

-  See  Anglo-GaUic  Coins. 

^  Idem. 

'  Mag.  liot.  8  R.  I.  Rot.  I.  b.  Madox,  Hht.  Eicheq. 
1.  p.  775. 

^  Rous,  Hist.  Regum  Anglite,  p.  1 94. 

"   Teitus  Soffensis,  p.  184. 

'  North's  Ms.  note  to  Folkes'  Tables. 


'  He  was  horn    A.  D.   1160,   YSandford,  p.  81],  and  created 
Lord  of  Ireland  in  1  177  \^Carte'].     This  title  was  probably  derived 
from  a  bull   of  Adrian    IV.,   in    which   lie  gave   permission    to 
Henry  II.,  in  the  year  1155,  to  subdue  Ireland,  and  made  use  of 
these  words :   "  Et  illius  terra;  populas  te  recipial,  &  sicut  domincm 
veneretur."     ]^Matthew  Paris,  sul)  anno], 
^  See  it  in  Sandford.     It  is  inscribed, 
SIEILLYCD  :  I0)jANN1S  :  FILII  :  RCtlS -.  ANLLIt   : 
DOMINI  :  pIBNie. 

\_Sandford  and  Speed."] 
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halfpennies  only  liave,   liitiierto,   been  discovered.'      They  were  probably  struck  in  1185,  the  only  year  in 
which  John  was  in  Ireland  during  the  life  of  his  father. 

1199.  On  his  accession  to  tiie  crown  of  England  he  assumed  tlie  title  of  king  upon  the  coins  which 
were  struck  in  his  Irish  mints,  although  upon  his  great  seal  he  continued  the  style  of  Dominus  Hibernise.^ 
This  money  is  somewhat  less  rude  than  that  which  he  had  issued  before  he  was  king,  and  the  head  on  the 
obverse,  and  the  devices  on  the  reverse,  are  included  in  a  triangle,  for  which  various  reasons  have  been 
assigned,  but  none  that  are  satisfactory.^ 

It  is  probable  that  this  alteration  of  the  type  did  not  take  place  until  his  11th  year,  when  he  went  into 
Ireland,  and  caused  new  coins  to  be  made,  as  will  be  seen  under  that  year. 

1205.  The  reo-ulations  of  his  Enulish  mints  were  of  an  earlier  date.  On  the  9th  of  November  in  his 
sixth  year,  proclamation  was  ordered  to  be  made  that  no  one,  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Hilary  in  the  next  year, 
should  receive,  or  have  in  his  possession,  clipped  money.  And  if  after  that  time,  such  should  be  found 
upon  man  or  woman,  being  inhabitants  of  a  borough,  it  should  be  seized,  and  bored  through,  and  put  into  a 
chest  to  be  kept  for  the  king's  use,  and  the  man  or  woman  to  be  held  by  sufficient  bail,  and  their  chattels 
to  be  attached  at  the  king's  pleasure. 

If  such  money  were  found  in  the  hands  of  a  Jew  or  Jewess,  it  should  be  seized,  and  put  into  the  chest, 
and  the  body  of  the  Jew  or  Jewess,  and  their  chattels,  should  be  taken,  and  held  in  replevin,  until  the 
king's  order  to  the  contrary. 

Should  such  money  be  found  in  the  hands  of  a  servant,  inferior  tenant,  or  peasant,  it  should  be  seized, 
bored,  and  returned  to  him  from  whom  it  was  taken. 

Four  men  were  appointed  in  every  borough,  &c.,  wherever  a  market  was  held,  who  were  to  be  sworn 
to  be  faithful  to  the  king,  and  then  they  were  to  take  the  said  money,  and,  having  bored  it,  to  place  it  in 
the  chest,  under  their  seals,  and  the  seal  of  the  parson,  or  of  their  bailiff,  or  of  both,  to  be  kept  to  the 
king's  use.* 

In  the  same  year,  on  the  26th  of  January,  an  assize  was  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  money,  and 
for  tiie  putting  an  end  to  clipping  and  counterfeiting.  William  de  Wrotham  and  Reginald  de  CornehuU 
were  appointed  to  carry  this  assize  into  execution  throughout  the  realm.  By  its  provisions  that  old  money 
was  to  be  current  which  wanted  at  the  utmost  two  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound ;  and  those  pennies 
which  were  more  deficient  were  to  be  bored  through,  and  returned,  as  it  had  been  otherwise  provided. 

The  Jew  goldsmiths  and  foreign  merchants  were,  however,  allowed  to  purchase  food  and  clothes  with 
the  light  money,  but  they  were  not  to  lend  nor  to  merchandise  with  any  other  coins  but  those  which  were 
large  and  weighty,  as  the  penny  sterling  legally  ought  to  be.  And  for  the  discovering  of  this  lack  of 
weight  in  the  money  there  was  issued,  from  the  mint-office,  a  penny-poize,  wanting  one-eighth  of  a  penny, 
to  be  delivered  to  any  one  who  would  have  it,  to  be  used  until  Easter  in  the  next  year.     If  any  of  the 


'  EvgUsh  Silver  Coins,  Plate  ii.  No.  9.  Tlie  coin  of  tliis 
type,  whicli  is  engraved  in  Wise's  xixth  plate  of  the  Bodleian 
coins,  is  of  the  )ienny  size;  nor  is  that  representation  contradicted 
by  the  description  which  is  given  by  him  in  p.  237.  It  appears, 
however,  from  the  catalogue,  p.  99,  that  this  coin  did  not  form  a 
part  of  the  Bodleian  Collection  ;  but  no  notice  is  given  of  the 
cabinet  in  which  it  was  then  contained. 

'  This  style,  of  Dominus  Hiberni:E,  continued  to  be  used  by 
our  monarchs  until  Henry  VIII.,  in  1541,  assumed  the  title  of 
king. 

'  Nicolson  says,  that  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Earl  of 
Pembroke  judiciously  observed  to  him,  '*lliat  the  triangle  on  the 
Irish  coins  of  this  king  (as  well  as  those  of  his  son  and  grandson, 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.)  was  intended  to  represent  a  harp, 
which  is  more  fully  impressed  on  the  coins  of  their  successors." 

[Irish  Hist.  Library,  p.  75. J 

Leake,  it  is  probable,  borrowed  his  idea  of  the  harp  from  this 
passage  in  Nicolson.     \^Hist.  Account  of  Eng.  Money,  p.  63.] 


As  also  did  Wise,  who,  in  illustration,  says,  *'  Lyram  Hiber- 

niee  insigne  denotat :  nam  Lyras  forma  vetustissima  erat  A  litera." 

[NummoTum  antiq.  Serin.  Bodhinnis  recondit.  Catalogus,  p.  237.] 

Simon  found  the  like  triangle  on  the  coins  of  Biorno,  king 
of  Sweden,  A. D.  818;  of  Charles  the  Simple,  A.D.  893,  of  Philip 
the  Fair,  A.D.  1286,  of  Charles  the  Fair,  A.D.  1322,  kings  of 
France;  of  Eric,  A.D.  1232,  of  Abel,  A.D.  )250,  kings  of 
Denmark  ;  and  of  Peter,  King  of  Portugal,  1377  ;  and  therefore 
thought  it  probable  to  suppose,  tliat,  as  the  English  and  Irish 
coins  were  now  first  made  of  the  same  standard,  the  triangle  was 
intended  only  as  a  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  money. 

From  this  triangle,  says  he,  perhaps  proceeded  the  arms  of 
Ireland — the  harp,  which  we  do  not  find  represented  on  any  of 
the  ancient  Irish  coins  extant,  except  it  be  what  has  been  taken 
for  a  hand,  which  he  thinks  is  more  like  a  harp. 

[Irish  Coins,  p.  13.] 
*  Pat.  6  Joh.  m.  6. 
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pennies  which  should  be  made  after  Christmas  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  king  should  be  found  clipped  in  any 
person's  hands,  then  they  were  to  be  bored  through,  and  he  in  whose  possession  they  were  taken  was  to  be 
attached  as  a  thief. 

The  re-blanching  of  the  old  pennies  was  forbidden ;  and  whoever  should  be  guilty  of  that  crime  was 
declared  to  be  at  the  king's  mercy  for  all  his  goods,  and  was  likewise  to  forfeit  all  that  he  had  re-blanched. 
It  was  declared  that  a  penny  should  be  hereafter  made  of  just  standard,  with  an  outer  circle,  bevond  which 
nothing  should  appear;  and  whenever  it  was  found  in  any  other  state  than  that,  the  maker  and  clipper  of  it 
should  be  at  the  kind's  mercy  for  all  his  chattels. 

If  any  person  should  exchange  penny  or  silver  in  any  other  place  than  the  king's  exchange  (with 
reserve  of  the  archbishop's  exchange  at  Canterbury),  both  the  exchanger  and  the  receiver  should  suffer 
imprisonment.  And  it  was  ordained  that  no  one  should  take  for  the  exchange  of  a  pound  of  fine  and  pure 
silver  more  or  less  than  sixpence  by  law: — 

That  no  penny  should  issue  from  the  king's  mint,  or  from  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  except 
it  were  legalis  de  v[nteulor: — ' 

That  inquiry  should  be  made  by  free  and  lawful  men,  in  cities,  burghs,  and  vills,  whether  any  one, 
either  Christian  or  Jew,  did  clip  the  money ;  and  if  any  clipper  should  be  found,  whether  Christian  or  Jew, 
all  his  goods  should  be  seized,  and  his  body  committed  to  the  king's  prison,  to  be  at  his  pleasure,  that 
justice  might  be  done. 

And  if  any  money  not  of  lawful  weight  should  be  found  in  the  hands  of  a  Jew  goldsmith,  or  of  a 
merchant,  whether  foreigner  or  strauger,^  for  the  purpose  of  merchandizing,  or  of  lending  upon  use,  it  was 
ordained  that  they,  in  whose  hands  such  were  found  (not  being  intended  for  the  buying  of  their  victuals  or 
clothing,  as  aforesaid),  should  be  attached  ' 

These  provisions  show  that  the  practice  of  diminishing  the  coins  had  been  carried  on  to  an  alarming 
extent;  and  indeed,  Stow  says,  "the  money  was  so  sore  clipped,  that  there  was  no  remedie,  but  to  have 
it  renued."^ 

1208.  In  this  year  he  granted  the  privilege  of  a  mint  to  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  ;*  and,  three  years 
afterward,  the  same,  together  with  an  exchange,  to  the  city  of  Winchester."' 

About  this  time  the  moneyers,  assayers,  and  keepers  of  the  dies,  of  London,  were  commanded,  by  writ, 
to  appear  at  Westminster,  on  the  Quinzime  of  St  Denis,  to  receive  there  the  king's  commands,  and  to  bring 
with  them  all  their  dies  (which  they  were  required  to  seal  up  with  their  own  seals  immediately  on  receipt  of 
the  writ),  and  to  summon  all  the  workers  of  money  in  their  city,  and  those  who  were  skilled  in  the  art  of 
making  money,  to  be  present  at  the  same  time. 

The  like  writs  were  issued  to  the  moneyers,  &c.  &c.  of  Winchester,  Exeter,  Chichester,  Canterbury, 
Rochester,  Ipswich,  Norwich,  Lynn,  Lincoln,  York,  Carlisle,  Northampton,  Oxford,  St.  Edmundsbury, 
and  Durham.^ 

It  appears,  from  this  writ,  that  no  less  than  sixteen  different  cities  and  towns  possessed,  at  this  period, 
the  privilege  of  coining ;  that  dies  had  been  actually  delivered  out  to  them ;  and  there  is  proof  on  record, 
that  money  was  coined  at  one  of  them  between  the  years  1209  and  1212;  when  Eimeric  Archdeacon  of 
Durham,  and  Philip  de  Vlecote  accounted  to  the  king  for  18Z.  I  Is.,  as  the  profit  of  the  episcopal  mint  at 
Durham,  for  three  years  following  1209.  The  see  was  then  void,  and  in  the  king's  hands,  and  these  two 
persons  were  Custodes  Episcopatus.*^ 

'  The  glossaries  do  not  notice  this  word,  nor  am  I  able  to  I  ^  Claus.  6  Joh.  m.  3.  n.  8.      See  account  of  Chichester  mint, 

affix  any  meaning  to  it.  I  ^  Milner's  History  of  IVinchesterj  vol.  ii.  p.  253.     See  account 

'  The  words  are,  mercatoris  forinseci  vel  extranei.     If  there  [  of  Winchester  mint. 

be  no  error  in  the  record,  it  is  possible  the  latter  term,  extranei,  1  "  Pat.  9  Joh.  m.  5.     Madox,  Hist,  of  £icheguer,   vol.   i.  p. 


may  mean  the  merchant  strangers  who  had  license  to  trade  within 
the  realm. 

'  Pat.  6  Joh.  m.  7.  dors. 

*  Stow,  sub  anno  1205. 


290,  note  zz.       The  Quinzime  of  St.  Deuis  is  the  6ftcenth  day 
after  the  feast  of  that  saint. 

8  Mag.    Rot.    13  Joh.      Rot.  4.  b.      Madox,   Hist,   of  Ex- 
chequer) vol.  i.  p.  644,  note  o. 
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But,  notwithstanding  these  proofs  of  a  coinage  having-  tiiken  place,  during  this  reign,  in  tiie  English 
mints,  no  genuine  coin,  issued  from  them,  has  yet  appeared :  all  those  which  have  been  produced  being 
gross  counterfeits.' 

The  coins  which  he  struck  in  Ireland,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  are  probably  not 
of  earlier  date  than  his  eleventh  year,  1210,  when  to  quiet  that  part  of  his  dominions,  he  went  thither  in 
person,  with  a  large  army,  and  established  there  the  execution  of  English  laws.- 

At  that  time  John  de  Grey,  bishop  of  Norwich,  whom  he  had  appointed  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland, 
caused  the  pennies  of  that  kingdom  to  be  coined  according  to  the  standard  of  England,  as  were  also  the 
halfpennies  and  farthings,  which  he  ordered  to  be  made  round.  This  money  was,  by  the  king's  command, 
to  be  equally  current  both  in  England  and  Ireland,*  and  the  coins  of  each  kingdom  to  be  received  into  his 
treasury  without  distinction.  Merlin  thus  prophesied,  says  iSIatthew  Paris,  concerning  this  roundness  of 
the  smaller  coins  :   "  the  representative  of  barter  shall  be  divided,  the  half  shall  be  round."'' 

A  curious  circumstance,  which  happened  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  is  highly  characteristic  of 
that  pusillanimity  and  irresolution  which  so  often  involved  him  in  extreme  difficulties.  Immediately  after 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  against  him,  at  Northampton,  A.  D.  121-2,  by  Pandulph  and 
Durand,  the  pope's  nuncios,  he  commanded  the  sheriff  to  bring  before  him  all  the  prisoners  which  were  in 
his  custody.  Some  of  these  he  ordered  to  be  hanged,  some  to  be  deprived  of  their  eyes,  and  the  feet  of 
others  to  be  cut  off.  All  this  was  executed  in  the  presence  of  Pandulph,  to  his  great  dismay,  and  was 
probably  intended  by  the  king  to  intimidate  him  from  continuing  his  interdict. 

Amongst  these  prisoners  was  a  clerk,  who  had  counterfeited  the  money,  whom  the  king  commanded  to 
to  be  hanged.  When  Pandulph  heard  this,  he  immediately  threatened  those  who  should  lay  hands  on  him 
with  excommunication,  and  went  out  in  search  of  a  candle  for  that  purpose.  This  alarmed  the  weak 
monarch,  who  followed  him,  and  delivered  the  clerk  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  do  justice  upon  him;  and 
so,  saith  my  author,  he  was  set  at  liberty.^ 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  coinage  about  this  time.* 

1215.  In  his  17th  year  he  granted  to  Savaricus  de  Malaleone,  and  his  heirs,  the  privilege  of  making 
their  own  money,  in  their  own  land,  of  the  same  value  as  that  of  Tours,  and  that  such  money  should  be 
current  through  all  the  Duchy  of  Aquitain." 

His  title  upon  his  coins  is  only  iohannes,  or  iohannes  rex,  without  any  notice  of  England,  or  even 
of  Ireland,  where  they  were  minted."  The  reverse  has  the  mint  and  moneyer  as  usual,  but  with  devices 
which  appear  on  his  money  only.  The  penny  has  a  crescent  and  blazing  star,  and  the  halfpenny  a 
crescent  and  cross  patee,  with  a  small  star  in  each  angle  of  the  triangle ;  the  farthing  has  a  blazing 
star  onl5\  The  bust  on  the  obverse,  and  these  devices  on  the  reverse,  are  placed  within  the  triangle 
before-mentioned. 


'  About  thirty  years  ago  one  was  exhibited  at  a  shop  in 
Soiilhwark.  The  owner  kept  himself  concealed,  and  the  coin  was 
to  be  disposed  of  by  an  auction  of  a  peculiar  kind,  in  which  each 
bidder  was  to  deliver  in  the  highest  sum  he  was  inclined  to  give, 
in  a  sealed  note.  The  same  person  who  is  well  known  to  have 
forged  the  English  pennies  of  Richard  I.  was  declared  to  be  the 
purchaser;  and  my  informant  hesitated  not  to  say,  that  he  was 
also  the  framer  of  it,  and  that  he  bought  it  in,  because  there  was 
no  other  bidder,  at  least  no  other  person  was  ever  known  to  have 
made  an  offer.  Indeed  it  was  not  likely  that  any  one  else  should 
have  bidden  for  it,  as  it  was  pronounced  to  be  spurious  by  every 
medallist  who  saw  it.  [From  the  information  of  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  Southgate]. 

'  Holinshed,  vol.  i.  Chronicles  of  Ireland,  p.  61.  In  August 
1210  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  made  new  money,  et  subjecit 
sibi  Reges  &  Regnum.     \_Chro7t.  Prioratus  de  Du/istaple,  p.  55]. 


^  Does  not  this  provision  justify  a  suspicion  that  no  coinage, 
to  any  extent,  had  as  yet  taken  place  in  England? 

*  Mat.  Paris,  sub  anno.  We  have  seen  before,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.,  another  supposed  accomplishment  of  this  prediction. 
Merlin  having  very  wisely  affixed  no  dates  to  his  prophecies,  they 
were  ready  to  be  fulfilled  at  any  era.  See  also  under  the 
year  1278. 

5  Annates  Waverlienses,  p.  175.  Caxton  gives  this  anecdote, 
in  his  Chronicle,  with  very  little  variation.     Sig  L  6.  b. 

'  See  the  account  of  Durham  mint. 

'  Pat.  17  Job.  m.  16. 

^  On  his  great  seal  he  is  styled, 
lOfANNeS  :  DEI  :   LRATIA  :  RtX  :  ANELIC    ;  DOMI- 
XVS  :  JJIBeRXie.— IO))S  :  DVX  :  NORMAXNIt  :    €T  : 
AQlTAXXie  :  COMfcS  :  AXDCEAVie. 

[Satidford  and  Speed]. 


HENRY    III. 

His  English  mints  were  in  the  following 

towns : 

CANTERBURY.                   DURHAM.                                       IPSWICH. 

LYNN. 

NORWICH. 

WINCHESTER 

CARLISLE.                         ST.  EDMUNDSBURY.            LINCOLN. 

NEWCASTLE. 

OXFORD. 

YORK.' 

CniCBESTER.                     EXETER.                                         LONDON. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

ROCHESTER. 
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No  coins  from  these  mints  ha^e  ever  been  discovered.  Mr.  North  says,  " the  Earl  of  Pembroke  has 
an  halfpennj-  coined  at  London ;"-  but  of  this  nothing  is  now  known.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  engravings 
of  that  nobleman's  Irish  money;  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  North  was  misinformed  respecting  it. 

He  likewise  states  that  lefwine  w£is  a  moneyer  at  Lincoln  in  his  fourth  year.^ 

His  Irish  mints  were  at 

Limerick. 


DI. 

DIV. 

DIVE. 


Dublin. 


DIVEL. 

DW. 

LIM. 


I  Dublin. 
Limerick. 


LIME. 

WA. 

WATER. 


I  Waterford. 


In  which  the  following  moneyers  were  employed : 


ALEXAXD. 
ARKEXWALD.* 


XORMAX. 
ROBERD. 


RODBEKD. 
TOMAS. 


WHILELMVS. 
WILLEM. 


WILLIAM   FITZ  WILLIAM.' 


HENRY  III. 

King  John  died  A. D.  1216,  and  his  son,  Henry  III.  was  placed  on  the  throne  at  the  tender  age  of 
nine  years.  At  his  accession  the  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  kingdom  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  foreign  enemies.  His  father,  immediately  before  his  death,  had  collected  a  considerable  army, 
with  the  intent  of  fighting  one  great  battle  for  his  crown.  But  a  sudden  inundation  destroyed  his  forces, 
and  deprived  him,  by  the  anxiety  which  this  loss  occasioned,  of  his  life.  The  loyalty,  however,  and  good 
conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  guardian  of  Henry,  and  the  protector  of  the  kingdom,  quieted  the 
distractions  of  the  realm ;  and  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  one  of  his  successors  in  the  protectorate,  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  High  Justiciary,  whose  counsel  was  chiefly  followed,  at  length  placed  the  youthful  monarch  firmly 
on  the  throne. 

Simon  says,  that  money  was  struck  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1'217,  which  must  have  been  the  first  or 
second  year  of  the  king.  But,  contrary  to  his  usual  accuracy,  he  has  given  no  authority  for  this  assertion, 
and  I  have  not  met  with  the  fact  in  any  other  author.  He  supposes  that  the  coins  were  of  the  same 
standard  as  those  of  the  11  th  of  John.*' 

r220.  In  his  fourth  year  a  writ  issued  for  changing  the  legend  of  the  coins  from  the  name  of  King 
John  to  that  of  Henry  III.'  This  should  seem  to  imply  a  coinage  at  that  time ;  I  do  not,  however,  think 
that  it  took  place  then,  but  that  the  turbulence  of  the  early  part  of  his  reign  directed  the  attention  of  the 
government  chiefly  to  the  arts  of  war.  Accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  reduced  state  of  the  treasury,  no 
notices  occur  of  any  attempt  to  supply  it  by  working  the  mint  until  his  sixth  year,  when  preparations  were 
made  for  a  coinage,  as  it  should  seem,  of  considerable  amount.  At  that  time,  on  the  morrow  of  Ash- 
Wednesday,  the  following  persons  were  sworn  before  the  Justiciary   (Hubert  de  Burgh),"*  in  the  Court  of 


'   Pat.  9  Joh.  m.  5. 
'  MS. 

'  MS  Notes  to  Folkes's  Tables,  penes  Autor.     From  Madox's 
Hist,  of  the  £jcchequer,  vol.  i.  p.  73S,  note  (w). 
*  Brand's  Hist,  of  Xeiicaslle,  vol.  ii.  p.  385. 
'  Id.  ibid. 

^  Irish  Coins,  p.  12. 
'  Pat.  4  H.  III.  m.  1.     Mr.  North. 
'  The  mint  and  exchange  of  London  bad  been  delivered  into 


his  hands,  by  a  writ  directed  to  the  mayor,  &c.  of  London,  under 
the  seal  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  protector  of  the  kingdom, 
because  the  king's  seal  was  not  then  made.  [Pat.  1  H.  III. 
m.  3].  The  exdiange  was  afterward  granted  by  the  king  to 
William  Marsescall,  jun.,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
during  pleasure,  on  condition  of  paying  to  Hubert  de  Burgh  500 
marks,  to  sustain  the  castle  of  Dover.  [Pat.  2  H.  III.  m.  5]. 
In  the  same  second  year,  the  archbishop  of  York  was  allowed  to 
have  a  mint  in  his  city,  as  his  predecessors  were  accustomed  to 
have.     [Claus.  2  H.  III.  m.  6.     See  History  of  York  Mint]. 
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Exchequer — Ilger,  the  king's  goldsmith,  and  three  others,  as  Custodes  Monetse  of  the  city  of  London ; 
Adam  Blund,  and  seven  others,  Custodes  Cuneorum ;  Michael  de  St.  Helen,  Reparator  Cuneorum;  and 
Robert  de  Grettone  and  Geffrey  de  Frowe,  Assayers.  On  the  same  day,  eight  dies  for  making  round 
halfpennies  and  farthings  were  delivered  to  them.  And,  afterward,  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter,  eight 
dies  for  pennies,  eight  for  halfpennies,  and  the  same  number  for  farthings,  over  and  above  the  eight  before 
mentioned.' 

The  number  of  the  Custodes  Monetse,  and  of  the  Custodes  Cuneorum,  which  is  much  greater  than  I 
have  met  with  in  any  other  instance,  warrants  the  inference  that  a  coinage  of  large  extent  was  at  this  time 
projected.     The  dies,  also,  seem  to  have  been  suiScient  for  impressing  a  considerable  quantity  of  coins. 

Those  pennies  which  are  generally  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  short  cross,  in  reference  to 
the  impress  on  the  reverse,  are  appropriated  to  this  and  the  succeeding  coinages  until  the  3'2d  year  of  this 
monarch,  when,  as  will  be  seen,  a  considerable  change  in  the  type  took  place. 

These  coins  have  been  given,  by  some  authors,  to  Henry  11. ;  but  a  comparison  of  them  with  those 
which  were  struck  in  the  32d  year  of  Henry  HI.,  and  which  are  distinguished,  by  numerals,  from  those  of 
any  other  king-  of  the  same  name,  will  completely  justify  their  present  position. 

None  of  the  halfpennies  or  farthings  have  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Folkes  is  of  opinion,  that  few  only  of 
them  were  struck,  because  he  had  never  met  with  any ;  and  says,  "  I  should  even  think  they  were  discon- 
tinued several  years  before  his  death,  or  his  son  and  successor,  king  Edward  I.,  could  hardly  have  been  so 
generally  taken  for  the  first  of  our  princes  that  added  halfpennies  and  farthings  to  his  coin.^ 

But  it  should  seem,  from  the  record  quoted  above,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  the  smaller  pieces  than  of 
the  larger  was  struck,  or  at  least  was  intended,  as  the  number  of  dies  was  nearly  double.  It  should  likewise 
seem  that  the  necessity  for  the  inferior  sort  of  money  was  the  most  urgent,  because  the  dies  for  the  larger 
coins  were  not  delivered  so  soon  as  the  others,  by  a  space  of  several  weeks. 

If  INIr.  Folkes  had  consulted  the  early  chroniclers  and  historians,  he  would  have  learned  that  Henry  I. 
M-as,  by  many  of  tliem,  supposed  to  be  the  first  who  coined  halfpennies  and  farthings;  in  course  this  part  of 
his  argument  falls  to  the  ground.  The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  the  smaller  pieces,  being  disliked,^ 
were  called  in,  and  struck  with  a  new  type  at  the  great  re-coinage  in  1248. 

1221-2.  That  these  round  halfpennies  and  farthings  were  actually  coined,  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
the  purpose  of  circulation  throughout  the  kingdom,  is  evident  from  a  writ,  bearing  date  on  the  25th  of 
P'ebruary  in  his  sixth  year,  which  was  directed  to  all  the  sheriffs,  and  commanded  them  to  make  proclamation 
that,  within  fifteen  days  after  Easter,  no  halfpenny  or  farthing  should  be  current  unless  it  were  round:  and 
that  no  others  should  be  paid  or  received,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.^ 

These  small  coins  were  not  taken  willingly,  or  at  least  payments  in  pennies  were  considered  as  more 
advantageous.^ 

In  1221  or  1222  it  was  thought  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  a  supply  of  bullion  for  the  mints  of 
London  and  Canterbury,  to  confine  the  exchange  of  plate,  &c.,  of  silver,  entirely  to  the  exchanges  in  those 
cities.^ 

In  his  sixth  year,  the  bailiffs  of  the  cinque  ports  of  Yarmouth  and  Dunwich,  were  commanded,  by  writ 
dated  on  the  28th  of  September,  to  inquire,  amongst  other  things,  concerning  falsifiers  and  clippers  of  the 
coins,  and  exchanges  made  without  the  king's  license.' 

1227.  About  this  time,  says  Grafton,  a  parliament  was  holden  at  London,  in  the  which  it  was  ordered 
that  "  the  English  grote  should  be  coyned  at  a  certaine  weighte,  and  of  the  one  side  the  king's  picture,  and 
on  the  other  side  a  cross,  as  large  fully  as  the  grote,  to  aduoyd  clippyng.* 


'   Meraor.  6  H.  III.  Rot.  3  b.    M-idox,  Hist.  Eiclie(].  vol.  ii. 
page  87. 

'  Folkes's  Tables  of  English  Coins,  p.  7,  the  antiquaries'  edition. 

■*  See  under  the  year  1229. 

«  Claus.  6  H.  III.  m.  14 dors. 

^  Thus  in  1229,  the  king  commanded  the  treasurer,  &c.,  to 


pay  to  A.  B.,  on  account  of  the  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux,  500 
marks  of  good  money,  without  halfpennies.  [Liberal.  13  H. 
III.  m.  U].  ^  Stouis  Survey,  p.  351. 

'  Prynne  on  Cooke's  4th  Institute,  p.  162. 

*  Chronicle,  Part  II.  sub  anno  1227.  See  a  more  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  coin,  from  the  same  Chronicle,  under  the  year  1249. 
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l-2'28.  In  his  12th  year  he  ordered  his  money  of  Bourdeaux  to  be  coined  according  to  the  standard 
and  weight  of  Tours.' 

12'29.  The  payment  of  tenths  to  the  church  of  Home  was  now  exacted  with  such  severity-  that  people 
were  compelled  to  borrow  money  of  the  usurers,  who  came  over  with  Stephen,  the  pope's  nuncio,  at  "  the 
rate  of  one  noble  for  the  loane  of  twentie  by  the  moneth."^  This  was  the  first  introduction  of  the  Caursini 
in  England,  who  were  excommunicated  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  1235.^ 

1232.  Another  attempt  to  prevent  private  exchanges  of  silver  bullion  was  made  in  the  16th  year 
of  this  king,  when  it  was  commanded,  by  proclamation  in  all  cities,  boroughs,  &c.  &c.  that  no  persons, 
either  Christians  or  Jews,  as  they  valued  themselves  and  their  chattels,  should  in  future  presume  to  exchange 
money,  either  new  or  old,  that  is  to  say,  new  for  old,  or  old  for  new.  And  that  no  one  should  buy  or 
exchange  any  silver,  except  in  the  king's  exchanges.  And  that  all  persons  offending  should  forfeit  body 
and  goods,  and  the  money  and  silver  wh^ch  should  be  found  upon  them.* 

1237  or  1238.  About  six  years  after  this  it  became  convenient  to  raise  some  money  from  the  Jews, 
and  therefore  a  suspicion  of  unlawful  practices  about  the  coin  was  hinted.  They  appear  to  have  understood 
the  intention  of  the  hint,  and  therefore,  as  a  body,  were  charged  with  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds,  that  all 
Jews,  who  by  inquest  taken  upon  the  oath  of  lawful  Christians  and  Jews,  or  in  other  due  manner,  should  be 
con\-icted  of  clipping,  robbing,  or  harbouring  of  clippers  or  robbers,  might  be  banished  out  of  the  realm, 
never  to  return  thither  again.^ 

As  no  further  proceedings  are  on  record,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  fine  was  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only,  object  in  this  transaction.^ 

1233.  The  frauds  which  had  been  practised  by  the  workers  in  gold  and  silver  made  it  necessary  to 
prescribe  some  regulations  for  their  trade ;  because  the  mixing  too  much  alloy  in  the  composition  of  these 
wares  naturally  tended  to  encourage  the  melting  down  of  the  money.  It  was,  in  consequence,  at  this  time 
ordained  that  no  one  should  use  any  gold  of  which  the  mark  was  not  worth  one  hundred  shillings  at  the 
least;  nor  any  silver  worse  than  the  standard  of  the  coins.  There  were  likewise  some  restraints  put  upon 
gilding,  intended,  no  doubt,  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  the  precious  metals."  This  is  the  first  instance 
on  record,  of  an  attempt  to  reduce  goldsmith's  work  to  a  certain  standiird,  and  to  prevent  the  waste 
occasioned  by  gilding.     It  was  frequently  repeated  in  succeeding  reigns. 

In  1242,  if  mv  authority  be  correct,  the  clipped  money  was  called  in,  and  renewed  under  a  certain 
form.8     Of  this  coinage  I  have  not  met  with  any  other  notice  whatever. 

In  the  same  vear  the  king  is  said  to  have  taken  with  him  into  Normandy  a  large  sum  of  his  sterling 
coin,  amounting  to  thirty  barrels,  each  barrel  containing  one  thousand  marks.? 

124.5.  This  money  being  expended,  he  commanded  the  mayor  of  London,  by  a  writ  dated  on  the  24th 
of  June  in  his  29th  year,  to  assemble  all  the  Italian  merchants,'"  who  exchanged  money  for  gain,  and  to 
inform  them  that  the  king  required  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  by  them,  in  consideration  of  the  profits 

'  Pat.  12  H.  III.  m.  2.  Aug.  2d.  quagesima  Sunday,  six  of  the  richest  Jews,  from  every  town,  or 

'  Bolinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  211.  j       two  only  from  such  places  where  there  were  but  few,  to  treat  with 

'  Id.  p.  219.      See  Matthew  Paris,  sub  anno  1235.  who  calls  him   as  well  concerning  his  own  as  their  beneHt.      When   these 

them  "pestis  abominanda;"  and  says,  in  allusion  to  the  name  by  unhappy  people  appeared,  in  consequence  of  this  summons,  they 

which    they  were   called,   "  vere    Caursini,    quasi   causantes,   vel  found  that  the  business,  which  was  to  be  for  their  as  well  as  the 

capientes,  &  ursini  nuncupantur."    They  were  banished  about  the  ting's  benefit  was,   that  they  were  to  furnish  him  with  20,000 

year  1240,  but,  being  the  Pope's  money-changers,  were  suffered  to  marks,  which  were  afterwards  most  rigidly  exacted  from  them, 

return  in  the  year  1250,  and  were  again  expelled  in  a  short  time  [AngUa  Jitdaica,  p.  1 10]. 

afterward.  '  Claus.  22  H.  III.  m.  6. 

'  Pat.  16  H.  III.  m.  2.  i               *  Pat.  26  H.  III.      This  fact  is  taken  from  Vincent's  MS 

*  Mag.  Rot.  22  H.  III.     Londonia  &  Midd.     Madox,  Hist.  \       references  to  the  rolls,  and  is  inserted  in  the  text,  although  I  have 

Etcheq.  Tol.  i.  p.  24o.  not  been  able  to  find  the  passage  upon  the  roll,  because  I  have  no 

«  The  suspicions  which  have  been  expressed  concerning  the  i       doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  his  extract,   from  the  general  correctness 

nature  of  the  above  transaction   are  greatly  justified  by  a  fact  which  I  have  found  in  tracing  his  references.     It  is  more  probable 

which  was  first  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Tovey.     In  the  2oth  of  that  he  should  have  erred  in  the  date,  than  in  the  fact. 

Henry  III.  writs  were  directed  to  the  sheriffs  of  each  county,  com-  '  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  pp.  229  and  337. 

manding  them  to  return  before  him,  at  Worcester,  upon  Quia-  '°  They  are  called  in  the  record,  mercatores  ultramontanes. 
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of  that  trade  which  they  carried  on  in  England,  and  their  gain  by  exchanging.  If  they  refused  this,  they 
were  to  quit  the  realm,  with  all  their  chattels,  within  a  certain  time  appointed.  The  mayor,  together  with 
the  other  persons  commissioned  with  him  to  conduct  this  business,  were  to  return  to  the  king  an  account  of 
the  progress  they  had  made,  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.' 

The  king's  necessities  appear  to  have  been  very  urgent,  from  so  short  a  period  as  five  days  only  having 
been  allowed  before  the  return  to  the  writ. 

1247.  Soon  after  this,  however,  we  find  him  giving  large  sums  of  sterling  money  to  his  half-brother 
Guy  de  Lucignan,-  and  to  Baldwin  Emperor  of  Constantinople  ;  at  which  time  the  money  was  so  extremely 
reduced  by  the  vile  practice  of  clipping,  that  in  the  order  to  the  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  the  latter  gift 
it  was  expressly  commanded  to  be  made  of  the  best  money  he  had.^ 

The  persons  who  had  thus  diminished  the  coins  were  chiefly  merchants  of  those  countries  which 
bordered  upon  England,  and  more  especially  of  Flanders.  By  them  the  money  was  so  clipped  that  the 
whole  of  the  letters  was  cut  away,  and  even  the  inner  circle  was  scarcely  left  entire.^  Their  offence  had 
hitherto  been  more  noticed  in  foreign  countries  than  in  England,  and  had  been  more  severely  punished  in 
France  than  in  the  country  whose  coin  was  thus  corrupted.  But  the  crime  had  now  grown  to  such  a 
height  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  some  remedy  to  check  the  evil.  A  general  council, 
therefore,  of  all  the  nobles  of  England,  bishops,  earls,  and  barons,  which  was  held  before  the  king,  at 
Oxford,  deliberated  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  alter  either  the  form  or  the  fineness  of  the  money ; 
when  it  was  determined,  by  those  who  were  skilful  in  such  affairs,  that,  as  the  matter  of  the  money,  and 
not  the  form,  had  been  debased,  the  most  effectual  remedy  would  be  an  alteration  of  the  standard :  of  which 
there  were  many  examples  in  the  money  of  France,  and  of  various  other  countries.' 

About  the  middle  of  the  same  year  the  king  granted  to  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  privilege 
of  making  new  money,  in  the  king's  name,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  for  the  term  of  twelve  years  ; 
on  condition  that  the  king  and  his  heirs  should  have  one  half  of  the  profit  of  the  exchange  and  money;  the 
earl  and  his  assigns,  or  executors,  to  take  the  other  moiety.  It  was  also  provided  that,  before  any  division 
of  the  profit  should  be  made,  the  said  earl  should  receive  so  much  in  number  of  the  new  money  as  he  had 
caused  to  be  made  of  his  old  money.  The  king  likewise  engaged  that  a  compliance  with  the  laws,  &c. 
relating  to  the  money  should  be  enforced  during  that  period.'' 

It  was  also  commanded  by  proclamation,  which  the  mayor,  &c.  of  London  were  ordered  to  make, 
that  the  king's  common  money  should  be  current,  and  on  no  account  be  refused.  And  that  if  anyone 
should  offer,  either  in  buying  or  selling,  any  clipped  penny  or  halfpenny,  it  should  immediately  be  bored 
through,  in  whosesoever  hands  it  should  be  found.'' 

Although  the  grant  to  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  bears  date  on  the  27th  of  July  1247,  yet  it  appears  that 
nothing  was  done  until  the  following  year,8  when  the  coins  were  found  to  be  so  corrupted  and  debased  by  the 
clippers  and  counterfeiters,  that  neither  the  English  themselves,  nor  even  their  foreign  neighbours,  could 
any  longer  endure  it.9  Proclamations  were  therefore  made  in  cities,  boroughs,  fairs,  and  markets,  that  no 
one  should  give  or  receive,  either  in  buying,  selling,  or  exchanging,  any  money  not  of  lawful  weight,  or 


'   Claus.  29  H.  III.  m.  7.  June  24. 

'  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  240. 

^  Liber.  31  H.  III.  m.  8.  April  30.  Madox,  Hist.  Eicheg. 
vol.  i.  p.  391. 

*  It  was  so  clipped  that  in  20  marks  scarcely  20  pennies 
could  be  found  which  were  not  so  diminished  that  three  of  them 
were  not  equal  in  weight  to  two  unimpaired  ones. 

lAwial.  H'averl.  p.  207,  anno  1247.] 

Wikes  says,  that  the  old  money  was  so  clipped  that  it  was  of 
no  value,  and  that  the  taking  it  was  forbidden.     [1247,  p.  47]. 

Stow,  that  it  was  so  sore  clipped  that  it  was  thought  good  to 
change  the  same,  and  make  it  baser,  and  that  new  stamps  were 
cut  and  sent  to  all  the  mints.     [Sub  anno  1247]. 

^  Matthew  Paris,  p.  639. 

^  Pat.  31  H.  III.  m.  1.     Matthew  Paris  and  Wikes  speak  of      j  "  mccxlvii.      Nova  moneta  ic  Anglia  facta  est  per  medium 

this  grant  as  if  it  were  made  in  the  following  year,  124S.  |      fissa.     Ms.  Cotton.  Jul.  nv. 


'  Claus.  31  H.  III.  m.  5  dors. 

^  The  delay  arose  perhaps  from  a  wish  to  execute  the  new 
coinage  more  perfectly.  A^ill.  Claus.  31  Hen.  III.  m.  8.  De 
conducendo  a  partibus  transmarinis  omnes  ministros  scientes  de 
aliquo  geuere  monetar.  et  cambii  argent!  apud  Windesor,  23 
Aug.     [Ed.] 

'  Matthew  Paris,  p.  648.  His  account  of  the  state  of  the 
coins  in  124S  so  precisely  resembles  that  which  has  been  given  by 
other  historians  under  the  date  of  1247  [see  p.  3j3],  that  there 
can  be  little  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  same  facts  are  intended. 
He  says  it  was  clipped  nearly  to  the  inner  circle,  the  legend  being 
either  entirely  destroyed  or  greatly  defaced. 
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not  round;  and  that  they  who  transgressed  this  order  should  be  punished."  These  proclamations  seem  to 
have  been  but  little  attended  to ;  for  letters  mandatory  were  directed  to  all  the  sheriffs  on  this  side  Trent 
except  the  sheriffs  of  Hereford,  Salop,  and  Stafford,  which  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  king's  command 
to  the  contrary,  they  had  suffered  (as  the  king  had  been  informed)  the  clipped  money  to  be  current  in  their 
jurisdictions.  By  these  letters  the  king's  orders  were  again  enforced,  and  the  sheriffs  were  commanded  to 
make  proclamation,  throughout  the  whole  of  their  bailiwicks,  that  no  clipped  money  should  be  current  after 
that  time.  If  any  should  be  found,  the  sheriff  was  ordered  to  bore  it  through ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  cause 
all  exchangers  of  the  same  to  be  arrested,  that  their  bodies  might  be  forthcoming  at  the  king's  command. - 
Diligent  search  was  made  for  the  discovery  of  falsifiers,  that  they  might  suffer  condign  punishment 
according  to  law.  On  inquiry  it  appeared  that  the  Jews,  the  infamous  Caursini,  and  certain  Flemish 
merchants  of  the  staple,  were  guilty  of  that  crime.  The  King  of  France  also  caused  all  offenders  in  this 
kind,  who  were  found  within  his  dominions,  to  be  hanged,  and  their  bodies  exposed  on  gibbets.^ 

This  corruption  of  the  money,  and  the  distresses  of  the  people  in  consequence  of  it,^  unquestionably 
hastened  on  the  new  coinage,  for  which  the  poverty  of  Henry's  treasury  was  but  ill  prepared.  But  this 
step,  and  the  crying  down  the  old  money,  which  were  intended  to  relieve  his  subjects  from  the  evils 
necessarily  attendant  on  the  circulation  of  light  and  base  coins,  brought  upon  them  others  almost  equally 
grievous.  The  proclamations  which  forbade  the  currency  of  the  old  money  raised  the  quarter  of  wheat  to 
the  enormous  price  of  more  than  twenty  shillings ;  and  when  the  new  coins  were  issued  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  them,  as  exchanges  were  established  in  very  few  cities.  Nor  was  the  mode  of  exchano-e, 
when  it  could  be  effected,  less  oppressive ;  for  only  an  equal  weight  of  new  money  was  given  for  the  old, 
and  from  every  pound  was  deducted  thirteen  pence  for  moneyage,  or  the  expense  of  coinage  :  to  which,  if 
the  labour  and  loss  of  time  in  waiting  many  days  at  the  tables  of  the  exchangers  be  added,  scarcely  twenty 
shillings  were  gotten  where  thirty  should  have  been  received,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  people.* 

This  money  differed  from  the  old  in  two  respects  f  namely,  that  the  double  cross  was  extended  to  the 
outside  of  the  circle  which  contained  the  legend,  and  that  it  was  distinguished  either  by  Roman  numerals, 
or  by  TERCi,  from  the  money  of  the  two  preceding  monarchs  of  the  same  name ;  but  in  weight  and  type  it 
remained  nearly  as  before. 

Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  king's  brother,  perceiving  what  immense  advantage  accrued  from  the 
mode  of  exchange  now  practised,  was  eager  to  partake  of  the  profit,  and  therefore  (like  another  Jacob,  a 
supplanter,  as  my  author  calls  him)  demanded  of  the  king  the  re-payment  of  a  large  sum  which  he  owed  to 
him.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  king  pleaded  his  poverty,  and  the  occasion  which  he  had  for  money  to  protect 
his  foreign  dominions,  for  the  earl  continued  obstinately  to  press  for  payment,  until,  by  persevering 
importunity,  he  obtained  a  grant  for  seven  years,  of  two-thirds  of  the  profits  of  this  coinage,  in  full  satisfac- 
tion of  what  was  due  to  him.     By  this  he  gained  twenty  thousand  poinids.' 


'  The  proclamations  alluded  to  by  Matthew  Paris  commanded 
that  no  clipped  money  should  be  current,  and  that  if  any  should 
in  future  be  found,  it  should  be  bored  through,  and  returned  to 
the  owner.  It  also  was  ordered  that  all  heavy  and  good  pennies 
and  halfpennies  of  the  old  money,  not  being  clipped,  should  be 
current  and  have  course  with  the  new  money,  and  not  be  refused. 
The  bodies  of  offenders  to  be  attached,  in  order  to  their  being 
punished.      [Pat.  32  H.  III.  m.4.  and  Claus.  32  H.  III.  m.  17]. 

'  Claus.  32  H.  III.  m.  16.  Matthew  Paris  has  given  one 
of  these  letters,  dated  in  the  following  year,  p.  1090. 

'  Mattlteui  Paris,  p.  648. 

*  By  reason  of  the  embasing  of  the  coin  a  great  penury  fol- 
lowed.    Stow's  Sum7narie,  p.  99.     London,  1598. 

^  Mallheif  Paris,  p.  649. 

®  The  Annals  of  Waverley  give  a  somewhat  different  account 
of  these  coins.  They  were  made  out  of  the  clipped  money ;  and 
the  circle,  cross,  letters,   and  portrait,  extended  every  way  to  the 


extremity  of  the  circumference,  so  that  it  could  not  be  diminished 
without  the  loss  being  evidently  apparent  [sub  anno  1247].  It  is 
extraordinary  that  both  the  author  of  these  Annals,  and  also  Mat- 
thew Paris,  should  have  omitted  to  state  the  most  remarkable 
particular  in  which  these  coins  differed  from  all  which  had  pre- 
ceded them  ;  I  mean  the  distinction  of  numerals,  or  words  equi- 
valent, to  show  to  which  king  of  the  name  of  Henry  they  belonged. 

'.According  to  Wikes,  the  King,  perceiving  how  much  his 
people  suffered  from  tlie  want  of  current  coin,  borrowed  of  his 
brother.  Earl  Richard,  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  appointed  an 
exchange,  and  caused  money  to  be  coined,  not  only  iu  the  larger 
cities,  as  had  been  usual,  but  also  in  every  town  throughout  the 
kingdom.  To  Earl  Richard  he  gave  a  grant,  by  which  he  was  to 
receive  the  whole  of  the  money  he  had  advanced  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  exchange,  not  by  weight  only,  but  in  number,  and  beside 
this  a  moiety  of  the  yearly  income,  by  which  the  earl  gained  very 
considerable  sums.     [p.  47,  anno  1248]. 

The  mints  for  this  great  coinage  were  at  Bristol,  Winchester, 
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He  afterwards  obtained  from  the  king,  letters  mandatory  that  no  clipped  money  should  be  received, 
and  that  all  such  as  was  diminished  should  be  bored  through  ;  and  if  any  exchanger,  in  any  place,  should 
be  found  giving  two  pennies  for  one,  or  three  for  two,  that  he  should  be  seized,  and  punished  by  fine  and 
bodily  chastisement,  as  a  transgressor  of  the  king's  command.' 

These  letters  were  further  enforced  by  a  writ  directed  to  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
commanding  them  to  inquire  throughout  the  kingdom  for  any  persons,  either  clergy  or  laity,  who  had  held 
exchanges  of  the  king's  money  without  license,  to  the  injury  of  his  exchange;  and  to  apprehend  all  who 
should  be  found  guilty,  and  bring  them  before  the  king,  wherever  he  might  be,  on  the  morrow  of  the  Holy 
Trinity." 

The  newly-made  money,  notwithstanding  what  was  determined  in  the  general  council  held  in  the  year 
1247,  respecting  the  alteration  of  the  standard,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  fineness  of  sterling,  and  of  the 
old  weight.  A  trial  both  of  that,  and  also  of  the  old  money,  was  ordered  to  be  made,  before  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  about  the  beginning  of  this  year.' 

In  the  following  year,  1249,  according  to  Grafton,  "  the  king  summoned  a  parliament  at  London,  in 
the  which  it  was  enacted,  that  a  coyne  of  a  certeine  weight  of  silver  called  a  grote  should  be  stamped,  and 
that  it  should  have  on  the  one  syde  the  picture  of  the  kinges  face,  and  on  the  other  a  crosse  extended  in 
length  to  the  extreme  parts  thereof,  to  the  entent  there  should  be  no  deceyt  used  by  diminishing  or  clipping 
the  same."^ 

1250.  About  this  time  the  king  extorted  money  from  the  Jews  without  mercy,  taking  from  them 
even  all  that  they  had  deposited  in  their  treasury,  so  that,  apparently,  they  were  entirely  and  irremediably 
impoverished.  But,  says  Matthew  Paris,  though  he  could  make  them  wretched,  yet  he  could  not  make 
them  poor,  for  they  were  counterfeiters  of  the  money  and  of  seals. ^ 

In  1251  the  grant  to  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  was  renewed,  so  far  as  respected  Ireland,  for  twelve  years, 
from  the  nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.'^  And  in  consequence  there  were  pennies  and  halfpennies  struck  in 
that  kingdom,  in  order,  it  is  thought,  to  pay  the  large  and  frequent  subsidies  then  demanded  of  the  Irish  by 
pope  Innocent  IV.^ 

1257.  His  41st  year  is  remarkable  for  the  first  coinage  of  gold  in  this  kingdom,  of  which  any 
authentic  records  can  be  found,  and  it  is  extraordinary  that  it  took  place  in  the  height  of  his  distress  for 
want  of  money.  This  event  is  related  in  a  MS.  chronicle  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  city  of  London, 
which  was  probably  \vritten  at  the  time,  as  the  transactions  are  brought  down  only  to  the  year  1267.  The 
writer  says  that  in  this  year  the  king  made  a  penny  of  the  finest  gold,  which  weighed  two  sterlings,  and 
willed  that  it  should  be  current  for  twenty  pence.* 

On  the  16th  of  August,  a  writ^  was  issued  commanding  the  mayor  of  London  to  proclaim  in  that  city, 
that  the  gold  money  which  the  king  had  caused  to  be  made  should  be  immediately  current  there,  and 
elsewhere  witiiin  the  realm  of  England,  in  all   transactions   of  buying  and   selling,   at  the  rate  of  twenty 


Hereford,  Newcastle,  Nottingham,  Carlisle,  Shrewsbury,  Wilton, 
Wallingford.      [Mr.  Xorlh's  il/s] 

I  know  not   Mr.  North's  authority  for  these  mints.      If  his 
list  were  taken  from  the  coins,  it  is  very  imperfect,  and  may  be 


thus  enlarged.     Those 

marked  f  are  omitted  by  Mr.  North. 

f   Canterbury. 

t   York. 

f   Norwich. 

f  London. 

f   Gloucester. 

t    Oxford. 

f  St.  Edmundsbury. 

Hereford. 

Shrewsbury. 

t  Biddeford. 

f   Ilchester. 

Wilton. 

f  Taunton. 

f   Lincoln. 

\Vincliestcr. 

Bristol. 

Newcastle. 

t   Hedley. 

Carlisle. 

t  Northampton. 

t  Exeter. 

f  Durham. 

I  have  never  seen 

a  penny  of  the  Nott 

ingham  or  Wallingford 

mints,  nor  does  any  such  appear  in  Mr.  N 

orth's  two  plates. 

'  MuUliew  Paris,  p.  649. 

2  Claus.  3-2  H.  III.  m.  12. 

3  Claus.  32  H.  III.  ra.  13  dors.  See  the  trijil  of  the  pix, 
sub  anno. 

*  Chronicle,  sub  anno.  See  an  account  nearly  similar  to  this 
in  the  year  I2ii8.  I  have  preserved  bolli  these,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  lead  to  the  illustration  of  a  coin  much  exceeding  the 
penny  in  size,  which  Mr.  North  has  represented  in  the  second  of 
two  plates  engraved  by  him  to  accompany  a  dissertation  on  the 
money  of  Henry  III.,  which  he  intended,  but  never  executed.  I 
have  copied  tlie  figure  in  Plate  ii.  of  the  Supplement,  Part  ii.  No. 
23,  but  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  coin  itself,  nor  is  it 
known  to  any  medallist. 

*  Matthew  Paris,  p.  674.  «  Pat.  3j  H.  III.  m.  9. 
'  SiiHou's  Irish  Coins,  p.  13. 

'  De  antiquis  Legibus  Liber,  extracted  by  Dr.  Ducarel. 
'  Dattd  at  Chester. 
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pennies  of  sterlings  for  every  gold  penny ;  and  that  the  king's  money  of  silver  should  be  current,  as  it  had 
been  heretofore.'  But  scarcely  had  this  been  proclaimed,  and  the  coins  begun  to  circulate,  when  the  city 
of  London  made  a  representation  against  them,*  on  Sunday  the  4th  of  November,  and  obtained  from  the 
king  another  proclamation,  to  declare  that  no  one  was  obliged  to  take  them,  and  that  whoever  did  might 
bring  them  to  his  exchange,  and  receive  there  the  value  at  which  they  had  been  made  current,  one  half- 
penny only  being  deducted  from  each ;  most  probably  for  the  expense  of  coinage.^ 

But  notwithstanding  the  dislike  of  the  citizens  of  London  to  this  new  money,  it  continued  to  be  cur- 
rent for  some  years  afterward,  as  appears  from  records  of  the  44th,  49th,  51st,  and  54th  years  of  this  reign.* 
In  the  49th  year  it  was  raised  from  its  original  value  of  20  pence,  to  24  pence,  or  two  shillings. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  its  circulation  any  lower,  or  to  ascertain  whether  further  alteration  in  its 
current  value  took  place  after  the  54th  year.  This  piece  was  properly  a  ryal,  and  the  first  of  the  sort 
coined  in  Europe,  the  petit-ryal  of  Philip  le  Belle  being  much  in  imitation  of  it,  and  he  was  the  first  king 
of  France  who  coined  ryals.     He  began  to  reign  in  1285.^ 

Dr.  Pegge  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  these  coins  in  a  Jew'sh  instrument  dated  in  the  4()th  year 
of  this  reign,  under  the  name  of  jaku,  which  he  considers  as  equivalent  to  pure  or  sterling.  The  Jews,  he 
says,  used  denarim  and  jaku,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Christians  applied  their  words  denarius  and 
sterlingus ;  and  as  jaku  was  no  denomination  of  money  but  a  real  coin,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  gold 
jaku,  in  that  instrument,  were  the  gold  pennies  of  Henry  HL" 

Although  gold  was  not  coined  by  Henry  until  the  41st  year  of  his  reign,  yet  gold  coins  were  current 
in  his  dominions  prior  to  that  time.  In  his  35th  year  he  commanded  Philip  Luvel  to  pay  the  whole  sum 
of  gold  which  he  owed  to  the  king,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Edward,  in  gold  money,  in  bezants,  or  ob.  de  mus', 
and  other  gold  money.  Provided,  however,  that  the  aforesaid  money  should  answer  to  the  king  at  the 
value  of  leaf  gold,  that  is,  I  presume,  fine  gold.? 

In  1264  the  rate  of  interest  was  more  than  forty  per  cent. ;  for  it  is  related  that  500  Jews  were  slain 
by  the  citizens  of  London  because  one  of  them  would  have  forced  a  Christian  to  pav  more  than  two  pence 
for  the  usury  of  twenty  shillings  for  one  week  ;8  which  sum,  of  two  pence,  they  were  allowed  by  the  king 
to  take  of  the  scholars  in  Oxford.9 

Grafton  dates  in  the  year  1265  the  statute  of  weights  and  measures,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that 
the  penny  sterling  should  weigh  32  grains  of  wheat  round  and  dry,  and  taken  from  the  midst  of  the  ear ; 
twenty  pence  one  ounce,  and  twelve  ounces  one  pound.'" 

1270.  In  his  54th  year,  he  ordered  a  general  proof  and  assay  of  his  coins  to  be  made  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  gave  the  person  appointed  for  that  purpose  authority  to  seize  corrupt  money,  and  to  keep 
it  for  the  king's  use." 

At  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  offences  against  his  mints  and  exchanges  appear  to  have  been  frequent. 


'   Claus  41  H.  III.  m.  3. 

'  Carte  says  the  reason  for  this  is  rot  stated.  It  was  proba- 
bly on  account  of  their  great  value,  which  must  have  made  them 
highly  inconvenient. 

^  Carle,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

*  Snelting's  Introduction  to  a  Vieic  of  the  Gold  Coin  of  Eng' 
land,  p.  11.  He  quotes  Liberat.  44  H.  III.  ra.  U.  and  7.  Id. 
49H.  III.  m.  1.  Id.  .51  H.  II.  m.  10.  Id.  54  H.  III.  m.  3. 
In  all  these,  except  the  first,  the  gold  penny  is  valued  at  two 
shillings. 

'  Snelling's  Introduction,  p.  iv.  note  (b).  Philip's  coin 
resembles  this  only  in  bearing  a  sovereign  seated  on  the  obverse. 

^  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  1756,  p.  465.  He  produces  no 
authority  for  the  indiscriminate  use  of  denarim  and  jaku.  See 
the  instrument  in  Gent.  3Iag.  181*2,  p.  331. 

'  Claus.  35  H.  III.  m.  3.  The  meaning  of  Ob.  de  Mus'  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  An  eminent  antiquary  thinks 
it  may  be  money  of  Messina.  But  qu.  ?  whether  it  may  not  be 
VOL.  I. 


the  same  as  Oboli  de  Murtz,  which  occur  at  p.  30  of  the  Ward- 
robe Account  of  King  Edward  the  First,  and  which  were  of  gold, 
and  of  the  value  of  twenty  pence  sterling,  agreeing  with  the 
quarter  noble  of  Edward  III.  In  the  glossary  it  is  queried 
whether  these  Oboli  de  Murtz  were  not  the  same  with  Ob.  de 
Marchia,  money  struck  by  the  Earls  of  March  ;  but  similarity  of 
sound  would  rather  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  coins 
of  Murcia,  a  kingdom  of  Spain.  Ob.  de  Mure'  occur  in  the 
54lh  year  of  Henry  III.   Liberat.  m.  3. 

'  Cooper's  Chronicle,  p.  225.     Stow,  p.  278. 

»  Claus.  32  H.  III.  m.  9.      Tore;/,  p.  122. 

^*  Chronicle,  sub  anno.  In  Runnington's  edition  of  the 
Statutes  at  Large  this  is  placed  under  51  H.  III.;  and  again  in 
the  31st  E.  I.  In  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm  it  is  cKissed  with 
those  of  uncertain  date. 

"  Pat.  54  H.  III.  m.  11.  See  the  account  of  the  exchange 
under  that  year. 

2b 
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In  his  38th  year  several  persons  belonging  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's  were  amerced  two  marks  and  a 
half  for  not  coming  to  appear  at  Cestrehunt,  which  is  out  of  the  liberties  of  the  town  of  St.  Alban's,  to  make 
inquisitions  concerning  a  trespass  of  the  exchange  or  mint.  But  the  abbot  pleaded  that,  by  charters  of 
former  kings,  his  men  ought  not  to  come  out  of  the  said  abbot's  liberties,  upon  any  summons  or  occasion, 
before  any  justices  or  inquisitors,  and  the  fine  was  remitted.' 

In  his  49th  year,  Gervase  de  Essewell  was  amerced  at  ten  pounds  for  a  trespass  of  the  mint;  the  town 
of  Storteford  ten  marks  for  a  contempt  in  not  coming  to  an  inquest  to  be  taken  concerning  a  like  trespass ; 
and  several  other  towns  in  the  same  manner." 

Hearne  talks  of  having  in  his  possession  a  base  coin  of  this  king  ;^  and  Harding,  in  his  Chronicle,  speaks 
of  payments  made  in  nobles  round  ;*  but  Hearne's  remarks  on  our  ancient  coins  are  but  little  to  be  depended 
upon,  for  he  had  not  studied  them  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  Harding's  lines  contain  a  palpable 
anachronism. 

The  alteration  of  type  which  was  introduced  upon  the  money  in  this  reign  forms  a  kind  of  era  in  the 
numismatic  history  of  England.  From  the  Conquest  until  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  coins  of 
Henry  II.  and  the  obverse  of  those  of  John,  a  great  variety  prevailed  in  the  impressions  both  of  the  obverse 
and  reverse  of  the  coins.  The  portraits  of  the  monarchs  were  represented  either  in  full  or  in  profile  ;  and 
the  crosses  were  exhibited  under  almost  every  possible  form.  But  the  portrait  of  Henry  III.  is  invariably 
full-faced ;  the  cross  consists  of  double  lines ;  and  the  only  difference  between  his  earlier  and  later  coinages 
is,  that  in  the  former  the  cross  is  bounded  by  the  inner  circle,  and  has  four  pellets  in  each  quarter;  whilst 
in  the  latter  it  extends  to  the  outer  circle,  and  the  number  of  the  pellets  is  reduced  to  three.  To  this  de- 
scription his  gold  penny  forms  the  only  exception. 

Rude  as  this  ornament  of  the  reverse  may  appear  to  modern  taste,  it  however  seems,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  to  have  been  highly  satisfactory  to  those  who  conducted  the  operations  of  the  mint,  for  it  kept 
entire  possession  of  the  coins,  until  Henry  VII.  introduced  heraldic  bearings.  It  then  began  gradually  to 
give  ground,  but  was  not  entirely  lost  before  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  at  the  termination  of 
a  period  of  nearly  400  years. 

His  style  upon  his  money  is  sometimes  Henricus  Rex  only;  at  others  the  number  iii,  terci',  or  ang, 
with  TEKCi  on  the  reverse,  is  added.  The  reverse  has,  beside  the  rude  impress  described  above,  the  name 
of  the  mint  and  moneyer,  excepting  No.  13  in  the  first  supplemental  plate,  which  has  only  civitas  lvnde, 
and  No.  16  in  the  same  plate,  which  reads  terci  lonlie.  No.  14  likewise  of  the  supplement,  Part  II. 
Plate  I.  has  in  a  similar  manner  terci  hedlie.^     His  style  on  his  first  great  seal  is, 

HCNRICVS  DCI  ERATIA  R€X  ANCLIE  DOCDINVS  pYBeRNie. 
HCNRICVS  DYX  NOROOANNK  CT  AQVITANNK  COMCS  ANDeEAVie. 

On  the  second  it  is  on  both  sides, 

peNRICVS  :  Dei  :  GRACIA  •  REX  ANELIE  •  DOMINVS  pYBeRNie  ■  DVX  •  AQVITANNie. 

l^Sanclford  and  Speed.'] 

His  gold  penny,  as  has  been  before  observed,  is  of  a  very  different  type  from  that  of  his  silver  money. 
On  the  obverse  the  sovereign  is  represented  crowned  and  sitting  on  a  chair  of  state.  In  his  right  hand  is  a 
sceptre,  in  his  left  a  globe.  The  reverse  has  the  long  cross  of  his  later  coinage,  with  a  rose  and  three  small 
pellets  in  each  quarter.     It  is  the  only  gold  coin  which  is  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  mint  and  moneyer.® 


'  Rot.  Claus.  38  H.  III.  m.  7.  Mado-i!,  Hisl.  Exch.  vol.  i. 
p.  761. 

'  Memor.  49  H.  III.  Rot.  19.  b.  Madox,  Hist.  Exchequer, 
vol.  i.  p.  568. 

**  His  words  are,  '*  certe  nummus  apud  me  est  Henrici  III. 
subaeratus,  quern  e  nummis  adulterinis  esse  nemo  negaverit,  utpotc 
perinde  corruptum  ac  si  esset  vel  areus  vel  etiam  ferreus.  [  W, 
Hemingford.     Preface,  p.  xlv.] 

*  Folio  154.  b.       "  fifty  thousand  pound 

Be  paid  of  nobles  whole  .ind  round." 


These  lines  occur  soon  after  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Chester- 
field. 

*  His  Irish  money  differs  fiom  the  Englisli  chieHy  in  tlie 
bust  being  placed  in  a  triangle,  and  in  a  rose  which  is  on  the 
left  side  of  the  neck.  See  it  in  Plate  ii.  of  English  Silver  Coins, 
No.  19.  Simon  has  given  a  representation  of  an  Irish  halfpenny, 
in  his  second  Plate,  No.  49,  which  in  type  exactly  resembles  this. 

^  Three  of  these  pennies  are  now  known,  a  description  of 
which  will  be  found  under  the  explanation  of  the  plates. 
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His  mints  were  numerous,  and  were  placed  in  the  following  town 

York. 


ANT. 

BID. 

BRVST. 

BVRST. 

C. 

CA. 

C.E. 

CAN. 

CANT. 

CASTA. 

CANTE. 

CANTER. 

CANTERB. 

CAXTERD. 

CAR. 

CARD. 

CARDS. 

CARDV. 

CARL. 

CARLEL. 

CICE. 

DAIVELI. 

DIVE. 

DIVELI. 

DIVELY. 

DVR. 

DVRA. 

DVRH. 

ECCE. 

ECCETRE, 

EISI. 

EMN. 

ESER. 

EV. 

EVE. 

EVER. 

EVERVIC. 

EVERW. 

EVERWI. 

EVERWIC. 


Biddeford. 
Bristol.  • 


Canterbur)'. 


>  Cardiff. 

>  Carlisle." 
Chichester. 


Dublin. 


York. 


His  moneyers  were : — 


EVI. 

EX. 

EXC. 

EXCE. 

EXE. 

E.XEC. 

G. 

GIPE. 

GLO. 

GLOV. 

GLOVCE. 

GLOVCEST. 

GLOVCET. 

GLOVCIT. 

HEDLIE. 

UEREAF. 
HEREF. 
HEREOF. 
IL. 

IVE. 

IVEREII. 

LENC. 

LENCE. 

LENE. 

LENNE. 

LINC. 

LINCOL. 

LINCOLN. 

LIND. 

LINDE. 

LON. 

LONDON. 

LV. 

LVA. 

LVN. 

LVND. 

LVNDE. 

LVNDEI. 


Exeter. 


Ipswich. 


Gloucester. 


} 


Hedley,  or 
Hadley.» 

Hereford.* 


} 


Ivelchester,  or 

Ilchester. 
Iver  in  Bucks  ? 

Lincoln  ? 
Lynne. 

Lincoln. 


London. 


London. 


LVNDEN. 

LVNDI. 

LVNDON. 

MANLA. 

NEWEC. 

NEWECAS. 

NIC. 

NICO. 

NICOL. 

NICOLE. 

NNOR  +  T. 

NO. 

NOR. 

NORA. 

NORH. 

NORHA. 

NORHATON. 

NORT. 

NORTH. 

NORTHA. 

NORTHE. 

NORTHT. 

NORW. 

NORWI. 

NORWIC. 

NORWICH. 

NORWICK. 

NORWIK. 


DCS. 

ORK. 

OXEN. 

OXENE. 

OXN. 

OXON. 

OXONFO. 

RIVST. 

RO. 

RONCE.' 

RVFA. 


London. 

Newcastle.* 
Lincoln. 


Northampton. 


Norwich. 


Nottingham.* 


/ 


Oxford. 


Rochester? 


SADMVND. 

SAN. 

SAND. 

SANDL. 

SANDRE. 

SANT. 

SANTAD. 

SANTEA. 

SGDM. 

SEDMVNU. 

SEINTED. 
SENTED. 

SROS. 

TANDE. 

TANDO. 

TANTE. 

VGIE. 

VND. 


Rhuddlan  ? 
St.  Edmunds- 
burv. 


"1   St.  Edmunds- 
J      bury. 
C  St.  Edwards- 
1        bury,  i.  e. 
L  Shaftesbury. 
Shrewsbury.* 


J 


Taunton. 


Wallingford.* 


w. 

WELLIOL. 

WI. 

WIL. 

WILT. 

WILTON. 

WILTV. 

WIN. 

WINC. 

WINCE. 

WINCUE. 

WINE. 

WIRCE. 

WIRI. 

WIRIA. 

WIRIC. 

WN. 

WV. 


/  Wilton.* 


/  Winchester.* 
(■■  Worcester. 


ABEL. 

ANDRE. 

DAVI. 

FIMER. 

GOLDWIN. 

HVGE. 

lOAN.    CHIC. 

ADAM.* 

ANDREW. 

DAVION. 

FINIER. 

GOLDWINE.  . 

HVGO. 

lOAN.    F.    R. 

ADBETIL. 

ANDREWS. 

DOCELM. 

FVLKE. 

GRIFREI. 

HVGON. 

lOAN.     I.     R. 

ADRETIL. 

ARION. 

DODELM. 

FVLRE. 

HALLI. 

HVMFREI. 

lOANAS. 

AIMER. 

ARNALD. 

EADMVND. 

GEFARD. 

HE. 

HVNFREI. 

lOAS. 

AIUES. 

ARNAVD. 

EDGAR.* 

GEFREI. 

HELIS. 

HVNTREI. 

lOB. 

ALAIN. 

AVOL. 

EDMVND. 

GERARD. 

HEN. 

lACOB. 

lOH. 

ALEIN. 

&ARTELME. 

EDRICH. 

GICELM. 

HENRI. 

lACOR. 

lOHAN. 

ALENRE. 

BARTELVE. 

EINADI. 

GIFFREI. 

HENRIC. 

lEFREI. 

lOUAN.    E. 

ALIN. 

BENEIT. 

EINEDI. 

GIFRE. 

HENRY. 

lEREMIAH. 

lOHAN.     F.     K 

ALISAN. 

CALDWINE. 

ELIS. 

GILBERT. 

HERNAVD. 

ILGAR. 

lOHAN.     M. 

ALISAND. 

CELDWINE. 

ELISON. 

GILEBERT. 

HICONE. 

ILGE. 

lOHAS. 

ALLEN. 

CLEMENT. 

ERNAVD. 

GOCELIN. 

HIE. 

ILGEH. 

lOHN. 

ALLWINE. 

CO  -  -  WINE. 

EVERARD. 

GOCELM. 

HIVN. 

ILGER. 

lOHN.    CHIC. 

ALWINE. 

COLWEIN. 

FILEMER. 

GOEAWN. 

HVB. 

lOA. 

lOHN.    F.    R. 

AND. 

COLWINE. 

FILIP. 

GOLDVINE. 

HVE. 

lOAN. 

lOHS. 

'  Those  marked  •  are  said  by  Mr.  North  to  be  the  mints  for 
the  great  re-coinage  in  his  32d  year.  Ms.  note  to  Folkes.  But 
see  the  Annals,  under  that  year,  for  a  fuller  list  of  the  mints  then 
worked, 

^  But  qu.  whether  this  be  not  the  name  of  the  moneyer 
Robert  de  Hadeleie,  who  appears  upon  a  penny  in  the  following 
reign. 


^  This  coin  has  of  before  the  name  of  the  mint,  instead  of  on. 

*  In  the  l4l!i  year  of  Henry  III.  Adam  de  Bedleia  and 
Richard  de  Neketon,  moneyers  of  London,  took  an  oath  of  fidelity 
in  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews.  [Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  i. 
p.  317.] 

'  See  the  account  of  Readins  mint. 
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lOLIE. 

MEI.NIR. 

OSMVSDE. 

RAVF. 

RICHARD.     B. 

SAMVEL. 

WARD. 

ION. 

MELVIN. 

OSNVND. 

RAVFE. 

RICHARD    LE 

SIMON. 

WATER. 

lONONS. 

MILES. 

OWEIN. 

RAVLF. 

ESPBE.^ 

SIMOND. 

WICION. 

lORDAN. 

MILES.     M. 

FAVL. 

RAVLFE. 

RICHARD    DE 

SIMVN. 

WILLELM. 

ISAC. 

MCHOL. 

PHELIP. 

REICE. 

NEKETON. 

STIVENE. 

WILLELM. 

B. 

IVH. 

NICHOLE. 

PHILAIMER. 

REGINALD  FITZ 

See    ADAM. 

TERIRI. 

WILLELM. 

L. 

IVLIE. 

NICO. 

PHILIP. 

HENRY.' 

ROBERD. 

THOMAS. 

WILLELM. 

T. 

IVN. 

NICOL. 

PICRES,    for  rather. 

REICV. 

ROBERT. 

TIPRIL. 

WILLEM. 

IVRDAX. 

NICOLE. 

PIERES.  \perhaps. 

REINALD. 

RODBERT. 

TOMAS. 

WILLEM. 

TA. 

IVRDEN. 

NORMAN. 

PIEBES. 

REINAVD. 

ROGER. 

TVRRIL. 

WILLEN. 

LEDVLF. 

O. 

PIERS. 

REINAVLD. 

ROGER.    T. 

VIARD. 

WILLER. 

lESELF. 

GBCIT. 

PIERS.    M. 

RENER. 

ROGERS. 

VLARD. 

WILLERA. 

LENOLF. 

OSBER. 

RANDEL. 

RICARD. 

ROGERS.    F.    R. 

VLERD. 

WILLM. 

LENVLF. 

OSBERX. 

RANDRE. 

RICARD.    B. 

RoREUDjforsan 

W. 

WILLOM. 

LVCAS. 

OSGPIEF. 

RAXDVL. 

RICARD.    T. 

pro  ROBERD. 

WALTER. 

MEINIR. 

OSMVXD. 

RANDVLF. 

RICHARD. 

SALEMVN. 

WALYIN. 

A  record,  dated  in  his  12th  year,  and  which  has  been  already  quoted  in  the  year  1228,  shews-  that 
money  was  struck  by  him  in  Gascony  ;  and  possibly  that  coin  may  be  his  which  Dr.  Ducarel  has  appro- 
priated to  him.^  It  is  an  Aquitain  halfpenny,  resembling  in  type  one  of  Richard  the  First ;  it  reads,  on  the 
obverse,  ericvs  rex  ang.  and  on  the  reverse,  dvx  aovitanie. 

There  are  also  coins,   apparently  ecclesiastical,  which  were  probably  struck  in  this  reign,  but  with 

the  history  of  which  we  are  entirely  imacquainted.     The  obverse  has  the  bust  of  St.  Paul,  with  saxc 

VIS.  The  reverse,  the  short  cross,  with  four  pellets  in  each  quarter,  precisely  as  the  first  coinage  of  Henry 
III.,  and  this  legend,  henk  .  o n. 

Another  has  the  same  obverse,  and  is  impressed,  on  the  reverse,  with  the  representation  of  a  building, 

round  which  is  mo vm.      There  is  a  halfpenny  of  the  same  type,   and  probably  legend,   on  both 

sides,  as  the  last  of  these.  I  have  given  a  representation  of  them  in  Plate  ii.  of  the  supplement,  Part  II. 
Nos.  24,  25,  26. 


EDWARD  I. 

The  turbulent  reign  of  Henry  was  closed  by  his  death  on  the  16th  of  November  A.D.  1272,  and  his  son 
Edward  succeeded  to  a  throne  the  power  of  which  was  so  much  reduced,  and  the  revenue  sunk  so  low,  that 
it  required  all  his  wisdom  and  vigour  to  recover,  without  an  intestine  war,  those  parts  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative on  which  the  balance  of  the  constitution  depended. 

Though  the  lust  of  conquest  seems  to  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of  this  monarch,  yet  he  is 
deservedly  celebrated  by  historians  as  a  statesman  and  legislator.  Immediately  after  his  coronation,  which 
on  account  of  his  absence  from  England  was  deferred  until  the  19th  of  August  1274,  he  applied  himself 
to  reform  the  various  abuses  which  had  accumulated  during  his  father's  long  and  unquiet  reign.  Of  these 
no  one  was  more  generally  grievous  thau  the  adulteration  of  the  coins,  for  its  mischievous  effects  extended 
even  to  the  lowest  of  his  subjects.*  The  unsteady  power  of  Henry  III.,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  govern- 
ment, was  so  much  enfeebled  by  the  rebellion  of  the  barons,  that  the  corruption  of  his  money  was  car- 
ried to  a  height  unknown  before  in  this  kingdom.  The  regulated  produce  of  his  mints  was  clipped,  and 
otherwise  diminished,  to  less  than  half  its  legal  weight,  insomuch  that  foreign  merchants  would  not  bring 
over  their  commodities,  and  every  thing  that  was  sold  became  more  dear.^  Immense  quantities,  likewise,  of 
foreign  base  coins  were  brought  into  the  realm,  to  the  impoverishment  of  his  people. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  current  money  when   Edward  ascended  the  throne.       His  first  step  for  its 


'  JIadox,  Hist.  Eich.  vol.  ii.  p.  89,   St.  Edmundsbury  mint. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  89,  Canterbury  mint. 
3  Anglo-Gallic  Coins,  ^.  92. 

'  It  was  probably  on  account  of  the  excess  to  which   this 
practice  was  carried,  that  the  Pope's  Nuncii  enumerated  the  fol- 


lowing, amongst  other  articles   which  the  apostolical  power  had 
authority    to    inquire    into — De  Falsariis  &    de    falso   convictis. 
[Annal.  Waverlien.    sub  anno  1'273.] 

5   mikes,  p.  107. 
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improvement  was  the  enacting,    in  his  third  year,  [1275],'  that  such  as  were  taken  for  false  coins  should 
not  be  bailed;^  he  then  proceeded  to  inflict  severe  punishment  on  the  offenders. 

Amongst  the  sufferers  on  this  occasion  the  wretched  Jews  (as  it  had  ever  been  the  case  when  heavy 
fines  were  to  be  imposed)  were  the  most  numerous.  They  bad  been  forbidden,  not  long  before,  to  lend 
money  upon  usury  ;^  and  now,  being  suspected  of  diminishing  the  coins,  they  were  seized  in  every  city 
and  burgh  in  England  upon  the  same  day,  (the  Octave  of  St.  Martin,  1278) ;  their  goods,  &c.  forfeited  to 
the  king ;  and  shortly  after  the  following  Christmas,  justices  were  appointed  to  try  them,  and  the  Christians 
who  were  apprehended  with  them. 

The  king  is  said  to  have  been  satisfied  that  they  were  the  offenders  previous  to  their  being  appre- 
hended, and  that  they  had  taken  that  method  to  make  up  to  them  what  they  had  lost  by  being  prohibited 
usury.  That  he  was  determined  to  find  them  guilty  was  evident  from  the  confiscation  of  their  property 
before  any  trial  took  place  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  this,  as  in  many  preceding  instances,  their  wealth 
was  their  greatest  guilt.* 

To  heighten  the  atrociousness  of  this  deed,  the  justices,  with  the  king's  permission,  stopped  their 
proceedings  during  Lent,  out  of  respect  to  that  sacred  season ;  but  immediately  after  Easter,  they 
resumed  them  with  fresh  vigour,  and  condemned  to  death  an  infinite  multitude  of  the  miserable  Jews.' 
Some  few  of  the  Christians  likewise  were  hanged ;  but  the  goldsmiths,  and  other  suspected  persons,  after 
inquisition  had  been  made  upon  oath,  were  set  at  liberty,  and  escaped  the  punishment  of  death ;  I  know- 
not  (says  my  author)  whether  justly  or  unjustly." 

In  the  same  year  the  exportation  of  silver  plate,  clipped  money,  or  broken  silver,  was  forbidden, 
without  special  license.' 

In  this  year  some  of  the  chroniclers  place  the  new  coinage,  which  did  not  take  effect  until  1279; 
they  also  represent  it  to  be  a  coinage  of  halfpennies  and  farthings  only,  which  were  made  round,  thus, 
as  they  say,  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Merlin.*  It  will  be  seen,  however,  under  the  next  year,  that  sterlings 
also  were  coined,  and  were,  likewise,  bj'  the  indenture  to  be  made  round. 

1279.  This  was  followed  by  a  proclamation,  throughout  the  kingdom,  forbidding  the  currency  of 
clipped  money,  and  ordering  that  no  one  should  be  obliged  to  take  it  against  his  will.  At  the  same  time 
exchanges  of  money  were  appointed  in  divers  places,  a  few  cities  and  boroughs  alone  being  excepted,  where 
tlie  light  coin  might  be  exchanged  for  that  of  full  weight,  on  paying  fourteen  pence  for  every  pound. 


•  In  this  year  a  writ  was  issued  to  prevent  the  encouragement 
which  was  given  to  the  clippers  of  money  by  exchanging  with 
them  perfect  coins  for  their  diminished  pieces;  and  inquiry  was 
ordered  to  be  made  in  London  and  elsewhere  upon  oath,  for 
clippers,  exchangers,  and  conventers,  in  that  matter,  that  they 
might  be  arrested  and  brought  to  speedy  judgment.  [Pat.  5.  E. 
i.  dors.     Rimers  Fasderay  edit,  1816,  vol.  i.  p.  539. J 

»  Stat.  3  E.  1.  cap.  15. 

'  The  Statuie  de  Judaismo  passed  in  the  year  1275,  and  in  its 
6rst  clause  forbade  usury.  See  Torei/'s  Anglic.  Judaica,  p.  200. 
And  in  his  fifth  year  inquiry  was  ordered  to  be  made  respecting 
Judaizing  Christians  who  had  been  guilty  of  that  crime,  in  order 
to  their  being  brought  to  speedy  justice.  [Pat.  o  E.  i.  dors.  Ry- 
mer's  Ftedera,  edit.  1816,  vol.  i.  p.  639.] 

*  The  .\nnals  of  Waverley  alone  record  a  circumstance,  which, 
if  true,  would  justify  this  treatment  of  the  Jews.  They  relate 
that,  when  their  houses  were  searched,  an  immense  quantity  of 
clippings  was  found.     Sub  anno  1278. 

'  280  in  London,  and  in  other  cities  a  great  multitude. 
Many  Christians  were  accused  by  the  Jews  of  having  consented 
to  the  same,  and  these  were  chiefly  of  the  nobility  in  London. 
[Chrmi.  Priorat.  de  Dunstaple,  p.  450.]  The  rank  of  the  Eng- 
lish clippers  is  not  mentioned  in  any  other  chronicle. 


297,  of  whom  three  only  were  English  [Fabian],  300  [Cai- 
ton.] 

267  Jews  [Stow].  Trivet  says  only,  "  Judsi  pro  tonsura  mo- 
netas  in  magna  multitudine  ubique  per  Angliam  suspenduntur." 
Sub  anno  1278. 

°  WTAes,  sub  anno  1278. 

'  Glaus.  7  E.  i.  m.  10.  Rymer's  Fadera,  edit.  1816,  vol.  i. 
p.  564. 

®  Knyghton,  col.  2463;  M*ikes  agrees  in  the  same  date  of 
1278;  but  Hemingford,  Trivet,  and  "Walsingham,  place  this  coin- 
age in  1279.  The  former  of  these  says  that  new  money  was 
made  incisibilis,  and  round  farthings  and  halfpennies,  which  were 
prejudicial  to  the  poor.  The  words  of  the  two  latter  are,  *' Mo- 
neta  Anglia  per  tonsuram  nimis  deteriorata,  ex  mandato  Regis 
renovatur,  obolusque  qui  prius  formam  semicirculi  habebat,  tan- 
quam  pars  denarii  in  medio  divisi,  fit  rotundus,  juxta  vaticinium 
Merlin!  dicentis  :  Findetur  forma  commercii,  dimidium  rotundum 
erit  "  See  other  supposed  accomplishments  of  this  prophecy  un- 
der the  years  1108  and  1210.  Matthew  of  Westminster,  under 
1279,  says,  *'  Nam  quia  denarius  findi  in  duas  partes  pro  obolis,  & 
in  quatuor  partes  pro  quadrantibus,  consuevit :  ordinatum  fuit  ad 
tollendam  occasionem  defatcationis  monetae,  quod  rotundi  essent 
denarii,  oboli,  &  quadrantes." 
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This  regulation  took  place  about  Easter ;  and  in  a  short  time  afterward,  scarcely  any  one  would  take  the 
diminished  coins.' 

At  the  same  time  orders  were  sent  to  the  several  ports,  that  strict  search  should  be  made  to  prevent 
all  persons,  whether  merchants  native  or  alien,  or  any  other.  Christians  or  Jews,  from  taking  out  of  the 
realm  plate  of  silver,  clipped  money  or  broken  silver,  witliout  special  license  from  the  king  ;  and  to  seize 
the  persons  on  whom  any  such  plate,  &c.  should  be  found,  and  to  take  into  custody  the  plate,  &c. 

The  following  writ  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  protect  the  Jews  from  very  unwarrantable 
practices  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  Christian  subjects,  the  king  having  first  plundered  them  as  much  as 
he  thought  reasonable. 

1279,  7  E.  I.  Rex  Stephano  de  Penecestr',  Waltero  de  Helynn,  &  Johanni  de  Cobeham,  Justic'  ad 
placita  transgressionis  monete  audienda  &  terminanda. 

Quia  omnes  Judei  nuper  rectati  &  per  certam  suspicionem  indictati  de  retonsura  monete  nostre,  &  inde 
convict!  jam  ultimo  supplicio  puniuntur;  &  quidam  eorum  eadem  occasione,  omnia  bona  &  catalla  sua  foris 
fecerunt,  &  prisone  nostre  liberantur,  in  eadem  ad  voluntatem  nostram  detinendi ;  &  jam  accepimus  quod 
plures  Christian!  in  odium  Judeorum,  prompter  discrepanciam  fidei  Christiane  &  ritus  Judeorum,  &  diversa 
gravamina  per  ipsos  Judeos  Christianis  hactenus  illata,  quosdam  Judeos  nondum  rcctatos  nee  indictatos,  de 
transgressione  monete  per  leves  &  voluntarias  accusaciones,  accusare  &  indictare  de  die  in  diem  nituntur,  & 
proponunt;  imponendo  eis  ad  terrorem  ipsorum,  quod  de  hujusmodi  transgressione  culpabiles  existunt,  ut 
sic  per  minas  hujusmodi  accusacionis  super  ipsos  Judeos  faciende,  ipsis  Judeis  metum  incutiant,'8c  pecuniam 
extorqueant  ab  eisdem  ;  ita  quod  ipsi  Judei  super  hoc  ad  legem  suam  sepe  ponuntur,  in  vite  sue  periculum 
manifestum.  Volumus  quod  omnes  Judei  qui  ante  primum  diem  Mail  proximo  preteritum  indictati,  vel  per 
certam  suspicionem  rectati  non  fuerunt  de  transgressione  monete  predicte,  et  qui  facere  voluerint  finem 
juxta  discrecionem  vestram,  ad  opus  nostrum,  per  sic  quod  non  occasionentur  de  hujusmodi  trangressionibus, 
factis  ante  primum  diem  Mali,  propter  novas  accusaciones  Christianorum  post  eundem  diem  inde  factus,  non 
molestentur,  sed  pacem  inde  habeant  in  futuro. 

Proviso  quod  Judei  indictati,  vel  per  certam  suspicionem  rectati  de  hujusmodi  transgressione  ante  pre- 
dictum  diem  Mali,  judicium  subeant  coram  vobis,  juxta  formam  prius  inde  ordinatam  &  provisam, 

Et  ideo  vobis  mandamus,  quod  fines  hujusmodi  capiatis,  &  premissa  fieri  &  observari  faciatis,  in  forma 
predicta.     T.  Cantuar.  7  May. 

Bartho'  de  Sulley  &  Socii  sui,  &  Johann'  de  Bek'  &  Socii  sui,  Justic'  ut  supra.     Like  letters  to  them.* 

The  clipping  of  the  coins  appears  at  this  time  not  to  have  been  confined  to  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people,  but  to  have  been  practised  even  by  ecclesiastics  of  the  higher  ranks.  Guy  the  prior  of  Montacute 
was  convicted  of  that  crime,  but  was  pardoned  by  the  king,  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  sixty 
marks  in  this  year.  It  should  seem  that  he  was  again  convicted,  not  only  of  the  same  crime,  but  of  coun- 
terfeiting also,  in  the  18th  year  of  the  king;  for  which  he  again  received  a  pardon,  but  paid  a  fine  of  '200 
marks.^ 

No  ordinances  respecting  the  standard  of  the  coins  have  been  preserved  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
until  the  eighth  year  of  this  reign,  when,  according  to  Stow,  Gregorie  Rokesley,  mayor  of  London,  being 
chief  master  or  minister  of  the  king's  exchange  or  mints,  a  new  coin  being  then  appointed,  the  pound  of 
Easterling  money  should  contain,  (as  afore)  [t.  e.  51  Henry  IIL]  12  ounces,  to  wit,  fine  silver,  such  as  was 


'  ll'ihes,  p.  108.  Chron.  Priorat.  de  Dunstaple  contains  some 
particulars  whicli  are  not  in  Wikcs.  On  the  Octave  of  the  Ti  i- 
nity  the  king  commanded  the  slieriffs  of  England,  that  no  false 
or  clipped  money  should  be  any  longer  current.  And  tlie  king 
sent,  of  his  own  proper  revenue,  good  money,  not  clipped,  to  ten 
cities  of  England,  to  make  exchange  with  until  the  new  money 
should  be  made.  Afterward,  on  the  fourth  day  following  the 
Calends  of  August,  the  first  exchange  of  the  new  money  commenced, 
that  is,   of  pennies  and  round  farthings ;  and  the  old  money  was 


current  with  the  new  during  the  following  year,  and  then  the  old 
was  totally  prohibited.  In  the  mean  time  new  halfpennies  also 
were  made,  and  began  to  be  current  upon  the  day  when  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  old  money  took  place.  In  the  same  year,  in  the 
month  of  Jnly,  the  king's  justices  met  at  Bedford,  to  inquire  who 
were  clippers  of  the  money,  and  who  had  given  consent  and  assist- 
ance to  the  Jews  in  that  matter.     Page  453. 

2  Claus.7  E.  i.  m.7.    Bymer's  Fcedera,  edit.  1816,  vol.  i.  p. 570. 

^  Abbreviatio  Rot.  Orig.  Scaccarii,  pages  33  and  49. 
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then  made  into  foil,  and  was  commonly  called  silver  of  Guthuron's  lane,'  11  ounces,  2  easterlings,  and  1 
ferling,  or  farthing,  and  the  other  seventeen  pence  halfpenny  farthing  to  be  lay.  Also  the  pound  of  money 
ought  to  weigh  20  shillings  3  pence,  by  account ;  so  that  no  pound  ought  to  be  over  20  shillings  4  pence, 
nor  less  than  20  shillings  2  pence  by  account;  the  ounce  to  weigh  20  pence,  the  penny  24  grains;  which 
24,  by  weight  then  appointed,  were  as  much  as  the  former  32  grains  of  wheat.  A  penny  force,  25  grains 
and  a  half;  the  penny  deble  or  feble,  22  grains  and  a  half.'^ 

The  coinage  which  took  place  at  this  time,  and  on  these  principles,  was  conducted  under  an  agree- 
ment between  the  King  and  William  de  Turnemire  of  Marseilles,  which  bears  date  on  Thursday  the  Feast 
of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  king  \_i.  e.  December  8,  1279.]^ 

It  began  with  stating  the  appointment  of  Turnemire  to  the  ofBce  of  master  of  the  mint  in  England ; 
and  that  he  was  to  make  money,  for  the  present,  in  four  places, — viz.  in  London,  where  he  was  to  have  as 
many  furnaces  as  he  could  employ ;  in  Canterbury,  where  he  should  cause  to  be  worked  and  maintained 
eight  furnaces,  besides  the  three  belonging  to  the  Archbishop ;  in  Bristol  and  York,  twelve  furnaces  each. 
In  every  one  of  the  three  latter  places  he  was  to  have  under  him  a  master  to  take  charge  of  the  mint,  and 
all  things  thereunto  appertaining.  He  was  to  bear,  at  his  own  cost,  the  expenses  and  charges  of  his  servants; 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  aforesaid  master  of  the  mint,  of  the  keeper  of  the  bullion,^  of  the  assistant  in  the 
melting  house,  and  all  other  persons  by  him  employed;  so  that  he  should  discharge  all  burthens  and 
expenses  in  the  aforesaid  four  places,  and  deliver  the  money  to  the  king,  purified  by  fire,^  blanched,  and 
prepared  at  his  own  cost.  The  king  was  to  give  to  him  for  every  pound  of  sterlings,  seven  pence  :  that  is 
to  say,  three  pence  and  one  farthing  for  wages  to  the  moneyers,  for  striking  and  working  the  money ;  one 
penny  farthing  for  the  loss  of  silver  in  the  fire;  and  one  penny  halfpenny  for  adjusting^  the  coins  in  every 
pound  of  money.  So  that,  for  sizing  of  the  coins,  and  for  the  loss  by  the  fire,  there  should  be  allowed  to 
him,  in  every  pound,  eleven  farthings,  as  is  aforesaid.  One  penny,  in  every  pound,  was  allowed  to  the  said 
master  for  his  wages  and  expenses,  and  for  those  of  the  other  masters  under  him,  and  for  all  his  other 
servants,  as  well  in  meat  and  drink  as  in  their  liveries  and  other  things,  and  for  charcoal,  for  the  repairing 
of  dies,  for  meltings,  and  other  charges  about  the  money. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  king  should  provide  for  the  said  master,  in  every  of  the  aforesaid  four  places, 
houses  convenient  for  his  working,  and  take  upon  himself  the  payment  of  the  fee  which  the  Lord  Hugh 
Fitz  Otho,  guardian  of  Otho,  his  nephew,  claimed  for  keeping  the  dies,  or  otherwise  to  satisfy  the  same 
Hugh  for  that  fee. 

The  utensils  which  the  king  had  in  his  houses  in  London  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  aforesaid  master, 
in  the  state  they  then  were ;  and  he  was  bound  to  restore  them,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  when  he  should 
quit  his  office,  in  the  state  they  should  then  be. 

It  was  also  agreed  with  the  said  Master  William,  that  he  should  make  a  great  sterling,^  to  be  of  the 
value  of  four  lesser  sterlings  throughout  England,  at  the  same  rate,  and  on  the  same  condition,  that  he 
should  make  the  aforesaid  smaller  sterling;   with  this  further  provision,  that,  as  the  said  great  penny^  \vould 


'  A  small  lane  leading  out  of  Cheapside,  east  of  Foster  lane. 
It  took  its  name  from  him  wlio  was  once  owner  thereof,  and  was 
anciently  inhabited  by  goldbeaters. 

[JTuilers  Worthies^   London,  p.  200.] 

'  Survey  of  London,  folio,  1633,  p.  45.  By  eleven  ounces, 
two  easterlings,  and  one  farthing,  must  be  understood  eleven 
ounces,  two  pennyweights,  and  a  quarter. 

■*  It  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  indentures  of  succeeding 
reigns. 

*  Gustos  Platarurfty  which,  according  to  Ducange,  means 
argenteum  metallum. 

^  Coctus.     See  Ducange. 

®  In  emendatione.  Emendatio  panis  &  cervisije,  means  the 
power  of  correcting  and  supervising  the  weights  and  measures  of 
bread    and    beer.     [Sennet's  Paroch.    Antiq.    Glossary.']     In  this 


place  it  probably  means  the  proper  and  equal  sizing  of  the  pieces 
of  money. 

'  Grossus  Sterlingus.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  first 
time  that  groats  occur  in  the  history  of  English  coinage  ;  but 
see  under  the  years  1228  and  1249.  In  Plate  II.  of  English  Silver 
Coins,  No.  23,  and  Suppl.  Plate  I.  Xo.  19,  are  given  the  repre- 
sentations of  (as  it  is  generally  supposed)  these  groats.  Their 
weight  should  be  96  Tower  grains,  or  about  89  grains  Troy ; 
but  Mr.  Folkes  found  the  weight  of  eleven  of  them,  which  he 
had  met  with,  to  run  from  80  to  85,  92,  116,  and  138  Troy 
grains.  [Table,  p.  8.]  Those  of  the  two  lowest  weights  may 
possibly  have  been  these  groats  intended  to  be  current  ;  but  the 
heaviest  must  have  been  merely  trial  pieces.  See  the  Explana- 
tion of  the  Plates. 

'  Grossus  Denarius. 
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be  more  easily  made  than  the  common  sterling,  whatever  advantage  might  accrue  should  be  yielded  by  him 
to  the  king's  profit. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  he  should  make  farthings  throughout  England  (which  at  that  time  were 
round,  and  were  called  Lundrenses')  in  such  manner  as  that  the  king  should  have  of  every  pound  the  same 
profit  as  be  received  from  common  sterlings ;  that  is  to  say,  twelve  sterlings. 

And  it  was  ordained  that  every  pound  should  contain  twenty-four  londrenses,  and  three  shillings  for 
the  assay  beyond  the  number  appointed  for  sterlings,  on  account  of  the  great  expenses  which  must  be 
incurred  in  making  the  said  small  money.  And  it  was  estimated  that  in  every  pound  of  that  small  money 
there  should  be  allowed  to  the  master  ten-pence-halfpenny  for  the  making,  and  all  charge  in  working  the 
said  pound;  and  then  should  remain  to  the  king  twelve  pence,  at  the  least,  for  his  profit  out  of  every 
pound. 

The  said  master  was  to  begin  to  work  on  the  morrow  of  the  Circumcision,  in  the  year  above-mentioned, 
according  to  the  form  inrolled  in  the  Exchequer,  upon  all  the  coins  before  recited." 

The  dies  for  this  new  money  were  delivered  to  Gregory  de  Bokesley,  mayor  of  London,  and  Rolan- 
dine  de  Podio,  the  keepers  of  the  mint,  on  the  17th  of  May,  a.  d.  1279,  who  took  an  oath  before  the  barons 
of  the  exchequer  for  the  due  performance  of  their  office.' 

The  peculiarities  of  this  coinage,  and  also  the  severe  punishment  which  Edward  inilicted  upon  the 
debasers  of  his  money,  are  related  in  various  chronicles.     Langtoft  says, 

"  Now  turnes  Eduard  ageyn  to  London  Ins  cile, 
&  wille  wite  certeyn  wlio  schenl*  has  his  mone. 
Of  clippers,  of  roungers',  of  suilk  takes  he  queslis. 
Olde  used  traitoures  ilk  at  oper  hand  kestis. 
Ilk  these  oper  out  said,  ilk  a  schrewe  oper  greues, 
Of  fele  wer  handes  laid,  &  hanged  per  as  theues. 
Eduard  did  sm\te  rounde  peny,  halfpeny,  ferlhyng, 
pe  croice  passed  pe  bounde  of  all  porghout  pe  ryng. 
pe  kynges  side  salle  be  pe  hede  &  his  name  writen. 
pe  croyce  side  what  cite  it  was  in  coyned  and  smyten. 
pe  pouere  man  ne  pe  preste  pe  peny  prayses  no  ping. 
Men  gyf  God  pe  lest,  pe  feffe^  him  with  a  ferping. 
A  pousand  tSc  tuo  hundred  and  fourscore  jeres  mo, 
On  pis  mone  men  wondred  fist''  whan  it  gan  go.'"^ 

It  is  observable  that  Robert  of  Brunne,  the  translator  of  this  Chronicle  from  the  French,  has  omitted 
that  part  which  speaks  of  the  coinage  of  groats,  which  are  there  called  Gros  Tournais  Englays,^  a  name 
that  strongly  marks  the  derivation  of  this  coin,  in  England,  from  the  early  French  Gros;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  so  much  of  the  original  French  term  was  retained  as  was  sufficient  to  corrupt  the  English  word 
great,  into  groat. 

The  accounts  of  this  coinage  by  other  chroniclers,  which  will  be  found  to  differ  considerably  from  each 
other,  are  given  below,'"  and  in  note^  to  the  year  1278. 


'  These  were,  I  presume,  the  farthings  which  have  Londo- 
niensis  on  the  reverse.  See  Plate  III.  No.  26.  In  a  Coinage 
Roll,  written  in  French,  and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
they  are  called  Lundreis,  or  Londreis.  It  is  singular  that  they 
should  derive  their  title  from  the  French,  rather  than  the  Eng- 
lish, name  of  the  place  where  they  were  struck. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Cuff  has  informed  me,  that  he  has  seen  a  farthing 
with  the  inscription  londriensis  on  the  reverse,  and  it  is  from 
this  coin  most  probably,  that  the  title  is  derived.     [Ed.] 

'  Lib.  Rub.  Scaccarii,  fol.  247.     See  the  Appendix. 

'  Pas.  Commun.  7  E.  I.  Rot.  6.  a.  and  Trin.  Com.  7  E.  I. 
Rot.  6.  b.     Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  II.  p.  90. 

*  Spoiled,  corrupted. 

'  Gnawers,  nippers. 


«  Feoffe,  endow.  '  First. 

'  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  edited  by  Hearne,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.38, 
under  the  yeiir  1280.  Langtoft  is  supposed  to  have  fiourished  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  Robert  of  Brunne,  his  translator 
and  improver,  not  long  after  him.     \_Hearne's  Preface,  p.  Ixiii.] 

s  The  words  of  the  original  are,  "  Et  gros  Tournais  Englays 
qe  valent  verayment  quatre  esterlinges  en  achate  &  vent." 

\_Hearne\  Langtoft,  vol.  ii.  p.  238,  note  I.] 

>"  "  I  read  that  King  Edward  the  First,  in  the  eight  yeare  of 
his  reigne,  did  first  coine  the  penie  and  smallest  peeces  of  siluer 
roundwise,  which  before  were  square,  and  woont  to  beare  a 
double  cross  with  a  crest,  in  such  sort  that  the  penie  might 
easilie  be  broken,  either  into  halfes  or  quarters  ;  by  wliich  shift 
onelie  the    people  came   by  small  Monies,    as   halfe  pence  and 
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Soon  after  tbis  coinage  a  writ  was  issued  for  a  trial  of  tbe  pix,  which  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of 
this  kind  of  public  examination.  The  practice,  however,  is  unquestionably  of  a  inucli  more  ancient  date, 
as  the  barons  were  now  commanded  to  make  the  assay  according  to  the  accustomed  manner.' 

From  an  account  of  the  masters  of  tbe  King's  Exchange  in  Dublin,  it  appears  that  the  mints  in  Ireland 
were  regulated  according  to  the  terms  contained  in  the  agreement  with  Turnemire ;  and  a  new  kind  of 
money  was  ordered  to  be  struck  there  under  the  government  of  Stephen  de  Fulborn,  bishop  of  V.  aterford, 
lord-deputv  of  that  kingdom ;  which,  according  to  Sir  James  Ware,  were  groats,  at  fourpence,  halfpence, 
and  farthings,  to  be  current  throughout  England  and  Ireland.2 

12S-2.  In  his  tenth  year  the  Welsh  were  totally  subdued,  their  warlike  Prince  Lewellyn  being  de- 
feated and  slain  ;  an  event  which  obtains  a  place  in  this  history  because  it  is  related  that  he  was  deceived  by 
a  prophecy  of  Merlin,  which  declared,  that  whenever  the  money  of  England  should  be  round,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  should  be  crowned  in  London.  This  prediction  was  supposed  to  be  accomplished  when  the  head  of 
this  unfortunate  prince  was  crowned  with  ivy  and  fixed  upon  the  Tower.3 

From  this  time  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  English  money  began  to  be  current  in  Wales,  and  entirely 
superseded  the  coins  of  her  native  princes,  which  must  have  been  studiously  collected,  and  sunk  in  the  coin- 
ages of  succeeding  English  raonarchs,  as  it  seems  impossible  to  account  for  the  total  disappearance  of  Welsh 
coins  upon  any  other  supposition.  That  the  Welsh  princes  did  actually  strike  money  in  their  respective 
districts  may  be  concluded  from  the  enumeration  of  the  right  of  coining  amongst  the  incommunicable  powers 
of  sovereio-ntv  *  and  that  coins  did  re;dlv  circulate  in  their  dominions  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  fines 
which  are  imposed  in  their  laws,  for  they  sometimes  are  rated  in  money  alone,  and  sometimes  in  cattle  and 
money  jointly.* 

Ko  coins,  however,  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  issued  from  their  mints,  are  at  this  time  known  to 
exist;  nor  have  I  met  with  more  than  one  instance  of  any  person  who  pretended  to  have  seen  them,  or  to 
know  him  who  had  seen  them.  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  it  is  recorded  that  Mr.  Edward  Lluyd  was 
very  inquisitive  about  Welsh  coins,  but  could  never  see  one  of  them,  although  the  then  bishop  of  Bangor 
told  him  that  a  coin  of  Lhywelyn  ap  Jorweth  (who  was  contemporary  with  Richard  I.  and  King  John)  had 
been  kept  by  a  relation  of  his  for  several  years  in  his  pocket,  and  that  he  had  shewed  it  to  many  of  the 
bishop's  acquaintance,  still  living,  who  confirm  it.® 


fardings,  that  otherwise  were  not  stamped  nor  coined  of  set  pur- 
pose."    [Holinshed,  vol.  i.  Hescription  of  England,  p.  218.] 
"  The  King  then  did  great  right  and  justice 

upon  clippers  and  peirers  of  the  coyne. 

And  newe  money  made,  that  then  might  sudice 

Of  Syluer  plate,  made  out  of  Boloyne. 

The  Grote,  balte  grote,  all  in  new  coyne. 

He  coyned  Jasty*  peny,  half  peny,  and  ferthyng,  (*Sic.) 

For  porayll  to  bye  with  theyr  levyng." 

Harding's  Chronicle,  fol.  lo7. 
Harding  is,  I  believe,  the  only  chronicler  who  mentions  the 
coining  of  half-groats  at  this  time.  Ruddiman,  in  his  Introduc- 
tion to  Anderson's  Diplomata  Scotiae,  says,  that  a  half-groat  of 
Edward  I.  was  then  iu  the  .Advocate's  Library  at  Edinburgh. 
[Translation,  p.  130.]  In  this  I  apprehend  some  mistake.  The 
collection  in  that  library  has  beeu  examined  by  an  eminent 
Scotish  antiquary,  but  the  coin  could  not  be  found,  and  it  must, 
I  fear,  be  ranked  with  the  penny  of  Edward  I.,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  bear  scocie  prorex,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  misread  counterfeit  sterling. — See  Gcjit.  Mag.  1797, 
Sept.  p.  739. 

'  Trin.  Commun.  9  and  10  E.  I.     Rot.  15.  b.     Madoi,  Hist. 
Exch.  vol.  i.  p.  291.        V 

*  Simon's  Iris/i  Coins,  p.  14.     He  dates  this  coinage  in  1279. 
'  jfnnai.  Waierlienses,  p.  235.      This  prophecy,  and  its  comple- 
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tion,  are  somewhat  differently  stated  in  other  Chronicles. 
Knvghton  does  not  mention  tbe  name  of  the  prophet,  but  says 
that  Lewellyn's  head  was  carried  through  West  Chepe  with  a 
silver  crown  upon  it ,  and  that  the  prophecy  which  misled  him 
was,  that  he  should  ride  crowned  through  the  Chepe.  [Col. 
2463  and  2464.] 

Holinshed  says  that  the  King  appointed  an  ivy  crown  to  be 
set  upon  Lewellyn's  head,  in  token  that  he  was  a  prince;  and  so 
being  adorned,  a  horseman  carried  it  upon  the  end  of  his  staff 
through  Cheapside,  holding  it  as  he  rode  on  high  that  all  men 
might  see  it,  &c.  &c.  Thus  was  the  prophecy  fulfilled,  which  was 
told  to  him  by  an  old  woman  taken  for  a  soothsayer,  of  whom  he 
required  to  know  how  he  should  speed  in  this  war ;  whereunlo 
she  answered,  that  he  should  boldly  go  forward,  for  he  should  ride 
with  a  crown  on  his  head  through  Cheapside :  and  so  by  the 
deceivable  prophecy  he  was  deluded,  and  brought  to  destruction. 

[Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  281.] 

*  Leges  If'allicts,  p.  7 1 . 

*  Id.  p.  3-3.  In  the  more  ancient  Welsh  laws,  the  pound, 
the  penny,  and  its  parts,  occur ;  afterwards  the  mark  and  the 
shilling. 

'  .Abridgement  by  Jones,  vol.  v.  part  2.  p.  121.  The  above 
account  is  copied  from  a  JIS  note  by  the  late  Daines  Barrington, 
in  his  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Archaeologia,  p.  280.  A 
vague  account  of  triangular  silver  coins,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre, 
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ANNALS    OF  THE    COINAGE: 


As  this  coin  has  never  appeared,  it  is  probable  that  the  bishop's  relation  had  mis-read  some  piece  with 
an  imperfect  legend. 

In  the  year  1283  the  following  regulations  respecting  the  money  were  promulgated : 

It  was  proclaimed  in  the  city  of  London  that  no  one,  either  foreigner  or  native,  should  make  use  of 
English  money  for  exchange  beyond  the  seas.' 

The  monies  which  had  been  collected  in  the  diocese  of  Durham  for  the  support  of  the  army  in  the  Holy 
Land  were  ordered  to  be  thus  paid — such  as  was  new  money  to  the  merchants  de  Luka,  and  the  old  to  the 
mayor  and  bailiffs  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 2 

In  the  same  year  the  king  demanded  a  tenth  of  the  clergy,  who  alleged  the  change  of  the  money  of 
England,  which  had  been  lately  made,  as  one  of  the  many  causes  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  comply- 
ing with  the  demand.^ 

A  writ  of  this  date,  directed  to  John  de  Burn,^  stated,  that  a  horrible  rumour  had  reached  the  king's 
ears,  with  information  that  in  certain  parts  beyond  the  seas  divers  persons  (inflamed  with  desire  of  gain,  and 
not  regarding  any  injury  they  might  do  to  the  whole  world  provided  temporal  advantage  accrued  to  them- 
selves from  their  deeds)  did  corrupt  the  king's  money  of  England  and  Ireland — some  by  clipping,  others 
with  false  dies  made  coins  resembling  those  of  the  king  in  form  and  inscription,  but  of  which  twenty-three 
shillings  and  more,  in  number,  scarcely  equalled  one  pound  in  weight;  others  formed  them  of  sufficient 
weight,  but  wanting  in  fineness,  as  was  apparent,  from  sight,  touch,  or  trial  by  fire;  others  struck  coins  with 
a  small  die,  which  although  they  might  be  lawful  in  their  own  country,  yet  differed  from  the  king's  money 
in  form,  weight,  inscription,  and  fineness.  Which  coins,  if  they  were  by  degrees  mingled  with  the  money 
of  the  realm,  would  in  a  short  time  corrupt  it,  to  the  great  loss  and  disorder  of  the  kingdom.  In  order  to 
check  these  dangers,  before  it  should  be  too  late,  the  king  appointed  the  said  John  de  Burn  to  the  care  of 
the  ports  of  Dover  and  Sandwich,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  with  authority  to  seize,  either  in  ships  or  on  shore, 
all  money  brought  from  foreign  parts,  under  the  protection  of  any  person  whatsoever,  and  to  inspect  and 
examine  the  same  as  to  form,  weight,  and  fineness,  by  the  view  of  twelve  just  and  lawful  men  of  the  parts 
aforesaid,  and  to  apply  the  clipped  and  counterfeit  money,  from  whatsoever  quarter  it  might  come,  to  the 
king's  use.  And  to  keep  in  custody  the  bodies  of  those  in  whose  power,  or  in  whose  hands,  such  money 
should  be  found,  provided  they  were  persons  liable  to  suspicion,  until  the  king's  pleasure  should  be  known. 

In  consequence  of  strict  inquiry  into  these  abuses  of  the  coins,  more  than  300  persons  were  convicted, 
of  whom  some  were  hanged,  others  drawn  and  hanged,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  crimes.  This 
happened  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Wales,  when  Edward,  in  a  parliament  which  was  holden  in  London, 
commanded  the  money  to  be  changed,  on  account  of  the  shameful  manner  in  which  it  was  clipped  and 
diminished.'^ 

A  commission  was  appointed  in  the  next  year,  1284,  to  inquire,  amongst  other  things,  concerning  those 
merchants  and  Jews  who  sold,  bought,  or  exchanged  silver  money,  and  false  coins,  cast,  of  tin  and  of  other 
metals,  and  to  report  accordingly.'  A  proclamation  was  in  consequence  published,  within  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  parts  adjacent,  which  thus  described  the  various  kinds  of  false  money  that  had  been  brought 


and  a  circular  inscription,  is  given  in  Meyrick's  History  of  Cardi- 
ganshire, p.  197 ;  and  there  conjectured  to  be,  perhaps,  the 
money  of  some  Welsh  prince.  This  was  followed  up,  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  July  1810,  p.  24,  by  a  statement  equally 
vague,  of  similar  coins  said  to  have  been  found  in  Carmarthen- 
sliire.  At  some  period  prior  to  the  year  1282  [11  E.  I.J  a  servant 
of  the  constable  of  Penlyhyn  was  fined  by  the  English  six  shillings 
and  fourpence,  because  he  refused  to  take  the  old  money  for  new. 
Powell's  Hist,  of  Wales,  Appendix,  p.  379.  This,  I  presume,  was 
English  money,  but  must  confess  myself  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
precise  nature  of  his  offence.  Had  any  notice  existed  that  a 
diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  coins  took  place  prior  to  the 
above  date,   I  should  suspect  that  the  words  old  and  new  ought 


to  change  places,  and  that  the  crime  consisted  in  a  refusal  of  the 
diminished  money ;  but  tlie  earliest  instance  of  an  alteration  in  the 
standard  occurs  in  the  28th  year  of  this  monarch. 

'  Claus.  ii.  E.  I.  m.  2.  dors. 

•'  Claus.  ii.  E.  I.m.9. 

^  Chron.  Priorat.  de  Dunstaple,  p.  477. 

*  He  occurs  as  one  of  the  custodes  of  the  Abbey  of.St.  Au- 
gustine, in  Canterbury,  during  the  vacancy.  [Mag.  Rot.  ii.  E.  I. 
in  Rot.  Comptorum,  m.  i.  b.  Madox,  History  of  Exchequer,  vol.  i. 
p.  313.] 

'  Pat.  ii.  E.  I.  m.  4.  October  28. 

^  Knyghton,  col.  2463. 

'  Pat.  12  E.  I.  m.  4.  in  cedula. 
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into  the  realm,  or  had  been  made  in  England,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  king  and  his  people,  and  the  corruption 
of  the  current  coins. 

It  stated,  that  some  men  used  one  manner  of  money  of  silver  with  a  mitre,  the  pound  whereof  weio-hed 
but  16  shillings  and  4  pence  of  the  money  of  England. 

Others  made  two  different  sorts  of  money,  with  lions,  whereof  there  were  bends  in  one  kind,  but  not 
in  the  other.     These  were  as  light  as  the  money  •nath  the  mitre. 

Likewise  there  was  current,  as  well  in  England  as  beyond  the  sea,  a  false  money  of  pure  copper,  which 
was  white,  and  when  new  resembled  the  money  of  England. 

Another  kind  was  made  in  Germany,  under  the  name  of  Edward  king  of  England,  some  of  which 
weighed  more  and  some  less  than  the  money  with  the  mitre.  These  could  be  kno^ra  only  by  the 
weight. 

Another  deceit  was  made  in  the  money  by  some  who  took  plate  of  pewter  or  lead,  in  the  form  of  a 
penny,  and  put  it  between  two  leaves  of  silver,  and  so  imitated  coins,  well  forged  and  made. 

Lawful  money,  much  clipped,  was  also  circulated. 

The  above  coins,  which  were  made  or  clipped  out  of  England,  were  brought  in  by  merchants  and 
others  at  various  ports. 

The  proclamation  therefore  commanded  that  no  one  should  presume  to  spend,  exchange,  or  receive  any 
money  but  the  coins  of  the  king  of  England  and  of  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  ;  and  that  the  money  brouo-ht 
in  should  be  examined  by  persons  appointed  by  the  king.' 

Whilst  these  steps  were  taken,  by  the  king's  command,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  his  English  coins, 
the  state  of  the  money  which  circulated  in  his  foreign  possessions  was  by  no  means  neglected. 

In  the  year  1285  William  de  Turnemire,  the  king's  moneyer,  was  sent  into  Gascony  to  be  master  of 
the  mint  there,  that  the  money  might  be  better  made.s  And  about  four  years  afterward,  1'289  or  1290.  the 
mayor  of  Bourdeaux,  or  his  locum  tenens,  was  ordered  to  make  proclamation,  respecting  the  coins  which 
were  current  there,  to  the  following  effect : — That  bread,  wine,  meat,  &c.  should  be  rated  according  to  the 
new  mone)',  and  the  petit  tournois ;  and  that  until  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  nest  ensuing,  the  chipotenses,^ 
and  other  old  coins,  which  were  circulated  in  that  duchy,  should  still  be  current,  at  the  rate  of  five  chipo- 
tenses,  or  five  pence  of  old  money,  for  four  new  pennies,  or  the  same  number  of  petit  tournois.  After  that 
day  the  chipotenses,  and  the  other  old  coins,  were  not  to  be  received  by  any  one,  on  pain  of  bodv  and 
goods.* 

1290.  In  his  18th  year  proclamation  was  made,  throughout  the  realm,  to  prohibit  the  clipping  of  the 
new  money,  on  pain  of  life  and  limb,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  lands,  &c.5 

This  year  was  made  remarkable  by  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  England.'' 

Knyghton,  who  places  this  event  under  the  year  1285,  says  that  the  king  convened  a  parliament,  in 
which  the  Jews  were  convicted  of  clipping  and  corrupting  the  coins,  and  that  they  were  banished  never  to 
return,  principally  on  account  of  their  unbelief,  and  the  falsifying  which  the  Christians  harshly  imputed  to 
them.  The  Commons  gave  to  the  King  the  fifth  penny  of  all  their  moveables,  that  this  measure  might  be 
carried  into  execution  without  delay.' 

According  to  another  historian,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  this  banishment  of  the  Jews 
was  occasioned  by  a  complaint  from  the  lords  in  parliament,  to  the  king,  of  the  malice  and  perfidv  of  that 
people,  their  usury  and  forgeries,  and  their  corrupting  the  money  throughout  the  kingdom.     It  was  there- 


'  Pat.  12  E.  i.  m.  3.  in  cedula,  dors.  At  this  time  silver 
seems  to  have  been  plentiful  in  England  ;  for  Florence,  Earl  of 
Holland,  intending  to  improve  his  money  by  a  new  coinage,  ob- 
tained silver  in  England  for  that  purpose.  But  when  it  was  loaded 
in  wagons  to  be  taken  to  the  sea-side,  it  was  plundered  by  thieves, 
who  murdered  some  of  the  persons'who  were  conducting  it :  and 
the  sheriff,  hearing  of  this,  seized  the  silver,  to  the  amount  of  960 
pounds  sterling.  The  earl  petitioned  the  king  that  it  might  be 
restored  to  him.     [An.  12  E.  i.  infra  Turr.  Rymer,  v.  p.  192,] 


=  Rot.  Vascon.  13  E.  I.  m.  2.  Aug.  2. 

'  I  cannot  discover  where  this  money  was  struck.  In  1.312 
eight  chipotenses  were  reckoned  to  be  equal  to  one  sterling.  Rot. 
Vase.  6  E.  ii.  m.  15.     Rymer,  iii.  p.  359. 

*  Rot.  Vascon.  17  E.  I.  pt.  2.  m.  o. 
'  Leake,  p.  76. 

*  This  date  is  fised  by  Tovey  from  the  Red  Book  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  from  Mat.  Westminster.      Anglia  Judaica,  p.  2-32. 

"  Knt/ghton,  col.  2466. 
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tore  determined  by  the  king  and  bis  council,  that  on  a  certain  day,  between  the  first  and  third  hour,  they 
shouhl  be  appreiiended  in  every  city,  and  banished  from  the  land.  Part  of  their  property  was  confiscated, 
and  the  remainder  they  were  allowed  to  carry  away  with  them.  Some  of  the  wealthiest  of  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  permission,  loaded  a  ship  with  immense  wealth.  When  they  had  sailed  nearly  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  the  master  of  the  ship  cast  anchor,  and,  it  being  low  water,  the  ship  rested  upon  the 
sand.  He  then  persuaded  the  Jews  to  go  upon  the  sand  with  him,  telling  them  the  tide  would  not  flow 
for  a  long  time.  Having  led  them  as  far  as  he  could  from  the  ship,  and  finding  the  tide  was  coming 
in,  he  stole  away  from  them,  and  ascended  the  ship's  side  by  a  rope.  The  viTetched  Jews,  when  they 
discovered  their  situation,  called  to  him  for  help;  but  he,  mocking  them,  bade  them  call  upon  Moses, 
who  conducted  their  fathers  through  the  Red  Sea;  and  so  left  them  to  perish.  He  then  returned  to 
the  king,  to  whom  he  told  all  that  had  happened,  and  obtained  favour  and  reward.'  In  such  abhorrence 
was  that  miserable  people  held,  that  the  infamy  of  this  transaction  is  passed  unnoticed  by  the  historian. 
A  contemporary  chronicler,  however,  has  given  a  statement  much  more  favourable  to  the  character  of 
Edward ;  for  he  relates  that,  when  the  king  heard  this,  he  condemned  to  the  gallows  all  that  were  con- 
cerned in  the  robbery  and  murder." 

The  severity  with  which  ofTenders  against  the  mint  were  punished,  and  this  banishment  of  the  Jews 
as  partakers  of  that  crime,  appear  to  have  been  exercised  in  vain ;  for  in  two  years  afterward  it  was 
found  necessary  to  issue,  under  the  authority  of  parliament,  now  for  the  first  time  exerted  in  that  behalf, 
regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the  coins. 

They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Statutum  de  Moneta,  Statutum  de  Moneta  parvum,  and  Articuli  de 
Moneta,  all  of  the  •20th  year  of  Edward,  129-2.  Though  these  are  printed  as  statutes,  yet  it  appears  that 
the  first  alone  can  have  any  pretensions  to  that  title,  the  second  being  no  more  than  a  proclamation,  and 
the  last  only  articles  of  regulation.  By  the  statute  it  was  ordained  that  no  one  should  presume  to  pay  or 
receive  any  money  but  the  coins  of  the  king  of  England,  of  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland,  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 

That  no  man  should  bring  money  into  the  land,  except  for  his  expenses ;  nor  be  so  hardy  as  to  land 
in  England  (unless  driven  by  force  of  tempest,  according  to  good  testimony),  except  at  Dover,  Sandwich, 
London,  Boston,  and  Southampton,  and  other  common  ports.  And  that  when  he  should  come  to  any  of 
those  places  he  should  well  and  truly  shew  his  money  to  him  who  should  be  appointed  by  the  king,  without 
any  concealment,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  in  body  and  goods.  And  that  he  should  not  remove  thence,  nor 
carry  away  the  goods  by  himself  or  other,  until  the  money  should  be  viewed  and  examined  by  hira  whom 
the  king  should  appoint. 

That  no  person  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  put  money  among  cloth  in  fardels,  or  in  bales,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  to  cause  suspicion  of  concealment,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  body  and  goods;  and  that  he 
who  should  discover  the  same  should  have  four  pence  in  the  pound,  and  the  remainder  to  go  to  the  king. 

That  if  any  one  should  find  money  of  other  coin  than  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  or  clipped 
money,  he  should  bore  it  through  ;  and  that  no  one  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  prevent  the  same,  under 
heavy  penalty.  The  bored  money  to  be  restored  to  the  owner  thereof,  and  the  false  to  be  broken  without 
restoring;  and  that  the  body  of  him  in  whose  hands  the  false  or  clipped  money  should  be  found,  should  be 
taken  and  kept,  until  he  should  find  surety,  if  he  were  a  person  suspected. 

And  because  many  people,  poor  and  rich,  could  not  distinguish  the  light  and  clipped  coins,  it  was 
ordained  that  the  money  shoidd  from  that  time  be  received  and  paid  by  weight  of  five  shillings  in  amount 
and  five  shillings  in  value,  by  the  tumbrel,  which  was  to  be  delivered  by  the  warden  of  the  exchange, 
being  marked  with  the  king's  stamp,  as  the  measures  were.  And  every  person  might  at  his  pleasure  bore 
the  money  which  would  not  weigh  the  tumbrel ;  and  also  all  other  money,  not  being  the  coin  of  the  king 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  And  that  the  weights  should  be  delivered  and  marked  by  the  warden 
of  the  exchange,  as  well  as  the  tumbrel. 

The  viewer  and  warden  of  the  monies  that  should  come  from  abroad,  as  soon  as  he  had  viewed  them, 

'  Hemingford,  sub  .111110  1290.  |  =   inkes,  p    Vi-l. 
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was  to  weigh  them ;  and  if  he  should  find  new  money  whereof  tlie  pound  did  not  weigh  twenty  shillings, 
by  the  number  of  four  pennies,  then  he  should  examine  by  the  tumbrel  where  the  fault  was.  And  if  he 
should  see  pennies  that  had  been  much  worn,  which  should  fail  only  of  six  pennies  in  the  twenty  shillings, 
he  should  nevertheless  deliver  them  to  him  who  brought  them,  without  denial.  But  if  the  failure  should 
be  of  more,  he  should  do  with  them  as  with  the  rest. 

And  the  warden  was  charged  not  to  receive  any  gift  or  reward  for  doing  any  kind  of  favour ;  and 
that  he  should  not  commit  any  extortion,  nor  cause  any  manner  of  delay,  as  he  had  regard  to  himself  and 
his  goods.. 

The  articles  are  precisely  the  same  as  the  proclamation  of  his  l'2th  year,  which  described  the  false  coins 
at  that  time  current,  and  therefore  need  not  to  be  repeated  in  this  place. - 

At  the  same  time  a  writ  was  issued  which  stated  that  several  merchants,  both  natives  and  aliens, 
brought  into  the  realm,  from  foreign  parts,  the  lawful  coins  clipped,  and  other  money  of  various  mints, 
being  counterfeits  of  the  coins  of  England.  Proclamation  was  therefore  commanded  to  be  made,  forbidding 
the  practice,  and  the  use  of  such  money  in  buying  or  selling.  For  the  first  offence  the  money  was  to  be 
forfeited ;  for  the  second,  the  same,  together  with  all  goods  found  upon  the  persons  offending ;  for  the  third, 
imprisonment,  and  forfeiture  of  all  goods  and  chattels  to  the  king.  All  other  persons,  not  merchants,  wlio 
should  have  such  money  in  their  possession,  were  commanded  immediately  to  bore  it  through,  and  bring  it 
to  the  king's  mint,  there  to  be  coined  anew  with  the  king's  die,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  And  all  the  forfeited 
coins  were  in  like  manner  to  be  recoined.' 

As  this  proclamation  was  not  obeyed,  a  commission  was  issued  from  the  exchequer  upon  the  20th  of 
May,  A.  D.  1294,  which  recited  the  proclamation,  and  empowered  John  de  Gloucester,  and  John  de 
Lincoln,  merchant,  of  Hull,  to  survey  all  money  that  should  pass  in  pavment  between  merchants  throughout 
the  realm,  and  to  arrest  and  examine  it,  and  to  do  ail  other  things  which  in  the  afore-recited  proclamation 
was  provided.  The  commission  to  continue  in  force  during  the  king's  pleasure.^  I  have  not  found  when 
it  was  revoked ;  nor  have  any  proceedings  under  it  been  discovered.  The  practices,  however,  which  it  was 
intended  to  check,  continued  notwithstanding,  and  it  became  necessary  to  apply  some  more  effectual  remedy 
to  the  disorders  of  the  money.  This  was  done,  about  five  years  afterward,  by  a  statute  which  was  then 
passed  at  Stebenheth,  the  provisions  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  year  1299. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  the  king  convened  the  archbishops  and  all  the  clergy,  who  were 
to  be  represented  by  two  procurators  from  each  diocese,  to  come  before  him  at  London  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Matthew  the  Apostle.  When  they  appeared,  he  stated  to  them  that,  in  justice,  they  who  could  not  expose 
their  bodies  in  the  war,  should  assist  with  their  wealth,  and  called  upon  them  to  contribute  toward  the  losses 
he  had  sustained  by  counterfeit  money.^ 

It  is  not  recorded  whether  the  clergy  complied  with  this  request,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  did,  and 
that  the  king  was  satisfied  Avith  their  donations,  as  no  further  demand  seems  to  have  been  made  upon  them. 

About  this  time  it  appears  that  a  kind  of  base  money,  called  lano  niger,  was  commonly  current  in 
some  parts  of  England. 6 

The  statutes  which  had  hitherto  been  made,  were  now  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  restraint  of  those 
practices  by  which  the  money  was  debased,  and  it  became  necessary  to  check  them  by  a  new  law,  which 
was  enacted  at  Stepney,^  on  tbe  15th  of  May,  A.D.  1299.  It  began  by  prohibiting  the  bringing  of  pollards 
and  crokards,  and  other  base  coins  of  whatever  denomination,  into  the  realm,  on  forfeiture  of  life  and  goods, 

'  Statute  20  E.  I.  Stat.  4.     From  Tottel's  Edition  of  the      i  '  Hemingford,  p.  52. 

Sututcs  [15561,  compared  with  Runnington's.  '  Memor.   Scacc.   Mich.   22  E.    I.      Cou-eCs    Dictionary,  sub 

»  Stutute  20  E.  I.  Stat.  6.  voce. 


'  Statute  20  E.  t.  Slat.  5.  and  Claus.  19  E.  I.  m.  4.  dors. 

*  Pas.  Com.  22  E.  I.  Rot.  3.  b.  Mados,  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  i. 
p.  293.  Notice  was  given  of  this  in  Gascony,  from  which  it 
appears  thai  the  commissioners  had  authority  to  seize  money  even 
iu  churches  and  religious  houses,  for  the  purpose  of  examination. 
[Rot.  Vase.  22  E.  I.  m.  13,  in  cedula.   Brit.  .Mus.  III.  1.  b.] 


'  In  the  house  of  Henry  AValiis,  mayor  of  London.  \StGw^s 
Survey  of  London,  as  quoted  by  Leake,  p.  79].  It  appears  to  be 
so  extraordinary  that  a  statute  should  he  enacted  in  a  private  house, 
that  I  sur^pect  this  to  be  no  more  than  a  proclamation,  although, 
in  the  manner  of  its  promulgation,  it  bears  the  form  of  a  statute. 
It  is  called  a  proclamation  by  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  309. 
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and  whatsoever  else  could  be  forfeited  ;  so  always  that  all  persons,  of  whatever  land  or  country  they  were, 
might  safely  bring  to  the  king's  exchange  all  sorts  of  money  of  good  silver,  of  any  foreign  coin,  or  of 
whatever  value,  without  the  same  being-  forfeited. 

And  whereas  this  establishment  would  not  avail  if  it  were  not  well  maintained,  it  was  ordained  that 
good  and  strict  watch  should  be  kept  in  all  places  upon  the  sea  coast,  at  the  ports,  and  elsewhere  where 
there  was  any  arrival,  by  good  and  lawful  men,  sworn  to  arrest  those  who  should  bring  in  such  or  other  bad 
money,  together  with  the  same  money  and  all  that  belonged  to  them,  and  to  send  them  to  him  or  them  who 
should  have  authority  from  the  king,  to  do  justice  upon  them.  But  this  authority  the  king  at  that  time 
retained  to  himself,  as  not  having  then  been  advised  what  manner  of  judgment  he  should  ordain. 

In  respect  of  the  arrest  aforesaid,  it  was  commanded  to  be  made  in  this  manner :  the  commonalty  of 
each  port  were  to  choose  two  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  same  port  (for  whom  the  electors  should  answer), 
who,  with  the  bailiffs  of  the  same  ports,  should  arrest  and  search,  truly  and  without  favour,  all  such  as 
should  arrive  within  their  wards,  and  all  that  they  brought ;  and  should  send  the  bodies  of  all  whom  they 
should  find  to  have  brought  such  or  other  bad  money,  to  the  king's  chief  prison  of  the  county  where  they 
should  arrive.  And  the  keeper  of  the  same  prison  was  commanded  to  detain  and  safely  keep  them,  until 
the  king  should  be  informed  of  the  manner  of  the  fact,  and  should  make  known  his  will  thereupon.  The 
said  wardens  to  send  the  money  and  other  silver,  if  any  there  should  be,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  king's 
great  exchange,  and  to  charge  themselves  with  the  rest  of  the  goods,  to  answer  at  the  exchequer. 

And  because  the  king  had  received  information  that  beyond  sea  the  good  sterling  was  counterfeited 
■with  bad  and  false  metal,  to  the  greater  injury  of  his  realm,  he  therefore  further  ordained  that  all  those  who 
should  bring  sterlings  from  beyond  sea  into  the  said  realm,  or  elsewhere  within  the  king's  power,  should 
deliver  the  same  unto  the  said  wardens  of  the  ports  where  they  should  arrive.  And  the  same  wardens, 
under  their  seals,  and  the  seals  of  those  who  brought  them,  and  by  lawful  testimony  of  good  men  of 
the  same  ports,  were  to  send  them  forthwith  to  the  next  assayers,  who  should  be  appointed  by  the  king  to 
make  assay  of  money.  And  the  same  wardens  were  commanded  to  send  the  bodies  with  the  money  safely 
and  courteously. 

And  if  the  assayers  should  find  the  money  good  and  true,  in  weight,  in  silver,  and  all  other  things, 
according  to  the  old  standard  of  England,  they  should  immediately  free  the  persons,  and  deliver  to  them 
the  money  which  they  had  so  brought;  and  if  they  should  be  found  false,  they  were  to  be  forfeit,  and  the 
bodies  to  be  at  the  king's  pleasure. 

It  was  also  ordained  that  from  that  time  none  of  the  realm,  or  within  the  king's  jurisdiction,  should  sell 
or  barter  wools,  woolfells,  leather,  lead,  or  tin,  except  for  good  and  true  sterlings,  or  for  silver  plate 
assayed  and  marked  at  the  king's  great  exchange,  or  in  exchange  for  good,  lawful  and  sufficient  mer- 
chandize; and  that  whoever  should  do  the  contrary,  and  be  thereof  attainted  by  the  said  wardens,  or  by 
others  of  the  king's  officers,  the  things  so  sold  or  bartered  should  be  forfeited  to  the  king. 

It  was  further  ordained  that  no  good  money  of  silver,  of  the  king's  coin  or  other,  nor  any  silver  in 
plate  or  otherwise,  should  go  forth  or  be  carried  out  of  the  realm,  or  out  of  the  king's  power,  into  foreign 
parts,  without  especial  leave  from  the  king,  upon  the  pain  aforesaid.  And  for  the  due  observance  of  all 
these  points,  the  wardens  were  ordered  to  use  diligence  and  pains,  by  all  proper  means  in  their  power ;  and 
before  they  received  the  charge  aforesaid,  they  were  to  swear  before  the  sheriffs,  or  before  their  chief 
wardens  where  they  were  not  answerable  to  the  sheriff,  that  they  would  do  and  observe  truly,  and  without 
any  deceit,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  all  that  belonged  to  that  charge,  according  to  the  form  aforesaid;  and 
if  they  gave  release  or  favour  to  any  for  gift  or  reward,  or  in  any  other  manner,  and  should  thereof  be 
attainted,  they  should  incur  forfeiture  of  life,  and  of  all  that  they  had.  And  whereas  it  had  been  ordained 
that  there  should  be  a  table  at  Dover  and  elsewhere,  where  the  king  should  ordain  fixed  passing  places,  to 
give  change  for  necessary  expenses  to  those  who  should  go  and  come,  the  king  therefore  appointed  John 
Bellard,  John  Galeys,  and  their  fellows  to  keep  the  table  at  Dover,  on  the  king's  behalf,  for  all  manner  of 
monies.  And  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  they  should  there  give  change  for  necessary  expenses  to  those 
who  should  go  abroad,  and  come  from  thence,  by  the  view  and  testimony  of  the  comptroller,  who  was  to  be 
placed  there  by  the  king. 
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And  all  persons  that  should  come  from  abroad,  bringing  with  them  money  current  in  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  France,  were  required  to  take  the  same  to  the  said  table,  where  they  were  to  receive  the 
amount  in  the  current  money  of  England ;  and  if  they  should  be  found  elsewhere  with  such  money,  then 
the  same  should  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  the  forfeit  be  taken  to  the  said  table  for  the  king's  use.  It 
was  therefore  commanded  that  proclamation  should  be  made  in  cities  and  boroughs,  market  towns,  ports, 
and  all  other  places  where  the  sheriffs  should  think  fit,  of  all  the  articles  and  points  aforesaid,  and  that  the 
sheriffs  should  establish  wardens,  and  give  them  the  oath  to  keep  and  observe  the  king's  ordinance,  upon 
the  pains  aforesaid,  i 

The  crocards  and  pollards  were  likewise  decried  by  proclamation  in  Ireland;  and  in  consequence  of  so 
much  defaced  and  mixed  money  being  stopped,  it  was  found  necessary  about  this  time  to  erect  four  new 
furnaces  in  the  mint  of  Dublin  to  supply  the  great  demand  for  good  money;  and  Alexander  Norman  de 
Luic  was  constituted  master  of  the  coiners.- 

The  calling  in  these  counterfeit  coins,  at  half  their  current  value,  and  the  re-coinage  of  them,  produced 
some  profit  to  the  king.  Of  this  several  instances  appear  in  the  wardrobe  account  of  his  28th  year  ;^  the 
profit  amounted  sometimes  to  nearly  one-twentieth  of  the  sum,  but  varied,  no  doubt,  according  to  the  base- 
ness of  the  money.  These  coins  were  brought  into  the  country  by  foreign  merchants  in  large  quantities; 
they  were  made  of  the  basest  metal,  and  distinguished  by  the  names  of  pollards,  crocards,  scaldings,  bra- 
bants,  eagles,  leonines,  sleepings,*  and  various  other  denominations.  They  were  all  white  money,  resem- 
bling silver,  and  were  artificially  compounded  of  silver,  copper,  and  sulphur,  so  that  in  four  or  five  of  them 
there  was  not  the  weight  of  one  penny  of  silver.^  By  the  king's  command,  they  were  allowed  to  be  current 
until  the  Easter  following,  at  the  rate  of  two  for  a  sterling.  After  that  time  they  were  totally  prohibited, 
and  no  other  than  the  king's  sterlings  to  be  current,  and  exchanges  were  appointed  in  most  places,  where 
five  or  six  of  them  were  oriven  for  one  sterlin?,  men  not  caring  for  them  on  account  of  their  baseness.  But 
in  the  space  of  a  year  a  method  was  discovered  of  refining  them  mtli  lead,  and  then  two  of  tiiem  were  found 
to  be  equal  to  a  sterling,  and  many  became  rich  who  had  exchanged  them  at  the  time  when  they  were 
thought  to  be  so  very  base.  These  persons  did  not  however  long  enjoy  the  advantage  which  they  had 
gained,  for  the  king  made  inquiry  concerning  those  who  had  exchanged  or  bought  money  without  special 
license,  and  fined  them  very  heavily.'' 

From  the  Conquest  to  the  28th  of  Edward,  the  penny  weighed  24  grains  tower,  or  one  penny-weight, 
so  that  a  pound  of  silver  money  was  a  pound  both  in  weight  and  tale.  But  now  the  first  variation  from  this 
rule  took  place,  and  the  penny  was  reduced  to  2.3*7073  grains  tower."     This  appears  from  an  indenture  in 


Laude  decoreris,  nostris  Sterlinge  gereris, 
Crokar  es,  sesque  peris,  fugias  as  rite  teneris." 

Walsinghatn,  who  dates  this  event  a  year  later,  gives  some  addi- 
tional particulars:  **  Infra  praesentis  natalis  solemnia  prohibita 
est  Moneta  alienigenarum  surreptitia  &  illegitima,  quam  pollar- 
dos  &  cocoiioneSt  atque  rosarios  appellabant,  qui  paulatim  & 
latenter  loco    irrepserant  sterlingorum.     Hanc   Monetam  prirao 

to  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  sterling.     Five  hundred  pounds       i      t,       t-j        j       ;  ,.  ..„i„  „  „i,.,i..„    j„:„^o  „™„;„n  „^f»-.»: 

»  ^  °  *^  I       Hex  ii,awardus  jusserat  vaJere  obulum,  deinde  omnino  extermi- 

of  double  pollards  weighed,  after  they  were  refined,  ccccssxii  H. 
X  s.  vii  d.  ob. 

*  Leoninanim,  Dormientium. 


'  Statutum  de  falsa  Moneta,  27  E.  I.  In  this  statute  there 
is  no  mention  whatever  of  gold  coins. 

'  Davis's  Reports,  folio  26. 

'  Lib.  Quotidianus  Cordrarotulaioris  GaTdercbtEj  pp.  5,  53,  57, 
58,  60,  158,  and  Topkam's  Observations,  p.  xxiii.  It  appears  from 
a  mint  account,  still  preserved  in  the  Exchequer,  that  the  double 
pollards,  mentioned  there  and  at  page  67,  approached  very  nearly 


navit.     Gallici  nempe    banc  Monetam    Cibricaverunt;    quie    non 

erat  argentea,  sed  superficialiter  deargentata,  &  currebat  in   loci? 

plurimis  loco  sterlingorum,   multique    decepti    fuerant   per  ean- 

This  must  mean  the  baseness  which  was  supposed  before       |      ^^^,.     jj^    ^,^,    p    .7      t,,^  ^^^^i^  ^^^  supposed  by  Mr. 

North  to  have  derived  that  title  from  their  legend,  ^ve  Maria, 
and,  probably,  were  not  designed  for  money,  but  only  a  sort  of 
tesserae  sacrjE,  for  the  use  of  monks,  pilgrims,  &c.  to  travel  with 
from  one  religious-house  to  another.  [Remarks  on  Clarke's  Con- 
jectures, p.  30.] 


they  were  scientifically  tried.     It  appears  that  two  of  them  were 
actually  worth  one  penny. 

*  Hemir^ord,  p.  J  70.  Other  historians  add  rosaries  to  the 
above  list  of  names.  See  Folychronicon,  Fabian,  &c.  In  the 
year  1299,  Matthew  of  Westminster  says,  "corrupta  insula  An- 
gliae  de  falsa  ^loneta,  qu<B  dicitur  Crokard  &  Pollard,  in  Natali 
Sancti  Stephani  protomartyris  findebatur,  id  est,  pro  obolo  habe- 
batur.  Hinc  quidem  Lathomi  filius,  considerans  opera  patris  sui, 
dum  fabricaret  Ecclesiara  metrice  cc  eleganter  dicebal : 


'  This  weight  is  taken  from  a  table  drawn  out  by  Mr.  Row- 
land Rouse,  and  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixvii. 
p.  395. 
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Lowndes'  Report,  wliicli  recites  that  an  indented  trial-piece  of  the  goodness  of  old  sterling  was  lodged  in 
the  exchequer,  and  every  pound  weight  of  such  silver  was  to  be  shorn  at  twenty  shillings  three  pence. 
According  to  tliis,  the  value  of  the  silver  in  the  coin  was  one  shilling  and  eightpence  farthing  an  ounce,' 
and  the  debasement  amounted  to  l^^^  per  cent.= 

1300.  There  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  coinage  of  considerable  extent,  for,  according  to  the 
Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  it  was  ordained,  upon  the  29th  of  March,  that  there  should  be  in  London  thirty 
furnaces,  in  Canterbury  eight,  in  Kingston-upon-HuU  four,  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  two,  in  Bristol  four, 
and  in  Exeter  two.^  The  mints  at  Bristol,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Kingston-upon-HuU,  and  Exeter,  were 
now  either  worked  for  the  first  time,  or  considerably  enlarged,  for  a  writ  was  issued  in  this  year  which 
ordered  houses  to  be  built  for  the  workmen,  and  made  provision  for  bringing  expert  artificers  in  that  line 
from  beyond  the  seas. 

Some  important  regulations  of  goldsmiths'  work  were  enacted  in  this  year,  by  which  they  were  re- 
strained from  using  any  gold  which  was  worse  than  the  touch  of  Paris.s  or  any  silver  inferior  to  the  alloy  of 
sterling.  No  vessel  of  silver  to  be  delivered  from  the  hands  of  the  workman  until  it  had  been  assayed  by 
the  wardens  of  the  craft,  and  marked  with  a  leopard's  head.  The  wardens  of  the  craft  were  to  go  from  shop 
to  shop  amongst  the  goldsmiths,  to  assay  whether  their  gold  were  of  the  proper  touch,  and  if  they  found  any 
other,  such  gold  should  be  forfeited  to  the  king. 

All  the  considerable  towns  in  England  where  any  goldsmiths  dwelt,  were  according  to  this  statute,  to 
be  ordered  as  the  goldsmiths  of  London  were,  and  that  one  person  should  come  to  London  from  each  town, 
as  a  representative  of  all  who  lived  there,  to  be  ascertained  of  their  touch. 

Every  goldsmith,  who  should  be  attainted  of  offences  against  this  statute,  to  be  punished  by  imprison- 
ment and  ransom,  at  the  king's  pleasure.^ 

These  regulations  shew  that  gold  and  silver  were  not  scarce,  and  that  luxury  began  to  display  itself  at 
this  period. 

The  statute  of  Stebenheth  seems  to  have  been  but  little  regarded,  and  many  proclamations  to  enforce 
it  appear  on  record  in  the  rolls  of  the  years  immediately  following  its  enactment.^ 

1303.  In  our  collections  of  the  Statutes  at  Large  is  inserted,  under  his  31st  year,  an  ordinance  for 
regulating  the  weights  in  the  same  terms  as  that  of  the  51st  of  Henry  IIL  by  which  the  penny  being  round 
and  not  clipped,  was  to  weigh  thirt)'-two  grains  of  wheat  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear.f  I  am  unable 
to  decide  to  which  of  these  monarchs  the  regulation  properly  belongs.  Possibly,  however,  it  may  have 
been  promulgated  by  each  of  them,  for,  provided  there  is  no  inaccuracy  in  the  statute  of  the  12th  of  Henry 
Vn.  this  ordinance  seems  to  have  been  completely  independent  of  any  other  by  which  the  weight  of  the 
penny  was  fixed.  In  that  year,  when  the  sterling  was  reduced  to  nearly  half  the  number  of  grains  which 
it  held  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  we  still  find  it  ordained  to  be  equal  to  thirty-two  grains 
of  wheat  that  grew  in  the  midst  of  the  ear,  according  to  the  old  laws  of  this  land.9 


'   Report,  p.  34. 

^  Lord  Liverpool's  Letter  to  the  King,  p.  32.  The  calcula- 
tions in  that  work  are  stated  by  his  lordship  to  have  been  made 
by  a  professor*  of  great  eminence  in  every  branch  of  the  mathe- 
matics, p.  112. 

'  Folio  259. 

*  Claus.  28  E.  I.  m.  9.  The  mint  of  Kingston-upon-Hull 
does  not  appear  upon  any  coin,  nor  have  I  met  with  it  in  any 
record,  prior  to  this  reign. 

^  It  is  probable  that  the  touch  of  Paris  was  referred  to  in 
this  statute,  because  there  were  no  English  gold  coins  which 
could  be  made  a  standard  for  the  goldsmiths'  work.  The  French 
coins  of  that  time  were  of  fine  gold.     The  silver  is  regulated  ac- 


*   Abraham   Robertson,    D.  D. 
metry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


F.R.S.   Professor    of    Geo- 


cordingto  the  fineness  of  the  lawful  coins  of  England,  evidently 
to  prevent  the  melting  of  the  money,  which  would  have  taken 
place,  provided  a  coarser  alloy  had  been  permitted.  In  later 
times  various  touches  were  used,  as  "London  Towch,  Parish 
Towch,  and  Brugg's  Towch,"  all  which  occur  in  the  will  of 
Thomas  Rotheram,  Archbishop  of  York,  which  is  dated  upon  the 
6th  of  ."iugust,  in  the  year  1600.  \_Hearne's  Lib.  Nig.  Scaccarii, 
vol.  ii.  p.  676  ] 

'^  Articuli  super  Chartas,  28  E,  I.  stat.  3,  cap.  20. 

'  Claus.  28  E.  I.  m.  10  dors.    Claus.  29.  E.  I.  m.  16  dors.  &c. 

'  It  is  observable  that  the  Roman  weights  are  in  like  manner 
derived  from  the  seeds  of  a  vegetable,  viz.  the  lentil. 

^  In  the  dilemma  occasioned  by  the  contradiction  of  the  first 
two  dates,  1  applied  to  an  antiquarian  friend,  the  nature  of  whose 
pursuits  particularly  qualified  him  to  decide  upon  the  subject. 
His  answer  was,   "I  incline  to  attribute  it  to  Edward  I.  because 


EDWARD    I. 
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1304.  In  tte  following  year,  William  de  Wymundbam,  comptroller  of  the  King's  exchange  in 
Eno-land,  by  command  from  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  king's  treasurer,  sent  to  William  de 
Essenden,  treasurer  of  Ireland,  twenty-four  stamps  for  coining  money  there,  viz.  three  piles,  with  six  crosses, 
for  pennies ;  the  same  for  halfpennies ;  and  two  piles,  with  four  crosses,  for  farthings.  These  he  sent  by 
John  le  Minor,  Thomas  Dowle,  and  John  de  Shordich,  clerks,  members  of  the  Company  of  Minters  in 
London,  to  be  by  them  used  in  the  coinage  of  money.  And  an  express  entry  was  made,  before  what 
witnesses  the  said  stamps  were  delivered.' 

1306.  The  regulations  of  the  statute  of  Stebenhith,  respecting  the  exportation  of  money,  were 
considered  to  be  of  such  importance,  that,  in  the  34th  year  of  Edward,  a  writ  was  directed  to  Robert  de 
Burgersh,  constable  of  the  Castle  of  Dover,  and  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  wherein  it  was  stated  that 
although  the  king  had  commanded  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  received  a  summons  to 
attend  the  pope,  should  be  permitted  to  pass  out  of  the  kingdom  with  his  attendants,  yet  the  king  would  not 
allow  the  said  statute  to  be  infringed  by  the  archbishop,  or  any  person  belonging  to  him,  under  pretence 
of  such  license,  but  commanded  that  it  should  be  strictly  observed.  At  the  same  time  it  was  ordered  that 
the  said  statute  should  be  more  rigidly  enforced  than  it  had  hitherto  been.^ 

The  coins  of  Edward,  and  indeed  of  all  his  successors  until  Henry  VII.,  represent  him  full-faced,  and 
crowned  with  an  open  crown  fleurie,  consisting  of  three  fleurs  de  lis,  with  two  rays  or  lesser  flowers,  not 
rising  so  high  as  the  others,  placed  between  them.  During  the  period  above  mentioned,  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  much  as  an  attempt  to  preserve  any  similitude  of  the  several  kings,  in  the  impres- 
sion of  their  heads.  Thev  are  all  alike,  and  even  those  that  Eire  represented  on  their  broad  seals  and  monu- 
ments as  wearing  beards,  do  nevertheless  appear  smooth  faced  upon  their  coins :  nor  are  the  variations  of 
age,  which  must  have  taken  place  during  a  long  reign,  in  any  way  expressed,  but  the  monarch  bears  as 
youthful  an  appearance  upon  his  latest  coins  as  he  does  upon  those  which  were  struck  when  he  was  a  child.^ 
Mr.  Folkes  thinks  that  this  particular,  however  odd  it  may  appear,  is  not  entirely  chargeable  on  the  want  of 
skill  in  the  several  workmen  that  engraved  these  coins,  some  of  which,  he  says,  are  in  other  respects  not  ill 
executed ;  but  he  supposes  that  some  custom  of  those  ages  required  the  king  to  be  represented  on  his 
money  as  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his  years,  and  that  these  efligies  of  him  were  to  be  considered  rather  as 
his  political  than  as  his  natural  likeness.  John  Anstis,  garter  king  at  arms,  informed  him  that  he  had 
himself  taken  notice  of  something  very  like  this  in  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  those  times,  upon  which 
even  children  who  deceased  in  their  infancy  were  nevertheless  often  represented  as  perfect  men  and  women, 
in  the  flower  and  strength  of  their  age  ;  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Edmond  within  the  Abbey  church  of  Westminster,  where,  upon  a  monument  erected  for  William 
of  Windsor  and  Blanch  of  the  Tower,  two  children  of  Edward  III.  that  died  in  their  earliest  childhood, 
they  are  both,  notwithstanding,  carved  in  alabaster,  he  like  a  knight,  in  robes  and  full  dress,  with  his  sword 
buckled  on,  and  she  in  a  strait-bodied  gown  and  head  attire,  agreeably  to  the  fashion  of  the  age.^ 


in  the  Patent  Roll  of  2  Rich.  II.  Part  2,  there  is  a  copy  of  an 
exemplification  of  it.  where  it  comes  in  company  with  a  clause  of 
one  of  the  Acts  of  this  King  (Edw.  I.),  which  is  referred  to  as 
such  by  slat.  14  Edw.  III.  chap.  12."  In  a  folio  edition  of  the 
Statutes,  dated  1 J77,  the  statute  of  bread  and  ale,  51  H.  III.  has 
not  that  clause  respecting  the  weight  of  the  penny  ;  neither  does 
that  collection  contain  the  ordinance  of  31  Edward  III.,  but  it 
has  the  statute  of  12  Henry  VII.  referred  to  above.  In  the  Red 
Book  of  the  Exchequer,  this  regulation  is  ascribed  to  Edward  I.  in 
the  following  title  : — "  De  Compositione  Monetae  &  Mensuraruni, 
tempore  Regis  E.  filii  Regis  H."  Copy  from  a  transcript  by  W. 
Lambard,  1588.  [Lansdowne  Mss.  in  the  British  Museum,  No. 
cicviii,  folio  403  b.] 

'   Simon,  quoting  Lib.  Rub.  Scacc.  Dublin.     Davis's  Beports, 
p.  26. 

2  Pat.  3t  E.  I.  m.  16. 
VOL.    I. 


'  Folkes,  Table  of  English  Silver  Coins,  p.  9.  One  slight  varia- 
tion from  the  uniformity  of  these  portraits,  during  a  short  pro- 
portion of  the  period  stated  by  that  autlior,  should  not  have  been 
omitted.  The  faces  on  the  pennies  of  Edward  IV.  and  of  Richard 
III.  are  remarkable  for  an  appearance  of  age  and  ugliness  which 
is  not  to  be  found  on  the  coins  of  any  of  the  preceding  kings, 
although  Edward  was  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time ;  and 
neither  he  nor  Richard  had  much  exceeded  the  age  of  forty  years 
at  the  period  of  their  decease.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  notwith- 
standing the  engraver  of  the  dies  then  thought  fit,  for  some  reason 
now  unknown,  to  rary  from  the  mode  so  long  established,  yet  he 
had  no  intention  to  form  a  correct  portrait  of  the  monarch. 

*  I  rather  suspect  that  Mr.  Anstis  has  inferred  too  much  from 
these  monumental  figures.  The  very  early  age  at  which  the 
children  of  the  16th  century  were  habited  like  men  and  women, 
warrants  a  suspicion   that   these  infants  might,    in  like  manner, 

2d 
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Tliis  inattention  to  costume,  and  to  the  advances  of  age,  are  no  doubt  distressing  to  the  antiquary, 
who  attempts  to  form  his  chronology,  from  the  representations  of  the  artists  of  early  times ;  but  there  is  an 
inattention  of  which  early  moneyers  have  been  guilty  that  is  infinitely  more  perplexing,  I  mean  the 
omission  of  numerals,  by  which  the  different  kings  who  bore  the  same  name  ought  to  have  been  distin- 
o-uislied.  This  occasioned  some  trouble,  and  has  possibly  produced  some  errors  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
money  belonging  to  the  Edwards  of  the  Saxon  periods.  But  there  the  difficulty  was  in  some  measure 
relieved  by  the  interval  between  the  successive  reigns  of  the  monarchs  so  named,  which  gave  an  opportunity 
to  arrange  their  coins  with  some  degree  of  precision  from  the  occurrence  of  the  names  of  moneyers  who 
had  been  employed  by  preceding  kings.  But  the  three  Norman  Edwards  followed  each  other  in  immediate 
succession ;  and  their  coins  being,  with  only  one  exception,  undistinguished  by  the  moneyer's  name,  it  was 
for  a  long  time  supposed  that  no  rule  could  be  devised  for  the  appropriation  of  them. 

Archbishop  Sharpe,  the  first  who  wrote  professedly  upon  the  subject,  was  able  to  arrive  at  no  more 
than  this,  that  it  was  easy  to  know  the  coins  of  the  first  two  Edwards,  because  they  were  all  pennies,  or  less 
monies,  and  larger  than  any  that  followed  after.  They  wanted  di.  gra.  and  franc,  in  the  style,  but  dns. 
HYB.  was  always  there,  even  upon  the  halfpence,  which  none  of  the  other  smaller  coins  had ;  rex  also  in 
these  coins  was  always  abbreviated  by  R. 

"  But  it  is  not  so  easy,"  he  observes,  "  to  distinguish  the  first  Edward's  coins  from  the  second's;  for 
the  weight,  style,  face,  and  reverse,  are  the  same,  only  there  is  one  difference  observable  in  the  coins,  and 
that  is  in  the  putting  of  the  name ;  for,  in  some  of  the  coins,  it  is  contracted  edw.  and  in  some  it  is  put  at 
length,  EDWARD.  But  where  you  meet  with  edwardvs  in  a  penny,  I  take  it,  it  belongs  to  Edward  the 
Third  or  Fourth.     In  some  pennies  it  is  likewise  put  edwa,  and  in  others  edwar. 

"  All  that  I  dare  affirm  with  confidence  is,  that  all  the  coins  where  only  the  first  three  letters  of  the 
name  are  put,  viz.  edw.  belong  to  the  first  Edward.  My  reasons  for  this  are  two  :  first,  these  coins  are  in 
much  greater  plenty  than  the  other.  I  dare  say,  I  have  met  with  five  of  these  for  one  of  the  other.  Now 
everybody  knows  that  Edward  the  First  coined  abundantly  more  money  than  his  son  ;  and  therefore,  in 
reason,  that  must  be  his  of  which  there  is  most  remaining. 

"  Secondly,  Edward  I.  is  famous  for  setting  up  four  mints  at  Dublin,  and  coining  a  great  deal  of 
money  there.  Now,  in  all  the  Irish  coins  that  I  have  seen  (and  I  have  seen  a  great  many),  the  name  is 
always  put  edw.  and  never  otherwise. 

"  Now,  if  these  be  Edward  the  First's  coins,  as  in  reason  we  must  think  they  are,  it  is  a  good  argu- 
ment that  the  coins  of  England  where  the  name  is  so  writ  do  belong  to  him  likewise.'" 

Leake  agrees  with  the  archbishop  in  every  respect,  excepting  his  reasoning  upon  the  Irish  coins,  for 
he  says  that  Edward  the  Third's  Irish  penny  has  the  name  in  like  manner  edw.  and  therefore  that  observa- 
tion falls  to  the  ground." 

Folkes  thinks  that  the  common  opinion  (which  is  that  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  as  stated  above)  is  at  most 
but  a  probable  conjecture,  because  though  it  should  be  allowed  that  all  those  of  the  first  sort  [viz.  with  edw.] 
were  struck  by  Edward  I.  yet  we  should  still  be  at  a  loss  for  arguments  to  prove  that  he  did  not  coin  some 
of  the  others  also.  He  adds  that  he  had  seen  some  of  the  pennies  of  the  last  sort  [viz.  with  edwa.  or 
edwar.],  upon  which  the  letters  were  braced  into  one  another,  much  like  those  on  the  pennies  of  Henry 
HI.  and  which  therefore  seem  to  have  been  minted  but  little  after  his  time.^ 

Snelling  has  adopted  the  archbishop's  rule  without  any  observations  upon  it.4 


have  been  encumbered  will)  llie  habiliments  of  age,  especially 
when  they  were  to  appear  in  full  dress.  The  prints  which  illus- 
trate Plot's  History  of  Staftbrdshire  afford  many  instances  of 
children  habited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  distinguishable  from 
their  parents  only  by  their  size. 

'  Observations  on  the  coins  of  England,  Bibliotheca  Topo- 
grapliica  Britanuica,  No.  xxxv.  p.  25.  I  have  given  the  arch- 
bishop's arguments  at  length,  because  the  publication  which  con- 
tains them  is  become  very  rare. 


'  Hhtorical  Account  of  English  Money,  p.  81.  I  know  not 
where  Mr.  Leake  found  these  Irish  pennies  of  Edward  III.  Mr. 
Simon  says,  that  although  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  a  good  deal 
of  money  must  have  been  coined  in  Ireland  during  his  reign,  yet 
he  could  not,  with  any  certainty,  produce  any  of  it.  P.  17. 

3  Table  of  English  Silver  Coins,  p.  10.  I  have  never  met 
with  any  coin  that  answers  this  description. 

*  Sillier  Coinage,  p.  1 1 . 
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It  remained  for  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Bartlet  to  reduce  this  subject  to  a  greater  degree  of  probability,  by 
aro-uments  drawn  from  the  coinage  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  who  presided  over  that  see  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  I.  II.  and  III. 

Accordino-  to  his  statement,  Anthony  Becii  was  made  bishop  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Edward  I.  His 
arms  were  gules,  a  cross  moline  argent,  which  cross  appears  on  his  robe  upon  his  great  seal,  and  on  the  left 
side  of  his  chair. 

He  continued  bishop  until  his  death  in  1.310,  the  third  year  of  Edward  II.  There  are  coins  with  this 
cross  which  read  edw.  and  others  which  have  edwar. 

He  was  succeeded  bv  Bishop  Kellow,  who,  having  no  pretension  to  family  arms,  placed  upon  his  coins 
a  pastoral  staff  turned  to  the  left,  upou  the  upper  limb  of  the  cross.  He  died  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward 
II.  and  the  pennies  thus  distinguished  bear  edwar. 

Lodowic  Beaumont  was  appointed  his  successor.  His  arms  were  azure,  semy  of  fleurs  de  lis,  a  lion 
rampant  Or;  and  accordingly  his  money  is  charged  with  a  lion,  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  with 
fleur  de  lis. 

These  coins  have  edwar.,  as  the  former. 

On  his  death,  in  1333,  the  seventh  year  of  Edward  III.  Richard  Bury  was  promoted  to  this  see,  which 
he  held  until  1345,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Hatfield,  who  distinguished  his  coins  as  Bishop 
Kellow  had  done,  by  a  pastoral  staff,  but  turned  to  the  right.  They  are  inscribed  edwardvs,  and  the  headi 
and  weight  fix  them  to  Edward  III.  and  to  his  third  coinage  in  1353,  when  the  weight  of  the  penny  was 
reduced  to  eigrhteen  grains." 

Mr.  Bartlet's  account  of  these  various  episcopal  coinages,  when  brought  together  in  one  view,  will 
stand  thus : 


cross  moline, 


-  EDW. 
._.- .  EDWAR. 

crosier  to  the  left    edwar. 


Lodowic  Beaumont,  ix    Edward  II.  lion,  and  fleurs  de  lis  edwak. 

Richard  Bury,    -  -  vn  Edward  III. 

Thomas  Hatfield  -  xixEdward  III.  crosier  to  the  right  edwardvs. 


Anthony  Beck,    -    xi    Edward  I. 

Ill   Edward  II 

Kichard  Kellow,       iii   Edward  II 

The  coins  of  Edward  II.  which  are  ascribed  to  Bishop  Beaumont  should  probably  have  been  read 
EDWA.,  for  none  are  at  this  time  known  which  are  marked  either  with  a  lion  or  a  fleur  de  lis,  and  the 
letters  edwar.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  Bishop  Hatfield  should  have  distinguished  his  money 
by  a  crosier  only,  M-hen  he  might  have  done  it  by  the  insertion  of  part  of  his  family  arms.^ 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  Mr.  Bartlet  was  induced  to  arrange  the  coins  of  Edward  I.  II.  and 
III.  in  this  manner: 

Those  vrith  edw.  he  assigned  to  Edward  I.;  those  with  edwar.  and  edward,  to  Edward  II.  ;  and 
those  with  edwardvs  to  Edward  III.     This  arrangement  is,  I  believe,  generally  adopted. 

The  style  of  Edward,  upon  the  obverse  of  his  coins,  is.  Rex  Anglise,  Dominus  Hibernije,  which  latter 
title  he  first  introduced  upon  the  money  of  England,^  though  it  had  appeared  upon  the  great  seals  of  our 
monarchs  from  the  accession  of  Kinar  John. 

Upon  his  great  seal  his  style  is  the  same  as  that  of  Henry  III.  and  the  name  is  given  at  length, 

EDWARDVS. 

The  reverse  of  his  money  is  ornamented,  if  that  term  be  applicable,  with  the  unmeaning  cross  and 
pellets. 

The  name  of  one  moneyer  only,  Robert  de  Hadley,  is  to  be  found  in  this  reign,  and  that,  according  to 


'  Wliat  can  be  here  intended?     The  king's  head  upon  the 
coins  of  Edward  III.  does  not  differ  from  those  of  Edw.  I.  or  II. 

'  Bartlet  on  t!ie  Episcopal  Coins  of  Durham.     Arctueologia^ 
vol.  V.  p.  3.35. 

'  At  the  siege  of  Calais  he  bore,  ermine,  a  chevron  sable. 
Names  of  the  principal  captains,  &c.  wlio  were  with  Edward  III. 


at  that  siege.       See  Rowe  Mores's  Nomina  ^  Jiisig.   GentU.  Kobil. 
&c.  sub  Edwardo  Primo  militantium,  p.  91. 

*  John's  coins,  which  were  struck  in  Ireland  before  he  was 
king,  have  the  title  of  Dominus;  but  that  was  omitted  when 
he  became  king  of  England.  It  should  be  observed  that  Ko.  29, 
in  Plate  i.  of  the  Supplement,  contradicts  Mr.  Bartlet's  assertion, 
that  all  the  pennies  with  edw.  only  have  Rex  abbreviated  to  R  j  for 
it  has  the  word  at  length. 
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Leake,  on  those  coins  alone  which  were  struck  prior  to  his  seventii  year ;  but  I  know  not  on  what  ground 
the  assertion  v/as  made,  as  he  has  quoted  no  authority  for  it.* 

His  Anglo-Gallic  coins  have  on  the  obverse  his  name  spelled  edwardvs,  edvakdvs,  or  edoardvs, 
with  the  addition  of  rex  only.  They  were  all  struck,  as  appears  from  the  inscription  on  the  reverse,  in  his 
earldom  of  Ponthieu.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  although  these  pennies  are  usually  ascribed  to 
this  king,  they  afford  no  certain  marks  of  appropriation  to  him  rather  than  to  the  two  succeeding  monarchs 
of  his  name. 

His  Irish  money  is  distinguished  from  the  English  by  the  triangle  which  encloses  the  head.  As  the 
name  on  all  these  coins  is  written  edw.,  it  affords  no  means  of  discovering  to  which  of  the  three  Edwards  it 
belongs.  Some  of  them  have  one  dot  under  the  bust,  others  two,  which  Simon  thinks  were  intended  for 
distinction.-  But  he  has  overlooked  a  third  kind,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties,  one  with  three  dots 
under  the  bust,  and  the  other  with  a  dot  in  each  corner  of  the  triangle,  either  of  which  may,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  supposed  to  refer  to  Edward  III.'  From  want  of  better  authority  for  classing  this  money,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  adopt  the  above,*  though  I  suspect  that  such  numerical  distinction  was  not  intended.  The 
mints  upon  those  coins  which  bear  edw.  only  are  these: 

VILH     BEREVICI.  {  „  •■  CIVITAS  DVDLINIE.        Dublill.  CIVITAS   LINCOL.  LillColn. 

BERvici.  i  iSerwiclc.  civitas  dvreme.        Durham.  civitas  London.      London. 

VILLA  BRisTOLHE.       Bristol.  CIVITAS  EBORACi.       Yoik.  viL.  Novi  CASTRi.    Newcastle. 

CIVITAS  CANTOR.         Canterbury.  civitas  exonie.        Exeter.  villa  radingi.        Reading. 

CIVITAS  CESTR.E.         Chester.  vill.kyngeston.  i^'"^'"'",;  „  "•"  ^'^'^""^'""-   I  St.  Edmundsbury. 

CIVITAS  CORCACIE.  Colk.  VILL.  ^I  Kut-SIUIN.     |         Hpon-HuU.  villa   SEDMVNDI.      J 

One  of  his  halfpennies  has  novicastri,  without  vil;  and  a  farthing  reads  londoniensjs.  The  groat, 
as  it  is  called,  civi  londonia. 

The  custom  of  stamping  the  moneyer's  name  upon  the  coins  began  to  grow  into  disuse  in  this  reign, 
and,  it  should  seem,  in  a  very  early  part  of  it,  as  no  more  than  one  name  has  hitherto  been  discovered  upon 
any  of  this  money.     It  is  written  either  Robert  de  hadeleie,  or  robertvs  de  hadl'. 

Snelling  has  inserted  Hadeleie  in  his  list  of  the  mints  of  Edward  I.  or  II.,  but,  I  believe,  erroneously, 
for  Robert  de  Hadeleie  was  moneyer  of  the  Abbot's  mint  at  St.  Edmundsbury  in  1280.5 

To  this  reign  is  generally  referred  the  coin  which  is  represented  in  our  second  plate  of  silver  coins. 
No.  2S,  and  supposed  to  be  a  groat.  According  to  Mr.  Folkes,  those  which  he  had  seen  were  of  weights  so 
various,  that  he  was  unable  to  form  any  opinion  respecting  them.  The  majority  were  from  80  to  85  troy 
grains,  but  three  of  them  weighed  92-116,  and  138  grains  respectively.^  From  this  diversity  of  weight  it 
should  seem  that  they  were  trial-pieces.  But  query,  whether  the  words  Dei  Gratia  do  not  justify  a  sus- 
picion that  this  coin  belongs  to  Edward  III.,  as  they  appear  upon  nearly  the  whole  of  his  gold  money,  and 
upon  all  the  groats  of  his  coinage. 

I  have  met  with  an  account  of  money  struck  by  this  monarch  upon  a  material  very  different  from  those 
which  are  usually  selected  for  coinage,  but  which  the  w-riter  represents  as  still  existing  in  his  memory;  I 
cannot,  therefore,  withhold  it  from  my  reader's  notice. 

He  says,  "  King  Edward  I.  his  leathern  money,  bearing  his  name,  stamp,  and  picture,  which  he  used 
in  the  building  of  Carnarvon,  Beaumarish,  and  Conway  Castles,  to  spare  better  bullion,  were,  since  I  can 
remember,  preserved  and  kept  in  one  of  the  towers  of  Carnarvon  castle."" 

If  the  statement  of  this  anonymous  author  be  correct,  the  above  must  have  been  rather  tokens,  or  a 
kind  of  promissory  notes,  than  money.     Nothing  further  is,  I  believe,  known  concerning  them. 

'   Leake's  Account  of  English  Monei/,  p.  Hi.  ,  See   it,    Supplement,    Part   ii.    Plate  i.   No.  17;    and   more  cor- 

2  Insli  Coins,  p.  17.     Sir  H.  Ellis,   Secretary  to  the  Society  |  rectly  in   Plate  ii.   No.   28.     In  the   Irish  money  of  Henry  III. 

of  Antiquaries,  suggests  the  probability  of  these  dots  designating  |  the  point  of  the  triangle  is  uppermost,  in  those  of  Edward,  the  base. 
tliree  out  of  the  four  mints  establislied   by  Edward  I.  in    Dublin.  ^  Begisler  A'empe,  folio  117.      Harl.  Mss.  No.64o.       Roger 

This  idea  is  corroborated  by  the  known  fact,  that  dots  differently  '  de  Rede  likewise  was  a  moneyer  in  the  same  mint  in  the  year 

situated  indicated  different  minis  in  Aquitaiue.  !  1297.      [Id,  ibid.] 

2  Se  Simon's  third  plate.  No.  51.  °  Table,  page  8. 

*  One  very  remarkable  penny  struck  in  the  London  mint  has  '  '  History  of  AUchester,  written  162-2,  and  printed  at  the  end 

the  head  in  a  triangle,    in  the  same  manner  as  his  Irish  coins.  j  of  Kennett's  Parochial  Aiitiqidties,  p.  696. 
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Edward  I.  deceased  on  the  7tli  of  July,  1307,  but  his  death  was  carefully  concealed  until  the  25th  of 
that  month,  when  it  was  first  notified  to  Ralf  de  Baldoc,  Bishop  of  London,  then  Chancellor,  who,  on  the 
Saturday  following,  received  an  order  to  send  the  great  seal  to  Carlisle,  where  the  new  king  was 
proclaimed. 

The  expectations  which  were  formed  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  were  miserably  disappointed,  for  his 
administration  was  feeble,  and  the  whole  of  his  reign  turbulent  and  unfortunate.  His  frequent  disputes  with 
the  barons  left  him  but  little  leisure  for  attention  to  subjects  of  political  economy,  if  he  had  possessed  the 
inclination  to  consider  them ;  and  therefore  no  provisions  of  that  kind  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  statutes 
which  were  passed  in  his  reign,  and  very  few  in  any  other  records. 

In  a  short  time  after  his  father's  death  a  parliament  was  holden  at  Northampton,  in  which  amongst  other 
things,  it  was  ordered  that  the  money  which  was  then  current  in  the  realm  should  from  thenceforward  be 
current  and  received  as  hitherto  it  had  been.'  These  are  the  words  of  a  proclamation;  but  a  modern  histo- 
rian has  accused  Edward  of  forcing  into  circulation,  by  the  authority  of  this  parliament,  the  base  coins  which 
had  been  prohibited  in  his  father's  reign. =  Walsingham  is,  I  believe,  the  chief  authority  for  this  ;  but  he 
says  no  more  than  that  the  money  was  held  in  small  estimation ;  by  which,  it  is  probable,  that  he  intended 
nothing  more  than  the  dislike  of  the  people  to  the  coins  after  they  were  diminished  in  weight  by  Edward  L 
in  his  28th  year.^ 

The  alteration  in  the  current  value  of  the  pollards  and  crocards,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1310,  and 
the  entire  prohibition  of  them  which  followed,  seem  to  have  been  productive  of  great  inconvenience  to  the 
counties  at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis.  Accordingly  petitions  are  extant  from  sheriflFs  who  had  received 
such  money  before  its  value  was  reduced,  but  who  had  not  paid  it  into  the  exchequer  when  its  currency  was 
absolutely  forbidden.^  In  consequence  of  these  petitions  a  general  writ  was  issued  in  the  year  1309  for  the 
relief  of  sheriffs,  bailiffs,  &c.  in  that  case.^ 

Although  the  troubles  in  which  Edward  was  soon  involved  prevented  much  from  being  done  for  the 
improvement  of  the  money,  or  any  considerable  profit  to  be  made  from  the  mints,  yet  neither  of  these  was 
totally  neglected,  as  appears  from  a  writ  of  privy  seal,  which  granted  to  John  de  Puntoise  the  oflBce  of  master 
of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  lately  held  by  John  le  Porcher.  Whereupon  Puntoise  undertook  to 
pay  to  the  king,  as  long  as  he  should  hold  the  said  office,  one  farthing  for  every  pound  of  silver  which  should 
be  delivered  to  him  to  coin,  more  than  had  hitherto  been  answered  to  the  king.^ 

1.310.  In  the  following  year  proclamation  was  ordered  to  be  made,  in  all  the  counties  of  England, 
commanding  that  the  money  should  be  current  at  the  proper  value  which  it  bore  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
under  heavy  penalties ;  and  that  no  one  should  enhance  the  price  of  his  goods  on  that  account,  because  it 
was  the  king's  pleasure  that  the  coins  should  be  kept  up  to  the  same  value  as  they  were  wont  to  bear. 

It  appears,  from  the  articles  which  the  Commons  delivered  to  the  King,  that  the  money  was  depreciated 
more  than  one  half.' 

By  another  proclamation,  either  of  this  vear  or  of  the  next,  1311,  the  importation  of  false  money  was 
forbidden,  and  the  currency  of  such,  either  of  gold  or  of  silver,  prohibited  on  pain  of  forfeiture.     And  all 


'  Cl.  1  E.  II.  m.  19.  The  continuer  of  Trivet's  Chronicle 
adds,  sub  poena  vits  &  inembroruni. 

'  Carte,  Hisl.  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  30S.  Holinshed  says  it 
was  ordained,  by  the  king's  appointment,  that  the  coin  of  his 
father,  King  Edward,  should  be  still  current,  notwithstanding  the 
baseness  thereof,  as  some  reputed  it.  [Vol.  ii.  p.  318.]  Stow, 
Ihat  his  father's  coin,  which  was  counted  base,  should  not  be  re- 
fused upon  pain  of  life  and  limb.  [p.  326.]  Carte,  that  this 
parliament  carried  their  complaisance  too  far  when  they  ordered, 
on  pain  of  life  and  limb,   that  the  base  money,    which  would  not 


pass  in  the  late  king's  time,  should  be  current  all  over  the  nation. 

^  See  Walsingham,  who  copies  the  continuer  of  Trivet,  with 
the  addition  of  the  words,  "quee  [i.  e.  moneia]  apud  incolas 
viluerat."     p.  96. 

*  Madox,  Bist.  Ezcheq.  vol.  i.  p.  294,  and  Rells  of  Parlia- 
ment, vol.  i.  p.  273. 

»  Id.  ibid. 

«  Id.  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

'  Rolls  of  Pari,  vol  i.  .Appendix,  p.  444,  and  Claus.  4  E.  II. 
m.  12  dors. 
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merchants,  whether  natives  or  aliens,  who  had  such  money,  were  commanded  to  take  it  to  the  nearest  ex- 
change, under  the  same  penalty.' 

1311.  In  a  representation  which  was  made  by  the  king  to  Philip  king  of  France,  it  is  stated  that 
British  merchants  and  others  of  the  king's  subjects  were  not  permitted  to  bring  any  kind  of  money  out  of 
France  into  England,  but  that  it  was  taken  from  them  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  contrary  to  the 
form  of  peace  made  between  the  two  countries  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  I.  Redress  of  this  grievance 
was  desired ;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  any  notice  was  taken  of  the  remonstrance." 

About  this  time  the  barons  seem  to  have  made  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  royal  prerogative 
respecting  coinage,  on  account  of  the  injury  which  the  people  sustained,  in  various  ways,  whenever  a  change 
of  the  money  was  made  in  the  realm ;  for  it  was  provided  by  the  lords  ordainers  (persons  who  were  then 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  kingdom)  that  such  change  should  not  take  place  without  the  consent 
of  the  barons  in  parliament.^  This,  however,  amongst  other  regulations  framed  by  these  lords  ordainers, 
was  revoked  at  York  in  the  15th  year  of  this  reign." 

About  the  year  1314,  the  currency  of  the  king's  money  in  Aquitaine  was  stopped  by  an  order  of  the 
French  king,  and  the  working  of  the  mints  forbidden  without  the  inspection  of  persons  to  be  appointed  by 
him.  Against  this  Edward  remonstrated  and  petitioned,  but  his  petition  produced  only  another  order  of 
prohibition  to  the  master  of  the  mint  at  Bourdeaux.  A  second  remonstrance  was  probably  more  eflPectual, 
for  after  that  no  further  complaints  appear  to  have  been  made.* 

1314  or  1315.  It  was  now  represented  to  the  king,  by  many  of  his  subjects,  that  great  advantage 
would  accrue  from  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  searchers  of  money  during  the  time  that  John  Van 
and  his  companions,  Lombards,  were  keepers  of  the  king's  exchange ;  as  the  said  searchers  had  never 
rendered  any  account.  This  was  referred  to  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  with  the  king's 
command  that  they  should  do  whatever  might  appear  to  be  for  his  advantage  in  that  behalf.^  I  liave  not 
been  able  to  discover  whether  any  inquiry  was  made,  or  any  proceedings  had  in  consequence.  Indeed  the 
state  of  the  money,  in  a  few  years  after  this,  proves  that  the  searchers  still  continued  to  perform  their  duty 
neofligently ;  for  in  1319  (there  being  then  a  great  deal  of  false  money  in  circulation)  a  writ  was  issued  to 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  commanding  them  to  order  the  sheriffs  of  England  to  make  proclamation,  that 
no  man  should  import  into  the  realm  clipped  money,  or  foreign  counterfeit  money,  under  great  penalties; 
and  that  such  persons  as  had  anj^  clipped  money  in  their  hands  should  bore  it  through,  and  bring  it  to  the 
king's  mint  to  be  re-coined,  according  to  the  proclamation  of  the  19th,  and  the  statute  of  the  20th,  of 
Edward  I.' 

These  proclamations  were  continued  in  the  following  year,  1320 :  and  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the 
exchequer  were  commanded  to  advise  with  the  king's  council  on  the  most  effectual  means  to  check  the  im- 
proper practices  which  prevailed.^ 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  clipped  and  base  money  still  continued  to  multiply,  so  that  in  1.321  it  was 
found  necessarj'  to  appoint  commissioners  to  inquire  concerning  offences  committed  subsequent  to  a  procla- 
mation which  was  made  about  Easter  in  the  year  1317;  and  to  depute  searchers  in  all  the  ports  and  other 
places.9 


'  Claus.  4  E.  II.  ra.  24.  dors. 

^  Rom.  &  Fr.  4  E.  II.  ra.  2-3.  dors,  in  cedula.  Jii/mev,  III. 
p.  259.  In  Ryley's  Plac.  Pari.  528,  is  a  writ,  dated  4  E.  II., 
against  bringing  in  false  money,  *^auj.i  bieii  (Cor  come  d  argent." 
That  no  such  money  of  gold  or  silver,  "  autre  que  de  noire  coigne,^* 
shall  be  current.  Which  seems  to  imply  that  there  was  gold  coin 
"rfe  notre  coign^'  at  that  period.  For  this  note  I  am  obliged  to  that 
able  antiquary,  .Alexander  Luders,  Esq.  I  know  not  to  wiiat  gold 
coin  the  writ  can  refer,  and  rather  suspect  that  it  is  inaccurate  in 
referring  to  both  the  gold  and  silver  generally,  that  which  should 
have  been  confined  to  the  latter  metal  only. 

^  Jlolh  of  Pari.  vol.  i.    p-   285.     See  the  ordinances  made 


Sept.  27,  1311,  5  E.  II.  chap.  %%x.  in  the  Sututes  of  the  Realm, 
p.  165. 

*  Jd.  p.  286. 

»  Rom.  &  Fr.  7.  E.  II.  m.  14.  Symer,  vol.  iii.  pp.  467 
and  48G. 

«  Rolls  of  Pari.  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

'  Mados,  Hist.  Eich.  vol.  i.  p.  294,  and  CI.  12  E.  II.  m.  14. 
dors.  Other  attempts  to  enforce  the  proclamation  of  the  lUih  of 
Edward  1.  had  been  previously  made  ip.  1315  and  1317.  See  CI. 
8  E.  II.  m.  7.  dors,  and  CI.  10  E.  II.  m.  16.  dors. 

s  CI.  13E  II.  m.  2. 

»  Pat.  14  E.  H.  Part  I.  m.  19. 
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By  the  statute  of  Frankpledge,  which  passed  in  the  18th  year  of  this  reign,  1325,  the  jurors  were 
required,  by  the  oath  they  had  taken,  to  report  to  the  king  concerning  such  clippers  and  forgers  of  money  as 
should  come  within  their  knowledge.' 

In  the  following  year,  1326,  horses,  arms,  and  gold  or  silver  in  bullion  or  in  coin,  were  forbidden  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  realm.- 

About  the  same  time  the  king  informed  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  that  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
of  the  people  of  his  Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  he  had  commanded  a  certain  new  money  to  be  coined  for  the  use  of 
that  duchy;  which  money  had  seventeen-pence,  of  the  weight  of  sterlings,  more  of  alloy  than  the  pound  of 
his  sterling  money.  He  therefore  commanded  the  barons  to  cause  to  be  made,  without  delay,  two  standards 
for  that  money.  That  is  to  say,  one  of  the  just  weight  before  the  fire,  and  the  other  such  as  it  ought  to  be 
after  the  assay;  both  to  be  kept  in  the  king's  treasury;  and  two  of  the  same  to  be  delivered  to  Lapine 
Roger,  the  king's  master  of  the  mint.  According  to  these  he  was  to  make  such  new  money  in  the  said 
mint,  of  the  alloy  and  weight  aforesaid,  of  the  king's  silver  in  the  Tower  of  London,  or  any  other  of  the 
king's  silver  which  might  be  brought  to  that  place.^ 

In  some  period  of  this  king's  reign,  or  possibly  in  that  of  either  his  father  or  grandfather  (for  the  date 
is  uncertain),  it  was  proclaimed,  that,  whereas  it  had  been  provided,  in  the  times  of  former  kings,  on 
account  of  the  poor,  that  the  sterling,  whenever  necessity  required,  should  be  divided  into  halfpennies  and 
farthings ;  the  king  strictly  commanded  that  whoever,  whether  in  buying  or  selling,  should  presume  to 
refuse  any  halfpenny  or  farthing  of  lawful  metal  and  of  the  proper  form,  should  be  seized  as  a  contemner  of 
the  king's  majesty,  and  thrust  into  prison,  and  also  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  pillory.* 

The  style  which  this  monarch  used  upon  his  coins  differs  from  that  of  Edward  I.  merely  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  name  is  written,  which,  if  Mr.  Bartlet's  rule  of  appropriation  be  correct,  is  either  edwa  or 
EDWAR.  In  every^  other  respect  his  English  money  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  his  father,  as  is  also  his 
style  upon  the  great  seal. 

His  Irish  coins  are  supposed  by  Simon  to  be  distinguished  only  by  two  dots  under  the  bust. 

His  Anglo-Gallic  money  cannot  be  known  from  his  father's. 


According  to  the  above  rule  he  had  mints  at 


VILLA        BEREVVICI. 

BERVICI. 
VILLA       BRISTOLLIE. 


CIVITAS  CANTOR. 
CIVITAS  CESTRIE. 
CIVITAS  DVELIXIE. 


CIVITAS  DVSELSI. 
DVNELME. 
DVREME. 


CIVITAS  EBORACI. 

EBORAC. 

CIVITAS  EXONIE. 


VILL.         KYNGESTON. 
CIVITAS  LINCOL. 
CIVITAS   LONDON. 


VILL.         NOVICASTRI. 
VILL.  SCI   EDMVSDI. 

CIVITAS  WATERFOR. 


One  of  his  halfpennies  has  novicastri  without  vil. 

His  weak  and  inglorious  reign  was  terminated  by  his  murder  in  January  1326-7. 


EDWARD  III. 

The  murder  of  Edward  II.,  which  was  committed  by  Queen  Isabel  and  her  confederates,  seated  his 
son  on  the  throne  when  he  was  yet  but  a  boy.  This  atrocious  deed  appears  to  have  been  perpetrated  under 
the  idea  that  his  mother's  influence  over  him  would,  on  account  of  his  youth,  place  in  her  hands  the  entire 
government  of  the  realm.  But  short  indeed  was  her  enjoyment  of  that  power  to  which  she  had  waded 
through  her  husband's  blood,  for  in  less  than  three  years  after  the  accession  of  her  son,  she  was  imprisoned 
by  him,  and  condign  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  her  adherents.  After  this  act  of  justice  the  youthful 
monarch  first  disavowed  the  excesses  and  abuses  which  had  disgraced  the  besinninof  of  his  reign,  as  havinar 
been  committed  without  his  authority  ;  and  then  applied  himself  with  diligence  to  correct  and  prevent  them 
for  the  future. 


'  Statute  18  E.  II. 

5  CI.  19.  E  II.  m.  13.  dors. 

'  CI.  20E.  II.  m.  13. 


*  De  dimissione  (seu  divisione)  denariorum.  RuffhemCs 
Statutes  at  Large^  by  Runnington,  Appendix,  p.  31.  Taken  from 
ToUetfs  Magna  Qiarta. 
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Amongst  these  abuses  were  the  corruption  of  the  lawful  coins,  and  the  introduction  of  base  money'  by 
foreigners,  which  had  grown  to  a  great  height,  from  neglect  in  enforcing  the  ordinances  that  were  made  by 
his  father  and  grandfather. 

1329.  The  first  step  which  was  taken  for  this  purpose  was  an  order,  by  proclamation,  that  no  moneyer, 
or  other  officer  of  the  mint  or  exchange,  in  London,  should  go  abroad  without  the  king's  special  license ; 
and  that  whoever  should  do  so  should  be  arrested  and  imprisoned." 

1301.  In  his  fifth  year  the  state  of  the  money  was  brought  before  the  parliament,  when  it  was  agreed 
that  the  chancellor  and  treasurer,  together  with  such  of  the  king's  council  as  they  should  think  proper  to 
call  to  them,  and  others  also  of  experience  in  mint  affairs,  should  ordain  whatever  they  might  think  would 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  king  and  his  subjects.^  It  was,  I  presume,  by  their  advice  that  an  ordinance 
issued  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  good  money  on  pain  of  death,  and  the  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  of  every 
thing  which  could  be  forfeited,  to  the  king.''  The  severity  of  this  ordinance,  which  first  denounced  the 
punishment  of  death  against  that  offence,  was  qualified  by  the  statute  of  Money  passed  at  York  A.D.  1335, 
in  compliance  with  a  petition  of  the  Commons,  that  no  money  should  be  carried  out  of  the  realm. 5 

The  preamble  to  this  statute  recited,  that  divers  persons  beyond  the  sea  endeavoured  to  counterfeit 
the  sterling  money  of  England,  and  to  send  into  the  realm  their  light  money,  by  which  his  majesty  was 
defrauded,  and  his  subjects  oppressed ;  it  was  therefore,  with  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and 
other  great  men  of  the  realm,  ordained  and  established,  that  from  henceforth,  no  religious  man,  nor  other, 
should  carry  any  sterling,  nor  silver  in  plate,  nor  vessel  of  gold  or  silver,  out  of  the  kingdom,  without 
license,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  such  sterling,  &c. 

That  no  false  money,  nor  counterfeit  sterling,  should  be  brought  into  the  realm,  or  elsewhere  within 
the  king's  power,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  Provided  always  that  all  persons  of  every  country  might  safely 
bring  to  the  exchanges,  and  to  no  place  else,  bullion,  silver  in  plate,  vessel  of  silver,  and  all  manner  of 
money  of  silver,  of  what  value  soever  it  should  be,  except  false  money  and  counterfeit  sterling,  and  there 
receive  good  and  convenient  exchange. 

That  no  sterling,  halfpenny,  nor  farthing,^  should  be  molten  to  make  vessels,  &c.  by  goldsmiths  or 
others,  on  forfeiture  of  the  money  molten  ;  and  the  persons  offending  to  be  committed  to  prison,  until  they 
should  pay  to  the  king  one  half  of  what  had  been  so  molten,'  notwithstanding  any  charter  or  franchise 
granted,  or  used,  to  the  contrary. 

That  all  manner  of  black  money^  which  had  been  commonly  current  in  the  king's  realm,  and  obey- 
saunce  should  be  utterly  excluded,  so  as  not  to  be  current  in  one  month  after  proclamation,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  the  same. 

That  every  one  who  would  sue,  for  the  king,  any  offenders  against  that  ordinance,  should  be  received 
thereto,  and  have  the  fourth  penny  of  what  they  should  gain,  at  their  suit,  to  the  king's  profit. 

That  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  in  every  port,  should  take  an  oath  of  the  merchants  and  masters  of  ships, 
going  and  coming  again,  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute. 


'  In  liis  first  year  tlie  treasurer  and  barons  of  tlie  exchequer 
were  directed  to  make  strict  inquiry  after  counterfeit  and  liglit 
money,  which,  according  to  information  given  to  the  king,  was 
brought  into  the  realm  by  divers  persons,  as  well  aliens  as  natives, 
and  to  seize  the  same  for  the  king.  CI.  1  E.  III.  m.  14.  This 
writ  is  the  onlv  instrument  on  record  relating  to  the  money  which 
was  issued  during  the  time  that  the  queen  motlier  retained  her 
power. 

=  Claus.  3  E.  III.  m.  9.  dors. 

'  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

'  Rot.  Fin.  5  E.  III.  m.  19.  It  is  observable  that  in  a  pro- 
clamation against  this  offence,  which  was  commanded  to  be  made 
not  more  than  two  years  after  the  date  of  this  ordinance,  the 
penalty  is  only  the  forfeiture  of  the  money,  &c.  exported.  CI.  7 
E.  III.  pt.  1 .  ni.  27  dors.     And  this,  notwithstanding  a  discovery 


then  made  that  certain  persons  in  Suffolk  had  taken  bribes  from 
divers  Scots  and  others,  to  connive  at  their  carrying  out  of  the 
kingdom  silver  in  money  and  in  mass,  &c.  &c.  Pat.  7  E.  III.  pt. 
2.  m.  20.  d.      Si/mer,  iv.  57.5. 

*  This  petition,  according  to  Prynne,  was  presented  in  1334. 
Abridgtnent  of  Records,  p.  15. 

^  This  clause  is  reciled  in  the  17th  R.  II.  cap.  1,  with  the 
addition  of  groats  and  half-groats.  Does  not  the  omission  of 
them  here  prove  that  no  such  coins  existed  at  the  passing  of  this 
statute? 

^  This  is  obscurely  expressed,  for  the  whole  is  previously  con- 
demned to  he  forfeited.  Can  it  mean  that  the  offender  should  pay 
one  half  of  the  value  of  the  coins  molten,  in  addition  to  the  for- 
feiture  ? 

°  Qu.  Turonenses  nigri?     Copper  money  struck  at  Tours. 
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That  the  tables  of  exchanges  should  be  at  Dover,  and  in  other  places,  i  where  and  when  it  should 
please  the  king  and  council  to  make  exchanges.  And  that  the  wardens  of  such  tables  should  make  such 
exchanges  by  the  testimony  of  comptrollers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  king. 

That  no  pilgrim  should  pass  out  of  the  realm,  to  parts  beyond  the  seas,  but  only  at  Dover,  on  pain  of 
a  year's  imprisonment. 

That  good  and  straight  ward  should  be  made  in  all  places  upon  the  sea  coast,  where  any  arrival  was, 
by  good  men  and  lawful  thereto  sworn,  who  should  make  diligent  search  that  no  man,  of  what  estate  soever 
he  might  be,  should  carry  out  of  the  realm  sterling  money,  silver  in  plate,  or  vessel  of  gold  or  silver, 
without  the  king's  license,  nor  bring  into  the  same  any  false  money  and  counterfeit  sterling,  upon  the 
forfeiture  aforesaid.  The  money,  &c.  so  forfeited  to  be  delivered  into  the  exchange  by  indenture  ;  whereof 
one  part  to  remain  with  the  searchers,  to  be  delivered  at  the  exchequer,  and  the  warden  of  the  exchange  to 
be  charged  with  what  he  received.  The  searchers  to  have  the  fourth  penny  of  all  forfeitures  by  them 
discovered;  and  if  they  should  make  any  release,  or  dispense  with  any,  and  be  thereof  attainted,  they  should 
forfeit  all  their  goods. 

That  the  hostelers,  in  every  port  where  there  was  any  passage,  should  be  sworn  to  search  their  guests, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  searchers,  and  they  in  like  manner  to  have  the  fourth  penny  of  all  forfeitures 
that  they  should  find. 

That  the  searchers  should  have  power  to  search  the  bostries,  and  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
hostelers,  who,  if  they  were  found  defective  in  any  of  the  articles  aforesaid,  were  to  incur  the  forfeitures 
above-mentioned.  These  articles  were  directed  to  the  sheriffs,  who  were  commanded  immediately  upon 
sight  thereof,  to  make  proclamation  of  them  in  all  places  where  it  should  seem  to  them  convenient  to  be 
done.' 

In  the  same  parliament  which  passed  this  statute,  it  was  determined  that  halfpennies  and  farthings 
should  be  coined.  Accordingly  a  writ  was  issued  to  John  de  Wyndesore,  warden  of  the  mints  of  London 
and  Canterbury,  to  that  effect.  By  it  he  was  commanded  to  make  the  pound  of  mailles  [i.  e.  halfpennies] 
into  twenty-one  shillings,  and  the  farthings  into  twenty-one  shillings  and  two  pence.  The  whole  was  to  be 
of  ten  ounces  fine ;  w'hich  is  explained  to  mean  sixteen  shillings  and  eightpence  ;  and  the  remainder,  or 
three  shillings  and  fourpence,  of  alloy.  This  writ  was  to  be  a  suflScient  warrant  for  him,  and  for  the  master 
of  the  mint. 

About  this  time  a  curious  kind  of  fraud  was  devised  by  Salamon  de  Ripple,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Augustin  in  Canterbury,  and  receiver  of  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  in  that  diocese,  as  deputy  for  the  abbot. 
He  framed  a  balance,  which  he  called  a  pennypise,  and  having  selected  twenty  shillings  in  old  and  heavy 
pennies,  he  weighed  against  them  the  money  w^hich  he  received ;  by  which  means  they  who  thought  to  pay 
only  twenty  shillings  were  forced  to  pay  five  shillings  more,  or  three  shillings  and  fourpence  at  the  least. 
At  length  a  complaint  from  the  whole  diocese  was  laid  before  the  council,  and  the  king  gave  orders  for  proper 
inquiry  to  be  made ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  abbot  was  fined  eighty  pounds,  for  the  offence  committed 
by  his  deputy,  and  was  obliged  to  refund  what  had  been  unjustly  taken,  although  it  was  done  without  his 
knowledge.  3 

The  ordinances  of  the  statute  of  York  were  recited,  and  a  form  of  an  oath  prescribed  for  the  searchers, 
who  were  required  to  swear  to  make  their  searches  without  favour  or  affection,  and  to  return  a  just  and  true 
account;  and  divers  persons  were  appointed  for  the  nomination  of  searchers.* 

1336.  Notwithstanding  these  regulations  the  scarcity  of  money  still  continued,  and  was  (according  to 
Knyghton),  together  with  the  great  plenty  of  provisions,  the  cause  that  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  sold  in  Lon- 
don for  two  shillings,  and  a  fat  ox  for  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  in  the  year  1336.* 

'  London,  Yarmouth,  St.  Botulph  [i.  e.  St.  Botulph's  Town, 
now  Boston],  and  Kingston-upon-HuIl ;  and  the  custody  of  all 
the  exchanges  was  committed  to  William  de  la  Pole  during  plea- 
sure.    [Claus.  9  E.  III.  m.  8.  d.      Rymer,  iv.  p.  668.J 

»  Statute  9  E.  1 II  ed.  folio  1577,  bl.  let.  A  great  part  of  this 
statute  is  not  printed  in  the  modern  editions  of  the  Statutes  at  Large. 


^    Thorn,  col.  2067. 

*  Fin.  9  E.  III.  m.  10.  This  writ  seems  to  possess  all  the 
essentials  of  a  statute,  though  it  was  never  promulgated  as  such. 
Sec  CI.  10  E.  III.  m.  19.  dors.  It  is  called  a  statute  in  a  subse- 
quent writ.     CI.  10  E.  III.  m.  29.  dors. 

^  Holinshed  assigns  a  somewhat  different  reason  for  the  cheap- 
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At  this  time  another  writ  was  directed  to  John  de  Wj'ndesore,  warden  of  the  mint  of  London,  which 
recited,  that  in  the  parliament  holden  at  York,  in  the  year  immediately  preceding-,  it  was  considered  and 
ao-reed,  by  the  king,  with  the  consent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  commons  of  the  realm  there  present, 
and  the  advice  of  the  council,  for  the  advantage  and  relief  of  the  people,  that  halfpennies  and  farthings 
should  be  made  in  the  mint  aforesaid,  according  to  a  form  agreed  upon  in  the  said  parliament,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  said  warden,  who  by  letters  patent  was  commanded  to  make  the  said  halfpennies  and  farthings 
in  form  as  aforesaid.  It  then  directed,  that  he  should  make  inquiry  respecting  the  reasonableness  of  a 
petition  which  the  workmen  had  presented  for  an  increase  of  wages,  on  account  of  the  additional  expense 
which  was  incurred  in  making  those  small  monies,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  increase  of  the  alloy,  and  to 
report  accordingly  to  the  king  in  Chancery.*  It  is  probable  that  the  prayer  of  the  workmen  was  complied 
with,  as  the  report  was  favourable. - 

The  statute  made  at  York  was  again  enforced  by  proclamation  ;^  and  the  halfpence  and  farthings  which 
had  been  coined  by  John  de  Wyndesore,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  letters  patent,  in  conformity  to  that  statute, 
were  commanded  to  be  taken  by  all  persons.* 

Small  money  of  the  same  kind  was  also  ordered  to  be  made  for  Ireland;  and  John  de  Wyndesore  was 
commanded,  by  writ,  to  prepare  twelve  pairs  of  dies  for  halfpennies  and  farthings  for  the  mint  in  Dublin, 
to  be  delivered  to  John  EUeker,  treasurer,  who  was  directed  to  receive  the  same.^  These  coins  were  of  the 
same  standard  as  those  of  England.^ 

In  November,  A.D.  1-337,  according  to  Grafton,  the  king  was  made  vicar-general  and  lieutenant  to 
the  emperor,  with  power  to  coin  money  of  gold  and  silver.  He  kept  his  winter  at  the  castle  of  Louvain, 
and  caused  great  sums  of  money,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  to  be  coined  at  Antwerp.^ 

It  should  seem  that  the  statute  of  York  was  but  little  regarded,  for  in  the  twelfth  year  of  this  reign, 
1338,  various  instances  are  on  record  of  proclamations  to  enforce  the  observance  of  it.** 

1339.  A  certain  black  money  called  turneys  was,  about  this  time,  made  by  certain  persons  in  Ireland, 
who  circulated  it  to  the  injury  of  the  king's  sterling  money,  and  to  his  no  little  loss  and  prejudice.  Procla- 
mation had  therefore  been  ordered  to  be  made  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  it,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
money  and  o-oods.  But  the  king  having  been  informed  that  great  inconvenience  had  arisen  from  this  pro- 
hibition, on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  sterling  money,  it  was  therefore  commanded  that,  provided  it  should 
be  found,  on  due  inquiry,  more  advantageous  to  the  public  to  allow  the  currency  of  the  said  black  money, 
proclamation  should  be  made  to  authorize  it  until  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  other  money  was  provided.^ 

A  writ  of  this  year,  directed  to  John  de  Flete,  warden  of  the  Exchange  of  London,  recited  that  orders 
had  been  given  for  the  making  pennies  of  sterlings,  halfpennies  and  farthings,  in  the  mint  in  Ireland  at 
Dublin ;  and  that  he  had  been  commanded  to  deliver  without  delay,  at  the  Exchange  in  London,  to  the 
attorney  of  Master  John  Rees,  treasurer  of  Ireland,  eight  pair  of  dies  for  pennies,  and  the  like  number  for 
halfpennies  and  farthings.  If  they  were  not  already  delivered,  notice  was  given  to  him  that  he  might 
receive  them  at  the  Chancery  on  the  Thursday  next  following,  when  he  was  to  deliver  them  to  the  said 
attorney.     The  expenses  of  making  and  cutting  these  dies  were  to  be  charged  and  allowed  in  his  account.'" 

All  the  before-recited  provisions,  for  increasing  the  quantity  of  money,  seem  to  have  produced  little  or 
no  efl'ect ;  for  in  the  Remembrances  of  the  Parliament  which  met  at  Westminster  in  this  year,  the  want  of 
coins  was  complained  of,  and  the  means  of  their  increase  were  taken  into  consideration. 

ness  of  commodities  about  this  time,  and  accounts  thus  for  the  Bundel.  in  Turr.  Lond.     See  a  more  full  account,  in  the  Consti- 

scarcity  of  money  : "The  king  being    returned    home    out    of  tution  of  the  Mint,  under  tliis  year. 

Scotland,  sought  by  all  ways  possible  how  to  recover  money,  both  ^  Pat.  10  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  4.  dors. 

to  supply  his  charges  for  the  Scotish  wars,   and  also  to  furnish  the  *  Claus.  10  E.  111.  m.  29.  dors. 

other  wars  which  he  meant  to  take  in  hand  against  the  French  =■  CI.  10  E.  111.  m.  28.                       °  Fin.  10  E.  III.  m.  15. 

kin";  he  "ot  so  much  into  his  hands  (as  it  is  reported  by  writers)  '  Chronicle  sub  anno.      Froissart    also    mentions   this   fact. 

that  it  was  very  scant,  and  hard  to  come  by  throughout  the  realm ;  The  silver  coins  were  probably  struck  with  English  dies,  and  con- 

bv  reason  of  which   scarcity  and  want  of  money,  or  upon  some  sequently  are  not  now  to  be  distinguished. 

other  necessary  cause,  victuals,  and  other  chaffer  and  merchandize,  ^  CI.  12  E.  111.  pt.  I.  m.  2.  dors,  and  m.  10.  dors.;  and  Fin. 

were  exceeding  cheap."     Vol.  ii.  p.  352,  under  the  year  1337.  12  E.  III.  m.  1. 

'  Claus.  10.  E.  III.  ra.  19.  dors.  i              '  CI.  13  E.  HI.  pt.  2.  m.  35.  dors.     Rimer,  vol.  v.   p.  113. 

'  Informatio  super  augmentationem  mercedis  Monetariorum.  I             "  CI.  13  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  41.  dors.     Ri/mer,  vol.  v.  p.  104. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  was  supposed  that  there  would  soon  be  plenty  of  money  if  every  merchant  should 
give  security  to  bring  into  the  realm  silver  bullion  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings,  or  more,  for  every  sack 
of  wool  that  be  should  export. 

Secondly,  it  was  considered,  whether  it  might  not  be  advantageous  to  permit  florins  de  Escu,  and 
florins  of  Florence,  and  other  good  florins,  to  be  current  together  with  the  sterlings,  according  to  their 
value;  and  that  all  persons  should  receive  them  for  their  merchandize,  except  the  meaner  sort  of  people, 
and  those  who  sold  small  wares  under  the  value  of  forty  shillings,  who  would  not  be  compellable  to  take  any 
other  money  than  sterlings.' 

At  this  time  Edward  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  France,  and  quartered  the  arms  upon  his  great  seal, 
omitting  the  title  of  Duke  of  Aquitaine.-  This,  according  to  Froissart,  was  done  to  quiet  the  consciences  of 
the  Flemings,  who  were  willing  to  assist  him  in  his  wars  against  France,  but  who  were  bound  by  oath, 
under  a  penalty  of  two  millions  of  florins,  and  the  pain  of  excommunication,  not  to  act  otfensively  against 
the  king  of  France  in  any  way.  They  therefore  urged  him  to  assume  that  title,  which  they  promised  to 
acknowledge,  and  he  was  to  give  them  quittance  for  the  above  sum.^ 

In  the  Remembrances  of  Parliament  in  the  following  year,  1340,  this  memorandum  occurs — Item, 
concerning  the  monej',  to  consult  the  Commons  of  the  Realm.* 

It  was,  probably,  in  consequence  of  their  representations  that  the  following  provision  was  enacted  in 
that  parliament.  It  was  ordained  that  every  person  who  should  ship  wool  over  the  sea,  whether  Englishmen 
or  other,  resident,  inhabiting,  or  repairing  in  England,  should  find  good  and  sufficient  security  to  the 
customers,  before  his  passing,  to  bring  again,  for  every  sack  of  wool,  plate  of  silver^  to  the  value  of  two 
marks,  at  his  first  return  or  repairing;  and  to  bring  the  same  to  the  king's  Exchange,  and  there  to  receive 
his  money.  This  statute  was  to  be  in  force  from  the  feast  of  Easter  in  that  year,  to  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
in  the  year  next  following  ;^  before  which  period  another  statute  was  made,  by  which  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  this  chapter,  respecting  the  bringing  of  plate  to  the  Exchange,  were  regulated  and  enforced.' 

In  the  next  year,  1341,  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  Dover  were  ordered  to  make  proclamation  for  the 
better  observance  of  the  statute  of  York  respecting  black  money .8  As  this  WTit  is  directed  to  the  persons 
in  authority  at  that  port  only,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  some  extraordinary  importation  of  base  coins  had 
been  effected  there  about  this  time. 

Attempts  to  export  the  good  money  also  continued  to  be  made,  and  a  large  mass  of  treasure  (consistino- 
of  sterlings,  florins,  silver  in  plate,  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  jewels)  was  collected  in  the  city  of  London 
with  that  intention.  A  WTit  was,  in  consequence,  directed  to  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  commanding  them  to 
make  diligent  search  for  the  same,  as  well  within  the  city  as  in  every  ship,  and  to  seize  and  keep  it  in  safe 
custody.9 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  merchants  of  the  staple  of  Bruges  in  Flanders,  it  was  ordered  that,  if 
they  should  bring  plate  of  silver  to  the  king's  mint  to  be  coined,  the  mints  of  London  and  Canterbury  should 
be  prepared  to  receive  and  coin  the  same,  that  they  might  be  more  readily  dispatched.'" 

The  fifth  chapter  of  a  statute  which  was  made  in  this  year  contained  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  crime 


And  in  the  yere,  then  of  his  reygoe  thyrtene. 
His  arms  chaunged,  and  called  kyng  of  Fraunce. " 

{Chronick,  folio  181.] 
'  Chronicle,  vol.  i.  p.  1 10. 


'  Soils  of  Part.  vol.  ii.  p.  105.  The  first  of  these  considera- 
tions was  proceeded  upon  in  the  next  parliament :  the  latter  plan 
appears  not  to  have  been  adopted. 

'  Sandford,  p.  160.  His  title  was  thus  inscribed  upon  his 
great  seal —  Edwardus  Dei  gracia  Rex  Francie  &  Anelie,  ic  Do- 
n,inus  Hibernie.  j  *  Rolls  of  Pari  vol  ii.  p.  U3. 

Impressions  of  this  seal  were  sent  to  all  the  sheriffs,  with  '  Knyghton  says,  plate  of  silver  or  go/d,  col.  2576. 

orders  to  exhibit  and  proclaim  them  in  their  respective  districts.       |  *  Stat.  14  E.  III.  cap.  21,  edition  1577. 

[Ro//^  0/ Par/,  vol  ii.   p.  450.]  '  Stat.  14  E.  III.     ^ppendir  to  Subhead's  Slatules,  by  Run 
This  assumption  of  the  title  and  arms  of  France  was  publicly              nin<non    p.  34. 
announced  by  a  writ  dated  April  16,  1340,  which  is  printed  as  a 

sutute  of  his  14th  year.      Harding  says,  '  ^'-  ^^  ^-  ^^^-  "•  ■^-  ^O"- 

**  He  chaunged  his  armes,  in  banners  and  pennons,  *  CI.  15  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  43.  dors. 

And  in  his  seale,  quartred  of  both  regions.  •«  Pat.  15  E.  HI.  pt.  2.  m.  15.     Rymer,  vol.  v.  273. 
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of  usury,  by  ordaining  that  the  king  and  his  heirs  should  have  the  cognizance  of  usurers  dead:  and  that  the 
ordinaries  of  Holy  Church  should  liave  the  cognizance  of  tliem  during  life,  as  to  them  appertained,  to  make 
compulsion,  by  the  cenSures  of  Holy  Church  for  the  sin,  to  make  restitution  of  the  usury  taken  against  the 
laws  of  Holy  Church.' 

Certain  parts  of  this  statute  were  almost  immediately  annulled  by  a  revocation,  which  is  so  extremely 
curious,  that  I  have  given  it  at  length  below.'^ 

134'2.  In  the  nest  year  the  statute  of  York  was  enforced  again  by  proclamation ;'  and  notice  was  given 
that  divers  merchants,  strangers,  had  collected  a  large  sum  of  good  sterlings  of  England  in  the  town  of 
Boston  and  elsewhere,  in  order  to  export  the  same.  It  was  therefore  commanded  that  a  Serjeant  at  arms 
should  arrest  all  merchants  passing  from  the  port  of  Boston  into  foreign  parts,  and  also  all  ships  in  the  said 
port,  and  the  money  therein  found.^ 

From  the  intercourse  which  now  subsisted  between  France  and  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Sark, 
and  Alderney,  so  much  light  money  had  been  introduced  into  those  islands,  that  the  currency  was  reduced 
below  half  its  value,  and  it  became  necessary  to  order  the  receivers  of  the  king's  rents  there  to  take  good 
money  only.^ 

A  considerable  trade  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  carried  on  with  light  money,  large  quantities 
of  corn  and  other  victuals  being  purchased  therewith,  and  then  exported.  In  order  to  stop  this  practice, 
it  was  commanded  that  all  persons  should  pay  for  such  corn  and  victuals  with  gold  money,  according  to  the 
rate  of  the  value  of  good  sterling.^ 

It  seems,  from  two  writs  which  bear  date  on  the  10th  and  15th  of  March  in  this  year,  that  the  Duke 
of  Britanny,  at  some  period  prior  to  that  date,  was  indebted  to  the  king  1000/.  sterling,  which  was  to  be 
paid  in  any  money  current  in  Britanny,  or,  if  there  should  not  be  a  sufficiency  of  money,  the  remainder 
to  be  supplied  by  silver  bullion,  for  the  coining  of  which  the  king  had  power  to  send  his  moneyers  into 
Britanny;  with  a  proviso,  however,  that  this  coinage  should  not  in  any  way  be  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Duke  or  Duchess  of  Britanny,  or  any  of  their  subjects ;  and  that  the  king  should  not  coin  any  money 
there,  after  the  said  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  was  paid,  without  the  leave  of  the  said  duke  and  duchess, 
or  of  Almaric  de  Cluzon,  the  duke's  guardian.'  It  does  not  appear  whether  this  power  was  ever  exerted. 
Most  probably  the  debt  was  liquidated  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  unnecessary.  I  believe  that  no 
coins  struck  by  this  monarch  in  Britanny  have  ever  been  discovered. 

1343.  The  provisions  respecting  the  king's  rents  in  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  &c.  which  were  issued 
in  1342,  were  in  this  year,  1343,  repeated. ^ 


'  Stat.  15  E.  III.     Statute  i.  cap.  5. 

*  "Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c.  to  the  Sheriff  of  Lin- 
coln, greeting  :  Whereas  at  our  parliament  summoned  at  West- 
minster, in  the  quinzime  of  Easter  last  past,  certain  articles 
expressly  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  our  realm  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  our  prerogatives  and  riglus  royal,  were  pretended  to 
be  granted  by  us  by  the  manner  of  a  statute;  we,  considering  how 
that  by  the  bond  of  our  oath,  we  be  bound  to  the  observance  and 
defence  of  such  laws,  customs,  rights,  and  prerogatives,  and  provi- 
dentially willing  to  revoke  such  things  to  their  due  state  which  be 
so  improvidently  done,  upon  conference  and  consideration  with  the 
earls,  barons,  and  other  learned  men  of  our  said  realm,  and  because 
we  never  consented  to  the  making  of  the  said  pretended  statute, 
but,  as  then  it  behoved  us,  we  dissembled  in  the  premises,  by  pro- 
testations of  revocation  of  the  said  statute,  if  indeed  it  should  pro- 
ceed, to  eschew  the  dangers  which,  by  the  denying  of  the  same, 
we  feared  to  come  ;  forasmuch  as  the  said  parliament  otherwise 
had  been,  without  dispatching  any  business,  in  discord  dissolved, 
and  so  our  important  affairs  would  have  been  ruined,  which  God 
forbid  ;  and  therefore  we  suffered  tliat  pretended  statute  to  be 
sealed.  In  that  case,  it  seemed  to  the  said  earls,  barons,  and  other 
learned  men,  that,  since  the  statute  did  net  proceed  of  our  free 


will,  it  should  be  void,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  have  either  the 
name  or  the  force  of  a  statute  ;  and  therefore,  by  their  counsel  and 
assent,  we  have  decreed  the  said  statute  to  be  void,  and,  as  far  as 
it  has  proceeded,  in  fact  to  be  annulled  ;  being  willing  neverthe- 
less, that  those  articles  in  the  said  pretended  statute,  which  have 
formerly  been  approved  by  other  statutes  made  by  us,  or  by  our 
progenitors  kings  of  England,  should  be  observed,  as  it  is  fitting, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  said  statutes.  And  this  we  do  onlv 
as  we  are  bound  to  the  preservation  and  renewal  of  the  rights  of 
our  crown,  and  not  that  we  should  in  any  way  oppress  or  grieve 
our  subjects,  whom  we  desire  to  govern  with  clemency.  We 
therefore  command  you  to  make  public  proclamaiion  of  all  these 
things  within  your  bailiwick,  wherever  it  shall  seem  expedient  to 
you.  T.  R.  at  Westminster,  Oct.  1,  the  fifteenth  year  of  our 
reign."     [Runninglon's  edition  of  Rvffhead's  Statutes  at  Large  ] 

=  Pat.  16  E.  III.  pt.  3.  m.  10.  dors. 

*  Pat.  16  E.  III.  pt.  3.  m.  II.  dors. 

'  CI.  16  E.  III.  pt.  I.  m.  27. 

«  CI.  16  E.  III.pt.  2.  m.  20. 

'  Franc.  16  E.  III.  m.  44.      Rymer,  vol.  v.  p.  302. 

'  CI.  17  E.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  27. 
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In  the  parliament  which  was  held  at  Westminster  in  that  year,  the  state  of  the  coins  was  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  prelates,  lords  and  commons,  together  with  certain  merchants,  goldsmiths,  and 
moneyers,  who  were  charged  to  give  their  advice  how  to  prevent  the  good  money  from  being  carried  out, 
and  the  false  from  being  brought  into  the  realm,  and  how  good  money  might  be  increased,  ai\d  the 
counterfeit  expelled  and  destroyed. 

After  mature  examination,  it  was  consented  and  agreed  by  the  council  (in  order  to  increase  and 
multiply  the  money,  of  which  there  was  great  want  in  the  kingdom  at  that  time,  and  to  remedy  the 
damage  and  loss  which  all  orders  of  persons  in  the  realm  had  for  a  long  time  sustained  on  account  of  the 
florins,  which  were  delivered  in  payment  in  Flanders,  bearing  so  high  a  value  there  as  to  occasion  a  loss 
of  one  third,  or  more,  upon  all  merchandize  imported  from  thence  into  England),  that  a  certain  number  of 
goldsmiths,  and  others  skilled  in  the  melting  of  metals,  being  the  most  lawful  and  sufficient  men  that  could 
be  found,  should  be  ordered  to  come  before  the  council :  that,  by  their  advice,  one  or  two  of  each  kind  of 
florin  should  be  refined,  and  the  fine  gold  contained  in  them  to  be  rated  according  to  the  true  value  of  the 
same;  that  of  this  fine  gold,  one  kind  of  money  should  be  made  in  England  and  in  Flanders,  provided  the 
Flemings  were  willing,  which  should  be  current  in  both  those  countries  at  such  weight,  alloy,  and  value, 
as  should  be  appointed  by  the  king  and  his  council;  and  that  all  other  money  of  gold  should  be  prohibited 
in  England  and  in  Flanders,  and  should  from  that  time  be  brought  to  the  exchanges,  in  both  countries,  as 
bullion  : 

That  all  merchants,  and  others  whatsoever,  should  receive  at  the  exchange  other  sufficient  money, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  fine  gold : 

That  the  said  gold  money  to  be  made  in  England  should  be  current  between  merchant  and  merchant, 
as  money  not  to  be  refused,  and  between  all  others,  whether  great  or  small,  who  should  be  willing  to 
receive  the  same,  so  that,  nevertheless,  no  silver  should  be  carried  out  of  the  realm,  neither  in  money  nor 
otherwise ;  except  that  the  nobles,  when  they  should  go  beyond  sea,  might  have  vessels  of  silver  for  the 
use  of  their  houses.' 

Those  resolutions  respecting  the  gold  coins  were  not,  however,  carried  into  effect  until  the  following 
year ;  but  a  statute  relating  to  the  silver  money,  evidently  founded  upon  them,  was  passed  in  this  parlia- 
ment.    It  contains  tlie  following  provisions : 

Item,  it  is  accorded  to  make  money  of  good  sterling  in  England,  of  the  weight  and  alloy  of  the  ancient 
sterling,  which  shall  be  current  in  England  between  the  great  men  and  the  commons  of  the  land,  and 
which  shall  not  be  carried  out  of  the  realm  of  England  in  any  manner,  nor  for  any  cause  whatsoever. 

And  in  case  that  the  Flemings  will  make  good  money  of  silver,  groats,  or  others,  according  to  the 
alloy  of  good  sterling,  that  such  nionev  shall  be  current  in  England  between  merchant  and  merchant,  and 
others  who  of  their  own  accord  will  receive  the  same  ;  so  that  no  silver  be  carried  out  of  the  realm. 

Item,  that  good  and  lawful  men  be  assigned  in  the  sea  ports  and  elsewhere  where  need  shall  be,  to 
make  search  that  no  silver  be  carried  out  of  the  realm  in  money  or  otherwise  (except  that  the  great  men 
may,  when  they  go  out  of  the  realm,  have  silver  vessels  to  serve  their  houses) ;  and  that  none  be  so  hardy 
as  to  bring  false  and  ill  money  into  the  realm,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  life  and  member ;  and  that 
e.xchanges  shall  be  made  with  them  who  shall  pass  the  sea,  of  gold  for  their  good  sterling  to  the  value. 

Item,  that  the  searchers  (because  thej'  may  do  their  offices  more  diligently  and  more  lawfully)  shall 
have  the  third  part  of  all  the  false  money  that  they  can  find  to  be  brought  into  the  realm  for  their  own 
benefit :  and,  in  the  same  manner,  they  shall  have  the  third  part  of  the  good  money  which  they  shall  find 
upon  the  sea  passing  out  of  the  realm.  And  in  case  they  shall  be  found  negligent  or  disobedient  in  making 
such  searches,  that  their  lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  shall  be  seized  into  the  king's  hands,  and 
their  bodies  taken  and  detained,  until  they  have  made  fine  to  the  king  for  their  disobedience.  And  in  case 
they  shall  be  assenting  to  the  bringing  in  of  such  false  monej',  or  wittingly  shall  suS"er  silver  or  money 
(except  vessels  of  silver  for  the  great  men  when  they  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  serve  in  their  houses,  as 
before  is  said)  to  be  transported  out  of  the  realm,  they  shall  have  judgment  of  life  and  member.* 

'   Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  137.  |  '  Statute  17  E.  III. 
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During  the  conference  which  produced  this  statute,  the  commons  advised  that,  in  order  to  increase  the 
money,  every  person  who  exported  wool,  should  for  every  sack  bring-  in  plate  to  the  weight  of  two  marks, 
according  to  the  statute  made  aforetime  ;  also  for  skins  exported  to  the  value  of  a  sack  of  wool,  plate  to  the 
same  amount ;  and  the  like  for  all  customable  merchandise  of  the  same  value  exported. 

That  indentures  should  be  made  between  the  customers  and  the  merchants  exporting  such  merchan- 
dises, or  their  deputies,  by  which  indentures  they  should  be  charged  upon  their  return ;  and  then  such 
plate  should  be  carried  to  the  mint,  there  to  be  exchanged  for  good  sterlings  and  halfpennies,  according 
to  the  value. 

That  the  mint  should  be  open  as  it  was  wont  to  be. 

That  no  one  should  carry  out  of  the  realm  sterling,  nor  vessel  of  silver,  nor  silver  plate. 

That  merchants  aliens,  who  should  come  with  their  merchandises  into  England,  should  receive  gold'  in 
payment,  or  merchandise  for  merchandise. 

That  strict  inquiry  and  search  should  be  made  in  every  port  for  those  who  brought  in  false  money, 
and  that  the  offenders  should  be  severely  punished." 

In  this  parliament  a  grievous  complaint  was  exhibited  by  the  earls,  barons,  knights,  burgesses,  and 
other  of  the  commons,  for  that  strangers,  by  virtue  of  reservations  and  provisions  apostolic,  got  the  best 
benefices  of  the  land  into  their  hands,  and  never  came  at  them,  nor  bare  any  charges  due  for  the  same ;  but 
diminishing  the  treasure  of  the  realm,  and  conveying  it  forth,  sore  endamaged  the  whole  state.  Hereupon 
a  letter  was  framed  by  the  lords  of  the  temporalty  and  commons,  representing  the  matter  to  the  pope,  and 
signifying  that  they  could  not  suffer  such  enormities  any  longer,  and  beseeching  him  to  revoke  such  reser- 
vations, &c.  dated,  in  full  parliament  at  Westminster,  May  28,  1343.  This  was  most  ungraciously  received.; 
and  "  the  pope  sent  answer  indeed;  but  nevertheless  the  king  proceeded  in  prohibiting  such  provisions,  &c. 
within  this  realm,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  death  to  the  intruders."^ 

Such  is  Holinshed's  statement.  But  I  know  not  on  what  authority  it  is  founded,  for  no  law  to  that 
effect  is  to  be  found  until  seven  years  after  this  time,  when  the  statute  of  Provisors  of  Benefices  was  made. 

The  new  halfpennies  at  this  time  current  appear  not  to  have  been  of  the  same  fineness,  nor  of  the 
same  proportional  weight,  as  the  sterlings  were ;  for  in  tliis  year  the  commons  petitioned  that  the  sheriffs, 
and  other  officers  of  the  king,  should  receive  for  the  debts  due  to  him  halfpennies  as  well  as  sterlings ;  and 
that  all  the  great  men,  and  others  of  the  realm,  should  receive  halfpennies  for  the  debts,  rents,  and  services, 
then  due,  from  the  time  that  it  was  ordained  by  the  king  and  council  that  the  new  halfpennies  should  be 
current ;  that  the  halfpenny  should  be  of  the  same  weight  [^proportional  must  be  understood]  as  the  sterling 
and  of  as  good  silver,  or  to  be  wholly  put  down ;  and  that  the  good  sterling  should  be  current  in  the  realm 
and  be  established  above  all  other. 

The  king  evaded  a  positive  answer  to  this  petition,  and  replied  that  the  good  money  should  be  current, 
until  the  contrary  should  be  commanded.* 

From  1257  [the  41st  of  Henry  III.]  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1343,  a  period  of  little  less  than 
ninety  years,  no  notices  of  any  coinage  of  gold  have  occurred,  nor  have  any  coins  been  hitherto  discovered, 
although  three  specimens  of  the  coinage  of  1257  are  known  to  exist. 

Camden  conjectures  that  ignorance  was  the  cause  which  so  long  prevented  our  monarchs  from  coining 
gold  ;^  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  kind  of  ignorance  was  intended  by  him.  It  could  not  be 
ignorance  of  the  mode  of  impressing  a  stamp  on  gold,  for  it  is  at  least  as  easy  to  be  worked  as  silver  is ;  it 
could  not  be  ignorance  of  the  art  of  refining  gold,  because  that  had  been  practised  for  ages  in  this  country  ; 
it  could  not  be  ignorance  of  the  proper  proportion  to  be  established  between  that  metal  and  silver,  for 
bezants  had  been  current  here  from  a  very  early  period,  and  gold  had  been  generally  coined  in  the  other 


'  As  so  strong  a  provision  is  made  against  the  exportation  of 
the  sterling  money,  it  is  evident  that  the  gold  here  mentioned 
could  not  he  coinage  of  England. 

-  Rolls  of  ParliameJtl,  vol.  ii.  p.  138. 

^  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  365. 


*  SoUi  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 

'  Remains  ;  article,  Money,  p.  241.  If  the  account  given  by 
Grafton  and  Froissart,  under  the  year  1337,  be  correct,  Edward 
then  coined  gold  at  Antwerp. 
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states  of  Europe  some  years  prior  to  the  accession  of  Edward.  It  is  also  improbable  that  the  art  of  coining 
gold,  and  the  true  mode  of  proportioning  the  two  precious  metals,  should  have  been  forgotten  in  the  mint, 
in  the  space  of  about  ninety  years,  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  coinage  of  gold  bv  king  Henry  III. 

But  the  true  reason  seems  to  be,  that  coins  of  gold  were  not  wanted,  when  the  price  of  the  necessary 
articles  of  life  was  completely  within  the  reach  of  money  of  an  inferior  metal.  And  in  confirmation  of  this 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  gold  money  which  was  struck  in  the  early  part  of  this  reign  is  nearly  as  fresh 
as  it  was  on  its  first  issuing  from  the  mint :  from  whence  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  its  circulation  was 
extremely  limited. 

But  whatever  the  causes  might  be  which  prevented  the  coining  of  gold  money  for  so  long  a  period,  it 
is  certain  that  a  coinage  of  that  metal  took  place,  or  at  least  was  intended,  in  the  17th  year  of  this  reign, 
for  an  indenture  of  that  date  is  upon  record. 

It  was  made  between  the  king  and  George  Kirkyn,  and  Lotte  Nicholyn  of  Florence,  masters  and 
workers,  Hugh  de  Brandon,  Robert  de  Shordich,  John  de  Coppesfield,  John  de  Hvngeston,  Adam  de 
Walpole,  and  Richard  de  Grymesby,  changers  of  the  money.  By  virtue  of  this  indenture,  three  monies 
of  gold  were  to  be  made ;  one  to  be  current  at  six  shillings,  and  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  two  petit  florins 
of  Florence,  of  good  weight.  Fifty  pieces  of  these  to  be  made  out  of  the  pound  tower  of  London.  The 
half  and  quarter  in  proportion.  All  these  to  be  of  fine  gold,  [by  which  is  meant  twenty-three  carats  three 
grains  and  a  half  fine  gold,  and  half  a  grain  alloy],  making  fifteen  pounds  sterling  in  each  pound. 

Of  this  the  master  was  to  take  three  shillings  and  sixpence  of  each  pound,  and  the  merchant'  was  to 
have  the  remainder,  amounting  to  thirteen  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  six  pence :  that  is,  after  one  pound 
by  weight  had  been  deducted  for  the  king's  seignorage. 

The  remedy  was  one  mite  of  a  carat,- 

There  were  also  to  be  made  sterlings  of  the  old  alloy  of  sterling,  out  of  every  pound  of  which  the 
master  was  to  take  ninepence,  and  the  remainder  be  given  to  the  merchant. 

The  remedy  for  the  silver  was  two  pennyweights  in  weight,  and  the  same  in  alloy. 

It  was  also  agreed  that,  out  of  every  five  pounds  of  gold,  one  piece  should  be  taken  for  the  assay ;  and 
from  every  pound  of  silver,  one  penny  or  more,  for  the  same  purpose,  in  manner  accustomed.^ 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  coinage  of  gold  took  place  by  virtue  of  this  indenture,  or  whether  it  was 
not  deferred  until  the  following  year,  1344,  when  a  new  indenture  for  the  making  of  gold  and  silver  coins, 
precisely  upon  the  same  conditions  as  are  contained  in  this,  was  made  between  the  king  and  Walter 
Dunflower,  then  master  and  worker.-* 

The  type  of  the  obverse  of  these  coins  was  previously  described  in  a  proclamation  which  was  issued 
upon  the  27th  of  January,  in  the  year  l;34.3.  It  stated  that  the  king,  the  prelates,  and  other  nobles,  had 
agreed  that  three  sorts  of  gold  money  should  be  made  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  that  is,  one  coin  with  two 


'  Thai  is,  the  merchant  who  brought  the  bullion  to  the  mint. 

'  A  mite,  in  moneyer's  weight,  is  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
grain.     The  words  in  the  record  are,  un  mytisme  de  carate. 

'  Claus.  17  E.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  4.  dors.  In  the  next  year  the 
masters  and  workers,  whose  names  are  recited  in  this  indenture, 
were  commanded  to  deliver  all  things  belonging  to  their  office  to 
Percivall  de  Porchc  de  Luca.  [Claus.  18  E.  III.  pi.  1.  m.  4.] 
They  were  re-appoinled  in  the  year  but  one  following.  [Claus. 
20  E.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  22]. 

*  Pat.  18  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  27.  It  is  extraordinary  that  the 
date  of  a  circumstance  so  strikingly  impressive  as  the  issuin"  of  a 
gold  coinage  must  have  been,  should  be  involved  in  any  uncer- 
tainty; our  old  chroniclers,  however,  vary  materially  from  the 
truth  in  their  accounts.  Caxton  says  that,  in  his  14tli  year.  King 
Edward  commanded  his  coin  of  gold  to  be  made  forthwith  the 
best  that  might  be,  that  is  for  to  say,  the  floreyne  that  was  called 
the  noble,  price  of  six  shillings  eight  pence  of  sterlings  [Sig.  W. 


I.]  ;  Fabian,  that,  in  the  same  year,  he  changed  his  coin,  and  made 
the  noble  and  the  half-noble  of  the  value  of  six  shillings,  eight 
pence,  nine  pence,  or  ten  pence,  [vol.  ii.  p.  207]  ;  Grafton,  that, 
in  10^39,  he  caused  a  new  coin  of  gold  to  be  coined,  called  the  noble, 
of  the  value  of  six  shillings,  eight  pence,  or  nine  pence,  ice.  ;  and 
that,  in  1343,  he  made  a  new  coin  of  gold,  and  named  it  the 
floreyn,  that  is  to  say,  the  penny  of  the  value  of  six  shillings,  eitrht 
pence,  &c.,  which  coin  was  specially  ordained  for  his  war  in 
France ;  for  the  gold  thereof  was  not  so  6ne  as  the  noble,  which 
as  before,  in  the  14th  year  of  his  reign,  he  caused  lo  be  coined. 

Holinshed  likewise  speaks  of  the  superior  fineness  of  the 
noble,  which  was  coined  in  his  l4th  year,  over  the  florins  of  1344, 
the  value  of  which  he  fixes  at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence.  [Sub 
anno  1344]. 

Stow  makes  the  same  mistake  as  to  the  value,  but  fixes  the 
coinage  in  the  year  1342.  [Annals,  p.  229,  quoted  by  Leake, 
p.  102]. 
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leopards,'  each  piece  to  be  current  for  six  shillings,  and  to  be  of  equal  weight  with  two  petit  florins  of 
Florence  of  full  weight.  Another  piece  of  one  leopard,  and  another  piece  of  one  helm,  being  respectively 
the  half  and  quarter  of  the  larger  coin,  and  of  proportional  value.  These  coins  to  be  current  throuuhout 
the  realm  of  England,  and  all  persons,  whether  natives  or  strangers,  to  receive  them  in  all  manner  of 
payments,  on  peril  garpent.- 

From  these  descriptions  it  appears  that  Edward,  although  he  adopted  the  name  by  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  gold  then  in  circulation  was  distinguished,  yet  did  not  servilely  copy  the  coinage  of  other 
sovereigns.  The  type,  instead  of  the  lily,  from  which  the  term  florin  originated,  presented  upon  the 
largest  of  his  coins  an  impression  allusive  to  the  royal  arms  of  England,'  whilst  the  half  bore  a  mantle,  on 
which  his  shield  was  displayed,  quartering  the  arms  of  France  and  England,  and  the  smallest  piece  was 
stamped  with  his  crest.  The  weight  was  also  superior  to  that  of  any  other  florin.  The  fineness  was  of  the 
standard  of  the  florins  of  Florence.* 

It  was,  however,  soon  discovered  that  this  money  was  rated  too  high,  that  is,  was  overvalued  in  pro- 
portion to  the  silver  coins  then  current,  and  it  was  on  that  account  generally  refused.  For  this  reason,  it 
was  ordered  by  a  proclamation  dated  on  the  9th  of  July  in  the  same  year,  to  be  taken  in  payment  only  with 
the  consent  of  those  to  whom  it  might  be  offered.*  And  by  a  subsequent  proclamation,  on  the  20th  of 
August  immediately  following,  it  was  declared  to  be  no  longer  current,  without  the  consent  of  the  receiver, 
but  was  to  be  considered  as  bullion,  and  taken  according  to  its  value  as  such. 6 

It  is  probable  that  these  coins  were  generally  brought  into  the  mint  and  re-coined,  for  a  new  kind  of 
gold  money  was  made  in  the  same  year  by  virtue  of  an  indenture  between  the  king  and  Percivall  de  Porche, 
then  master  of  the  mint.  The  conditions  of  that  instrument  were,  that  the  pound  weight  tower  of  gold  of 
the  old  standard  should  be  coined  into  thirty-nine  nobles  and  a  half,  at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  each 
(amounting  in  the  whole  to  thirteen  pounds  three  shillings  and  four  pence  by  tale),  or  a  proportionable 
number  of  half  and  quarter  nobles.  The  silver  coins  were  likewise  covenanted  to  be  of  the  old  sterling, 
and  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  shillings  and  two  pence  by  tale  in  the  pound  tower.  It  was  also  provided 
that  the  money  should  be  publicly  assayed,  in  the  presence  of  the  king's  council,  before  it  was  delivered  to 
the  merchant.'  By  this  indenture  the  king  appointed  guardians  of  his  mints,  in  every  place  where  money 
was  made,  to  guard  and  survey  it,  and  who  at  the  request  of  the  master  were  to  make  the  assay.^ 

The  new  money  was  made  current  by  a  proclamation,  which  stated  that  it  was  coined  by  the  advice  of 
the  king's  council  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  realm,  and  that  the  coins  were  to  be  called  nobles,  maille 


'  These,  though  called  leopards,  were  really  lions;  for,  "a 
lion  passant  and  full-faced  and  shewing  both  his  eyes,  (which  the 
English  call  guardant),  is  called  a  leopard  by  the  French,  and  all 
other  nations.  When  he  shews  but  the  half  of  his  face,  and  only 
one  eye,  he  is  then  called  leopard  lionee ;  leopard,  because  not 
erected  on  his  hinder  feet,  which  is  the  proper  position  of  a  lion 
in  armories ;  lionee,  because  his  head  is  in  profile,  shewing  but 
the  half  of  his  face,  which  all  lions  properly  do,  being  erected  on 
their  hinder  feet,  and  their  heads  in  profile.  But  if  erected,  and 
full-faced,  he  is  called  a  lion  leopardee,  his  head  being  after  the 
position  of  that  of  a  leopard,  and  his  body  after  the  position  of 
that  of  a  lion."  [Nisbet's  Essai/  on  the  ancient  and  viodern  vse  of 
Armories,  p.  162]. 

That  they  were  really  lions,  will  I  think,  appear  from  the 
following  considerations  :  it  will  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  were 
placed  on  the  coins  in  allusion  to  the  royal  arms,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  quarter  florin  bears  the  crest  of  Edward  III.  as 
represented  on  his  great  seal.  [See  Sandford,  p.  124].  And 
that  the  charges  were  originally  lions  is  evident  from  the  shaggy 
manes  and  bushy  tails  with  which  they  are  represented  on  the 
great  seals  of  our  early  monarchs,  and  by  which  they  are  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  all  other  animals  of  the  leopard  kind. 


'  CI.  18  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  18.  dors.  I  am  unable  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  the  term  garpent,  which  does  not  occur  in  any 
glossary.  Guerpine  comes  the  nearest  to  it,  and  is  explained  by 
abandonnement,  which,  according  to  Cotgrave,  signifies  outlawry. 
Guerpire,  in  Du  Fresne,  is,  possessionem  rei  alicujus  dimittere; 
and  therefore  garpent,  if  it  be  equivalent,  may  possibly  mean  for- 
feiture. Under  Homagium,  col.  1171,  he  renders  gurpire  by 
reddere,  remittere. 

'  Two  lions  were  the  original  charge  ;  the  third  was  added 
by  king  Henry  II.      [See  Sandford,  p.  59]. 

'  See  Notices  of  Trials  of  the  Fix,  under  the  year  1349. 

'  Rymer,  vol.  v.  p.  416. 

«  Claus.  18  E.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  18.  dors.     Rymer,  vol.  v.  p.  424. 

'  Indenture,  Lansdowne  Afss.  Catalogue  No.  745.  It  con- 
tains several  of  the  provisions  which  appear  in  the  proclamation  by 
which  the  currency  of  the  coins  was  established,  but  which  are 
not  printed  in  Lowndes'  Report. 

'  CI.  18  E.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  19.  dors.  See  Notices  of  the  Trial 
of  the  PU. 
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nobles,  and  ferling-nobles.  And  it  was  forbidden  by  the  same  proclamation  to  carry  out  of  the  kingdom 
money  either  of  gold  or  silver,  or  other  money  of  gold  or  silver,  except  the  new  money  of  gold,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  same,  and  the  body  of  the  offender  to  be  at  the  king's  will,  unless  it  were  done 
by  the  king's  special  permission.  It  was  also  commanded  that  the  good  money  of  England  then  current 
should  continue  to  be  so ;  and  that  no  one  should  refuse  the  money  of  gold  or  silver,  at  the  rate  prescribed 
in  the  indenture,  on  the  peril  above-mentioned.  That  no  one  should  receive  or  pay  any  money  of  gold  or 
silver  of  any  coin  but  the  king's,  on  the  same  peril ;  and  that  one  third  part  of  the  forfeiture  should  go  to 
the  informer. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  which  had  arisen  from  the  rate  of  exchange  being  uncertain,  it 
was  ordained  that  for  the  change  of  gold  for  sterlings  should  be  taken  for  the  noble  one  penny  less  than 
half  a  mark.  For  the  maille  d'or,  one  halfpenny  less  than  forty  pence,  &c.  And  that  whoever  would  buy 
the  noble  of  gold,  with  sterlings,  should  pay  one  maille  of  silver  beyond  the  value. 

To  induce  all  persons  to  come  to  the  king's  exchange,  it  was  commanded  that  no  one  should  exchange 
without  the  king's  permission,  on  pain  of  losing  the  money  by  him  exchanged. 

The  new  coins  of  gold  were  ordered  to  be  current,  and  received  in  payment  of  sums  of  twenty  shillings 
and  upwards,  or  of  smaller  sums  by  those  who  should  be  willing  to  take  them., 

They  were  also  made  current  in  Ireland,  by  proclamation,  in  the  same  year.= 

At  this  period  the  gold  coins  of  other  nations  were  denominated  either  from  the  place  of  mintage,  or 
from  the  dences  impressed  upon  them ;  but  these  coins  seem  to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  noble 
nature  of  the  metal  of  which  they  were  composed. 

It  is  indeed  extraordinary  that  they  were  not  rather  entitled  from  the  new  and  singular  t\'pe  of  a  ship, 
with  which  they  were  impressed,  and  thus  remarkably  distinguished  from  every  other  coin  at  that  time 
existing.  This  could  have  been  adopted  only  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  some  great  and  well- 
known  event,  which  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  signal  victory  that  King  Edward  obtained  over  the  French 
fleet,  off  Sluys,  on  Midsummer-day  in  the  year  1340,  when  two  French  admirals  and  about  30,000  men 
were  slain,  and  above  2.39  ot  their  large  ships  were  taken,  with  but  inconsiderable  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
English.^ 

Selden  is  of  opinion  that  these  coins  were  struck  for  the  purpose  of  recording  Edward's  claim  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas,  which  was  supported  bj^  a  navy  consisting  of  eleven  hundred  ships. ^  But  the  date 
which  he  assigns,  from  Walsingham,  proves  his  opinion  to  be  erroneous,  for  he  states  this  event  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  year  1859;   fifteen  years,  at  the  least,  subsequent  to  the  first  issuing  of  these  coins. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  his  conjecture  is  not  a  novel  one,  but  that  it  was  adopted  within  a 
century  of  the  time  when  this  money  was  coined,  as  appears  from  the  following  lines  of  an  anonj-mous 
versifier,  who,  according  to  Selden,  wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. : 

For  foure  things  our  noble  sheweth  to  me — 
King,  ship,  and  swerd,  and  power  of  the  see. 

And  in  these  lines  he  points  out  the  time  when  Edward  was  supposed  to  have  claimed  this  power  of 
the  sea: 

But  King  Edward  made  a  siege  royall, 
And  wanne  the  town,  and  in  speciall 
The  sea  was  kept,  and  thereof  he  was  lord ; 
Thus  made  he  nobles  coined  of  record.  ^ 

'   Claus.  18  E.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  23.  dors.      Bymer,  vol.  v.  p.  the  profit  of  him  and  his  people;  and  that  it  should  be  ordained 

416;  and  see  statute  18  E.  III.  chap.  6;  in  which  it  was  pro-  in  a  certainty  what  things  should  be  given  in  exchange  of  every 

vided,  that  no  man  should  be  compelled  to  take  the  new  money  of  ,       piece  of  gold. 

gold,  which  the  king  had  ordained  to  go  in  payment  at  a  certain  j  '  Claus.  18  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  11. 

price,  within  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings;  that  money  of  gold  and  j  '  See    Carte,   History  of  England,   vol.  ii.  p.  436.     It  seems 

silver  sliould  Le  made  within  the  city  of  York,  and  elsewhere,  as  highly  probable  that  this  victory  suggested  to  Edward  an  idea  of 

the  king  should  ordain,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  made  in  the  '       his  superiority  over  every  other  maritime  power. 
Tower  of  London;  and  that  exchanges  should  be  appointed   in  *  Selden,  Mare  Clavsum,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xxv. 

the  good  towns,  according  as  it  should  seem  best  to  the  king,  for  *  /</.  ibid. 
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The  town  is  by  Selden  pronounced  to  be  Calais :  but  tlie  date  of  that  siege  can  by  no  means  be  made 
to  agree  with  this  coinage,  as  it  did  not  commence  until  the  year  1347.' 

These  coins  were  so  beautiful  that  various  fabulous  reports  were  framed  respecting  the  material  of 
which  they  were  formed.  Such  reports  continued  in  force  even  in  the  time  of  Camden,  who  says,  "our 
alchymists  do  affirm  (as  an  unwritten  verity)  that  the  gold  was  made  by  projection  or  multiplication 
alchymical  of  Raynuind  Lully*  in  the  Tower  of  London,  wiio  would  prove  it  as  alchymically,  beside  the 
tradition  of  the  rabbies  in  that  faculty,  by  the  inscription  ;  for  as  upon  one  side  there  is  the  kiiijr's  image  in 
a  ship,  to  notify  that  he  was  lord  of  the  seas,  with  his  titles,  so  upon  the  reverse  a  cross  fleury  with  lioneux, 
inscribed,  jlsus  autem  transiens  per  medium  eorum  ibat;^  which  they  profoundly  expound,  as  Jesus 
passed  invisible  and  in  most  secret  manner  by  the  raiddest  of  the  Pharisees,  so  that  gold  was  made  by 
invisible  and  secret  art  amidst  the  ignorant.  But  others  say,  that  the  text  was  only  the  amulet  used  in  that 
credulous  age  to  escape  dangers  in  battle."^ 

It  appears,  from  a  passage  in  a  contemporary  author,  that  these  words  were  considered  not  only  as  a 
preservative  from  the  perils  of  war,  but  also  that  they  were  supposed  to  answer  a  humbler  purpose ;  that  of 
defending  men  from  the  peril  of  thieves ;  and  surely,  if  we  allow  them  to  possess  that  power,  a  more 
proper  inscription  for  a  coin  could  not  have  been  easily  chosen. 

"And  an  half  myle  fro  Nazarethe,"  says  he,  "is  the  lepe  of  oure  Lord  ;  for  the  Jewes  ladden  him 
upon  an  highe  roclie,  for  to  make  him  lepe  doun,  and  have  slayn  him :  but  Jesus  passed  amonges  hem,  and 
lepte  upon  another  roche  ;  and  zit  ben  the  steppes  of  his  feet  sene  in  the  roche,  where  he  ailyghte.  And 
therefore  seyn  men,  whan  thei  dreden  hem  of  thefes,  on  ony  weye,  or  of  enemyes ;  Jesus  autem  transiens 
per  medium  illorum  ibat :  that  is  to  seyne,  Jesus  forsothe  passynge  be  the  myddes  of  hem,  he  wente :  in 
tokene  and  mynde,  that  oure  Lord  passed  thorghe  out  the  Jewes  crueltee,  and  scaped  safly  fro  hem ;  so 
surely  mowe  men  passen  the  perile  of  thefes.  And  than  sey  men  2  vers  of  the  Psautre,  3  sithes :  Irruat 
super  eos  formido  &  pavor,  in  magnitudine  brachii  tui,  Domine.  Fiant  immobiles,  quasi  lapis,  donee 
pertranseat  populus  tuus,  Domine ;  donee  pertranseat  populus  tuus  iste,  quem  possedisti.  And  thanne  may 
men  passe  withouten  perile."^ 


'  As,  however,  no  other  siege  is  to  he  found,  near  to  this 
time,  which  can  with  propriety  be  termed  a  siege  royal,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Selden's  appropriation  is  just,  and  that  the  versifier 
overlooked  the  anachronism. 

^  But  Lully,  by  all  the  best  accounts,  died  above  twenty  years 
before  Edward  began  to  coin  gold.  [  Tyrwhilt's  Chaucer,  vol.  iv. 
p.  183.]  According  to  Priestley's  Chart  he  died  about  the  year 
1320;  but  in  Blair's  Chronological  Tables  that  event  is  placed  at 
an  earlier  period  by  five  years.  —  He  was  a  famous  alchemist,  and 
pretended  to  liave  found  out  the  art  of  making  gold;  but  happen- 
ing to  counterfeit  the  coin  of  this  kingdom,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
banished  by  King  Edward  III.  Ms.  note  of  the  late  Mr.  Oldys, 
Norroy.     [Bibl.  Topog.  Britannica,  No.  v.  p.  10.] 

^  Luke,  chapter  iv.  verse  30. 

*  Camden's  Remains,  p.  242,  article  Money. 

^  Sir  John  MaundevUle's  Travels,  8vo.  Lond.  1727,  p.  137. 
He  began  his  travels  in  1320,  and  travelled  thirty  years.  I  had 
made  the  above  extract  some  years  before  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  that  the  learned  editor  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  had  quoted 
the  former  part  of  the  passage  for  the  same  purpose.  His  conclud- 
ing words  are,  '*  It  must  be  owned  that  a  spell  against  thieves  was 
the  most  serviceable,  if  not  the  most  elegant,  inscription  that  could 
be  put  upon  gold  coin."  [Introductory  Discourse,  §  sxviii.  vol. 
iv.  p.  181,  note  (31).] 

Selden  says,  there  are  two  reasons  why  these  words,  Jesus, 
&c.  were  made  about  our  old  gold  :  the  one  is,  because  Riply 
the  alchemist,  when  he  made  gold  in  the  Tower,  the  first  lime 
he  found  it,  spoke  these  words  [per  medium  eorum] ;  that  is,  per 


medium  ignis,  &  sulphuris.  The  other  is,  because' these  words 
were  thought  to  be  a  charm,  and  that  they  did  bind  whatsoever 
they  were  written  upon,  so  that  a  man  could  not  take  it  away. 
To  this  reason  I  rather  incline.  [Table  Talk.  Gold.]  See 
Explanation  of  Gold  Coins,  Plate  x.  Num.  1, 

i\Ir.  Pegge,  in  a  memoir  upon  the  first  noble  of  Edward  III. 
is  of  opinion  that  the  legend  on  the  reverse  could  not  be  intended 
for  an  amulet  or  charm,  because  it  was  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
it  should  be  placed,  as  such,  upon  the  public  money  of  a  great 
kingdom.  Whatever  superstition  of  that  kind  might  then  prevail 
amongst  the  vulgar,  such  weakness,  he  tliinks,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  proceed  from  the  king's  ministers,  or  the  officers  of  the 
mint.  Besides,  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  upon  our  coins  are 
always  used  with  a  religious,  and  never  witli  a  superstitious  mean- 
ing. 

He  was  likewise  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  allude  to  any 
naval  event,  because  tlie  great  victory  in  1340  was  too  early  in 
point  of  time,  and  that  over  the  Corsairs  iii  1349  too  late;  but  he 
supposed,  that,  as  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  France  are 
expressed  in  the  king's  style  on  the  obverse,  and  in  nature  are 
only  parted  by  a  narrow  strait  or  channel,  the  king  in  his  ship  was 
supposed  to  be  passing  that  strait,  and  consequently  not  only 
assuming  his  dominion  over  the  sea,  but  also  over  the  two  king- 
doms ;  in  which  case  regfioritm  would  be  the  substantive  under- 
stood to  "illorum."  The  motto  on  the  quarter-noble,  kxaltabitur 
IN  GLORIA,  he  thought  appeared  plainly  to  look  the  same  way. 

The  objection,  that  this  legend  was  continued  during  the  time 
that  Edward  relinquished  his  title  to  France,   he  attempted  to 
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On  the  •20th  of  July  1345,  proclamation  was  commanded  to  be  made  to  the  following  piiiport: 

That  Conrad  Royer,  and  his  company,  merchants  of  the  East,  had  authority  to  hold  public  exchanges 
in  the  cities  of  London,  York,  and  Canterbury.  That  they  were  to  give  for  the  whole  noble,  which  was 
in  value  haif  a  mark,  six  shillings,  six  pennies,  and  a  halfpenny  ;  and  for  the  half  and  quarter  of  the  said 
noble  according  to  their  proportion,  as  in  the  indenture  between  the  king  and  the  exchangers  would  more 
fully  appear.' 

That  no  other  persons  should  hold  exchanges  in  the  said  cities,  their  suburbs,  or  the  parts  adjoining, 
unless  by  agreement  with  the  said  Conrad  and  his  company,  or  their  deputies. 

That  no  money  but  the  king's  should  be  current  within  the  realm,  on  forfeiture  of  the  same,  as  well  by 
him  who  should  pay,  as  by  him  who  should  receive  the  same. 

That  the  king's  money  of  gold  should  be  current  within  the  realm,  and  be  received  in  all  payments, 
the  noble  at  the  value  of  half  a  mark,  and  the  half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 

That  no  one,  of  any  estate  or  condition  whatsoever,  should  sell,  or  buy,  or  make  payment,  or  lend, 
or  exchange,  with  any  but  the  king's  coin,  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  provisions  contained  in  that  proclama- 
tion, on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  whole  sum  both  by  the  payer  and  the  receiver. 

That  no  person  should  carry,  nor  cause  to  be  carried  out  of  the  realm,  gold  or  silver  in  plate,  or  in 
money,  except  the  king's  money  of  gold  aforesaid,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same. 

That  all  who  should  offend  against  the  ordinances  then  proclaimed  should  suffer  imprisonment  at  the 
king's  pleasure. 

And  that  whoever  should  give  information  of  offences  against  them  should  receive,  on  conviction  of 
the  offenders,  a  third  part  of  the  forfeitures,  to  be  paid  by  the  warden  of  the  king's  exchange  in  London. ^ 

The  king:  enarao'ed  that  the  said  exchangers  should  not  be  compelled  to  exchange  more  than  one  thou- 
sand  marks  per  week  in  the  city  of  London,  and  five  hundred  marks  in  each  of  the  cities  of  Canterbury  and 
York.^ 

In  this  year  an  indenture  was  made  between  the  king  and  Percival  de  Porche  de  Luke,  which  agreed 
in  provisions  with  one  of  the  18th  year  of  the  king,  excepting,  that  whereas  the  master  was  then  authorized 
to  take  from  every  pound  of  gold  three  shillings  and  four  pence  of  sterlings,  for  his  work,  loss  of  gold, 
cutting  of  irons,  loss  of  weight,  and  for  his  expenses,  and  all  manner  of  charges,  except  the  warden's 
wages ;  it  was  now  agreed,  that  he  should  take  two  shillings,  and  that  the  merchant  should  have  returned  to 
him  twelve  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence  of  every  pound  of  fine  gold;  five  shillings  being 

deducted  for  the  kind's  seiirnorasre. 

^         ^        & 

The  king's  seignorage  for  the  coinage  of  silver  was  continued  at  six  pence  for  every  pound  weight ; 
but  the  allowance  to  the  master  was  reduced  from  nine  pence  to  eight  pence.  These  two  sums  being 
deducted  from  twenty-two  shillings  and  two  pence  of  sterlings,  left  a  remainder  of  twenty-one  shillings  for 
tlie  merchant.^ 

About  this  time  search  was  commanded  to  be  made  for  money  transported  out  of  the  realm,  contrary 
to  the  ordinances  which  had  been  made  by  parliament  in  that  case.* 

obviate  by  remarking  that  the  fleurs-de-lis  were  lil^ewise  continued       i       (which  conclusion  the  discovery  of  the  half-florin  has  proved,  so 


ID  the  arms,     [jlrc/usologia,  vol.  iii.  p.  316.] 

Had  Mr.  Pegge  been  aware  that  Edward  III.  himself  was  a 
believer  in  the  power  of  alchemy,*  and  that  in  the  succeeding 
reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  the  royal  license  was  re- 
peatedly granted  for  practising  the  transmutation  of  melals,  he 
would  not  have  founded  any  part  of  his  argument  upon  the  sup- 
posed superior  knowledge  of  the  higher  orders  of  men  in  the  age 
he  was  treating  of.  And  had  he  paid  more  attention  to  the 
ingenious  conclusion  of  his  friend  Jlr.  Wyse,  that  as  the  quarter- 
florin  and  the  quarter-noble  bore  the  same  legend,  it  was  probable 
that  the  inscriptions  of  the  larger  coins  were  likewise  the  samef 

•   Sec  Introduction,  under  Supply  of  Bullion  for  the  Mint. 
t   A'um.  Anliq.  Serin.  BotUeianis  recondit.  Catalogus,  p.  233. 


far,  to  be  just),  he  would  have  seen  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
inscription  might  possibly  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
figures  with  which  the  coin  is  impressed. 

'  The  proclamation  on  the  Clause  Roll  contains  some  provi- 
sions which  do  not  appear  on  the  Rolls  of  Parliament ;  one  of 
which  is,  that  if  any  one  would  buy  the  said  nobles  of  gold  with 
sterlings,  then  the  exchangers  should  take  for  every  noble  six 
shillings  and  seven-pence  halfpenny,  and  for  the  half  and  quarter 
in  proportion.     CI.  19  E,  III.  pt.  1.  m.  11  dors. 

^  Rolls  of  Parliament f  vol.  ii.  p.  432. 

3  CI.  19  E.  III.  pt.  l.m.  11.  dors. 

'  CI.  19  E.  lll.pt.  1.  m.  5.  dors. 

5  CI.  19  E.  III. 
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It  appears,  likewise,  that  considerable  quantities  of  base  coins  were  made ;  for  a  large  sum  of  counter- 
feit sterlings  was  discovered  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  which  the  bailiff  of  that  place  was  directed  to  seize.' 

An  engagement  was  now  entered  into  with  the  Flemings,  that  tlie  gold  money  called  nobles,  which 
was  coined  in  Flanders,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  should  be  of  the  same  value  as  in  England.'^ 

1346.  This,  however,  seems  not  to  have  satisfied  the  king,  who  was  desirous  that  his  gold  coins 
which  were  made  in  England  should  be  current  in  Flanders  as  well  as  in  England  ;  and  he  therefore  did, 
for  the  greater  increase  of  the  said  money,  appoint  persons  to  treat  and  agree  with  the  magistrates  of  Ghent, 
Bruges,  and  Ipres,  and  other  places  in  Flanders,  as  well  for  the  uniform  currency  of  such  coins  in  both 
countries,  as  for  the  coining  it  in  Flanders,  and  for  determining  the  appropriation  of  the  profits  which  might 
arise  from  such  coinage.' 

In  consequence  of  the  arrangements  which  were  then  made,  William  Stury  and  Gilbert  de  Wendlyng- 
burgh  were  appointed  to  coin  pennies,  halfpennies,  and  farthings,  called  nobles,  in  Ghent,  Bruges,  and 
Ipres.* 

Notwithstanding  this  appointment,  I  doubt  whether  the  plan  were  ever  actually  carried  into  execution ; 
and  the  impolicy  of  it  is  so  strikingly  obvious  that  it  excites  our  wonder  to  find  that  it  could  for  a  moment  be 
seriously  intended.  For  if  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  coins,  even  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the 
sovereign,  require  a  number  of  the  strictest  checks,  how  much  more  would  be  necessary  when  the  mint  was 
to  be  placed  in  a  country  not  under  his  control  or  government. 

About  the  same  time  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  England  were,  by  a  writ  directed  to  Walter  de  Ber- 
myngham,  the  King's  Justiciary,  again  ordered  to  be  current  in  Ireland,  in  like  manner  as  it  had  been  done 
in  the  year  1344.5 

By  indenture  with  Percival  de  Porche,  master  of  the  mint,  the  weight  of  the  noble  was  diminished 
nearly  ten  grains ;  that  is,  the  pound  of  gold  was  to  make  forty-two  nobles,  at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence 
a  piece,  amounting  to  fourteen  pounds.  At  the  same  time  the  penny  was  reduced  to  twenty  grains,  or  the 
pound  of  silver  was  shorn  into  twenty-two  shillings  and  sixpence  by  tale. 

He  also  covenanted  to  make  mailles  and  ferlinges  of  the  allay  of  old  sterling.  The  mailles  to  be  of  the 
weight  of  the  standard  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  twenty-three  shillings  and  three  pence  in  number  to 
the  pound.  The  king  to  have  for  his  seignorage  of  each  pound  of  mailles  six  pence  by  weight ;  and  the 
master,  for  all  expenses,  &c.,  elevenpence  by  number;  and  the  merchant  the  remainder.  The  master  to 
have  for  the  ferlinges  thirteen  pence  by  number  for  each  pound.^ 

There  was  another  indenture  in  this  year,  to  the  same  effect,  between  the  King  and  Lote  Nicholyn 
and  George  Cierekyn,  who  were  appointed  masters  and  workers,  upon  the  removal  of  Porche.' 

The  petitions  of  the  Commons  in  the  parliament  holden  at  Westminster,  in  this  year,  pointed  out  several 
mal-practices  which  were  supposed  by  them  to  be  the  causes  of  the  scarcity  of  good  money  at  that  time. 

They  began  with  stating,  that  many  merchants  and  others  carried  the  good  money  out  of  the  realm, 
and  brought  in  its  room  false  money  called  Lusshebournes,^  which  were  worth  only  eight  shillings  the  pound, 
or  less :  by  which  means  the  importers,  and  they  who  took  them  at  a  low  price  to  utter  again,  were  suddenly, 


'  Cl.  19  E,  III.  pt.  2.  m.  20. 

=  Pat.  19  E.  in,  pt.  2.  m.  13. 

^  Pat.  20  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  19.     Rymer,  vol.  v.  p.  d06. 

••  Pat.  20  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  19.     March  24. 

^  Cl.  20  E.  III.pt.  1.  m.  5.  dors. 

8  Lowndes,  p.  36,  and  Cl.  20  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  25.  dors. 

'  Cl.  20  E    III.  pt.  2.  m.  23  dors. 

In  this  Indenture  the  Pennies  are  stated  at  22$.  Qd, 
the  Mailles  ....  23s.  3rf. 
the  Peril ngs  ....     236.  6(/. 

^  These  were  base  coins,  probably  first  struck  at  Luxemburgh. 
They  are  thus  described  in  Piers  Plowman's  Visions  : 


"  As  in  Lushburth  is  a  luther  alay,  yet  lokitli  like  sterling, 
The  raarke  of  the  Money  is  good,  and  the  raetel  feble. 
So  fareth  it  by  some  folk  now,  they  have  a  faiie  spech, 
Crowne  and  christendome,  the  kinges  marke  of  heuen, 
And  the  metal  that  is  mans  soule,  with  sinne  is  foule  alaied." 

folio  Ixsxij.  b. 
Chaucer  also  alludes  to  them  in  the  Monkes  Prologue : 
"  This  maketh  that  our  wives  wol  assaye 
Keligious  folk,  for  they  moun  better  paye 
Of  ^'enus  payementes  than  mowen  we  : 
God  wote,  no  LussUEBUiiGHts*  payen  ye." 

TyrwUitt's  edition,  line  13,965. 


*   "  That  is  (upon  the  coherence  of  the  verse)  no  payment  make 
ye  that  is  not  full  and  currant."     Cuke's  3rd  Institute. 
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wrongfully,  and  bej'ond  measure,  enriched ;  whilst  they  who  were  unable  to  distinguish  the  said  money  were 
cheated  and  impoverished,  and  the  whole  realm  was  fraudulently  filled  with  those  base  coins.  On  this  ac- 
count the  Commons  prayed  that,  for  the  public  advantage,  means  might  speedily  be  devised  to  convict  and 
punish  this  otfence,  so  that  the  judges  of  assize,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  in  every  county,  should  have 
power  by  commission  to  inquire  concerning  it,  and  to  punish  those  who  should  be  found  guilty  of  importing 
that  money,  or  of  receiving  it,  knowing  it  to  be  false,  as  counterfeiters  of  the  coin. 

And  because  many,  who  had  long  practised  this  crime,  were  become  so  wealthy,  that  whilst  they  were 
at  liberty  the  inquest  could  not  come  at  any  truth  respecting  them,  although  they  were  notoriously  suspected, 
and  known  to  be  <;uilty;  it  was  therefore  prayed,  that  the  said  judges,  &c.,  should  have  power  to  apprehend 
them,  and  to  seize  upon  their  houses,  and  afterwards  to  inquire  of  the  truth  concerning  them.  To  induce 
the  king  to  comply  with  this  petition  it  was  urged,  that  in  this  manner  he  would  be  greatly  enriched  by  the 
wealth  which  had  been  thus  fraudulently  acquired,  as  in  conscience  he  ought  to  be. 

The  zeal  of  the  Commons  to  prevent  this  crime  hurried  them  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  justice,  and 
accordingly  the  king,  in  his  answer,  with  great  propriety  checked  their  over-eagerness;  for  whilst  he  granted 
the  former  part  of  their  petition,  he  replied  to  the  conclusion  of  it, — that  as  to  apprehending  those  who  were 
suspected  of  such  felony,  and  seizing  their  lands,  before  any  process  had  been  entered  against  them,  it  was 
the  king's  pleasure  that  he  should  be  informed  of  them  by  indictment,  by  inquest,  and  by  all  other  possible 
lawful  means,  for  the  immediate  punishment  of  su>.li  offenders. 

The  Commons  next  petitioned,  that,  on  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  coins  in  the  realm,  the  king 
would  be  pleased  to  ordain,  that  money  should  be  more  frequently  coined,  and  that  the  mints  should  be  open 
in  all  places  where  they  were  accustomed  to  be. 

This  part  of  their  petition  was  granted. 

They  next  proceeded  to  pray  that  the  king's  receivers  should  take  of  the  people,  in  every  place,  both 
gold  and  silver  at  the  same  rate  as  the  people  were  obliged  to  receive  them  in  payment;  and  that  no  chancre 
of  the  money  of  gold  or  silver  should  be  made  without  consent  of  parliament. 

The  first  article  was  granted ;  but  to  the  latter,  which  was  probably  considered  as  an  attempt  to  invade 
the  ro\'al  prerogative,  it  was  answered  that  the  king  and  his  nobles  would  ordain  as  they  should  see  fit. 

They  further  represented  that  the  Lombards,  and  their  deputies,  had  in  their  hands  large  suras  of  the 
false  money  which  was  in  England,  and  that  they  purchased  English  florins  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  which 
was  appointed ;  and  therefore  it  was  prayed,  that  in  future  those  persons  should  not  sell  nor  buy  the  said 
money,  nor  make  any  agreement  in  the  sale  of  their  merchandise  what  money  they  would  receive,  in  rejec- 
tion of  English  money. 

To  this  it  was  answered,  that  if  false  coins  were  found  in  their  hands  they  should  suffer  punishment 
according  to  law.  That  as  to  those  who  purchased  gold  at  an  under  value,  they  should  be  forbidden  so  to  do 
on  pain  of  the  punishment  thereunto  belonging;  and  that  they  should  not  buy  any  gold  with  false  money. 
That  it  should  be  commanded  throughout  England,  that  all  persons  should  receive,  for  their  merchandise, 
gold  according  to  the  currency  ordained,  without  any  agreement  to  be  made,  under  pain  of  imprisonment 
and  heavy  ransom;  and  where  any  agreement  had  been  made,  it  should  be  at  the  will  of  the  purchaser  of 
pay  money  of  gold  or  of  silver,  as  he  should  think  fit.' 

These  petitions  appear  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  following  ordinance,  which,  with  the  consent 
of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  others  of  the  realm,  commanded  that  no  one,  of  what  estate  or  condition 
soever,  whether  native  or  stranger,  should  carry  out  of  the  realm  the  king's  good  money,  and  heavy  sterling, 
nor  silver  in  plate,  nor  vessel  of  gold  or  silver,  on  forfeiture  of  the  same ;  and  that  no  one  should  bring  into 
the  realm  money  counterfeit  of  the  sterlings,  on  pain  of  life  and  goods.  But  that  nevertheless  it  should  be 
lawful  for  the  people  of  any  country  to  bring  to  the  exchange  bullion,  and  other  silver  in  plate,  and  any  kind 
of  money,  except  counterfeit  sterlings,  and  there  to  receive  the  true  value  in  sterlings. = 

1347.     But  in  defiance  of  these  provisions,  the  false  lusshebourues  still  continued  to  be  brought  into 

'   Soils  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  ICO.  |  »  Originale  20  E.  III.  Rot.  11.     Madoz's  ilss.  vol.  liix.p.  89. 
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the  kingdom  in  great  quantities,  insomuch  that  the  Commons  again  petitioned,  in  the  following  year,  that 
they  who  were  found  guilty  might  suffer  the  punishment  of  drawing  and  hanging,  as  false  moneyers,  accord- 
ingly as  it  had  been  ordained  in  the  last  parliament.  That  the  ordinance  for  this  punishment  should  be 
declared  to  extend  to  offences  which  had  been  committed,  as  well  as  to  those  which  might  be  in  future.  That 
the  king  should  not  grant  his  cliarter  of  pardon  for  this  falsifying  and  treason ;  and  that  if  it  had  been 
granted,  it  should  be  disallowed  before  the  justices. 

In  the  king's  answer  he  said  that  he  would  command  inquiry  to  be  made,  both  for  the  time  past,  and 
also  for  that  which  \vas  to  come.  That  he  had  no  intention  of  granting  such  charters  in  future  ;  and  that  in 
case  such  had  been  granted  heretofore,  the  justices  before  whom  they  were  pleaded  should  advise  the  king 
before  they  admitted  the  same.' 

Knyghton  informs  us  that,  about  this  time,  several  merchants  and  others  were  drawn  and  hanged  for 
this  crime,  and  that  others  redeemed  their  lives  by  a  heavy  ransom. - 

On  the  Rolls  of  Parliament  for  this  year  is  to  be  found  a  private  petition  relating  to  the  improper  con- 
duct of  the  masters  of  the  mint.  It  is  in  the  names  of  Piers  Guerner,  Philip  de  Nigre,  and  Matheu  de 
Nigre  his  brother,  merchants  of  Florence,  against  George  Clerkyn  and  Lotte  Nicoli,  masters  of  the  mint  in 
the  Tower  of  London ;  and  stated,  that  the  petitioners  had  delivered  to  the  said  George,  silver  amounting 
to  thirty-seven  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  eight  pence,  of  tower  weight,  for  the  purpose  of  being  coined, 
which  ought  to  have  been  re-delivered  to  them  within  eight  days,  according  to  the  custom  of  moneyers;  but 
that  it  had  been  withheld  by  the  fraud  of  the  said  George,  who  had  made  over  his  right  in  the  office  to  the 
said  Lotte,  to  the  damage  of  the  said  Piers,  Philip,  and  Matheu.  That  they  had  demanded  restitution  of 
the  said  Lotte,  which  he  had  refused ;  and  therefore  they  prayed  that  a  remedy  might  be  applied,  and  that 
they  might  receive  their  silver  again.  In  consequence  of  this  petition.  Sir  Thomas  de  Drayton,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  to  inquire,  by  a  jury  of  ten  men,  into  the  truth  of  the  matters  stated 
above,  was  ordered  to  inform  the  council  what  had  been  done  in  the  case.^ 

A  commission  which  had  been  issued  for  the  appointment  of  persons  to  inquire  concerning  those  who 
had  brought  counterfeit  and  clipped  money  into  Northumberland  was,  by  a  writ  dated  on  the  I2th  of  July, 
commanded  to  be  altogether  superseded.'' 

The  town  of  Calais  having  surrendered  to  the  forces  under  Edward,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  estji- 
blish  an  English  colony  there:  for  which  purpose  proclamation  was  made  on  the  12th  of  August,  that  all 
merchants,  or  others,  who  would  settle  there  before  the  first  of  September  next  ensuing,  should  have  houses 
assigned  to  them  at  reasonable  rents,  and  such  liberties,  &c.  granted  as  should  insure  security,  &c.  to  their 
families  and  goods.*  Holinshed  says,  that  the  king  appointed  to  send  thither,  amongst  other  Englishmen, 
there  to  inhabit,  thirty  burgesses  of  London,  and  those  of  the  wealthiest  sort,  for  he  meant  to  people  the 
town  onl)'  with  Englishmen,  for  the  better  and  more  sure  defence  of  the  same."^ 

He  also  established  a  mint  in  the  place,  and  commanded  that  the  white  money  to  be  made  there  should 
be  such  as  was  coined  in  England." 

In  the  same  year  he  granted  to  Henry  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  his  heirs  male,  the  castle  and  vill  of 
Bargeriac  in  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine,  with  the  privilege  of  striking  money  there.s 

At  some  time  shortly  previous  to  this  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  establish  in  the  mints  of  the 
Duchy  of  Guien  an  assay  something  resembling,  in  its  effect,  the  trial  of  the  pix  in  the  English  mints.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  person  appointed  to  that  office  had  not  been  able  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  it; 
for  in  the  year  1347  or  1348,  Bertrand  de  Palirac,  master  of  the  mint  in  that  duchy,  stated  to  the  king  and 
council,  that  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  when  he  was  in  Gascony,  granted  to  Master  John  Warreyn,  then  Con- 
stable of  Bourdeaux,  the  office  of  surveyor  and  visitor  of  the  masters  and  wardens  of  the  mints  in  the  said 


■  Rolls  of  Fail.,  vol.  ii.  p.  167.  =  Column  2596. 

'  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  185.       The  further  proceedings  in  this  case 
do  not  appear. 

*  Claus.  21  E.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  37.  dors. 

'  Franc.  21  E.  III.  m.  17.  dors.     linmer,  v.  575. 


'  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  378. 

'  Rot.  Franc.  22  E.  III.  m.  19. 

«  Cart,  and  Pat.  apiul  Cales  21  E.  III.  m.  13.  Rijmer ,  v. 
p.  565.  See  this  more  fully  stated  under  the  account  of  Bergerac 
Mint. 
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duchy,  with  power  to  make  counter-assays,  so  that  no  fraud  should  be  committed  against  either  the  kino-  or 
his  people.  And  because  the  said  John  was  not  able  to  attend  to  the  said  office,  he  had  brought  with  him 
to  England  the  said  Bertrand  to  have  the  office,  with  proof,  by  the  letters  of  the  said  earl,  of  his  capability 
to  undertake  it,  which  would  be  greatly  to  the  king's  benefit.  He  therefore  petitioned  the  king  that  he 
would  grant  to  him  the  said  office,  with  the  fee  of  one  maille  for  every  mark  of  the  money,  to  be  received  of 
the  masters  of  the  mints  in  that  duchy;  the  same  to  be  held  by  him  so  long  as  he  should  behave  himself 
well  and  truly  in  the  execution  of  it.  His  petition  was  granted  as  to  the  office,  but  the  allowance  was 
reduced  to  one  half.' 

In  the  year  1348  the  king  commanded  the  warden  of  his  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London  to  retain  to  the 
king's  use  one  fourth  part  of  all  profits  arising  from  the  coinage  of  all  gold  and  silver  brought  to  his  mints 
by  certain  merchants;  and  that  the  remaining  three  parts  of  the  profits,  as  they  arose,  should  be  given  to 
the  merchants,  the  king  having  granted  it  to  them  for  bringing  bullion  to  the  mint." 

The  Commons  petitioned  the  king,  in  the  same  j-ear,  that  the  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  should 
inquire  concerning  the  false  money  (which  they  said  had  totally  impoverished  the  people),  and  that  no 
change  whatsoever  should  be  made  in  the  good  money.  The  king  replied,  that  an  answer  had  been  given 
in  the  last  parliament. 

They  further  prayed  that  the  people  might  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  bringing  into  the  Tower 
of  London  two  marks  of  silver  for  every  sack  of  wool  exported,  because  silver  was  forbidden,  by  severe 
penalties  to  be  exported  from  Flanders.  This  had  been  ordained  in  the  last  parliament,  in  order  to  bring 
money  into  England. 

The  king  promised  to  apply  to  the  Flemish  ambassadors,  that  they  would  permit  plate  to  be  brought 
into  his  realm,  according  to  the  said  ordinance.'* 

It  was  again  necessary  to  forbid  the  circulation  of  lussheburghs,  counterfeits  of  the  coins  of  England ; 
and  also  the  practice  of  carrying  good  money  out  of  the  realm.* 

1.349.  It  should  seem  that  some  alteration  in  the  money  to  be  struck  in  the  mint  at  Calais  was  about 
this  time  intended ;  for  instead  of  a  conformity  with  the  coins  of  England,  which  was  required  at  the  first 
establishment  of  that  mint,  the  new  money  was  now  commanded  to  be  such  as  should  be  for  the  greater 
advantage  of  the  king  and  his  people.^  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  whether  any  alteration  of  the 
standard  actually  took  place ;  but  the  words  of  this  writ  certainly  warrant  the  suspicion  that  some  diminution, 
either  of  weight  or  fineness,  was,  at  least,  in  contemplation,  if  it  were  not  carried  into  execution. 

The  grant  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  which  authorised  him  to  coin  in  the  castle  of  Bargeriac,  was 
increased  by  the  power  of  assaying,  and  of  punishing  oiFenders  against  his  monej^,  which  was  now- 
given  to  him.fi 

In  this  year  was  an  indenture,  upon  the  same  terms  as  that  of  his  20th  year;  and  John  Donative,  of  the 
Castle  of  Florence,  and  Philip  John  Denier,  were  masters  and  workers." 

1-350.  This  was  repeated  in  the  following  year,  when  it  appears  that  Anthony  Bache  and  Nicholas 
Thome  had  superseded  Donative  and  Denier  in  their  office. '^ 

Search  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  serjeant-at-arms,  William  Walklate,  in  the  ships  then  lying  in 
the  river  Thames,  to  prevent  the  carrying  into  foreign  parts  good  money,  letters,  or  anything  else  prejudicial 
to  the  king.9 

1351.  At  this  time  the  mayor,  jurors,  &c.  of  the  city  of  Baion  refused  to  receive  the  king's  coins  of 
gold,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  struck  in  the  mint  at  Bourdeaux,  at  the  rate  at  which  they  were  commanded 
to  be  current  in  Aquitaine.  The  king,  therefore,  strictly  enjoined  them,  by  \\Tit,  to  receive  such  money  in 
future,  and  to  suffer  it  to  have  free  course.     At  the  same  time  they  were  commanded  not  to  allow  any  bullion 


'  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  208.  He  was  to  have,  un 
PuGEis  pur  son  travaill.  Pougeioise,  according  to  Le  Blanc,  is  a 
coin  of  the  value  of  one  fourth  of  a  denier.  Monnoijes  de  France. 
Index  sub  voce. 

'  Claus.  2-2  E.  III.  pt.  I.  m.  17. 

3  Rolls  ofPartiamaU,  vol.  ii.  pp.  201,  202. 


*  Claus.  22  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  35. 

5  Rot.  Franc.  23  E.  III.  ra.  8. 

«  Vase.  23  E.  III.  m.  8.     Rymer,  v.  639. 

'  Lowndes,  p.  36.     CI.  23  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  21  dors. 

'  Claus.  24  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  16  dors. 

9  Claus.  24  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  13. 
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or  plate  to  be  carried  out  of  their  city  to  the  French,  the  king's  enemies,  or  to  any  place  except  to  the  king's 
mints  in  that  duchy.' 

There  is  reason  to  suspect,  however,  that  this  order  did  not  produce  all  the  effect  which  was  probably 
expected  from  it,  as  there  exists  another  writ,  dated  in  the  same  year,  which  commanded  that  all  the  money 
in  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  elsewhere,  within  the  king's  power,  should  be  struck  of  the  same  weight  and 
alloy  as  the  money  of  Bourdeaux,  and  that  all  other  should  be  forfeited  to  the  king ;"  and  an  express  order  for 
striking  money  of  that  kind  at  Baion  was  soon  after  issued.^ 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  a  great  alteration  which  took  place  in  the  coins.  They  had  hitherto 
been  so  much  better  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  that  they  were  exported,  and  base  money  brought  into 
the  realm,  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  people.  The  king,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  ordered 
new  money  of  gold  to  be  made  of  like  impression  and  value  as  it  was  before,  but  of  less  weight ;  and  com- 
manded that  no  person  should  refuse  it,  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for  the  noble,  and  the 
smaller  pieces  in  proportion.  There  were  also  new  coins  of  silver  made ;  that  is,  a  gross  of  the  value  of 
four  sterlings  and  a  half  gross  of  the  value  of  two  sterlings,  at  which  value  they  were  to  be  taken  by  all 
persons  whatsoever.* 

And  because  the  king's  monej'  was  counterfeited,  clipped,  and  impaired  by  various  means,  and  taken  out 
of  the  kingdom,  as  well  by  Lombards  as  others,  it  was  ordained  that  no  one  should  exchanoe,  either 
privately  or  publicly,  in  any  city,  borough,  or  elsewhere,  except  those  who  were  licensed  by  the  king  and 
council,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same,  and  imprisonment  of  the  sellers,  changers,  or  purchasers,  without 
mainprise,  at  the  king's  will.  The  third  part  of  the  forfeiture  to  go  to  the  informer.  All  persons  also 
were  forbidden  to  carry  out  of  the  realm  any  gold  or  silver,  either  in  plate  or  in  money,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
and  imprisonment  at  the  king's  will.*     The  king's  ordinance  to  this  eifect  was  publicly  proclaimed.'' 

This  coinage  was  carried  into  effect  by  virtue  of  an  indenture,  of  this  year,  between  the  king  and 
Henry  Brisele,  and  John  de  Cicester,  who  were  the  masters  of  the  mint.  By  its  provisions  the  pound 
weight  of  gold  of  the  old  standard  was  to  make  by  tale  forty-five  nobles,  at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence, 
or  a  proportionable  quantity  of  half  or  quarter  nobles ;  and  the  pound  weight  of  silver  of  the  old  sterling 
was  to  make  by  tale  seventy-five  grosses,  amounting  to  twenty-five  shillings,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  half 
grosses,  going  for  two  pence  each,  or  three  hundred  sterlings,  going  for  pence  apiece,  which  respectively 
amounted  to  the  same  sum.'     The  above  were  the  first  groats  which  were  coined  in  this  reign.s 

It  was  probably  to  facilitate  this  coinage  that  the  masters  of  the  mint  had  authority  given  to  them  to 
make  choice  of  proper  workmen  of  every  kind,  wherever  they  should  find  them,  and  to  bring  them  to  the 
Tower,  and  to  compel  them  to  work  in  the  mint  there.o 

The  reduction  of  the  weight  of  the  coins,  which  now  took  place,  appears  to  have  occasioned  general 
dissatisfaction  ;  and  William  Edington,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  treasurer  of  England,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  advised  the  measure,  became  extremely  unpopular,  or,  as  Holinshed  says,  was  evil  spoken  of 
amongst  the  people. 

In  the  parliament  which  was  holden  at  Westminster  in  this  year,  the  Commons  again  petitioned   that 


'   Rot.  Vase.  25  E.  III.  m.  2. 

=  Rot.  Vase.  25  E.  III.  m.  4. 

'  Rot.  Vase.  25  E.  III.  m.  9. 

*  Lowndes  had  not  discovered  any  indenture  of  this  year,  but 
has  printed  one  of  the  27th  year,  which  contains  the  alteration  of 
the  coins  mentioned  above.  This  circumstance  misled  Folkes  and 
Snelling,  who  have  placed  the  fact  accordingly  two  years  too  late. 

'  CI.  25  E.  III.  m.  14.  dors.     liT/mer,  v.  708.  «  Idem. 

'  CI.  25  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  15  dors.  William  de  Husburn, 
keeper  of  the  dies,  was  ordered  to  deliver  all  the  old  dies  of  the 
money  last  made  in  tlie  Tower  of  London,  to  Henry  de  Brisele 
and  .John  de  Cicester  (who  weie  appointed  masters  of  the  mint), 
that  they  might  be  made  new,  according  to  the  King's  ordinance. 
[CI.  25  E.  III.  m.  17.1 


'  William  Worcester  calls  them  a  Jieio  money.  "  Hoc  anno 
fit  nova  moneta,  scilicet  grossum,  dimidium  grossnm.  Annales 
Lib.  Kig.  Scacc.  vol.  ii.  p.  431. 

'  Pat.  25  E.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  13  dors. 

'°  Vol.  ii.  p.  380.  See  also  Stow,  and  the  Continuation  of 
Adam  de  Murimuth's  Chronicle.  These  historians  suggest  that 
this  diminution  of  the  value  of  the  coins  made  all  things  dearer, 
and  that  the  workmen  and  servants  became  cunning,  and  de- 
manded greater  wages.  See  also  Ypodigma  NeustritE,  p.  519 ; 
where  Walsingham  says,  "  Contra  quorum  astutiam,  nequitiam 
&  avaritiam,  ordinata  sunt  statuta  per  Parliamentum  tentum  apud 
Westmon.  anno  Regis  Edwardi  3  post  Conijuestum  28  &  33,  sed 
parum  aut  nihil  communibus  profuerunl."  These  statutes  do  not 
appear    in   the    edition    which    was  printed   by   command  of  his 
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the  good  money  of  gold  and  silver  should  not  be  carried  out  of  tlie  realm,  except  by  the  king's  especial 
command.  And  if  any  one  should  do  the  contrary,  and  be  duly  convicted  of  the  same,  he  should  be 
punished  as  the  king  and  his  council,  with  the  advice  of  the  peers  of  the  realm,  should  ordain,  except  the 
merchants  of  England,  for  great  necessity,  and  the  advantage  of  the  realm. 

The  king  answered  that  he  would  be  adsised  by  his  council  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done.' 
In  this  parliament  was  passed  the  Statute  of  Purveyors,  which  contains  many  provisions  of  the  highest 
importance;  I  shall  notice  those  only  which  relate  to  the  subject  before  us. 

The  second  chapter  declares  what  offences  shall  be  adjudged  treason;  amongst  which  are  these:  if  a 
man  counterfeit  the  king's  great  or  privy  seal,  or  his  money;  and  if  a  man  bring  false  money  into  the 
realm,  counterfeit  of  the  money  of  England,  as  the  money  called  lushburgh,-  or  other  like  to  the  said 
money  of  England,  knowing  it  to  be  false,  to  merchandize  or  make  payment,  in  deceit  of  the  said  lord  the 
king,  and  of  his  people.'' 

By  the  twelfth  chapter  it  was  ordained  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  every  man  to  exchange  gold  for 
silver,  or  silver  for  gold,  or  for  gold  and  silver;  so  that  no  man  hold  a  common  exchange,  nor  take  profit  for 
making  such  exchanges,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  money  so  exchanged,  except  the  king's  exchangers, 
who  were  allowed  the  profit  of  such  exchanges,  according  to  the  ordinance  aforetime  made. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  provided,  that  the  money  of  gold  and  silver  then  current  should  not  be  impaired 
in  weight  nor  in  alloy ;  but,  as  soon  as  a  good  way  might  be  found,  should  be  put  in  the  ancient  state,  as  in 
the  sterling. 

In  the  twentieth  chapter  it  was  ordained  that  the  moneyers,  and  wardens  and  ministers  of  the  mint 
should  receive  plate  of  gold  or  silver  by  weight,  and  in  the  same  manner  should  deliver  the  money,  when 
made,  by  weight,  and  not  by  number,  without  any  delay .^ 

Notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the  laws  by  which  the  exchange  was  regulated,  particular  license  was 
sometimes  grranted  for  the  convenience  of  foreigners  of  distinction.  Thus,  in  this  year,  the  king-'s  exchanger 
was  commanded  to  allow  Bernard  de  Ezio,  lord  of  Lebreto,  who  was  come  from  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine 
about  the  king's  affairs,  to  exchange  the  money  he  bad  brought  with  him  for  English  coins.^  With  respect 
to  merchants,  however,  the  statutes  were  rigidly  enforced :  for,  it  being  discovered,  in  the  26th  year,  that 
some  Lombard  and  German  merchants  had  made  exchanges  within  the  Tower,  contrary  to  the  form  of 
the  statutes,  proclamation  was  ordered  to  be  made  forbidding  such  practices;^  and  the  proper  persons  were 
commanded  to  inquire,  and  to  return,  the  names  of  those  who  held  unauthorised  exchanges  in  the  city  of 
London." 

1353.  An  indenture  was  made  between  the  King  and  Henry  Brisel,  upon  the  same  terms  as  that  of  the 
25th  year  f  they  were  also  repeated  in  his  30th,  35th,  37th,  and  46th  years.  In  fact,  no  further  alteration 
was  made  after  his  '25th  year. 

By  the  Statute  of  the  Staple,  which  was  made  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  it  was  ordained  that  all 
merchants,  privy  and  strangers,   might  safely  carry  and  bring  within  the  realm  plate  of  silver  and  billets  of 


Majesty  in  IRJO,  and  therefore  I  presume  the  reference  is  incor- 
rect. Statute  25  E.  HI.  Slat.  1,  regulated  the  wages  of  labourers. 
.Stow  says,  that  the  old  nobles  being  worth  much  more  than  the 
taxed  rate  of  the  new  ones,  they  were  bought  up  and  exported,  for 


was  taken  away  in  all  cases  of  treason  whatsoever.  It  had  before 
been  granted  to  inferior  treasons,  such  as  counterfeiting  the  king's 
seal  or  bis  coin,  yHaies  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  part  ii.  p.  330.]  See 
a  full  explanation  of  this  statute,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  money,  in 


which  a  remedy  was  provided  by  changing  of  the  stamp  [sub  anno  i      the  Introduction. 

1351].     No  such  change  of  stamp  is,  however,  to  be  found  on  his  4  Statute,  25  E.  III.  statute  5.     This  chapter  relates  to  the 

corns  which  now  remain.  ^^^  coinage  which  took  place  in  this  year,  and  was  announced  by 

*  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  228.  _      a  writ  dated  June  21.     The  Parliament  was  summoned  on  the 

'  Coins  struck  at  Luxemburg.      See  page  222,  note  [*].  !      F«'>s'  »•"  ^t.  Hilary,  which  is  held  on  the  13th  of  January,  and 

3  Tk-   J    1       .•         e     u  .    IV            u     111       J-    J     J .  consequently  fell  in  the  vear  1351,  as  the  25th  of  Edward  III. 

1  his  declaration  of  what  offences  should  be  adjudged  treason.  '          '                         ' 

_    .    -                              e         .•.-       c         .u     r-                 .     .1-  began  on  the  25th  of  January,  1350. 

was  made  ui  consequence  of  a  petition  from  the  Commons  to  the  ° 

King,   on  account  of  the  various  opinions  which  had  been  held  '  CI.  25  E.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  16.  dors. 

before  that  time,  as  to  what  should  be  called  treason,  and  what  j              '  ^^-  -6  E-  HI-  ™.  H-  dors. 

not.     IRolts  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  239.]     The  statute  nearly  '  C\.  26  E.  III. 

follows  the  words  of  the  king's  answer.       By  this  statute,  clergy  *  CI.  27  £.  III.  m.  15.  dors.     Lowndes,  p.  36. 
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ANNALS    OF   THE    COINAGE  : 


gold,  and  all  other  manner  of  gold,  and  all  money  of  gold  and  silver,  to  the  king's  bullion,  or  to  his 
exchanges,  which  he  should  ordain  in  his  staples  and  elsewhere,  taking  an  equal  value  of  the  king's  coin  of 
gold  and  silver. 

And  if  any  person  should  be  willing  to  receive  good  money  of  gold  and  silver  of  any  other  kind  than  the 
king's,  in  payment,  he  might  take  the  same  without  impeachment ;  but  that  no  one  should  be  thereunto 
compelled,  if  he  would  not  take  it  of  his  good  will. 

Provided  always,  that  no  money  should  have  common  course  within  the  king's  realm  and  lands  but  the 
money  of  gold  and  silver  of  his  coin ;  and  that  no  one  should  carry  out  of  the  realm  the  old  sterlings,  nor 
any  other  money  but  the  king's  new  money  of  gold  and  silver,  except  the  merchants  strangers,  who  should 
bring  into  the  realm  any  manner  of  money  to  be  there  employed  in  merchandizing,  who  were  allowed  to 
carry  into  their  own  country  all  that  money,  or  so  much  thereof  as  should  remain  unemployed,  without 
impeachment,  but  so  that  good  and  lawful  search  should  be  made  thereof  in  the  ports  and  other  places  where 
any  arrivals  should  be,  and  that  all  the  money  that  every  merchant  stranger  should  bring  within  the  realm 
should  be  put  in  writing  by  the  searchers,  to  the  intent  that  no  merchant  should  carry  more  beyond  the  sea 
than  he  brought  into  the  realm.  Provided  always,  that  no  minister,  nor  other,  should,  by  colour  of  such 
search,  make  impeachment  or  disturbance  to  any  merchant  stranger,  to  grieve  him  unduly ;  and  that  all  the 
false  money  that  should  be  found  by  search,  or  in  any  other  manner  espied,  within  the  realm,  in  deceit  of 
the  king's  good  money,  should  be  forfeited  to  the  king,  according  to  the  ordinances  aforetime  made.' 

In  this  parliament,  the  Commons  petitioned  that  the  sterling  might  be  restored  to  its  ancient  value, 
and  that  it  might  be  provided  that  the  current  coins  should  not  be  impaired  until  such  alteration  could  take 
place.     They  were  referred  for  an  answer  to  that  which  was  given  to  a  like  petition  in  the  last  parliament.- 

About  this  time,  the  king  was  informed  that  many  merchants  and  others,  as  well  natives  as  foreigners, 
did  carry  his  coins  out  of  the  kingdom  in  barrels  and  other  vessels ;  it  was  therefore  ordered  that  the  officers 
at  the  different  ports  should  seize  such  monej^,  and  keep  it  in  safe  custody  for  the  king's  use,  until  he  should 
otherwise  command.^ 

1354.  In  the  following  year  the  Commons  again  urged  their  petition  respecting  the  restoration  of  the 
integrity  of  the  coins ;  and  prayed  that,  as  the  king  had  been  pleased  to  grant  their  request,  he  would 
further  please  to  fix  the  time  when  it  should  take  place.  In  answer,  it  was  declared  to  be  the  intention  of 
the  king  and  his  council  that  the  money  should  not  be  diminished,  and  that  it  should  be  amended  as  soon  as 
it  might  be  done.'' 

No  record  has  yet  been  discovered  to  prove  that  this  petition  was  complied  with.  Indeed,  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  king's  intention  to  give  such  an  answer  to  it  as  should  satisfy  the  Commons  for  the  time, 
without  absolutely  engaging  to  do  any  thing  in  the  business.  They  also  seem  to  have  been  convinced  that 
further  application  at  that  time  would  be  ineffectual,  and  to  have  ceased  to  urge  him ;  for,  in  a  complaint  of 
grievances  which  they  presented  in  the  following  year  [1355],  the  state  of  the  coin  is  not  noticed  ;3  and  it 
is  certain,  from  the  indenture  of  the  30th  year,  that  no  alteration  had  then  been  effected. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  year  1354  there  had  been  great  dissensions  and  debates  respecting  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  and  moneyers  in  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine.  To  determine  these  it  had  been  ordained 
that  every  worker  of  money,  either  black  or  white,  should  receive  for  every  mark  worked  by  him,  except  of 
gold,  three  pence ;  and  every  moneyer,  for  each  pound  of  the  said  money,  white  or  black,  struck  by  him, 
gold  excepted,  three  pence  sterling  of  the  London  mint,  or  their  value  in  other  money.  This  ordinance 
was  now  confirmed  by  the  king,  during  his  pleasure.^  And  for  the  further  encouragement  of  these  workers 
and  moneyers,  and  to  enable  them  better  to  attend  to  the  working  and  striking  of  the  coins,  the  king 
granted  that  they  should  be  free  from  all  taxes,  talliages,  &c.  &c. ;  and  that  they  should  plead  before  the 


'  Slalute  of  the  Staple,  27  E.  III.      Statute  2,  cap.  xiv. 

'  Rolk  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  '253.  1  do  not  find  the 
answer  referred  to,  unless  it  was  given  in  the  1.3th  chapter  of  the 
Statute  of  Purveyors,  whicli  was  made  in  the  year  1.350. 


'  Claus.  27  E.  III.  m.  17. 

<  Rolls  of  Farliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  260. 

*  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  265. 

«  Rot.  Vase.  28  E.  III.  in.  1. 
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provost  of  the  mint  in  all  pleas,  except  in  criminal  cases ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moneyers,  &c.  in  the 
kingdom  of  England  were  free  from  taxes,  &c.  and  pleaded  before  the  warden  and  provost  of  the  mint.' 

On  these  privileges  being  infringed,  a  writ  was  directed  to  the  seneschal  of  Gascony,  and  the  constable 
and  mavor  of  Bourdeaux,  commanding  that  they  should  cause  them  to  be  respected  in  future.- 

It  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  his  English  groats  and  half-groats  should  be  current  in  Aquitaine,  toge- 
ther with  the  coins  minted  in  that  duchy,  at  their  respective  \-alues,  and  therefore  he  (by  writs  directed  to 
the  mayor,  jurats,  and  their  hundred  peers,'  and  the  whole  Commons  of  the  cit\-  of  Baiou*)  commanded  that 
the  said  coins  should  be  current,  and  taken  bv  all  persons,  throughout  the  said  duchy,  at  the  said  \-aIue,  and 
that  no  one  should  refuse  them,  or  take  them  at  an  under  rate ;  and  that  all  exchangers,  who  in  their 
exchanges  should  disobey  the  ordinance,  should  be  punished  by  the  king's  officers,  at  the  discretion  of  his 
council.^ 

At  the  same  time  he  reduced  to  the  usual  rate  the  monevage  in  Aquitaine,  which  had  become  excessive/ 
Florins  d'escu  were  then  current  in  that  duchy,  not  according  to  their  appointed  value,  but  according  to 
their  size,  under  the  distinction  of  greater  and  less.  This  custom  being  found  to  enhance  the  price  of 
different  articles,  and  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  king's  coins,  by  which  his  subjects  were  injured,  it  was 
commanded,  by  proclamation,  that,  in  future,  all  buying  and  selling  should  be  according  to  the  pound  of  the 
king's  money  current  in  those  parts,  and  not  according  to  the  florins,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  things 
bouffht  or  sold.'^ 

13")5.  In  this  year  the  sheriffs  of  London  were  commanded  to  make  proclamation  that  no  one  should 
exchange  money  in  the  said  city  or  suburbs,  or  elsewhere  within  the  realm,  on  forfeiture  of  life  and  limb, 
and  of  everything  which  could  be  forfeited.  After  this  had  been  publicly  proclaimed,  the  sheriffs  were  to 
imprison  all  offenders,  and  to  bring  the  money,  with  an  account  of  all  their  proceedings,  into  the  chancery.® 

The  ancient  money  of  Scotland  was  of  the  same  weight  and  alloy  as  the  English  sterling,  and  therefore 
was  permitted  to  be  current  with  it  in  England.  But,  now,  coins  resembling  that  ancient  money,  vet  of 
less  weight  and  coarser  alloy,  were  struck  in  Scotland  and  circulated  in  England,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  king's 
people,  and  the  destruction  of  his  money.  Proclamation  was  therefore  ordered  to  be  made,  that  no  one, 
under  pain  of  heavy  forfeiture,  should  presume  to  receive  the  said  new  money  of  Scotland,  but  that,  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  offered  to  be  current  with  the  king's  money,  it  should  be  seized,  and  remain  forfeited  to  the 
king.  Nevertheless,  it  was  permitted  that  any  one  might  purchase  the  same  according  to  an  appointed 
^■alue,'  provided  that  he  brought  the  same  to  the  king's  bullion,  there  to  be  melted,  and  to  receive  for  it  the 
\-alue  in  the  king's  coin,  as  had  been  accustomed. 

The  ancient  coins  of  Scotland  were  allowed  to  be  current,  as  heretofore. 

It  was  further  commanded,  that  all  persons  who  should  offend  against  the  ordinance  should  be  arrested, 
their  bodies  be  kept  in  custody,  and  the  sheriff  to  answer  for  the  money  to  the  king,  and  to  certify,  from 
time  to  time,  to  the  king,  the  names  of  the  persons  so  arrested,  under  his  seal."" 

1-358.  In  this  year,  the  King  of  Scotland  came  in  person  to  London,  and  petitioned  King  Edward  that 
the  coins  of  England  and  Scotland  might  be  interchangeably  current  in  both  kingdoms  upon  equal  terms. 
The  historian  who  relates  this  fact,  says  that,  in  consideration  of  the  great  humility  of  the  king  of  Scotland, 
his  request  was  granted." 


'  Rot.  Vase.  28  E.  III.  m.  1. 


">  CI.  29  E.  nr.m.  35.  dors.      Rymer,  v.  Sli 
"  Knvshton,  column  2619.     This  king  of  Scotland  was  David 
'   Rot.  >  asc.  2S  E.  III.  m.  10.  ,        Bruce,  in  whose  reign  the  first  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  the 

'  Centum  Paribus  are  the  words  in  the  writ.  coins  are  to  be  found.     One  which  passed  in  the  year  1-347  ordains, 

*  The  like  writs  were  directed  to  the  mayor,  &c  of  the  citv  in  the  35th  chapter,  that  English  money  shall  be    received    in 
of  Bourdeaux,  Ville  Vesaten,  Leyburun,  St.  Sever,  and  Aquen.  Scotland  at   its  value  in  England  ;    and  in  the  36th  chapter  it 

*  Rot.  Vase  28  E.  IlL  m.  16.  is  enacted,  that  a  new  coinage  shall  be  made,  equal  to  the  English 

*  Id.  ibid.  in  weight  and  fineness,  with  a  notable  sign  upon  it  to  distinguish 
'  Id.  ibid.                                                                                            j       it  from   all  other  money.      His  coins  remain,  but  the  notable 

*  CI.  10.  E.  III.  m.  13.  dors.  sign  does  not  appear  upon  them.      See  Canianmrs  Xumumaia 
'  The  words  are,    "ad  nostrum  valorem  ejusdem,"  but  the       '        Scotits,  p.  55,  and  SneUins's  Tleu:  of  the  Sitcer  Coin  and  Coinage  of 

value  is  not  specified  in  the  record.  Scotland,  p.  6. 
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13(10.  In  the  treaty  of  peace  witli  King  John  of  France,  which  was  ratified  in  October,  A.  D.  1360, 
Edward  renounced  all  claim  upon  that  crown;'  and  accordingly  the  title  of  King  of  France  was  omitted 
upon  his  coins,  until  the  year  1369,  when  he  resumed  his  claim. 

1361.  In  the  following  year,  an  extraordinary  inquiry  was  made  into  the  fineness  of  the  coins  which 
had  been  struck  in  the  Tower,  and  elsewhere.  The  reason  for  such  inquiry  was  this :  the  king  had  granted 
that  John,  king  of  France,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  in  1356,  should  pay  his  ransom 
of  three  millions  of  crowns  of  gold,  in  florins  de  Scuto,  or  d'escu,  of  which  two  were  equal  in  value  to  the 
florin  de  noble  of  England.  Of  this  indulgence  the  French  endeavoured  to  take  advantage,  by  debasing 
their  money,  both  in  alloy  and  weight,  under  pretence  that  the  English  money  was  of  a  standard  inferior  to 
that  w-hicli  wiis  required  by  the  indenture.  The  king,  therefore,  commanded  his  money  to  be  assayed,  and 
to  be  reformed  if  necessary,  and  the  persons  concerned  in  debasing  it  to  be  punished." 

1362.  This  assay  was  made  in  the  following  year,  when  it  appeared  that  the  coins  were  good  and 
lawful,  according  to  the  tenor  of  an  indenture  with  Robert  de  Portico,  master  of  the  mint,  bearing  date  in 
the  35th  year  of  the  king.* 

Amongst  the  reasons  which  were  assigned  for  summoning  the  Parliament  in  this  year,  are  enumerated 
the  unlawful  exchanges  of  money  and  the  feebleness  of  the  coins.'* 

The  Commons,  however,  appear  to  have  overlooked  both  these  abuses,  though  they  were  recommended 
to  their  consideration,  for  they  only  petitioned  that  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  would  command 
that  there  should  be  plenty  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  there  should  be  made  smaller  coins  of  gold,  of  twelve 
or  ten  pence. 

From  the  king's  answer,  it  should  seem  to  have  been  his  intention  to  have  complied  with  the  petition 
of  the  Commons,  but  no  gold  coins  of  so  low  a  value  are  to  be  found  in  the  indentures.* 

1363.  It  appears,  from  a  writ  directed  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Calais,  and  dated  in  the  year 
1363,  that  the  ordinance  to  forbid  any  money  from  being  current  in  that  town,  except  such  as  had  been  or 
should  be  coined  in  the  mint  there,  and  to  prevent  the  coinage  of  English  money  in  that  mint,  had  been 
evaded  by  subtle  exchanges  of  money,  as  well  of  England  as  of  other  parts,  with  money  of  Calais;  by  which 
the  said  ordinance  was  infringed,  and  the  king  defrauded.  Proclamation  was  therefore  commanded  to  be 
made,  that  no  one  should  presume  to  offend  against  the  same ;  and  all  persons  were  required  to  take  notice, 
that  searchers  were  appointed  to  find  out  such  money,  and  that  all  which  should  be  found  after  the  date  of 
the  proclamation,  should  be  cut  and  delivered  to  the  owners.'' 

By  another  writ  (which  bore  date  a  few  days  after  this,  and  was  directed  to  Thomas  de  Brantyngham, 
treasurer  of  Calais,  and  Henry  de  Brisele,  master  of  the  mints  there),  the  searchers  were  appointed  with 
power  to  cut  the  money  as  above,  but  with  this  proviso,  that  they  should  allow  to  the  owners  thereof  so 
much  uncut  as  their  reasonable  expenses,  to  the  places  where  they  should  by  oath  declare  themselves  to  be 
bound,  might  require." 

In  the  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster  in  this  year,  the  Commons  petitioned  that  the  money  at 
that  time  in  England  should,  by  the  advice  of  the  peers  and  others  conversant  in  such  matters,  be  safely 
kept  and  ordered,  and  retained  within  the  realm,  for  the  advantage  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  an  ordinance 
should  be  made  to  compel  the  merchants  to  receive  payment  in  gold  for  their  larger  wares  and  merchandizes, 
for  the  most  part,  and  especially  for  wool,  tin,  and  lead. 

From  the  king's  answer,  it  appears  that  the  council  had  frequently  taken  into  consideration  many  of 
the  points  which  were  contained  in  this  petition,  and  that  "pur  la  sutivete  q'  chiet  en  la  Monoie,"^  proved 


^  Saiulford^s  Genealogical  History,  p.  171. 

=  Pat.  35  E.  III.  pt.  1.  ni.  17.  dors.  In  this  year  the  abbot 
of  ^lissenden  was  convicted  of  coining  and  cHjiping  groats  and 
sterlings  in  the  manor  of  Lee,  and  was  condemned  to  be  drawn 
and  hanged,  but  received  the  king's  pardon.  [Pat.  36  E.  III.] 
This  abbot  was  Ralpli  JIarshall,  who  «as  elected  in  1355,  and 
died  in  1337. 

\_Biowne  Willis's  MS.  note  to  Leake.] 


^  Pat.  36  E.  III.  pt.  -2.  m.  38.  The  indenture  is  in  CI.  35 
E.  III.  m.  10.  dors.  Its  terras  were  the  same  as  those  of  his  Sath 
year. 

*  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  "271. 

*  Id.  ibid.  Tlie  words  of  the  answer  are,  '*  Le  roi  voet  q'il 
soit  fait  p'  bon  conseil."' 

"  Rot.  Franc.  37  E.  III.  m.  11.  '  Id.  ibid. 

**  I  know  not  the  precise  meaning  of  this  sentence. 
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in  divers  ways  before  the  said  council,  the  king  could  not  without  good  advice  appoint  a  remedy ;  but  that 
he  would,  upon  deliberation  with  his  council,  do  whatever  should  be  for  the  advantage  and  ease  of  the  Com- 
mons, without  changing  the  money  or  reducing  it  in  value.  At  the  same  time  the  Commons  fartlier 
petitioned,  that  the  moneyers*  should  be  charged  to  make  a  moiety  of  the  gold  into  raailles  andferlings,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  common  people,  who  could  not  purchase  their  victuals  and  other  small  articles  with  the 
nobles.  The  king's  answer  stated  that  such  condition  was  fully  contained  in  the  indenture  between  the 
king  and  the  moneyers.- 

In  this  parliament  a  statute  was  made,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  goldsmiths,  as  well  in  London  as 
elsewhere  within  the  realm,  should  make  all  manner  of  vessel,  and  other  work,  of  silver,  well  and  lawfully 
of  the  allay  of  good  sterling ;  and  that  every  master-goldsmith  should  have  a  mark  by  himself,  which  mark 
should  be  known  to  those  who  should  be  assigned  by  the  king  to  survey  their  work  and  allay.  That  the 
said  goldsmiths  should  not  set  their  mark  upon  their  works  until  the  said  surveyors  should  have  made  their 
assay  as  should  be  ordained  by  the  king  and  his  council ;  and  that,  after  their  assay,  they  should  set  then- 
mark,  and  then  the  goldsmith  his  mark,  for  which  he  was  to  answer. 

That  no  goldsmith  should  take  for  any  vessel  white  and  plain  for  the  weight  of  a  goldsmith's  pound, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  price  of  two  marks  of  Paris  weight,  but  eighteen  pence,  as  it  was  done  at  Paris. 

That  no  goldsmith,  making  white  vessel,  should  meddle  with  gilding,  and  they  that  gilded  should  not 
meddle  to  make  white  vessel ;  and  that  they  who  should  be  so  assigned  in  everj-  town,  should  make  their 
searches  as  oftentimes  as  should  be  ordained. 

That,  in  case  of  default  on  the  part  of  the  goldsmiths,  they  should  incur  the  pain  of  forfeiture  to  the 
king  of  the  value  of  the  metal  which  should  be  found  faulty.^ 

1364.  By  another  statute  of  the  following  year,  it  was  ordained  that  no  one  should  carry  out  of  the 
realm  gold  nor  silver,  in  plate  nor  in  money,  saving  the  victuallers  of  fish  that  fished  for  herring  and  other 
fish,  and  they  that  should  bring  fish  within  the  realm  in  small  vessels,  and  did  not  meddle  with  other  mer- 
chandizes, and  that  according  to  the  arbitrement  of  the  Chancellor. 

The  laws  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  money  were  now  dispensed  with  in  favour  of  divers 
persons,  each  of  whom  was  permitted  to  carry  out  of  the  kingdom  four-score  pounds  of  sterlings,  in  gold  or 
silver,  to  La  Baye  in  Britany,  for  the  purchase  of  salt,  on  condition  that  they  should  give  security  to  import 
salt  to  that  amount  into  Harwich.^ 

But  in  even,-  other  case,  the  collectors  of  the  customs  in  the  different  ports  were  commanded  to  search 
strictly  all  persons,  ships,  and  small  vessels,  which  should  pass  out  of  such  ports,  and  to  take  care  that  no  one 
carried,  or  caused  to  be  carried,  gold  or  silver  in  money,  bullion,  or  plate,  or  in  vessels,  jewels,  or  in  any 
other  form,  out  of  the  realm,  without  the  king's  special  license.'' 

In  the  month  of  April  in  this  year,  John,  king  of  France,  died  at  tlie  Savoy.  This  monarch  had,  from 
his  first  arrival  in  England,  employed  secret  agents  in  London,  and  in  other  places,  who  privately  collected 
the  picked  gold  money  of  the  realm.'  This  they  formed  into  plates,  and  packed  in  barrels,  to  be  carried 
into  France.  He  likewise  collected  bows,  arrows,  and  other  weapons.  On  his  death-bed  he  sent  for  King 
Edward,  and  confessed  to  him  what  he  had  done,  and  entreated  his  forgiveness,  which  the  king  kindly 
granted,  but  ordered  the  things  so  collected  to  be  seized,  and  severely  punished  such  of  his  own  subjects  as 
had  assisted  in  the  business.!^ 

This  story  rests,  as  I  believe,  upon  the  authority  of  Knyghton  alone,  and  it  certainly  but  ill  agrees  with 

'   Coignours.  i       nobles  of  bis  6rsl  and  second  coinage,  which  were  considerably 

heavier  than  those  of  the  third.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  account  for 
the  scarcity  of  those  coins,  and  the  greater  plenty  of  the  others,  as 
it  is  probable  that  the  gold  so  seized  was  re-coined. 

^  Knyghton,  column  2627.  It  should  seem  that  the  Lombard 
merchants  were  somehow  involved  in  this  transaction.  For  they 
were  at  this  time  accused  of  improper  proceedings,  and  many  of 


'  Bolls  of  Parliament,  \o\.\\.  f.  •216.     Is  this  correct  ?     Were 
the  moneyers  ever  parties  in  an  indenture? 

'  Statute,  37  E.  III.  cap.  7.  editiou  1577. 
••  Statute,  3S  E.  III.  cap.  2.  edition  1577. 
>  Pat.  38  E.  III.  pt.  1  m.  7. 


'  Claus.  38  E.  III.  m.  27.  dors.  them  imprisoned  in  the    Tower,    and  hearily  inedi,—Tpodigma 

'  Electum  aurum  regni.     These  words  probably  mean   the  Xeustriec,  p.  525. 
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tliat  noble  maxim  of  the  French  monarch,  that,  if  good  faith  should  be  totally  abandoned  by  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, it  ought  still  to  find  a  place  in  the  breast  of  princes.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  Knyghton 
lived  at  the  time  in  which  the  transaction  is  stated  by  him  to  have  taken  place,"  and  that  his  account 
receives  some  collateral  confirmation  from  the  poverty  of  the  French  kingdom  at  that  period,^  from  the 
punishment  of  the  Lombards  above  mentioned,''  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  French  money  having 
been  fraudulently  debased  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  payment  for  King  John's  ransom  in  1361.* 

1365.  In  this  year  particular  orders  were  sent  out  to  Calais,  commanding  the  governor  and  the  chief  oflB- 
cers  of  the  principal  the  places  in  Ponthieu,  to  make  strict  search,  in  order  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  money,  &c. 
out  of  the  realm,  except  by  known  merchants,  for  the  fair  exercise  of  their  merchandizing;  and  to  seize  all  such 
as  they  might  find,  and  keep  it  safe  until  further  orders.^  And  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  proclamation  was 
made  there,  that  no  one  should  presume,  on  forfeiture  of  every  thing  that  could  be  forfeited,  to  make  ex- 
change of  money,  either  openly  or  secretly,  with  any  but  known  merchants,  and  that  in  the  way  of  merchan- 
dize, and  on  no  other  account  whatsoever.'"' 

1366.  His  fortieth  year  was  made  remarkable  by  an  order  that  Peter-pence  should  be  no  more  gathered 
and  paid  to  Rome." 

This  tax  was  one  principal  drain  by  which  the  coins  were  carried  out  of  the  realm.  It  was  not,  however, 
entirely  abolished  by  this  order,  for  Fabian  relates  that  it  was  still  gathered,  in  his  time,  in  sundry  shires  of 
England ;8  nor  did  it  cease  to  be  paid  until  it  was  forbidden  by  a  statute  in  the  25th  year  of  Henry  VIII. ^ 

1367.  So  much  light  foreign  money  had  been  brought  into  the  realm,  that  it  was  now  found  necessary 
to  issue  an  order  that  no  money  of  the  coin  of  Scotland,  nor  of  any  other  country,  nor  any  other  kind  of 
money,  except  the  king's  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  should  be  current  in  the  kingdom.  And  proclamation  was 
commanded  to  be  made,  that  no  one,  either  merchant  or  other,  should  receive  or  pay  any  money  of  the 
Scotish  mint.'" 

The  coins  were  also  greatly  falsified,  and  Walter  de  Serlely  and  John  Halle  were  appointed  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  counterfeiters,  and  to  bring  them  to  justice;  in  which  all  sheriffs,  &c.  were  commanded  to  assist 
them." 

1369.  In  his  forty-third  year  Edward  resumed  the  title  of  King  of  France,  because  Charles  the  then 
reigning  monarch  had  broken  the  peace  made  by  Edward  with  his  father  King  John,  in  consequence  of 
which  Edward  renounced  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France.'^  The  seals  on  which  that  title  had  been  omitted 
were  now  called  in,  and  others  ordered  to  be  made  on  which  it  should  be  inserted."  The  same  alteration 
doubtless  took  place  in  the  legend  of  his  coins,  but  I  have  never  met  with  any  record  to  that  eflfect. 

The  laws  which  regulated  the  goldsmith's  trade  were  now  enforced  with  such  rigour  that  William  de 
Mulsho  and  John  de  Newenham  were  commanded  to  examine  by  the  touch,  or  by  other  methods,  certain 
vessels  of  silver,  and  belts  of  gold,  which  William  de  Montacute  Earl  of  Salisbury  had  caused  to  be  made  by 
goldsmiths  of  London,  of  less  fineness  than  the  ordinance  required,  and  to  report  the  assay  to  the  king  in 
Chancerj'.n 

About  the  same  time  William  de  Sloke,  canon  of  Dunmowe,  was  notoriously  suspected  of  counterfeiting 
the  money  of  gold  and  silver;  a  writ  was  therefore  issued  to  the  king's  Serjeants  at  arms,  commanding  them 


'  According  to  Holinshed,  he  was  alive  in  1386.  Vol.  ii.  p.  430. 

'  King  John  paid  three  millions  of  francs,  gave  away  all 
Aquitaine  (at  least  all  that  he  held  tliere),  besides  otlier  territories 
and  towns,  to  the  quantity  of  a  third  part  of  his  dominions;  by 
which  means  he  so  impoverished  the  kingdom,  that  for  a  long  time 
after,  the  current  coin  of  it  was  nothing  but  bits  of  leather  with  a 
silver  nail  in  the  middle  of  them.  [Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Comines, 
vol.  i.  p.  507.] 

"  See  note  [9]  p.  231. 

'  See  these  annals  under  that  year. 

'•  Rot.  Franc.  39  E.  III.  m.  6.     Jti/mer,  vi.  475. 

^  Rot.  Franc.  39  E.  III.  m.  7.  The  same  proclamation  was 
ordered  to  be  made  in  Abbeville  and  Crotoye. 


'  Cooper's  Chronicle,  folio  245.  Stowe,  p.  461.  He  says 
th.1t  Si.  Peter's  pence  is  the  king's  alms,  and  all  that  had  twenty 
pennyworth  of  good,  of  one  manner  cattel  in  their  house  of  their 
own  proper,  should  give  that  penny  at  Lambeth. 

'  C/ironicle,  40lh  of  Edward  III.  Fabian  died  A.  D.  1512. 
\^Xicolsoti*s  Historical  Librari/^'\ 

^  Cap.  21,  made  in  the  year  1533. 

">  CI.  41  E.  Ill.m.  4.  dors. 

"  Pat.  41  E.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  8.  dors. 

"  Vase.  43  E.  III.  m.  "2.     liymer,  vi.  p.  643. 

'»  CI.  43  E.  III.  m.  18.  dors.     Bolts  of  Pari.  vol.  ii.p.  460. 

"  CI.  43  E.  III.  m.  35. 
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to  punish  and  chastise  him,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  so,  according  to  his  deserts,  and  to  search  all  houses, 
chambers,  &c.  where  the  said  William  was  accustomed  to  work,  and  to  seize  all  his  engines,  and  his  body 
also,  wherever  they  might  be  found,  either  within  liberties  or  without,  and  to  bring  him  to  London,  and 
deliver  him  to  the  sheriffs,  who  were  to  keep  him  safely  in  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  until  he  should  be  otherwise 
disposed  of.     The  engines  to  be  brought  before  the  king's  council,  and  to  be  put  where  they  should  order.' 

The  ordinance  of  1367,  respecting  foreign  coins,  was  repeated  in  1371." 

In  this  year  William  Wymeswold,  canon  of  the  house  of  St.  Gilbert  de  Sempyngham,  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  king,  to  answer  to  a  charge  brought  against  him  of  having  exported  money  contrary  to  the 
statute.'  On  the  20th  of  May,  an  indenture  was  made  between  the  King  and  Bardet  de  Malepilys,  of 
Florence,  for  monies  for  Calais,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  indenture  of  his  25th  year;"*  and  in 
the  following  year  there  was  another  to  the  same  effect.^ 

1372.  Proclamation  was  at  this  time  ordered  to  be  made,  that  no  one  should  receive  Scotish  gold  or 
silver  money ;  but  that  every  one  who  had  such  in  his  possession  should  bring  it  to  the  king's  office  for 
receiving  of  bullion,  where  he  should  have  its  value.  And  if  such  money  should  be  found  on  any  person, 
after  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  it  should  be  forfeited,  one  half  to  the  king,  and  the  other 
to  the  finder  of  the  said  money.^ 

This  proclamation  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  advantage  which  the  Scotch  had  taken  of  the  difference 
in  intrinsic  value  between  their  money  and  that  of  England ;  for  they  collected  the  latter,  and  coined  it  into 
their  own  money,  which  was  of  less  weight.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  ordinance  was  insufficient  to 
check  a  practice  from  which  considerable  profit  accrued ;  for  in  the  following  year,  1373,  the  Commons 
petitioned  that  four  pence  Scotch  should  go  for  no  more  than  three  pence  English ;  and,  if  the  Scotch  should 
diminish  their  money  on  that  account,  that  the  current  value  of  it  should  be  again  brought  down, 
in  proportion  to  the  decrease.'  The  prayer  of  this  petition  was  granted,  and  a  statute  was  passed  nearly  in 
the  same  words;*  and  in  the  following  year,  1374,  proclamation  was  made  to  that  effect  in  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed.9 

A  writ  was  directed  to  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  Bristol,  bearing  date  A.  D.  1375,  by  which  they  were 
commanded  to  proclaim  the  king's  prohibition  against  the  exportation  of  Scotish  money,  or  any  foreign 
plate  of  gold  or  silver.'" 

In  1376,  Richard  Lyons,  merchant  of  London,  was  impeached  and  accused  of  divers  deceits,  extortions, 
&c.,  by  which  the  staple  of  Calais  and  the  moneyage  there  were  much  injured.  For  these  offences  he  lost 
his  franchise  of  the  city  of  London,  and  his  office  of  privy  counsellor.  His  lands  and  goods  were  seized  into 
the  king's  hands,  and  his  body  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure." 

The  injury  which  the  moneyage  of  Calais  sustained  from  his  crimes  seems  to  have  arisen  from  his 
cramping  the  trade  of  that  place,  especially  in  wool,  by  his  extortions.  I  do  not  find  that  he  committed  any 
offence  expressly  against  the  mint. 

At  the  same  time,  William  Lord  Latymer  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  privy  counsellor,  for  the  same 
and  other  offences,  in  Britany  and  elsewhere.'^ 

In  the  Parliament  of  this  year  the  Commons  petitioned  to  be  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  rendering  an 
account  in  the  Exchequer  of  the  forfeitures  of  Scotish  money.  The  king's  answer  referred  them  to  the 
provisions  made,  in  that  case,  in  the  parliament  which  was  held  in  his  47th  year.'' 

They  further  petitioned,  that  the  king  would  be  pleased  to  command  and  ordain  that  no  one  should 
presume,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  and  imprisonment,  to  convey  the  good  money  out  of  the  realm,  either 


'  Pat.  43  E.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  22.  dors.     Ri/mer,  vi.  637. 

«  CI.  45  E.III.  m.  19.  dors. 

'  CI.  4o  E.  III.  m.  29. 

*  CI.  45  E.  Ill.m.  27.  dors. 

»  CI.  46  E.  III.  m.  18.  dors. 

«  CI.  46E.  III.  m.  l.dors. 

'  BoUa  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  -318. 


«  Statute  47  E.  III.  cap.  2.     Edition  1577. 
9  Scotia,  48  E.  III.  m.  4. 

'"  CI.  49  E.  III.  m.  44.  dors.      Otterbourne  has  erroneously- 
placed  the  first  coinage  of  groats  and  h.nlf-groals  in  this  year, 
"  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  323. 
"  Id.  p.  '324. 
"  Roik  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  336. 
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privately  or  openly,  by  Letter  of  Lombard  [/.  e.  bill  of  exchange],  or  by  any  other  means.  And  that  no 
Lombard,  nor  other  person,  should  make  such  letters,  under  the  same  penalty. 

That  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  assize  should  make  inquiry  concerning  the  matter;  and  that  no  one, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture,  should  give  any  hindrance  therein. 

In  the  king's  answer  he  stated,  that  he  had  already  provided  against  such  offences  by  divers  statutes 
and  other  means;  that  he  was  then  proceeding  against  the  Holy  Father,  the  Pope,  in  that  very  business; 
and  that  lie  was  ready  to  do,  from  time  to  time,  whatever  might  be  effectual.' 

It  appears  that  a  greater  part  of  the  money  which  was  carried  out  of  the  realm,  was  conveyed  by  the 
pope's  collector  (an  alien  and  a  subject  of  France),  and  by  the  cardinals  procurators,  who  likewise  discovered 
the  secrets  of  the  state. 

The  remedy  which  it  was  proposed  to  apply  to  these  mischiefs  was,  that  it  should  be  ordained  in 
Parliament,  and  proclaimed  throughout  the  realm,  that  no  one,  either  alien  or  native,  should  in  future,  upon 
pain  of  life  and  limb,  act  as  procurator  for  the  pope,  the  cardinals,  or  any  other  residing  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
And  it  was  assigned  as  a  reasonable  canse  for  this  ordinance,  that  the  money  of  the  realm  must  be  preserved 
during  the  war,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same,  and  of  the  king's  state. 

It  was  likewise  proposed  to  inquire  into  the  wealth  which  the  pope's  collector  was  supposed  to  have 
gotten  together.= 

The  declining  health  of  Edward  probably  suspended  these  proceedings,  as  nothing  further  occurs 
respecting  them  during  the  short  remainder  of  his  reign,  which  terminated  with  his  life  on  the  21st  of  June 
AD.  1377. 

On  his  English  coins  his  name  is  variously  written.  His  gold  money  gives  it  edwr.  edwar.  or 
EDWAUD ;  his  silver  sometimes  edward,  but  more  usually  edwardvs. 

After  his  conquest  of  France  he  added  the  title  of  that  kingdom  to  those  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
omitted  the  dukedom  of  Aquitaine,  as  it  merged  in  the  superior  government  of  France ;  but  at  tlie  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  with  France,  in  13(>0,  he  agreed  to  relinquish  his  claim  to  that  crown,  and  accord- 
ingly his  coins  appear  without  the  title,  until  he  again  resumed  it  in  1.369,  when  the  peace  was  broken  by 
the  Dauphin  Charles,  then  regent.^ 

It  is  not  certain  whether  he  struck  any  money  in  Ireland.  If,  however,  Simon's  conjecture  have  any 
foundation,  that  the  dots  under  the  bust  were  intended  to  distinguish  the  Irish  coins  of  Edward  I.  and  II., 
it  is  possible  that  one  which  he  has  engraven  in  his  third  plate,  No.  51,  may  belong  to  this  monarch,  as  it 
has,  unlike  any  of  the  others,  three  dots,  one  in  each  angle  of  the  triangle.  But  I  fear  that  very  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  such  distinctions.  The  coin  in  question  differs  from  those  which  are  usually  given 
to  Edward  I.  and  II.  in  the  above-mentioned  particular  only:  the  name  is  written  edw,  as  it  is  on  the  rest, 
and  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  alone  appear  upon  it.* 

On  his  Anglo-Gallic  money  his  name  is  sometimes  abbreviated  to  ed.  or  written  at  length  edvakd,  or 
EDWARD,  or  given  with  a  Latin  termination,  edovaudvs,  edvardvs,  or  edwardvs. 

The  words  dei  gratia  appear  now  for  the  first  time  upon  the  English  money.  Thej^  were  inscribed 
upon  his  earliest  gold  coins,  and  afterwards  upon  the  groats,  but  never  upon  the  smaller  pieces  of  silver.  It  is 
remarkable  that  these  emphatical  words  should  not  have  obtained  a  place  upon  the  coins  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  as  they  are  found  upon  all  the  great  seals  after  the  reign  of  William  I.  They  were  used  as  early 
as  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  century  by  Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  La«-s.' 

According  to  Mr.  Bartlet's  rule  of  appropriation,  this  monarch  had  mints  in  the  following  places  in 
Ensfland : 


VILLA    BERVICI. 
CIVITAS    CANTOR. 


CIVITAS    DVXELMIE. 
DVNOLM. 


CIVITAS    DVEEME. 
VILLA   DVREMMIE. 


CIVITAS    EEORACI. 
CIVITAS  LONDON'. 


LONDONIENSIS. 
VILLA    KADINGY. 


'   Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  338. 

^  Ibid.  339 

■'  The  style  upon  his  earliest  great  seals  is  copied  from  that 
on  his  father's ;  but  after  he  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  France 
it  runs  thus : 


eDWARDVS:    Del:  GRACFA:  RCX  :  FRAXCie  :  eX 
ANELie:  LT:   DO.rlNVS  :  {.IBeRNIe. 

[Saiidford  and  Speed.'] 
*  His  Irish  money,   if  any  were  struck  by  him,  difTers  only 
in   the  three  dots  from  the  specimens  engraven  in  Plate  II.  of 
Silver  Coins.  ^  Wilkins,  Leg.  Ang  Sai.  p.  14. 
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In  Ireland,  if  the  three  dots  in  the  triangle  should  be  supposed  to  mark  his  coinage,  his  mint  was 

CIVITAS    CORCACIE. 

He  had  also,  according  to  a  MS.  list  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Combe,  another  mint  in 

DVBLIS. 

His  Anglo-Gallic  coins  appear  to  have  been  struck  at 


BORDEAIX. 


He  also  Struck  money  at  Antwerp   (see  under  the  year   1337);  and  appointed  moneyers  at  Ghent, 
Bruges,  and  Ypres  (see  the  year  1346). 


EDWARD  THE  BLACK  PRINCE. 


On  the  19th  of  Jul)-,  in  the  year  1362,  the  king  granted  to  his  son,  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
principality  of  Aquitaine  and  Giiscony,  to  hold  during  his  life,  even  though  those  provinces  sjiould  be  here- 
after erected  into  the  title  and  dignity  of  a  kingdom :  the  power  of  doing  which  the  king  reserved  to 
himself  in  the  grant. 

At  the  same  time  he  gave  to  his  son  the  privilege  of  coining  monies  of  gold  and  silver,  or  of  any 
other  kind  whatsoever ;  and  of  granting  to  the  masters  and  workmen  of  the  same,  such  indulgences  and 
privileges  as  were  commonly  used  to  be  allowed  to  them.' 

Under  the  authority  of  this  grant  he  struck  various  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  billon,  specimens  of  which 
are  engraven  in  the  plates  of  Anglo-Gallic  money.     On  these  coins  he  invariably  styles  himself  primo- 

GENITVS    REGIS    ANGLI.E,    and    PRINCEPS    A0V1TANI.5:. 

In  13fi7,  from  the  neglect  of  Peter,  whom  he  had  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  to  provide  money 
for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  coining  his  plate. - 

The  coins  of  this  prince  must  have  been  struck  between  the  year  136-2  and  1373,  for  in  the  first  of 
those  years  his  authority  to  strike  money  is  dated,  and  in  the  last  he  resigned  into  his  father's  hands  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine.  Persons  were  then  appointed  to  receive  the  rents,  &c.j  and  to  account  to  the  kino-  for 
them. 

His  mints,  as  far  as  can  be  conjectured  from  initial  letters  upon  his  coins,  were  situated  in  the  followino- 
places : — 

AGEN.  BORDEAUX.  POICTIERS.  ROCHELLE. 


JOHN,  KING  OF  CASTILLE  AND  LEON. 

The  power  of  coining  was  also  granted  by  King  Edward  to  his  fourth  son,  John  King  of  Castille  and 
Leon,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  received,  on  the  l'2th  of  June  1377,  full  privilege  and  authority  to  strike 
money  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metal,  of  any  impression,  alloy,  or  number  (except  that  of  England  and 
Aquitaine),  that  he  should  please,  by  the  hands  of  Pelegrine  de  Ser,  or  any  other  lie  might  think  fit  to 
appoint,  in  the  city  of  Baion,  or  the  Castle  of  Guissen,  or  in  any  other  place  that  he  should  cliose  within  the 


'  Seldens  Titles  of  Honour,  part  ii.  chap.  4,  and  Hymer,  VI. 
364.  In  the  year  13oo  ihe  Prince  took  proper  measures  for  the 
defence  of  Gasconv,  "  and  adding  to  and  repairing  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Bourdeaus,  and  other  castles.  As  his  expenses  were 
large,  he  caused  to  be  coined  new  pieces  of  gold  for  the  wages  of 
his  soldiers,  according  to  a  commission  from  the  king  his  father." 
\^CoUins's  Life  of  Edward  the  Black  PrincCy  p.  58.  He  quotes  Stow 
as  his  authority.]      Tiiese  caimot  be  properly  considered  as  the 


coins  of  Edward,   for  they   were  probably  struck   in  his  father's 
name. 

'  Sandford's  Genealogical  Histori/^  p.  186.  Froissart's  account 
of  this  circumstance  is  somewhat  ditferent.  He  says,  when 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  determined  (o  assist  Don  Pedro  in  re- 
covering the  kingdom  of  Castille,  he  had  his  plate,  both  of  gold  and 
silver,  with  which  he  was  plentifully  furnished,  broken  and  coined 
into  money.      [Johnes's  Translation  of  Froissarl,  vol.  i.  p.  695.] 


VOL.   I.  2    H 
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senesclialsbip  of  the  Grandes  Landes  [Landarum],  for  two  years  next  ensuing  tbe  date  of  the  writ,  taking  to 
himself  the  whole  profits  arising  therefrom.' 

It  is  probable  that  this  grant  was  occasionally  renewed  during  the  life  of  bis  father ;  for  in  the  third  of 
Richard  II.,  1380,  one  occurs  precisely  in  the  terms  of  this  (excepting  in  the  insertion  of  avunculv.m  in 
the  place  of  filivm)  for  two  years. - 

1388.  About  eight  years  afterward  be  was  appointed  tbe  king's  locum  tenens  in  Gascony,  when  a 
further  power  of  striking  money  in  that  country  was  granted  to  him,  with  authority  to  punish  offenders  as 
the  case  mio-bt  require.  This  power,  however,  was  not  given  to  him  for  bis  own  honour  and  advantage,  but 
the  money  was  to  be  struck  in  tbe  king's  name,  and  for  his  profit.^ 

On  tbe  2d  of  March,  1389,  tbe  king  granted  to  him  tbe  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  with  all  its  royalties,  &c.  &c. 
and  with  special  authority  to  coin  money  of  gold,  silver,  or  any  other  metal,  and  to  change  it  as  often,  and 
in  such  manner  as  should  seem  expedient  to  him  (any  custom  of  former  times  notwithstanding),  and  to 
allow  to  the  masters  and  workmen  such  privileges  as  had  been  accustomed.'' 

His  coins  of  gold  and  of  billon,  if  any  were  struck  by  him,  have  perished  ;  but  a  silver  penny  was  pre- 
served in  the  cabinet  of  M.  Venuti,  who  engraved  it,  accompanied  with  tbe  following  description  : — "  Whilst 
I  was  composing  this  dissertation  I  purchased  a  silver  penny  of  this  prince,  which  is  engraven  at  figure  25  of 
my  plate  of  coins.  On  one  side  is  the  king's  bead  and  bust,  bearing  a  crown  with  large  fleurs-de-lys,  open 
and  adorned  with  roses.  Round  it  this  legend,  ioann.  rex.  On  tbe  reverse  is  written  castelle  et 
LEGioNis.  In  tbe  middle  three  towers,  or  tbe  gates  of  a  city.  In  the  field  b.  s.,  and  in  the  exergue  b, 
which  may  signify  that  this  piece  was  minted  at  Bayonne  of  the  coinage  of  Castille."^ 

It  is  not  known  into  whose  hands  this  penny  passed  after  the  death  of  Venuti;  I  must  therefore  refer  to 
Dr.  Ducarel's  engraving,  which  is  itself  no  more  than  tbe  copy  of  Venuti's  plate. 

Dr.  Ducarel  observes  that  the  letters  b.  s.,  mentioned  by  Venuti,  were  omitted  in  bis  engraving  ;  and 
it  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  the  T  in  et  is  wanting  between  castei.le  and  legionis  ;  but  whether  tbe 
omission  be  Venuti's  or  Dr.  Ducarel's,  there  is  now  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  be  somewhat  extraordinary  that  tbe  King  of  Castille  should  have  struck  at 
Bayonne  a  coin  professedly  (according  to  M.  Venuti's  idea)  of  the  coinage  of  Castille.  Is  it  not  more  pro- 
bable that  tbe  letter  b  (which  is  the  sole  foundation  for  tbe  conjecture  that  it  was  minted  there)  is  the  initial 
of  Burgos,  the  ancient  capital  of  Old  Castille  ? 

Should  this  conjecture  prove  to  be  well  founded,  the  coin  in  question  must  no  longer  retain  its  place  in 
these  annals,  as  the  mint  of  Castille  was  never,  in  any  way,  dependent  upon  the  crown  of  England. 


RICHARD  II. 

1377.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years  Richard  II.  succeeded  to  tbe  throne  of  his  grandfather,  with  all  that 
popularity  which  the  character  of  his  father,  Edward  tbe  Black  Prince,  had  entailed  upon  his  issue.  The 
commencement  of  his  reign,  however,  was  unfortunate,  for  bis  dominions  suflPered  severely  from  partial  inva- 
sions by  the  French,  and  from  inroads  of  the  Scotch. 

To  resist  these  attacks  considerable  and  constant  supplies  were  necessary,  which  occasioned  the  levying, 
of  taxes  that  were  extremely  unpopular,''  and  which  laid  tbe  foundation  for  tbe  ruin  of  this  weak  and  un- 
happy monarch. 


'  Vase.  51  E.  III.  m.  1.     Symer,  vii.  p.  148. 
'  Vase.  3  R.  II.  ra.  2.      Symer ,  vii.  p.  244. 
'  Rot.  Vase.  11  R.  II.  m.  1.     Ducarel,  p.  55. 
"    Vase.  13  R.  II.  ra.  6.      Synier,  vii.  p.  659. 
*  Ducarel,  p.  52,   from  Dissertation  sur  les  Monnoyes  que  les 
Anglois  Jrapjjees  en  Aquitaine,  &e.,  par  51.  Venuti,  p.  162. 


issued  for  the  discovering  ofblaek  money  and  other  subterraneous 
treasure,  hidden  of  old  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  in  whose- 
soever hands  It  might  be,  and  to  seize  it  to  the  king's  use. 
[Pat.  I.  R.  II.  pt.  3.  m.  35.  dors.]  He  afterwards  claimed 
black  money  to  the  amount  of  150  lbs.  of  full  weight,  which  had 
been  found  in  that  county,  as  belonging  to  him  in  right  of  his 


*  Amongst  other  expedients  to  procure  money,  a  writ  was       j       crown.     [CI.  1  R.  II.  m.  17.] 


RICHARD    II. 
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1378  or  1379.  The  troubles  of  his  reign  did  not  altogetlier  prevent  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  mint ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that,  in  his  second  year,  the  Commons  petitioned,  that  whereas  they  had  been 
informed,  by  the  officers  of  the  mint  of  the  Tower  of  London,  that  from  the  want  of  proper  regulations, 
gold  and  silver  were  not  brought  into  the  realm,  but  on  the  contrary  had  been  and  still  were  exported; 
and  that  the  money  which  remained  in  the  kingdom  was,  by  clipping  and  other  means,  become  extremely 
feeble;'  which  mischief  increased  daily.  And  that  the  said  officers  declared,  that  if  a  remedy  were  not 
speedily  applied,  the  king  would  receive  no  more  than  four  shillings  where  he  then  received  five. 

It  was  further  stated  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  said  officers,  that  the  money  should  not  be  altered  in  any 
point,  but  that  provision  might  be  made  for  bringing  gold  and  silver  into  the  realm,  and  for  retaining,  as 
much  as  might  be,  that  which  was  already  tliere,  and  that  such  as  remained  might  be  kept  good  and  heavy, 
as,  according  to  the  nature  of  it,  it  ought  in  reason  to  be ;  for  the  advantage  of  the  king  and  of  the  whole 
realm,  of  the  English  merchants  who  should  sell  their  wool  at  Calais,  and  of  those  likewise  who  should  buy 
goods  in  Flanders  to  import  into  England,  and  of  all  the  consumers  of  the  above-mentioned  articles. 

The  king,  in  his  answer,  expressed  his  readiness  to  be  advised  by  the  officers  of  the  mint,  the  merchants, 
and  others  experienced  in  such  matters,  and  to  apply  the  best  remedy  which  could  be  devised.- 

Orders  were  given,  in  consequence,  to  the  collectors  of  the  customs,  to  take  care  that  the  ordinances, 
which  required  the  merchants  to  bring  certain  quantities  of  bullion  to  the  mint,  for  their  wool,  &c.,  should 
be  enforced.^ 

The  Commons  stated  still  further,  in  their  petition,  that  certain  weights  for  bread,  and  measures  for 
beer,  such  as  the  gallon,  pottle,  and  quart,  were  ordained  by  statute,-*  and  that  they  the  said  Commons  had 
no  small  money  to  pay  for  the  smaller  measures,  which  was  greatly  injurious  to  them ;  and  therefore  they 
prayed  that  it  would  please  the  king  and  council  to  command  that  halfpennies  and  farthings  should  be  made 
in  order  to  pay  for  the  smaller  measures,  and  other  little  purchases ;  for  God,  and  for  works  of  charity  ;  and 
that  the  victuallers  throughout  the  realm  should  be  charged  to  sell  their  victuals  answerably  to  the  size  of  the 
money. 

This  was  promised  to  be  done,  as  soon  as  the  king  could  provide  bullion  for  that  purpose.* 

Their  petition  prayed,  still  further,  that  no  person  should  bring  into  the  realm  cloth  of  gold,  or  of  silk, 
handkerchiefs,  precious  stones,  or  any  manner  of  jewels,  or  of  furs;  nor  convey  any  wool  out  of  England  for 
the  time  to  come,  unless  he  should  bring  two  shillings  of  sterlings  in  bullion  for  every  pound,  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  within  the  realm.     This  to  continue  until  the  next  parliament. 

In  consequence  of  this  part  of  the  petition  it  was  ordained  in  parliament,  that  from  the  Feast  of  St.  John 
next  ensuing,  every  merchant  should,  for  each  pound  of  cloth  of  gold,  &c.,  which  he  imported,  bring  in 
bullion  of  gold  or  silver  to  the  value  of  twelve  sterlings  to  the  Tower  of  London,  until  the  next  parliament, 
in  order  to  try  whether  it  vvould  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  king  and  the  realm,  or  not.^ 

In  the  same  parliament  it  was  ordained,  that  (whereas  the  gold  and  silver  worked  by  English  goldsmiths 
was  oftentimes  less  fine  than  it  ought  to  be,  because  the  goldsmiths  were  their  own  assayers)  from  that  time 
every  goldsmith  should  have  his  own  proper  mark  upon  his  work,  and  that  the  assay  of  touch  should  belong 
to  the  mayors  and  governors  of  cities  and  boroughs,  with  the  assistance  of  the  master  of  the  mint  if  there 
should  be  occasion ;  and  that  the  work  should  bear  the  mark  of  the  city  or  borough  where  it  was  assayed. 

Moreover,  it  was  ordained  that  every  goldsmith  of  England  should  have,  from  that  time,  his  proper  mark 
to  himself;  and  if  any  vessel  should  be  found  within  the  realm,  after  the  nativity  of  St.  John  next  ensuing. 


*  Hearne  says,  that  the  Wickliffites  were  encouragers  of  the 
counterfeiters  of  the  money.  The  whole  passage  is  curious  — 
"  Quemadniodum  et  perduellium  monetreque  corruptorum  simi- 
liter* fautores  fuisse  Wicclevitas,  qui  postea  orti  sunt,  ex  iisdem 
itidem  patere  potest  historicis.  Quippe  quos  hypocritas  fuisse 
nemo  pernegabit,  qui  unquam,  qua;  de  illis  memorise  prodita  sunt, 

•  He    had  just   before    mentioned    that    the   enemies    of  this 
country  were  guilty  of  such  offences  against  the  money. 


ea,  quEB  decet,  altentionc  perlegerit."  [Preface  to  Heminoford, 
p. Ixxiv.] 

'  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  04. 

3   CI.  2  R.  II.  m.  2. 

*  Tlie  ancient  assize  of  bread,  &c.  and  of  money,  was  recog- 
nised and  confirmed  in  this  year.      [Pat.  2  R.  II.  pt.  ii.  m.  20.] 

'  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  64. 

«  Ibid.  p.  66. 
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without  the  mark  of  the  goldsmith  wiio  made  it,  or  of  worse  allay  than  sterling,  the  said  goldsmith  should 
pay,  to  the  party  complaining,  double  the  value  of  the  said  vessel,  and  also  be  committed  to  prison,  and  make 
fine  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crime. 

And  also  that  the  king  should  assign  such  persons  as  he  should  please  to  make  the  said  assay,  as  well 
in  London  as  elsewhere,  as  often  as  should  be  necessary ;  and,  after  the  assay  should  be  made,  to  stamp  the 
work  with  another  mark,  to  be  appointed  by  the  king.  And  it  was  agreed  that  the  ordinance  should 
commence  from  the  said  Feast  of  St.  John,  and  continue  until  the  next  parliament,  to  try  whether  it  would 
be  advantageous  or  not.' 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1379,  or  in  the  beginning  of  1380,  several  petitions  respecting  Ireland 
were  presented  by  the  Commons. 

In  one  of  which  they  stated,  that  because  merchants  for  their  own  advantage  did  carry  out  of  that  land 
gold  and  silver  to  make  their  merchandises,  by  which  the  king's  subjects  were  greatly  impoverished,  they 
therefore  prayed  that  his  majesty  would  please  to  ordain  and  grant  within  that  country  mine  and  coin;  or 
mine  of  all  manner  of  metals,  and  coin  of  gold  and  silver.  And  that  every  lord  of  the  soil  might  have  within 
his  seignory  tlie  power  to  dig  mines  and  to  make  plate,  &c.,  to  be  carried  to  the  bullion,  or  to  form  vessels 
and  other  necessary  goods  (but  not  to  transmit  or  carry  it  as  merchandise  out  of  the  realm);  and  to  command 
miners  and  workmen  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance. 

The  king,  in  his  answer,  declared  it  to  be  his  pleasure  that  every  one  should  mine  and  dig  within  his 
own  proper  soil,  in  that  country,  gold,  silver,  and  all  other  metals,  for  six  years  to  come,  rendering  to  the 
king  tlie  ninth  part;  and  that  whoever  should  make  plate,  or  piece  of  gold  or  silver  so  dug,  and  should  carry 
it  to  the  king's  mint  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  should  receive  from  thence  the  king's  money  to  the  value,  saving 
the  king's  seignorage,  and  the  accustomed  fees  for  coinage.  The  said  plate,  piece,  or  other  bullion,  not  to 
be  sent  forth  or  carried  as  merchandise  out  of  the  said  country,  without  especial  permission  from  the  king  by 
his  letters,  except  into  England,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same,  if  it  should  be  found,  or  the  value  of  the 
same,  to  be  paid  by  those  who  should  be  convicted.^ 

In  the  year  1380  the  Commons  again  represented  the  great  inconveniences  which  they  sustained  from 
the  want  of  halfpennies  and  farthings,  with  wiiich  they  iiad  been  accustomed  to  purchase  small  quantities  of 
bread  and  beer,  but  which  were  then  wanting  all  over  England.  They  therefore  petitioned  that  such  coins 
might  be  made,  and  circulated  amongst  the  common  people  to  their  great  relief,  and  tiiat  out  of  every  pound 
weight  coined  there  should  be  made  three-fourths  of  halfpennies  and  farthings,  of  the  same  weight  and 
fineness  as  heretofore. 

It  was  promised,  in  answer,  that  a  certain  quantity  should  be  made  for  the  ease  of  the  people,  with  the 
advice  of  the  council.^ 

In  a  writ  of  this  same  year,  directed  to  the  customers  of  the  Port  St.  Botulph  (now  Boston,  in 
Lincolnshire),  it  was  recited,  that  it  had  been  ordained  in  the  parliament  holden  at  Westminster  in  the 
second  year  of  the  king,  for  the  increase  of  money  of  gold  and  silver  within  the  realm  of  England,  that  for 
every  pound  weight  of  cloth  of  gold  or  of  silk,  or  of  women's  garments,  of  gems  or  stones,  of  jewels,  and  of 
furs  imported,  also  for  every  pound  of  gold  or  silver,  by  number,  arising  from  the  sale  of  wool,  &c.,  within 
the  realm,  after  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  following  year,  the  merchant  should  bring  to  the 
Tower  of  London  bullion  of  gold  or  silver  to  the  value  of  twelve  sterlings,  for  the  cloths,  &c ,  within  half  a 
year  after  their  importation,  and  for  the  wool,  &c.  within  one  year  after  their  exportation,  to  be  delivered  to 
the  master  and  warden  of  the  king's  mints  in  the  said  Tower,  by  whom  the  king's  money  should  be  paid  for 
the  said  bullion,  according  to  right.  The  said  merchants  to  give  sufficient  security  to  the  customers  of  the 
ports  where  their  goods  should  be  imported,  or  from  wiience  they  should  be  exported,  for  the  due  observance 
of  the  ordinance;  and  the  customers  were  commanded  to  enforce  the  ordinance,  which  was  to  extend  only 
to  the  parliament  which  should  be  next  holden,  in  order  that  a  judgment  might  be  formed  of  its  utility. 

And  whereas  several  merchants  (who  had  brought  in  cloths,  &c.  or  exported  wool,  &c.  had  delivered 

'  RoUi  of  ParliameiU,  vol.  iii.  p.  66.  |  =  Ibitl.  vol.  iii.  p.  86.  |  '  Ibid.  p.  94. 
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at  the  Tower  sufficient  quantities  of  bullion,  according  to  the  ordinance,  and  had  received  their  acquittances 
from  the  officers  of  the  mint)  had  petitioned  the  king  that  their  securities  given  to  the  customers  might  be 
returned  to  them,  therefore  the  king  commanded  the  customers  to  examine  their  acquittances,  and  if  all 
appeared  to  be  just  and  right,  to  deliver  up  their  securities  without  delay.  The  said  letters  of  acquittance 
to  be  exhibited  before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  in  order  that  the  master  of  the  mint  might  be  charged 
with  the  profit  arising  from  the  aforesaid  bullion  so  delivered  to  him.' 

1381.  During  the  sitting  of  parliament  in  this  year  the  Commons  presented  a  petition,  in  which  they 
represented  the  kingdom  as  being  in  a  state  of  the  most  wretched  want;  and  entreated  the  King  and  the 
Lords,  before  they  terminated  their  session,  to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  great  poverty  of  the  realm, 
which  was  totally  devoid  of  treasure,  and  of  every  other  good,  in  comparison  of  what  was  therein  aforetime. 
This  they  stated  to  have  arisen  from  divers  causes;  namely,  from  the  money  of  gold  and  silver  being  carried 
out  of  the  realm,  and  the  remainder  being  clipped  for  the  most  part,  to  the  loss,  in  one  pound  weight  of 
gold,  of  thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence,  and  even  more;  from  the  expensive  wars;  and  from  the  low  value 
to  which  various  commodities  of  the  realm  were  then  reduced.-  On  those  and  other  accounts  the  kingdom 
had  been  declining  into  poverty  for  sixteen  years  and  upwards,  without  remedy.  They  therefore  prayed 
that  their  thrice-honoured  lords  would  consider  those  things,  and  provide  accordingly. ^ 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  petition  received  any  answer ;  and  it  is  probable  that  none  was  given,  as 
the  Commons,  on  the  13th  of  December  in  the  same  year,  recapitulated  their  requests  in  the  presence  of 
the  king  himself;  amongst  which  they  insisted  strongly  upon  the  mischiefs  that  were  occasioned  by  the 
impairing  and  exporting  the  money.  Of  these  requests  the  king  took  no  notice  in  his  answer;  but  stated 
his  great  expenses,  and  his  debts  in  consequence  of  them,  and  desired  that  they  might  be  discharged.-i 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  however,  the  Commons  renewed  their  petition,  and  then  received 
from  the  king  a  favourable  answer,  which  echoed  the  words  of  the  petition,  and  the  substance  of  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  first  statute  of  that  parliament,  the  second  chapter  whereof  forbade  the  carrying  of  money 
out  of  the  realm  without  license. 

But,  previously  to  the  passing  this  statute,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  king  and  his  council,  in 
parliament,  by  the  officers  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  representing  that  no  money,  either  of  gold 
or  silver,  was  made  in  the  said  Tower,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  king,  and  of  all  his  people. 

The  causes  of  this,  they  stated  to  be,  that  the  monies  of  gold  and  silver  beyond  the  seas  were  more 
feeble  than  the  monies  of  England  ;  on  which  account  the  merchants  could  not  bring  bullion  into  England 
for  their  profit,  nor  for  the  king's  advantage :  but  if  any  manner  of  bullion  of  gold  were  brought  into  the 
kingdom  by  persons  travelling,  it  was  sold  to  those  who  conveyed  it  out  of  England,  to  their  great  gain,  and 
to  the  injury  of  the  whole  realm. 

That  the  silver  of  England,  which  was  found  to  be  good  and  heavy,  was  taken  into  .Scotland,  because 
the  money  of  that  country  was  so  light. 

That  the  gold  of  England  being  so  good  and  heavy,  and  that  beyond  sea  so  light,  the  nobles  which 
came  from  Calais  were  gone  into  Flanders,  and  the  English  nobles  were  carried  beyond  the  sea,  to  the 
great  profit  of  those  who  exported  them,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  king,  and  of  the  whole  realm. 

That  the  money  of  gold  and  silver  of  England  was  commonly  clipped,  so  that  they  who  thought  they 
should  have  one  hundred  pounds  would  have  no  more  than  ninety,  unless  a  remedy  were  speedily  applied. 

They  therefore  prayed  that  the  afore-mentioned  points  might  be  well  examined,,  and  good  and  wise 
counsel  taken  thereupon,  and  a  remedy  shortly  applied  ;  otherwise  the  said  officers  did,  before  God  and  the 
parliament,  clear  themselves  of  the  great  mischief  ami  loss  which  they  [/.  e.  the  Parliament]  would  receive 
from  the  money,  and  which  would  increase  more  and  more.     For  if  speedy  remed)'  were  not  applied, 


'  Kolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  392. 

^  .-Vccoiding  to  Froissart  a  very  different  reason  was  assigned 
for  the  scarcity  of  money.  He  savs,  "numbers  in  the  city  of 
London,  having  heard  of  John  Ball's  preaching,  began  to  say, 
among  themselves,  that  the  kingdom  was  too    badly  governed. 


and  the  nobility  had  seized  on  all  the  gold  and  silver  coin." 
[Johites's  Froissart,  vol.  ii.  p.  461.]  N.  B.  This  wusjusi  previous 
to  Tyler's  rebellion.     Ball  was  one  of  the  seditious  preachers. 

^  Holts  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  102. 

<  Id.  p.  104. 
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they,  the  said  officers,  warned  them  that  in  a  short  time  to  come  they  would  lose  the  far  greater  part  of 
their  money  of  gold  and  silver ;  and  that  which  should  remain  would  be  so  light  that  it  could  never  be 
amended,  without  great  damage  and  irrecoverable  loss. 

In  the  answer  it  was  ordered,  that  the  warden,  master,  and  other  officers  of  the  mint,  should  be 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  lords  of  parliament  on  the  following  Saturday  or  Monday,  to  give  their 
free  advice,  and  to  declare  whatever  they  should  know  better  in  the  matter. 

Accordingly  several  persons  appeared,  and  gave  their  opinions  in  the  following  manner:, 

Richard  Leyc-  thought  that  the  reason  why  no  gold  nor  silver  was  brought  into  England,  but  on  the 
contrary  that  which  had  been  in  the  kingdom  was  exported,  was  this,  that  the  realm  expended  too  much  in 
merchandise,  such  as  grocery,  mercery,  furs,  ivory,  precious  stones,  &c. ;  and  that  exchanges  were  made  to 
the  court  of  Rome  by  various  ways. 

Article  I.^  The  remedy  which  he  proposed  was,  that  every  merchant  who  imported  goods  into 
England  should  export  an  equal  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  realm ;  and  that  no  one  should  take  out  gold 
or  silver  contrary  to  the  statutes.  Also  that  it  should  be  ordained,  that  the  search  should  be  made  in  a 
different  manner.  By  which  means  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  money  which  was  then  in  England  would 
remain,  and  great  quantities  of  money  and  bullion  would  come  in  from  the  parts  beyond  sea. 

Article  II.  For  the  enfeebling  of  the  gold  coin  by  clipping,  he  knew  no  other  remedy  than  that  it 
should  be  universally  weighed  by  those  who  took  it ;  and  that  proclamation  should  be  made  to  that  effect, 
which  would  be  less  expense  and  loss  than  the  alteration  of  the  monej',  as  might  be  plainly  proved. 

Article  III.  With  respect  to  the  great  want  of  halfpennies  and  farthings,  he  said  that  the  master 
was  bound  by  his  indenture  to  make  halfpennies  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  silver  worked.  The 
warden  of  the  mint,  therefore,  should  be  charged  to  see  that  the  master  did,  in  all  respects,  what  belonged 
to  his  office. 

Article  IV.  As  to  the  gold  not  agreeing  with  the  silver,  he  thought  that  could  not  be  remedied  unless 
the  money  were  changed:  and  to  change  it  in  any  manner  would  be  productive  of  universal  injury  to  Lords, 
Commons,  and  to  all  the  realm,  as  might  easily  be  shewn. 

Article  V.  Whereas  new  money  had  been  made  in  Flanders  and  in  Scotland,  he  advised  proclamation 
to  be  made,  that  all  manner  of  coins  of  Flanders,  Scotland,  and  of  all  other  places  beyond  the  seas,  should 
be  no  longer  current  in  England,  and  that  no  one  should  receive  them  in  payment,  except  as  bullion,  to  be 
carried  to  the  king's  mint. 

Article  VI.  That  it  would  be  altogether  for  the  better,  and  for  the  great  advantage  of  the  people,  if 
the  king  would  take  no  seignorage  for  the  recoinage  of  the  current  money  of  gold  which  was  so  much 
clipped  and  otherwise  impaired ;  and  if  the  master  should  have  for  the  working  of  one  pound  thereof,  for 
himself  and  for  his  officers,  no  more  than  ten-pence.* 

Article  VII.  Also,  for  the  increase  of  the  money  and  profit  of  the  whole  realm,  that  of  all  other 
bullion  [i.  e.  of  gold]  the  king  should  take  no  more  than  twelve-pence,  and  the  master  of  the  mint  also 
twelve-pence  for  his  work. 

Article  I.     Lincoln,  a  goldsmith,  gave  his  opinion,  as  to  the  first  article,  that  the  chief  remedy  was, 
that  no  clerk  nor  provisor  should  be  suffered  to  carry  away  any  silver  or  gold,  or  to  make  any  exchange  for . 
payments  to  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  that  no  merchant  should  be  suffered  to  covenant  for  money,  but  only 


'  As  this  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  private  individuals 
being  called  upon  for  their  opinions  respecting  the  steps  proper 
to  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  money,  I  have  given  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  were  examined  at  large.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  them  belonged  to  the  mint. 

'  Qu.  Whether  this  name  be  abbreviated?  There  is  no  mark 
of  contraction  in  the  printed  roll. 


'  I  have  added  the  number  of  the  articles  to  these  answers  by 
Leyc,  although  they  do  not  appear  in  the  printed  roll,  in  order 
that  his  opinions  may  be  more  readily  compared  with  the  others 
which  have  in  the  roll  the  numbers  affixed.  It  will  he  observed 
that  some  of  the  persons  did  not  give  answers  to  every  article,  and 
that  some  of  the  answers  are  not  numbered. 

■*  By  the  indenture,  the  king's  seignorage  was  3s.  6d.,  and 
the  master's  allowance  Is.  6d. 
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merchandise  for  merchandise ;  and  also  that  the  noble  should  remain  of  the  same  weight  as  it  had  been,  but 
at  a  greater  value. 

Article  II.  Respecting  the  second  article,  the  remedy  should  be  of  one  weight,  so  that  the  money  not 
of  legal  weight  should  be  estimated  according  to  its  value. 

Article  III.  The  remedy  for  the  third  article,  that  great  plenty  of  halfpennies  and  farthings  should 
be  made. 

Article  IV.  For  the  fourth,  that  there  should  be  one  weight  and  one  measure  throughout  the  realm, 
and  that  no  light  weight  should  be  allowed. 

Article  V.     The  remedy  for  the  fifth  article  would  be  found  on  a  reference  to  the  first. 

Article  I.  Crantren  answered  to  the  first  article,  that  no  more  in  value  of  foreign  merchandise  should 
be  consumed  within  the  realm  than  should  be  exported  of  commodities  the  growth  of  England.  And  then, 
whether  the  money  were  enhanced  or  debased,  it  would  hereafter  remain  within  the  realm,  and  increase 
according  to  the  other  remedy  following. 

And,  to  make  the  native  commodities  dear,  and  plenty  and  good  market  for  foreign  merchandise,  he 
proposed  that  all  merchants,  denizens,  and  strangers,  should,  as  often  as  they  would,  bring  their  merchan- 
dises into  the  realm,  and  sell  them  there  safely  and  peaceably  (saving  the  cities  and  boroughs  their  franchises 
respecting  retail),  provided  that  every  one  of  them  should  take  out  of  the  realm,  at  his  departure,  native 
commodities  of  equal  value  to  what  lie  brought  in. 

Also  that  exchanges,  or  other  payments  by  letters,  should  not  be  made  out  of  Flanders,  or  other  parts 
beyond  the  seas,  to  pay  in  England  for  any  merchandise. 

That  no  gold  should  be  received,  nor  be  current,  within  the  realm,  unless  it  were  of  just  weight. 

That  generally  no  gold,  nor  silver,  in  money,  plate,  jewels,  or  in  any  other  manner,  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  realm,  on  pain  heretofore  ordained ;  and  that  whosoever  should  give  information,  and  prove  the 
same,  should  have  the  fourth  part  for  his  trouble. 

That  the  esterling  of  Scotland  should  not  be  current  within  the  realm,  nor  be  received  at  greater  value 
than  one  halfpenny-farthing  English  :  and  that  the  ordinance  lately  made,  respecting  the  Scottish  groat  and 
half  groat,  should  be  kept  and  observed.' 

Article  I.  John  Hoo  said — As  to  the  first  article,  he  would  that  strict  search  should  be  made,  that  no 
man  should  carry  out  of  the  realm  gold  or  silver,  in  plate,  money,  jewels,  or  otherwise,  under  severe  penal- 
ties ;  and  that  every  merchant  who  should  bring  in  foreign  commodities  should  be  bound  to  take  out  of  the 
realm  native  commodities  of  the  same  value. 

Article  II.  As  to  the  second  article,  he  proposed  that  the  money  should  be  received  by  weight,  and 
proclamation  thereof  be  made  forthwith. 

Article  III.  That  the  officers  should  be  commanded  to  make  a  greater  number  of  halfpennies  and 
farthings,  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  those  coins. 

Article  IV.     The  fourth  article  he  considered  as  having  been  answered  in  the  second. 

Article  V.  As  to  the  fifth  article,  he  was  of  opinion  that  Scottish  money  should  be  universally  forbidden 
to  have  currency  within  the  realm. 

Richard  Aylesbury  thought  that,  provided  the  merchandise  exported  from  England  was  properly 
regulated,  that  is,  if  no  more  of  foreign  commodities  were  allowed  to  be  imported  than  the  value  of  the 
native  commodities  which  should  be  taken  out,  the  money  then  in  England  would  remain,  and  great  plenty 
would  come  from  beyond  the  seas. 

He  also  conceived  it  to  be  expedient  that  the  pope's  collector  should  be  an  Englishman,  and  that  the 
pope's  money  should  be  sent  to  him  in  merchandise  and  not  in  coin ;  and  that  the  journeys  of  pilgrims  and 
clerks  should  be  entirely  forbidden,  on  pain,  &c. 

'  This  was  the  statute  of  the  47th  of  Edward  III.,  which  reduced  the  Scottish  groat  to  three-pence  in  England. 
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For  the  feebleness  of  the  gold  which  was  occasioned  by  clipping,  he  conceived  there  was  no  other 
remedy  but  that  it  should  be  universally  weighed  by  those  who  received  it,  and  that  proclamation  should  be 
made  accordingly. 

The  agreement  of  the  gold  with  the  silver  he  believed  could  not  be  effected  unless  the  money  were 
changed ;  but  that  he  dared  not  to  propose,  on  account  of  the  general  damage  which  would  ensue. 

On  account  of  the  new  money  which  had  been  made  in  Flanders  and  in  Scotland,  he  advised  that  all 
Scottish  money  should  be  forbidden  by  proclamation,  and  also  all  other  monies  from  beyond  the  sea,  so  that 
they  should  have  no  currency  in  England,  and  that  no  one  should  take  them  in  payment  except  at  their 
value  as  bullion,  and  for  the  king's  coinage.  That  no  one  should  export  gold  or  silver,  according  to  the 
statute  in  that  case ;  and  that  an  ordinance  should  be  made  for  searchers  in  another  manner. 

And  further,  he  suggested,  by  way  of  information,  that  the  pound  of  gold  which  was  then  made  into 
the  sum  of  forty-five  nobles  (but  which  pound,  by  reason  of  clipping  and  otherwise  impairing,  was  then 
valued  at  forty-one  nobles  and  a  half)  should  be  made  into  forty-eight  nobles,  to  be  current  at  the  same 
value  as  before  ;  and  that  the  king,  and  the  master,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  mint,  should  take  from  every 
pound,  for  the  seignorage  and  working,  and  every  thing  else,  twenty  pence.' 

On  the  above  information  was  founded  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  statute  which  passed  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  king.-  UsSl,  in  form  following:  "Item,  for  the  great  mischief  which  the  realm  suffereth,  and 
long  hath  done,  for  that  gold  and  silver,  as  well  in  money,  vessel,  plate,  and  jewels,  as  otherwise  by 
exchanges  made  in  divers  manners,  is  carried  out  of  the  realm,  so  that  in  effect  there  is  none  thereof  left ; 
which  thing,  if  it  should  longer  be  suffered,  would  shortlv  be  the  destruction  of  the  said  realm,  which  God 
forbid;  it  is  assented  and  accorded,  and  the  king  enjoineth  all  manner  of  people,  merchants,  clerks,  and 
others,  as  well  strangers  as  denizens,  of  whatsoever  estate  or  condition  they  be,  upon  pain  of  as  much  as  they 
may  forfeit,  that  none  of  them,  upon  the  said  pain,  privily  or  openly,  send  nor  carry,  nor  cause  to  be  sent  or 
carried  out  of  the  said  realm,  any  gold  or  silver  in  money,  bullion,  plate,  or  vessel,  neither  by  exchanges  to 
be  made,  nor  in  any  other  manner,  except  the  wages  of  Calais,  and  of  other  the  king's  fortresses  beyond  the 
sea,  and  especially  excepted  the  prelates,  lords,  and  other  of  the  said  realm,  to  whom  sometimes  it  behoveth 
necessarily  to  make  payments  beyond  the  sea,  that  of  the  same  payments  only  they  make  exchanges  in 
England,  by  good  and  sufficient  merchants  beyond  the  sea,  especial  leave  and  license  being  first  had  therein 
of  the  king,  as  well  for  the  exchangers  as  for  the  persons  which  ought  to  make  the  payments,  containing 
expressly  the  sum  which  shall  be  so  exchanged.  And  it  is  assented,  that  the  merchants  that  so  shall  make 
exchanges  shall  be  diligently  examined  and  sworn  in  their  proper  persons,  as  often  as  they  shall  have  the 
said  license,  that  they  shall  not  send  beyond  the  sea  any  manner  of  gold  or  silver  under  the  colour  of  the 
said  exchange.  And  if,  after  proclamation  of  this  ordinance,  any  person  be  from  henceforth  duly  attainted, 
that  he  hath  caused  to  be  sent  or  airried  beyond  the  sea  any  gold  or  silver  against  this  restraint  and 
ordinance,  he  shall  forfeit  to  the  king  the  same  sura  so  carried  or  sent." 

The  statute  then  forbids  the  passage  of  all  persons,  except  lords  and  other  great  men  of  the  realm,  and 
true  and  notable  merchants,  and  the  king's  soldiers;  and  afterwards  proceeds  thus,  respecting  the  transporta- 
tion of  gold  or  silver :  "  And  the  king  commandeth  all  wardens  and  searchers  of  the  ports  and  passages 
through  England,  that  they  shall  from  henceforth  diligently  use  their  office,  and  make  good  and  straight 
search ;  and  if  any  searchers  or  wardens  of  the  ports  and  passages  through  the  said  realm,  by  negligence, 
or  in  other  manner,  do,  or  suffer  wittingly  to  be  done,  in  any  point,  the  contrary  of  the  said  article  touching 
the  money  of  gold  or  silver,  and  thereof  be  duly  convict,  he  shall  forfeit  to  the  king  bis  said  office,  and  all 
his  goods,  and  his  body  shall  be  committed  to  prison,  there  to  remain  a  whole  year  without  redemption. 
And  thereupon  whosoever   espieth,  and  proveth  duly,  that  anything  be  done  against  the  intent  of  this 

'   Soils  cf  ParUament,  vol.  iii.  p.  126.  case,   if  the  date  on  tlie  rolls  be  correclly  printed,  the  parliament 

'  I  cannot  reconcile  the  date  of  this  statute,   as  it  is  fixed  by  1  which  passed  it,   and  which,  according  to  the  preamble,    met  in 

Kunnington  in  I38I,  with  that  of  the  above  proceedings  on  the  |  November,  must  have  been  holdon  in  November  1382;   for  as  the 

Rolls  of  Pailiamciit.     The  informations  of  Leyc,  &c.  are  dated  on  fifth  year  of  Richard  ended  in  June  1382,  the  November  in  his 

the  Rolls  1381  and  1382,  5  R.  II.     Now  there  cannot,    I  think,  |  fifth  year  must  have  been   November  1381,  which  will  not  agree 

be  a  doubt  that  those  informations  preceded  the  statute.     In  that  ;  with  the  Rolls. 
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article,  whereby  the  said  forfeiture  ought  to  fall  upon  any  person,  he  shall  have  half  of  the  said  forfeiture 
for  his  trouble,  of  the  king's  gift."' 

1382  or  1383.  In  a  short  time  after,  it  was  found  expedient  to  dispense  with  this  statute  in  favour  of 
the  foreign  fishermen  who  brought  herrings  into  England.  They  therefore  were  permitted  to  pass  out  of 
the  realm  with  their  money  of  gold  or  silver.'^ 

1384  or  1385.  But  in  about  two  years  from  that  time  strict  search  w,is  again  commanded  to  be  made, 
that  no  gold  nor  silver  should  be  exported,  and  also  that  no  papal  bull,  nor  other  instruments,  should  be 
brought  into  the  realm  ;^  on  account,  no  doubt,  of  the  money  which  would  be  paid  for  them,  and  so  carried 
abroad. 

After  the  death  of  Lodowic,  earl  of  Flanders,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  assumed  the  title,  and  had 
caused  money  to  be  struck  of  less  value  than  that  which  was  current  in  Flanders  in  the  time  of  the  late  earl, 
with  the  intention  that  such  money  should  be  current  in  that  country,  which  would  be  to  the  manifest  disad- 
vantage of  the  king  of  England's  subjects  who  should  trade  there.  A  writ  was  therefore  issued  about  this 
time,  directed  to  John  de  Bourgchier,  regarder  of  Ghent  in  Flanders,  commanding  him  to  prevent  the  cur- 
rency of  such  money  within  his  jurisdiction.^ 

The  provisions  of  the  statute  which  was  made  in  his  fifth  year,  1383,  appear  to  have  been  of  little  avail ; 
for  in  the  parliament  which  was  summoned  to  be  holden  at  Westminster  on  the  Friday  next  after  the  feast 
of  St.  Luke,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  king,  but  adjourned  to  the  morrow,  and  again  to  the  Monday  following, 
Michael  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk  and  chancellor  of  England,  by  command  of  the  king  then  being  present, 
declared  the  causes  for  summoning  the  parliament.  Amongst  these  was  the  state  of  the  coins ;  concerning 
which  he  said  that  the  English  money  was  in  greater  estimation,  and  of  higher  value,  in  all  other  places  than 
in  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  on  that  account  desired  and  sought  for  beyond  measure  by  all  nations ;  and 
on  that  pretence  was  craftily  withdrawn  from  the  realm,  and  daily  carried  away,  not  only  to  the  prejudice 
and  defrauding  of  the  king,  but  to  the  manifest  impoverishing  of  the  whole  kingdom;  and  that  the  chief 
and  greatest  remedy  was  to  increase  the  value  or  price  of  the  said  money.^ 

In  this  parliament  the  king  created  Robert  de  Vere  (earl  of  Oxford)  marquis  of  Dublin ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  title,  then  unknown  in  England,"  gave  him  the  land  and  dominion  of  Ireland,  to  hold  of  the 
king,  during  his  life,  with  all  rights,  &c.  as  amply  as  the  king  himself  ought  to  have  the  same;  saving  to  the 
king  the  homages,  resort,  and  superiority  of  that  country :  the  marquis  to  pay  to  the  king  five  thousand 
marks  annually,  for  the  term  of  his  life.  Amongst  other  regalities  which  the  king  at  that  time  granted  to 
his  dearest  cousin  was  the  following — that  he  should  have  power  to  strike  and  make  gold  and  silver  money 
in  the  land  and  dominion  aforesaid,  provided  it  should  be  of  the  same  alloy  and  assay  as  the  king's  monev  of 
England." 

1386.  The  king,  however,  was  not  contented  with  the  singular  honours  which  he  had  thus  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  his  favourite,  but  added  to  them  a  fresii  grant  upon  the  13th  of  October  following.  By  this 
patent  he  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  confirmed  to  him  all  the  privileges  before 
granted,  but  in  words  somewhat  more  full  than  were  used  in  the  former  writ.  In  that,  power  was  given  to 
him  to  make  money  of  gold  and  silver  only  ;  in  this  he  had  the  further  privilege  of  striking  every  kind  of 
money  which  had  heretofore  been  coined,  either  by  the  king  or  by  any  of  his  progenitors.^  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  exercised  this  power  of  coinage  which  was  granted  to  him.  Indeed  his  reign  was  so 
short  as  scarcely  to  have  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  it.^ 


'    Statute  5  R.  II.     Statute  1,  cap.  2. 

■'  CI.  0  R.  II.  III.  24. 

'  Pat.  8  R.  II.  pi.  1.  m.  4-3.  dors. 

'  Franc.  8  R.  II.  ra.  13.     lii/mer,  vii,  p.  452. 

"  Rolls  of  Parliament,  \o].  iii.  p.  203. 


thereby  lie  was  put  lilgher  tlian  theinselves,  not  being  superior  to 
them  in  wisdom  or  valour. 

'  HoUs  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  209. 

»  Rot.  Cart.  9  R.  II.  m.  I.   and  Rot.    Pari.  9  and  10,    m.  3. 
Seidell's  Titles  of  Honour,  part  i.  chap.  4. 

In  1389  the  Duke  of  Ireland,   Alexander  Nevyll  Archbishop 


•  Sugdttle,  quoting  If'alsingtiam,  p.  320,  n.  52,   says  that  this       '       of  York.  Michael  de  la  Pole  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Robert  Tressy- 
lille  was  much  distasted  by  others  of  the  nobility,  in  regard  that  lyen  Chief  Justice  of   England,   were  summoned  to  appear  and 

VOL.  I.  2    I 
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In  this  year,  on  the  24tli  day  of  November,  the  under-sheriff  for  Lincoln  delivered  into  the  court  of 
Exchequer  a  die  counterfeit  of  the  king's  die  (with  which  certain  false  moneyers,  who  were  drawn  and  hanged 
for  the  same,  had  made  gilded  halfpennies,  not  of  gold  but  of  some  other  metal),  and  also  six  pieces  of  the 
false  coins  themselves,  together  with  one  small  piece  of  silver  weigiiing  nine  or  ten  pennyweights,  and  two 
pieces  of  the  metal  of  which  the  said  false  money  was  made.  And  the  said  under-sheriff  declared  that  he  had 
found  the  said  die,  and  all  the  articles  above-mentioned,  in  the  custody  of  the  said  moneyers ;  which  die,  &c. 
he  delivered  to  the  chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer,  to  be  kept  to  the  king's  use.' 

The  ordinance  for  reducing  the  current  value  of  the  Scotish  coins  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently 
respected;  and  accordingly,  in  the  year  1387,  a  writ  was  issued,  dated  on  the  30th  of  July,  by  which  all  the 
sheriffs  in  England  were  commanded  to  make  proclamation  in  every  week,  until  Michaelmas  next  ensuing, 
that  Scotish  money  should  be  received  or  paid  at  fto  more  than  the  following  rates;  namely,  the  penny  for 
one  halfpenny  farthing,  and  the  halfpenny  for  a  farthing  and  half  of  English  money,  in  buying  or  selling,  or 
in  any  other  manner.  And  that  every  one  should  bring  such  money  to  the  king's  bullion,  there  to  receive 
the  said  value  for  it ;  so  that  if  any  such  money  should  be  found  in  the  hands  of  any  person  whatsoever,  after 
the  said  feast,  it  should  be  forfeited,  one  half  to  the  king,  the  other  to  him  who  should  find  the  same.= 

The  solemnity  witli  which  the  counterfeit  die,  &c.  were  delivered  into  the  court  of  Exchequer  seems 
to  shew  that  the  practice  of  falsifying  the  money  had  at  that  time  been  alarmingly  extended  ;  and  this  idea 
is  confirmed  by  the  issuing  of  a  special  commission,  in  the  year  1389,  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  Sir 
Robert  Belknap,  and  Sir  William  Skipwith,  before  whom  seven  counterfeiters  of  money  were  convicted  at 
Lincoln,  who  had  increased  one  noble  to  ten  shillings,  by  making  it  into  six  farthings.  All  the  seven  were 
drawn  and  hanged  at  the  same  time.^ 

It  does  not  appear,  from  this  account,  that  the  money  made  by  these  persons  was  base,  but  that  they 
had  melted  down  the  noble,  and  re-coined  it  into  six  quarter  nobles,  or  as  they  were  called,  farthings  of  gold. 

We  have  seen  that  the  quantity  of  Scotish  coin  which  was  brought  into  England  had  been  long  com- 
plained of  by  the  Commons  as  injurious  to  them,  and  that  measures  were  taken  to  restrain  the  circulation 
of  it  by  lessening  its  current  value.  In  1390,  however,  the  poor  Commons,  as  they  styled  themselves,  re- 
newed the  complaints,  and  stated  that,  whereas  they  had  in  the  reign  of  the  late  king  desired  that  the 
Scotish  groat  might  be  reduced  in  its  current  value,^  they  now  petitioned  that  not  only  the  groat,  but  also 
the  half-groat,  the  penny,  the  halfpenny,  and  the  farthing  of  Scotish  money,  might  be  utterly  removed  out 
of  the  realm ;  and  that  inquiry  might  be  made  of  such  as  had  carried  the  money  of  England  into  Scotland, 
to  make  bullion  or  money  of  Scotland,  to  the  prejudice  and  injury  of  the  king  and  the  realm. 

The  king's  answer  was  not  favourable  to  the  spirit  of  this  petition,  as  to  the  total  banishment  of  Scotish 
money  out  of  England :  but  he  declared  it  to  be  his  pleasure  that  the  groat,  half-groat,  penny,  and  half- 
penny of  the  coinage  of  Scotland,  should  be  current  for  no  more  than  half  their  value.  And  if  the  said 
money  should  be  again  diminished  in  weight,  its  current  value  should  be  brought  down  in  proportion;  and 
that  commissioners  should  be  appointed,  throughout  the  realm,  to  inquire  of  those  who  should  carry  or  send 
the  money  of  England  into  Scotland,  to  be  converted  either  into  bullion  or  into  money  of  that  kingdom.^ 


answer  to  articles  exhibited  against  them  ;  and  on  tlieir  non- 
appearance they  were  outlawed,  and  all  their  possessions  confis- 
cated, except  their  entailed  lands,  which  were  to  come  to  their 
right  heirs  upon  their  decease.  [Xni/ghton,  column  2706.]  Ac- 
cording to  Froissart,  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  Sir  Simon  Bur- 
ley,  another  of  the  king's  favourites,  were  suspected  of  having 
amassed  very  large  sums  of  money,  and  it  was  rumoured  that 
they  had  sent  great  part  of  it  for  safety  to  Germany.  It  had  also 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  his  uncles,  and  the  rulers  of 
the  principal  towns  in  England,  tliat  great  cases  and  trunks  had  been 
secretly  embarked  from  Dover  Castle,  which  were  said  to  contain 
this  money  they  sent  fraudulently  abroad  to  foreign  countries,  and 
by  which  the  kingdom  was  greatly  impoverished  of  cash.  Many 
grieved  much  at  this,  saying,  that  gold  and  silver  were  become  so 


scarce  trade  languished.       [Johnes's  Translation,   vol.   iii.  p.  474.] 

It  was  Richard's  intention  to  have  advanced  his  favourite  still 
higher,  and  to  have  given  him  the  title  of  king.  [Selilen,  quoting 
If'alsingham,  Titles  of  Honour,  part  i.  chap.  4.] 

The  Duke  died  at  Louvaine  in  1392,  in  great  distress  of  mind 
and  penury.     \_Dugdales  Baronage,  vol.  i.  p.  195.] 

'  Placita  coram  Baronibus,  10  R.  II.  Rot.  9.  b.  Madoi's  MSS. 
vol.  Ixix.  p.  111. 

'  CI.  11  R.  II.  m.  33.  dors.  The  Scotish  coins  were  still  fur- 
ther reduced  in  current  value  in  the  year  1390,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  them  entirely  forbidden  in  1393. 

^  K'ni/ghton,  column  2678. 

*  In  1373,  47th  of  Edward  III. 

=  Bolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  280. 
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This  answer  forms  the  12th  chapter  of  a  statute  which  was  made  in  the  same  14th  year;  in  the  first 
chapter  of  which  it  was  enacted,  thai  every  alien  merchant  who  should  bring  any  merchandise  into  England 
should  find  sufficient  sureties  before  the  customers,  in  the  port  where  the  merchandise  should  be  brought,  to 
buy  other  merchandise,  of  the  commodities  of  the  land,  to  half  the  value,  at  the  least,  of  the  merchandises 
brought  in. 

The  second  chapter  of  that  statute  ordained,  that  for  every  exchange  which  should  be  made  by  mer- 
chants to  the  court  of  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  the  said  merchants  should  be  firmly  and  sureh'  bound,  in  the 
Chancery,  to  buy,  within  three  months  after  the  exchange  made,  merchandises  of  the  staple,  as  wools,  leather, 
woolfels,  lead  or  tin,  butter  or  cheese,  cloths,  or  other  commodities  of  the  land,  to  the  value  of  the  sum  so 
exchanged,  upon  the  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same.' 

1.391.     This  statute  was,  with  others,  confirmed  in  the  nest  year.- 

1392.  A  statute  of  his  16th  year  stated,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  that  it  was  said,  and  a  common  clamour 
was  made,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  ordained  and  proposed  to  translate  some  prelates  of  the  realm,  some 
out  of  the  realm,  and  some  from  one  bishopric  into  another,  within  the  realm,  without  the  king's  assent  and 
knowledge,  and  without  the  assent  of  the  prelates  so  to  be  translated.  By  which  translations  (if  they  should 
be  suffered)  the  statutes  of  the  realm  woidd  be  defeated  and  made  void ;  and  the  king's  liege  sages  of  his 
council,  without  his  assent,  and  against  his  will,  carried  away  and  gotten  out  of  his  realm,  and  the  substance 
and  treasure  of  the  realm  carried  away,  and  so  the  kingdom  would  be  destitute  as  well  of  counsel  as  of 
substance;  therefore  the  statute  declared,  that  all  persons  who  should  purchase  or  pursue,  or  cause  to  be 
purchased  or  pursued,  in  the  court  of  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  any  such  translations,  should  be  put  out  of  the 
king's  protection,  their  lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  their  bodies  to  be 
attached,  if  they  might  be  found,  and  brought  before  the  king  and  council,  there  to  answer;  or  that  process 
should  be  made  against  them  hy  pramunire  facias.^ 

1393.  In  the  following  year  proclamation  was  made  against  certain  gold  coins  of  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
the  stamp  of  which  resembled  those  of  the  king,  but  they  were  of  less  weight  and  value.  These  had  been 
brought  in  both  by  natives  and  foreigners ;  and  it  was  now  commanded  that  no  one  should,  in  future,  take 
or  receive  gold  money  of  either  of  those  countries.'* 

At  the  same  time  the  Commons  stated,  in  their  petition  to  the  King,  that  whereas  there  had  been  great 
scarcity  in  the  realm  of  halfpennies  and  farthings  of  silver,  whereby  the  poor  were  frequently  ill  supplied,  so 
that  when  a  poor  man  would  buy  his  victuals,  and  other  necessaries  convenient  for  him,  and  had  only  a 
penny,  for  which  he  ought  to  receive  a  halfpenny  in  change,  he  many  times  did  spoil  his  penny'  in  order 
to  make  one  halfpenny.  And  also  when  many  worthy  persons  of  the  commonalty  would  give  their  alms  to 
poor  beggars,  they  could  not,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  halfpennies  and  farthings,  to  the  great  withdraw- 
ing of  the  sustenance  of  poor  beggars.  For  this  inconvenience  the  Commons  prayed  that  a  remedy  might 
be  found. 

The  king  replied,  that  halfpennies  and  farthings  should  be  made. 

The  remainder  of  his  answer  ran  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  statute  which  passed  in  that  parliament,  and 
which  stated,  in  the  first  chapter,  that.  Whereas  it  was  ordained  by  the  noble  King  Edward,  grandfather 
to  the  king,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  that  no  sterling,  halfpenny,  nor  farthing,  should  be  molten  for 
vessel,  nor  other  thing  thereof  to  be  made  by  goldsmith  or  others,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  money  so 
molten,  and  imprisonment  of  the  founder,  until  he  should  have  yielded  to  the  king  the  half  of  that  which  he 
had  so  molten,  notwithstanding  any  charter  or  franchise  granted  or  used  to  the  contrary.  It  was  then 
accorded  and  assented  that  the  said  ordinance  should  be  firmly  holden  and  kept.  .\nd  moreover  it  was 
ordained  and  assented,  that  no  groat  nor  half-groat  should  be  molten  to  make  vessel,  or  any  other  thing  there- 

'   Statute  14  R.  II.  '  Statute  15  R.  II.                                penny  by  cutting  it  in  two  in  order  to  make  a  halfpenny  to  pay 

•*  Statute  16  R.  II.  with,  or  that  he  hit  his  penny,  because  he  was  forced  to  give  the 

'  CI.  16  R.  II.  m.  2.  dors.  i       whole  for  want  of  change?     Probably  the  former  w.-is  intended. 

'  "  II  perdra  son  denier."  Does  this  mean  that  he  spoiled  his             See  under  HO'2. 
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of,  upon  the  same  pain.  Also  that  no  gold  nor  silver  of  Scotland,  nor  of  other  lands  beyond  the  sea,  should 
run  in  any  manner  of  payment  within  the  realm  of  England,  but  should  be  brought  to  the  bullion,  there  to 
be  changed  into  the  coin  of  England,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same,  and  of  imprisonment,  fine,  and 
ransom  of  him  who  should  do  the  contrary :  and  that  no  man  should  send  any  English  money  into  Scotland, 
to  change  the  same  in  money,  or  for  Scotish  money,  upon  the  pain  next  aforesaid.' 

About  this  time  John  Elyngeham  and  William  Strathern,  serjeants-at-arms,  were  directed  to  inquire  con- 
cerning Henry  Goldsmyth,  of  Eton,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  who  was  suspected  of  having  counterfeited 
the  coins  of  gold  and  silver  in  that  village ;  and  to  take  him,  together  with  his  engines,  instruments,  and 
counterfeit  money,  and  to  bring  him  before  the  king  and  council. - 

In  the  year  1395  two  indentures  of  the  mint  occur,  one  with  John  Wildeman,^  and  the  other  with 
Nicholas  Molakine,  a  Florentine.''  They  are  the  earliest  which  have  yet  been  discovered  in  this  reign,  and 
possibly  none  were  executed  before  them,  as  they  contain  the  same  terms  as  the  indenture  of  the  25th  of 
Edward  III. 

1396.     The  last  of  these  instruments  was  repeated  in  this  year. 

A  singular  grant  was  at  that  time  issued  to  Margaret,  countess  of  Norfolk,  and  D.  B.  Goldsmith  of 
London,  licensing  them  to  melt  down  groats,  half-groats,  and  sterlings,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  to  make  thereof  a  silver  vessel  for  the  use  of  the  said  Margaret,  notwithstanding  the  statute.^ 

The  statute  for  preventing  the  exportation  of  coins  and  bullion  was,  in  his  20th  year,  dispened  with  in 
favour  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whose  agent  had  license  to  pass  into  foreign  parts  with  eight  thou- 
sand francs  upon  his  account."  It  should  seem  that  this  mode  of  conveying  the  money  was,  for  some  reason, 
relinquished,  for  the  archbishop  soon  afterwards  had  permission  to  pay  that  sum  into  the  hands  of  Gerard  de 
Alberti,  of  the  company  of  Albertines  dwelling  in  London,  who  was  authorized  to  send  it  abroad  upon  the 
archbishop's  business.'' 

In  the  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster  in  the  same  year,  it  was  ordained  that  all  merchants,  as 
well  denizens  as  aliens,  who  would  carry  out  of  the  realm  of  England  any  wools,  skins,  or  woolfels,  should 
bring  in  one  ounce  of  gold,  of  foreign  coin,  for  every  sack  of  wool,  and  for  every  half  last  of  skins,  and  for 
every  two  hundred  and  forty  woolfels,  to  the  king's  bullion  in  the  Tower  of  London,  within  half  a  year  of 
the  time  of  the  custom  and  cocket  of  the  same,  and  in  the  same  name  as  they  were  customed  and  cocketted. 
And  if  the  said  merchants  should  not  bring  in  the  said  ounce  of  foreign  coin  for  every  sack  of  wool,  &c.  to 
the  said  bullion,  in  form  as  aforesaid,  they  should  pay  to  the  king  for  every  sarpler^  of  wool  three  shillings 
and  four-pence,  and  the  same  for  every  last  of  skins,  and  for  every  four  hundred  and  eighty  woolfels,  besides 
the  customs  and  subsidies,  and  other  duties  thereupon  due.  And  that  all  and  every  such  merchants,  before 
they  should  carry  the  said  wool,  &c.  out  of  any  port  of  the  realm  of  England,  should  find  sufficient  security 
to  the  king's  customers  in  the  same  port  to  carry  the  said  ounces  of  gold  to  the  said  bullion,  in  form 
aforesaid. 

Upon  which,  writs,  commanding  proclamation  to  be  made  of  the  said  ordinance,  were  directed  to  the 
mayors  and  bailiffs  of  the  cities  and  towns  where  the  staples  -were  held.  Also  other  writs  to  the  collectors 
of  customs  and  subsidies  in  the  ports  of  the  staples,  ordering  them  to  take  security  of  the  said  merchants,  and 
thereof  to  certify  the  warden  and  master  of  the  Mint  in  the  said  Tower  of  London,  specifying  the  name  of 
the  merchants,  the  number  of  sacks  of  wool,  &c.9 

Against  this  ordinance  the  merchants  of  the  realm,  both  denizens  and  aliens,  made  a  remonstrance  to  the 

'   Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  319,  and   statute  17  R.  II.  what  could  be  the  object  of  this  grant,  for  it  is  scarcely  probable 

chap.  1.  I       *''*l  3  sufficiency  of  bullion,  in  another  form,  was  not  readily  to  be 

'  Pat.  17  R.  II.  pt.  i.  m.  13.  dors.  |       obtained. 

'.  CI.  18  R.  II.  ni.  25.  "  CI.  20  R.  II.  pt.  i.  m.  5.  '  Id.  pt.  ii.  m.  18. 

*  Lowndes,  p.  37.      Mr.  North  thinks  it  "  likely  that  Richard  ,  *  A  sarpler  of  wool  is  half  a  sack.     \_Cowcl's  Interpreter.'^ 

made  some  alterations  in  his  money,  for  some  groats,  though  finely  |  '  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  340.     These  writs  bear  date 

preserved,  will  no  ways  come  up  to  the  weight  of  72 grains.     Mr.  Feb.  20,  in  the  20th  of  R.  II.,  that  is,  in  the  year  1396-7,  so  that 

Willis's  weighs  but  60  grains."     MS.  notes  to  Follies.  this  parliament  appears  to  have  a  wrong  date  assigned  to  it  in  the 

'  Pat.  19   R.  II.  pt.  ii.  m.  30.     It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  printed  Rolls. 
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king  in  the  following  parliament.  They  stated  that,  although  the  king  had  a  master  of  his  Mint  within  his 
town  of  Calais,  and  that  the  bullion  and  foreign  coin  which  was  brought  there,  to  buy  wool  and  other  mer- 
chandise, was  required  to  be  made  by  his  hands  into  money  of  the  king's  coin,  by  which  the  king  received 
as  much  advantage  for  his  seignorage,  as  from  that  which  was  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  although 
the  said  suppliants  did  not  receive  at  Calais,  for  their  goods,  any  other  money  than  the  king's  coins,  vet, 
nevertheless,  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  made  in  parliament  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  Highness's  reign,  the 
said  suppliants  were  commanded  to  bring  bullion  for  the  same  merchandises  to  the  Tower  of  London,  not- 
withstanding that  the  payment  for  those  merchandises  was  received  in  money  of  the  king's  coin. 

And  also,  that  the  oflScers  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  within  his  land  of  Flanders,  being  aware  of  the 
said  ordinance,  would  not  permit  any  one  to  carry  bullion  out  of,  nor  through,  the  said  country  of  Flanders, 
towards  the  said  town  of  Calais,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same;  and  on  that  account  did  make  strict 
search  in  every  way  and  passage  of  the  said  country,  so  that,  at  that  time,  no  merchant  dare  to  venture  his 
money  toward  the  said  staple,  for  fear  lest  he  should  lose  the  same,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  said  staple. 
And  of  those  M^ho  did  adventure  to  come  there,  through  the  said  country  of  Flanders,  whether  strangers  or 
subjects,  their  gold  was  seized,  as  forfeited,  by  the  otEcers  aforesaid;  so  that  the  said  suppliants  were  not 
able  by  any  means  to  obtain  bullion,  in  order  to  obey  the  said  ordinance. 

And  also,  that  many  merchants  of  divers  parts  of  the  realm  of  England,  who  shipped  wool  towards  the 
said  staple,  some  ten  sacks,  some  twenty  sacks,  had  been  accustomed,  after  they  had  sold  the  same,  to  pass  by 
sea  to  their  own  country ;  but  who,  according  to  the  said  ordinance,  at  that  time  ought  to  come  to  London 
on  account  often  or  twenty  ounces  of  bullion,  and  to  wait  there  until  it  should  be  struck  into  money  of  the 
king's  coin,  whereby  they  \vould  expend  all  the  gain  of  their  merchandise,  or  more.  Which  causes  afore- 
said, and  also  the  fear  of  the  penalty  comprised  in  the  said  ordinance,  did  restrain  the  generality  of  the 
merchants  of  the  realm  of  England,  so  that  they  dared  not  to  buy,  nor  to  ship  any  wool  during  the  said 
ordinance,  to  the  great  damage  and  loss  of  the  king's  customs,  and  loss  and  abatement  of  the  price  of  wool 
in  the  realm,  unless  a  remedy  should  be  graciously  provided. 

Wherefore  they  prayed  the  king,  that  of  his  abundant  grace  he  would  consider  the  gjeat  troubles  and 
mischiefs  which  they  had  stated,  and  for  them  ordain,  in  the  parliament  then  sitting,  that  the  said  suppliants 
should  be  relieved  in  future  from  bringing  bullion  to  the  Tower  of  London,  and  from  giving  security  for  the 
same  upon  such  merchandises  as  should  pass  directly  to  the  said  town  of  Calais,  so  that  the  bullion  might  be 
melted  within  the  Mint  there,  as  it  had  been  accustomed  in  times  past.  And  also,  that  he  would  grant 
pardon  and  release  to  all  the  merchants  aforesaid,  the  bullion  then  in  arrear  to  the  Tower  of  London  for  the 
shipping  of  their  wools  since  the  making  of  the  said  ordinance ;  and  that  the  securities  taken  on  that  account  by 
the  king's  customers  throughout  the  realm  might  be  made  void  and  annulled,  for  God's  and  for  charity's  sake. 

The  king  avoided  a  decisive  answer  to  this  petition,  but  said  he  would  send  his  special  letters  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  officers  and  ministers  beyond  the  sea,  of  such  a  nature,  and  as  often  as  the  busi- 
ness might  require. 

In  the  same  parliament,  the  Commons  also  petitioned  that  the  staple  might  be  confined  to  Calais,  and 
that  no  licenses  might  be  granted  to  carry  out  wool,  &c.  to  any  other  places,  which  they  complained  had  been 
done,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  king's  mint,  coinage,  and  customs  at  Calais. 

It  was  promised,  in  answer,  that  the  statute  should  be  observed  and  kept  as  to  gross  merchandises,  such 
as  wool,  &c. ;  and  that  no  license  should  be  granted  but  by  the  king's  special  permission ;  and  if  any  should 
be  granted  otherwise,  it  should  be  revoked. - 

In  1.39S,  the  ordinance  to  reduce  the  current  value  of  the  Scotish  money  to  one  half,  in  England,  was 
again  enforced.^ 

1-399.  In  order  to  check  the  carrying  of  money,  &c.  out  of  the  realm  by  the  pope's  agents,  an  oath  was 
now  administered  to  the  collector,  by  which  he  engaged  not  to  convej^  any  money,  &c.  beyond  the  sea, 
without  the  king's  special  license.-i 

'   RoUsofParliamenl,  vol.  iii.  p.  369.  |  '  CI.  21  R.  II.  pt.  j.  m.  II  dors. 

=  Id.  p.  370.  I  «  Aa.  23  R.  II.  m.  3.  d.     Si/mer,  viii.  86. 
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During  this  reign,  the  Irish  are  said  to  have  had  but  little  money,  and  to  have  merchandised  chiefly 
with  cattle.  When  Mac  Murrough,  an  Irish  chief,  met  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  Richard's  commander-in- 
chief,  he  was  mounted  on  a  horse  which  cost  him,  as  it  was  said,  four  hundred  cows. 

"  Uii  cheval,  ot  sans  sele  ne  arcon. 
Qui  lui  avoit  coste,  ce  disoiton, 
Quatre  cens  vaches,  tant  estoit  bel  &  bon ; 
Par  pou  argent. 
A,  on  pais,  pource  comunement 
ISIerchandent  eulx  a  bestes,  seulment."^ 

Mr.  Ledwich  quotes  the  above  circumstance  as  a  proof  that  the  Irish  had  not,  at  that  time,  adopted 
money  as  the  standard  for  estimating  the  value  of  things ;  and  infers,  from  there  being  no  specimens  now 
existing  of  Edward  III.'s  money,  which  he  directed  to  be  coined  for  Ireland  in  his  fifth  year,  that  probably 
his  intentions  were  never  carried  into  execution. 

In  another  place  he  says,  "  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  the  strictest  inquiry,  I  believe,  will  prove  it 
true,  that  not  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  did  English  money  pass  among  the  Irish. "- 

I  know  not  how  this  assertion  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  existence  of  coins,  even  at  this  time  not 
uncommon,  which  were  struck  in  Irish  mints  during  the  reigns  of  John,  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  and  possibly 
II.  and  III. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the  plates,  that  the  representation  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  of  this 
king,  upon  his  coins,  does  not  differ  from  the  busts  of  his  three  immediate  predecessors.  His  name  is 
written  ricard,  or  ricardvs,  with  the  title  of  rex  anglie  &  francie,  &  dominvs  hibernie  &  aqvitanie. 
The  last  title  appears  only  on  his  gold  coins. 

His  style  upon  his  great  seal  differs  not  from  that  which  his  father  assumed  after  his  conquests  in 
France. 

On  the  reverse  of  his  silver  money  is  given  the  place  of  mintage. 

No  Irish  coins  of  his  have  yet  been  discovered,  nor  is  it  known  that  he  coined  any  there,  though  he  was 
three  times  in  that  country.  In  the  year  1394,  when  he  reduced  several  of  the  petty  kings,"  in  1395,  when 
he  held  a  parliament  in  Dublin,^  and  again  in  1399." 

On  his  Anglo-Gallic  coins  he  is  styled  ricakd,  or  ricardvs,  rex  anglie  &  francie  &  dvx 
aqvitanie.     They  are  of  gold,  silver,  and  billon. 

His  mints  were  few,  for  his  coins  present  only  the  following  names : — 

CIVITAS    DVXLLM.  CIVITAS    DVNOL.  CIVITAS    EBOKACI  CIVITAS    LONDON. 

From  the  letter  b  upon  some  of  his  Aquitaine  money,  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  struck  at  Bourdeaux. 
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The  system  of  favouritism,  so  long  persisted  in  by  the  weak  and  irresolute   Richard,  at  last  brought  on 
his  deposition,  and  at  no  distant  period  afterward,  A.D.  1399,  his  death  by  violence. 

He  had  been  compelled  to  own  in  parliament  his  incapacity  for  government,  and  to  resign  his  crown'; 
and  the  throne  being  declared  vacant,  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  claimed  by  hereditary  right,  as  the  descen- 

'  StnUt's  Regal  and  JScclesiastkal  Antiquities,  p.  39,  quoting  a  upon  his  marriage  with  the  Lady  Isabel  of  France,  when  a  truce 

history  of  the  latter  part  of  this  reign,  from  1399,  by  Francis  de  was  established  between  the  two  kingdoms  for  twenty-eight  years, 

la  Marque,  a  French  gentleman  of  his  suite.       Harl.  MSS.     No.  I       {Hist.  Jcc.  of  English  Money,  ^.\2i.'\ 

1319.  I               *   Walsingham,f.5o\.                                 ''Id.  ibid. 

-'  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  as  quoted  in  IMonlhly  Review,  N.  S.  !              *  Id.  p.  357.     Simon  says,  that  an  act  of  15  E.  IV.  seems  to 

vol.  xi.  p.  34.  I       refer  to  coins  struck  in  Ireland  by  Richard.      [7riVi  Coins,  p.  19.] 

^  The  title  of  king  of  France  is  omitted  upon  some  of  his  But  see  an  account  of  this  statute  under  that  year,  wherein  no 

coins.      Perhaps  (says  Mr.  Leake)  he  relinquished  it  in  1396,  reference  to  Irish  money  of  Richard  appears,     [p.  28.] 
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dant  of  the  blood  of  King  Henry  HI.  His  pretensions  were  ineffectually  opposed  by  the  bishop  of  Carlisle 
alone.  No  one  dared  to  second  him ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  concluded  his  speech,  Henry  ordered  the  Earl 
Marshal  to  take  him  into  custody,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's.  He  then  ascended 
the  throne,  which  he  had  gained  partly  by  favour,  and  partly  by  force,  and  in  consequence  his  seat  thereon 
was,  for  a  great  part  of  his  time,  unquiet  and  insecure. 

In  order  to  render  himself  popular  with  his  subjects,  he  began  his  reign  by  repealing  all  the  acts  of 
that  parliament  which  was  holden  in  the  last  year  of  the  deposed  monarch,  and  likewise  some  particular 
ordinances  which  had  been  made  in  preceding  years. 

Amongst  others,  be  abolished  that  ordinance  respecting  bullion  which  was  promulgated  in  the  year 
1397,  and  against  which  the  merchants  presented  a  petition  in  the  next  parliament,  but  received  only  an 
evasive  answer  from  the  late  king. 

This  he  did  at  the  request  of  the  mayor  and  the  merchants  of  the  staple  of  Calais,  and  by  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  lords  assembled  in  his  first  parliament,  when  it  was  ordained  that  the  bullion'  should  be 
at  Calais,  to  remain  there  upon  trial  until  the  next  parliament;  and  that  the  bullion  which  was  due  for  the 
shipping  of  wools,  &c.,  from  the  time  of  making  the  said  ordinance,  should  be  remitted  to  the  said  mayor 
and  merchants ;  and  that  the  securities  which  had  been  given  by  them  to  the  customers  should  be  cancelled, 
and  the  said  customers  discharged  thereof,  notwithstanding  his  ordinance  aforesaid.- 

In  the  same  year  proclamation  was  made  against  the  currency  of  silver  halfpennies  brought  from  Venice, 
of  which  three  or  four  were  scarcely  equal  to  one  sterling  in  value ;  and  it  was  commanded  that  no  one 
should  pay  or  receive  them  in  future.^ 

This  proclamation  was  repeated  in  the  following  year,  1400.^ 

At  the  same  time  the  government  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  was  committed  to  the  archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux, Sir  Hugh  le  Dispenser,  knt.,  and  others,  with  full  power  to  coin  gold,  silver,  and  black  [i.  e.  billon] 
money,  and  to  give  currency  to  the  same.^ 

1400-1.  In  the  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster  on  the  20th  of  January  in  his  second  year,  the 
Commons  petitioned  the  King,  that,  to  prevent  the  diminishing  of  his  estate,  and  the  great  impoverishment 
of  his  realm,  by  merchants,  foreigners  as  well  as  denizens,  withdrawing  the  money  of  the  kingdom  out  of 
the  realm,  it  would  please  him  to  ordain,  that  all  merchants,  whether  natives  or  strangers,  coming  with  their 
merchandise  into  the  realm,  should  have  liberty  to  sell  freely  for  money,  or  for  other  merchandises  in  ex- 
change, provided  they  found  good  security  before  the  king's  customers  to  leave  all  the  money,  so  taken, 
within  the  realm,  for  other  goods  and  merchandises  to  be  purchased  of  merchants  in  the  realm.  And  if  any 
merchant  should  go  out  of  the  kingdom  elsewhere,  that  he  should  not  carry  money  out  with  him,  except  for 
his  necessary  expenses,  under  the  inspection  of  the  customers ;  on  pain  that  every  one  who  should  do  to  the 
contrary,  and  should  be  thereof  duly  convicted,  should  forfeit  the  money  so  carried  out  of  the  realm.  Pro- 
vided always,  that  he  who  should  sell  his  merchandises,  and  cease  to  merchandise  afterward,  and  should 
remain  in  England,  might  retain  his  money  without  buying  other  merchandise.^ 

The  king's  answer  is  contained  in  the  provision  of  a  statute  which  was  passed  in  the  same  parliament. 
The  fifth  chapter  thereof  recited  the  statute  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  Richard  II.,'  and  then  stated  that  the 
king,  in  order  to  prevent  the  subtilty  of  those  that  would  do  fraud  or  deceit  to  him  in  that  behalf,  had 
ordained  and  established  that,8  if  in  future  any  of  the  king's  searchers  should  find  gold  or  silver,  in  coin  or  in 
mass,  in  the  keeping  of  any  person  passing  or  upon  his  passage,  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  to  go  out  of  any 
port,  haven,  or  creek  of  the  realm,  without  the  king's  special  license,  all  such  gold  or  silver  should  be 
forfeited  to  the  king,  excepting  the  person's  reasonable  expenses,  which  he  should  be  bound  to  confess  and 
discover  presently  after  having  been  warned  and  charged  so  to  do  by  the  same  searcher ;  or  else  that  all  the 

^  Rijmer,  torn.  viii.  p.  141.  Ducarsrs  Anglo-Gallic  Coins, 
Postscript,  p.  4. 

*•  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  468. 

'  Statute  5  R.  II.      Statute  1.  cliap.  2. 

*  From  this  place  to  the  end,  the  statute  runs  in  the  same 
words  as  the  king's  answer. 


'  Id  est,  the  bullion  office,  where  foreign  coins  and  plate,  &c. 
were  received  and  exchanged  for  the  current  money  of  the  realm. 
I  know  not  wliether  it  were  distinct  from  the  exchange  or  not. 

-   RoUs  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  429. 

^  CI.  1  H.  IV.  pt.  ii.  m.  12.  dors. 

■•  CI.  2  H.  IV.  pt.  ii.  m.  9  dors. 
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money  so  concealed  should  be  forfeited  to  th'e  king.  Provided  always,  tliat  the  merchants  strangers  who 
should  sell  their  merchandise  within  the  realm  of  England,  and  the  one  half  of  the  money  of  England, 
received  for  the  same  merchandises,  should  employ  upon  other  merchandises  of  the  realm,  might  freely 
carry  out  from  the  same  the  other  half  of  the  said  money  by  the  king's  license,  according  to  the  statute 
thereof  made.' 

In  the  same  parliament  the  Commons  further  represented  to  the  King,  that  whereas  it  was  ordained  that 
the  staple  should  be  at  Calais,  and  that  all  manner  of  foreign  gold  should  be  made  into  bullion  there,  in 
order  to  make  nobles  of  the  coin  of  England;  yet  that,  notwithstanding  the  said  ordinance,  the  merchants 
did  take  in  paym.ent,  beyond  sea,  nobles  of  Flanders,  and  did  bring  them  into  England,  where  they  were 
current  in  such  numbers  that  a  man  could  not  receive  the  sum  of  one  hundred  shillings  without  taking  three 
or  four  such  nobles  of  Flanders,  each  of  them  indeed  worse  and  more  feeble  than  the  English  noble  by  two 
pence,  to  the  great  deceit  and  damage  of  the  King  and  the  Commons.  They  therefore  petitioned  that  the 
king  would  please  to  ordain,  by  proclamation  throughout  the  realm,  that  no  gold  nor  silver,  except  the  coin 
of  England,  should  be  current  within  the  said  realm  after  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  next  ensuing,  on  paiu  of 
forfeiture  of  the  same  to  the  king." 

The  words  of  the  king's  answer  to  this  petition  are,  like  the  former,  transferred  into  the  same  statute  of 
liis  second  year;  the  sixth  chapter  of  which  is  as  follows:  "Item,  for  the  great  deceit  that  is  in  the  money 
of  gold  and  silver  of  Flanders  and  Scotland  that  doth  commonly  run  in  payments  made  in  divers  parts  of  the 
realm:'  it  is  ordained  and  established,  that  all  money  of  gold  and  silver  of  the  coin  of  Flanders,  and  of  all 
other  lands  and  countries  beyond  the  sea,  and  also  of  the  land  of  Scotland,  shall  be  voided  out  of  the  realm 
of  England,  or  put  to  coin  to  the  bullion  within  the  said  realm,  between  this  and  the  feast  of  Christmas 
next  ensuing,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same.  And  that  all  merchants  and  others  at  Calais,  which  do 
receive  any  such  gold  or  silver  of  the  coin  of  Flanders,  or  of  other  lands  or  provinces  beyond  the  sea,  or  of 
the  land  of  Scotland,  shall  put  the  same  to  the  bullion  at  Calais,  without  bringing  it  in  coin  within  the  realm 
of  England.  And  if  the  merchants  or  others  hereafter  shall  bring  any  such  money  within  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land, they  shall  forfeit  the  same  money  to  the  king.  And  moreover  it  is  accorded,  that  good  and  convenient 
search  be  made,  as  well  at  Calais  as  on  this  side  the  sea,  in  every  port  and  other  places,  against  the  bring- 
ing the  mone)'  aforesaid.""" 

1402.  The  latter  provisions  of  this  statute  could  not,  however,  be  carried  into  effect,  on  account  of  the 
great  want  of  small  money ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Commons  petitioned  the  King  in  parliament, 
about  two  years  after  this,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  ordain  some  remedy  for  the  great  mischief  amongst 
the  poor  people,  for  want  of  halfpennies  and  farthings  of  silver,  which  were  wont  to  be,  and  still  were,  the 
most  profitable  money  to  the  said  people,  but  were  now  so  scarce,  because  none  v.-ere  worked  nor  made  at 
that  time.  Wherefore  the  people  in  divers  places,  of  great  necessity,  used  the  money  of  foreign  lands,  as 
halfpennies  of  Scotland,  and  others  called  galey-halpenys,^  and,  in  some  parts,  halfpennies  divided  (to  the 
great  destruction  and  waste  of  the  said  money),  and  in  some  places  tokens  of  lead;  so  that,  not  only  the 
destruction  of  the  said  money  was  inevitable,  but  also,  in  process  of  time,  that  of  all  other  monies  of  silver, 
as  groat,  half-groat,  and  sterling,  if  remedy  should  not  be  applied  to  the  case." 

The  king  returned  a  favourable  answer  to  this  petition;  and  the  tenth  chapter  of  a  statute,  which 
passed  in  this  parliament,  made  the  following  provision  for  the  exigent :  "  Item,  for  the  great  scarcity  that 
is,  at  this  present,  within  the  realm  of  England,  of  halfpennies  and  farthings  of  silver,  it  is  ordained  and 
stablished,'  that  the  third  part  of  all  the  money  of  silver,  which  shall  be  brought  to  the  bullion,  shall  be  made 
in  halfpence  and  farthings ;  and  that,  of  this  third  part,  the  one  half  shall  be  made  in  halfpence,  and  the  other 

'  Statute  2  H.  IV.  cap.  5.  '  So  this  word  is  always  spelled  in  the  printed  Rolls.      It  is 

'  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  470.  |       halfpennies  in  the  statute  II  H.  IV.  chap.  5. 

'  From   this  place  to  the  end  is  copied  verbatim  from   the 
king's  answer.  I  '  Soils  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  498. 

*  Statute  "2  H.  IV.  cap.  6,  edition  1577.     This  chapter  is  not 
printed  in  the  common  editions  of  the  statutes.  '  '  What  follows  is  in  the  words  of  the  king's  answer. 
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half  in  farthings;  and  the  same  to  do  and  perform,  let  the  coiner  be  sworn  in  especial.  And  that  no 
goldsmith,  nor  other  person,  whatsoever  he  be,  do  to  be  molten  any  such  halfpence  or  farthings,  on  pain  to 
pay  to  the  King  the  quatreble  of  that  which  shall  be  so  molten,  against  the  form  of  this  statute.' 

The  Commons  likewise  represented  the  great  injury  which  was  sustained  by  the  king  and  the  realm  of 
England  on  account  of  divers  good  statutes  and  ordinances  (made  in  several  parliaments,  as  well  for  the 
increase  of  the  king's  customs  as  for  the  replenishing  of  gold  and  silver  within  the  said  realm)  which  had  not 
been  duly  nor  justly  observed,  nor  put  in  execution,  as  the  said  statutes  and  ordinances  required.  For  it 
was  ordained  by  them,  that  no  person,  of  what  degree  or  condition  soever,  should  convey  or  send,  or  cause 
to  be  conveyed  or  sent,  gold  or  silver,  in  money  or  plate,  out  of  the  realm,  without  the  king's  special  leave 
and  license. 

Also  the  statute  made  in  the  14th  j'ear  of  King  Richard  required  that  every  alien,  of  what  degree  or 
condition  soever,  who  should  bring  merchandise  into  the  realm  of  England,  should  find  sufficient  security 
before  the  customers  in  the  port  where  the  said  merchandises  were  brought  and  discharged,  to  buy  other 
merchandises  of  the  commodities  of  the  realm,  to  the  value  of  a  moiety  of  their  merchandises  so  brought  in  ; 
and  the  other  moiety  of  the  silver  received  for  their  merchandises  not  to  be  conveyed  out  of  the  realm 
without  the  king's  especial  leave  and  license,  according  to  the  statute  made  in  the  second  year  of  the  king.- 

These  representations  of  the  Commons  occasioned  the  further  provisions  in  the  statute  referred  to 
above,  the  15th  chapter  of  which  enacted  as  follows:  —  "Item,  it  is  ordained  that  all  the  merchants,  aliens, 
strangers,  and  denizens,  which  bring  merchandises  into  England,  and  sell  the  same  within  the  realm,  and 
receive  English  money  for  the  same,  shall  bestow  the  same  money  upon  other  merchandises  of  England,  for 
to  bring  the  same  out  of  the  realm  of  England,  without  carrying  any  gold  or  silver,  in  coin,  plate  or  mass, 
out  of  the  said  realm,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same.     Saving  always  their  reasonable  expenses." 

The  16th  chapter  ordained,  "That  whereas  in  divers  ordinances  and  statutes  made  before  this  time,  it 
was  ordained  and  established,  that  no  man,  of  what  estate  or  condition  soever  he  should  be,  should  bring 
any  money,  or  cause  to  be  brought,  gold  or  silver,  in  money,  vessel  or  plate,  out  of  the  realm  of  England, 
without  special  leave  and  license  of  our  lord  the  king;  and  because  the  same  ordinances  are  very  profitable 
and  available  for  him,  and  for  all  his  realm,  if  they  were  put  in  due  execution,  the  same  our  lord  the  king, 
by  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  at  the  especial  prayer  of  the  Commons, 
hath  ordained  and  established  that  the  said  ordinances  be  holden  and  kept,  and  put  in  due  execution.  And 
if  any  person,  of  whatever  state  or  condition  he  be,  bring  or  send,  or  cause  to  be  brought  or  sent,  gold 
or  silver,  in  money,  vessel,  or  plate,  out  of  the  realm,  without  especial  leave  of  the  king,  except  for  his 
reasonable  expenses  as  is  aforesaid,  he  that  can  espy  the  same,  upon  a  full  and  lawful  certification  thereof, 
made  to  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  of  our  lord  the  king,  shall  have  the  third  part  of  such  thing  so  espied 
for  his  trouble;  to  endure  till  the  next  parliament."^ 

The  Commons  further  represented,  that  the  first  chapter  of  the  said  statute  of  the  14th  of  King 
Richard,  which  ordained  that  every  alien  merchant  should  bestow  half  the  money  received  by  him  in 
England  upon  commodities  of  the  realm,  had  not  been  observed.  To  which  it  was  answered,  let  the 
treasurer  by  his  office  do  what  appears  to  him  to  be  for  the  king's  advantage.^ 

They  likewise  complained  that  the  second  chapter  of  the  said  statute,  respecting;  the  exchanges  made 
by  merchants  to  the  court  of  Rome  (by  which  thev  were  bound  to  purchase,  within  three  months,  com- 
modities of  the  realm  to  an  equal  value  of  the  sum  exchanged),  had  not  been  enforced. 

To  this  the  king  answered,  let  it  be  committed  to  the  council,  and  let  them  have  power,  by  authority 
of  Parliament,  to  provide  a  remedy,  at  their  discretion,  by  any  way  they  may  think  most  advantageous  for 
the  king  and  the  realm,  between  this  and  the  next  parliament;'  and  proclamation  was  accordingly  made  to 
that  effect,  in  the  same  year." 


'  Statute  4  H.  IV.  cap.  10,  edition  1577. 
'  Rolls  of  Farliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  509. 
'  Statute  4  H.  IV.  cap.  15  and  16,  edition  1577. 
*  Rolls  of  ParUament,  vol.  iii.  p.  509. 
VOL.  I. 


'  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  510. 

*  CI.  3  H.  IV.  m.  2,  dors.  There  must  be  a  mistake  in  this 
date.  The  proclamation  seems  to  have  been  made  in  compliance 
with  the  foregoing  petition. 

'i    K 
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An  indenture  was  executed,  a  sliort  time  before  the  passing  of  the  above  statute,  by  the  king  and 
Walter  Merwe,  master  of  the  mint,  upon  the  same  terms  as  that  of  the  '25th  of  Edward  III.' 

1403.  In  the  Parliament  which  was  holden  at  Westminster  in  his  fifth  year,  the  Commons  prayed  the 
King,  that  no  one  should  in  future  use  to  multiply  gold  nor  silver,  nor  the  craft  of  multiplication.  And  that 
if  any  one  should  he  convicted  thereof,  he  should  incur  the  pain  of  felony:  because  many  persons,  under 
pretence  of  the  said  multiplication,  did  make  counterfeit  money,  to  the  great  defraud  of  the  king  and  damage 
to  his  people.- 

In  compliance  witii  this  representation,  the  words  of  their  petition  were  framed  into  a  law,  which  forms 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  statute  which  was  made  in  that  parliament.^ 

The  Commons  also  stated  to  the  King,  that  by  the  great  crafts,  frauds  and  deceits  of  long  time  past, 
and  at  that  present,  used,  as  well  between  the  merchants  aliens  and  the  foreign  mariners  coming  and 
repairing  to  the  realm  of  England,  or  continuing  in  the  same,  great  sums  were  from  year  to  year  carried 
away  and  alienated  by  them  and  their  deputies,  as  well  under  pretence  of  merchandises  as  of  great 
exchanges,  temporal  and  spiritual,  yearly  made  and  used,  whereby  the  said  realm  must  incur  total  destruction 
and  want  of  gold  and  silver,  if  speedy  remedy  were  not  applied.  They  therefore  petitioned  the  king,  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  make,  in  the  present  parliament,  ordinances  and  statutes,  and  establish  them 
throughout  the  realm,  that  where  the  said  merchants  and  mariners,  aliens  and  strangers,  should  repair  or 
continue,  there  two  persons,  lawful,  liege,  right  honest  and  sufficient,  should  have  commission  from  the 
king's  council  to  survey  and  comptrol  all  the  sums  of  the  said  exchanges,  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  also 
the  value  of  the  merchandises  after  their  sale  to  the  merchants  denizens,  so  that  the  gold  received  for  such 
merchandises  should  be  entirely  expended  in  merchandise  of  the  commodity  of  the  said  realm  :  excepted 
and  reserved  to  the  said  merchants  and  mariners,  aliens  and  strangers,  for  their  expenses  during  their 
continuance  in  the  realm,  under  the  inspection  of  the  said  surveyors  and  comptrollers.  And  that  soon  after 
the  buying  of  the  said  merchandises,  the  merchants  buyers  should  certify  to  the  said  surveyor  and 
comptroller  the  amount  of  the  merchandise  bought  of  the  said  merchants  strangers.  And  that  it  should  be 
done  in  like  manner  by  those  who  should  make  exchanges  with  the  merchants  strangers,  without 
concealment.  And  that  no  subject  should  in  future  pay  for  merchandise,  nor  exchange  in  hard  money,  or 
by  barter,  except  under  the  inspection  of  the  said  officers.  And  that  the  officers,  surveyors,  and  comptrollers 
should  look  to  as  well  the  merchandises  of  merchant  strangers  as  the  exchanges  spiritual  and  temporal,  so 
that  the  gold  and  treasure  should  be  retained  within  the  realm.-*  And  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation 
of  the  riches  of  the  realm,  that  a  reasonable  punishment,  according  to  his  majesty's  high  discretion,  should 
in  that  parliament  be  appointed,  ordained,  and  established  by  law,  against  all  those  who  should  offend  in  the 
points  above-mentioned,  for  charity's  sake. 

They  professed,  however,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  their  petition  to  expel  the  merchants  strangers 
out  of  the  realm,  but  only  that  the  gold  of  the  merchandises  of  merchants  and  mariners,  aliens  and  strangers, 
together  with  the  gold  of  the  said  exchanges  spiritual  and  temporal,  should  be  expended  entirely  in  merchan- 
dises of  the  commodities  of  the  realm,  so  that  the  gold  should  remain  in  the  realm,  to  the  perpetual  main- 
tenance of  the  treasure  thereof.^ 

The  statute  of  his  fifth  year  was  drawn  in  the  words  of  the  king's  answer  to  this  petition,  and  comprised 
all  the  ordinances  proposed  by  the  Commons,  except  that  which  related  to  the  paying  for  merchandises,  or 
the  making  exchanges,  in  hard  cash,  or  by  barter  only,  under  the  inspection  of  the  officers,  of  which 
no  notice  was  taken. 

By  the  ninth  chapter  of  this  statute  it  was  enacted,  that,  for  the  better  keeping  of  gold  and  silver  within 
the  realm  of  England,  and  for  the  increase  of  the  commodities  of  the  said  realm,  the  statutes  which  were 
made  to  that  effect  in  the  last  parliament  should  be  continued  and  kept,  and  put  in  due  execution;  with  this 


'  Cl.  3  H.  IV.  pt.  ii.  m.  9.  dors.     Loimdes,  p.  .37. 

■■'  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  340. 

^  Statute  3  H.  IV.  chap.  4,  edition  1377. 

*  They  say  that  those  who  would  oppose  the  despatch  and 


execution  of  their  petition  do  not  know  half  the  frauds,  subtilties, 
and  deceits  of  the  merchants   strangers,  by  which   the  common 
benefit  of  the  realm  was  impeded  and  ruined. 
'  Soils  of  Parliament,yol.  iii.  p.  543. 
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addition,  that  the  king's  customers  and  comptrollers,  in  all  parts  of  England,  should  take  sufficient  sureties 
for  all  manner  of  merchandises  brought  by  the  merchants  aliens  and  strangers,  ■who  should  come  and  repair 
to  the  said  ports,  to  the  intent  that  the  money  taken  for  such  merchandise  should  be  employed  upon  the 
commodities  of  the  realm,  saving  their  reasonable  costs,  as  in  the  same  statute  was  contained  more  fully. 

And  also  that  the  said  merchants  aliens  and  strangers  should  sell  their  merchandizes,  so  brought  within 
the  said  realm,  within  a  quarter  of  a  year  next  after  their  coming  into  the  same ;  and  also  that  the  money 
which  should  be  delivered  by  exchange  in  England,  should  be  employed  upon  the  commodities  of  the  realm, 
within  the  same  realm,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  said  money. 

And  that  no  merchant  alien  or  stranger  should  sell  any  manner  of  merchandise  to  any  other  merchant 
alien  or  stranger,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same  merchandise. 

And  also,  that  in  every  city,  town,  and  port  of  the  sea  in  England,  where  the  said  merchants  aliens  or 
strangers  were,  or  should  be  repairing,  sufficient  hosts  should  be  assigned  to  the  said  merchants  by  the 
mayor,  sheriffs,  or  bailiffs  of  the  said  cities,  &c. ;  and  that  the  said  merchants  aliens  and  strangers  should 
dwell  in  no  other  place,  but  with  their  said  hosts  so  to  be  assigned;  and  that  the  same  hosts  should  take  for 
their  trouble  in  the  manner  as  was  accustomed  in  old  time. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  waste  of  gold  and  silver,  the  l;3th  chapter  of  the  same  statute  enacted  what  things 
should  be  gilt  or  silvered,  and  provided  that  a  part  of  the  base  metal  should  always  be  left  exposed,  to  the 
intent  that  a  man  migrht  see  whereof  the  thinff  was  made.' 

1404.  In  the  next  parliament  the  Italian  merchants  petitioned  for  relief  from  that  part  of  the  statute 
of  the  preceding  year,  which  fixed  the  time  within  which  merchandise  should  be  sold.- 

That  clause  was,  in  consequence,  declared  to  be  utterly  void  and  annulled  for  ever,  by  a  statute  which 
was  now  made,  because  the  king  had  found  the  same  to  be  hurtful  and  prejudicial,  as  well  for  himself  and  his 
realm,  as  for  the  merchants  aliens  and  stransers.  And  it  was  declared,  that  the  said  merchants  aliens  and 
strangers  should  be  at  their  free  disposition  to  sell  their  merchandises  in  the  manner  as  they  did  before  the 
making  of  the  said  ordinance ;  saving  always  the  franchises  and  liberties  of  the  city  of  London.  And  further 
provided  always,  that  the  said  merchants  aliens  and  strangers  should  not  carry,  nor  cause  to  be  carried  out 
of  the  realm  any  merchandises  brought  within  the  realm  by  the  aforesaid  merchants  aliens  and  strangers. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  statute  was  intended  to  prevent  the  payment  to  the  church  of  Rome  of  more 
for  first-fruits  than  had  been  accustomed,  by  which  large  sums  had  been  carried  out  of  the  realm.^ 

The  Italian  merchants  also  petitioned  that  they  might  not  be  held  to  employ  within  the  realm  the  money 
received  in  exchange  between  merchant  and  merchant ;  and  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  employ  upon 
merchandise  of  the  staple  of  Calais,  or  in  England,  the  money  which  they  should  take  for  exchange  made  in 
England  by  clerks  and  pilgrims.     This  was  refused.'' 

False  money  still  continued  to  be  brought  into  the  realm,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  which  had  been 
made  to  prevent  that  practice.  The  Scotch  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  practisers  of  this  fraud;  for  about 
the  year  1406  we  find  the  Commons  representing,  that  whereas  the  Scotch  (under  and  by  colour  of  safe 
conduct  from  the  king)  coming  into  the  realm  did  bring  with  them  false  money  of  Scotland,  resembling  the 
coin  of  England,  and  of  false  alloy ;  namely,  certain  knights  and  esquires  of  Scotland,  some  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  some  forty  pounds  of  halfpennies,  to  the  defrauding  of  the  common  people  of  England.  They 
therefore  besought  the  king  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  ordain,  in  the  present  parliament,  that  every  Scotch- 
man, of  what  estate  or  condition  soever,  who  should  come  into  England,  with  safe  conduct,  or  otherwise,  and 
bring  with  him  such  false  money  into  England,  and  all  others,  aliens  or  denizens,  who  should  bring  galey- 
halfpenyes  into  England,  to  the  defrauding  of  the  people,  and  thereof  should  be  convicted,  should  incur  the 
pain  of  life  and  limb. 

It  was  not  thought  expedient  to  grant  the  prayer  of  this  petition  to  its  utmost  extent ;  but  the  king 
replied,  let  the  statutes  in  this  case  made  be  kept  and  observed,  and  put  in  due  execution.""  The  former 
statutes  being  doubtless  considered  as  sufficiently  penal,  without  making  the  offence  capital. 

■  Statute  5  H.  IV.  chap.  9  and  13.  .  '  Statute  6  H.  IV.  chap.  4  and  ]. 

=  Rolls  of  Parliament ,  vol.  iii.  p.  553.  '  Soils  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  553.  ^  Jd.  p.  600. 
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In  this  year  a  license  was  granted  to  tlie  merchants  of  the  company  of  Lucca,  dwelling  in  London,  to 
remit  certain  monies  to  foreign  parts  by  letter  of  exchange,  provided  that  no  gold  nor  silver  in  mass,  or  in 
money,  should  be  transmitted  under  pretence  of  such  license. 

These  licenses  appear  to  have  been  frequently  granted.      Another  occurs  in  the  following  year,  1407.' 

Another  statute  was  made  in  this  year  to  prevent  that  increasing  evil,  the  carrying  of  money  out  of 
the  realm  to  the  court  of  Rome.  By  this  the  former  statutes  of  King  Edward  IIL  and  King  Richard  IL, 
and  of  the  present  king,  with  all  pains  and  additions  to  the  same,  were  commanded  to  be  firmly  holden  and 
kept,  the  moderation  of  the  said  statutes  made  before  the  time  of  the  present  king  notwithstanding.^ 

The  fifth  chapter  of  the  statute  made  in  his  eleventh  year,  1409,  enacted,  that  the  galy-halfpence  (which 
did  commonly  run  in  the  realm  for  payment,  in  derogation  of  the  king's  crown,  and  in  great  deceit  of  the 
common  people)  should  never  be  current  in  payment,  nor  in  other  manner,  within  the  realm  of  England, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  thereof.  And  moreover  that  they  should  be  forfeited  in  whose  hands  soever  they 
should  be  found  after  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  statute.  And  also,  that  all  the  statutes  and 
ordinances  made  aforetime,  either  by  the  king  himself  or  by  his  progenitors,  not  repealed,  as  well  of  money 
of  Scotland  as  of  the  money  of  other  realms,  and  parts  beyond  the  sea,  should  be  holden  and  kept,  and  put 
in  due  execution. 

The  seventh  chapter  forbade  the  conveyance  of  gold  and  silver  clandestinely  out  of  the  realm.  This 
had  been  efi'ected  by  concealing  those  metals  in  packages  of  cloth,  and  in  barrels  and  other  vessels. 

The  eighth  chapter  enforced  the  observation  of  the  statute  of  14th  of  Richard  IL,  by  which  merchants, 
who  made  exchanges  to  the  court  of  Rome,  were  bound  to  buy,  within  three  months  after  such  exchange 
made,  merchandises  of  the  staple,  or  other  commodities  of  the  land,  of  equal  value;  with  this  addition,  that 
the  chancellor  of  England  for  the  time  being  should,  from  fifteen  days  to  fifteen  days,  send  the  estreats  of 
the  writs  of  exchanges  into  the  Exchequer ;  and  that  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  said  Exchequer  should 
have  power,  by  authority  of  parliament,  to  examine  the  customer  in  such  case,  and  to  punish  those  who 
should  be  found  guilty  against  the  form  of  the  said  statute/ 

These  last  two  chapters  appear  to  have  been  enacted  in  consequence  of  a  representation  which  was 
made,  by  the  Commons,  to  the  King  in  parliament,  of  the  manner  in  which  ecclesiastical  persons  advanced 
to  dignities  in  the  church  had  made  their  exchanges.  The  Lombards  and  Albertines,  dwelling  in  London, 
were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  them  plate,  vessel,  or  coin,  for  tiie  purpose  of  exchange,  which  they 
afterward  conveved  privately  out  of  the  realm.  The  king,  in  his  answer,  directed  that  the  statute  of  the 
I4th  of  Richard  II.  should  be  kept  and  observed;  and  made  the  further  provisions  which  are  contained  in 
the  above-recited  chapters.^ 

1411.  In  his  13th  year  the  statute  which  forbade  the  currency  of  galy-halfpence,  and  also  of  the 
money  of  Scotland,  and  of  other  realms  beyond  the  sea,  was  commanded  to  be  firmly  holden  and  kept,  and 
put  in  due  execution  in  all  points,  on  account  of  the  great  deceits  which  were  practised  in  all  those  coins. ^ 

The  same  parliament  which  passed  the  statute  for  this  purpose  also  made  the  following  ordinance  for 
the  regulation  of  the  money  of  the  realm: — "Item,  because  of  the  great  scarcity  of  money  at  this  time 
■within  the  realm  of  England,  and  because  of  other  mischiefs  and  causes  manifest,  by  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Commons,  it  is  ordained  and  assented,  that  the 
master  of  the  Mint  in  the  Tower  of  London  shall  make  of  every  pound  of  gold,  of  the  weight  of  the  Tower, 
fifty  nobles  of  gold,  and  of  the  same  pound  and  weight  of  silver  thirty  shillings  of  sterlings  ;'  so  that  this  gold 
and  silver  shall  be  of  as  good  allay  as  the  old  money,  as  well  within  the  town  of  Calais  as  in  the  tower  of 

writes  them  Gaul's-halfpence ;  and,  'tis  lilie,  more  truly."  I 
know  not  wliere  it  is  so  written  by  Bacon  ;  but  it  is  contrary  to 
the  orthography  of  the  ancient  editions  of  the  statutes. 

'  BoUs  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  620. 

«  Statute  13  H.  IV.  chap.  6. 

'  This  brought  the  coins  down  to  the  following  weights  ; — 
groat,  60  grains ;  half-groat,  30  grains j  penny,   15  grains;  half- 


'  CI.  7  H.  IV.  m.  18. 

=  CI.  8H.  IV.  ra.-2;3. 

^    Statute  9  H.  IV.  chap.  8,  ed.  1577. 

'  Statute  11  H.  IV.  chap.  5,  7,  and  8,  ed.  1577.  The  galley- 
halfpence  are  supposed  to  have  received  their  denomination  fiom 
tlie  circumstance  of  their  being  imported  into  the  realm  by  the 
Genoese*   gillies. — Cowel,  sub  voce,   says,  "  Sir    Francis  Bacon 


•  Rather  Venetian,  see  p.  256.  penny,  7^  grains ;  farthing,  3f  grains. 
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London.  And  in  like  manner  shall  be  made  all  other  kinds  of  money,  which  were  wont  to  be  made  in 
ancient  times  by  royal  authority  and  grant. 

"  The  said  ordinance  to  commence  from  Easter  next  coming,  and  to  continue  to  the  end  of  two  years. 
Provided  always,  that  if  at  the  end  of  the  said  two  years  it  appeareth  that  the  said  ordinance  is  contrary  to 
the  good  and  profit  of  the  king  and  his  realm,  that  then  the  said  ordinance  shall  utterly  cease.  And  that  the 
king,  by  the  adnce  of  his  council,  will  renew,  reform,  and  amend  the  same,  for  the  good  and  profit  of  him- 
self and  of  his  said  realm,  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  case,  this  ordinance  notwithstanding."' 

Daniel  says,  that  though  the  king  had  no  tax  granted  this  parliament  {i.  e.  no  tenths  nor  fifteenths), 
vet  he  so  well  managed  the  business  of  the  coinage,  that  he  raised  as  good  a  fund  by  it;  for,  partly  by  seiz- 
ing of  forfeited  money,  and  partly  by  coining  new  nobles,  which  he  made  a  groat  lighter  than  the  old,  he 
much  enriched  his  own  treasury.- 

1412.  In  the  following  year  Thomas,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  king's  son,  was  appointed  his  lieutenant 
in  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  with  full  power  to  make  money  of  gold,  silver,  and  billon,  of  the  king's  coin,  as 
often  as  he  should  think  fit,  at  such  current  value  as  should  be  for  the  honour  and  profit  of  the  king  and  the 
country.^ 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  last  act  of  Henry  relating  to  his  mints.  He  died  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1412-13. 

The  coins  which  were  struck  in  England  by  this  monarch,  before  his  13th  year,  were  of  the  same 
weight  as  those  of  the  preceding  reign,  and  are  therefore  easily  to  be  known  from  those  of  his  immediate 
successors ;  and  the  gold  money  is  distinguished  by  the  arms  of  France  being  seme  of  fleur-de-lis,  and  not 
charged  with  three  only;  which  mode  of  bearing  was  first  introduced  by  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  on  whose 
seal  it  appeared  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  father.^  The  gold  money  wliich  was 
struck  by  virtue  of  the  ordinance  of  his  13th  year  is  of  the  same  weight  as  the  coins  of  King  Henry  V.  and 
those  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  his  son,  and  therefore  is  to  be  known  from  them  only  by  the  diiferent 
manner  in  which  the  arms  of  France  are  borne.'  The  silver  coinage  of  that  date  cannot  be  now  distin- 
guished from  the  money  of  Henry  V.  prior  to  his  ninth  year,  except  that  remarkable  coin  with  the  Arabic 
numeral  4  (of  which  a  representation  is  given  in  the  supplemental  plate.  I,  No.  41)  can  be  admitted  as 
genuine.  It  first  appeared  in  the  plates  of  Withy  and  Ryali,  plate  VIII.,  No.  4,  from  the  very  suspicious 
cabinet  of  Mr.  White." 

No  Irish  coins  of  his  are  known. 

Specimens  of  his  Anglo-Gallic  money  are  given,  because  they  are  appropriated  to  him  by  Dr.  Ducarel, 
though  his  arguments  are  far  from  being  satisfactory,  and  the  coins  might  with  equal  propriety  be  classed 
under  the  reign  either  of  his  son  or  grandson.'' 


'  Soils  of  Parliament,  vol.  iii.  p.  658.  This,  though  it  is 
entitled  an  ordinance  only,  and  repeatedly  so  called  in  the  body  of 
the  instrument,  appears  to  have  all  the  essentials  of  a  statute.     In 


use  of  no  other  seal  than  that  in  which  the  fleurs-de-lis  were 
seme)  was  the  first  King  of  England  that,  in  imitation  of  his 
contemporary  Charles  VI.,  reduced  the  number  to  three  fleurs- 


this  year  [1411],   says  Grafton,  the  king  abased  the  coins  of  gold  de-lis  ;  because  they  occur  so   in  his  escutcheon  on  his  tomb  at 

and  silver,  and  caused  the  same  to  be  current  in  his  realm  at  such  Canterbury,  and  because  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  l>ore  them 

value  as  before  they  had  gone,  where  indeed  the  noble  was  worse  i       in  that  manner  during  the  life  of  his  father,  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 

by  fourpence  than  the  other  was  ;  and  likewise  was  the  coin  of  and  eighth  years  of  his  reign.      Ubi  sup. 


silver  current  after  the  same  rate.    [C^ronicfe,  sub  anno.]     Holin- 
shed  and  Stow  repeat  this,  but  under  the  year  1412. 


^  See  specimens  of  his  gold  coinage  in  plate  I.,   Nos.  13,    14. 
Plate  II.,  No.  6;  which,  if  it  be  his,  must,  by  the  weight  [108J 


-  Parliamentary  Hislory,  vol.  ii.  p.  122,  quoting   Daniel,   in  |  grains],  have  been  struck  after  his    13th  year;  and   supplement, 

Kennet,  p.  301.     But  the  reference  should  have  been  to  Trussell,  ',  plate  VI.,  Xo.  20. 

the  continuer  of  Daniel's  History,   which  ends  with  the  reign  of  The  groat  in  plate  IV.,  No.  8,   must,    if  his,  also  be  of  his  last 

Edward  III.     The  passage  does  not  occur  in  an  edition  of  Trus-  1  coinage  ;  as  must  that  likewise  in  supplement,  plate  II.,  No.  41  ; 

sell's  Histories,  folio,  London,  1641.  for  neither  of  them  exceeds  60  grains  in  weight.     The  heavy  groat, 

^  Vase.    13    H.  IV.   m.    4.       Rymer,  viii.  758.      DucareTs  I  in  the  same  plate,  No.  40,  is  of  some  coinage  prior  to  that  period. 

Postscript,  p.  7.  j  ^  The  Anglo- Gallic  coins  in  our  plates  are  given  in  deference 

*  Sandford-,  p.  277.  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ducarel,  and  his  reasons  for  the  appropria- 

^  Sandford  is  of  opinion  that  Henry  IV.  (though  be  made  j  tion  are  assigned  in  the  description  of  the  plates. 
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His  name  is  written  henric  or  henricvs,  with  tbe  title  of  rex  anglie  et  francie  dominvs  hiber- 
NiE  ET  aqvitanie.     On  liis  great  seal  it  is  tlie  same  as  that  of  liis  immediate  predecessor. 

If  Dr.  Ducarel's  appropriation  of  the  Anglo-Gallic  coins  be  correct,  they  will  give  the  following  various 
spellings  of  his  name — eric,  heric,  and  henrie. 

It  appears,  from  the  records  quoted  above,  that  he  had  mints  at 

LONDON,    BORDEAUX,     and  CALAIS; 

but  the  London  mint  is  the  only  one  whose  productions  can  now  be  certainly  ascertained. 


HENRY  V. 

1412-13.  Henry  the  Fifth  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  the 
death  of  his  father.  The  early  years  of  this  monarch  gave  no  promise  of  that  wisdom  which  his  riper  man- 
hood displaj'ed.  His  youthful  excesses,  however,  were  repaired  by  a  steady  and  manly  repentance,  and  gave 
place  to  dignified  conduct,  and  the  display  of  consummate  abilities,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  statesman. 

At  a  very  early  period  after  his  accession  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  state  of  the  coinage  in  his 
dominions;  and  finding  that  the  treasure  of  the  realm  was  fraudulently  exported  by  alien  Frenchmen,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  benefices  within  the  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  statute  of  the  1.3th  of  Richard  II. 
(under  colour  of  having  been  made  denizens  by  the  king's  letters  patent,  which  letters  they  had  obtained  in 
virtue  of  an  oath  by  which  they  are  bound  to  continue  within  the  realm),  he,  in  the  parliament  which  was 
hoiden  at  Westminster  in  his  first  year,  enacted  that  the  ordinances  against  such  practices  should  be  firmly 
holden  and  kept,  and  dul)'  put  in  execution.' 

In  a  general  pardon,  which  was  granted  in  this  year,  the  oflScers  or  ministers  of  the  mystery  of  money 
coinage,  or  exchange,  in  the  city  of  London  and  vill  of  Calais,  who  had  not  given  security  for  their  appear- 
ance in  Chancery  to  answer  such  things  as  had  been  objected  against  them,  and  who,  on  account  of  some 
offences  against  the  law,  and  of  fines  which  in  the  last  parliament  of  the  late  king  had  been  imposed  upon 
them,  were  not  yet  fully  cleared,  were  excepted,  and  held  to  their  appearance  in  chancery.  The  forfeiture 
of  their  lands,  &c.  to  the  king  being  still  reserved  to  him.s 

The  alterations  which  were  made  in  the  standard  of  the  coins,  by  the  ordinance  of  parliament  in  the 
13th  year  of  the  late  king,  were  now  established  by  an  indenture  between  the  King  and  Lodowick  or  Lowys 
John,  master  and  worker  of  the  mints  of  London  and  Calais.^ 

1414.  Writs  were  issued,  in  this  year,  to  William  Crowmere,  mayor  and  escheator  of  the  city 
of  London,  and  to  the  searchers  of  the  port  of  London,  which  stated,  that  whereas  it  had  been  usual  afore- 
time for  the  merchants  of  Venice,  who  came  in  their  galleys,  to  bring  their  own  money  of  Venice,  called 
galley-halfpence,  with  them  into  England,  to  make  their  merchandises  with,  to  the  injury  of  the  people, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  by  which  such  money  was  forfeited  to  the  king;  it  was  therefore 
commanded,  that  all  merchants,  and  others,  of  Venice,  who  should  enter  the  port  of  London,  should  be 
diligently  searched,  to  know  whether  such  money  were  within  their  galleys;  and  that  the  possessors  of  such 
money  should  be  strictly  enjoined  not  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  that  statute ;  but,  if  they  would  merchan- 
dise with  it,  to  bring  it  to  the  Mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  there  to  be  coined.* 

In  this  year  two  parliaments  were  holden.  The  first  at  Leicester,  where  the  Commons  represented  to 
the  King  the  mischiefs  which  would  ensue,  whenever  peace  was  made  with  France,  from  the  sums  of  money 
which  would  year  by  year  be  remitted  from  the  alien  priories,  in  England,  to  their  chief  houses  abroad ;  and 

'  Statute  1  H.  V.  chap.  7.  I  ^  CI.  1  H.  V.  m.  85.  dors. 

'  CI.  1  H.  V.  m.  34.  dors.     Rymer,  ix.  S.  !  '   CI.  2  H.  V.  m.  19. 
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petitioned  the  king  to  take  such  priories  into  the  liands  of  himself  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  which  they  stated  in  their  petition.     To  this  the  king  gave  his  consent. 

The  second  parliament  met  at  Westminster,  and  amongst  other  things,  made  an  ordinance  for  the  money 
of  the  realm,  to  remove,  as  it  is  therein  stated,  the  damages,  mischiefs,  and  deceits  which  so  abounded  in  the 
kingdom,  from  the  washers,  clippers,  and  counterfeiters  of  the  money  of  the  land.  It  was  therefore  agreed 
and  consented,  by  all  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  Commons,  assembled  in  parliament,  that 
the  King,  by  full  authority  of  the  same  parliament,  should  apply  such  remedy,  ordinance,  and  provision,  as 
he  should  think  most  profitable  and  expedient  for  himself  and  his  people ;  such  ordinance  and  provision  to 
continue  in  force  until  the  next  parliament.  So  that  if  it  should  appear  to  the  King,  and  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  assembled  in  the  next  parliament,  that  the  said  ordinance  and  provision  were  suiBcient  for 
the  purpose  aforesaid,  then  that  they  should  be  established,  in  the  same  next  parliament,  as  a  statute  to 
endure  for  ever.  And  if  not,  that  then  such  alteration  might  be  made  as  should  appear  to  the  king  most 
advantageous  and  necessary  in  that  behalf,  by  the  advice,  counsel,  and  consent  of  those  who  should  by  sum- 
mons come  to  the  same  next  parliament- 

At  the  same  time  an  act  was  made  to  regulate  the  alloy  of  silver  used  for  the  purpose  of  gilding,  which 
was  fixed  to  the  alloy  of  the  English  sterling,  and  the  price  of  the  pound  troy  so  gilt  to  be  no  more  than 
forty-six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  at  the  most,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  to  the  king  the  value  of  the  thing 
so  sold.'  This  was  done  in  compliance  with  a  petition  of  the  Commons,  in  which  they  stated,  that 
the  goldsmiths  would  not  sell  the  wares  of  their  mystery  gilt  but  at  double  the  price  of  the  silver  of  the 
same.* 

1415.  Li  his  third  year  the  Commons  laid  before  the  Lords  assembled  in  parliament  a  petition  from  John 
Aleyn  and  others,  in  the  following  terms:  "  To  the  most  discreet  the  Commons  in  the  present  parliament 
assembled,  humbly  pray  John  Aleyn,  William  Beverage,  John  Abbot,  Aleyn  Forman,  John  Coventre, 
Everard  Flete,  William  Trymnell,  Thomas  Brown,  Thomas  Burbache,  Esmon  Thorpe,  Richard  Flete, 
Phelip  Abbord,  and  John  Victor,  that,  whereas  we  lately  had,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  the  hands  of 
Richard  Garner,  then  master  of  the  mystery  of  the  mint  within  tlie  said  Tower,  certain  sums  of  gold  of  old 
money,  amounting  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds,  eighteen  shillings,  and  four-pence,  to  be  coined 
into  new  money,  which  has  never  been  returned  to  us;  and  whereas  our  petition  presented  (in  the  last 
parliament  holden  at  Leicester)  to  the  King  our  sovereign  lord,  and  by  him,  by  authority  of  the  said 
parliament,  committed  to  the  chancellor  of  England  for  the  time  being,  therein  to  apply  remedy  and 
do  justice  (as  appears  by  the  indorsement  of  the  said  petition),  is  not  yet  determined,  whereby  the  said 
petitioners  are  put  to  great  losses,  troubles,  and  expenses.  Wherefore  may  it  please  your  most  profound 
wisdom  to  petition  our  said  lord  the  King  to  command  his  chancellor  of  England,  that,  according  to  the 
effect  of  the  said  petition,  and  the  indorsement  of  the  same,  he  do  to  every  of  the  said  petitioners  full  justice 
and  remedy,  according  to  his  discretion,  as  good  faith  and  reason  require,  without  granting  further  delay  in 
the  case,  for  God's  sake,  and  as  a  work  of  charity.  Considering,  most  discreet  sirs,  that  although  the  said 
petitioners  have  often  proceeded,  in  divers  parliaments  and  great  councils,  to  obtain  restitution  of  their  said 
money,  yet  still  they  have  not,  nor  cannot  have  the  same,  to  the  great  hindrance  and  impoverishment 
of  their  estate." 

This  petition  being  read,   and  fully  understood,  in  the  same  parliament,  was   again  referred  to  the 
chancellor." 

In  consequence  of  a  petition  of  tlie  Commons  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,   guardian  of  England, 
and  the  Lords  assembled  in  the  present  parliament,  praying  that  the  statute  of  the  11th  year  of  the  king's 
father,  against  galley-halfpence,  &c.  might  be  enforced;'  it  was  enacted,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,   and  at  the  request  of  the  Commons,  that  galley-halfpence,  and  the  money  called 
suskine  and  doitkine,^  and  all  manner  of  Scotish  money  of  silver,  should  be  put  out,  and  not  be  current,  in 


Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  22.         ^  Id.  p.  3a. 

Sutuie  2  H.  V.     Statute  2,  chap,  iv. 

Rolti  of  Parliament ,  vol.  iv.  p.  0"2.  ^  Id.  p.  67. 


^  The  king  was  then  engaged  in  the  invasion  of  France. 

'  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  69. 

*  The  last   term  was  used  to  express  money  of  very  small 
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future,  for  any  payment  in  the  realm  of  England.  And  also,  that  proclamation  should  be  made  through  all 
the  counties  of  England,  within  the  franchises  and  without,  and  elsewhere,  that  all  persons  having  galley- 
halfpence,  suskines  or  doitkines,'  should  bring  them  to  the  king's  exchanges,  before  the  feast  of  Easter  next 
ensuing,  there  to  be  broken ;  and  those  which  should  be  found  good  silver,  there  to  be  stricken  and  coined 
into  English  halfpennies;  and  that  all  they  who  after  the  said  feast  of  Easter  should  make,  coin,  buy,  or  bring 
into  the  realm  of  England  any  galley-halfpence,  suskines  or  doitkines,  to  sell  them,  or  to  put  them  in  pay- 
ment, in  the  said  realm,  and  thereof  should  be  attainted,  should  be  judged  as  felons,  and  forfeit  all  their 
lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  chattels.  And  that  the  lords  of  whom  such  lands  and  tenements  were  holden 
should  have  and  enjoy  the  forfeitures,  as  in  other  cases  of  felony.  And  if  any  of  the  king's  liege  subjects, 
or  other  persons,  should  pay  or  receive  any  of  the  said  coins  within  the  realm  of  England,  and  thereof  be 
duly  attainted,  they  should  forfeit  a  hundred  shillings  for  every  time  of  such  receipt  or  payment;  whereof 
the  king  to  take  one-half,  and  whoever  should  sue  for  the  king,  and  thereof  attaint  them,  tlie  other.  Also, 
that  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  several  counties  of  England,  and  all  mayors  and  bailiffs  within  cities  and 
boroughs,  and  stewards  of  lords  in  view  of  frankpledge,^  should  have  power  to  inquire,  by  good  inquests  to 
be  taken  before  them,  of  all  the  matters  aforesaid.  And  that  the  said  mayors  and  bailiffs,  after  tlie  said 
inquests  before  them  taken,  should  send  the  same  inquisitions  before  the  justices  of  peace  of  the  counties  in 
which  the  said  cities  and  boroughs  might  be.  And  that  the  said  justices  of  the  peace  should  have  power,  as 
well  of  the  said  inquisitions  so  taken  before  such  mayors  and  bailiffs,  and  sent  before  the  said  justices  (as 
aforesaid),  as  upon  other  inquisitions  to  be  taken  before  the  same  justices  of  the  peace,  in  their  sessions, 
touching  the  said  matters,  to  make  process,  and  to  award  the  capias  and  exir/ent,  and  to  hear  and  determine 
all  the  matters,  according  to  their  discretion,  as  in  other  cases  of  felonies  and  trespasses  had  been  aforetime 
used.' 

It  seems  that  at  this  time  doubts  existed  whether  clipping,  filing,  and  washing  the  money  of  the  land 
ought  to  be  judged  treason  or  not,  because  no  mention  was  made  of  such  crimes  in  the  statute  of  the  23th 
of  Edward  III.,  which  declared  what  offences  should  be  adjudged  treason.  In  order  to  avoid  such  doubt  in 
future,  the  second  statute  of  this  year  declared  that  tliose  who  clipped,  washed,  or  filed  the  money  of  the 
land  should  be  judged  traitors  to  the  king  and  to  the  realm,  and  should  incur  the  pain  of  treason.  And 
whereas  counterfeiting,  clipping,  washing,  and  other  falsity  of  the  money,  was  much  more  used  than  it  was 
wont  to  be,  and  daily  increased,  because  the  punishment  of  the  same  did  not  belong  to  any  judges  of  the 
realm,  but  to  the  king's  justices,  before  himself,  or  to  special  commissioners  thereto  assigned,  and  because 
destruction  of  the  money  might  ensue  unless  sudden  execution  and  remedy  were  provided,  as  the  king  per- 
ceived by  the  grievous  complaint  of  his  Commons:  it  was  therefore  ordained,  by  the  same  statute,  that  the 
king's  justices  assigned,  and  to  be  assigned,  to  take  assizes  in  all  the  counties  of  PJngland,  should  have  power, 
by  the  king's  commissions,  to  hear  and  determine  in  their  sessions,  as  well  of  the  counterfeiting,  and  the 
bringing  such  false  money  into  England,  as  of  clipping,  washing,  and  every  other  falsity  of  the  said  money. 
And  also,  that  the  justices  of  the  peace  throughout  the  realm  should  have  power,  by  the  king's  commis- 
sions, to  inquire  of  all  such  matters,  and  thereupon  to  make  process,  by  capias  only,  against  those  which 
should  be  indicted  thereof  before  them.'' 

In  a  subsequent  article  of  their  petition,  delivered  in  the  same  parliament,  the  Commons  represented, 
that,  by  neglect  of  the  gaolers,  many  escapes  had  happened  (unusual  before  that  time)  of  persons  who  had 
been   committed  to  prison  and  to  ward  for  counterfeiting,  clipping,  washing,  and  other  falsifying  of  the 

value.      Holinslied  says,  that  the  major,  at  the  conclusion  of  his       ,       king's  court  granted  by  charter  to  the  lords  of  those  hundreds  or 


office,  in  1551,  owed  no  man  a  dotkln.  [Description  of  Inland, 
p.  21.]     We  should  now  use  the  word  doit. 

'  The  suskine  was  certainly  the  Flemish  seskin,  or  piece  of 
six  mites;  the  doitkine,  the  Holland  duitkin,  or  doiikin,  of  two 
penuingens.     Snelling's  I'ieu'  of  the  Silver  Coin,  p.  18,  note  (y). 

'  The  courtleet,  or  view  of  frankpledge,  is  a  court  of  record, 
held  once  in  the  year,  and  not  oftener,  within  a  particular  hundred. 


manors.  Its  origiual  intent  was  to  view  the  frankpledges,  that  is, 
the  freemen  within  the  liberty,  who,  according  to  the  institution  of 
the  Great  Alfred,  were  all  mutually  pledges  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  each  other.  [Blackslone's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  "273.]  The 
other  ohjccts  of  this  court  may  be  seen  in  the  statute  for  view  of 
fiaukpledge,  18  E.  II. 

'  Statute  3  H.  V.     Statute  I. 


lordship,  or    manor,    before  the  steward   of  the  leet;    being  Ihe       I  *  W.  Statute '2,  chap.  6  and  7. 
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king's  money ;  and  therefore  they  petitioned  the  king  that  he  would  ordain,  by  aiitliority  of  the  parliament 
then  sitting,  that  the  penalty  for  every  such  escape,  in  future,  should  be  adjudged  at  one  hundred  pounds  at 
least.  The  prayer  of  this  petition  was  not  granted  ;  but  the  penalties  were  ordered  to  remain  arbitrary,  as 
they  had  been  aforetime.' 

1416.  In  the  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster  in  his  fourth  year,  the  Commons  delivered  to  the 
King  a  petition  which  was  addressed  to  them  by  John  Aleyu  and  others,  and  prayed  that  the  persons  com- 
plaining in  that  petition  might  have  remedy  in  the  matter  contained  therein.  This  petition  wiis  in  terms 
nearly  similar  to  that  which  they  addressed  to  the  Commons  in  the  year  1415,  excepting  that  they  now 
stated  silver  to  have  been  delivered  by  them  to  the  master  of  the  Mint  as  well  as  gold,  and  that  thev  had 
received  bills,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  same,  either  from  him,  or  from  his  deputy  Henry  Whitbred, 
under  their  seals.  They  further  stated,  that  their  money  had  not  been  restored  to  them,  because  all  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  said  master,  and  all  the  monej'  at  that  time  in  the  hands  either  of  him  or  his 
deputy,  were  taken  and  seized,  for  the  king,  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  since  dead,  and  so  remained  still 
seized,  and  no  agreement  nor  delivery  made  to  the  petitioners  of  their  money  aforesaid,  to  their  great  im- 
poverishment. They  therefore  besought  the  Commons  to  consider  the  matter,  and  to  petition  the  King  that 
they  might  freely,  and  without  delay,  severally  have  restitution  and  deliverance  of  the  money  aforesaid, 
agreeably  to  the  bills  above-mentioned,  in  consideration  that  they  had  made  long  suit  for  their  money,  as 
well  to  the  king's  council  as  to  the  treasurer  of  England,  without  any  remedy. 

The  king  ordered  them  redress  upon  their  producing  before  the  council  the  bills  which  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  their  money  by  the  master  of  the  Mint.- 

1417.  Proclamation  was  commanded  to  be  made  in  his  fifth  year,  that  the  gold  money  of  Flanders, 
called  Burgundy  nobles,  which  were  of  less  value  than  the  English  noble,  should  not  from  that  time  be  re- 
ceived, on  pain  of  forfeiture.^ 

On  the  17th  of  March,  in  the  same  year,  Conrad  Mehver  was  appointed  master  of  the  Mint  and  coinage 
within  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  with  full  power  to  make  and  coin,  either  by  himself  or  his  deputies,  new 
money  called  blanks,  half  blanks,  and  black  pence,  of  the  same  metal  and  assay  as  they  had  been  made  in 
that  duchy.  He  was  to  hold  the  said  ofBce  during  pleasure,  and  to  take  for  himself  and  servants  such  wages 
as  should  be  agreed  upon  between  the  king  and  him ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  he  was  not  to  be 
hindered  by  any  of  the  king's  servants.^ 

1419.  Two  years  afterward  a  provision  was  made,  in  the  parliament  holden  at  Westminster,  for  the 
money  of  the  realm.  It  stated  that  the  money  of  the  land  had  been  lately  exported  more  largely  and  in 
many  other  manners  tlian  had  been  accustomed,  to  the  great  mischief  and  impoverishment  of  the  whole 
realm  ;  so  that,  if  remedy  were  not  presently  applied,  it  was  very  probable  that  the  coined  money  still  re- 
maining woidd  all  be  exported  in  a  short  time.  It  was  therefore  agreed  and  assented  in  that  parliament,  that 
the  king's  council  should,  bv  authority  of  the  said  parliament,  make  such  provision  and  ordinance  for  the 
good  preservation  and  continuance  of  the  said  money  within  the  realm,  and  also  for  the  increase  of  the 
same,  as  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  for  the  time  being,  should  be  thought  most  advantageous  for  the  common 
profit  of  the  realm ;  and,  according  to  their  discretion,  summon  before  them  such  merchants  of  the  staple 
and  other  sage  persons  as  they  should  think  necessary  in  the  case. 

It  does  not  appear,  upon  record,  that  anv  steps  were  taken  by  the  council ;  but  an  ordinance  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  money  within  the  realm  was  accorded  and  assented  to  in  the  same  parliament.  In  it  was 
ordained,  that  with  the  money  arising  as  well  from  the  tenths  and  fifteenths  of  the  laity,  which  were  granted 
in  that  parliament,  as  from  the  tenths  of  the  clergy  of  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York,  granted  in 
their  convocations,  or  to  be  granted,  to  the  king,  there  might  be  purchased,  by  the  adnce  of  his  council, 
within  the  realm,  wheat,  cloth,  and  other  necessaries,  for  the  king,  and  for  his  soldiers  beyond  the  seas. 
And  also,  forasmuch  as  the  kind's  subjects  within  his  duchy  of  Normandy  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring 

'  Rolh  of  Parliamenl,  vol.  iv.  p.  82.  1  '  CI.  5  H.  A',  ra.  18. 

'  Id.  vol.  iv.  p.  101.  I  «  Rot.  Norm.  5  H.  V.  m.  9.  March  17. 

VOL.    I.  2    L 
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wool  for  their  manufacture,  and  to  make  cloth  for  their  garments,  it  was  ordained,  that,  by  the  advice  of  the 
said  council,  there  might  with  the  said  money  be  purveyed  and  bought  Mitliin  the  realm,  for  the  king's  use, 
so  many  sacks  of  wool  as  the  king  should  please ;  and  that,  by  authority  of  the  same  parliament,  such 
quantity  of  wool  might  be  shipped  in  such  port  or  ports  as  the  king  should  appoint,  in  order  to  pass  into  his 
said  duchy  of  Normandy,  until  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  in  the  winter,  in  the  year  1420,  and  that  it  might  be 
sold  to  his  said  subjects  there,  any  statutes  or  ordinances  of  the  staple,  or  other  statutes  or  ordinances,  made 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  to  the  end  that  from  the  money  arising  from  the  price  of  the  said  wool,  the 
kino-  should  have  great  provision  of  money,  wherewith  to  pay  the  wages  of  his  soldiers.' 

The  king's  money  in  Normandy  was  at  this  time  regulated  according  to  an  ordinance,  which  stated,  that 
after  the  taking  of  Rouen  the  king  had  commanded  to  make  in  his  mint  there  money  of  gold  and  silver,  in 
petit  moutons  and  grosses,  in  the  same  form  and  manner,  and  of  the  same  alloy  and  weight,  as  before  they 
had  been ;  but  that,  at  this  time,  for  certain  causes  it  was  ordained,  that  for  the  future  the  moutons  of  gold, 
the  gross,  half  and  quarter  of  silver,  the  monsoys,-  and  petit  deniers,  should  have  an  h  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  cross,  together  with  the  other  differences  following. 

It  then  ordained,  that  for  the  time  to  come  should  be  made  a  quarter-gross,  to  be  current  for  five 
deniers  tournois  each,  at  the  weight  of  two  pennyweights  sLxteen  grains  silver,  and  thirteen  sols  and  four 
deniers  the  mark,  equivalent  to  the  gross  with  henricvs  ;  and  every  such  quarter-gross  to  have  on  the  pile 
a  shield  with  three  fleurs-de-lis,^  and  the  half-gross  the  same. 

Also  doubles  called  mancoiz,  to  go  for  two-pence  tournois  each,  at  one  pennyweight  eight  grains  silver  le 
roy,*  and  sixteen  sols  eight  deniers  the  mark,  with  three  fleurs-de-lis  on  the  pile. 

Also  petit  deniers,  current  for  one  denier  tournois  each,  at  one  pennyweight  of  alloyed  silver  le  roy, 
and  twenty-five  sols  the  mark,  having  on  the  pile  two  fleurs-de-lis. 

It  also  ordained,  that  the  nobles  of  England  should  have  currency  for  forty-eight  grosses  of  the  king's 
coins  (each  gross  having  henricvs  Avritten  on  the  pile,  and  on  the  cross  side  a  leopard),  equal  in  value  to 
four  livres  tournois. 

Also  that  the  petit  moutons,  which  then  went  for  twelve  grosses,  should  be  current  at  eighteen  grosses 
of  the  king's  money  aforesaid,  equivalent  to  thirty  sols  tournois ;  and  that  to  every  merchant  coming  to  the 
mint  should  be  given  for  every  mark  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  livres  tournois;  and  that  the  moutons 
aforesaid  remain  at  the  same  alloy  and  weight,  and  of  the  same  form  and  fashion  as  they  then  were,  namely, 
at  twenty-two  carrats,  and  at  eighty-six  to  the  mark  troy,  with  the  accustomed  remedies. 

Also,  that  the  nobles  aforesaid  should  have  course  at  sixty  grosses  of  carolvs,  equal  to  one  hundred  sols 
tournois. 

Also,  it  was  forbidden  to  all  persons,  of  whatsoever  state  they  might  be,  to  transport,  or  cause  to  be 
transported,  any  bullion,  whether  of  gold  or  silver,  or  any  broken  silver,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  duchy  of 
Normandy,  on  pain  to  lose  the  same,  and  their  bodies  to  be  taken  at  the  king's  pleasure ;  and  likewise  they 
were  forbitlden  to  transport  any  vessel  of  silver,  without  license  from  the  bailiff  or  bailiffs  where  the  said 
vessel  was  purchased,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same. 

All  exchangers,  goldsmiths,  little  tradesmen,  grocers,  and  other  people,  of  whatever  estate,  were  pro- 
hibited to  make  exchanges,  unless  by  letters  of  license  from  the  master-general  or  the  warden  of  the  king's 
mint  at  Rouen.  And  moreover  they  were  forbidden  to  keep,  hold,  or  melt  any  bullion,  whether  of  gold  or 
silver,  but  were  commanded  to  bring  it  to  the  king's  mint,  there  to  be  melted  and  worked  (for  the  profit  of 
the  king  and  of  his  people),  within  the  time  prescribed,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.* 

'  SoUs  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  1 18.  i  number  by  Henry  V.  or  his  father.     See  note  [5]  at  the  end  of  the 

I  preceding  reign. 

'-  This  was  a   species  of  money  current   in   the  province  of  j                ,  j  ^^  ^^^  ^,,^^^  ^^^  meaning  of  argent  !e  roy  in  this  place. 

Maine,  a  pound  of  which  was  of  less  value,  by  twenty  pence,  than  ,                5  p^,    ^^^^    ^  jj    y    p^    ;   ^   jg    j^^^      ^^,„^_  j^,  793 

the  pound  tournois.     Its  name   was  variously  spelled-man^ois,  j  jy^^arers  Postscript,  p.  10.      I  have  given  the  descriptions  of  these 

manceau,  manseau,  mansois.    In  low  Latin  it  was  manseus.   \_Glos-  ,  ^^j,,^  ^^  j^^^^^  ;„  ^^^^^  ^^  facilitate  the  appropriation  of  the  Anglo- 

soire  de  la  Langue  Romane.]  g^,;^  ^^^^^  ^-^^  „^g  ^^^^  of  Henry.    No  coins  exactly  correspou- 

'  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  fleurs-de-lis  were  reduced  to  this  dent,  in  type,  with  this  ordinance,  are,  I  believe,  at  this  time  known. 
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This  ordinance  bore  date  on  the  25th  of  September  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  January  following,  1419-20, 
another  was  issued  for  the  regulation  of  the  money  of  Rouen.  The  writ  was  directed  to  John  Boindon  and 
Robert  Deboyraaire,  wardens  of  the  mint  in  that  city,  and  stated  that  a  great  deal  of  money,  both  gold  and 
silver,  had  been  brought  into  the  king's  duchy  of  Normandy,  out  of  France  and  other  countries ;  by  which 
money,  it  being  feeble  both  in  weight  and  in  alloy,  the  people  were  at  that  time  much  incumbered,  to  the 
great  sorrow,  prejudice,  and  damage  of  the  king  and  his  seignory,  and  also  of  his  people  ;  and  that  it  would 
increase,  provided  a  remedy  were  not  applied.  The  aforesaid  wardens  of  the  mint  were  therefore  com- 
manded to  make  a  gross,  to  be  current  for  twenty  deniers  tournois,  at  three  pennyweights  eight  grains  silver 
le  rov,  and  of  six  sols  eight  deniers  the  mark ;  and  that  every  gross  should  have  on  the  pile  three  fleurs-de- 
lis,  with  a  crown  above,  and  two  leopards  to  support  the  fleurs-de-lis,  surrounded  by  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, HENRicvs  FRANCORVM  REX;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  great  cross  an  h,  with  the  differences  that  the 
gross  had  been  heretofore  made  with,  and  round  the  cross  these  words,  sit  nomen  domini  benedictvm  ;' 
and  that  there  should  be  allowed  to  the  principal  master  of  the  king's  mint,  and  to  every  exchanger  and  mer- 
chant frequenting  the  same,  sixteen  livres  ten  sols  for  a  mark  of  silver  alloyed,  according  to  the  said  alloy. 

They  were  likewise  commanded  to  make  petit  florins  of  gold,  called  escus,  at  twenty-two  carrats,  and 
ninety-six  to  the  mark,  to  be  current  for  twenty-four  ryals,  equivalent  to  two  franks.  Each  escu  to  have  on 
the  pile  a  plain  shield  of  the  king's  arms,  quartering  France  and  England,  and  this  inscription,  henricvs 
DEI  GRATIA  REX  FRANCLE  ET  ANGLi.E,  and  on  the  sidc  of  the  great  cross,  either  in  the  midst  thereof,  or  in 
any  other  part  where  it  may  be  better  placed,  an  h,  and  between  the  flowers  of  the  same  cross  two  leopards  and 
two  fleurs-de-lis,  with  this  legend  surrounding  it,  christvs  vincit.  christvs  regnat.  christvs  imperat.  ; 
and  that  there  should  be  allowed  to  the  master  of  the  king's  mint,  and  every  exchanger  and  merchant,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  livres  tournois  for  the  mark  of  gold.^ 

Another  ordinance  for  the  money  of  Normandy  bore  date  on  the  first  of  February  in  the  same  year. 
It  confirmed  the  former  ordinance  of  the  12th  of  January,  and  forbade  the  currency  of  any  other  money  after 
the  first  day  of  May  next  ensuing,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.'' 

1420.  On  the  18th  of  April  a  fourth  ordinance  was  issued,  directed  to  the  wardens  of  the  mint  of 
St.  Lo.  It  commanded  them  to  coin  groats,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  were  ordered  to  be  struck  at 
Rouen^by  the  writ  bearing  date  on  the  12th  of  January,  with  this  distinction  only,  that  a  single  point  was 
to  be  placed,  for  a  difference,  under  the  second  letter  from  the  beginning  of  the  inscription  on  each  side  of 
the  coin.* 

The  title  of  King  of  France,  which,  by  all  these  ordinances,  was  ordered  to  be  inscribed  upon  his  coins, 
was  relinquished  by  the  king  upon  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  on  the 
•3rd  of  June.  By  a  treaty  which  was  then  executed  Henry  was  appointed  regent  of  France  and  heir  to  that 
crown,  and  King  Charles  was,  during  his  life,  to  stile  him  Nostre  tres  chier  filz  Henry  Roy  d'Engleterre 
Heretier  de  France.     In  Latin,  Noster  prsecarissimus  filius  Henricus  Rex  Anglife  Hseres  Francise.* 

Daniel  charges  Henry  with  breaking  this  article  by  an  ordinance  (made  nine  days  after  Charles's  con- 
firmation of  the  treaty)  for  coining  money  in  Normandy,  with  the  inscription  henricvs  francorv.m  rex." 
But  this  is  a  gross  mistake,  as  will  appear  from  a  consideration  of  the  dates  borne  by  the  ordinances  recited 
above,  all  of  which  are  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  also  from  the  following  writ,  issued  on  the 
16th  of  June,  by  which  the  wardens  of  the  mint  at  Rouen  were  ordered  to  make  blancs  deniers  (called 

'  See  this  coin  in  the  Anglo-Gallic  plates.  ,       sous  les  lettres  des  legendes,  pour  marquer  le  lieu  de  la  fabrication, 

'  Pat.  Norm.  7  H.  V.  pt.  ii.  m.  50.  dors.      Rymer,  ix.  847.  suivant  I'ordonnance    de  I'annee  1415-       Par  esemple,  le  point 

Ducarel's  Postscript,    p.   12.      No  coins  answerable  to  that  last  I      secret  pour  la  monoye  de  Paris  se  marquoit  sous  le  deuxieme  e  du 

described  are  known.  ,      mot  benedictum  ;  pour  la  raonoye  de  Roiien,  sous  le  b,  du  meme 

^  Pat.  Norm.  7  H.  V.  pt.  ii.  m.  24.  dors.      Burner,  is.  860.  mot,  &c.      Mais  cela   ne  se  pratique  plus,  &  on  se  contente  d'ob- 


DucareVs  Postscript,  p.  14. 

'  Pat.  Norm.  8  H.  V.  pt.  i.  m.  10.  dors.  Rymer,  ix.  888. 
DucareCs  Postscript,  p.  16.  This  the  French  call  the  point  secret. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Boizard,  conseiller  en  lacour  des  monoyes  : 


server  la  marque    de  chaque  ville  par  les  lettres  de  I'alphabet." 
Traite  des  Monoyes,  torn.  i.  p.  91. 

5  CI.  8H.  V.  m.  17.  dors. 

*  Carle's  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  689,  note  3.      He  says 


Le  point  secret  est  un  petit  point  qui  se  raettoit  anciennement  that  Daniel  refers  to  the  ordinance  of  April  18. 
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grosses),  to  be  current  for  twenty  deniers  tournois  a  piece,  at  two  pennyweights  twelve  grains  of  alloyed 
silver  le  roy,  and  at  eight  sols  four  deniers  the  mark  weight,  and  upon  the  money  foot  twenty-eight ;  in  the 
same  form  as  before,  except  that  the  inscription  on  the  pile,  instead  of  henricvs  francorvm  rex,  should 
be  HENRICVS  REX  ANGLijE  ET  H^RES  FRANciyE,  with  the  remedies  at  that  time  allowed  at  Paris.  And  that 
there  should  be  paid,  by  the  chief  master  of  the  mint,  to  exchangers  and  merchants,  twenty-six  livres  tour- 
nois for  every  mark  of  silver  so  alloyed.  Similar  letters,  of  the  same  date,  were  directed  to  the  warden  of 
the  mint  of  St.  Lo.' 

In  the  parliament  which  was  holden  at  Westminster,  in  his  eighth  year,  the  chancellor  (amongst  other 
things  recommended  by  him  for  consideration)  directed  attention  to  be  given  to  the  weakness  and  poverty  of 
the  gentry  of  the  realm,  which  had  of  late  happened  from  various  causes,  and  especially  from  the  great 
scarcity  of  money  at  that  time  existing,  and  that  some  good  provisions  should  be  made  for  that,  and  for  other 
inconveniences.'^ 

In  consequence,  the  Commons  petitioned  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  then  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  that 
merchants  strangers  coming  to  Calais  to  buy  wool  and  other  merchandise  of  the  staple,  should  lodge  in  the 
said  town,  with  sufficient  persons  of  the  place,  the  king's  lieges,  by  ordinance  of  the  mayor  of  the  staple,  or 
bis  lieutenant  for  the  time  being ;  and  that,  on  the  second  day  after  their  arrival,  they  should  deliver  to  their 
hosts  all  their  mass^  and  money,  whether  of  the  coin  of  England  or  of  any  other  coinage  in  their  possession; 
which  mass  and  money,  or  mass  or  money,  they  should  carry  to  the  master  of  the  mint  in  the  said  town  ; 
and  that  the  said  master  should  weigh  the  said  money  of  the  coin  of  England  ;  and  if  it  should  be  in  weight 
fifty  nobles  to  the  pound,  with  the  remedy,  then  to  return  it  to  the  said  host  and  to  the  said  merchant 
stranger  ;  but  if  it  should  fail  of  the  said  weight,  with  the  remedy,  then  to  deliver  it,  under  the  name  of 
bullion,  together  with  the  money  of  other  coinages  and  the  said  mass,  to  the  master  of  the  mint,  to  convert 
both  the  money  and  the  mass  into  the  coin  of  England,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  nobles  to  the  pound.  And 
when  they  should  thus  be  converted  into  English  money,  then  it  should  be  delivered  to  the  said  host  and 
to  the  said  merchant  stranger,  that  so  the  said  host  should  close  the  bargain  made,  or  to  be  made,  between 
the  said  merchant  stranger  and  the  said  English  merchant,  and  make  payment  for  the  same  out  of  the  said 
money  so  received.  And  that  the  said  master  of  the  mint,  in  the  presence  of  the  treasurer  of  Calais  or  his 
lieutenant,  should  deduct  from  the  said  money  reasonable  expenses  for  the  said  English  merchant  (according 
to  his  oath,  to  be  made  before  the  said  treasurer)  and  his  custom  (if  any  should  be  assigned  by  the  king  to 
be  paid  in  the  town  of  Calais,  either  for  provision  or  for  the  payment  of  wages  to  the  soldiers),  and  then 
enclose  the  remainder  in  a  bag,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  said  treasurer  or  of  his  lieutenant,  appointed  for 
that  purpose;  and  that  indentures  should  be  made,  between  the  said  treasurer,  or  his  lieutenant,  and  the  said 
English  merchant,  the  one  part  to  remain  with  the  treasurer  and  the  other  with  the  English  merchant,  who 
should  bring  to  the  mayor  of  London,  for  the  time  being,  the  said  bag  with  the  money  (unless  it  should  be 
lost  or  stolen,  either  by  sea  or  land),  together  with  the  indenture.  And,  if  the  mayor  should  find  that 
money  to  agree  with  tiie  indenture,  he  should  then  return  the  said  money  to  the  said  English  merchant,  but 
retain  the  said  indenture.  And  within  one  month  after  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  in  every  year,  the  said 
treasurer,  or  his  lieutenant,  should  certify  the  register  of  all  the  money  paid  in  his  presence  to  all  the  English 
merchants,  and  the  indentures  aforesaid,  into  the  Exchequer ;  and  the  said  mayor  in  like  manner.  And  if 
it  should  be  found,  by  the  treasurer's  certificate,  that  nothing  had  been  delivered  by  the  mayor,  nor  certified 
into  the  exchequer,  then  that  the  said  merchant  should  forfeit  as  much  money  as  he  had  concealed. 
Provided  always,  that  every  English  merchant  should  receive  for  each  sarpler  sold  of  wool  of  Cotswold, 
Kesteven,  Lyndesey  and  the  marche  of  Wales,  ten  pounds  at  the  least;  and  for  every  sarpler  of  other  wool, 
eight  pounds.  And  in  like  manner  for  six  hundred  wool-fells,  ten  pounds  ;  to  be  brought  to  England  in  the 
form  aforesaid,  his  reasonable  expenses,  stated  upon  his  oath,  being  deducted.  And  also  for  eight  pieces  of 
tin,  ten  pounds.     And  that  the  English  merchant  should  be  released  from  bringing  bullion,  of  the  value  of 

'   Pat.  Norm.  8  H.  V.  pt.  ii.  ni.  9.  dors.       R^mer  i.   920.  ^  Id  est,  gold  or  silver  in  mass  :  probably  what  is  now  intended 

OucareCs  Postscript,  p.  17.  by  the  term  bullion. 

'  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol;  iv,  p.  123. 
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two  marks  for  every  sack  of  wool,  to  the  master  of  the  Mint  at  the  Tower  of  London,  as  of  ancient  time 
ordained. 

This  petition,  which,  had  it  been  granted,  must  have  greatly  cramped,  if  not  entirely  ruined  the  trade 
of  Calais,  ■was  not  complied  with ;  but  the  old  statutes  and  ordinances  were  directed  to  be  put  in  force.' 

In  this  parliament  was  made  a  statute,  of  which  the  second  chapter  followed  the  words  of  a  petition  from 
the  Commons,  excepting  that  part  which  prayed  that  whoever  would  sue  for  the  King  should  have  one  half 
of  the  forfeiture,  which  ^y^LS  refused,  and  the  whole  reserved  to  the  king.  2 

The  statute  enacted,  that  every  merchant  stranger,  buying  wools  in  England,  to  bring  them  to  the 
western  parts  or  elsewhere,  not  coming  to  the  staple,  to  be  there  sold,  should  bring  to  the  master  of  the  Mint 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  for  every  sack,  one  ounce  of  bullion  of  gold ;  and  in  like  manner,  for  three  pieces 
of  tin,  one  ounce  of  bullion  of  gold,  or  the  value  in  bullion  of  silver,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same 
wool  and  tin,  or  the  value  of  the  same,  to  the  king.* 

The  third  chapter  of  this  statute  enacted  that  none  from  that  time  should  gild  any  geins,  called  shethes, 
nor  any  metal  except  silver,  and  the  ornaments  of  holy  church ;  nor  silver  any  metal  except  the  spurs  of 
knights,  and  all  the  apparel  belonging  to  a  baron  and  above  that  estate,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  to  the  king  of 
ten  times  the  value  of  the  thing  so  gilt,  and  also  of  one  year's  imprisonment.  The  justices  of  the  peace  to 
have  power  to  inquire  and  to  determine  in  the  case.  And  that  he  that  would  sue  for  the  king  in  that 
behalf,  should  have  the  third  part  of  the  said  pecuniary  fine.  The  last  ordinance  to  commence  from  the 
feast  of  Easter  of  nest  ensuing.* 

This  ordinance  was  also  made  in  compliance  with  a  petition  of  the  Commons ;  but  the  penalties  which 
they  prayed  might  be  enacted  were  not  granted,  for  they  proposed  forfeiture  of  life  and  limb,  lands  and 
tenements  in  fee  simple,  goods  and  chattels,  as  in  case  of  felony.^ 

The  Commons  further  prayed  that  all  merchants  strangers  should  be  put  to  host,  according  to  the 
ordinance  thereupon  made;  and  that  all  other  ordinances  touching  merchants  and  merchandises,  not  repealed, 
and  not  contrary  to  their  petition,  should  be  executed ;  and  that  no  person,  of  what  estate  or  condition 
soever,  should  convey  or  carry  out  of  the  realm  of  England,  or  cause  to  be  conveyed  or  carried,  gold  or  silver 
for  traffic,  or  for  benefice  of  holy  church,  or  for  any  other  grace  or  privilege  of  holy  church,  or  for  any  other 
cause  whatsoever  in  the  courts  of  holy  church  beyond  sea,  reasonable  costs  and  expenses  for  their  passage 
excepted,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  life  and  limb,  and  of  lands  and  tenements  in  fee  simple,  goods  and 
chattels,  as  in  case  of  felony.  It  was  not,  however,  thought  fit  to  grant  this  petition,  nor  to  go  the  length 
of  making  this  offence  capital.  Accordingly  it  was  only  commanded  that  the  statutes  made  therefore  should 
be  observed  and  kept."' 

1420-21.  In  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  nobles,  etc.,  the  king  ordained  that  his  monev 
in  Normandy  should  be  improved,  and  brought  to  seven  franks  the  mark  of  silver  to  the  merchant,  and 
sixty-six  escus  d'or  for  the  mark  of  gold,  which  would  be  a  great  relief  to  his  people." 

1421.  The  following  statute  was  made  in  the  parliament  which  was  holden  at  Westminster  on  the 
second  day  of  May  in  his  ninth  year  : — For  the  removing  of  the  perils  and  deceits  which  have  long  continued 
within  the  realm,  by  the  washers,  clippers  and  counterfeiters  of  the  money  of  England,  to  the  great  mischief 
and  damage  of  all  people  in  the  said  realm,  the  King,  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  all  the  Lords  and 
Commons  assembled  in  this  parliament,  hath  ordained  and  established,  that,  from  the  eve  of  the  feast  of 
Christmas  next  ensuing,  no  subject  of  the  king  shall  receive  any  money  of  English  gold  in  payment,  except 
at  the  weight  appointed  by  the  king.  And,  forasmuch  as  great  part  of  the  gold  at  present  current  in 
payment,  is  not  of  lawful  weight  nor  of  good  allay,  the  same  shall  be  sent  to  the  Mint,  to  the  end  that  it  may 
be  coined  anew  of  just  weight  and  good  allay,  which  will  be  to  the  great  loss  and  expense  of  the  king's 
subjects,  unless  he  is  pleased  to  relieve  them  in  that  case.  Therefore,  the  king,  of  his  special  grace,  hath 
remitted  and  pardoned  to  all  his  subjects,   who,  between  this  and  the  feast  of  Christmas,  shall  bring  to  be 

'  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  ir.  p.  125.  |  *  Sutute  8  H.  V.  chap.  2. 

'  Ibid.  p.  126.  j  5  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  126.  '  Ibid. 

'  Sutute  8  H.  V.  chap.  1.  i  "  Rot,  Norm.  8  H.  V.  pt.  iii.  m.  9.  dors. 
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coined  anew,  at  the  king's  Mint  within  the  Tower  of  London,  their  money  of  gold  which  is  not  of  just  weight 
nor  of  good  allay,  all  that  to  him  appertaineth  for  the  said  new  coinage  of  the  said  gold,  as  above;  saving  to 
the  master  of  the  Mint,  and  to  the  other  officers  of  the  same,  what  to  them  reasonably  belongeth.' 

On  the  petition  of  the  Commons  of  the  northern  counties,  the  parliament  ordained  that  a  mint  should 
be  worked  at  York,  for  the  relief  of  the  said  counties.'- 

In  this  parliament,  also,  the  mayor,  constables  and  merchants  of  the  king's  staple  at  Calais  represented, 
that,  for  the  payment  of  their  bonds  of  subsidy  delivered  to  the  treasurer  and  victualler  of  Calais,  for  the 
wages  and  victualling  of  the  same  and  the  adjacent  marches,  they  would  not  receive  any  money  but  the 
king's  nobles,  which  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  said  mayor,  etc.  to  give,  unless  the  king  had  his  mint  and 
coinage  there,  as  it  was  of  ancient  time,^  for  the  said  mayor,  etc.  could  not  bring  nobles  out  of  England. 
Wherefore  they  besought  the  parliament  that  they  would  petition  the  king,  that  he  would  please  to 
ordain,  in  that  parliament,  the  keeping  of  his  mint  and  coinage  at  Calais,  which  would  be  for  his  great  profit, 
and  the  increase  of  money  within  his  realm,  and  ease  to  the  merchants  for  the  payment  of  their  bonds 
aforesaid ;  and  also  that  he  would  please  to  ordain,  upon  heavy  penalty,  that  no  gold  of  his  coin  should  be 
carried  out  of  England,  or  from  Calais,  to  Flanders,  or  other  parts,  except  for  the  wars,  at  his  good  pleasure.'' 
Accordingly  it  was  enacted  that  the  mint  and  coinage  should  be  had  and  used,  within  the  town  of  Calais,  as 
long  as  it  should  please  the  king,  saving  to  him  that  which  of  right  to  him  appertained  of  the  mint  and 
coinage  aforesaid.' 

The  three  estates  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  of  that  part  of  France  which  was  in  the  king's  power, 
about  this  time  granted  a  certain  sum  for  the  amendment  of  the  coins.  The  money  for  this  purpose  was  not 
to  be  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  in  general,  but  upon  the  prelates  and  other  ecclesiastics,  the  nobles,  and  all 
other  persons  whom  it  might  concern,  within  the  duchy,  etc.  The  intention  in  raising  it  appears  to  have 
been  solely  the  procuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  bullion  for  the  mint,  for  the  person  who  was  appointed  to 
receive  it  \\as  authorized  to  give  schedules  to  all  who  paid  it,  by  virtue  of  which  they  were  to  receive  it  again 
from  the  master  of  the  kings  nearest  mint' 

Shortly  after  this,  it  being  found  that  the  amendment  of  the  money  required  considerable  quantities  of 
silver,  the  receivers,  abovementioned,  were  commanded  to  purchase  silver  with  the  money  which  they  had 
collected  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  and  to  deliver  the  same  into  the  hands  of  the  king's  receiver  of  bullion, 
for  which  they  were  to  have,  within  one  month  after  it  should  have  been  coined,  seven  franks  of  good  money 
for  every  mark  of  silver,  according  to  the  king's  ordinance." 

In  the  second  parliament  of  this  year,  which  met  at  Westminster  on  the  first  day  of  December,  a  tenth 
and  fifteenth  from  the  laity  were  granted  to  the  king.  In  the  collection  of  these  duties  the  collectors  had 
authority  to  receive  them  in  gold,  as  in  noble,  half-noble,  or  farthing,  provided  "  they  stretchet  verily  to  the 
value  of  vs.  \uid.  by  due  pois  of  the  noble,  thereof  made  wyth  due  abatements  of  the  same,  to  be  sende  to 
the  seid  collectours  with  her  commissions,  into  every  parties  of  the  said  roialme,  that  thos  seid  collectours, 
and  every  of  hem,  shall  duely  receyve  suche  paiement  en  goolde,  to  the  very  value  of  vs.  \jiid.  to  be  paid  to 
the  use  of  our  seid  soveraigne  lord  in  his  receit,  in  name  and  hoole  value  of  a  noble  of  due  pois ;  and  so  ther 
to  be  receyved  by  the  officers  of  our  seid  Soveraigne  Lord,  withouten  difficultie  or  dilaie,  in  full  paiement  of 
VIS.  viiiff. ;  and  in  discharge  of  the  seid  collectours,  and  everych  of  hem,  and  the  liege  men  of  our  seid 
Soveraigne  Lord.  And  if  any  of  the  liege  men  beforseid,  in  tym  corny  ng  make  paiement  of  his  duete  forsaid, 
in  nobles,  half  nobles,  other  ferthynges  of  goold,  exceeding  the  value  of  vs.  vuid.  by  the  pois  aforseid,  that 
in  the  paiement  of  this  half  xv"''  and  x'°%  shall  renne  in  paiement  for  a  noble  of  due  pois,  than  that  moneie, 
that  so  excedith,  stonde,  and  be,  to  the  avantage  of  the  paier  of  the  same,  in  allowance  or  repaiement  to  hyni 
to  be  made  by  the  resceyvour  of  the  same,  aftur  the  rate  and  quantite  of  the  same  excesse.  And  if  it  be  so, 
that  any  of  the  liege   men  aforseid,   in   tvrae  comyng,  make  paiement  of  his  forsaide  duete  to  any  of  the 


'  Statute  9  H.  V.  chap.  1 1 . 

'  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv,  p.  200.  This  petition  is  not  in 
the  printed  rolls  of  this  year,  but  it  is  referred  to  in  a  subsequent 
petition  of  llie  same  persons,  2  H.  VI. 

^  At  this  time  the  mint  at  Calais  appears  not  to  have  been 


worked.     "VATjen  and  why  it  ceased  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

*  Soils  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  146. 
'  Statute  9  H.  V.  chap.  6. 

°  Pat.  Norm.  8  H.  V.  m.  20  dors.      Rymer,  x.  58. 

•  Id.  pt.  iii.  m.  3.  dors.     Symer,  x.  $0. 
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coliectours  aforseid,  in  goold  as  it  is  before  declared,  beyng  of  lasse  value  by" the  seid  pois  than  vs.  vin</., 
that  for  that  cause,  the  seid  coliectours,  ne  non  of  hem,  shall  not  that  seid  goold  refuse,  so  that  the  paier 
of  the  same  do  to  the  resceyvour  of  the  same  assith  and  gree  unto  the  value  of  vs.  \iud.,  to  hym  that 
it  receyveth,  beyng  algates  to  the  paier  into  avauntage,  and  discharge  of  the  noble  of  due  pois  ayeins  our 
seid  soveraigne  lord."  ' 

This  very  remarkable  regulation  was,  doubtless,  occasioned  by  the  wretched  state  of  the  gold  coins,  as 
it  was  represented  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  statute  quoted  above ;  and  was,  probably,  intended  to 
operate  as  an  alleviation  of  so  heavy  a  burthen  as  a  fifteenth  and  a  tenth  imposed  at  one  time. 

At  this  period  the  silver  money  was  so  scarce,  that  though  a  noble  were  so  good  of  gold  and  weight  as 
six  shillings  eightpence,  men  could  get  no  white  money  for  it.^ 

In  this  parliament  the  following  provisions  were  enacted  in  compliance  with  the  petitions  of  the 
Commons: 

Chap.  1.  It  is  ordained,  that  all  the  statutes  and  ordinances  which  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  the 
king's  noble  progenitors,  touching  the  good  and  lawful  governance  of  his  money  of  gold  and  silver,  not 
repealed,  be  well  and  firmly  kept  and  holden  at  all  points. 

Chap.  2.  Item,  the  king,  inasmuch  as  he  conveniently  may,  shall  do  to  be  ordained  his  exchanges  of 
the  money  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  city  of  London,  and  elsewhere  in  the  realm,  for  the  ease  of  his  people, 
which  shall  be  holden  in  open  places  in  high  streets.  And  that  all  they  that  will  come  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  there  to  have  money  of  new  coined,  they  shall  have  money  coined,  and  thereof  shall  be  delivered 
within  eight  days  according  to  the  very  valour  of  that  they  shall  bring  thither,  paying  the  seignorage  and 
coinage  of  gold  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  for  the  pound  of  the  Tower,  and  for  the  seignorage  and  coinage 
of  silver  fifteen  pence  for  the  pound,  and  no  more.  And  that  they  that  will  not  come  to  the  Tower  to  do 
the  same,  but  will  be  thereof  delivered  at  the  exchanges,  shall  pay  for  the  exchange  after  the  rate  of  a  penny 
for  the  noble,  and  so  in  proportion,  with  the  seignorage  and  coinage,  as  aforesaid. 

Chap.  3.  Item,  that  the  masters  and  workers  of  the  money,  and  also  the  exchangers  in  all  places 
where  money  shall  be  coined,  made,  or  changed,  shall  be  holden  to  deliver  and  pay  to  the  people  all  that 
ought  to  pertain  to  them  for  such  exchange  of  good  and  lawful  money  of  England,  either  by  just  weight  or 
by  number,  at  the  choice  of  every  person  who  shall  receive  the  same,  without  any  delay  or  difficulty.  And 
if  perchance  it  shall  happen  that  any  notable  default  in  the  weight  of  the  money,  or  in  the  alloy,  be  found 
(which  God  forbid  !)  upon  the  delivery  or  payment  to  be  made  at  the  said  Tower,  or  at  the  exchanges  afore- 
said, that  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  every  one  who  shall  find  the  same,  to  refuse  that  which  is  defective, 
before  he  depart  from  the  place  where  he  shall  receive  the  same.  And  that  the  master,  or  the  exchangers, 
be  holden  to  deliver  to  him  suflBcieiit  money  for  the  same,  without  delay,  and  to  melt  that  which  shall  be  found 
defective. 

Chap.  4.  Item,  that  they  which  shall  be  wardens,  and  surveyors,  and  ministers  of  the  exchanges  out 
of  the  Tower,  shall  be  holden  and  bound  to  bring  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  they  shall  receive  by  way  of 
exchange,  or  shall  buy  by  colour  of  their  office,  to  the  Tower  of  London,  there  to  be  molten,  and  made  into 
money,  in  augmentation  and  increase  of  the  money,  for  the  profit  of  the  realm,  and  ease  of  the  people, 
without  being  sold,  aliened,  or  put  to  any  other  use. 

Chap.  5.  Item,  that  the  king's  mint  be  coined^  and  made  at  Calais,  in  the  manner  that  it  is  made  and 
governed  at  the  Tower  of  London. 

Chap.  6.  Item,  that  all  the  money  of  gold  or  silver  that  shall  be  made  at  the  Tower  of  London  and 
at  Calais,  or  elsewhere  within  the  realm  of  England,  by  royal  authorit)',  shall  be  made  of  as  good  alloy  and 
just  weight  as  it  is  at  present  made  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Chap,  7.  Item,  that  the  king  do  ordain  good  and  just  weight  of  the  noble,  half-noble,  and  farthing 
of  gold,  with  the  rates  necessary  for  the  same,  for  every  city,  borough,  and  market  town  of  the  realm,  to  be 


'  KoUs  of  Parliament)  vol.  iv.  p.  151.  I  have  copied  this 
provision  from  the  printed  Rolls  as  a  curious  specimen  of  legal 
language  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century. 

^  Stoiu's  Survey  of  London,  p.   46.      Fabian   sajs  that  this 


scarcity  arose  from  men's  putting  forth  the  gold,  and  making  store 
of  the  silver;  vol.  ii.  p.  404. 

^  The  words  are,   "  que  la  mynt  du  roy  soit  cunes  if  fait." 
Pipison's  edit,  folio. 
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delivered  by  the  chancellor  of  England'  to  them  that  will  have  them,  to  the  end  that  they  may  not  be 
deceived  by  false  counterfeiters,  and  those  who  use  false  weights  in  deceit  of  the  people. 

The  ninth  chapter  of  this  statute  enlarged  to  nine  months  the  term  of  three  months  which  had  been  fixed 
by  the  statute  of  the  14th  of  Richard  II.  as  the  time  within  which  merchants,  who  made  exchanges  into 
foreio-n  parts,  should  purchase  commodities  of  the  realm  equal  in  value  to  the  sum  exchanged.  This  was 
done  upon  a  representation  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  said  purchases  within  so  short  a  time.'' 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  above  statute,  a  writ  was  directed  to 
Bartholomew  Goldbeter,^  John  Paddeslie,^  and  John  Brerner,  of  London,  goldsmiths,  and  John  Derlyngton, 
campsor  and  assayer  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  Gilbright  Vanbranburgh,  engraver  in 
the  same,  commanding  them  to  make  weights  for  the  noble,  half-noble,  and  farthing  of  gold,  sufficient  for 
the  several  cities  and  boroughs  ;  and  to  form  ten  puncheons  for  each  weight,  five  of  them  with  the 
impression  of  a  crown,  and  the  other  five  with  a  fleur-de-lis,  and  to  bring  the  weights,  when  stamped,  to  the 
council  ;5  and  whereas  it  had  been  ordained  in  parliament,  that  none  of  the  king's  liege  subjects  should 
receive  any  money  of  England,  except  according  to  the  weights  provided  for  that  purpose,  it  was  commanded 
that  the  statute  to  that  eflect  should  be  proclaimed  in  every  county.'' 

One  petition,  however,  which  the  Commons  presented  in  this  parliament  was  not  granted.  It  prayed 
that  he  or  they  who  should  be  masters  and  workers  of  the  monies  within  the  Towner  of  London  should  be  in 
no  manner  wardens,  nor  masters,  nor  governors  of  the  exchanges  without  the  Tower,  nor  in  any  way  inter- 
meddle with  the  same.     To  this  the  king  refused  his  assent.' 

In  this  year  was  an  indenture  between  the  King  and  Bartholomew  Goldbeter,  master  and  worker,  the 
terms  of  which  were  the  same  as  in  that  of  his  first  year.s 

His  money,  at  this  time  current  in  Normandy,  was  much  impoverished  and  greatly  diminished ;  it  was 
therefore  ordained,  that  the  following  coins  should  be  taken  at  the  under-mentioned  rates : — 


Deners  d'Or,  called  Salutes,  for  -     - 
Demi  Salutes  in  proportion. 
Deners  Blancs,  called  Doubles,  for- 
Petit  Deners  Blancs  in  proportion. 


sols. 


2  deners. 


Escu  d'Or  of  the  King's  Mint  for  22  sols  6  deners. 
Moutons  for     ------     15  sols. 

Nobles  of  fine  gold  for    -     -     -     4.5  sols. 
Half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 


Gross,  which  used  to  be  current  for  twenty  deners,  but  which  had  lately  been  refused  at  five  deners, 
to  be  taken  after  the  date  of  publication  of  the  writ  at  two  deners  and  a  maille. 

By  this  ordinance  it  was  forbidden  to  carry  bullion  of  gold  or  silver,  or  any  broken  silver,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  king's  mints,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  and  corporal  punishment,^  at  the  king's  will ;  and  exchangers 
and  goldsmitlis  were  prohibited  from  giving  a  greater  price  than  that  allowed  by  the  mint."* 

The  king,  in  the  year  1422,  began  to  exercise  the  powers  which  he  received,  by  the  treaty  of  Troyes, 
as  Regent  of  France,  and  caused  a  new  coin  to  be  made,  called  a  salute,  whereon  the  arms  of  France  and 
England  quarterly  were  stamped." 

About  the  same  time  the  master  of  his  mints  in  Normandy  was  ordered  to  make  choice  of  twelve 
persons,  expert  and  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  alteration  of  the  money.''' 

On  the  31st  of  August,  in  this  year,  death  terminated  his  short  but  glorious  reign. 

As  his  English  coins,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  were  of  the  same  weight  witii  those  of  his  successor,  until 
the  49th   year  of  Henry  VI.,  I  know-  not  any  means  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  from  them.     A 


'  Pynson's  edition  of  the  statutes  has  in  this  place,  '  •  le  Tre- 
sorer  d'Engleterre.'' 

=  Statute  9  H.  V.  statute  "2,  chapters  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and 
!),  ed.  1577. 

'  Goldbeter  was  then  master  of  the  mint.    See  list  of  officers. 

'  Paddesley  was  afterward  master  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
See  as  above. 

5  Pat.  9  H.  V.  pt.  ii.  m.  6.  dors. 

«  CI.  9  H.  V.  m.  4.  dors. 

"  SoUs  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  154 

'  Lowndes,  p.  37. 


^  The  French  words  are,  et  le  coups.  I  have  not  met  with 
any  instance  of  corporal  punishment,  for  offences  against  the 
coins,  prior  to  this. 

'"  Rot.  Norm.  9  H.  V.  m.  17.  dors.  The  very  injudicious 
restriction  with  which  this  writ  concludes  we  shall  hereafter  find 
frequently  repeated  and  enforced,  although  its  natural  tendency  is 
to  prevent  the  bringing  of  bullion  into  that  kingdom  where  the 
trading  in  the  precious  metals  is  restrained.  ^ 

"   San,iford,-p.-^l. 

'2  Rot.  Norm.  10  H.  V.  m.  12.  dors. 
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variety  of  types,  in  both  metals,  is  given  in  the  plates,  but  none  of  the  coins  bears  any  distinguishing  mark 
by  which  it  can  be  appropriated.  No  piece,  from  the  English  mint,  has  yet  been  discovered  with  the  title  of 
H.tREs  FRANCi-E  ;  but  OD  all  those  which  are  attributable  either  to  Henry  V.  or  VI.,  the  monarch  is  styled 
King  of  France. 

His  Irish  coinage  is  involved  in  equal  obscurity.  Simon  has  represented  five  groats  which  he  conjec- 
tures to  belong  to  this  king ;  but  his  only  reason  for  giving  them  to  him  is,  because  they  differ  from  those 
which  in  his  opinion  were  struck  by  Henry  VI.' 

Some  of  his  Anglo-Gallic  money  can,  however,  be  satisfactorily  ascertained;  such  as  the  mouton, 
before  the  letter  h  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  reverse  in  the  year  1419,  and  likewise  the  salute  with 
H.ERES  FRANCi^,^  because,  though  his  son  bore  the  same  title,  yet  it  was  changed  into  King  of  France  at 
so  short  a  period  after  his  accession  that  there  was  scarcely  time  for  a  coinage  to  have  been  made  ;  besides 
which,  it  has  the  arms  of  France  and  England,  quarterly,  in  one  shield  only,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
escus  of  his  seventh  year,  whilst  those  of  Henry  \'I.  have  two  shields;  the  first  bearing  the  arms  of  France 
singly,  and  the  second  those  of  France  and  England  quarterl}'.  Such  is  also  the  gross,  struck  after  his 
marriage,  with  the  same  title  of  h.eres,'  and  also  another  gross  prior  to  that,  with  rex  francouvm,  which 
is  described  in  an  ordinance  for  the  regulation  of  the  money  of  Rouen,  bearing  date  in  the  year  1419-20. 
On  these  Anglo-Gallic  coins  he  is  styled  henr.  dei  gra.  rex  axgl.  heres  fraxci.,   or  henkicvs  rex 

ANGLIE    HERES    FRANCIE,    Or    HENRICVS     FKANCORVM    REX. 

Upon  his  great  seal  he  continued  the  same  style  as  was  used  by  Henry  IV. ;  but  the  arms  of  France  have 
only  three  fleurs-de-lis,  as  he  bore  them  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years  of  his  father's  reign.  See 
note  [5],  p.  '2b3. 

The  uncertainty  which  exists  respecting  his  money,  renders  it  impossible  to  ascertain  his  mints  from 
any  coins;  but  it  appears  from  records  that  he  worked  the  mints  of 
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1422.  Henry  the  Sixth  was  little  more  than  eight  months  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father,  and  in 
about  two  months  after  that  event  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  France  at  Paris,  upon  the  death  of  Charles 
VI.^  In  the  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster,  on  the  Monday  before  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  [j.  e. 
Nov.  9],  in  his  first  year,  it  was  ordained  and  consented,  that  upon  his  seals  should  be  engraven  this  new 
title,  Henricus  Dei   gratia  Rex  Franci.e  &  Angli.e,  &  Do.minus  Hiberxi.e.= 

A  petition  was  presented  to  this  parliament  by  Bartholomew  Goldbeter,  citizen  of  London,  stating, 
that  the  late  King  Henry  V.  by  indenture,  under  his  great  seal,  with  the  said  suppliant,  made  and  established 


*  Irish  Coinage,  p.  19.  and  Plate  III.  Nos.  56—60. 

*  See  Plates  of  .\nglo- Gallic  coins. 
>  Ibid. 

*  According  to  Stow,  the  realm  of  France  was  lefl  by  the 
death  of  Charles  in  a  miserable  stale,  '*  for  people  of  each  strange 
nation  were  governors  in  the  realm.  First,  the  Englishmen  had 
conquered  a  great  part,  and  sought  to  have  the  rest,  and  the  duke  of 
Bourgoigne,  with  many  other  great  lords  allied  with  him,  sought 
to  conquer  all  for  the  young  King  Henry  of  England,  who 
claimed  then  to  be  King  of  France  ;  and  likewise  in  all  the  money 
that  was  coined,  the  arms  of  both  realms  were  quartered.  The 
crowns  that  were  stamped  in  the  time  of  Charles,  and  all  the 
money  more,  were  forbidden  to  be  current,  and  called  to  the  31int. 

VOL.  I. 


King  Henry  caused  a  piece  to  be  stamped  called  a  salus,  worth 
two-and-twenty  sliillings,  and  blancs  of  eight-pence  a  piece,  and  so 
in  no  place  of  France  where  King  Henry  was  obeyed,  any  other 
money  was  received,  but  such  has  had  the  arms  of  France  and 
England  stamped  on  it."     [Chronick,  sub.  anno  1423.] 

On  the  same  day  that  Henry  was  crowned,  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  as  Regent,  ordered  money  to  be  made  in  Paris  with  his 
dies  and  his  arms.  This  was  done  with  the  consent  of  Charles 
VI.,  and  was  continued  during  the  fourteen  years  that  the  Eng- 
lish continued  masters  of  Paris.     [Z.^  BlanCy  p.  243.] 

*  Uolls  of  Pariiament,  vol.  iv.  p.  171.     Before  tliis  his  style 

was    REX    ANGLT.£    &    H^RES    REGNI    FRA>'Ct.£    &    DOMINUS    HIBER- 

M^.    3Iem.  3  H-  VI.Hil.  m.  6,  recording  an  event  of  his  first  year. 

2    M 
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him  master  and  worker  of  his  monies  of  gold  and  silver  in  tiie  Tower  of  London,  and  in  the  town  of  Calais. 
By  which  indenture  it  was  agreed,  that  the  late  king  should  have  of  every  pound  weight  of  gold  money,  so 
made,  three  shillings  and  sixpence  in  number,  and  that  the  said  suppliant  should  take  for  his  work  of  the 
gold,  loss  of  weight,  and  for  his  expenses,  and  all  other  costs,  except  the  wages  of  the  warden,  and  other 
officers  of  the  king  in  that  place,  of  every  pound  weight  of  the  said  money,  eighteen-pence  in  number,  to  be 
paid  by  the  hands  of  the  said  M-arden.  And  also  that  the  said  warden  should  take  to  himself  of  every  pound 
weight  of  silver,  so  made,  eight-pence  in  weight,  which  make  twelve-pence  in  number,  whereof  he  should 
pay  to  the  said  suppliant  for  his  work,  for  every  pound  weight  coined,'  .  _  .  loss  of  weight,  and  all  other 
expenses,  except  the  wages  aforesaid,  nine-pence  in  number,  and  the  remainder  he  to  keep  in  his  custody, 
for  the  use  of  the  king,  which  indenture  and  covenants  were  terminated  and  annulled  by  the  death  of  the  late 
king;  after  whose  decease  the  said  suppliant  was  charged  by  the  honourable  council  of  the  present  king,  to 
hold  as  before  his  said  office  of  master  and  worker  of  the  monies  in  the  places  aforesaid,  taking  thereof 
according  to  the  form  and  tenor  of  the  said  indenture.  The  said  suppliant  therefore  petitioned  the  lords  of 
the  council  to  take  into  their  consideration,  that  the  said  covenants  were  too  hard  and  severe  upon  him,  on 
account  of  the  great  and  insupportable  loss  which  he  had  sustained  before  that  time,  in  the  waste,  and  loss 
of  weight,  in  the  melting  of  gold  and  silver,  brought  by  him  to  be  melted  and  coined  at  the  said  places  ;  and 
that  all  the  masters  and  governors  of  the  said  mints  aforetime,  did  take  of  those  who  brought  bullion  to  be 
coined  more  than  the  said  eighteen-pence  for  the  pound  of  the  money  of  gold,  and  nine-pence  for  the  money 
of  silver,  namely,  for  the  waste  in  melting  of  every  pound  of  gold  ten-pence,  and  of  silver  three-pence.  And 
also,  that  the  said  eighteen-pence,  and  nine-pence,  were  little  enough  for  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  under 
the  said  suppliant,  for  his  clerks  and  servants  in  his  said  office,  his  expenses  for  coals  consumed,  and 
instruments  necessary  for  the  work  aforesaid ;  and  therefore  prayed  that  they  would  please  to  ordain  in  that 
parliament,  that  every  merchant,  or  other  person,  who  should  bring,  to  the  places  aforesaid,  gold  or  silver  in 
mass,  plate,  or  coin,  for  exchange,  should  have  the  same  melted  in  his  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
assayers  appointed  there,  and  that  the  loss  and  damage  which  should  arise  from  the  waste  and  loss  of  weight 
in  melting  should  be  thrown  upon  the  said  merchant,  etc.  according  to  the  quantity  and  proportion  of  such 
loss,  to  be  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  said  assayers ;  or  otherwise  that  the  said  merchant,  etc.  should 
reasonably  bargain  with  the  said  suppliant  to  make  agreement  with  him  for  the  waste  and  loss  of  the  same ; 
and  that  such  waste  might  not,  in  future,  be  thrown  upon  the  said  suppliant.  Or  if  not,  that  they  would 
please  to  consider  that  he  could  not  otherwise  preside  over  the  said  office,  without  his  final  ruin,  and 
therefore  that  he  might  be  discharged  of  the  same,  without  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  or  of  the 
lords  aforesaid,  as  an  act  of  charity.'^ 

On  this  petition  was  founded  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  statute  which  was  made  by  that  parliament,  in 
which  it  was  enacted,  that  although  it  had  been  well  ordained  in  time  past,  that  he  who  should  be  master  of 
the  mint  should  in  nowise  hold  the  king's  exchange ;  yet  nevertheless  the  king,  by  the  advice  and  assent  of 
the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Commons,  did  will  and  grant  that  the  master 
of  the  mint  at  the  Tower  of  London,  that  then  was,  or  for  the  time  should  be,  might  have  and  hold  the  king's 
exchange  in  the  city  of  London  until  the  parliament  next  to  be  holden,  so  that  the  said  master  should  send 
to  the  Mint  all  that  should  come  to  the  exchange  either  in  plate  or  in  mass  to  be  coined  from  time  to  time, 
until  the  said  parliament,  taking  for  the  exchange  of  the  noble,  in  the  said  exchange,  one  penny  halfpenny 
only.^ 

Thus  the  master's  petition  for  an  increased  allowance  was  evaded,  and  compromised  by  the  union  of  the 
two  offices,  whose  duties  were  incompatible,  and  which  had  hitherto  been,  with  great  propriety,  kept  entirely 
distinct. 

In  the  same  parliament  the  Commons  petitioned  for  a  further  extension  of  the  time  within  which  the 
merchants,  who  made  exchanges  to  foreign  parts,  were  obliged  to  purchase  commodities  of  the  realm  of  an 
equal  value.     This  was  originally  limited,  by  a  statute  of  the  14th  of  Richard  IL,  to  three  months,  but  had 

'  This  blank  is  in  the  printed  roll.  |  '  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p,  177.  |  '  Stat.  1  H.  VI.  chap.  iv. 
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been  enlarged  by  another  statute  of  the  9th  of  Henry  V.  to  nine  months,  and  an  addition  of  three  months 
more  was  now  prayed  for.  This,  however,  was  not  granted,  but  the  term  of  nine  months  was  commanded 
to  be  enforced,  by  an  ordinance  to  continue  until  the  next  parliament.' 

By  the  first  chapter  of  the  statute  which  was  enacted  at  that  time,  the  lords  of  the  king's  council  for  the 
time  being  were  authorized,  for  the  profit  of  the  king  and  the  ease  of  his  people,  to  assign,  by  authoritj'  of 
the  said  parliament,  masters  and  workmen  to  make  money  of  gold  and  silver,  to  hold  exchanges  of  money,  as 
well  in  the  city  of  York  as  in  the  town  of  Bristol,  and  also  in  as  many  places  as  to  the  said  lords  should  seem 
necessary,  any  statute  or  ordinance  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. - 

1422 -3.  On  the  16th  of  February  an  indenture  was  made  between  the  King  and  Bartholomew  Gold- 
beter,  the  terms  of  which  did  not  vary  from  those  of  the  first  and  nintli  years  of  his  father. 3  Besides 
this  indenture,  there  was  also  an  indorsement  put  upon  tJie  indenture  of  the  ninth  of  Henrv  V.  dated 
likewise  upon  the  same  16th  of  February,  by  which  it  was  renewed  in  the  presence  of  the  dukes  of 
Gloucester  and  Exeter,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  and  Bristol,  the 
earls  of  Warwick  and  Northumberland,  the  lords  Cromwell  and  Hungerford,  the  king's  chancellor  and 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal ;  and  Goldbeter  was  authorized  to  coin  at  York  and  Bristol,  in  addition  to  London 
and  Calais,  which  alone  were  particularized  in  the  indenture  of  the  ninth  of  Henry  \.*  In  this  year  John 
Bernes,  of  London,  goldsmith,  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  make  the  money-weights,  for  the  noble, 
the  lialf,  and  quarter,  and  to  stamp  them,  according  to  the  form  of  the  statute  of  the  ninth  year  of  the 
late  king.* 

1423.  On  the  rolls  of  that  parliament,  which  was  holden  at  Westminster  on  the  20th  of  October,  in 
his  second  year,  a  petition  is  entered,  but  without  any  notice  of  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  it  was 
preferred.  It  prayed  that  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  statute  made  in  the  last  parliament,  bv 
which  the  master  of  the  Mint  was  allowed  to  hold  the  king's  exchange,  might  be  continued  and  put 
in  execution  during  the  king's  pleasure,  with  the  advice  of  his  council.  This  petition  being  lead  and 
considered  by  the  Lords  of  the  said  parliament,  it  was  agreed  by  them,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commons  in 
parliament  assembled,  that  it  should  be  granted,"  and  in  consequence  Goldbeter  was  appointed  to  hold 
the  exchange  in  the  city  of  York,  together  with  his  office  of  master  of  the  Mint  in  the  Tower  of  London.' 

In  the  same  parliament  the  Commons  of  the  counties  of  York,  Northumberland,  Westmorland,  Cum- 
berland, Lancaster,  Chester,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  all  parts  of  the 
north,  petitioned  the  King,  and  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  stating,  that  in  consideration  of  the  provision 
in  the  statute  of  the  ninth  of  the  late  king,  which  forbade  the  currency  of  gold  under  the  lawful  weight,  the 
last  parliament  had  ordained,  at  the  suit  of  the  said  suppliants,  that  the  master  and  worker  of  the  king's 
monies,  within  the  Tower  of  London,  should  come  to  York,  there  to  coin  the  gold  and  silver  of  the 
said  country  which  were  not  of  legal  weight,  and  to  remain  there  during  the  king's  pleasure.  By 
virtue  of  which  ordinance  the  said  master  was  at  York,  and  there  placed  his  mint,  to  the  great  profit 
of  the  king,  and  ease  of  the  said  counties.  But  that  the  said  master  and  his  workmen,  had  since 
retired  from  thence :  wherefore  the  king's  lieges,  in  the  said  parts,  for  their  private  convenience,  com- 
monly received  and  paid  light  gold,  at  rates  and  abatements,  against  the  ordinance  of  the  statute  aforesaid, 
in  contempt  of  the  king,  and  to  his  and  his  people's  loss.  They  therefore  prayed,  that  the  master 
of  the  mint  should  be  commanded  to  return  to  the  said  city,  there  to  coin  as  he  had  done  before, 
and  to  remain,  or  to  leave  there  his  sufficient  deputies,  for  whom  he  should  be  responsible,  during  the 
king's  pleasure.  And  also  that  it  might  be  enacted,  that  all  the  gold,  of  the  said  parts,  which  should 
be  deficient  in  weight,  should  be  brought  to  the  castle  at  York,  there  to  be  coined,  before  the  feast  of 


'  HoUs  of  Parliament,  vol.   iv.    p.   178.       This  ordinance  is  '  Bundle  in  the  Tower  unclassed 

printed  as  part  of  the  statute,  in  Runnington's  edition,  where 
it  forms  the  6lh  chapter.  That  chapter  is  not  in  the  early  editions 
of  the  statutes  printed  in  1497  and  1577. 

'  Statute  1  H.  VI.  chap.  i. 

'  CI.  1  H.  VI.  m.  13.  dors.  Loivndes,  p.  38,  has,  by  mistake, 
given  an  indenture  of  the  first  of  H.  VII.  to  this  king. 


^  Pat.  1  H.  VI.  pt.  ii.  m.  -3. 

«  Bolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  199. 

^  Bundle  in  the  Tower  unclassed.    See  the  indenture  at  large, 
in  the  History  of  Exchanges. 
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St.  Michael  next.  And  that  no  gold,  not  of  just  weight,  should  be  current  thenceforward  in  payment, 
nor  have  course  within  the  counties  aforesaid,  nor  elsewhere  within  the  realm;  and  that  proclamation  to 
that  effect  should  be  made  throughout  the  realm.  This  petition  was  granted  by  the  said  Lords,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Commons  in  parliament  assembled.'  The  mayor  and  merchants  of  the  staple  at  Calais 
also  petitioned  that  the  statutes  against  the  exportation  of  money  should  be  put  in  force,  because  at  that 
time  there  was  so  large  a  quantity  of  English  nobles  at  Bruges,  to  sell  to  the  exchangers,  that  it  was 
wonderful ;"  which,  if  it  should  not  be  remedied,  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  mint.  For  if  the  nobles 
were  not  so  plentiful  to  be  sold  in  Flanders,  there  would  come  great  quantities  of  bullion  to  the  mint 
at  Calais,  which  would  not  be  the  case  in  future  if  the  said  nobles,  which  pass  out  of  the  realm,  should  be 
current  there ;  because  the  merchants  at  Calais  had  no  command  nor  power  over  their  gold  or  silver,  until 
they  were  passed  over  the  sea  into  England ;  and  besides  were  not  common  purchasers  of  merchandises  in 
Flanders  ;  and  also  the  whole  of  their  gold  and  silver  would  be  little  enough  to  pay  for  their  wools,  customs, 
and  subsidy  within  the  realm.^  On  this  representation  was  founded  the  sixth  chapter  of  a  statute  which  was 
made  in  that  parliament  in  the  following  form  : 

Item,  Whereas,  by  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  father  to  our  lord  the  king  that  now  is,  it  was  ordained,  that 
a  mint  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  holden  within  the  town  of  Calais,  whereby  great  substance  of  money  of 
gold  and  silver  hath  been  brought  within  the  realm,  which  money  by  divers  persons  hath  been,  and  is  daily, 
carried  out  of  the  same  to  Bourdeaux,  Flanders,  and  other  places,  against  the  statute  in  old  times  made  and 
provided  in  this  behalf,  as  hath  been  grievously  complained  in  this  parliament ;  it  is  ordained  and  assented, 
the  same  statute  be  holden  and  kept,  and  put  in  due  execution.  And  moreover  it  is  ordained  and  established, 
that  no  gold  nor  silver  shall  be  carried  out  of  the  realm  contrary  to  the  said  statute,  unless  it  be  for  payment 
of  wars,  and  the  king's  soldiers  beyond  the  sea,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the  sum  of  money  so 
carried  out  of  the  realm,  to  be  levied  of  him  that  shall  bring,  carry,  or  send  it  out  of  the  said  realm ;  and 
that  he  which  espieth  it,  and  thereof  giveth  knowledge  to  the  council,  or  to  the  treasurer  of  England,  shall 
have  the  fourth  part  of  the  forfeiture  so  due  to  the  king,  except  the  ransoms  for  fines  of  English  prisoners 
taken  and  to  be  taken  beyond  the  sea,  and  the  money  that  the  soldiers  shall  carry  with  them  for  their  reason- 
able costs,  and  also  for  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  other  things  bought  in  Scotland,  to  be  sent  and  carried  to 
the  parts  adjoining  ;  so  that  the  money  to  be  sent  for  the  fines  of  the  said  prisoners,  or  to  be  carried  by  the  said 
soldiers  to  the  parts  beyond  the  sea,  be  not  done  without  the  king's  special  license.  And  because  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  money  of  gold  of  the  realm  is  carried  out  of  the  same  by  merchants  aliens,  it  is  ordained  and 
established,  that  the  merchants  aliens  shall  find  surety  in  the  chancery,  every  company  for  them  of  their 
company,  that  none  of  them  shall  carry  out  of  the  realm  any  gold  or  silver  against  the  form  of  the  said 
statute,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same,  or  the  value  thereof;  and  if  any  of  them  do  to  the  contrary,  and 
it  shall  be  duly  proved,  and  he  so  doing  be  gone  over  the  sea,  then  the  pledges  of  his  company  shall  pay  to 
the  king  the  said  forfeiture,  whereof  he  that  shall  espy  it,  and  thereof  give  notice  to  the  treasurer,  or  to  the 
king's  council,  shall  have  the  fourth  part,  as  is  aforesaid.'* 

In  the  same  parliament  it  was  stated  by  the  Commons,  that  whereas  it  had  been  ordained  by  divers 
statutes,  made  in  the  time  of  the  king's  noble  progenitors,  that  the  money  called  galley-halfpennies,  suskyns 
and  dodekyns,  and  all  manner  of  Scotish  silver  money,  should  be  banished,  and  not  be  current  hereafter  for 
any  payment  within  the  realm  of  England.  And  that  the  money  called  blanks,^  not  being  silver,  but  being 
made  of  metal  of  no  value,  was  become  current  commonly  between  the  people  within  the  realm  of  England, 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  common  people.  Therefore  they  prayed,  that  proclamation  should  be  made 
through  all  the  counties  of  England,  within  franchises  and  without,  and  within  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  and 
elsewhere,  that  all  the  money  called  blanks  should  be  wholly  put  out  of  the  realm  before  the  feast  of  St. 
John  Baptist  next  coming.     And  that  after  the  said  feast  no  person  should  pay  or  receive  the  same,  upon 


'   BoUs  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  "200. 
'  Q'  merveille  est. 

^  RolJs  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  iji 
'  Statute  2  H.  VI.  cliap.  vi. 


*  These  are  said  to  be  coins  struck  by  Henry  V.  in  France, 
of  baser  alloy  than  sterling  and  running  tor  eight-pence.  They 
were  called  blanks  or  whiles  from  tlieir  colour.  [Coke,  3d  Inst. 
cap.  30.] 
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the  pain  contained  and  ordained  in  a  statute  made  in  the  third  year  of  King  Henry  V.  against  all  those  who 
should  pay  or  receive  the  money  called  galley-halfpence  \\ithin  the  realm.'  The  statute  2  Henry  VI. 
chap.  ix.  follows  exactly  the  words  of  this  prayer.^ 

The  following  petition  was  at  the  same  time  presented: — 

"  Besechen  mekely  the  Communes;  For  as  much  as  yere  is  but  litell  white  moneye  forged  in  the 
kynges  mynte,  to  grete  unese  and  harme  of  the  pouer  people  of  this  land ;  the  whiche,  as  hit  is  said,  is 
cause  of  that  that  the  maistre  of  the  mynte  woll  resceyve  no  manere  of  silver,  but  if  it  be  better  thanne  the 
olde  sterlying,  or  thenne  he  is  bounde,  be  charge  of  his  office,  to  mak  by  uid.  or  more  in  the  pounde,  so 
that  he  that  bringeth  his  silver  in  suche  wise  to  the  kynges  mynte  to  have  it  forged,  seyng  the  grete  dis- 
avauntage  that  shulde  renne  upon  him  in  this  manere,  and  evere  the  greter  sunime  the  greter  the  losse, 
tourneth  thens  and  goth  to  juelleres,  gouldsmythes,  or  other  that  werken  gold  or  silver,  and  selleth  hit  thaym 
to  the  verrey  value,  as  good  worldly  policie  asketh  for  the  strangeres  that  repairen,  and  bryngge  into  this 
lend  silver  in  masse,  and  other  wise  be  waye  of  marchandise,  as  esterlynges,  and  other  wold  bryngge  silver 
ynowe  to  the  kyngges  mynte  for  ther  owen  avauntage,  if  thei  saugh  it  shuld  be  take  there  to  the  verrey  value, 
and  if  they  were  well  cherisshed  therto.  And  all  hit  be  soo,  hit  be  alleged  that  the  white  moneye  that  it  is 
nowe  yforged  in  the  kynges  mynte,  be  bettere  of  alay  thenne  the  old  sterlyng,  which  tourneth  to  the  hyn- 
deryng  of  him  that  bryngeth  theder  the  billon',  yif  it  so  be,  hit  is  no  reson  that  the  maister  take  his  worship 
of  another  mannes  harme,  for  hym  nedeth  not  to  do  so  of  charge  of  his  office,  bot  hym  lust.  And  therefore 
sith  he  doth  hit  of  his  owen  auctorite,  for  encrece  of  his  worship,  hit  semeth  resoun  wolde  he  shuld  have  the 
disavaille  therof,  and  not  the  marchant.  And  it  is  to  presume  moreover,  that  for  to  make  the  white  moneye 
of  this  lond  better  in  alay  thenne  hit  shulde  bee,  woll  cause  hit  to  be  broken,  moltyn  againe,  or  born  out  of 
this  lond,  for  the  avauntage  that  may  be  had  there  inne,  for  goodnesse  of  the  alay.  So  that  be  ther  never 
so  muche  white  money  forged,  that  shall  be  but  litell  the  more  sturyngge  among  the  people.  Consideryng  that 
oon  the  next  way  that  may  be,  for  to  distruye  any  moneye  in  the  world,  and  cause  it  to  be  broken,  moltyn, 
or  born  out  of  a  lond,  is  for  to  make  hit  better  in  weight,  or  alay,  thenne  hit  shulde  bee.  Wherefore  like 
it  unto  your  hygh  discretions,  to  considere  tenderly  these  mishiefs,  and  the  grete  inconveniencis  and  harme, 
that  be  likly  to  falle  among  the  commune  people  of  this  lond,  but  if  more  plente  of  white  moneye  be  hadde, 
to  ordeine  that  the  maistre  of  the  mynte  resceyve  al  maner  of  silver  that  is  brought  to  the  mynte,  after  the 
verray  value;  that  is  to  say,  yf  be  as  good  in  alay  as  the  old  sterlyng,  to  take  it  with  cute  gruchyng  or  dis- 
avauntage  desiring  of  hym  that  bryngeth  hit  theder;  yif  it  be  better,  to  yve  ayeyne  to  hym  that  bryngeth 
hit  theder  the  surplusage ;  and  yif  it  be  wars,  to  rebate  truly  the  disavaill  therof,  after  the  feblenesse  of  the 
alay ;  uppon  peine  de  imprisonement,  fyn,  and  raunson,  and  trible  dammages  to  the  partie  greved.^ 

On  these  representations  it  was  enacted  in  tlie  following  form  : — 

Item,  to  the  intent  that  the  more  bullion  may  be  brought  to  the  mint,  and  the  greater  plenty  of  white 
money  to  be  made  and  current  within  the  realm,  for  the  ease  and  profit  of  the  commonalty  of  the  same,  it  is 
ordained  and  established,  that  the  master  of  the  mint  shall  keep  his  allay  in  the  making  of  white  money,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  his  indenture.  And  that  the  same  master  receive  of  every  person  that  shall  bring  any  silver 
to  the  mint,  the  same  money  at  the  true  value  as  it  is  worth,  according  to  the  same  allay,  upon  pain  to  pay 
to  the  party  his  double  damages.  And  also,  to  the  intent  that  this  ordinance  may  the  better  and  more  justly 
be  observed,  it  is  ordained  that  the  king's  assayer,  which  is  a  person  indifferent  betwixt  the  master  of  the 
mint  and  the  merchant,  and  also  the  comptroller  of  the  mint,  shall  be  present  when  any  such  bullion  of  silver 
is  brought  to  the  mini,  to  the  intent  that  the  said  assayer,  may  rightfully  set  the  same  according  to  the  law, 
in  case  of  variance  between  the  master  and  the  merchant,  and  the  comptroller  to  comptroll  as  well  silver 
w'hich  is  brought  into  the  mint,  as  that  which  is  carried  out  of  the  same,  each  of  them  being  sworn  faithfully 
and  indifferently  to  do  their  duty,  without  taking  any  reward  except  the  fee  which  they  shall  take  of  the  king. 


'   Bolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  255.  circulation,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  put  down  so  late  as 

'  It  appears  that  either  this  statute  was  disregarded  equally 
with  those  which  preceded  it,  or  that  the  galley-halfpence,  after 


having  ceased  to  be  current  in  this  kingdom,  were  again  forced  into 


the  9lh  year  of  Henry  VIII. 

Rolls  of  Parliament,  vo\.  iv.  p.  257. 
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upon  pain  to  yield  double  damages,  as  is  aforesaid.  And  that  the  assayer  and  comptroller  be  credible,  sub- 
stantial, and  expert  men,  having  perfect  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  goldsmiths  and  of  the  mint.  And  also  that 
neither  the  master  of  the  mint,  nor  the  exchanger,  for  the  time  being,  sell,  nor  cause  to  be  sold,  nor  alien  to 
any  other  use  but  to  the  coinage,  any  manner  of  gold  or  silver  wrought  or  unwrought,  coined  or  not  coined, 
or  bullion  which  is  brought  to  the  mint,  or  to  the  exchange,  but  apply  the  same  only  to  the  money  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  said  indenture,  upon  the  pain  contained  in  the  same  indenture.  And  that  the 
said  master  of  the  mint  cause  to  be  stricken  from  time  to  time  half-nobles,  farthings  of  gold,  groats,  half- 
groats,  pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings,  for  the  ease  of  the  people,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  indenture  made 
between  the  king  and  him,  upon  the  pain  contained  in  the  same,  so  that  the  common  people  may  have 
recourse  to  the  exchange  for  small  gold,  and  white  money,  as  they  reasonably  shall  need.' 

Item,  Forasmuch  as  great  scarcity  of  white  money  is  within  the  realm,  because  that  silver  is  bought  and 
sold  not  coined  at  the  price  of  thirty-two  shillings  the  pound  of  troy,  whereas  the  same  pound  is  no  more  of 
value  at  the  coin  than  thirty-two  shillings,  with  an  abatement  of  twelve-pence  for  the  coinage,  it  is  ordained 
and  established,  for  the  increase  of  white  money,  that  no  man,  of  what  estate  or  condition  he  be  within  the 
realm,  shall  buy  or  sell  any  silver  in  plate,  piece,  or  in  mass,  being  of  as  good  allay  as  the  sterling,  above 
thirty  shillings  the  pound  of  troy,  above  the  fashion,  upon  the  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  double  value  of  so 
much  as  he  buyeth  or  selleth  contrary  to  this  ordinance.  And  that  the  one  half  be  forfeit  to  the  king's  use, 
and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  him  that  will  sue,  and  prove  the  same  forfeiture.  Provided  always,  that  they 
which  go  to  the  coin  have  and  take  of  the  master  of  the  said  coin,  according  as  is  lawfully  contained  in  the 
indentures  thereof  made  between  the  king  and  him.  And  also  the  master  of  the  said  mint  for  the  time 
being,  may  take  and  deliver  as  is  contained  in  the  said  indentures,  without  taking  more,  for  the  ease  and 
profit  of  the  common  people.- 

The  Commons  likewise  presented  to  the  parliament  the  following  petition,  relating  to  the  exchange  of 
money : 

"  Also,  for  the  more  ese  of  the  peple,  hit  semeth  the  maistre  of  the  mynte,  hauing  the  eschaunge  in  his 
hand,  as  he  nowe  hath,  myght  be  charged  to  serve  the  peple  that  commen  to  the  eschaunge  of  white  money 
for  gold,  to  chaunge  at  onys  xls.  or  xxs.  or  wyth  inne  frely,  wyth  oute  that  he  take  ought  of  hym  for  the 
coynage,  unto  suche  a  somme,  and  suche  a  tyrae,  as  is  thought  resonable  for  the  common  ese.  Considervng 
the  grete  avauntage  that  he  hath  had,  and  yet  hath,  of  the  kynge's  eschaunge,  nought  pay'ng  therfore ;  the 
whiclie  eschaunge  was  granted  hym,  to  that  entent  he  shuld  ese  the  peple,  and  as  yet  ther  hath  litell  or  noon 
ese  be  founde  ther  inne.  And  the  kyng  hath  hadde  in  the  mene  tyme  a  grete  disavauntage ;  seen  that  men 
wolde  have  yeven  the  kyng  largely  therforo,  yete  wolde  yeve,  as  the  communes  bene  enfourned.  And  yif 
the  maistre  forseide  refuse  to  do  this,  hit  is  thought  good  assaie  if  any  other  man  woU  do  it  in  this  forme, 
the  which,  if  anj-  be  founde,  as  the  Communes  be  enformed  that  ther  shall  be,  that  he  be  admitted  ther  to,  for 
the  grete  ese  of  the  peple." 

To  which  the  following  answer  was  given :  "  If  any  man  will  come  and  proffer  as  it  is  supposed,  he 
shall  be  heard. "^ 

The  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  statute  referred  to  above,  of  the  second  year  of  the  king,  provided  for  the 
regulation  of  goldsmiths'  work  in  this  manner :  Item,  that  no  goldsmith  nor  worker  of  silver,  within  the  city 
of  London,  sell  no  workmanship  of  silver,  unless  it  be  as  fine  as  the  sterling,  except  the  same  need  solder  in 
the  making,  -which  shall  be  allowed,  according  as  the  solder  is  necessary  to  be  wrought  in  the  same.  And 
that  no  goldsmith  nor  jeweller,  nor  any  other  that  worketh  harness  of  silver,  shall  set  any  of  the  same  to  sell 
within  the  city,  before  that  it  be  touched  with  the  touch,  and  also  with  a  mark  or  sign  of  the  workman  of  the 
same,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  double  value  thereof.     And  that  the  mark  or  sign  of  every  goldsmith  be 


'  The  Commons  bad  complained  that  lillleor  noiliing  of  small 
coins  was  struck,  but  only  nobles  and  groats,  to  the  great  harm  of 
the  people,  and  the  singular  advantage  of  the  master  of  the  mint, 
and  therefore  they  petitioned  that  he  might  be  obliged  to  coin 
small  money  upon  pain  of  imprisonment,  fine,  and  ransom.     The 


king's  answer  was,  keep  the  master  of  the  mint  to  the  form  of  his 
indenture.     Rolh  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  256. 

'  Statute  2  H.  VI.  chap.  12  and  13.  The  Litter  from  edition 
1577. 

'  Roils  nf  Pariiameiitf  \o\.  iv.  p.  257. 
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knowu  to  the  wardens  of  the  craft.  And  if  it  may  be  found  that  the  said  keeper  of  the  touch  touch  any 
such  harness  with  the  leopard's  head,  except  it  be  as  fine  in  allay  as  the  sterling,  that  then  he  shall  forfeit, 
for  everything  so  proved,  the  double  value  to  the  king  and  to  the  party  who  shall  prove  it,  as  above  recited 
in  the  13th  chapter.  And  it  is  also  ordained,  that  in  the  city  of  York,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Lincoln, 
Nor^-ich,  Bristol,  Salisbury,  and  Coventry,  there  shall  be  divers  touches,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the 
mayors,  bailiffs,  or  governors  of  the  same  towns.  And  that  no  goldsmith,  nor  other  workers  of  silver,  nor 
keepers  of  the  said  touches  within  the  said  towns,  shall  set  to  sell,  nor  touch  any  silver  in  other  manner  than 
is  ordained  before  within  the  city  of  London,  upon  pain  of  the  said  forfeiture.  And,  moreover,  that  no 
goldsmith,  nor  other  worker  of  silver,  within  the  realm  of  England  where  no  touch  is  ordained,  as  aforesaid, 
shall  work  any  silver  except  it  be  as  fine  in  allay  as  the  sterling,  and  that  he  set  upon  the  same  his  mark  or 
sign,  before  he  put  it  to  sale.  And  if  it  be  found  that  it  is  not  as  fine  as  the  sterling,  then  the  worker  of  the 
same  shall  forfeit  the  double  value  of  the  same,  as  above-recited,  within  the  city  of  London.  And  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  and  bailiffs,  and  all  other  having  power  as  justices  of  the  peace,  shall  hear 
inquire,  and  determine,  by  bill,  plaint,  or  in  other  manner,  of  all  that  do  contrary  to  the  said  ordinances,  and 
thereof  make  due  execution  at  their  discretion.  Provided  always,  that  if  the  master  of  the  Mint  that  now 
is,  or  which  for  the  time  shall  be,  do  offend  or  hath  offended  in  his  office  of  the  said  mint,  that  then  he  be 
corrected  and  justified  according  to  the  form  of  the  said  indentures." 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  a  writ  was  issued  to  the  seneschal  of  Gascony 
and  constable  of  Bourdeaux,  commanding  ihem  that,  without  any  delay,  they  should  cause  to  be  made  in 
the  city  of  Bayonne,  money  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  equal  weight  and  value,  as  had  been  accustomed  to  be 
made  in  the  city  of  Bourdeaux,  and  elsewhere  in  the  said  duchy,  and  if  they  had  sufficient  reason  for  not 
obeying  that  command,  that  they  should  signify'  the  same  to  the  king  and  his  council,  under  their  seals, 
distinctly,  openly,  and  without  delay. - 

1424  or  1425.  About  the  same  time  he,  by  charter  of  inspeximus,  confirmed  the  privileges,  etc. 
which  King  Edward  III.  granted,  in  his  28th  year,  to  the  workers  and  moneyers  in  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine.^ 

1426.  Soon  after  this,  an  ordinance  was  issued  for  the  coining  of  nobles,  together  with  their  half 
and  quarter,  in  France,  and  it  was,  probably,  about  the  same  time,  that  the  coins  of  Charles  VIL  were  put 
down,  because  they  were  of  less  weight  than  the  money  of  Henry-'' 

1428.  In  his  seventh  year  the  king  required  to  be  certified  of  the  assays  which  had  been  made  before 
the  barons  of  the  exchequer  by  Bartholomew  Goldbeter,  master  of  the  Mint,  of  the  coins  struck  in  the 
Tower  and  at  Calais,  from  the  second  year  of  his  reign  to  that  time.  It  appears,  from  the  return  to  this 
writ,  that  all  the  money  which  had  been  made  during  that  period  was  found  to  be  agreeable  to  standard.-^ 

1429.  The  Commons  petitioned  that  the  statutes  relating  to  the  staple  of  Calais  might  be  enforced, 
from  the  neglect  of  which  the  mint  there  "was  like  to  stand  void,  dissolate,  and  to  be  distrued.""  In 
compliance  with  this  petition,  the  17th  chapter  of  a  statute  made  in  this  year  enacted,  that  the  staple 
should  be  wholly  at  the  said  town  of  Calais,  and  in  none  other  place  beyond  the  sea;  and,  by  the  18th 
chapter,  it  was  provided,  that  the  whole  payment  should  be  made  in  hand  for  wool,  woolfels,  and  tin, 
in  gold  and  silver,  without  subtiltj-  or  collusion.  Also,  that  the  bullion  should  be  brought  to  the  mint 
at  Calais,  namely,  for  every  sampler  of  wool,  whereof  the  weight  of  the  sack  should  be  sold  for  twelve  marks, 
si.x  pounds  ;  for  ten  marks,  five  pounds ;  for  eight  marks,  four  pounds ;  and  of  the  woolfels  after  the  rate ;  to 
be  forged  into  the  king's  coin.  And  the  seller  was  forbidden  to  lend  any  merchant  any  of  the  money  which 
he  should  receive  from  him,  but  the  same  money  was  to  be  brought  into  the  realm  without  subtilty 
or  fraud. 

From  the  24th  chapter  we  learn  that  the  merchants  aliens  had  of  late  introduced  a  custom  of  refusing 


'  Statute  2  H.  VI.  chap.  14.  The  Commons  had  petitioned 
that  the  master  of  the  Mint  might,  in  case  that  he  offended,  be 
judged  by  the  common  law.     \^Rolls  of  Parliameniy  vol.  iv.  p.  257.] 

'  Rot.  Vase.  -2  and  3  H.  VI.  m.  13. 

'  Rot.  Vase.  2  and  3  H.  VI.  m.  11. 


^  Le  Blanc,  p.  244,  who  says  that  Charles  was  obliged  greatly 
to  reduce  the  weight  of  his  money,  which  was  never  done  by  Henry 
whilst  he  remained  master  of  Paris. 

'  Pat.  7  H.  VI.  pt.  i.  m.  18. 

*  Rolls  of  ParUamenI,  vol.  iv.  p.  359. 
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to  take  silver  as  they  were  wont  for  their  merchandises,  and  of  taking  only  gold  nobles,  Iialf-nobies, 
and  farthings,  which  from  time  to  time  they  carried  out  of  the  realm  into  other  foreign  countries,  where  they 
were  changed  to  their  increase,  and  forged  in  other  coins,  so  that  they  gained  in  the  allay  of  every 
noble  twenty-pence,  against  the  tenor  of  the  statutes  thereof  made,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  king,  and 
of  his  whole  realm.  Therefore  the  king,  willing  to  provide  a  remedy,  ordained,  that  no  merchant  alien 
should  constrain  nor  bind  any  of  his  liege  people,  by  promise,  covenant,  or  liege,  to  make  him  payment  in 
gold  for  any  manner  of  debt  due  to  him,  nor  refuse  to  receive  payment  in  silver  for  any  manner  of  such  duty 
or  debt,  upon  the  pain  of  the  double  value  of  the  same.' 

1431.  In  this  year  the  mayor,  burgesses,  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  Bayonne,  represented  to  the  king 
the  great  want  of  his  coins  which  then  existed  in  that  place,  and  which  was  occasioned  by  the  war,  which 
prevented  the  bringing  of  silver  to  his  coinage  at  Bourdeaux  to  be  made  into  money  there.  In  consequence 
of  that  scarcity  of  his  coins,  the  money  of  other  kingdoms,  such  as  Castillo,  Portugal,  Arragon,  and  Navarre, 
and  various  others,  were  commonly  current  there,  to  the  great  loss  of  his  subjects.  They  therefore  prayed, 
that  a  remedy  might  be  provided.  Wherefore  the  king  commanded,  that  money  of  gold  and  silver  should 
be  made  in  his  castle  of  Bayonne  of  the  same  kind,  allay,  and  weight,  as  the  money  of  Bourdeaux,  during 
his  pleasure,  provided  it  could  be  done  without  any  prejudice  to  himself  or  others;  and  that  the  master 
of  the  mint  in  Bourdeaux  should  hold  office  in  Bayonne  also ;  and  that,  during  that  time,  tlie  inhabitants  of 
Bayonne  should  enjoy  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  money  there  made,  to  be  by  them  applied  to  the  defence 
of  their  city.  Provided  always,  that  the  said  mayor,  etc.  should  bear  all  the  expenses  attending  the  making 
such  money,  and  also  build,  within  the  said  castle,  houses,  and  other  places  necessary  for  making  the  same, 
and  should  render  to  the  king,  in  his  exchequer,  a  due  and  lawful  account  of  all  the  profits  accruing  from 
it,  and  also  of  the  sums  expended  upon  the  fortifications,  whenever  they  should  be  required  so  to  do.= 

1432.  The  pope's  ambassador  had  license  to  pass  out  of  the  kingdom  with  gold,  money,  and  jewels,  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  pounds.^  And  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  being  about  to  attend  the  general 
council  at  Basil,  had  permission  to  carry  with  him  goods,  jewels,  and  vessels  of  silver,  to  the  value  of 
one  thousand  pounds.'' 

The  Commons  complained  to  the  parliament  which  met  in  his  tenth  year,  that  the  penalties  for  offences 
against  the  staple  were  so  light  that  the  statutes  were  perpetually  evaded,  by  carrying  wools,  etc.,  to  other 
places,  the  eflfect  of  which  was,  that  the  money  did  not  come  into  the  kingdom  again,  nor  was  the  realm 
thereby  increased,  nor  the  mint  at  Calais  sustained.  They  therefore  prayed,  that  the  penalty  might  be 
made  the  full  forfeiture  of  the  goods,  and  that  every  man  might  have  power,  by  authority  of  parliament,  to 
make  search  in  every  place  M'here  it  might  be  needful.^ 

This  was  granted,  and  the  same  was  enacted,  in  the  7th  chapter  of  a  statute  then  made,  nearly  in  the 
words  of  the  petition.^ 

In  this  year  was  an  indenture  with  William  Rus,  then  mint  master,  on  the  same  conditions  as  that  of 
his  first  year.' 

1433.  The  king,  having  been  informed  that  the  coinage  of  money  in  his  castle  of  Bourdeaux  had  been 
for  a  long  time  stopped,  to  the  great  loss  of  himself  and  his  subjects,  directed  a  writ  to  the  seneschal 
of  Gascony,  and  the  constable  of  Bourdeaux,  by  which  he  commanded  them,  and  thereby  gave  them  power, 
to  make  money  of  gold,  silver  and  billon,  within  the  said  castle,  of  the  same  coinage,  allay,  assay,  and 
weight,  as  it  had  been  made  during  the  reign  of  king  Richard  II.  and  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  j  the  said 
seneschal,  etc.  to  answer  to  the  king  in  all  things  belonging  to  him  in  that  behalf.* 

In  his  1 1th  year  the  Commons  complained,  that  foreign  brokers  were  allowed  within  the  realm,  who 
made  exchanges  between  merchant  and  merchant,  whereby  merchants  aliens  did  not  employ  their  money  in 


*  Statute  8  H.  VI.  chap.  xvii.  xviii.  and  xxiv. 

»  Vase.  10  H.  VI.  m.  10.     Bi/mer,  vol.  x.  p.  498.    JDucareFs 
Postscript,  p.  18. 

^   CI.  10  H.  VI.  m.  1.      B,/,ner,  vol.  x.  p.  515. 

*  Franc.  11  H.  VI.  m.  15.     liymer,  vol.  x.  p.  528. 
'  Both  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  410. 


«  Statute  10  H.  VI.  chap.  7. 

'  CI.  10  H.  VI.  m.  12.  dors.  There  were  other  indentures 
on  the  like  terms,  in  liis  12th,  24th,  30th,  and  81st  years,  and 
until  his  49th  year. 

'  Vase.  11  H.  VI.  m.  11.  Rymer,  vol.  x.  p.  544.  Ducarel's 
Postscript,  p.  20. 
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merchandises  of  the  realm,  but  sent  away  their  money  over  sea  by  such  exchanges,  to  the  embezzlement  of 
the  king's  customs,  and  impoverishment  of  the  Commons  of  the  realm.  They  therefore  petitioned  that, 
from  that  time,  no  alien  born  should  be  a  broker,  under  the  penalty  of  twelve  pounds,  as  often  as  he  should 
be  proved,  and  convicted,  to  have  acted  as  such. 

This  petition  was  refused  to  be  granted,'  as  was  also  another,  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
king  to  increase  the  penalties  respecting  exchanges  to  the  court  of  Rome.- 

They  were,  however,  more  successful  in  a  subsequent  petition^  for  the  enforcing  the  observation  of  a 
statute  of  his  eighth  year,  which  enjoined  the  carrying  of  bullion  to  his  mint  at  Calais,  as  a  law  was  founded 
upon  their  prayer,  to  endure  for  three  years  from  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation  following.^ 

In  this  year  the  laws  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  money  were  again  partially  suspended,  and 
tlie  bishop  of  Winchester  had  license  to  carry  out  of  the  realm  money  and  plate  to  the  amount  of  "20,000/. 
of  sterlings.'  And  not  long  afterward  a  certain  Spaniard  also  had  permission  to  take  his  horses,  silver, 
plate,  and  monej',  out  of  the  kingdom.^ 

1434.  In  his  twelfth  year  an  indenture  was  made  with  John  de  Paddeslee,  master  of  the  mint,  which 
differed  not  from  that  of  his  first  year.^ 

1437.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the  king,  in  the  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster  on  the  7th 
of  March  in  his  fifteenth  year,  praying  that  he  would  moderate  the  statute  of  his  eighth  year,  which 
required  certain  quantities  of  bullion  to  be  carried  to  his  mint  at  Calais,  for  every  sarpler  of  wool,  etc.8  It 
does  not  appear  who  were  the  petitioners,  nor  was  their  prayer  granted.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it 
was  presented  by  the  Commons,  who  in  the  year  1442  petitioned  to  the  same  effect,  and  obtained  the  object 
of  their  prayer. 

1439.  In  this  year  a  fresh  provision  was  made  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  money  by  merchants 
aliens ;  in  which  the  former  statutes  were  recited,  and  the  time  of  sale,  and  of  employment  of  the  money 
limited  to  eight  months,  on  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the  goods.  This  regulation  was  ordained  to  take  place 
at  Easter,  and  to  continue  for  eight  years.9 

1442.  In  the  12th  chapter  of  a  statute  which  was  enacted  in  his  twentieth  year,  the  quantity  of  bullion 
to  be  delivered  into  the  mint  at  Calais  for  every  sarpler  of  wool,  etc.,  was,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Com- 
mons,'" moderated  from  one  half  of  the  price  to  one  third ;  because  it  was  found  that  the  merchants  strangers, 
being  aggrieved,  did  prevail  with  their  lords  to  impose  equal  restraints  upon  bullion  issuing  out  of  their 
dominions ;  which  had  occasioned  the  mint  to  fall  into  great  decay,  so  that  it  could  not  be  sustained  as  it 
was  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  V.  and  many  years  before  the  statutes  to  that  effect  were  made." 

1444-5.  The  want  of  small  change  was  now  so  severely  felt,  that  the  Commons  presented  the  follow- 
ing petition  to  the  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster  on  the  25th  of  February,  in  the  year  1444-5. 

"  To  the  right  worchipfuU  and  discrete  Communes  in  this  present  parlement  assembled ;  please  it  unto 
your  sad  and  high  discrecions  to  considre,  the  grete  hurt  that  the  pore  Communes  of  this  noble  roialme  ot 
Englond  have  and  suffer  at  this  tyme  for  defaulte  of  half  penyes  and  ferthynges  of  silver :  in  so  much 
that  men  travailling  over  contrees,  for  part  of  their  expenses  of  necessite  most  departe  our  soveraigne  lordes 
coigne,  that  is  to  wete,  a  peny  in  two  peces,  or  elles  forego  all  the  same  peny,  for  the  paiement  of  an  half  peny; 
and  also  the  pouere  common  retaillours  of  vitailles,  and  of  oyer  nedefull  thyngs,  for  defaute  of  such  coigne  of 
half  penyes  and  ferthings,  oftentymes  mowe  not  sell  their  seid  vitailles  and  things,  and  many  of  our  said  sove- 
raine  lordes  pouere  liege  people,  which  wold  bye  such  vitailles  and  other  smale  thinges  necessarie,  mowe  not 
bye  theyme,  for  defaute  of  half  penyes  and  ferthings  not  hadde,  nouther  on  the  partie  bier,  nor  on  the  partie 

'  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  449.     Aliens  were  forbidden       i  ^  CI.  12  H.  VI.  m.  9. 

10  be  brokers  by  statute  30  Edward  III.  and  9  H.  V.      [Soils  of      \  'CI.  12  H.  VI.  m.  4.  dors. 

Parliament,  vol.  v.  p.  56.]     This  provision,  however,   does  not       '  ^  Bolh  of  ParliamerU.  iio\.i\.  p.  508.      The  king's  answer  was 


appear  in  the  printed  statutes. 

'^  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  454. 

'  Id.  ibid. 

*  Sutute  11  H.  VI.  chap.  13. 

^  Pat.  11  H.  VI.  p.  i.  ra.  10. 


in  the  words  of  the  statute  15  H.  VI.  cap.  8. 

'  Statute  18  H.  VI.  chap.  4.     This  was  made  in  compliance 
with  a  petition  from  the  Commons. 

"*  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  v.  p    64. 

"  Statute  20  H.  VI.  chap.  12. 
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seller;  which  scarcitie  and  wantyng  of  half  penyes  and  fertliings,  hath  falle,  and  dayly  yet  doth,  because  that  for 
their  grete  weight,  and  their  finesse  of  allay,  thei  be  daily  tried  and  molte,  and  putte  into  other  use,  unto  then- 
cresce  of  wynnyng  of  theym  that  so  do:  and  heruppon,  after  your  gode  advisez,  wise  and  sad  discrescions,  to 
offre  to  the  presence  of  oure  scid  sovereigne  lord  this  present  bille,  to  be  enact  atte  your  prayer  and  request, 
and  that  oure  seid  soverein  lord,  by  thavys  and  assent  of  the  lordes  spirituelx  and  teniporelx,  and  of  you  the 
Communes,  in  this  present  parlement  assembled,  for  to  ordeyn  and  stablishe,  that  every  pound  weight  of  the 
Tour,  of  half  penyes  and  ferthings,  which  be  nowe  of  ye  nonibre  of  xxxs.  from  this  tyme  forth,  to  be  of 
the  nombre  of  xxxiiis.  no  fynesse  abated  of  the  alley,  whereof  our  sovereign  lord  to  have  and  take  for  his 
seigneurage  vii^.  in  nombre;  and  the  maistr'  of  his  niynt  withynne  the  seid  tour  for  the  tyme  beyng,  to 
have  and  take  for  his  labour  of  double  meltyng,  blaunchyng,  wast,  and  other  costs,  viic?.  in  nombre;  and 
the  moneours,  because  of  their  gretter  labour  to  make  so  many  smale  peces,  therof  to  have  and  take  xrf. 
and  so  yet  shall  remayn  unto  the  hondes  of  him  that  oweth  the  bullion  xxxis.  unto  his  encrece  xiid. :  more- 
over, that  half  penyes  and  ferthinges  renne  not,  only  in  paiement  in  grete  sommes  omonge  the  peple,  with- 
outen  other  money  amonge ;  that  is  to  sey,  that  no  man  be  bounde  to  receyve  in  paiement  but  after  the 
quantite  and  rate,  in  every  xx  s.  of  grotes,  half  grotes,  and  pens,  xiid.  in  half  pens  and  ferthings,  and  namore  : 
and  yet  that  by  the  wille  and  consent  of  hym  that  shall  recyve  the  paiement,  and  that  this  ordenaunce  endure 
unto  the  next  parliament;  provided  also,  that  no  white  money,  as  grote,  half  grote,  peny,  half  peny,  nor 
ferthings,  be  broke  nor  molte  for  the  cause  above  seide,  upon  the  peyne  of  forfaiture  unto  the  kyng,  the 
double  value  of  as  moch  as  is  so  molten  or  broken :  considering  furthermore,  that  by  this  mene,  plente  of 
half  penyes  and  ferthings  shall  be  had  in  short  tyme  thurgh  this  seide  roialme,  and  the  peple  gretly  eased, 
and  the  king  profited  in  his  seigneurage,  and  all  chippyng  and  meltyng  of  half  penyes  and  ferthings  here- 
after finally  fordo.  This  for  the  love  of  God,  and  for  the  common  profit  of  the  poure  liege  peple,  which  for 
this  meritory  dede  shall  hertly  pray  to  God  for  you."' 

This  petition  was  granted,  and  the  regulations  which  it  required  were  to  be  in  force  for  two  years  from 
the  8th  of  April  in  the  year  1446 ;  but  the  king  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  restraining  the  ordinance 
whenever  he  should  think  proper. 

1447.  About  this  time  the  clipping  and  counterfeiting  of  the  coins  was  carried  to  such  a  length  in 
Ireland,  that  it  became  necessary  to  provide  some  remedy  against  the  practice.  Accordingly,  in  a  parlia- 
ment held  at  Trymme,  the  Friday  next  after  the  Epiphany,  before  John,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  king's 
lieutenant,  a  statute  was  made,  the  '2-2d  chapter  of  which  was  to  this  effect : — For  that  the  clipping  of  the 
coin  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  hath  caused  divers  men  in  this  land  of  Ireland  to  counterfeit  the  same,  to 
the  o-reat  damage  and  destruction  of  the  said  land,  and  is  like  to  do  more  hereafter :  Wherefore  it  is  ordained 
and  agreed  by  authority  of  this  present  parliament,  that  no  money  so  clipped  be  received  in  any  place  of 
the  said  land,  from  the  first  day  of  May  next  to  come,  nor  the  money  called  O'Reyley's  money,  or  any  other 
unlawful  money,  so  that  one  coiner  be  ready  at  the  said  day  to  make  the  coin."^ 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  the  concluding  sentence.  Could  it  be  intended,  that  if 
a  coiner  were  not  ready  at  the  time  specified,  the  clipped  and  counterfeit  money  was  still  to  be  current  ? 

By  the  same  statute  it  was  ordained  that  no  persons,  except  knights  and  prelates  of  holy  church,  should 
use  any  gilt  bridles,  peytrells,  or  other  harness ;  and  that  if  any  other  should  be  found  with  such  harness  it 
should  be  lawful  for  every  man  that  would,  to  take  the  said  man,  his  horse  and  harness,  and  to  possess  the 
same  as  his  own  goods.     This  statute  was  not  repealed  until  10  and  11  Charles  I.^ 

1448-9.  The  third  chapter  of  the  statute  which  was  made  in  his  27  th  year  recited  the  4th  of  king 
Henry  IV.  to  prevent  carrying  bullion,  etc.  out  of  the  kingdom,  by  merchants  aliens,  strangers,  denizens,  and 
others;  and  enacted  further,  that  if  any  gold  or  silver  in  coin,  plate,  or  mass,  sbould.be  carried  out  of  the 
realm,  contrary  to  the  above-mentioned  statute,  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  pursue  an  action  of 
debt  against  all  the  customers,  comptrollers,  and  searchers,  in  whose  knowledge,  or  default  against  their 
office,  such  gold,  etc.  should  be  carried  out  of  the  realm.  This  ordinance  was  to  be  in  force  on  the  quindeme 
of  Easter  next  following,  and  to  continue  until  the  next  parliament.^ 

'    Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  v.  p.  109.  I  '   Chaf.  6.  Irish  Statutes. 

'  Simon's  Essa!/  on  Irisli  Coins,  App.  No.  3,  Stat.  25  H.  VI.  I  *   Statute  27  H.  VI.  chap.  3. 
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1433.  Jolin,  earl  of  Shrewsbur)',  the  king's  locum  tenens  in  Aquitaine,  had  power  granted  to  him  by  writ 
to  coin,  with  the  king's  die,  money  of  gold,  silver,  and  billon,  as  often  as  he  should  think  fit,  and  to  give 
it  such  current  value  as  should  be  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  king  and  of  the  country,  and  to  punish 
those  who  should  refuse  to  receive  the  same,  and  oflFenders  against  the  coinage,  as  the  cases  might  require.' 

1434.  In  this  year  the  Commons  represented,  that  for  want  of  enforcing  the  statutes  relating  to  the 
staple  at  Calais,  the  mint  there  was  like  to  stand  void,  desolate,  and  to  be  destroyed.  And  also,  that  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  had  forbidden  the  passage  of  bullion  through  Flanders,  Brabant,  Holland,  and  Zealand, 
to  come  to  Calais  (although  the  said  bullion  was  not  the  produce  of  any  land  of  his),  whereof  money  should 
be  coined  in  the  king's  mint  there,  and  from  thence  be  carried  and  spread  in  the  realm,  to  pay  the  growers 
of  wool,  etc.  the  lack  whereof  was  greatly  hurtful  to  the  commonwealth,  as  was  well  known.  They  there- 
fore recommended,  as  a  remedy,  that  if  the  duke  would  not  take  off  the  restraints  on  the  passage  of  bullion, 
no  wool,  etc.  should  be  allowed  to  be  carried  out  of  the  realm  into  his  countries. 

This  violent  measure  the  king  did  not  think  fit  to  adopt,  and  in  consequence  the  petition  was  not 
granted.^ 

The  Commons  further  petitioned,  that  the  mines  of  silver  ore,  in  the  counties  of  Devon,  Cornwall, 
Dorset,  and  Somerset,  which  had  not  been  worked  for  a  long  time,  might  be  again  opened,  on  account  of 
the  great  scarcity  of  money.  This  petition  likewise  was  rejected,  but  upon  what  ground  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.^ 

1455.  When  the  parliament  met  at  Westminster  on  the  9th  of  July,  in  his  •33d  year,  the  chancellor 
caused  to  be  read  certain  articles  containing  the  causes  for  which  it  was  summoned,  the  13th  of  which 
was — Item,  to  provide  and  ordain  means  to  set  aside  the  bearing  out  of  gold  and  silver  of  this  realm  to 
Bourdeaux  and  other  places,  without  the  which  great  inconvenience  is  like  to  ensue,  as  well  in  impoverish- 
ing this  land  as  other\\-ise.'' 

I  do  not  find  that  this  business  was  carried  any  further.  All  proceedings  were  probably  stopped  by  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom ;  for,  in  February  following,  the  duke  of  York  was  declared  in  parliament 
protector  and  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  witli  succession  upon  the  death  of  king  Henry,  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  son.  Though  the  weak  and  pusillanimous  monarch  submitted  to  this  arrangement,  yet  his  queen  did  not 
tamely  acquiesce,  but,  after  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  destroy  the  duke  of  York  secretly,  levied  an  army, 
declaring  publicly  her  intention  to  revenge  the  injury  thus  done  to  her  son,  and  to  deliver  her  husband  out 
of  captivity. 

Before  this  contest  commenced,  and  even  whilst  it  was  carrying  on,  some  regulations  respecting  the 
mint  in  Ireland  were  enacted. 

1456.  At  the  parliament,  which  was  held  at  Naas,  on  the  Friday  next  after  the  feast  of  All  Saints, 
before  Thomas  Fitz-Maurice,  earl  of  Kildare,  deputy  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  the  king's  lieutenant,  ic  was 
thus  enacted  at  the  request  of  the  Commons :  Whereas  no  mean  could  be  found  to  keep  the  king's  coin 
within  the  land  of  Ireland,  all  manner  of  men  coming  out  of  other  lands  with  their  merchandises,  that  is  to 
say.  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Britons,  Portingalls,  and  other  sundry  nations,  shall  pay  for  every  pound  of 
silver  that  they  shall  carry  out  of  Ireland  forty  pence  of  custom  to  the  king's  customer  to  the  use  of  the 
king;  and  if  any  man  shall  do  the  contrary  in  concealing  of  the  said  custom,  he  shall  pay  for  every  penny 
twenty  shillings  to  the  said  customers  to  the  king's  use.*  And  further,  as  Ireland  is  greatly  impoverished 
by  the  daily  exportation  of  silver  plate,  broken  silver,  bullion,  and  wedges  of  silver,  and  by  the  great  clip- 
ping of  the  coin  by  Irish  enemies  and  English  rebels,  by  which  the  coin  is  diminished  and  greatly  impaired, 
and  the  Irish  money  called  the  O'Reyley's  daily  increases;  it  is  therefore  enacted,  that  every  pei-son  who 
carries  broken  silver,  bullion,  or  wedges  of  silver,  out  of  the  land,  shall  pay  for  custom  to  the  king  twelve 
pence  for  every  ounce :  except  lords  and  messengers  going  to  England  upon  business  of  the  public,  who  may 
carry  plate  with  them,  according  to  their  degrees.*" 


'  Vase.  31  H.  VI.  m.  7.      Rymer,  vol.  xi.  p.  313.    Ducarel's 
Postscript. 

'  SoUs  of  Parliament,  vol.  t.  p.  276.  '  Id.  ib.  p.  272. 


^  RoUs  of  Parliament,  vol.  v.  p.  279. 
5  Irish  Statute  35  H.  VI.  chap.  10. 
'  Simon,  .\ppendix  No.  iv. ;  statute  35  H.  VI.  chap.  12. 
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A  little  before  this  time  the  king,  urged  no  doubt  by  distress,  had  recourse  to  alchemy  for  the  supply  of 
his  mints  with  bullion  ;  and  now,  in  his  35th  year,  his  expectations  were  raised  so  high,  that  in  a  patent 
which  he  granted  to  certain  persons  for  practising  that  art,  he  speaks  with  the  utmost  confidence  of  being- 
able  soon  to  pay  all  his  debts  with  real  gold  and  silver  produced  by  the  Stone.' 

1460.  About  four  years  afterward  it  was  enacted  in  the  parliament  at  Drogheda  (which  was  held 
before  Richard,  duke  of  York,  lord  lieutenant),  in  manner  following:  that  the  English  noble,  of  lawful 
weight,  shall  pass  in  Ireland  at  the  value  of  eight  shillings  and  four-pence,  and  the  half  and  quarter  in 
proportion.  The  gross  of  London,  York,  and  Calais,  not  clipped  within  the  extreme  circle,  at  five-pence, 
and  the  demy-gross,  and  the  denier,  in  proportion.  The  gross,  clipped,  at  four-pence,  and  the  demy-gross 
and  denier,  clipped,  at  an  equal  rate.  And  as  not  only  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  but  also  the  duchy 
of  Guienne,  when  they  were  under  the  obedience  of  the  realm  of  England,  yet  were  nevertheless  separate 
from  the  laws  and  statutes  of  England,  and  had  also  coins  for  themselves  different  from  the  coin  of 
England ;  so  Ireland,  though  it  be  under  the  obedience  of  the  same  realm,  is  nevertheless  separate  from 
it,  and  from  all  the  laws  and  statutes  of  it,  only  such  as  are  there  by  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  Commons,  freely  admitted  and  accepted  of  in  parliament  or  great  council,  by  which  a  proper  coin, 
separate  from  the  coin  of  England,  was  with  more  convenience  agreed  to  be  had  in  Ireland  under  two 
forms :  the  one  of  the  weight  of  half  quarter  of  an  ounce  troy  weight,  on  which  shall  be  imprinted  on  one 
side  a  lion,  and  on  the  other  side  a  crown,  called  an  Irlandes  d'Argent,  to  pass  for  the  value  of  one  penny 
sterling;  the  other  of  vii.  ob.  of  troy  weight,^  having  imprinted  on  one  part  of  it  a  crown,  and  on  the  other 
part  a  cross,  called  a  Patrick,  of  which  eight  shall  pass  for  one  denier.''  That  a  gross  be  made  of  the  weight 
of  three  deniers  sterling,  and  to  pass  for  four  deniers  sterling,  which  shall  have  imprinted  on  it  on  one  side  a 
crown,  and  on  the  other  a  cross  like  the  coin  of  Calais,  bearing  about  the  cross  in  writing  the  name  of  the 
place  where  the  coin  is  made ;  and  that  every  person  who  brings  bullion  to  the  mint,  ought  to  receive  and 
have  for  every  ounce  of  silver,  troy  weight,  nine  of  the  said  grosses  of  the  value  of  three  deniers.^  That  the 
coin  called  the  Jack  be  hereafter  of  no  value,  and  void,  and  that  the  above  coins  be  made  in  the  castles 
of  Dublin  and  Trymme.  This  act  to  commence  on  St.  Patrick's  day.  The  parliament  adjourned  to  the 
Monday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  then  enacted  that  the  following  coins,  being  of  full  weight,  should  pass 
at  the  respective  value  as  under: 

The  rider,  4s.— The  duckat,  4s.  2d.— The  jean,  4s.  'id.- The  crown,  3s.  4d.— The  Burgninge  noble,  6s.  8d.— The  salute,  4s.  2(1. 

And  if  any  of  the  said  gold,  or  of  the  English  noble,  demy  noble,  or  quadrant  of  gold,  should  not  be  of  full 
weight,  then  a  proportionable  allowance  to  be  made. 

And  as  there  was  great  variance  in  the  receipt  of  the  gross,  demy  gross,  and  denier,  it  was  enacted  that 
the  gross,  and  demy  gross,  having  the  second  circle  clear  and  not  clipped,  and  if  any  writing  appeared  above 
the  said  circle  in  two  quarters,5  that  then  the  gross  should  pass  for  five-pence,  and  the  demy  gross  for  two- 


I   Pat.  34  H.  VI.  m.  7.  and  Pat.  35  H.  VI.  m.  6.     See  the 

Introduction,  under  the  head — Supply  of  Bullion. 

'  That  is,  seven  grains  and  a  half.  Si?non,  p.  '20.  But  qu. 
whether  Troy  should  not  be  Tower  ? 

^  Mr.  Simon  says,  "  It  appears  by  this  act,  that  copper  or 
mixed  money  was,  for  the  first  time,  coined  in  this  reign,  with  a 
parliamentary  sanction ;  for  such  I  take  the  first  coin  to  be,  which 
was  to  weigh  half  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  or  sixty  grains,  and  to 
pass  for  one  penny;  whereas,  had  it  been  silver,  it  should  have 
passed  for  five-pence  [should  it  not  be  four-pence?  as  the  penny 
weighed  fifteen  grains  until  the  49lh  of  Henry  VI.]  ;  therefore  it 
must  be  some  mixed  metal,  valued  at  eight-pence  the  ounce,  or 
eight  shillings  the  pound,  troy  ;  silver  being  then  valued  at 
thirty  shillings  the  pound,  troy,  to  the  merchant,  at  the  rate  of 
nine  groats,  or  three  shillings  the  ounce  out  of  the  mint,  and  at 
twenty-seven  shillings  only  for  such  bullion  as  was  brought  to  the 
king's  exchange.  This  metal,  I  presume,  was  about  two  ounces 
fine,  and  ten  ounces  allay,  that  is,  two  ounces  of  silver,  and  ten 


ounces  of  copper.  The  second  coin  must  have  been  of  the  same 
metal,  as  it  is  the  exact  proportion  of  the  piece  designed  to  pass  at 
one  penny."  [^Irhk  Coins,  p.  21.]  Neither  of  these  coins  is  now 
known  to  exist. 

*  So  that  he  who  brought  to  the  mint  an  ounce  of  silver  (or 
four  hundred  and  eighty  grains  troy),  received  in  return  but  four 
hundred  and  five  grains,  the  weight  of  nine  groats,  and  con- 
sequently lost  seventy-five  grains,  about  sixpence  and  one-third 
of  a  penny  per  ounce,  which  I  presume  went  towards  paying  the 
charges  of  coinage,  and  seignorage,  and  brassage,  or  the  duty 
on  the  coining  of  money.  It  was  to  discharge  this  duty  that 
allay  was  introduced,  when  it  was  called  brassage,  as  well  as, 
monetagium,  from  the  mixture  of  brass.  \^SimoHj  ubi  supra.]  But 
quaere?  this  account  of  brassage  being  instead  of  the  moneyage, 
as  both  were  unquestionably  used  together. 

^  This  seems  to  be  most  ingeniously  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  informing  the  clippers  how  far  their  shears  might  go,  without 
diminishing  the  current  value  of  the  coins. 
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pence  halfpenny,  and  that  all  deniers  which  passed  in  England,  should  pass  in  Ireland  for  one  penny 
farthing.  That  the  denier  with  the  cross,  called  Irlandes,  should  be  utterly  void,  and  in  lieu  of  it  a  penny 
should  be  struck  in  silver,  having  the  weight  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  new  gross  of  Ireland,  and  that 
it  should  be  imprinted  and  inscribed  as  the  new  gross.' 

1461.  In  pursuance  of  the  first  of  these  acts,  German  Lynche,  of  London,  goldsmith,  master  and 
worker  of  the  king's  mint  in  his  realm  of  Ireland  within  his  castle  of  Uybelyn  [Dublin],  and  within 
the  castle  of  Trim,  and  town  of  Galway,  and  graver  of  the  puncheons,  for  life,  was  authorized  by  indenture, 
to  strike  money  according  to  the  provisions  of  that  statute.  Of  the  groats  he  was  to  make  120  to  the  pound 
troy,  or  ten  to  the  ounce,  and  to  answer  to  the  king  for  one  plate  of  every  such  pound,  so  made,  for 
the  coinage,  and  to  the  merchant  for  114  plates ;  and  the  master  to  have  the  remaining  five  plates  to  his 
proper  use  freely,  without  anything  therefore  beryng  to  the  king,  for  his  labour,  etc.  The  twopences  and 
pennies  at  the  same  rate  according  to  their  proportion. 

He  was  also  to  make  eight  pieces  of  brass,  running  at  the  value  of  one  penny  of  the  king's  said  silver. 

All  the  foresaid  monies  of  silver,  or  brass,  were  to  be  imprinted,  and  bear  scripture,  and  to  be  of  weio-ht 
and  allay  and  fineness  as  specified  in  the  said  statute. 

He  had  also  authority  to  strike  four  pieces  of  brass  or  copper  running  at  one  penny  of  the  said  silver, 
and  to  be  imprinted  v\-ith  a  figure  of  a  bishop's  head,  and  a  scripture  of  the  word  Patrick  about  the  same 
head,  on  the  one  side,  and  with  a  cross  with  the  word  salvator  thereabout,  on  the  other  side;  and  that  he 
might  make  as  much  or  as  little  of  every  sort  of  the  said  money,  or  coins,  of  brass  or  copper,  as  he  should 
think  profitable  and  good. 

The  master  was  to  have  all  such  brass  or  copper  coins  to  his  own  proper  use,  for  sustentation  and 
finding  of  labourers  about  the  said  money,  and  his  other  charges,  free  and  quit,  without  paying  anything  to 
the  king. 

He  was  to  account  yearly  for  the  king's  profit. 

The  size,  weight,  and  quantity  of  the  said  monies  or  coins  of  brass  or  copper  were  to  be  devised  and 
made  continually  by  the  discretion  of  the  master,  who  was  to  make,  during  his  life,  all  manner  of 
puncheons,  irons,  gravers,  and  other  instruments  belonging  to  the  said  mints,  within  the  city  of  London,  or 
elsewhere,  as  should  to  him  be  most  speedful.  His  salary  was  to  be  ten  marks  yearly,  and  to  be  allowed  in 
his  accounts. 

He  was  to  put  a  privy  mark  upon  each  piece  of  silver.  Authority  was  given  to  him  to  take  labourers 
for  the  mint,  who  were  punishable  if  they  refused  to  work;  and  he  was  to  have  all  liberties  which  the 
master  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London  enjoyed.- 

1464.  After  the  battle  of  Hexham,  in  1464,  Henry  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Edward  IV.  appeared  to  be 
securely  fixed  on  the  throne ;  but,  by  the  active  exertions  of  the  earl  of  Warnick, 

Proud  seuer-up  and  puller-down  of  kings, 

he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  England,  and  Henry  again  became,  but  for  a  very  short  period,  master  of  his 
kingdom,  A.  D.  1470.  The  battles  of  Barnet  and  Tewkesbury  totally  annihilated  his  power,  and  his  death 
quickly  followed. 

1470.  During  the  short  time,  however,  that  he  continued  in  possession  of  the  throne  after  his 
restoration,  an  indenture^  was  made  with  the  master  of  the  mint.  Sir  Richard  Tonstall,  knt.,  by  which  the 
weight  of  the  coins  was  considerably  diminished.  The  pound  weight.  Tower,  of  gold  of  the  old  standard  was 
then  to  be  coined  into  twenty-two  pounds  ten  shillings  by  tale ;  that  is,  it  was  to  make  sixty-seven  angels 
and  a  half,  at  six  shillings  and  eight-pence  each,  and  the  pound  weight  of  silver  of  old  sterling  was  to  be 
shorn  into  one  hundred  and  twelve  groats  and  a  half,  amounting  to  thirty-seven  shillings  and  sixpence: 
and  the  half-groats,  pennies,  halfpennies,  and  farthings,  in  proportion. 

An  alteration  was  likewise  made  in  the  seignorage ;  and  whereas  the  king  had  taken  fourteen  shillings 
and  sixpence  for  the  coinage  of  every  pound,  Tower,  of  gold,  and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  silver,  it  was 

'   Roi.  Tur.   Birmingham,  38  H.   VI.     Simon's  Appendix,       I  •'  Pat.  39  H.  VI.  m.  7. 

No.  V.  I  3  Daied  7  March,  49  Hen.  6. 
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now  ordered  that,  during  the  king's  pleasure,  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  only  should  be  taken  for  the  gold, 
and  two  shillings  for  the  silver.' 

The  terms  of  this  indenture  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  fifth  year  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth, 

Mr.  Folkes  thinks  it  most  probable  that  money  was  actually  coined  according  to  this  indenture,  and  takes 
some  Henry  groats  which  he  had  seen  with  an  open  crown,  and  marked  with  a  fleur-de-lis,  to  have  been 
such.  Their  weight,  he  says,  shows  them  plainly  to  have  been  later  than  the  fourth  year  of  king  Edward; 
and  he  inclines  to  believe  them  this  king's  from  their  mint  mark,  as  he  takes  some  others  of  the  like  weight, 
but  marked  with  a  rose,  to  have  been  king  Henry  the  Seventh's,  and  coined  before  he  exchanged  the  open 
for  the  arched  crown.^ 

All  this  may  possibly  be  correct ;  but  as  Henry  the  Seventh  coined  at  the  same  weight,  and  used  the 
same  mint-mark,  it  cannot  now  be  ascertained  to  which  monarch  this  money  belongs,  and  as  king  Henry's 
death  happened  within  a  short  time  after  the  execution  of  this  indenture,  it  is  probable  that  very  little  money 
was  struck  by  virtue  of  it.  A  similar  doubt  exists  with  respect  to  the  money  which  was  coined  before  his 
49th  year,  as  that  was  in  every  respect  the  same  as  his  father's,  and  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it ; 
except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  those  coins  which  bear  on  the  reverse  the  names  of  the  mints  of  Bristol  or 
York,  as  the  mints  in  those  cities  appear  not  to  have  been  worked  in  the  time  of  his  father.  This  is  inferred 
from  an  indorsement  upon  an  indenture  of  the  ninth  of  king  Henry  V.,  by  which  the  powers  of  that  agree- 
ment were  renewed,  and  the  master  was  further  authorized  to  coin  at  Bristol  and  York,  in  addition  to  the  mints 
of  London  and  Calais,  which  alone  were  specified  in  the  indenture.'' 

Specimens  of  the  silver  coins  which  are  usually  appropriated  to  this  monarch  are  given  in  the  plates; 
and  when  the  great  length  of  his  reign  is  considered,  it  will  appear  highly  probable  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  do  really  belong  to  him,  although  they  bear  no  decisive  marks  of  designation. 

Representations  of  those  which  are  called  his  gold  coins  are  also  given,  although  their  appropriation 
be  likewise  doubtful,  excepting  possibly  in  the  instance  of  the  angel,  which  so  much  resembles  those  which 
Edward  IV.  coined  in  his  fifth  year,  that  it  may,  with  little  hesitation,  be  given  to  this  monarch  as  the  pro- 
duce of  his  last  coinage. 

Some  of  his  Irish  money  is  so  fully  and  precisely  described  in  the  statute  of  Drogheda,  A.  D.  1459, 
that  it  cannot  be  mistaken ;  and  other  coins,  which  are  not  there  particularized,  may  be  ascertained  by  a 
comparison  of  the  Irish  money  of  Edward  IV. 

I  have  followed  Dr.  Ducarel  in  his  appropriation  of  the  Anglo-Gallic  coins  of  this  king,  though  I  know 
not  that  it  is  correct,  excepting  possibly  in  the  arrangement  of  the  salutes  with  two  shields  of  arms ;  those 
of  his  father,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  having  probably  but  one* 

It  has  been  supposed  that  he  had  mints  at  all  the  following  places,  but  some  of  them  depend  upon  the 
correctaess  with  which  certain  coins  have  been  appropriated  to  him,  and  are  therefore  doubtful. 

vork' 


BAYONNE. 

BRISTOL. 

CAXTERBDRY. 

DUNWICH.* 

LOXDON. 

TRIM. 

BOCKDEAUX. 

CALAIS. 

DUBLIN. 

DURHAM. 

PARIS. 

WATERFORD. 

During  his  reign  several  instances  occur  of  licenses  having  been  granted  for  the  multiplication  of  metals 

to  various  persons,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  the  fifth  Henry  IV.,  by  which  it  was  made  felony.'^ 

'  CI.  49  H.  A'l.  ID.  4.  dors.      See  Lowndes,  p.  39.     This  in-  Goldbeater  was  called  "Mint  Master  en  le  Cite  de  Londres,  Cite 

denture  was  made  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  privy  seal  (to  George,  de  Denwyk,  le  Ville  de  Brisant,  et  en  la  Ville  de  Calais ;"  where 

archbishop  of  Canterbury,  legate  of  the  apostolic  see,  the  king's  it  is  remarkable  that  Dunwich  is  called  a  city,   as  having  been  an 

chancellor),   which    specified  the    express  tenor  and  form   of  it.  Episcopal    See,   the   French  word   Cite  signifying  an  Episcopal 

[Writs  of  Privy  Seal  in  the  While  Tower,  marked  49  H.  VI.]  Town,  as  formerly  it  did  with  us,  and  Bristol,  though  the  second 

"  FoUies's  Table  of  English  Silver  Coins,  p.  15.  |       town  in  England,  not  being  an  Episcopal  See  at  that  time,  is  only 

^  Bundle  in  the  Tower  unclassed.  |       called  Ville,  and  accordingly  the  coins  struck  at  those  places  are 

'  These  two  shields  appear  on  the  reverse  of  his  great  seal.  j       inscribed  "civitas  doswic,  and  villa  Bristol."     [Historical  ^c- 

His  style  oil  the  obverse  diflfers  from  all  the  preceding  ones,  and  is  ;       count  of  English  Money,  p.  149.] 

peNKICUS  Dei  ERKTITT  FIIXNCORVO)  CT  XNELie  The  whole  which  is  here  related  of  the  Mint  at  Dunwich  is 

Rex.      [Sandford  and  Speed.l  founded    upon    .1    misreading    of  the   indenture.      The  word    is 

s  This  name  is  inserted  in  order  to  point  out  a  very  singular  Deu  wyk,   that   is   De  Everwyk,  York,  as  it  may  be  seen  in  the 

error  into  which  that  respecuble  author  Mr.  Leake  has  fallen.  Clause  Roll.  1  H.  VI.  m.  1.     The    same   indenture   is  in   Latin 

He  savs  that  in  the  indenture  of  the   1  H.  VI.   Bartholomew  upon  the  same  Roll,  m.  13.  dors.     Jlr.  Leake  must  have  been 
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1-160-1.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1460-1,  Edward,  duke  of  York,  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  and  after 
various  struggles  (during  the  continuance  of  which  he  was  once,  in  1470,  obliged  to  fly  from  his  kingdom), 
at  last  established  himself  firmlj'  in  the  government.' 

1641.  At  a  very  early  period  after  his  accession  he  seems  to  have  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  coinage 
of  Ireland  ;  for  it  appears  that  on  the  6th  of  August,  in  his  first  year,  Germayne  Lynch,  goldsmith  of 
London,  was  made  warden  and  master  worker  of  the  monies  in  the  castles  of  Develyn  and  Trim,  in  Ireland, 
and  was  to  make  the  coins  upon  the  same  terms  as  in  the  statute  of  the  38th  of  Henry  VI.'-'  And  soon  after 
it  was  enacted  (in  a  parliament  which  was  held  at  Dublin,  before  Thomas  Fitz-Maurice,  earl  of  Kildare, 
lord-deputy),  that  a  coin  of  silver  should  be  struck,  i.  e.  le  maille  of  silver,  and  quadrant,  and  that  they 
should  bear  the  same  writing  and  crown  as  the  new  denier,^  according  to  the  rate  of  which  they  were  to  be 
made ;  and  that  they  should  be  made  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  be  taken  and  received  in  Ireland.^ 

The  continuator  of  the  Historj'  of  Croyland  relates  that  the  money,  both  gold  and  silver,  of  the  three 
Henrys  was  now  changed  and  re-coined,  in  order  that  the  name  of  Henry  might  be  erased  from  it.*  But, 
although  this  might  have  been  intended  at  that  time,  yet  it  is  certain,  from  the  coins  of  Henry  which  still 
remain,  that  no  such  general  re-coinage  ever  did  take  place;  and  it  appears,  from  the  indentures,  that 
Edward's  first  English  coinage  was  in  his  fourth  year. 

146-2.  From  the  smallness  of  the  Irish  coins  above-mentioned,  which  rendered  them  liable  to  be  soon 
worn,  and  easily  lost,  great  variance  arose  among  the  king's  subjects;^  wherefore,  by  an  act  of  his  second 
year,  it  was  ordered  that  a  coin  of  copper,  mixed  with  silver,  should  be  made  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  having 
on  one  side  the  print  of  a  cross,  and  on  the  other  part  a  crown,  four  of  which  were  to  be  taken  for  a  penny : 
and  that  there  should  be  graven,  within  the  circumference  of  the  cross,  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  coin 
was  made,  and  on  the  other  part  suns  and  roses  in  the  circumference  of  the  crown ;  and  that  no  sum  should 
be  struck  exceeding  a  hundred  marks  ;  and  provided  that  it  should  be  of  no  manner  of  prejudice  to  the 
patent  granted  to  Germyn  Lynch.'" 

A  warden  of  the  mint  and  a  master  of  the  money  were  appointed  for  this  coinage.* 

1463.  In  his  third  year  an  act  was  passed  to  confirm  the  letters  patent  to  Germyn  Lynch,  which  had 
been  granted  to  him,  according  to  the  effect  of  the  statute  made  by  the  authority  of  a  parliament  holden  at 
Drogheda  in  the  38th  year  of  king  Henry  VI.  By  this  act  fill  power  was  given  to  him  and  his  deputy, 
during  life,  to  make  all  the  king's  money  and  coins,  and  to  do  all  things  needful  thereto  within  the  town  of 
Gahvay;  and  he  was  required  to  make  the  several  pieces  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  in  the  indenture 
of  the  1st  of  February,  39th  of  Henry  VU    It  was  also  enacted,  that  the  said  Germyn  should  hold  the  said 


misled  by  the  similarity  of  the  letters  n  and  u  in  the  JIS.,  and 
must  have  overlooked  ihe  mark  of  abbreviation. 

'  It  should  seem  that  the  coins  of  Henry,  struck  at  Bristol 
and  York,  do  not  belong  to  either  the  IVtIi  or  Vlh  of  that  name, 
as  in  the  first  of  Henry  VI.  an  indenture  of  the  ninth  of  Henry  V. 
to  Goldbeler,  was  confirmed  by  an  indorsement,  which  gave  the 
power  of  coining  at  those  two  places,  in  addition  to  London  and 
Calais,  which  alone  were  specified  in  the  indenture.  [Bundle  in 
the  Tower  unclassed.] 

^  See  a  more  full  account  of  these  licenses  in  the  Introduc- 
tion, under  the  head — Supply  of  Bullion. 


'  To  prevent  confusion,  I  have  given  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  the  last  king  and  the  former  pait  of  the  present,  without 
interruption  from  the  short  changes  which  took  place. 

'  Pat.  1  E.  IV.  pt.  ii.  m.  2o. 

'  That  is,  the  denier  struck  in  the  39th  of  Henry  VI.  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  statute  of  his  38th  year. 

*  Rot.  Tur.  Birm.  1  E.  IV.     Simon,  Appendix  No.  6. 


'  Hist.  Croylandensis  Continuatio,  p.  533.  "  In  quo  siquidem 
Parliamento  quaecunque  trium  Regum  temporibus  immediate 
praecedentium,  videlicet  Henrici  IV.  V.  and  VI.  concessa  fuerant 
&  obtenta,  nullius  esse  momenti  statutum  est,  sed  omnia  resumi 
peniius  &  annullari.  Sed  &  moueta  tam  in  auro  quam  argento,  ut 
noraen  in  ea  prorsus  deleretur  Henrici,  similiter  mutata  est,  & 
denuo  fabricata."  I  know  not  the  conlinuator's  authority  for  this 
account  respecting  the  money.  There  is  nothing  in  the  statute 
1  E.  IV.  (which  revoked  certain  grants  of  the  three  pretenced 
kings)  that  can  in  any  way  warrant  it. 

*  Simon's  Irish  Coins,  p.  23.  It  is  possible  that  the  variances 
arose  from  the  causes  above-mentioned,  but  the  act  itself,  as  quoted 
in  Simon's  .\ppendis,  No.  vii.,  simply  says,  *'  As  great  variances 
have  arose  between  the  king's  subjects  for  want  of  small  coin  for 
change,''  viz.  Ihe  denier  and  quadrant. 

^  Rot.  Tur.  Birm.  2  E-  IV.      Siiti&n's  Appendix,  Ko.  7. 

^  .\nnal.  anon,  in  Bibl.  Cotton.     Simon,  p.  2.3. 

^  This  act  authorized  him  to  make  all  the  coins  comprised  in 
that  indenture,  which  bore  date  on  Feb.  I,  about  one  month 
before  the  accession  of  Edward. 
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office,  notwithstanding  any  resumption,  act,  or  ordinance  to  the  contrary,  and  that  he  should  have  full  power 
to  act  every  thing,  according  to  tJie  said  letters  patent  or  acts,  within  the  cities  of  Waterford  and  Limerick, 
during  his  life,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  ordained  to  be  done  in  the  castles  of  Dublin  and  Trim, 
and  that  he  should  make  the  following  scripture  on  the  said  coin  of  silver;  viz.  on  the  side  of  the  cross, 
posui  DEUM  ADjuTOREM  MEUM,  and  on  the  side  of  the  crown,  edwaudus  dei  gratia  dominus  hibernie. 

And  whereas  it  was  enacted  by  the  parliament  at  Drogheda,  in  the  38th  year  of  king  Henry  VI.,  that 
the  gross,  the  denier,  the  demy-denier,  and  the  quadrant,  should  be  struck  within  the  castles  of  Dublin  and 
Trim ;  it  was  now  ordained  (upon  the  petition  of  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  commons  of  Waterford,  which 
stated  that  they  were  daily  incumbered  for  want  of  small  coins  for  change  of  greater  coins),  that  the  above- 
mentioned  small  coins  should  be  struck  at  Waterford,  of  the  size,  weight,  and  print  as  mentioned  in  the  said 
act,  and  that  they  should  be  inscribed  civitas  waterford. 

As  the  gross,  the  demy-gross,  the  denier,  and  other  coins,  were  greatly  diminished  by  clipping,  it  was 
further  enacted,  at  the  request  of  the  Commons,  that  no  clipped  money  should  be  received  in  payment  after 
the  feast  of  the  Purification  next  ensuing.' 

In  consequence  of  a  petition  from  the  Commons,^  the  King  turned  his  thoughts  towards  his  foreign 
dominions,  and  the  welfare  of  the  staple  and  mint  which  were  established  at  Calais.  For  this  purpose 
the  English  statute  of  his  third  year  was  enacted,  the  first  chapter  of  which  contained  several  regulations 
respecting  the  staple,  and  provided,  that  from  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  next  ensuing,  no  person  should  sell 
any  wool,  etc.  to  the  said  staple  but  for  ready  payment,  one  half  to  be  in  lawful  money  of  England,  or  in 
plate  or  bullion  of  silver  or  gold.  That  the  whole  of  the  money  so  received  should  be  brought  into  the  realm 
of  England,  and  all  the  plate  and  bullion  be  carried  into  the  mint  at  Calais  to  be  coined,  and  when  coined 
should  be  brought  into  England  within  three  months.^ 

1464.  In  his  fourth  year  a  new  coinage  took  place,  by  virtue  of  an  indenture  wuth  W^illiam,  lord 
Hastings.  The  gold  coins  were  then  reduced  to  twenty  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  eight-pence  in  the 
pound  weight,  by  tale ;  that  is,  there  were  to  be  made  out  of  each  pound  of  gold  fifty  nobles,  to  be  current 
at  eight  shillings  and  four-pence ;  the  silver  was  likewise  reduced  to  thirty-seven  shillings  and  sixpence  the 
pound  weight,  by  tale.*  These  alterations  were  announced  in  a  proclamation  of  the  same  year,  which  stated, 
that,  "  Whereas  late  agoo  our  sov'aigne  lord  the  king  Edward,  &c.  &c.  by  considerac'on  of  the  scarcite  of 
raoneye  wythyn  this  his  reaume  of  Englond,  amonges  other  thinges  caused  of  lack  of  bryngyng  of  bolion 
into  hys  myntes,  which,  as  is  conceived,  is  by  cause  that  they  that  should  bringe  bolion  may  have  more  for 
theire  bolion  in  other  princes'  myntes  than  in  his ;  willyng  such  causes  to  be  removed,  and  to  encrese  and 
multiplye  his  coigne  to  the  com'ne  wele  of  all  this  his  land  and  subjects  of  the  same,  by  proclamac'on  in 
divers  parties  of  this  land,  ordeigned  and  provided  that  every  person  that  wold  bring  silver  in  bolion,  plate, 
or  otherwise,  into  his  mynte  within  his  Tower  of  London,  whereas  aforetime  he  shuld  have  taken  and  toke 
for  a  pound  of  sylver,  of  the  fynesse  of  a  grote  rennying,  but  xxix  shillings  stirlinges,  shall  mowe  nowe 
resceyve  clerely  of  evry  lb.  weight  of  such  silver  at  his  seid  minte  xxxiijs.  sterlings  of  the  same  fynesse  and 
allaye,  so  cleerly  and  more  than  he  had  byfore  in  every  unce  by  iiijrf.  and  in  grete  in  the  lb.  iiijs.  as  all  att 
large  was  declared  in  the  same  proclamac'ons.^  The  same  our  sov'aigne  lord  to  thentent  aboveseid,  for 
many  grete  and  'spe'all  causes  and  conseideracions  conc'nyng  the  wele  and  prosperitie  of  this  land  and  his 
subjettez  of  the  same,  whos  welfare  and  increce  is  unto  him  the  grettest  comfort  that  may  be,  hath  now 
ordeigned  and  provided,  and  so  provideth  and  ordeigneth,  that  immediately  after  the  terme  and  space  of  xv 
days  after  this  proclamacion,  every  noble  of  gold,  which  now  goith  for  vis.  yu}d.  shall  from  thensforth  be 
and  renne  in  all  man'  of  paymentis  to  and  for  the  value  of  viijs.  iiij «?.  sterlings.^  Willing  and  in  the 
straytest  wyse  com'aundyng  all  man'  of  men,  whatsoev'  they  be,  to  observe,  fulfille,  and  kepe  this  his 


'  Statute  of  the  Parliament  at  Wexford,  3  E.  IV.     Rot.  Tur. 
Birm.     Simon's  Appendix,  No.  8. 

*  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  v.  p.  503. 
3  Statutes  E.  IV.  chap.  1. 

*  Pat.  4  E.  IV.  pt.  ii.  m.  16,  dated  at  Staunford,  Aug.  13. 


All  the  old  chroniclers  except  Stow  have  confounded  this  coinage 
with  that  of  the  following  year. 

^  These  proclamations  I  have  never  seen. 

°  The  half  and  quarter  noble  in  the  same  proportion. 
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pro\nsion  and  ordinaunce  made  for  the  comune  good  and  welfare  of  this  his  land  as  is  above  rehersed.  And 
to  thentent  to  eschewe  all  man'  difficultez,  doubtz,  and  ambiouitez,  that  peraventur  might  falle  in  mennys' 
myndes  in  this  partie,  our  seid  sov'igne  lord  the  kynge,  accordyng  to  the  custume  that  of  old  tj'me  hath 
bene  used  in  this  his  land,  and  yet  is,  willeth  and  ordeigneth,  that  iij  grotes  shall  make  a  sbillyng,  vj  half 
grotez  a  shillvng,  xijc?.  which  shall  be  called  sterlings  a  shillyng,  xxiiij  halfpenys  a  shillyng,  xlviij  ferthings 
a  shillvDff,  and  xx*.  shall  make  a  pounde,  and  xiijs.  iiijrf.  shall  make  a  mark.' 

1465.  In  his  fifth  year  another  indenture  was  made  with  the  lord  Hastings,  by  which  the  gold  coins 
were  again  altered,  for  new  fortj-five  nobles  were  to  be  made  of  the  pound  weight  of  standard  gold,  each 
noble  going  at  ten  shillings,  or  sixty-seven  and  a  half  of  the  pieces  impressed  with  angels,  going  for  six 
shillings  and  eight-pence  each,  and  consequently  the  pound  weight  of  gold  was  coined  into  twenty-two 
pounds  ten  shillings  by  tale.  The  silver  monies  were  to  be  shorn  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  indenture  of 
the  preceding  year,  or  at  thirty-seven  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  Tower,  so  that  there  were  made 
of  groats  1 12i,  half-groats  225,  sterlings  450,  halfpennies  900,  and  farthings  1,800,  all  of  the  old  standard.^ 
An  alteration  likewise  took  place  in  the  seignorage,  for  whereas  before  that  time  every  person  who  brought 
gold  or  silver  to  the  mint  received  for  every  pound  Tower  of  gold  21  /.  9s.  2d.  and  for  the  same  quantity  of 
silver  1/.  Itis.,  according  to  the  proclamation;  the  master  was  then  ordered  to  receive  by  weight  and  deliver 
by  weight,  taking  for  the  coinage  of  every  pound  weight  of  gold  1/.  lOd.,  and  of  silver  4s.  6d.,  which  brings 
the  money  delivered  to  him  who  brought  in  bullion  to  the  same  sums  as  before,  with  this  difference,  that  he 
was  now  to  receive  it  by  weight  instead  of  tale.^ 

These  new  nobles  were  called  rials,  a  term  borrowed  from  the  French,  who  gave  that  name  to  their 
coin  on  account  of  its  bearing  the  figure  of  the  king  in  his  roval  robes,"*  but  which  was  ill  applied  to  coins 
bearing  the  same  impression  as  the  former  nobles.  This  change  of  name  was  probably  intended  to  ob\-iate 
the  inconvenience  which  might  have  resulted  from  the  nobles  in  currencv  and  the  nobles  in  account  being  of 
different  value.  The  new  species  of  money,  called  the  angel,  being  of  the  value  of  the  noble,  was  called  a 
noble  angel. 

On  the  reverse  the  noble  was  distinguished  by  a  sun  (which  was  the  impress  of  Edward,  and  by  him  first 
introduced  upon  the  coins),  surmounted  by  a  rose,  tlie  badge  of  the  House  of  York.  This  impress  he  adopted 
in  commemoration  of  an  extraordinary  appearance  in  the  heavens,  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Mor- 
timer's Cross  in  Herefordshire,  where  three  suns  were  seen,  which  shone  for  a  time,  and  then  were  suddenly 
conjoined  in  one.  As  Edward  was  then  victorious,  he  from  that  time  took  a  sun  for  his  impress,  which  after- 
wards stood  him  in  good  stead  at  the  battle  of  Barnet :  when  Warwick's  cognizance,  a  star  streaming  with  rays, 
being  mistaken,  in  a  fog,  for  Edward's  sun,  occasioned  some  of  king  Henry's  soldiers  to  attack  each  other,  and 
thus  drove  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  suspected  treachery,  wnth  the  forces  under  his  command,  from  the  field. 

It  appears,  from  an  act  of  the  Irish  parliament,  of  the  seventh  year  of  Edward,  that  in  his  fifth  year  it 
was  enacted,  tliat  the  noble  of  due  weight  should  be  of  the  value  often  shillings,  and  the  smaller  pieces  in 
proportion,  and  that  for  laccage  of  weight  in  such  pieces  of  gold  they  should  be  refused. s 

'   Rot.  Claus.  4  E,  IV.  m.  20.      Dated  Readiug,   Sept.  "29.  Polvdore  Vergil,  speaking  of  this  coinage,  or  of  that  of  the 

Arefueohgia^  vol.  sii.  p.  404.     In  the  fine  collection  of  proclama-  preceding  year,  says,    **  monetam   tam  auream  quam  argenteam 

tions  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua-  qucB  hodie  in  usu  est,  dividit,   quos  numos  aureos  alios  regales 

ries,  there  is  a  MS.  copy  of  a  part  of  this  proclamation,  but  which  alios  nobiles,  argenteos  vero  grosses  appellant.**     P.  506. 
bears  date  at  Stampfond,  August  13.  ■>  Pat.  9  E.  IV.  pt.  i.  m.  20,  where  this  alteration  is  stated. 

'  Orig.  in  the  Tower  and  in  the  Chapter  House,  AVestminster.  *  Le  Blanc,  TraiU  Historique  des  ifonnoyes  dc  France,  p.  v. 

Lowndes,  p.  40.  ^  Simon  has  enumerated  in  the  following  table  the  various 

Fabian,  who,  like  the  other  chroniclers,   mistakenly  fixes  the  nobles  which  were  at  this  time  current  in  Ireland,   and  has  given 


date  of  this  coinage  in  his  fourth  year,  says  that  the  new  groats 
were  of  less  weight  than  the  old  by  eight  pennies  in  an  ounce  ; 
and  that  fine  gold  was  then  advanced  from  thirty  shillings  to  forty 
shillings  an  ounce,  and  baser  gold  in  proportion  ;  and  silver  that 
was  before  at  eight  groats  and  thirty  pennies  an  ounce,  was 
heightened  to  forty  pennies,  and  three  shillings  and  twopence  the 
ounce.  [Chronicle  sub  anno  4  E.  IV.]  His  statement,  however, 
does  not  agree  with  the  indeuture. 


their  value  in  the  currency  of  his  day. 

gr.  troy. 

s. 
Florins  of  Edward  III.  in  his  18th  year  108  at  6 
Nobles  of  the  same  year  -----  136  at  6 
Nobles  of  the  20th  year  -----  128  at  6 
Nobles  of  his  27lh  year  -----  120  at  b 
Nobles  of  Richard  II.  the  same. 


in 
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1467.  This  power  of  refusal  being  found  to  be  productive  of  inconvenience,  it  was  enacted,  in  liis  seventh 
year,  that  the  laccage  in  weiglit  should  not  be  a  cause  for  refusing  the  money,  but  that  the  value  of  such 
laccage  should  be  paid  in  current  silver.  In  this  act  the  statute  of  his  fifth  year  was  recited,  and  it  was 
further  enacted,  that  as  Ireland  was  destitute  of  silver,  and  as  the  coins  there  made  of  late  were  daily  carried 
away  into  divers  countries,  so  that  the  people  of  that  land  continually  took  clipped  money,  contrary  to  the 
statute,  therefore  there  should  be  made  a  piece  of  silver  coin  called  a  double,  having  the  print  of  a  crown  on 
one  side,  with  edwardus  dei  gratia  dominus  HiBERNiiE,  and  on  the  other  part  a  sun  with  a  rose,  and  this 
inscription,  civitas  dublinie,  which  should  pass  in  Ireland  for  eight  deniers,  and  that  ten  such  pieces  should 
make  an  ounce  according  to  the  rightful  standard  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  twelve  such  ounces  should 
make  the  pound  according  to  the  standard  aforesaid,  and  that  there  should  be  in  every  pound  six  score  such 
pieces  of  the  weight  of  the  said  country.  Also  that  there  should  be  made  another  piece  of  silver,  called  a 
gross,  having  the  print  and  scripture  aforesaid,  to  pass  in  Ireland  for  four  deniers,  of  a  proportional  weight 
and  number  with  the  above ;  of  which  coins  every  merchant  should  have  for  an  ounce  sterling  of  silver  six 
shillings,  and  the  king  the  residue,  paying  the  master  and  workmen  for  their  labour. 

That  the  remedy  for  the  master  should  be  the  weight  of  three  deniers  in  every  twenty  shillings,  either 
in  weight  or  in  allay,  or  in  one  or  the  other. 

Also,  that  there  should  be  made  a  piece  of  two  deniers,  of  the  proportions  aforesaid,  and  that  forty  such 
pieces  should  go  to  the  ounce  besides  the  allay.  And  in  like  manner  deniers,  half-deniers,  and  farthings  in 
proportion.  That  the  print  of  the  half-denier  and  farthing  should  be  made  according  to  the  print  of  the 
denier,  with  a  scripture,  as  long  as  the  master  and  workmen  could  make  them. 

That  the  said  coins  should  be  made  in  the  castles  of  Dublin  and  Trim,  the  cities  of  Waterford  and 
Limerick,  and  the  towns  of  Drogheda,  Galway,  and  Carlingford;  and  that,  after  the  next  Easter,  no  person 
should  receive  nor  pay  any  manner  of  silver  coin  or  money,  but  the  aforesaid  coins ;  and  that  all  other  silver 
coins  or  money  in  Ireland  should  be  from  the  said  feast  of  Easter  damned  and  annulled ;  and  if  any  person 
should  receive  or  pay  otherwise,  that  such  payment  should  be  adjudged  felony  as  well  in  the  payer  as 
in  the  receiver.' 

In  1468-9,  a  new  indenture  was  made  with  the  lord  Hastings,^  and  again  in  1471'  and  1476,^  but  the 
coins  were  not  altered  from  that  in  1465. 

]  470.  The  provisions  of  the  Irish  statute  of  his  seventh  year  were  soon  found  to  be  intolerably  grievous, 
insomuch  that  the  people  were  so  greatly  impoverished  that  many  of  them  gave  up  their  house  sand  avoided 
the  land ;  and  all  merchandises,  and  especially  victuals,  were  grown  excessively  dear,  from  which  many  people 
were  like  to  perish  through  want.     It  was  therefore  enacted,  in  the  parliament  which  was  holden  at  Dublin, 


Nobles  of  Henry  IV. 108  at  6     8  -  1     0     7 

Nobles  of  Henry  V.  and  VI.  the  same. 


"■r.  troy.  in  Irisli  Cur.  double  groat  struck  by  virtue  of  this  act.      [Sinion*s  Irish  Cuius, 

s.  d.  £.  s.  d.  I  p.  26.]  The  same  author  says  of  these  coins,  that  they  are  very 
rare,  and  that  he  had  not  seen  any  of  them,  except  the  groat 
and  penny.     "  The  groat  has  on  one  side  the  king's  head  crovrned, 


Nobles  of  Edward  IV.  4th  year       -     -     -     -     8     4  and  this  inscription,  edward  di  gra.  dn's.  htb.;  reverse,  arose 

Nobles  of  his  7th  year      -----  120   at  10  0  -  1     2  lOJ  i       in  the  centre,  and  a  sun  filling  the  whole  area  of  the  inner  circle, 

[Essay  on  Irish  Coins,  p.  24.]  i       with  tliis  inscription,  civitas  ddblinie.      It  weighs,  though  pretty 

The  roll  of  this  act  could  not  be  found  when  Simon  searched  much  worn,    twenty-two  grains  and  a  half.     The  penny  has  on 

for  it,  but  its  provisions  were  recited  in  the  statute  of  1467.  one  side  a  large  rose  filling  the  area  of  the  inner  circle  with  a  cross 

'   These   coins,  according  to  the  standard   of  the  Tower  of  in  the  centre,  and  edw.  . .  .,  the  rest  of  the  letters  are  clipped  .or 

London,   of  five   thousand    three  hundred    and  seventy-six    troy  worn  out;  reverse,   a  sun  filling  likewise  the  whole  area  of  the 

grains  to  tlie  pound,  should  weigh   the  double  44i|  grains,    the  !       circle,  and  civi.  ..  .;  worn  as  it  is,  it  weighs  six  grains  and  a  half." 

half-double,  or  groat  221  grains,  the  half-groat  11^  grains,  the  j       [Id.  ibid.]     It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  descriptions  with 

penny  Sf  grains,  the  halfpenny  2}|  grains,  the  farthing  1  Ji'  grains,  I       the  statute  above. 

besides  the  allay,  which  added,  in  a  certain  proportion,  made  them  j               '  Lowndes,  p.  41.      The  seignorage  was  fixed  at  14s.  6rf.  for 

of  an  even  number  of  grains,  as  forty-eight,  twenty-four,  twelve,  |       the  lb.  Tower  of  gold,  and  2s.  8d.  for  silver.   [Pat.   8  E.  IV.  pt. 

six,  three,  and  one  grain  and  a  half      It  appears  by  this,  that  the  iii.  m.  2.] 

value  of  silver  was  at  this  time  raised  to  double  of  what  it  was  in  ^  Id.  ubi.  siij).      The  seignorage  was  still  farther  reduced  to 

the  last  reign,  from  three  shillings  and  fourpence  the  ounce,  to  six  7s.  6rf.  for  gold,   and  Is.  Gd.  for  silver.      [Pat.   11   E.  IV.   pt.  ii. 

shillings  and  eight-pence,  when  the  groat  weighed  as  much  as  the  m.  3.]                                                *  Id.  ibid. 
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in  his  tenth  year,  that  the  master  or  masters  of  the  coinage  should  have  power  to  make,  within  the  castles  of 
Dublin  and  Trim,  and  the  town  of  Drogheda,  five  sorts  of  silver  coins,  according  to  the  fineness  of  the  coins 
struck  in  the  Tower  of  London,  viz.  the  grosse,  the  demi-grosse,  the  denier,  the  demv-denier,  and  the 
quadrant ;  the  gross  having  on  one  side  the  print  of  a  head  crowned,  with  this  writing,  edwardcs  dei 
GRATIA  REX  ANGLiE  DOMiNCS  HiBERXi^,  or  the  name  of  any  other  king  for  the  time  being,  and  on  the  other 
part  the  print  of  a  cross  with  the  pellets  according  to  the  gross  made  in  Calais,  bearing  io  the  circumference 
of  the  cross  in  writing  the  place  of  coinage,  and  in  the  borders  of  the  gross  these  words,  posui  decm  adju- 
TOKEM  MEUM ;  of  which  grosses  eleven  were  to  make  the  ounce  of  troy  weight,  and  each  of  them,  not  clipped, 
to  pass  for  four  deniers ;  the  other  pieces  in  proportion ;  and  that  the  fifth  part  of  every  poimd  should  be 
struck  in  the  smaller  pieces. 

As  the  said  half-denier  and  quadrant  required  more  labour  and  cost  in  poising  every  pound  than  the 
larger  pieces,  it  was  enacted  that  the  master  might  allay  every  ounce  of  them  according  to  the  statute  made 
at  Trim,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  king.' 

The  remedy  was  by  this  statute  fixed  at  four  deniers  in  every  pound. 

It  was  further  enacted,  that  from  the  passing  of  the  act  until  the  feast  of  the  Purification,  the  double 
should  be  taken  and  pass  for  four  deniers,  the  demy-double  for  two,  the  demy-gross  for  one,  and  the  denier 
for  one  half  of  a  denier ;  -  that  after  the  said  feast  the  said  coins  should  be  damned  and  not  taken  for  a  coin, 
and  that  whoever  should  pay  or  receive  any  clipped  money,  after  the  following  Christmas,  should  be  adjudo^ed 
and  taken  as  an  attainted  traitor.^ 

1471.  In  the  parliament  which  was  holden  at  Dublin,  in  this  year,  it  was  enacted,  that  all  grosses 
should  pass  in  Ireland  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the  kings  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and 
VI.,  in  England  and  Calais,  the  same  not  being  clipped,  every  piece  of  them  at  the  value  of  five  deniers, 
and  the  demy-gross  and  denier  in  proportion ;  the  noble  of  gold,  being  of  full  weight,  at  ten  shiliinos ;  and 
the  scute,  and  quadrant,  of  fuU  weight,  according  to  the  noble.  If  any  of  these  coins  were  defective  in 
weight,  then  the  debtors  were  to  pay  the  defect  in  silver,  and  if  any  person  refused  to  receive  the  said  coins 
he  was  to  lose  his  debt.^ 

At  this  time,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the  legislature  to  preserve  the  coins  of  this  kingdom,  it 
seems  that  they  were  debased  even  by  the  officers  of  the  mints  themselves,  for  in  the  65th  chapter  of  the  same 
statute  it  was  recited,  that  William  Crumpe  and  Thomas  Barby,  merchants,  were,  by  letters  patent,  dated 
October  18,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  king,  constituted  masters  of  the  coinage  in  the  castles  of  Dublin  and 
Trym,  and  the  town  of  Drogheda,  to  hold  the  said  oflace  to  them,  and  the  survivor  of  them  for  their  Uves. 
That  Barby  died,  and  the  office  remained  to  Crumpe.  That  the  king,  by  letters  patent,  dated  the  8th  of 
December,  in  the  said  tenth  year,  constituted  Patrick  Keyn,  of  Dublin,  goldsmith,  surveyor  and  under- 
master  of  the  said  coin  in  the  said  places,  and  receiver  of  the  said  money  called  doubles,  brought  into  the 
said  places  by  the  merchants  according  to  the  statute  made  in  that  case;  by  force  of  which  grant  to  the  said 
Patrick,  he,  as  surveyor,  under-master,  and  maker  of  the  said  coins,  struck  much  of  the  said  coin  not  of 
weight,  nor  of  good  allay,  of  his  own  authoritj'^,  and  against  the  will  of  the  said  William  Crumpe,  by  colour 
of  the  letters  patent  made  to  him.  Upon  this  matter  being  set  forth,  by  petition,  by  the  said  Crumpe,  it  was 
enacted  that  he  should  have  the  king's  letters  patent  of  pardon  of  all  treasons,  offences,  challenges,  or 
impeachments,  which  the  king  might  have  against  him  as  master  of  the  said  coinage,  and  that  he  should 


'  This  act,  as  before  observed,  could  not  be  found,  so  that  the 
fineness  of  the  silver  coins  referred  to  In  this  place  is  not  knovn. 

'  These  are  the  coins  which  were  established  by  the  statute 
7  Edward  IV. 

'  Rot.  Tur.  Binning.  10  E.  IV.  Simon's  Jppendiz,  No.  10. 
*'  The  groats  of  the  coinage  established  by  this  act,  at  the  rate  of 
eleven  pieces  to  the  ounce  troy,  must  have  weighed  4-3  grains  ^, 
the  half-groat  '21  grains  -^,  the  penny  10  grains  |§,  and  with  the 
allay,  at  least  4a  grains,  twenty-two  grains  and  a  half,  and  eleven 
grains  one-fourth.      The  English  groats  of  this  reign  weighed 


about  46  grains  and  a  half.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  dif- 
ference in  the  currency  between  the  English  and  Irish  money ; 
for,  by  this  statute,  the  pound  of  bullion  is  to  be  shorn  into  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  groats,  or  forty-four  shillings  by  tale, 
whereas  in  England  the  like  pound  was  cut  into  one  hundred  and 
twelve  groats  and  a  half,  or  thirty-seven  shillings  and  sixpence, 
whereby  the  difference  is  six  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  value  of 
a  pound  of  silver,  or  seventeen  one-third  per  cent,  and  not  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  or  a  fourth  part."  [Simon's  Essay  on  Irish  Coins, 
p.  27.] 

'  Kot.   Tur.   Binn.   11  E.   IV.     Simon's  Appendix,  No.  11. 
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not  be  troubled  on  account  of  the  said  money  being  struck,  against  bis  mW,  under  weight  and  not  of  suffi- 
cient allay.' 

I  have  not  discovered  that  any  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  Keyn,  nor  do  I  exactly  understand  what 
the  office  of  master  of  the  coin  was,  which  Crump  enjoyed,  for  Germyn  Lynch  was  still  master  of  the  mint, 
and  in  the  following  year,  1472,  was  indicted,  for  that,  when  the  statute  said  that  every  pound  of  bullion 
coined  should  be  forty-four  shillings  in  money,  he  coined  out  of  every  pound  forty-eight  shillings,  and  that 
he  coined  at  Drogheda  one  thousand  groats,  which,  being  tried,  it  was  found  that  eleven  weighed  but  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce. =     Lynch  received  his  pardon,  by  letters  patent  in  1473,  and  was  again  employed.^ 

Base  money  was  also  coined  in  the  mints  of  Cork,  Youghall,  Kinsale,  and  Kilmallock,  by  persons  who 
struck  money  without  authority  (one  only  of  them  showing  letters  patent,  which,  however,  were  not  ot 
record),  to  the  great  damage  of  the  said  cities,  towns,  etc.  It  was  therefore  enacted,  that  if  the  said  persons 
did  not  appear  before  the  deputy  in  parliament  the  first  day  of  the  next  prorogation  or  adjournment,  that 
they  should  be  attainted  as  traitors,  and  their  lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  chattels,  forfeited;  and  that  it 
should  be  lawful  for  James,  earl  of  Desmond,  the  mayors  of  Cork  and  Youghall,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Kin- 
sale  and  Kilmallock,  to  apprehend  them  and  execute  the  law  on  their  persons  as  traitors  attainted ;  and  that 
no  person  should  maintain,  support,  harbour,  or  succour  them,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  goods 
and  chattels,  lands  and  tenements,  to  the  king,  and  their  bodies  to  be  at  his  will;  and  that  all  letters  patent 
shewn  by  the  said  persons  so  coining  should  be  void.^ 

1473.  This  parliament,  which  was  holden  at  Naas,  was  afterwards  prorogued  to  Dublin,  in  this  year, 
where  a  statute  was  made,  the  60th  chapter  of  which  ordained,  that  the  king's  coin,  viz.,  the  gross,  the 
demy-gross,  the  denier,  the  demy-denier,  and  the  quadrant,  should  for  the  time  to  come  be  struck  within 
the  castle  of  Dublin  only,  and  in  no  other  place  within  the  four  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare,  and 
Uriel,^  and  in  no  other  place  in  Ireland.  Of  which  grosses  fourteen  should  make  the  ounce,  and  the  other 
pieces  in  the  same  proportion,  according  to  the  just  standard  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  to  be  made 
according  to  the  fineness  and  allay  of  the  said  Tower.  That  every  gross  should  be  received  at  the  rate  of 
four  deniers  and  the  others  in  proportion. 

That  the  king,  the  master,  and  the  workmen,  should  receive  three  deniers  for  the  coinage  of  every 
ounce  of  grosses,  and  four  deniers  for  every  ounce  of  the  other  sorts,  and  no  more ;  and  so  to  remain  to  every 
merchant  bringing  bullion  or  plate  to  the  mint  four  shillings  and  sixpence  for  every  ounce  of  grosses,  and 
four  shillings  and  fourpence  for  every  ounce  of  the  other  sorts. 

That  Germyn  Lynch,  goldsmith,  should  be  master  of  the  said  mint  during  good  behaviour,  he  answer- 
ing for  all  manner  of  workmen  that  he  should  bring  into  the  mint. 

That  nothing  in  the  statute  should  be  prejudicial  to  William  Crumpe  in  the  fee  granted  to  him  upon 
the  said  mint. 

That  Philip  Brentwood  should  be  one  of  the  principal  workmen  under  the  said  master,  if  he  might  be 
had  at  reasonable  wages. 

That  Christopher  Fox  should  be  one  of  the  principal  deputy-comptrollers  of  the  said  mint,  if  he  might 
be  had  at  reasonable  wages,  by  the  assent  of  the  chief  comptroller. 

That  the  justice  of  the  C.  B.  and  the  baron  of  the  Exchequer  should  have  power  to  inquire  and  deter- 
mine upon  the  said  master  and  workmen,  as  well  by  examination  as  inquisition,  as  the  king  might  do  in  his 
ch.  place. 

That  no  pardon  should  be  available  for  the  said  master  and  workmen,  unless  granted  by  parliament, 
or  by  the  governor  of  Ireland  by  the  advice  of  the  council.  That  the  said  master  should  make  the  fifth 
part  of  the  bullion  coming  to  the  said  mint,  into  small  coin,  viz.,  into  pieces  of  two  deniers,  denier,  half- 


'   Rot.Tur.Birm.il  E.  IV.      Simon's  Appendix,   No.    11. 

=  Madden's  MSS.    Trin.   Coll.   Lib.  cl.  F.  tab.  4.  No.  24. 
Simim's  Essay,  p.  27. 

••  Simon's  Essay  on  Irish  Coins,  p.  28. 


'   Rot.  Tur.  Birm.  12  E.  IV.     Simon's  Appendix,  No.  12. 

'  Orgiel,  called  also  Oriel  and  Uriel,  was  an  ample  territory, 
comprehending  the  present  counties  of  Louth,  Monaghan,  and 
Armagh,  governed  by  its  proper  king,  subject  nevertheless  to  the 
supreme  monarch.''     [H'are,  Hist,  of  the  Bishops,  p.  58  n.*] 
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denier,  and  quadrant,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds.  And  that  nothing  in  the  statute  should  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  right  of  Maurice  Burghill  and  Patrick  Keyne,  when  they  had  tiie  office  of  master  of  the 
mint' 

1475.  A  statute  which  was  made  at  Dublin  in  his  15th  year,  enacted  that  (whereas  a  great  deal  of  coins 
called  grosses,  demy-grosses,  and  deniers,  did  not  pass  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  to  the  great  damage 
thereof),  the  gross  made  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  not  being 
clipped,  should  be  of  the  value  of  six  deniers,  and  the  smaller  kinds  in  proportion. 

That  the  English  gross  of  the  present  king,  not  clipped,  should  pass  for  five  deniers,  and  the  others  at 
a  proportional  rate;  and  that  all  the  monies  struck  in  Ireland  should  remain  at  the  same  value  as  they  then 
were. 

That  all  the  mints  in  Ireland  should  cease,  except  those  of  Dublin,  Drogheda,  and  Waterford,  and 
that  the  masters  of  the  said  mints  should,  out  of  all  the  bullion  brought  to  them,  make  no  more  than  the 
third  part  thereof,  into  two  deniers,  deniers,  half  deniers,  and  quadrants,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds, 
toties  quoties.  And  whereas  the  liquefaction  of  bullion  and  other  silver  had  been  a  great  mischief  to  the  com- 
mon people,  defamation  to  the  mint,  and  oftentimes  a  destruction  to  the  mint-masters,  it  was  further  enacted, 
that  no  silver  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  melted  or  struck,  should  be  so  done,  but  only  by  the  masters  of  the 
mint,  or  by  such  person  as  the  master  should  be  answerable  for;  and  that  whoever  should  do  to  the  contrary, 
should  forfeit  all  such  goods,  half  to  the  king  and  half  to  the  master  of  the  mint,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
pardonable  but  by  parliament.^ 

1476.  The  silver  coins  which  had  been  lately  made  in  Cork,  Youghall,  Limerick,  and  other  places 
in  Monster,  except  Waterford,  being  neither  lawful  in  themselves,  nor  of  lawful  weight  and  allay,  it  was 
enacted,  in  the  parliament  holden  at  Drogheda,  in  his  Ifith  year,  that  the  same  should  be  utterly  damned  and 
taken  in  no  payment;  and  that  the  piece  of  gold  called  a  royal,  should  be  taken  in  Ireland  for  thirteen 
shillings  and  four  deniers,  the  angel  at  eight  shillings  and  four  deniers,  and  every  smaller  piece  at  the  same 
rate;  and  as  some  of  those  gold  coins  were  deficient  in  weight,  that  they  should  be  made  good  in  current 
silver. 

That  the  old  noble  of  gold  should  pass  at  twelve  shillings,  and  every  lesser  piece  in  proportion,  and 
that  the  insufficiency  of  any  of  them  should  be  amended  as  aforesaid. 

In  order  to  give  currency  to  foreign  money  imported  into  Ireland,  it  was  ordained,  that  the  following 
coins  should  be  current  at  these  rates : 

The  rider,  fine  and  good,  at  five  shillings  of  Irish  silver,  the  ducat,  the  leo,  the  crown,  the  crusado,  and 
the  salute,  at  the  same  value;  the  Burgoigne  noble  at  ten  shillings,  and  the  smaller  coins  at  a  proportional 
rate. 

Whatever  the  said  gold  wanted  in  weight  of  the  rightful  standard,  so  much  to  be  abated  in  payment, 
and  proclamation  was  ordered  to  be  made  to  give  a  currency  to  the  aforesaid  coins.3 

1477.  About  his  17th  year  the  coins  and  bullion  of  the  realm  appear  to  have  been  debased  by  almost 
every  possible  method ;  for,  in  a  statute  which  was  made  in  that  year,  the  principal  acts  formerly  passed  for 
their  preservation  were  recited,  and  fresh  provisions  enacted  for  their  protection,  which  the  infringement  of 
those  laws  rendered  absolutely  necessary  at  that  time. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  statute  begins  with  referring  to  the  ninth  of  Edward  III.  against  false  money, 
and  the  second  of  Henry  IV.''  against  money  of  Flanders  and  Scotland,  and  then  ordains  as  follows  :  "  And 
now  so  it  is,  that  late,  and  at  this  day,  the  coins  counterfeit  and  false  in  weight,  fineness,  and  allay,  as  groats 
and  pence  made  in  Ireland,  in  part  like  to  the  groats,  half-groats,  and  pence  of  this  realm,  in  such  a  great 
multitude  be  daily  brought  into  this  realm  out  of  Ireland  and  other  places,  and  put  in  payments  in  this  realm, 

'    Rot.   Tur.  Birm.  13  E.  IV.     Simon's   AppendU,   No.   11.        j      so  that  the  ounce  of  silver  was  now -worth  four  shillings  and  eight 
Here  we  find  tile  value  of  silver  raised  again,  and  brought  to       |      pence.     [Si»io«*.f  Essay,  p.  28.] 

fifty-six  shillings  In  the  pound  by  tale,  and  the  difference  between  I  2  id   .    t.        t,-         i  -  -r-    tt'       c-        -      «         j-     -kt      ■  . 

'  '^  .  i  Hot.  Tur.  Birm    lo  E.  I  v.     Simons  Appendix,  No.  14. 

the  value  of  the  English  and  Irish  groat  to  be  near  fifty  per  cent. 

in   a  pound  of  bullion  :  for  the  weight  of  the  groat  is  hereby  "  ^"'-  Tur.  Birm.  16  E.  IV      Simons  Appendix,  No.  15. 

reduced  to  thirty-two  grains,  and  the  smaller  pieces  in  proportion;  *  ■' The  pretenced  reign  of  King  Henry  IV," 
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which  if  it  should  long  endure,  it  should  not  only  destroy  the  good  money  of  this  realm,  but  also  cause  the 
good  money  of  silver  made  within  the  same  to  be  translated  and  turned  into  the  said  false  and  counterfeit 
money  made  in  Ireland  and  other  places ;  and  also  should  cause  a  great  part  of  the  plate  of  silver  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  realm,  and  to  be  coined  with  the  said  false  and  counterfeit  money.  It  is  therefore  ordained, 
that,  after  the  feast  of  Ejister  next  coming,  none  of  the  said  money  of  Ireland  shall  run  in  payment  within 
this  realm,  Wales,  Calais,  or  the  marches  of  the  same,  on  pain  of  forfeiture." 

The  next  statute  cited  was  of  the  second  of  Henry  VI.  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  money  out  of  the  realm. 
As  that  practice  still  continued,  it  was  by  this  act  made  felony  to  carry  out  of  tlie  realm  of  England,  or  out 
of  Wales,  any  manner  of  money  of  the  coin  either  of  England  or  of  other  kingdoms,  or  any  plate,  etc.  etc. 
without  license  from  the  king,  except  by  such  persons  as  were  dispensed  with  by  the  aforesaid  statute,  or  by 
any  other  statute.  The  act  of  ninth  of  Edward  III.  which  forbade  the  melting  of  the  coins,  and  that  of  the 
1 7th  of  Richard  II.  in  confirmation  of  it,  were  then  recapitulated ;  and  it  was  stated  that  by  the  great  quantity 
of  gold  beaten  for  imagery  and  such  like,  and  by  the  wasting  of  gold  in  gilding  in  divers  manners,  by  gold- 
smiths, cutlers,  and  other  artificers,  the  money  of  the  realm  was,  by  these  and  other  causes,  greatly  dimi- 
nished, to  the  universal  damage  of  the  realm.  It  was  therefore  ordained,  that,  after  the  aforesaid  feast  of 
Easter,  no  goldsmith,  nor  other  person,  should  melt  or  beat  within  the  realm,  Wales,  Calais,  or  the  marches 
of  the  same,  any  money  of  gold  or  silver,  not  broken,  being  sufficient  to  run  in  payment,  nor  by  any  occasion 
of  luxury  to  waste,  beat,  or  break  the  money  of  the  realm,  able  to  run  in  payment,  to  make  any  vessel  or 
other  thing  thereof;  nor  should  gild  any  kind  of  vessel,  bason,  pot,  cup,  knob,'  or  saltseller  of  sih^er  (the 
ornaments  of  churches,  stuff  made  or  to  be  made,  for  knights,  and  apparel  necessary  to  be  gilt  for  every  person 
dispensed  with  by  the  statute  of  Array,  made  in  the  third  year  of  the  king,  and  in  the  ordinance  of  apparel 
made  in  the  parliament  which  was  then  sitting,  being  excepted),  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  value 
thereof. 

The  statute  then  proceeded  to  recite  the  act  of  the  second  year  of  Henry  VI.  which  ordained  that  gold- 
smiths' work  of  silver  should  be  as  fine  as  sterling,  and  that  it  should  be  marked  with  the  touch  of  the 
leopard's  head.  And  as  that  act  had  been  daily  broken  by  goldsmiths,  and  other  workers  of  silver,  the  fine- 
ness of  the  gold  wares  was  fixed  at  eighteen  carats,  and  the  silver  at  the  same  as  sterling,  on  pain  of  forfei- 
ture of  the  double  value ;  and  that  no  work  of  silver  should  be  exposed  to  sale,  within  the  city  of  London, 
or  two  miles  of  the  same,  until  it  had  been  marked  with  the  touch  of  the  leopard's  head  crowned,  and  also 
with  the  mark  of  the  worker  of  the  same.  The  keeper  of  the  touch  was  also  required  not  to  mark  any  work 
of  silver  worse  than  sterling,  on  pain  of  the  same  forfeiture ;  and  the  aliens  and  stranger  goldsmiths  were 
placed  under  the  same  regulations  as  those  who  were  natives. 

The  last  statute  recited  was  that  of  the  fifth  year  of  king  Henrj'  IV.  respecting  merchant  strangers  ; 
and  it  was  ordained,  that  before  their  departure  from  the  realm  they  should  prove  that  they  had  employe'd 
the  money  which  had  been  received  by  them  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  aforesaid,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture,  and  one  yeai's  imprisonment. 

But  that  act  was  not  to  extend  to  any  ambassador  or  other  stranger  coming  into  or  passing  out  of  the 
realm  by  the  king's  license,  for  any  money  of  gold  and  silver,  plate,  or  vessel,  or  jewel,  or  any  ornament  of 
silver  or  gold  concerning  his  person  ;  nor  to  any  ambassador  of  the  king,  herald,  pursuivant,  or  messenger, 
passing  out  of  the  realm  by  the  king's  license ;  nor  to  any  merchant  going  over  the  sea  to  buy  wine  to  be 
brought  into  the  realm,  as  for  to  carry  with  him  only  a  little  cup  called  a  taster  of  wine  ;  nor  to  any  of  the 
inhabitants,  denizens  or  strangers,  to  come  and  go  from  the  town  of  Calais. 

The  act  was  to  endure  from  the  said  feast  of  Easter  to  the  end  of  seven  years  then  next  following. = 

1478.  At  a  parliament  which  was  holden  at  Trim  in  this  year,  it  was  enacted,  that  Henry  Lord  Grey, 
deputy  to  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  lord  lieutenant,  might  for  the  future,  by  himself  (as  seneschal  and 
treasurer  of  Meath)  or  by  his  officers,  strike  all  manner  of  coins  of  silver  within  the  castle  of  Trim,  according 
to  such  fineness  and  allay  as  in  the  statute  for  that  purpose  was  provided.-* 


'  I  know  not  whether  this  terra  be  correct.  In  Pynson's 
sLitutes  it  is  nutter.  In  Ruff  head's  nottes,  which  in  tlie  edition 
of  1577  is  rendered  nuUes. 


'  Statute  17  E.  IV.  chap.  i.  ed.  1377. 

^  Rot.  Tur.  Birm.  18  E.  IV.     Simon's  Appendix,  No.  16. 


EDWARD   IV.  0^9 

"  The  statute  referred  to  above  is  not  to  be  found  ;  but  it  appears  from  Sir  James  Ware,  that  in  par- 
liament held  this  year,  before  Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  liberty  was  granted  to  the  master  of  the  mint  to  strike 
pieces  of  three  pennies,  two  pennies,  and  of  one  penny ;  and  that  these  coins  were  to  be  stamped,  on  one 
side,  with  three  crowns  in  pale  on  a  cross  pommettee,  with  this  inscription,  dominus  hiberni.e  ;  and  on 
the  reverse,  the  arms  of  England,  divided  by  the  like  cross,  and  round  it,  rex  axgli.e  et  fraxcle.  The 
weight  or  standard  not  mentioned. 

"  1479.  I  find  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Simon,  "an  act  of  the  19th  of  this  king,  whereby  it  was  enacted, 
that  Germyn  Lynch,  master  of  the  minters,  should  have  power  to  strike  money  at  four  shillings  and  ten 
pence  per  ounce,  rendering  to  the  merchant  four  shillings  and  fourpence,  and  to  the  king  and  workmen  six- 
pence, according  to  the  standard  of  the  Tower  of  London,^  which  must  be  understood  here  only  as  to  the 
allay,  and  not  as  to  the  weight  of  the  Tower ;  for,  as  what  I  have  weighed  of  these  coins  weigh  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  grains,  it  will  thence  appear,  that  eighteen  of  these  three-penny  pieces,  at  twenty-six  grains 
three-fourths  each,  will  answer  to  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  to  four  hundred  and  grains,  the  ounce 
troy,  and  that  with  the  allay  they  probably  were  to  weigh  thirty  grains;  if  so,  the  groat  must  have  weio-hed 
fortj'  grains,  and  ten  of  them  have  been  cut  out  of  the  ounce  troy;  in  which  case  silver  was  again  reduced 
to  near  its  former  value."- 

1483.  On  the  12th  of  February,  the  king  entered  into  a  fresh  indenture,  as  it  should  seem  upon  the 
appointment  of  a  new  master  of  the  mint,  Bartholomew  Read,  but  the  coins  were  continued  as  in  his  fifth 
year.^  In  the  same  year  an  indenture  for  Ireland  was  made  with  Thomas  Galmole,  gent.,  master  and 
worker  of  the  money  of  silver,  and  keeper  of  the  exchanges  in  the  cities  of  Devylyn  and  Waterford.  He 
was  to  make  two  sorts  of  monies ;  one  called  a  peny,  with  the  king's  arms  on  one  side,  upon  a  cross  trefovled 
on  every  end ;  and  with  this  inscription  rex  anglie  &  fraxcie,  and  on  the  other  side  the  arms  of  Ireland 
upon  a  cross  with  this  scripture,  dxs  hibernie.  Of  such  penyes  in  the  pound  weight  of  the  Towre  iiij  c.  1. 
pecs  which  is  in  nombre  xxxvij*.  vjd.  The  other  money  to  be  called  the  halfpenny  with  the  like  impres- 
sion and  inscription,  and  in  weight  one  half  of  the  first.     All  of  the  old  sterling.^ 

A  late  antiquary  was  of  opinion,  that  during  the  disputes  of  York  and  Lancaster  there  could  be  no 
fixed  places  for  mintage,  but  that  they  carried  their  puncheons  and  hammers  from  one  place  to  another ; 
and  confirmed  this  idea  by  the  description  of  a  coin  of  Edward  IV.  with  a  B  on  the  breast  for  Bristol, 
though  the  reverse  had  civitas  London.^  Dr.  Pegge  also  mentioned  a  groat  of  the  Coventry  mint,  with 
the  same  letter  b  on  the  breast." 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  instances  prove  nothing  more  than  the  general  inaccuracy  of  the 
workmen,  for  during  the  most  turbulent  part  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  namely  in  those 
which  are  called  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  of  the  latter  monarch,  when  each  of  them  by  turns  ascended  and 
deserted  the  throne,  accounts  are  extant  in  the  Exchequer  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  mints  of  Loudon, 
York,  and  Bristol.  It  must  not  however  be  concealed,  that  the  master  does  not  charge  himself  for  any 
profits  from  Sept.  30,  in  the  10th  year  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  14th  of  April  next  following,  during  which 
time  Henry  was  on  the  throne,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  the  coins  in  question  might  have  been 
struck  during  that  short  period,"  although  Edward  was  then  in  Flanders. 

The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  domestic  troubles ;  and  his  indulgence  in  luxury  and 
vicious  pleasures  brought  on  a  premature  death  in  the  year  1483. 

He  appears  not  to  have  made  any  alteration  in  the  general  type  of  his  coins,  which  are  distin- 
guishable from  those  of  immediately  preceding  kings,  only  by  the  name,  or  the  weight,  or  by  the  mint- 

'  The  act  has  this  proviso,  which  Mr.  Simon  has  omitted  to  *  From  a  fragment  of  the  indenture,  of  which  the  first  16 

notice,  namely,  that  the  part  of  the  coin  belonging  to  the  king  and  lines  only  are  perfect,  in  the  Antiquary  Society's  Library,  Xo.  1 16. 

wdrkmen  should  be  made  and  paid  in  grosses,  and  provided  also  ,  ,   ^ 

.,...,.,,,.  .  ...  .  re-        .     .  Arclueologia,  vol.  it.  p.  140.     See   this  com.    Supplement, 

that  the  king  should  not  countermand  the  premises.     [Simons  Ap-  „,        ...    .,      ,°  >        rr  , 

,.,-,_,  Flate  III.  r<o.  12. 

pendu;  r>o.  l/.J 

»  Simon-s  Irish  Coins,  p.  29.  '  ytrcha:ologia,  vol.  v.  p.  410. 

^  Pat.  •22.  E.  IV.  pt.  ii.  m.  8.     Lowndes,  p.  41.  '  Mint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer,  9,  10,  and  11  E.  IV. 
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marks ;  and  he  was  the  first  English  monarch  who  used  the  royal  badge  (a  flaming  sun),  for  that 
purpose. 

On  his  English  silver  coins  he  is  styled  edward  dei  gratia  rex  anglie  et  francie.'  The  reverse 
of  the  groats  bears  this  inscription,  posui  deum  adjutorem  meum,  with  the  place  of  mintage  in  an  inner 
circle.  The  half-groats  have  as  much  of  the  legend  as  their  size  will  admit.  The  penny,  halfpenny,  and 
farthing,  have  the  name  of  the  mint  only  on  the  reverse. 

His  gold  coins  have  the  addition  of  dominus  hibernie  to  this  title. 

On  some  of  his  Irish  money  his  title  is  the  same  as  it  is  upon  his  English  silver  coins,  but  on  others 
he  is  styled  simply  edwardus  die  gratia  dominus  hibernie,  whilst  on  some  the  inscription  edward  rex 
anglie  francie,  is  continued  on  the  reverse,  dominus  hybernie.  The  reverses  have  either  the  place  of 
mintage  alone,  or  the  addition  of  the  motto  which  appears  upon  his  English  silver. 

Upon  bis  great  seal  he  resumed  the  style  which  had  been  discontinued  by  Henry  VI.  in  this  form  : 

edwardus  .   DEI  .  GRACIA  .   REX  .   ANGLIE  .  ET  .   FRANCIE  .   ET  .   DOMINUS  .  HIBERNIE.2 

His  mints  were  in  the  followinsj  cities  and  towns : 


VILLA   BRESTOLL. 

BRESTOW. 

BRISTOL. 

BRISTOLL. 

BRISTOW. 
CIVITAS  CAXTOR. 


CIVITAS  COVETRE. 
COVETRIE. 
VILLA  DE  DROGHEDA. 


Bristol. 


Canterbury. 

Carlingfoid. 
Cork. 

S  Coventrj'. 

Drogheda. 


\ 


CIVITAS  DUBLINIE. 
CIVITAS  DERAM. 

DERAME. 

DERHAM. 

DONOLI. 

DVNELME. 

DVNELMIE. 

DVNOL. 

DVNOLI. 

DVXOLM. 
CIVITAS  EBORACE. 

EBORACI. 


A 


Dublin. 


)  Durham. 


I^-' 


ork. 


CIVITAS   LIMERICI. 
CIVITAS   LOXDOX. 
CIVITAS   NORVIC. 
NORWIC. 

VILLA    DE  TRIM. 
CIVITAS   WATERFORD. 
VILLA  WEIXFOR. 


Gahvay. 

Kilmallock. 

Kinsale. 

Limerick. 

London. 

I  Norwich. 

Oxford. 

Trim. 

Waterford. 

Wexford. 

YoughaJl. 


EDWARD  V. 

1483.  The  eldest  son  of  King  Edward  IV.  was  little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
decease.  He  was  immediately  proclaimed  by  the  title  of  Edward  V.,  and,  though  he  was  never  crowned, 
yet  for  some  short  time  he  was  permitted  to  exercise  the  authority  of  a  king. 

His  father's  death  happened  in  the  month  of  April,  A.D.  1483,  and  on  the  20th  of  May  following  Sir 
William  Hastings,  knight,  was  appointed  master  and  worker  of  the  mint,  and  also  warden  of  the  exchange 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  realm  of  England,  and  town  of  Calais,  during  life,  by  himself  or  deputies 
(according  to  the  form  of  an  indenture  to  be  made  between  the  king  and  him,)  with  all  profits,  fees, 
rewards,  and  emoluments,  to  the  said  offices  of  old  time  belonging,  and  without  paying  any  rent  to  the 
king.^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  execution  of  this  indenture  was  prevented  by  the  usurpation  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  which  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  June ;  but,  if  Ross  of  Warwick  is  to  be 
credited,  the  young  king  actually  struck  money,  and  also  exerted  other  acts  of  sovereignty  before  his 
deposition. 

Ross  lived  in  this  reign,  and  therefore  could  scarcely  be  mistaken  in  such  facts  as  those  which  he  has 
recorded.  As  this  remarkable  passage  of  his  history  has  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Walpole  (though  highly 
applicable  to  his  intention  of  proving  that  the  usurpation  of  Richard  was  unpremeditated),  I  shall  give  it 
at  length. 

"  Novus  rex  Londoniae  ductus,  a  majore  et  concivibus  honorifice,  ut  decuit,  est  receptus.     Sub  ejus 


'  A  groat  ill   Mr.  Willett's  Collection  struck  at  York,  reads 

EDWARD   DI  GRA  REX  AN6L  Z    FRANCVS.       It    IS    of    the    USlial    type, 

with  a  qualerfoil  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 


Sandford  and  Speed. 
Pat.  1  E.  V.  m.  a. 


RICHARD    III. 
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nomine  jura  regni  apud  Westmonasterium,   &  per  totum   regniim,  sunt  modo  solito  observata.     Moneta 

TUNC  FACTA  SUB  EJUS    NOMINE    EST   PERCUSSA   ET    FORMATA,    ET    OMNIA    REGI^    DIGNITATI  PERTINENTIA  IN 
SUO  NOMINE  SOLITO  MODO  ERANT  OBSERVATA.' 

None  of  tliese  coins  have,  however,  yet  been  ascertained,  and  indeed  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
Struck  with  his  father's  dies,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  common  practice  on  the  accession  of  a  new 
monarch. 

A  French  writer,  whose  MS.  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  has  given  drawings  of  a  groat  and 
penny  of  this  king.  The  groat  is  described  as  weighing  three  pennyweights,  and  the  penny  one  penny- 
weight.2 

If  these  weights  be  accurately  stated,  it  is  impossible  that  these  coins  should  be  rightly  appropriated  to 
Edward  V. ;  for  the  groat  of  Edward  IV.  weighed  only  sixty  grains,  and  the  penny  no  more  than  fifteen, 
before  his  fourth  year;  and  after  that  time  they  were  reduced  to  forty-eight  and  twelve  respectively.  The 
coins  are  probably  a  groat  and  penny  of  Edward  III.  with  the  type  of  which  both  of  them  agree.  The 
groat,  likewise,  is  of  equal  weight  with  his  money,  but  the  penny  is  somewhat  heavier,  as  all  of  his  fall 
somewhat  short  of  a  pennyweight.  In  confirmation  of  Ross's  statement  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  summons 
for  calling  a  parliament  on  the  25th  of  June,  1483,  bears  date  on  the  13th  of  May,  in  the  first  year  of  this 
king.' 

Speed  had  given  a  representation  of  his  great  seal ;  but  Sandford  says  that  it  belongs  to  Edward  IV., 
his  father,  as  may  be  proved  by  his  indenture,  dated  an.  22  Edward  IV.  to  which  the  said  seal  is  annexed.* 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  accurate  Speed  found  this  seal  affixed  to  some  act  of  Edward  V., 
according  to  the  custom  which  then  prevailed  of  using  the  seal  of  the  deceased  monarch,  until  a  new  one 
could  be  prepared  for  his  successor. 

The  precise  date  of  the  death  of  this  unhappy  youth  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
did  not  long  survive  the  usurpation  of  his  uncle,  who  in  June  1483  ascended  the  throne  by  the  name  of 
Richard  the  Third. 


RICHARD  III. 

1483.  Almost  immediately  after  his  coronation,  Richard  appointed  Robert  Brackenbury,  Esq.  master 
worker  of  the  money  in  the  Tower,  realm  of  England,  town  of  Calais,  and  marches  of  the  same.'  This 
writ  bore  date  upon  the  17th  of  July,  and  in  three  days  afterward  the  coins  were,  by  indenture,  appointed 
to  be  continued  as  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Edward  IV.^ 

One  parliament  only  was  held  during  this  short  reign.  It  met  at  Westminster  on  the  23d  of  January, 
in  his  first  year,  and  was  chiefly  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  strengthen  his  title.  The  statute  which  was 
then  enacted  was,  according  to  Lord  Bacon,  such  as  entitled  him  to  the  character  of  a  good  law-maker,  for 
the  ease  and  solace  of  the  common  people:"  but  is  represented  by  Barrington,  "rather  as  a  short  and 
imperfect  specimen  of  what  he  intended  to  do  for  this  country,  than  what  he  had  either  really  projected,  or 
had  an  opportunity  of  carrying  into  execution."^ 

A  very  small  proportion  of  this  statute  related  to  his  money,  and  was  indeed  nothing  more  than  a 
provision  intended  to  stop  the  exportation  of  the  coins  by  the  Italian  merchants. 

It  began  with  stating,  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  export  the  money  which  they  received  by 
exchanges,  instead  of  employing  it  in  the  purchase  of  commodities  of  the  realm,  contrary  to  the  statutes  in 
that  case  made  and  provided ;  and  then  enacted,  that,  after  Easter  next  ensuing,  they  should,  within  eight 


'  Historia  Regum  Anglits,  p.  213. 

'  Livre  de  ilonnoies.     Cotton  MSS.    Tiberius,  d.  n.  folio  24. 
'  Registr'  Morton,    Dene,    Bourchier,   and   Courtney,  folio 
175.  b.     Nichols's  Royal  and  Noble  Wills,  p.  346,  n.  r. 
*   Genealogical  History,  p.  425,  marginal  note. 
VOL.    I. 


»  Pat.  1.  R.  III.  part  v.  m.  3.     Leake,  p.  169. 
*  Lowndes,  p.  41.    He  does  not  give  any  date  of  the  day,  but 
it  is  in  Leake,  p.  169. 

1  Life  of  Henry  VII.  p.  2. 

'  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  435. 

2  p 
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months  from  their  arrival  in  the  realm  with  merchandises,  sell  the  same,  and  employ  the  money  arising  from 
such  sale  in  buying  the  commodities  of  the  realm,  their  reasonable  costs  and  expenses  excepted. 

That  such  of  the  merchaiuiises  as  should  remain  unsold  after  eight  months,  should  not  be  sold  or 
bartered  in  England,  but  should  be  exported,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  whole  sum  exchanged,  and  the  goods 
sold  after  eight  months. ^ 

Such  abuses  had  crept  into  the  mints  in  Ireland,  during  the  last  three  years  of  Edward  IV.  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  enact,  that  the  coins  struck  within  the  castle  of  Dublin,  or  elsewhere  in  Ireland,  by  the 
king's  officers,  according  to  the  print  described,-  should  be  current  among  all  the  subjects,  and  that  the 
refuser  should  forfeit  twelve  deniers  for  every  half-denier  refused,  one  half  to  the  king  and  the  other  to  the 
prosecutor;  and  if  any  cities  or  towns  should  refuse  them,  then  the  said  forfeiture  should  go  half  to  the 
king,  and  half  to  be  employed  on  the  murrage  and  paviage  of  the  city  or  town,  and  the  offenders  to  be 
committed  to  prison  until  payment.  If  the  inhabitants,  citizens,  or  burgesses  of  Waterford,  Wexford, 
Ross,  Kilkenny,  Dungarvan,  Yoghill,  Cork,  Kinsale,  Killmallock,  Limerick,  Galway,  Athenry,  or  else- 
where, within  those  parts  of  the  said  land,  should  be  proved  to  have  offended  in  the  premises,  they  should 
forfeit  twenty  pounds;  and  that  the  citizens  and  burgesses  of  such  cities  and  towns  so  refusing  should  lose 
their  franchises,  until  they  had  made  fine  to  the  king  for  such  their  contempts.  But  this  act  was  not  to 
extend  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  or  burgesses  of  Drogrheda. 

The  preamble  to  the  eighth  chapter  stated,  that  as  the  weal  public  had  been  for  three  years  past 
greatly  damaged,  for  that  the  king's  mints  for  striking  of  silver  coin  had  not  been  ordered  for  the  profit  of 
the  subject,  by  which  all  foreigners,  as  Portugals,  Spaniards,  Britons,  Frenchmen,  and  Flemings,  practising 
merchandise,  were  used  to  bring  in  the  coin  of  their  countries,  and  other  bullion,  to  be  coined  in  the  king's 
mint  in  Ireland,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  said  foreigners  in  exchange,  and  damage  of  the  king's  subjects. 
And  as  it  had  happened  thereby,  that  the  common  people  could  not  have  small  coins  for  buying  and  selling, 
or  paying  small  sums  to  servants,  labourers,  and  artificers,  by  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  departed, 
and  were  about  to  depart  from  the  land,  and  leave  their  habitations  desolate  and  waste ;  and  that  the  incon- 
venience and  damage  could  Jiot  be  remedied  by  the  order  of  that  manner  of  mint  which  was  sent  out  of 
England,  and  limited  to  the  weight  of  thirtj'-seven  shillings  and  sixpence  for  every  poimd  of  troy-weight 
of  London,  to  be  used  in  Ireland.^  It  was  therefore  enacted,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  master  of  the 
mint  for  the  time  being  to  make  four  manner  of  silver  coins,  viz.  grosses,  demy-grosses,  deniers,  and  demy- 
deniers,  in  such  manner,  and  in  such  places,  as  it  was  ordained  by  the  statute  of  the  tenth  of  Edward  IV. 
and  of  such  fineness  and  allay,  with  all  such  remedies  in  the  weight  of  every  twenty  shillings,  for  the  master 
and  workmen,  as  was  ordered  by  parliament  in  the  l-2th  year  of  the  said  king;^  and  that  the  said  coins 
should  have,  according  to  the  king's  commandment,  the  print  on  one  side  of  the  arms  of  England,  with  a 
cross  trefoil  in  every  fine,  with  this  inscription,  ricardus  dei  gratia  rex  axgli.e  dominus  hiberni^,^ 
and  on  the  other  side  three  crowns  one  above  the  other,  with  a  cross  trefoil  in  every  fine,  bearing  in  the 
circumference  of  the  same  the  name  of  the  place  where,  in  form  aforesaid,  it  should  lawfully  be  coined. 
Of  the  said  grosses  two  hundred  and  fifty,  with  the  remedies  aforesaid,  were  to  make  the  pound  of  troy- 
weight,  every  one  of  them  to  pass  for  four  deniers  ;  and,  for  the  ease  of  the  common  people,  the  fifth  part 
of  such  coin  was  to  be  struck  in  the  pieces  smaller  than  the  gross. 

It  was  also  ordained,  that  the  master  might,  in  presence  of  the  comptroller,  receive  their  stuff,  and 
all  lawful  bullion  brought  to  the  mint  in  cups,  spoons,  and  other  waste ;  and  that  the  merchant  should 
receive  back  for  every  ounce  of  bullion  four  shillings  and  sLxpence,  the  master  two  deniers,  and  that  the 
residue  of  every  ounce  should  go  to  the  king. 

'  Statute  1  R.  III.  chap.  9.  <  Qu?  whether  this  should  uot  be  the  13th  year,  in  which  a 

statute  was  made,   for  the  regulation  of  the  money,  by  the  par- 


^  This  act  is  partly  destroyed  by  time  or  vermin.  All  that 
can  be  gathered  from  it  relating  to  coins  is  inserted  above.  The 
description  of  the  print  of  the  coins  cannot  be  read.  Simon's 
Appendix,  No.  18. 

'  The  rest  of  the  preamble  is  destroyed. 


liament  which  met  at  Dublin.       See  Simon's  yippaidii.  No.  13. 
I  do  not  find  any  statute  for  that  purpose  in  his  1 2th  year. 

^  The  smaller  pieces  were  to  have  the  same  inscription,  as  far 
as  it  could  be  comprehended  therein  by  the  master  and  gravers  at 
their  discretion. 
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By  the  9th  chapter,  the  profits  of  the  mint  were  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  deputy  to  Edward, 
the  king's  eldest  son,  the  lord  lieutenant,  for  his  charges  in  the  government,  so  long  as  he  should  continue 
in  it. 

The  13th  chapter  enacted,  that  all  counterfeit  money  should  be  broken,  and  that  all  letters  patent  and 
acts,  made  in  behalf  of  Germyn  Lynch  to  be  master  of  the  said  mint,  should  be  void.* 

1485.  His  death,  upon  the  2"2d  of  August  in  this  year,  closed  a  short  and  unquiet  reign,  of  little  more 
than  two  years  in  extent. 

The  same  unvaried  type  and  legend  was  still  continued  upon  his  coins,  which  differed  from  those  of 
Edward  IV.  only  in  the  name,  and  some  few  trifling  distinctions,  which  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  plates.     His  style  upon  the  great  seal  was  also  the  same." 

He  had  mints  at 

Drogheda.  civitas  dirham.  \  n    l  civitas  eboraci.         York.  Trim. 

Dublin.  DVNOLM.  J  '  civitas  London.  London. 


HENRY  VH. 

1485.  The  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  terminated  the  life  of  Richard,  and  placed  Henry,  duke  of  Rich- 
mond, on  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

In  the  parliament  which  met  sliortly  after  his  accession,  several  acts  were  passed  for  the  regulation  of 
foreign  commerce.  Amongst  others  things,  it  revoked,  made  void,  and  annulled  the  forfeitures,  penalties, 
seizures,  and  actions,  comprised  in  the  statute  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  late  king  respecting  the  Italian 
merchants,  and  reserved  to  the  king  only  the  liberty  to  Lave,  and  enjoy,  all  manner  of  seizures,  forfeits,  and 
penalties  in  the  said  act  specified ;  and  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  him  to  grant  to  his  beseechers  letters  of 
safe  conduct,  and  letters  patent,  the  above  act  or  acts  notwithstanding.  This  was  done  in  consequence  of  a 
petition  from  the  above-mentioned  Italian  merchants. 3 

By  an  indenture  which  was  made  in  this  year  with  Sir  Giles  Dawbeny  and  Bartholomew  Reed,  joint 
masters  and  workers  of  the  mint,  both  the  gold  and  silver  coins  were  continued  at  the  same  weight  and 
fineness  as  they  were  fixed  at  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Edward  IV.'* 

1486.  In  his  third  year,5  an  act  was  made  to  prevent  unlawful  exchanges,  and  to  oblige  merchant 
aliens,  etc.  to  employ  their  money  upon  the  merchandise  of  the  realm.  For  the  former  purpose,  it  enforced 
the  observation  of  the  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  and  others  of  the  reigns  of  Plenry  IV.,  V.  and  VI.; 
and  for  the  latter  it  enjoined  that  the  act  of  the  17th  of  Edward  IV.  chapter  2,  should  be  duly  obeyed.® 

'  Simon's  yippendix.  No.  18.     According  to  this  statute  the       j       is  an  ecclesiastical  coin,  struck  by  Bishop  Shirwood  in  his  inint  at 
groat  was  to  weigh   25ii  grains,  the' half-groat    121  grains,  and  Durham.     .4  short  time  since  a  penny  of  the  mint  of  Archbishop 

the  penny  6t*j  grains  ;  yet  it  appears  that  they  weighed  more  ;  for  Rotherham,  with  his  initial  "  t"  on  the  right  of  the  bust,  and  a 


I  have  one  of  these  groats,  which  though  pretty  much  worn  and 
clipped,  weighs  28J  grains,  and  cannot  have  lost  less  than  1^ ; 
whence  the  weight  will  appear  to  have  been,  at  least,  30  grains, 
and  the  difference  between  the  English  and  Irish  groat  of  this 


key  on  the  left,  was  submitted  to  the  notice  of  the  curious ;  and 
this  type  occurs  with  the  two  mint-marks,  viz.  a  boar's  head  and 
a  rose,  though  they  have  not  been  published  hitherto  in  any 
numismatic  work.     It  is  very  remarkable  that  no  penny  of  this 


prince,  to  be  about  sixty  percent.  This  groat  has  on  one  side  i  monarch,  struck  in  any  of  the  royal  mints,  is  at  present  known. 
the  scutcheon  of  England,  and  this  inscription,  kicar.  rex.  j  That  engraved  in  Plate  v.  No.  18,  is  a  coin  of  Richard  the  Second 
ANGLE  FRANCE.    "  Rcversc,  the  three  crowns  in  a  pale  on  a  cross       j       ingeniously  altered.      [This  information  has  been  obligingly  fur- 


pommete,  and  dojiinus  hyeerxie.  a  small  cross,  mint-mark.' 
\_Sirjwn''s  Essay  on  Irish  Coins,  p.  31.]  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
it  happened,  that  Mr.  Simon's  usual  accuracy  so  completely  failed 
him  in  the  present  instance  ;  but  the  coin  in  question,  as  he  has 
represented  it  in  his  fifth  plate,  No.  06,  does  not  by  any  means 
correspond  with  the  description  in  the  statute,  nor  indeed  precisely 
with  his  own  statement,  a^  given  above. 

'  The  only  authentic  or  genuine  penny  of  Richard  III.  pub- 
lished, is  that  in  the  Supplement,  Part  ii.,  Plate  iii..  No.  I.,  which 


nished  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cuff.] 

»  Statute  1  H.  VII.  chap.  10. 

*  Pat.  1  H.  'VII.  m.  16.  Lowndes,  p.  38,  has  by  mistake 
dated  this  indenture  in  the  1st  of  H.  VI. 

*  In  the  statutes  Richard  is  considered  as  an  usurper,  and 
therefore  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  is  dated  as  if  it  actually  com- 
menced in  1483. 

«  Statute  3  H.  VII.  chap.  6  and  8. 
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1487.  Tlie  third  parliament  which  was  assembled  in  his  reign,  regulated  by  an  act  then  passed, 
the  allaying  of  gold  and  silver.  It  stated  in  the  preamble,  that  whereas  it  was  of  old  time  used,  and  had 
continued  until  of  late  years,  that  there  were,  for  the  avail  of  the  king  and  the  realm,  finers  and  parters 
of  gold  and  silver  by  fire  and  water,  under  a  rule  and  order  belonging  unto  the  mints  of  London,  Calais, 
Canterbury,  York,  and  Durham,  and  in  other  places  where  mints  were  holden,  and  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall 
in  London,  to  fine  and  part  all  gold  and  silver  belonging  and  needful  for  the  said  mints  and  fellowship  of 
goldsmiths,  for  the  amendment  of  monies  and  plate  in  the  realm,  that  every  thing  might  be  reformed  to  the 
right  standard,  as  well  in  money  as  plate,  to  the  least  cost,  for  the  weal  of  the  king's  noblemen  of  the  land, 
and  common  people.  But  that  then  it  was  so,  that  such  finers  and  parters  of  gold  and  silver,  by  fire  and 
water,  dwelled  abroad  in  every  place  of  the  realm  out  of  the  rules  aforesaid,  and  bought  gilt  silver  from  the 
mints,  exchanges,  and  goldsmiths,  and  parted  and  fined  it  as  aforesaid.  And  for  the  most  part  the  silver  so 
fined  was  allayed  by  them  in  divers  manners,  and  sold  at  their  pleasure  to  every  man  that  would  buy  it  of 
them,  to  make  such  works  as  the  buyers  pleased.  Therefore  men  could  get  no  fine  silver,  when  they  needed 
it,  for  their  money,  for  the  amendment  of  money  and  plate,  as  it  had  been  in  times  passed.  Wherefore 
it  caused  money  and  plate,  in  divers  places  of  the  realm,  to  be  made  worse  in  fineness  than  it  should  be,  as 
it  appeared  evidently  in  divers  places,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  king's  noblemen  of  the  land,  and  common 
people.  Therefore  it  was  ordained,  that  no  finer  of  gold  and  silver,  or  parter  of  the  same,  should  from  that 
time  allay  any  fine  silver  or  gold,  nor  sell  any  otherwise,  or  to  any  person  or  persons  except  to  the  officers 
of  mints,  exchanges,  and  goldsmiths  within  the  realm,  for  augmentation  and  amending  of  coin  and  plate  as 
aforesaid,  and  that  the  masters  of  mints,  etc.  for  all  such  fine  gold  and  silver  coming  to  them,  should  answer 
the  value  according  to  the  worth,  as  it  was  then,  and  had  been  of  ancient  time  accustomed  after  the  rate  of 
fineness.  And  that  no  finer  or  parter  should  sell  to  any  person,  nor  neither  to  one  nor  to  other,  any 
manner  of  silver  in  mass  molten  and  allayed,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same,  one  half  to  the  king  and 
the  other  to  the  finder  who  should  prove  the  same,  and  sue  for  it  in  the  king's  exchequer.  And  if  any 
finer  or  parter  should  allay  or  sell  any  manner  of  fine  gold  or  silver,  otherwise  than  by  that  act  was  ordained, 
he  should  lose  the  value  of  the  same,  to  be  divided  as  aforesaid.  And  it  was  further  enacted,  that  all  such 
fine  silver  as  should  be  parted  and  fined,  as  aforesaid,  should  be  made  so  fine,  that  it  might  bear  twelve 
pennyweights  of  allay  in  a  pound  weight,  and  yet  be  as  good  as  sterling,  and  rather  better  than  worse ;  and 
that  every  finer  should  put  his  several  mark  upon  such  fine  silver,  to  bear  witness  of  the  same  to  be  true, 
upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  value,  as  aforesaid.  And  that  no  goldsmith  within  the  realm  should  melt  or 
allay  any  fine  silver,  to  be  for  any  works  or  other  intent,  but  only  for  making  of  amelles,  for  divers  works 
of  goldsmithry,  and  for  amending  of  plate  to  make  it  as  good  as  sterling,  or  better,  for  the  common  weal  of 
the  realm;  and  that  they  should  not  sell  any  fine  silver,  nor  any  other  silver  allayed,  molten  into  mass,  to 
any  person  whatsoever  he  might  be,  nor  one  goldsmith  to  another,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  silver,  or  the 
value  thereof,  as  is  abovesaid. 

It  was  also  ordained,  that  all  letters  patent  and  grants  of  offices,  belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  king's 
mint,  exercised  in  the  same  with  fees  and  wages  thereto  belonging,  should  be  from  that  time  void,  and  of 
none  effect.' 

The  18th  chapter  of  the  same  statute  made  it  treason  to  counterfeit  the  foreign  coins  of  gold  and  silver 
which  were  permitted  to  be  current  in  England,  a  crime  of  which  divers  persons  had  been  guilty,  because 
they  perceived  that  the  forging  them  was  neither  felony  nor  treason.'' 

By  the  '23d  chapter,  the  statute  of  the  17th  year  of  Edward  IV.  which  forbade  the  carrying  of  money 
or  bullion  out  of  the  realm,  was  revived,  its  limited  term  of  seven  years  being  then  expired.  In  consequence 
of  the  restraints  of  that  law  being  removed,  the  silver  coins  of  the  realm  were  exported  into  Flanders, 
Normandy,  Britanny,  Ireland,  and  other  parts  beyond  the  sea.  The  provisions  of  that  statute  were  therefore 
ordained  to  be  confirmed,  and  to  continue  for  twenty  years,  which  were  to  commence  from  Lady-day  in  the 
year  1490 ;  with  this  addition,  that,  after  that  day,  no  person  dwelling  within  the  realm  should  pay  to  any 
merchant  alien  for  any  merchandise,  or  otherwise,  any  pieces  of  gold,  coined  in  that  or  any  other  realm,  or 

'   Statute  4  H.  VII.  chap.  2.  |  '  Id.  chap.  18.     This  was  repealed  by  statute  1  E.  VI.  cap.  xii.  §  2. 
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any  plate,  vessel,  mass,  bullion,  or  jewel  of  gold,  %vrought  or  unwTOught,  upon  paiu  to  forfeit  the  double 
sum,  or  the  double  value  of  all  such  money  of  gold  coined,  plate  or  vessel,  mass  or  bullion,  or  jewel  of  gold 
or  silver,'  paid,  delivered,  or  exchanged  contrary  to  the  statute.  One  half  of  the  forfeiture  to  go  to  tlie 
king,  the  other  to  any  of  his  subjects  that  would  seize  it,  or  sue  for  any  such  payment,  etc- 

1489.  In  his  fifth  year.  Gyles  Lord  Daubenaj",  and  Bartholomew  Rede,  of  London,  goldsmith,  masters 
and  workers  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  were  ordered  to  make  a  new  money  of  gold  according  to 
the  print  and  form  of  a  piece  of  lead  annexed  to  the  letters  patent.  The  coin  to  be  of  the  fineness  of  the 
standard  of  the  gold  monies  of  the  realm,  according  to  the  indenture  between  the  king  and  them,  and  to  be 
double  the  weight  of  the  royal.  Twenty-two  and  a  half  of  such  pieces  to  be  coined  out  of  the  pound  weight 
Tower,  and  to  be  called  the  sovereign,  and  to  have  course  in  receipts  and  payments  for  twenty  shillings 
sterlings.  In  every  pound  weight  of  gold  to  be  coined  within  the  said  Tower,  two  pieces  of  the  said  coins, 
and  no  more,  to  be  made,  unless  the  king  should  command  to  the  contrary.^ 

1491.  The  current  coins  of  Ireland  were  so  clipped,  that,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1491,  a  law  was  made 
in  that  kinodom,  to  prohibit  the  paying  or  receiving  any  clipped  or  counterfeit  money.^  About  the  same 
time  the  difference  between  the  English  and  Irish  money  was  one  third  in  value,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of 
Octavian,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  to  the  King  in  1487,  recommending  Arthur  Magennis  to  that  prince  for 
the  bishopric  of  Droraore,  wherein  he  says,  that  the  revenue  of  that  diocese  is  not  worth  above  forty  pounds 
of  the  coin  of  Ireland,  which  is  less  by  the  third  part  than  the  coin  sterling.* 

149.3.  In  his  eighth  year  was  another  indenture  with  John  Shaw  and  Bartholomew  Read,  bearing  dat« 
on  the  20th  of  November,  in  which  the  coins  were  continued  as  before.^ 

1494.  And  in  this  year  another,  Robert  Fenrother  and  William  Read  being  then  masters  of  the  mint, 
on  the  same  terms.' 

1495.  Standard  weights  were,  in  his  11th  year,  delivered  to  the  knights  and  citizens  of  every  shire 
and  city  assembled  in  parliament,  barons  of  the  five  ports,  and  certain  burgesses  of  borough  towns,  to  be  by 
them  conveyed  to  certain  cities,  etc.  appointed  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  same.^  But  in  the  following  year, 
1496,  those  weights  were,  upon  examination,  foimd  to  be  defective ;  and  it  was  then  ordained,  that  every 
pound  should  contain  twelve  ounces  of  troy-weight,  and  every  ounce  twenty  sterlings,  and  every  sterling  be 
of  the  weight  of  thirtj--two  corns  of  wheat  that  grew  in  the  midst  of  the  ear  of  wheat,  according  to  the  old 
laws  of  the  laud.' 

These  two  statutes  are  noticed  here  (though  in  fact  they  have  no  relation  to  the  coins),  because  Mr. 
Clarke  has  quoted  the  latter  of  them  as  a  proof  that  the  troy  weight  was  introduced  into  the  mint  before  the 
18th  of  Henry  VIII. '"  But  it  is  evident  that  the  sterlings  in  that  statute  are  pennyweights,  and  not  the 
coins  of  that  name.  It  will  be  seen,  hereafter,  that  the  change  of  the  money-weight  did  actually  take  place 
no  earlier  than  the  I8th  of  Henrj-  VIII. 

1 498.  On  the  12th  of  December,  in  his  14th  year,  the  following  proclamation  was  issued :  "  Forasmuch 
as  the  king  understandeth  the  manifold  inconveniences  that  daily  ensue  amongst  his  subjects  for  refusing  of 
his  coin ;  that  is  to  say,  of  small,  thin,  and  old  pennies ;  and  that  hereafter  might  ensue,  if  due  reformation 
were  not  provided  and  had  in  that  behalf;  his  highness,  therefore,  willing  in  any  wise  his  said  subjects 
universally  to  take  and  receive  his  money  current,  straightly  chargeth  and  commandetli  all  and  every  of  his 
subjects  foresaid,  that  no  manner  of  person  from  henceforth  refuse  to  take  and  receive  in  payment  aU 
manner  pennies  of  our  said  sovereign  lord's  coinage,  so  that  they  be  silver  and  whole,  and  that  upon  pain  of 
imprisonment  of  every  person  that  so  will  refuse  to  take  his  said  coinage,  and  to  make  fine  therefore  at  our 
sovereign  lord's  pleasure."" 

'  In  the  former  part  of  this  clause  gold  alone  is  mentioned,  *  Simon,  quoting  Ware,  chap.  25.  edit.  1704. 

in  the  statutes  of  the  realm,  and  in  all  other  copies  of  this  statute  '  Simon,  p.  32. 

which  I  have  seen.  «  Pat.  8  H.  VII.  p.  2.      Leake,  p.  172. 

»  Statute  4  H.  VII.  chap.  23.  '  Lowndes,  p.  41.  s  Statute  11  H.  Vll.  chap.  4. 

'  Pat.  5  H.  VII.  m.  30.  dors.      Commission  dated  October  '  Statutes  12  H.  VII.  ch.ip.  5. 

the  28th.     The  statute  of  his  19th  year  mentions  half-soTereigns  '"  Connexion  of  Soman,  Saxon,  and  English  Coins,  p.  99. 

likewise.  "  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  .intiquaries 
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It  should  seem,  from  this  proclamation,  that  the  coins  which  had  been  refused  were  not  coined  at  the 
full  weight  which  the  indenture  required.  They  are  stated  to  be  of  the  king's  own  coinage,  and  conse- 
quently the  oldest  of  them  could  not  have  been  struck  more  than  about  thirteen  years,  a  short  space  for 
such  wear  as  would  justify  the  calling  them  thin  pence,  in  comparison  with  the  state  at  which  they  were 
issued  from  the  mint.  Although  their  thinness  be  tacitly  admitted,  yet  no  reformation  in  that  respect  is 
proposed,  but  all  persons  are  required  to  take  them  provided  they  are  silver  and  whole.  These  considera- 
tions, together  with  the  well-known  avarice  of  Henry,  and  his  attention  to  petty  gains,'  justify  the  suspicion 
that  the  thinness  of  these  coins  was  authorized,  or  at  least  connived  at,  by  him. 

1500.  About  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  quantity  of  bad  money  in  circulation.  In  an 
account  of  the  building  the  steeple  and  repairing  the  church  of  Louth  in  Lincolnshire,  from  about  the  year 
1300  to  1321,  many  statements  of  ill  money  occur,  and  a  gift  of  clipped  groats  is  entered.- 

1504.  In  his  19th  year,  the  coins,  especially  of  silver,  were  so  impaired  as  well  by  clipping  as  coun- 
terfeiting the  same,  and  by  bringing  into  the  realm  the  coin  of  Ireland,  that  great  rumour  and  variance 
daily  increased  among  his  subjects  for  taking  and  refusing  the  same;  it  was  therefore  enacted,  that  all 
manner  of  gold,  of  the  coins  of  a  sovereign,^  half-sovereign,  ryal,  half-ryal,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  ryal, 
the  angel,  and  half-angel,  and  every  of  them,  being  gold,  whole  and  weight,  should  be  current  for  the  sum 
that  they  were  coined  for.  And  also,  that  as  well  all  manner  of  groats  and  half-groats,  of  English  coin, 
and  of  the  coin  of  other  lands  then  current  in  the  realm,  for  groats  or  half-groats,  being  silver,  and  not 
clipped,  minished,  or  otherwise  impaired,  except  reasonable  wearing  (albeit  they  might  be  cracked),  should 
also  be  current  in  like  manner  for  the  sum  at  which  they  were  coined.  And  that  all  pence,  being  silver, 
and  having  the  print  of  the  king's  coin,  should  be  current  to  him  in  all  his  receipts,  and  to  all  his  receivers, 
and  to  all  other  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  their  receivers,  and  to  all  others  within  the  realm,  without 
any  manner  refusal  or  contradiction,  except  only  pence  bearing  spurs,  or  the  mullet,  within  the  bars  of  the 
cross,*  which  were  to  be  current  for  a  halfpenny,  and  not  above.  And  if  any  person  should  refuse  to 
receive  such  coins,  he  should  be  compelled  by  the  mayor,  etc.  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  town  or  place 
where  such  payment  should  be  refused,  to  accept  the  same,  and  further  to  be  imprisoned,  or  otherwise 
punished  by  the  discretion  of  the  said  officer.  And  if  the  said  mayor,  etc.  should  refuse  to  take  such  coins, 
he  should  be  compelled  to  take  them  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  same  county  where  such  payment 
was  refused,  and  he  so  refusing  the  same  to  be  further  punished  for  the  said  refusing  by  the  discretion  of 
the  said  justice.  And  it  was  also  ordained,  that  all  manner  of  groats  and  half  groats,  as  well  English 
as  foreign,  being  clipped,  minished,  or  otherwise  impaired,  except  reasonable  wearing,  should  not  in  any 
wise  be  current,  but  that  they  might  be  lawfully  brought  to  the  king's  mint,  there  to  be  changed  after  the 
custom  of  the  same  mint,'*  or  might  be  converted  into  plate  or  bullion,  or  otherwise  sold  or  employed,  as 
might  be  most  for  the  advantage  of  the  owner. 

And  in  order  to  avoid  such  clipping  in  time  to  come,  the  king  caused  to  be  made  new  coins  of  groats 
and  pence  of  two-pence,  and  that  every  piece  should  have  a  circle  about  the  utter  part  thereof;  and  also 
that  all  manner  of  gold,  hereafter  to   be  coined  within  the  realm,  should  have  the  whole  scripture  about 


'  See  his  Life  by  Lord  Bacon,  p.  209. 

^  Archnologia,  vol.  x.  pp.  70 — 98.  Holinshed,  speaking  of 
the  poverty  of  the  farmers  about  the  year  1500,  says,  if  one  of 
them  did  cast  down  his  purse,  and  therein  a  noble  or  six  shillings 
in  silver  (for  few  such  men  then  cared  for  gold  because  it  was  not 
so  ready  payment,  and  tliey  were  oft  enforced  to  give  a  penny  for 
the  exchange  of  an  angel)  it  was  very  likely  that  all  the  rest  could 
not  lay  down  so  much  against  it.  [Chroyiiclst  vol.  i.  Description 
of  England,  189]. 

^  This,  if  it  ever  were  coined,  must  have  been  of  the  same 
value  as  the  ryal.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  indenture  for  the 
coinage  of  the  sovereign.      See  page  295. 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  coins  these  were. 
The   preamble  of   this   statute  complains  of   the  importation   of 


Irish  money,  but  I  have  not  met  with  any  pennies  of  that  king- 
dom, which  answers  the  description  in  the  statute.  Some  of  the 
Scotish  pennies  of  James  IV.  and  V.  have  mullets  in  the  quarters 
of  the  cross,  and  may  possibly  be  those  so  imperfectly  described 
above. 

'  This  was,  "  in  effect,  to  bring  in  the  silver  of  the  realm  to 
the  mint,  in  making  all  clipped,  minished,  or  impaired  coins  of 
silver,  not  lobe  current,  without  giving  any  remedy  of  weight,  but 
with  an  exception  only  of  a  reasonable  wearing,  which  was  as 
nothing  in  respect  of  the  incertainty  ;  and  so  (upon  the  matter) 
to  set  the  mint  on  work,  and  to  give  way  to  new  coins  of  silver, 
which  should  be  then  minted."  \_History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 
VII.  by  Lord  Bacon,  p.  215.] 
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every  piece  of  the  same  gold,  without  lacking  of  any  part  thereof,  to  the  intent  that  the  king's  subjects 
might  hereafter  have  perfect  knowledge,  by  that  circle  or  scripture,  when  the  same  coins  were  clipped  or 
impaired.' 

And  it  was  also  enacted,  that  if  the  warden  and  comptroller  of  the  king's  mints  should  not  for  the 
time  to  come  execute  their  offices  in  searching  the  same  coins,  and  see  that  they  were  made  perfect  in  form 
aforesaid,  before  they  were  passed  from  the  mint,  that  then  the  said  warden  and  comptroller  should  forfeit 
their  said  office,  and  make  fine  for  the  same  at  the  king's  pleasure.  It  was  further  ordained,  that  no  person 
should  convey  out  of  the  realm,  into  Ireland,  any  bullion,  plate,  or  coin  of  gold  and  silver,  above  the  sum 
of  six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  or  bring  from  thence  any  manner  of  coin  of  gold  or  silver,  of  the  coin  of 
Ireland,  above  the  sum  of  three  shillings  and  four-  pence,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  and  imprisonment,  and  fine 
and  ransom,  at  the  king's  pleasure;  and  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  every  of  the  king's  subjects  to  seize  all 
such  money  of  the  coin  of  Ireland,  when  brought  into  the  realm,  above  the  said  sum  of  three  shillings  and 
four-pence,  and  to  bring  it  to  the  king's  mint,  there  to  leave  the  same  to  the  king's  use ;  and  that  one  half 
of  the  value  of  the  same  should  be  paid  to  the  person  who  should  so  bring  it  to  the  mint,  by  the  master  of 
the  mint  for  the  time  being.- 

Fabian  says,  that  in  this  parliament  was  ordained  a  new  coin  of  silver,  as  grotes,  half-g;rotes,  and  shil- 
lynges,  with  half  faces.  And  a  correction  was  devised  for  clipped  grotes.^  This  account  is  copied,  nearly 
verbatim,  by  Holinshed  and  Stow,  except  that  the  latter  calls  the  shilling  a  groat  which  was  in  value  twelve 
pence  :  both  of  them  agree  in  saying,  that  of  such  very  few  were  coined.^  Leake  is  of  opinion  that  they 
were  only  specimens,  or  designs,  for  such  species  of  money ;  which,  says  he,  makes  them  very  great 
rarities  f  and  Folkes,  likewise,  bears  testimony  to  their  scarcity."  But  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Life  of  Henry, 
when  he  is  enumerating  the  various  sources  from  whence  that  monarch  derived  his  great  wealth,  says, 
"  neither  was  it  a  small  matter  that  the  mint  gained  upon  the  late  statute,  by  the  re-coinage  of  groats  and 
half-groats,  now  twelvepences  and  sixpences.'"  This  implies  a  coinage  of  considerable  extent,  and  it  is 
probable  that  we  must  seek  for  the  cause  of  their  rarity  in  the  enormous  issues  of  base  coins  from  his  son's 
mints,  which  presented  a  strong  temptation  to  melt  down  the  larger  pieces  of  the  standard  coins. 

In  the  same  year  a  proclamation  was  issued,  on  the  5th  of  July,  which  began  with  reciting  that  part  of 
the  statute  which  related  to  the  currency  of  the  money  of  the  realm,  and  the  coins  of  other  countries.  It 
then  proceeded  thus: — 

"  For  as  nioche  as  it  is  comen  to  the  perfvte  knowlege  of  his  hyghnes  y'  many  and  grete  nombre  of 
his  subgects  make  themself  ignoraiit  in  knowlege  of  Englyshe  grotes,  and  double-plakes.  whyder  they  be 
clypped  or  not  clypped,  by  mene  whereof  grete  trouble  and  vexacio  dayly  is  had  to  his  true  and  well 
raeanynge  subgectes  in  makynge  and  receyuynge  of  thevr  paymentes.  Wherfore,  and  in  auoydynge  of 
suche  vexacion  of  his  sayd  subgectes,  the  kynge's  hvghnes,  by  the  good  deliberacion  and  aduyse  of  the 
lordes  spuell  and  teporeli,  and  other  of  his  counceyll  upon  the  sight  of  the  same  Englysshe  grotes  and 
double-plackes,  all  be  it  that  many  Englysshe  grotes  have  bv  y  coj'ners  ben  mystryken,  dothe  declare, 
decre,  and  adiuge,  all  Englysshe  grots  and  double-plakes,  hauynge  y^  lymyttes  or  markes  as  herafter  it  is 
expressed,  not  to  be  clypped,  but  to  have  cours  and  to  be  curraunt  and  not  to  be  refused.  That  is  to  saye, 
euery  Englysshe  grote  beyng  syluer  y'  hath  three  poyntes  of  y'  crosse  hole  on  y''  one  syde,  and  y*  most 
p'te  of  y'  scrypture  hole  on  y^  other  syde,  to  goo  and  be  curraiit,  and  i  no  wyse  to  be  refused,  though  the 
same  be  not  pfytely  prynted  and  coyned.  Prouyded  alway,  that  this  pclamacion  be  only  exteded  to  such 
grotes  as  were  coyned  before  y^  makynge  of  y*  sayd  act  of  p'lymet,  and  not  to  grotes  newe  coyned  sythen 

'  This  part  of  Ihe  statute  was  strangely  misunderstood  by  Mr.  that  if  it  had  not  the  scripture  and  ring  entire,  it  might  not  be  current." 

Leake,  who  applies  it  to  formtr  coins  only,  and  very  gravely  tells  [Historical  Account  of  English  Honey,  p.  175.] 

his  readers,  that  "what  is  here  said  of  a  circle  and  scripture  about  -  Statute  19  H.  VII.  chap.  5. 

the  coin,  to  prevent  clipping,  was  no  more  than   had  always  been,       '  ^  Chronicle,  sub  anno  19  H.  VII. 

though  the  circle,   and  a  great  part  of  the  letters,  were  wanting  *  See  Holinshed,  sub  anno  1505,  and  Stow,  sitb  ann^  1504. 

upon  most  of  the  money  then  current.     It  seems  therefore  (says  he)  ^  JPage  180. 

to  haee  been  inserted  in  the  act,  to  ascertain  what  was  lawful  money,  '  Page  17.                ^  Page  2I6- 
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the  makynge  of  the  sayd  acta,  whiche  newe  grotes  shall  not  be  curraunt  onles  they  haue  theyr  full  prynte  on 
bothe  sydes  accordynge  to  the  sayde  acte.  And  also  y'  euery  double-placke  beynge  syluer  whiche  hath  his 
scrypture  apparaut  on  the  one  syde,  or  on  the  other  syde,  to  goo  and  to  be  curraunt,  and  not  to  be  refused." 

The  coins  as  above  described  were  to  be  taken  as  well  by  the  king's  receivers,  as  all  other  persons, 
on  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  fine  at  his  pleasure.  And  the  coins  not  having  the  marks  or  limits  required 
were  to  be  reputed  as  clipped  monej",  and  not  to  go,  nor  to  be  current  for  coin ;  but  to  be  taken  in  payment, 
or  in  exchange,  for  three  shillings  and  twopence  the  ounce,  at  the  least;  and  no  less  to  be  given,  after  the 
date  of  the  proclamation,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  said  money,  and  imprisonment,  and  fine  at  the  king's 
will.  And  every  person  receiving  clipped  money  by  weight,  was  immediately,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
utterer  thereof,  to  cut,  or  cause  it  to  be  cut,  asunder,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  the  clipped  money  so 
received,  and  of  imprisonment  and  fine  at  the  king's  will. 

Then  follows,  "  And  ouer  that  the  kyng's  hyghnesse  straytely  coiiiaundeth  that  none  of  his  subgectes 
presume  to  use  weyghtes  made  of  styckes  endes,  comynly  called  of  olde  tyme  auncell  weyghtes,  upon 
punysshement  afore  expressed."' 

In  the  rich  collection  of  proclamations  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
one  is  placed  immediately  after  this,  but  as  it  is  without  date,  I  know  not  to  what  year  it  is  to  be  assigned. 

Its  purport  is  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  gold,  or  silver,  in  money,  bullion,  plate,  vessel,  or  for 
exchanges,  except  for  the  wages  of  Calais,  and  others  the  king's  fortresses  beyond  the  sea ;  and  except  by 
the  prelates,  lords,  etc.,  who  by  special  leave  and  license  of  the  king  might  make  exchanges  in  England,  by 
good  and  suflScient  merchants  to  pay  beyond  sea,  the  merchants  to  be  sworn  not  to  convey  any  gold  or  silver 
beyond  the  sea,  under  colour  of  such  exchange.  This  proclamation  commanded  further,  that  the  statutes  of 
the  25th  Edward  III.,  5th  Richard  II.,  and  others  of  the  reigns  of  Henrys  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  should  be  put 
in  due  execution,  and  that  no  man  should  make  any  exchange  or  rechange  of  money  to  be  paid  within  the 
realm,  except  by  the  king's  license,  but  only  such  as  the  king  should  depute  thereto,  upon  the  pains  con- 
tained in  the  aforesaid  statutes.^ 

1505.  Fabian  has  recorded,  that  on  the  25th  of  April,  in  his  20th  year,  a  money-maker,  one  of  the 
coiners  of  the  Tower,  was  drawn  to  Tyburn,  and  there  hanged.' 

1508.  At  the  latter  end  of  his  life  the  avarice  of  Henry  appears  to  have  been  almost  boundless,  and 
prosecutions  were  carried  on  with  extreme  rigour,  and  excessive  fines  imposed.  One  singular  instance  is 
mentioned  by  Lord  Bacon.  He  says,  that  Sir  W.  Capel,  who  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  king  had  been  put 
to  an  exorbitant  fine,  was  now  [in  1508]  prosecuted  again,  Jbr  having  taken  knowledge  of  false  money,  and  not 
doing  his  diligence  to  examine,  and  beat  it  out  who  were  the  offenders.  For  this  and  other  things  a  new  fine  of 
2,000Z.  was  laid  upon  him  ;  and  when  he  refused  to  pay  it,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  a 
prisoner  till  the  king's  decease.^ 

Henry  died  on  the  22d  of  April,  A.D.  1509,  and  left  behind  him  greater  riches  than  had  ever  been 
accumulated  by  any  preceding  English  monarch. 

Although  this  monarch  made  no  alteration  in  the  standard  of  the  coins,  he  nevertheless  introduced, 
during  his  reign,  several  variations  from  the  usual  type.     He  first  placed  upon  them  an  arched  crown,  with 


'  Orig.  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  the 
margin  of  this  proclamation  are  given  wood-cuts  of  coins,  viz., 
two  groats  of  Henry  VII.  with  the  open  crown,  and  the  mint- 
mark  on  both  sides  the  hound's  head,  of  the  London  mint.  See 
Silver  Coins,  Plate  vi.  No.  2 ;  and  a  Plaque  D'Argent  of  Charles, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  very  nearly  resembling  No.  9  in  Plate  Iviii. 
of  Sir.  Duby's  first  volume  of  the  Coins  of  the  Barons  of  France. 

-  Orig.  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

'  Chronicle  sub  anno.  Holinshed  and  Stow  have  copied  this 
verbatim. 

*  Page  229. 


Lord  Bacon  says  that  he  left  at  his  death,  most  of  it  in  ii.  p.  469.  note  i. 


secret  places,  under  his  own  key  and  keeping,  at  Richmond  (as 
by  tradition  is  reported),  the  sum  of  near  1,800,000^.  sterling, 
a  huge  mass  of  money,  even  for  these  times.  [Hiitoty,  p.  230.] 
According  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  he  left  in  bullion  four  millions 
and  a  half,  besides  his  plate,  jewels,  and  rich  attire.  [Reasons 
against  Foreign  IKars,  p.  53.  He  took  this  from  a  book  of 
accounts  between  the  King  and  Edmund  Dudley.]  By  the  Close 
Roll  of  the  third  year  of  Henry  VIII.  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  it 
appearelh  that  the  king  left  in  his  coffers  5,300,000^,  most  part 
in  foreign  coin,  which  in  those  days  was  not  of  least  value, 
[InsHlutes,  part  iv.  cap.  35.  p.  198.]  All  these  passages  are 
quoted  by  Dr.  Campbell  in   the    Political   Suney  of  Britain,  vol. 
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a  o-lobe  and  cross  on  the  arch.  "  This  upon  most  of  the  coins  is  only  a  single  arch  added  to  the  old  crown 
fleurie,  which  appears  upon  all  our  money  from  the  time  of  King  Edward  I. :  but  upon  some  few  there 
appear  two  lesser  arches  besides,  crossing  and  supporting  this  as  the  principal ;  and  the  like  may  be  observed 
in  other  monuments  of  this  king.'  Such  crowns  are  also  seen  upon  the  great  seals  of  Edward  1\ .  and 
Richard  III.,  but  not  upon  that  of  Henry  VI.-  The  same  crown  appears  upon  the  money  of  King  Henry 
VIII.,  except  that,  between  the  flowers  on  the  diadem,  crosses  of  the  same  height  are  alternately  inserted : 
and  this  has  continued  to  be  the  form  of  the  diadem  to  this  day ;  but  the  number  of  the  arches  over  it,  sup- 
porting the  mound,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  constantly  limited,  as  they  now  are,  to  two,  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  till  much  later.  The  crowns  on  most  of  the  follo«-ing  coins  plainly  exhibit  two  lesser 
arches  as  strengthening  the  one  principal  arch  above  described ;  and  such  is  very  distinctly  that  crown  so 
beautifully  graved  by  Simon,  on  the  reverse  of  Cromwell's  five-shilling  piece ;  and  a  like  crown  is  also 
represented  as  the  English  imperial  crown  by  Mr.  Selden,  in  his  Titles  of  Honour,  Part  I.  chap.  8,  with  this 
only  difference,  that  it  there  seems  to  have  two  principal  and  two  lesser  arches. "^ 

Bv  these  crowns  the  coins  of  this  monarch  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  his  predecessors  of  the 
same  name.* 

This  money  was  at  one  period  generally  ascribed,  by  our  English  numismatists,  to  King  Henry  ^  I. ; 
but  Mr.  Folkes  observes,  "  besides  that  several  of  the  mint-marks  which  are  found  upon  it  are  either  badges 
used  by  King  Henry  VII.,  or  the  supporters  of  his  royal  arms,  the  weight  does  ascertain  it  to  be  his  beyond 
all  doubt,  as  none  of  the  groats  exceed  the  weight  of  48  grains,  which  is  the  true  standard  weight  of  his 
indentures.*  This,  however,  is  rather  too  strongly  put,  for  the  indenture  of  the  49th  of  Henry  VI.  after  his 
restoration,  gives  the  same  weight ;  but  his  continuance  upon  the  throne  was  so  short,  that  it  is  not  probable 
that  much  money  could  then  be  coined,  and  there  are  groats  of  his,  weighing  only  forty-eight  grains,  which 
have  not  the  arched  crown. 

In  his  19th  year,  the  type  of  the  silver  coins  was  totally  changed.  His  portrait  was  then  given  on 
them  in  profile,  with  a  crown  of  one  arch  only  (Folkes  says,  with  a  good  representation  of  his  other  pictures), 
a  form  in  which  it  had  not  appeared  upon  the  coins  since  the  reign  of  king  Stephen.  A  single  beaded  line 
likewise  took  place  of  the  double  tressure  upon  the  obverse  of  the  groats  and  half-groats ;  the  inner  circle  of 
the  reverse,  which  contained  the  name  of  the  mint,  was  omitted ;  and  the  rude  pellets,  which  had  so  long 
occupied  the  quarters  of  the  cross,  were  superseded  by  a  device  scarcely  less  barbarous,  an  escutcheon  of  the 
royal  arms  surmounted  by  the  cross.  On  some  of  these  coins  he  added  to  his  name  either  Septimus,  or  the 
Roman  numerals  VII.,  a  practice  which  had  been  disused  ever  since  the  reign  of  king  Henry  III.,  on  whose 
coins  alone,  of  all  our  monarchs  from  the  earliest  times,  numerals,  or  any  other  distinction  of  the  kind,  had 
appeared.*  The  omission  of  such  upon  the  coins  of  the  first  three  Edwards,  and  also  of  the  Henries  H  .,  \  ., 
and  \T.,  has  occasioned  diflSculties,  almost  insuperable,  in  the  appropriation  of  their  respective  coins  to  those 
monarchs. 


*  Qu. }  where  are  they  to  be  found?  There  is  no  such  crown 
upon  his  monument  in  Sandford. 

^  This  is  not  quite  correct.  In  Sandford  the  crowns  of 
Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  have  four  arches,  one  of  which 
passes  under  the  great  arch  at  right  angles.  The  smaller  arches 
are  placed  between  these.  Henrj-  the  Seventh's  crown,  upon  his 
great  seal.  ha«  only  two  arches. 

^  Folkes's  Table,  pp.  15  and  17,  note.*  Qu.?  to  what 
edition  of  Selden 's  Works  does  he  refer?  In  that  of  1726,  the 
crown  of  England  has  only  two  arches,  but  that  of  France  has 
two  smaller  ones  similar  to  the  crown  on  the  great  seals  of 
Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  referred  to  above.  According  to 
Folkes,  all  the  crowns  now  in  the  Jewel  Office  are  modern,  the 
old  ones  having  been  destroyed  or  lost  during  the  Rebellion,  and 
these  only  made  in  remembrance  of  them,  since  the  restoration 
of  King  Charles  II. 

*  Tbe  introduction  of  the  arched-crown  upon  our  coins  has 
hitherto    been    a   matter  of    much    discussion    and    uncertainty, 


though  collectors  seem  generally  agreed  to  attribute  all  with  this 
distinction  to  Henry  VII.  That  this  monarch  was  the  first  to 
place  the  arch  over  the  crown,  a  penny  described  below  will  fully 
demonstrate,  as  it  will  also  that  his  first  coinage  was  with  an  open 
crown  like  those  of  bis  predecessors. 

*'  Penny — Open  Crown, 
Ob.:  HtNRie   DCI  GR.\  R€X  ANG.— B«-.  ■  CIVITAS 

EBORACI. 
31.  M.  a  Rose — On  the  right  side  of  the  bust  is  the  letter  T,  and 
on  the  left  a  key. 

This  penny  is  in  type  precisely  like  one  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
another  of  Richard  III.  All  three  are  ecclesiastical  coins  of 
Thomas  Rotherham,  who  was  made  Archbishop  of  York  by 
Edward  IV.  (14S0),  and  held  the  see  until  his  death  in  the  5th 
year  of  Henry  VII.      [CommiinicaleJ  by  Mr.  Cuf^ 

*  Table  of  Silver  Coins,  p.  16. 

^  In  Plate  II.  of  the  second  part  of  the  Supplement  will  be 
found  a  very  singular  penny,   with  lvjilem  dvo  on  the  obverse, 
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ANNALS    OF   THE    COINAGE: 


On  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  pennies  tlie  king  is  represented  on  tlie  throne,  crowned  and  in  royal 
robes,  in  his  right  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  his  left  a  globe. 

The  type  of  the  usual  gold  money  was  continued  nearly  as  before,  but  his  new  coin,  the  sovereign, 
bore  on  the  obverse  the  monarch  seated  in  state  upon  his  throne,  from  whence  it  derived  its  name,  and  on 
the  reverse  a  double  rose ;  allusive  to  the  union  of  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  with  the  royal 
arms  in  the  centre.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  what  part  of  his  reign  these  coins  were  first  struck. 
The  indenture  for  them  bears  date  in  his  5th  year,  but  they  are  not  mentioned  in  any  subsequent  record, 
that  I  have  seen,  before  the  statute  of  his  19  th  year. 

A  rose-rial  of  his  is  remarkable  for  having  the  arms  of  France  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  double-rose, 
on  the  reverse.' 

On  his  silver  money  he  is  styled  henricus  dei  gratia  rex  anglie  et  francie,  to  which  is  added 
upon  his  gold  coins,  dominus  hibernie,  in  like  manner  as  upon  those  of  his  predecessors.  The  style  upon 
the  great  seal  was  not  changed.  His  Irish  coins  which  remain  bear  the  title  of  England  and  France  only, 
the  dominion  in  which  they  were  struck  being  unnoticed.  Tiiey  are  appropriated  to  him,  without  hesitation, 
on  account  of  their  exact  resemblance  to  his  English  money  with  the  open  crown.2 

The  number  of  the  mints  seem  to  have  been  greatly  reduced  in   this  reign;  only  the  five  places 

following  appear  upon  his  coins : 

civiTAS  CANTOR.     Caiiteibury.  civitas  dvrram.      Durham.  civitas  eboraci.     York. 

civiTAS  DiRHAM.     Durham.  civitas  dvblinie.     Dublin.  civitas  London.      London. 

In  the  third  Supplemental  Plate,  No.  33,  is  given  the  representation  of  a  silver  coin  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  struck  by  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  for  Perkin  Warbeck,  when  he  set  out  to  invade  England 
in  the  year  1494.*  On  what  ground  this  appropriation  has  been  made  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover. 
The  coin  bears  the  date  of  1494,*  but  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  mint  where  it  was  struck,  or  the  authority 
by  which  it  was  coined.  The  very  singular  legend  on  the  reverse,  mani.  tekel.  phares.  may  possibly 
have  been  intended  as  a  prophetic  threat  to  Henry ;  but  this  supposition  is  not  warranted  by  any  known 
record,  nor  is  this  coinage  mentioned  by  any  historian  of  that  period.  If  it  were  really  struck  by  order  of 
the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  rose  would  have  been  made  more  conspicuously  pro- 
minent than  it  is  upon  the  coin,  for  she  gave  to  Perkin  Warbeck  the  title  of  the  White  Rose  of  England.^ 
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1509,  succeeded  to  his  father's  throne,  and  to  the  immense  wealth  which  his  avarice  had  accumulated. 
This,  however,  was  in  a  few  years  dissipated  by  the  prodigal  expenses  of  the  youthful  monarch,  who,  to 
supply  his  riot  and  extravagance,  had  then  recourse  to  the  most  disgraceful  means  to  fill  his  coflfers,  and 
stands  recorded  with  infamy  as  the  first  of  our  English  sovereigns  who  debased  the  sterling  fineness  of  the 
coins.^ 


This  coin  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  money  of  Wilham 
Rufus,  and,  if  it  can  be  correctly  appropriated  to  him,  it  ailbrds 
an  attempt  to  mark  the  succession  of  our  monarclis  of  much 
earlier  date  than  that  which  is  inserted  in  the  text  above. 

'  See  it  in  Plate  IV.  No.  6.  Both  Leake,  and  the  describer 
of  the  plates  in  the  Antiquaries'  edition  of  Folkes's  Tables,  agree 
in  considering  this  coin  as  peculiarly  laying  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France.  Leake,  p.  184,  says  it  was  struck  by  the  king  in  France 
in  the  year  1492,  when,  pretending  to  assert  his  title  to  that  king- 
dom, he  laid  siege  to  Bulloigne. 

^  See  specimens  of  his  Irish  money. 

^  FoVces,  Table,  p.  19.  He  has  made  a  slight  mistake  in  the 
manner  of  stating  this  date.     Perkin  Waibeck  did  not  actually  set 


out  for  the  invasion  of  England  until  the  following  year,  1495. 
He  should  have  said  that  the  coin  was  struck  in  1494,  previously 
to  his  intended  descent  on  England  in  1493.  He  says  it  is  by 
make  and  size  a  French  gross.  Leake,  p.  186,  mentions  the  same 
supposition. 

■•  This  date  appears  to  have  been  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
reason  for  the  appropriation.  Wise  says,  "ejus  [nempe  Warbeck] 
gratia  mummiim  sequentem  in  Burgundia  cusum  fuisse  putant 
antiquarii,  propter  epocam  inscriptam."  Kum.  Bodleian.  Cat. 
p.  241. 

*  Lord  Bacon's  History  of  Henry  VIL  p.  120. 

^  Gerrard  Rlalynes  says,  *'  that  he  granted  letters  patent  or 
authorities  to  divers  of  his  nobles  to  make  base  monies  of  their 
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In  the  beu-inuincr  of  his  reign  the  money  resembled  his  father's  in  type,  weight,  and  allay,  and  is  now 
to  be  distinguished  from  it  only  by  the  Roman  numerals  viii.  being  apparently  struck  from  dies  made  witli 
his  puncheons. 

It  has  been  supposed  tJiat  he  reduced  the  weight  of  the  coins  in  his  first  year,  but  this  is  a  mistake 
founded  upon  an  error  in  Mr.  Lowndes's  valuable  work,  where  he  has  misplaced  an  indenture  of  his  18th 


year. 


The  true  indenture  of  this  year  with  the  Lord  Mountjoy,  for  coining  money  of  the  same  goodness  and 
value  as  his  father's,  that  is,  agreeably  to  the  indenture  of  the  ninth  of  Henry  VII.  is  still  upon  the 
clause  rolls.'' 

At  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  or  about  the  conclusion  of  his  father's,  private  tokens  were  used 
to  supply  the  want  of  silver  coins.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  they  first  began  to  be  struck,  but  it  should 
seem  that  Erasmus  intended  those  which  were  made  of  lead,  when  he  spoke  of  Plumbeos  Anglise,^  and  con- 
sequently they  must  have  been  in  use  either  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  reign,  or  in  the  first  three  years  of 
this,  when  Erasmus  was  in  England. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  likewise,  the  current  coin  of  Ireland  was  so  miserably  clipped  and  defaced, 
and  withal  so  scarce,  that  the  earl  of  Surrey,  lord  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom,  was  obliged  to  sue  for  his  being 
recalled,  for  want  of  money  and  supplies  from  England  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  rebels.* 

In  the  parliament  which  assembled  at  Westminster,  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  first  year,  the  statute 
of  the  17th  of  Edward  IV.  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  coin,  bullion,  etc.  (which  had  been  aifirmed  in  the 
third  year  of  the  late  king,  and  enacted  to  endure  for  twentj-  years,  which  would  have  terminated  upon  Lady- 
day  in  this  year),  was  ordained  to  stand  good  and  efl'ectual  from  the  feast  of  the  Purification  in  1509,  in  every 
thing  therein  contained,  except  only  the  penalty  of  felony  in  the  said  statute  limited.  Instead  of  which  the 
punishment  was  to  be  only  the  forfeiture  of  double  the  value  of  the  coin,  etc.  so  exported.  This  statute  was 
to  remain  in  force  until  the  next  parliament." 

1511.  In  that  parliament  the  statute  was  again  renewed,  to  endure  in  like  manner  until  the  follo^ring 
parliament.'' 

1513.  On  the  HSra  of  September,  he  took  Tournay  in  Flanders,'  and  in  the  same  year  caused  coins  to 
be  struck  in  that  city.  There  are  three  kinds  of  this  money  still  extant,  all  of  them  groats.  One  has  his 
arras  on  the  obverse,  with  the  Arabic  numeral  8  after  his  name,  and  the  date  1513  on  the  reverse.  The 
other  bears  his  father's  head  \rithout  either  numeral  of  distinction,  or  any  date,  but  it  clearly  belongs  to  this 
king,  as  Tournay  was  never  in  his  father's  possession.  Upon  the  reverse  of  the  former  is  civitas  torna- 
CENsis,  and  on  the  latter  civitas  tornacen.  In  the  title  France  is  placed  before  England.  The  third  sort 
has  on  the  obverse  the  royal  arms,  crowned,  between  a  fleur-de-lis  and  a  lion,  with  the  Arabic  numeral ;  and 
on  the  reverse  a  double  cross  of  a  singular  form,  with  h  in  the  centre,  and  a  lion  and  fleur-de-lis  alternately 
in  the  quarters,  inscribed  civitas  tornacensis  1513.* 


own  plate,  which  did  fall  out  to  be  the  greater  prejudice  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  to  himself,  but  a  present  shift  for  the  time." 
[ilaiiilenance  of  Free  Trad-;  p.  21.]  He  quotes  no  authority  for 
this,  and  I  have  not  met  with  the  circumstance  elsewhere. 

'  This  error  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Folkes  in  his  Table  of 
English  Silver  Coins,  p.  20.  His  arguments,  with  some  additions, 
will  appear  under  the  year  1526,  where  this  indenture  will  be 
found. 

2  CI.  I  H.  yni.  m.  20.  Leake  has  referred  to  it  correctly 
at  p.  187. 

^  Snelling^s  View  of  the  Copper  Coinage,  p.  2,  quoting  Erasmi 
Adagia,  p.  130.  These  leaden  tokens  were  used  in  England  as 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  See  the  years  1591 
and  1631. 

'  Simon,  p.  32. 

=  Statute  I  H.  VIII.  chap.  13.      Rastall's  edition. 

'  id.  3  II.  VIII.  chap.    I.     Rastall.     It  is  remarkable  that 


this  statute  is  a  copy  verbatim  of  that  made  in  1509,  the  same  dates 
being  retained. 

"  Life  by  Lord  Herbert,  p.  40. 

'  See  Silver  Coins,  Plate  viii.  Xos.  13  and  14,  and  the  .Sup- 
plement, Part  ii.  Plate  xii.  Xo.  9.  Holinshed  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  these  coins  to  be 
struck.  "  .\t  Terwin  both  he  \i.  e.  the  emperor  Maximilian]  and 
his  people  marched  under  the  English  ensign,  and  received  pay  as 
stipendiary  soldiers  ;  whose  wages  the  king  had  a  care  to  pay,  as 
may  appear  by  his  coining  of  silver  money,  whereof  was  scarcity 
in  his  camp,  in  respect  of  gold,  wherewith  the  soldiers  were  well 
stored,  as  one  doth  very  well  make  report,  saying  : 

Pro  mercede  nil  nisi  fulvum  solvitur  aurum, 
Auri  militibus  radianlis  copia  totis 
Tanta  fuit  castris,  ut  rex  cudisse  coactus 
Nummum  ex  argento  fuerit." 

[Vol.  ii.  p.  Sol.; 
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1519.  The  circulation  of  galley-halfpence,  which  was  forbidden  by  various  statutes  in  the  reigns  of 
Henries  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  was  again  prohibited  in  this  year.' 

1.521.  Two  years  after  this,  tiie  coins  were  so  much  clipped,  that  considerable  losses  were  sustained  in 
consequence  of  their  lightness.  Amongst  other  entries  to  that  effect  in  the  accounts  of  a  parish  in  Lincoln- 
shire, there  is  one  of  eleven  shillings  and  four-pence  having  been  lost  by  the  exchange  of  four  marks  only  of 
the  worst  money.     A  gift  of  clipped  groats  is  also  entered  under  the  same  year.'' 

1522.  This  deficiency  in  the  weight  of  the  current  monej',  it  is  probable,  occaioned  the  issuing  of  a 
proclamation  in  his  fourteenth  year  to  determine  the  rate  and  value  at  which  certain  coins,  not  being  clipped, 
were  to  be  current  in  all  manner  of  payments,  change,  and  re-change,  in  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and 
Calais.  That  is,  every  ducat  large  of  gold  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling.  Every  crown  of  gold, 
not  soleil,^  nor  clipped,  at  four  shillings  sterling.  And  all  manner  of  groats,  half-groats,  and  pence  of  the 
king's  coin,  and  all  other  groats,  and  half-groats,  not  being  the  king's  coin,  having  course,  and  being  current 
within  his  realm,  not  clipped  nor  fully  broken,  albeit  they  should  be  much  cracked,  to  be  taken,  and 
received,  and  paid,  throughout  the  realm,  without  any  manner  of  refusal  or  denial.  And  all  mayors,  etc.  were 
commanded  to  put  in  ward  all  persons,  of  what  estate,  degree,  or  condition  soever,  who  should  refuse  the  said 
monies,  there  to  remain,  and  to  be  punished  at  the  king's  pleasure.'' 

1523.  In  his  fifteenth  year  the  parliament  met  at  London  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  on  the  31st  of 
July,  in  the  same  year,  adjourned  to  Westminster.  In  the  course  of  that  sessions  it  was  enacted,  that 
all  coiners  who  should  make  money  at  any  mint  within  the  real  of  England  should  make  of  every  hundred 
pound's  worth  of  gold  twenty  pounds  in  half-angels,  commonly  called  pieces  of  gold  of  forty  pence ;  and  of 
every  hundred  pound's  worth  of  silver  as  many  groats  as  should  amount  to  fifty  pounds  sterling,  twenty 
pounds  in  half-groats,  ten  marks  in  halfpennies,  and  five  marks  in  farthings.'  And  whenever  any  coiners, 
in  any  mint  within  the  realm,  should  do  the  contrary,  the  master  and  keeper  of  that  mint,  for  the  time  being, 
should  forfeit  ten  pounds. 

And  whereas  the  farthings  and  halfpennies  were  struck  with  one  coin,  so  that  the  common  people  many 
times  took  the  farthings  for  halfpennies,  it  was  ordained  that  the  farthings  to  be  made,  from  that  time,  should 
have  on  one  side  a  portcullis,  and  on  the  other  a  rose  with  a  cross,  upon  the  like  pain.'' 

Also,  that  all  persons  who  should  bring  plate  or  bullion  to  be  coined  at  the  said  mint,  under  the  value 
abovesaid,  should  receive  the  tenth  part  of  the  said  plate  or  bullion  in  halfpennies  or  farthings.  It  was 
further  declared  that  the  act  should  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  coiners  and  mint-masters  of  York,  Durham,  and 
Canterbury,  for  any  money  to  be  coined  there,  other  than  aforetime  had  been  accustomed. 

The  act  was  to  take  effect  at  the  feast  of  St.  ISIichael  the  archangel  next  following,  and  not  before.'^ 

In  this  parliament  A\' olsey  stated  the  estimate  for  the  expenses  of  the  projected  war  against  France  to 
be  800,000/.,  and  required  that  sum  to  be  raised  by  the  fifth  of  every  man's  goods  and  lands,  to  be  paid  in 


^  Arch/eohgia,  vol.  x.  pp.  92,.  97. 

^  That  is,  not  French  crowns  of  the  sun,  called  crowns-de- 
soleil. 

*  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  .-Vnliquaries,  dated 
I\Iay2oth,  14  H.  VIII.  at  Canterbury,  and  directed  to  the  mayor, 
etc.  of  London.  Another,  likewise  in  IMS.  is  in  the  British  Mu- 
their  being  withdrawn  for  a  time,  or  to  any  other  cause,  I  am  un-  j  seuni,  V.  17.  It  is  dated  at  Westminster  upon  the  same  day,  and 
able  to  determine.     They  seem,  however,  to  have  circulated  freely       j       is  directed  to  the  mayor,  etc.  of  the  city  of  Chichester. 


*  **  1519.  John  Bond,  mayor,  the  same  year  gallye  half- 
penyes  were  disannul'd."  [MS.  Annals  of  Coventry,  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Sharp.]  It  is  remarkable  that,  nearly  one  hundred 
years  before  this  period,  the  same  coins  were  put  down  by  an  act 
of  parliament,  and  that  no  nosice  of  their  circulation,  during  that 
long  interval,  has  yet  occurred.     Whether  this  were  occasioned  by 


in  other  countries,  about  this  time,  as  appears  from  the  following 
curious  extract,  (kindly  communicated  by  Mr.  Britton),  from 
"  The  Pylgrymage  of  Sir  Rychard  Torkynton,  person  of  Mulber- 
ton,  in  Norfolke,"  who  left  Rye,  in  England,  for  Jerusalem,  on 
the  20th  day  of  March,  1517. 

"  Sunday  the  six  day  of  July  we  cam  all  to  Mounte  Syen  to 
masse,  whyche  was  song  ther  ryght  devowtly.  And  thanne  they 
delyv'ed  to  evy  pylgryme  a  candyll  of  wax  brennynge  in  bys  honde 
all  the  masse  tyme,   for  which  candyll  they  receyvyd  of  ev'y  pyl- 


^  It  is  observable,  that  pennies  are  not  mentioned.  Lord 
Herbert  says,  that  "  though  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  subject  to 
have  so  much  of  the  smallest  sort  of  coins,  yet,  by  reason  of  their 
littleness,  it  is  all  worn  out."     [ii/e  of  Henry  Fill.  p.  137.] 

^  A  beautiful  specimen  of  this  farthing  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Martin,  rector  of  Keston,  in  Kent,  who  h.as  obligingly- 
permitted  it  to  be  engraven  for  this  work.  See  the  Supplement, 
Part  ii. 

'  Slatute  Hand  15  H.  VIII.  chap.  12.   Rot.  Pari.  14  and  15 


grym  v  gale  ob."  I       H.  VIII.  n.  26. 
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four  years.  In  the  debate  which  this  occasioned  it  was  said,  that  this  snm,  together  with  two  shillings  in  the 
pound,  which  the  king  had  already  got  by  way  of  loan,  would  come  to  1,200,000/.,  which  could  not  be  had, 
in  coin,  in  the  whole  kingdom;  and  if  all  the  coin  in  the  kingdom  should  come  into  the  king's  hands,  how 
should  men  live  ?' 

1525.  In  his  seventeenth  year  was  issued  a  new  proclamation  for  the  valuation  of  coins,  which  differed 
very  materially  from  that  of  1522.  It  ordained  that  the  following  coins  should  be  current  at  these  rates: 
every  ducat  large  of  gold,  of  weight,  at  four  shillings  and  sixpence.  Every  crown  soleil,  named  crown  of 
the  sun,  of  weight,  four  shillings  and  fourpence.  And  every  crown  of  gold,  of  weight,  not  soleil,  at  four 
shillings.  Every  piece  of  fine  gold  named  a  carolus,  keeping  weight,  at  six  shillings  and  tenpence.  Every 
piece  of  base  gold  named  a  florin,  keeping  weight,  at  three  shillings  and  threepence.  Every  piece  of  base 
gold  of  less  quantity,  named  also  a  florin,  keeping  weight,  at  two  shillings  and  one  penny.  The  regulations 
for  the  silver  money  were  the  same  as  those  in  the  proclamation  of  1522,  with  the  like  provisions  for 
enforcing  obedience.^ 

This  proclamation  bore  date  on  the  6th  of  July ;  and  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, steward  of  the  household,  and  the  treasurer  and  comptroller  of  the  same,  were  commanded  to  publish 
it  in  every  place  where  the  king  should  pass  and  re-pass  within  his  realm,  with  this  addition :  after  the 
valuation  of  the  crowns  soleil,  it  follows,  "  and  other  crowns  named  porpynes,  and  all  other  crowns  being  of 
like  fineness,  of  weight,  as  the  crowns  of  the  sun  be,  at  four  shillings  and  fourpence  sterling."'' 

On  the  1st  of  October  in  this  year  another  proclamation  was  issued,  which  commanded  that  no  one 
should  refuse  to  take  in  payment  any  coins  at  such  values  as  were  expressed  in  the  statute  made  in  his  15th 
year.  This  proclamation  stated,  that  in  the  parliament  holden  at  London  on  the  15th  day  of  April,  in  the 
15th  of  the  king,  it  was  enacted  that  all  manner  of  coins  should  go  and  be  current  throughout  the  realm, 
unto  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel  last  past,  as  in  an  act  thereupon  made  more  plainly  appeareth."'' 

Although  this  statute  is  so  particularly  referred  to,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  our  statute  books,  nor 
upon  the  parliament  rolls.  The  only  statute  of  that  year,  relating  to  money,  is  given  above,  but  in  that  no 
valuation  of  the  coins  appears. 

1526.  A  writ  was  issued  to  Thomas,  cardinal-archbishop  of  York,  legate  de  latere  of  the  see  aposto- 
lique,  primate  of  England,  and  chancellor  of  the  same,  on  the  24th  of  July,  a.  d.  1526,  commanding  him  to 
carry  into  effect  the  king's  design  of  reducing  his  money  to  the  standard  of  foreign  coins,  and  to  determine 
the  rate,  value,  fineness,  lay,  standard,  and  print,  as  by  him  and  the  council  should  be  thought  requisite. 
This  was  become  necessary  because  the  king  had  made  requisition  to  several  foreign  princes  for  reformation 
of  their  coins,  but  without  effect;  and  in  fact  they  were  become  worse  instead  of  better.  The  wiit  was  to  be 
a  sufBcient  warrant  to  the  said  cardinal.  At  the  same  time  a  warrant  passed  the  great  seal,  to  the  master, 
warden,  and  other  officers  of  the  mint,  which  recited  the  above,  and  commanded  them  to  carry  into  execution 
the  determination  of  the  cardinal  and  the  council,  as  well  in  fineness,  value,  and  goodness,  as  in  standard, 
print  and  fashion.  The  warrant  to  be  a  sufficient  authority  and  discharge,  any  act,  statute,  law,  ordinance, 
or  other  thing  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.^ 

The  reason  for  this  alteration  of  the  standard  is  fully  stated  in  a  proclamation  of  the  22d  of  August 
following ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  price  of  gold  in  Flanders  and  France  was  rated  so  high,  that  all 
the  coins  of  the  realm  were  transported  thither,  by  merchants  both  denizens  and  aliens,  on  account  of  the 
great  profit  to  be  made  thereby.  That  although  the  king  had  commanded  the  statutes  in  that  case  made  to 
be  put  into  execution,  yet  nevertheless  the  money  was  still  secretly  exported.  And  whereas  the  king  had 
required,  by  his  ambassadors,  that  his  coins  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  current  there  at  so  high  a  rate, 
yet,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  gold  in  those  parts,  no  remedy  could  be  obtained.  Therefore,  that  the 
gold  and  coin  might  remain,  and  be  plenteously  brought  into  the  realm,  it  was  necessary  that  all  gold  then 
current  within  the  realm  should  be  made  of  like  price  as  it  was  valued  at  in  foreign  countries.     It  was 


'  Parliamentary  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  29,  31.  See  also  Lord 
Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  134. 

'  MS.  proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. 


'  JVIS.  proclamation  in  the   library  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. 

*  Id.  ibid. 

5  Pat.  18  H.  VIII.  m.  27.  dors. 
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accordingly  ordained,  that  all  persons  should  in  future  receive  the  crown  of  gold  of  the  sun,  and  all  other 
crowns  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness,  for  four  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling,  being  of  full  weight,  etc. 
And  whereas  the  crown  of  the  sun  was  a  strange  coin,  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  thought  fit 
that  there  should  be  a  piece  of  gold  of  his  own  coin  of  the  like  fineness,  weight,  and  goodness  as  the  said 
crown  of  the  sun,  to  be  called  the  crown  of  the  rose,  and  to  be  current  in  like  manner  for  four  shillings  and 
sixpence. 

The  single  ducat  large  of  fine  gold,  and  due  weight,  at  four  shillings  and  eightpence  sterling,  and  the 
double  ducat  in  proportion.      And  every  person  who  should  bring  gold  to  the  mini,  of  the  fineness  of 
the  sovereign,  should  receive  for  it  at  the  rate  of  forty-four  shillings  the  ounce. 

At  which  rate  the  following  coins  were  to  be  current  at  these  several  values,  viz. 

s.      d.  i  s.    d. 

The  sovereign    --------     22     0  The  noble       -.-------"4 

liall       .-.-----.     110  forty-penny-piece  ------38 

From  the  enforcing  of  these  provisions  it  was  supposed  that  the  coins  then  within  the  realm  would 
be  kept  there,  and  those  which  had  been  exported  would  be  brought  back. 

The  silver  coins  were  commanded  to  be  received  at  the  value  which  had  been  affixed  to  them,  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  •22d  of  May  1522.' 

These  provisions  being  found  insufficient  to  check  the  exportation  of  the  money  (which  on  the  contrary 
rather  increased)  it  became  necessary  to  put  an  additional  value  upon  the  coins  then  current,  which  was 
accordingly  done  by  proclamation  upon  the  5th  of  November  following,  when  they  were  commanded  to  be 

taken  at  the  following  rates: 

s.    d.  s.   d. 

The  sovereign    --------     22     G  The  angel  noble      -------       76 

royal      -     -         ------113  half-angel -     -     .       39 

half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 

The  crown  of  gold  of  the  sun,  of  due  weight  and  fineness,  and  all  other  crowns  of  the  like  weight  and 
fineness,  not  notably  broken,  were  to  continue  to  be  current  for  four  shillings  and  sixpence. 

And  to  the  intent  that  there  might  be  a  sufficiency  of  coins  for  receipts  and  payments,  it  was  ordained, 
that  besides  the  angel-noble  thus  inhanced  in  value,  there  should  be  made  another  noble,  to  be  called 
the  George-noble,  of  as  fine  gold  as  the  angel,  but  wanting  in  weight  ten-pence  sterling,  to  be  current  at  six 
shillings  and  eight-pence,  the  old  value  of  the  angel.     Also  a  halt-George  noble  of  proportionate  value. 

And  whereas  the  crowns  of  the  sun,  etc.  not  being  aliquot  parts  of  a  pound,  were  inconvenient  for  cal- 
culation, it  was  ordained  that  another  crown  should  be  made,  to  be  called  the  crown  of  the  double  rose,  so 
much  in  weight  above  the  crown  of  the  sun  as  to  be  current  for  five  shillings;  and  also  its  half  for  two  shillings 
and  sixpence. 

And  to  make  the  silver  coins  correspondent  with  the  gold,  it  was  ordained,  that  those  already  current 
should  continue  at  the  same  rate ;  that  twenty  groats  of  such  coins  should  be  current  for  the  George-noble, 
as  they  were  heretofore  for  the  angel  ;  and  fifteen  for  the  crown  of  the  double  rose. 

Also,  that  new  coins  of  silver  should  be  made,  sterling  like  the  others,  but  differing  in  weight,  corre- 
spondent to  the  gold,  so  that  every  ounce  troy  of  bullion  should  make  eleven  groats  and  one  penny,  of  which 
the  merchant  should  pay  for  coinage  one  penny,  and  so  receive,  either  at  the  mint,  or  at  the  exchange  (after 
it  should  be  molten)  clearly  three  shillings  and  eight-pence  in  money  current.  But  if  any  person  having 
white  money  of  the  former  coins  of  the  realm,  should  think  the  same  of  more  value  than  after  the  rate  of  the 

'   MS.  in  the  library  of  the   Society  of  Antiquaries.      Hall  I       ried  over  much  money  to  the  great  hinderance  of  the  merchandise 

says,  "  In  this  season  the  angel  noble  was  just  the  sixth  part  of  an  I       of  this  reahn,  for  most  men  carried  gold,  and  when  it  was  there,  it 

ounce  troy,  so  that  six  angels  were  just  an  ounce,  wliich  was  forty  was  loss  in  every  noble  eight-pence  to  bring  it  hither  again  ;  and 

shillings  sterling,  and  the  angel  was  worth  two  ounces  of  silver,  so  when  the  Englishmen  spake  to  the  rulers  there,  to  leave  the  en- 


that  six  angels  were  twelve  ounces,  which  was  but  forty  shillings  in 
silver  ;  but  in  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Zealand,  the  angel  was 
worth  seven  shillings  and  four-pence,  so  that  merchants  daily  car- 


hancing  of  the  king's  coin,  they  laughed  them  to  scorn."  [Chro- 
nicle sub  anno.]  This  account  is  copied  verbatim  by  Grafton  and 
Holinshed. 
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said  new  money  which  was  intended  to  be  struck,  it  should  be  lawful  for  him,  at  his  pleasure  and  liberty,  to 
bring  it  unto  the  king's  mint  or  exchange,  where  he  should  receive  for  every  ounce  of  the  same,  groats  or 
other  money  of  the  realm  (after  the  same  should  have  been  molten)  eleven  groats  over  and  above  the  odd 
penny  deducted  for  the  coinage  thereof,  as  aforesaid.  And  in  like  manner  fur  all  bullion  of  silver  of  the 
fineness  of  sterling ;  and  if  it  should  be  better  than  sterling,  then  to  receive  according  to  the  fineness 
thereof. 

The  carolus  placks  of  the  old  coin  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  not  being  in  fineness  equal  to  sterling  by 
twenty-pence  in  the  pound  troy,  it  was  ordained,  that  they,  not  being  clipped  nor  notably  broken,  should 
still  be  current  at  four-pence  sterling,  but  all  persons  who  should  think  it  more  advantageous  to  convert  them 
into  the  new  coin,  might  do  so,  and  should  receive  for  every  pound  troy,  when  molten,  forty-three  shillings 
and  four  pence,  deducting  from  the  same  for  the  coinage  of  every  ounce  troy  one  penny  sterling.  And 
whereas  heretofore  every  person  who  brought  bullion  to  the  king's  mint  to  be  coined,  paid  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  for  the  coinage  of  every  pound  tower  weight,  which  differed  from  the  pound  troy  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce  in  the  pound  weight :  it  was  determined  that  the  pound  tower  should  be  no  more  used,  but  that  all 
gold  and  silver  should  be  weighed  by  the  pound  troy,  being  of  twelve  ounces,  and  heavier  tlian  the  tower 
pound  by  three  quarters  of  an  ounce. 

In  consequence  of  this  regulation,  there  were  to  be  paid  for  the  coinage  of  every  pound  troy,  of  fine 
gold,  two  shillings  and  nine-pence ;  and  for  the  coinage  of  every  pound  of  gold  into  crowns  of  the  double 
rose,  etc.  three  shillings  sterling. 

And  on  account  of  the  various  weights  and  fineness  of  the  ducats,  it  was  ordained  that  they  should  not 
be  current  at  any  fixed  value,  but  as  the  payer  and  receiver  should  agree.  And  in  like  manner  all  other 
foreign  coins  of  gold  and  silver  not  mentioned  above. 

But  all  persons  who  should  think  it  advantageous  to  bring  them  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  or  to  receive 
other  money  for  them,  might  do  so,  on  paying  for  the  coinage  as  above. 

All  ordinances,  etc.  which  were  contrary  to  these  provisions  were  annulled,  and  every  person  was  forbid- 
den to  raise  the  price  of  any  wares,  etc.  (under  the  colour  of  the  money  being  enhanced),  except  only  bullion 
of  silver  and  gold,  to  the  rates  above-mentioned.  So  that  no  man  should  lose  by  the  enhancing  of  the  coins, 
but  that  the  same,  with  all  others  which  were  newly  to  be  made,  should  be  as  much  in  value  to  the  receiver 
thereof,  for  any  wares,  etc.  as  the  coins  were  accustomed  to  be  heretofore. 

And  to  prevent  doubts  respecting  the  rate  at  which  money  formerly  due  to  the  king,  or  to  any  of  his 
subjects,  should  be  paid,  it  was  ordained,  that  the  arrears  then  in  hand  should  be  paid  after  such  rate  as  the 
money  was  at  that  time  made  current  by  proclamation ;  but  that  whatever  part  had  been  paid  into  the  hands 
of  the  bailiffs,  collectors,  etc.  before  the  date  of  the  proclamation,  should  be  paid  by  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  they  had  received  it. 

All  sums  that  had  become  due  to  the  king,  or  to  any  other  person,  between  the  date  of  the  last  procla- 
mation of  coins,  on  the  22d  of  August,  and  the  5th  of  November,  in  this  year,  were  to  be  paid  at  such  rate 
as  the  coins  were  made  current  by  that  proclamation.  And  all  monies  that  were  due  before  the  said  '22d  of 
August,  were  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  that  coins  of  gold  and  silver  were  current  before  the  issuing  of  the 
proclamation  of  that  date. 

All  receivers,  etc.  who  since,  and  before,  that  proclamation,  had  received  money  at  the  rate  it  was  current 
at  the  time  of  receipt,  and  who  still  held  it  in  their  hands,  intending  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  at 
this  time  made,  were  to  pay  it  in  according  to  the  rate  at  which  they  had  received  it. 

All  mayors,  etc.  were  commanded  to  arrest  such  persons  as  should  refuse  to  obey  these  ordinances,  and 
to  commit  them  to  prison,  there  to  remain  without  bail  or  mainprise,  until  the  king's  pleasure  should 
be  known.' 

This  is  the  first  notice  which  is  extant  of  an  enhancement  of  the  money  in  this  reign,  and  it  is  therefore 
highly  probable  that  Lowndes  was  mistaken  in  the  appropriation  of  tlie  indenture  which  he  has  placed  in 
the  first  year  of  this  monarch,  and  that  for  the  following  reasons  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  this  his  eighteenth 
year. 

'    Proclamation,   Nov.  5,   18  H.  VIII.  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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In  the  first  place  the  George-noble,  and  the  crown  of  the  double  rose,  were  first  ordained  to  be  made 
by  the  proclamation  just  now  recited  of  the  5th  of  November  in  this  year,  as  were  also  the  silver  coins  of 
the  weight  specified  in  that  indenture. 

Secondly,  the  pound  troy  was  first  introduced  into  the  mint,  and  the  use  of  the  pound  tower  abolished, 
by  the  same  proclamation. 

Thirdly,  the  Lord  Mountjoy  (and  not  Ralph  Rowlet  and  Martin  Bowes),  was  master  of  the  mint  in 
the  first  year  of  this  reign,  and  for  ten  years  afterward.' 

And  lastl}',  an  indenture  of  that  year  with  the  Lord  Mountjoy  is  still  extant  on  the  rolls.- 

From  these  considerations,  I  have  removed  this  indenture  to  the  present  year. 

By  its  provisions  the  money  of  gold  and  silver  was  thus  reduced  in  weight; 

A  pound  troy  of  gold  of  the  old  standard  was  to  be  coined  into  twenty-seven  pounds  by  tale;  that  is, 
into  twenty-four  sovereigns,  at  twenty-two  shillings  and  sixpence  a-piece,  or  forty-eight  rialls  at  eleven 
shillings  and  three-pence  each ;  or  seventy-two  angels,  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  a-piece ;  or  eighty-one 
George-nobles,  at  six  shillings  and  eiglitpence  each ;  or  one  hundred  and  forty-four  half-angels,  at  three 
shillings  and  nine-pence  each  ;  or  one  hundred  sixty  and  two  forty-penny  pieces,  at  three  shillings  and  four- 
pence  a-piece. 

A  pound  weight  troy  of  gold,  of  the  fineness  of  twenty-two  carats  only,  was  to  be  coined  into  one 
hundred  crowns  and  a  half  of  the  double  rose,  or  two  hundred  and  one  half-crowns,  making  by  tale  twenty- 
five  pounds  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

A  pound  weight  troy  of  silver  of  the  old  sterling  was  coined  into  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  groats, 
or  two  hundred  and  seventy  half-groats,  or  a  proportional  number  of  sterlings,  halfpennies,  or  farthings; 
and  so  every  pound  weight  made  forty-five  shillings  by  tale.^ 

l.n^g.  In  this  year  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  disgraced,  and  certain  articles  were  exhibited  against  him, 
the  40th  of  which  ran  thus:  "Also  the  said  lord  cardinal,  of  his  further  pompous  and  presumptuous  mind, 
hath  enterprised  to  join  and  imprint  the  cardinal's  hat  under  your  arms  in  your  coin  of  groats,  made  at  your 
city  of  York,  which  like  deed  hath  not  yet  been  seen  to  have  been  done  by  any  subject  within  your  realm 
before  this  time."* 

This  article  is  so  worded,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  precisely  the  nature  of  the  crime  intended  by 
it.  At  first  sight,  it  appears  that  the  offence  consisted  in  placing  the  cardinal's  hat  upon  the  money  ;5  but 
this  could  not  have  been  the  case,  as  the  smaller  coins,  upon  which  it  was  also  impressed,  are  not  noticed. 
His  fault  seems  to  have  been  the  presuming  to  strike  larger  coins  than  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  the 
daring  to  mark  them  as  his  own  coinage  by  the  stamp  of  the  cardinal's  hat ;  for  he  is,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover,  the  only  prelate  who  ventured  to  issue  groats  from  his  mint.  This,  however,  could  not  be 
wrested  into  an  offence  against  any  existing  law,  nor  could  his  enemies,  even  though  he  was  disgraced,  fix 
the  crime  of  treason  upon  him  from  any  of  the  articles  which  were  brought  against  him.^ 

The  earliest  complaint  of  the  depreciation  of  the  money  which  I  have  met  with  occurs  about  this  time. 
The  author  says,  "  But  yet  here  ye  must  note  that  x\s.  in  those  dayes  [_i.  e.  temp.  R.  II].  was  better  than 
xl«.  is  at  this  present  day,  which  is  nowe  the  xxi  yere  of  Kynge  Henry  the  VIII.  for  at  those  dayes  v 
grotes  made  an  ounce,  and  nowe  at  this  day  xi  grotes  maketh  an  ounce."^ 


'   IMint  Accounts  in  the  Exchequer. 

2  Claus.  1  H.  VIII.  m.  20. 

^  Lowndes,  p.  41.  Vaughan  has,  by  mistake,  fixed  this 
alteration  of  the  money  to  his  22d  year,  and  says,  that  "  it  brought 
in  great  confusions  among  tlie  values  of  money,  whicti  together 
with  the  excessive  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  wiiich  about  tliese 
times  began  to  be  brought  into  Christendom  out  of  the  West 
Indies,  were  the  occasion  that  the  statutes  of  labourers  and  ser- 
vants were  no  further  observed,  because  the  prices  of  all  things 
being  much  enhaunced,  labourers  and  servants  could  not  live  upon 
their  hire  and  wages  ordained  by  the  statute."  [^Discourse  of  Coin 
and  Coinage,  p.  112].  He  attempts  to  prove  this  from  the 
preamble  to  the  statute  of  the  6th  of  Elizabeth,  which  is  the  first 


statute  respecting  wages  after  the  Gth  H.  VIII.  [Id.  p.  112].. 
But  he  has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  that  preamble,  which  refers 
only  to  the  time  then  present,  and  not  to  any  former  period. 

*  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Henry  rill.  p. -300. 

^  So  in  Shakspear's  play  of  Henry  VIII.  act  iii.  sc.  2. 
**  That,  out  of  mere  ambition,  you  have  caus'd 
Your  holy  hat  to  be  stampt  on  the  king's  coin." 

'■  Lord  Herbert  says,  that  Thomas  Cromwell  so  wittily  de- 
fended his  master,  in  the  lower  House,  that  no  treason  could  be 
laid  to  his  charge,      p.  302. 

'  "  The  Pastime  of  the  People."  (Commonly  called  RastaU's 
Chronicle)  1529.     Reprinted,  4to.  London,  1811,  p.  242. 
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1530.  Simon  observes,  that  "  Notwithstanding  the  great  scarcity  and  want  of  money  in  Ireland,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  was  struck  in  that  kingdom  before  the  year  1530,  the  21st  of  his  reign,  when  he 
coined  new  groats,  and  perhaps  twopenny  pieces  and  pennies.  Bishop  Nicolson  says,  that  the  first  Irish 
money,  coined  in  this  reign,  was  struck  in  his  32d  year,  which  falls  in  1540;  but  I  must  beg  leave  to 
differ  from  that  learned  prelate,  and  to  offer  my  reasons  for  it.  I  have  a  groat  of  this  prince,  which  has  on 
one  side  the  arms  of  England,  in  a  scutcheon,  divided  by  a  cross,  and  crowned  with  an  arched  crown,  with 
this  inscription,  henric.  viii.  d.  r.  agl.  z.  Reverse,  a  harp  crowned  between  the  letters  h.  r.  each  also 
crowned,  and  round  it  franc,  dominvs  hiber.^  Here  the  ancient  motto,  posvi,  etc.  is  left  out,  and  the 
harp  for  the  first  time  appears  on  the  Irish  coins.  This  piece  I  presume  was  struck  in  the  year  1530, 
before  his  marriage  with  Ann  Bullen,  which  did  not  happen  till  the  following  year,  1531,'-  when,  instead  of 
H.  R.  he  had  on  the  reverse  of  the  groats  struck  that  year  the  letters  h.  a.  for  Henry  and  Ann."  His 
subsequent  marriages  with  Jane  Seymour  and  Catherine  Howard  were  likewise  respectively  recorded  on  his 
Irish  money,  by  the  letters  h.  i.  and  h.  k.J 

In  this  year,  according  to  Grafton,  "  the  king,  like  a  politic  prince,  perceived  that  the  merchant 
strangers,  and  in  especial  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Portyngales,  daily  brought  oade,  oil,  silk,  cloths  of  gold, 
velvet,  and  other  merchandise  into  this  realm,  and  therefore  received  ready  money,  which  monev  they  ever 
delivered  to  the  merchants  in  exchanoe,  and  never  employed  the  same  monej'  on  the  commodities  of  this 
realm,  so  that  thereby  the  king  was  hindered  in  his  custom  outward,  and  also  the  commodities  of  the  realm 
were  not  uttered,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  his  subjects  ;  wherefore  he  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  made  in 
Michaelmas  term,  according  to  an  old  statute  made  in  the  time  of  king  Richard  the  Second  :  that  no  person 
should  make  any  exchange  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  same  act  and  statute,  upon  pain  to  be  taken 
the  king's  mortal  enemy,  and  to  forfeit  all  that  he  might  forfeit."  After  this  proclamation,  many  cloths  and 
other  commodities  of  this  realm  were  well  sold;  but  shortly  after  merchants  fell  to  exchange  again,  and  the 
proclamation  was  shortly  forgotten.* 

1531.  This,  it  is  probable,  occasioned  the  letter  which  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  wrote  to  Sir  Thomas 
Audeley,  lord  privy  seal,  on  the  •25th  of  July  in  this  year,  in  which  he  urges  the  necessity  of  permitting  all 
merchants,  both  subjects  and  foreigners,  to  exercise  exchanges  and  rechanges  without  restraint,  the  want  of 
which  was  a  great  detriment  to  trade,  and  occasioned  the  exporting  gold  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  therefore 
requested  him  to  prevail  with  his  majesty  to  issue  his  royal  proclamation  to  that  end,  which  was  afterwards 
done,  as  appears  from  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Audeley,  when  lord  chancellor.* 

15.32.  In  his  twenty-third  year  was  made  another  indenture,  the  terms  of  which  were,  according-  to 
Lowndes,  exactly  similar  to  that  which  he  has  placed  under  his  first  year,'J  but  which  is  here  referred  to  the 
eighteenth. 

In  an  act  concerning  the  restraint  of  payment  of  annates  to  the  see  of  Rome,  which  was  made  in  this 
year,  it  was  stated,  that  since  the  second  year  of  king  Henry  VII.  to  the  present  time,  the  sum  of  80,000 
ducats,  amounting  in  sterling  money  to  eight-score  thousand  pounds  at  the  least,  had  been  paid  for  annates, 
or  first-fruits,  of  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  ;  and,  m  ith  other  great  and  intolerable  sums  yearly,  had  been 
conveyed  to  the  court  of  Rome,  to  the  great  impoveri>.hment  of  the  realm.  On  this  account  it  was  ordained 
that  such  unlawful  payment  of  first-fruits  should  utterly  cease,  and  also  the  conveyance  of  sums  of  monev 
to  the  court  of  Rome  under  other  pretences.' 

153-3.  This  statute  was  further  enforced  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  the  payment  of  Peter-pence,  and 
all  other  payments  to  the  see  of  Rome,  forbidden.* 

'   The  coin.  No.  104,  Plaee  v.  to  which  Simon  refers,  agrees  *   Ward's  Lives  of  the  Professors  of  Gresham.  College,  p.  Z.     Sir 

with  the  description  of  the  type,  but  reads  on  the  obverse,   hen-  Thomas  Audeley  was  made  chancellor  in  lo.33,   [Dugdale's  Office 

mc.  D.  GRA   BEX.  ACL.  and  on  the  reverse  France  domints  hiber-  of  Lord  Chancellor,  p.  79],  but  his   letter  was  not  written  until 

.■JiE.      He  has  not  engraven  any  coin  which  precisely  agrees  with  1539,  when  the  proclamaliou  above  mentioned  was  issued, 
the  description  given  above. 

'  15.3-2.      Lord  Herbert.  °  ^"P"'*'  P'  ^-• 

'  Simon's  Hist.  Account  of  Irish  Coins,  p.  33.  '  Statute  23  H.  VIII.  chap.  20. 

<   Grafton  s  Chronicle.      He  copies  Hall.  j  '  Statute  is  H.   VIII.  chap.  20,  21. 
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1.534.  From  an  act  of  general  pardon,  which  passed  in  the  next  year,  all  multipliers  and  necromancers, 
multiplications  and  necromancies,  were  excepted;'  from  whence  it  appears  that  the  practice  of  attempting 
the  multiplication  of  metals  still  continued,  though  it  was  no  longer  favoured  by  the  court,  as  it  had  been  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV. 

By  a  statute  which  was  made  in  this  year,  it  was  ordained,  that  all  counterfeiters  of  any  coin  current 
within  the  realm,  and  the  washing,  clipping,  or  minishing  of  the  same,  committed  within  any  lordship 
marcher  of  Wales,  should  be  tried  in  the  nearest  shire  of  England,  where  the  king's  writ  did  run,  according 
to  the  laws  of  England ;  and  that  the  acquittal  in  any  of  the  lordships  marchers  should  be  no  bar  to  the 
indictment  of  any  person  guilty  of  the  same. 2 

1536.     His  Irish  coins  of  this  year  have  on  the  reverse  h.  and  i.  for  Henry  and  Jane  Seymour.^ 
l^'Jo  1539.     On  the  30th  of  July  in  this  year,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  authorize  all  persons,  as  well 

strangers  as  subjects,  to  make  exchanges  and  rechanges,  in  as  large  and  ample  manner  as  they  had  hitherto 
done,  without  any  penalty  for  the  same,  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation  to  the  feast  of  AH  Saints  next 
ensuing,  notwithstanding  auy  statutes  to  the  contrary.  This  permission  was  granted  on  the  ground  that 
restraints  upon  exchange  would  be  to  the  great  hindrance  of  traffic*  And  on  the  6th  of  August  following, 
the  license  was  made  perpetual.^ 

1540.  In  this  year  his  Irish  money  was  stamped  with  h.  k.  on  account  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine 
Howard." 

About  the  middle  of  his  thirty-third  year  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  which  was  confirmed 
by  an  Irish  statute ;  for,  in  the  parliament  at  Dublin,  held  on  the  13th  of  June,  it  was  enacted,  that  (whereas 
his  majesty  and  his  noble  progenitors  were  justly  and  rightfully,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  kings  of  Ireland, 
and  for  lack  of  naming  them  kings  of  Ireland  according  to  their  just  style  and  title,  the  Irish  had  not  been 
so  obedient  as  they  ought)  the  king's  highness,  his  heirs  and  successors,  kings  of  England,  should  be  always 
kings  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  and  have  that  name,  style,  title,  and  honour.  And  that  it  should  be  high 
treason  to  occasion  disturbance  to  the  same  style,  etc.  by  writing,  deed,  print,  or  act.' 

1541.  Accordingly  he  was  so  proclaimed  on  the  same  day  in  St.  Patrick's  church,  near  Dublin.*  On 
this  occasion  a  new  kind  of  groats  was  struck,  being  like  his  former  money  as  to  the  shape  and  stamp,  but 
different  in  the  style.  The  inscription  on  the  obverse  is,  henric.  di.  gracia.  anglie.  and  on  the  reverse, 
FRANCiE.  z.  HiBERNiE.  REX.  With  the  harp  crowned  between  the  two  letters  h.  r.  All  these  groats  weigh 
from  36  to  39  grains,  and  were  probably  struck  at  the  rate  of  40  grains  each,  that  is,  144  pieces  to  the 
pound,  or  twelve  to  the  ounce.  They  are  of  a  very  indifferent  metal,  nine  ounces  six  pennyweights  fine, 
and  two  ounces  fourteen  pennyweights  allay ;  for  which  reason  an  act  was  passed  in  England,  prohibiting  their 
being  imported  thither  from  Ireland,  under  forfeiture  of  treble  the  value,  with  fine  and  imprisonment." 

This  statute  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  but  on  the  19th  of  November,  in  this  year,  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  to  prevent  the  bringing  of  Irish  coins  into  the  realm  of  England.  It  began  with  stating^ 
that  the  king,  in  order  to  defray  his  great  expenses  in  keeping  up  a  large  army  in  his  land  of  Ireland,  had 
ordained  a  coin  of  money,  as  well  of  groats,  as  pence  of  twopence,  to  be  current  in  Ireland  only,  bearing 
the  print  of  the  harp  on  one  side.  Which  coins  had  lately  been  imported  into  England,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  his  grace's  land  of  Ireland,  and  of  his  said  army,  and  subjects  of  the  same,  and  also  to  the 
great  deceit  of  his  subjects  in  his  realm  of  England.  It  was  therefore  forbidden  to  transport  such  coins 
out  of  Ireland  into  the  realm  of  England,  Wales,  Berwick,  Calais,  or  the  marches  of  the  same,  or  to  utter  ' 
them,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  treble  value  of  the  said  coins  so  transported  or  uttered,  and  of  imprison- 
ment and  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure.'" 


'  Statute  '26  H.  VIII.  chap.  18.  Rastall.  In  five  years  after 
this,  proclainations  were  declared  to  be  equally  binding  with  acts  of 
parliament.      [Statute  31  H.  VIII.  chap.  8.] 

=  Statute  26  H.  VIII.  cap.  6,  ss.  6  and  7. 

■■  Simon,  p.  33. 

'  MS.   in  the  Library  of  the  .Society  of  Antiquaries.     This 


permission,  it  is  probable,  was  granted  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
monstrances which  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  made  in  15.31. 

*  MS.  proclamation  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries. 

'  Simon,  p.  33.  '   Irish  Statute,  33  H.  VIII.  chap.  1. 

«  Simon,  p.  33.  '  Ibid. 

'"  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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In  an  act  for  the  grant  of  two  subsidies,  which  was  made  in  this  year,  ducats,  crowns,  crusades,  or 
any  other  gold  coined  in  the  parts  beyond  the  sea,  bearing  their  true  weight,  were  ordered  to  be  taken  for 
the  said  subsidies,  at  the  value  limited  by  a  proclamation  made  on  the  '27th  day  of  iNIarch,  in  the  SOth  vear 
of  the  king.'  And  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  statute,  groats,  half-groats,  and  pence,  were  in  like  manner 
commanded  to  be  taken  according  to  the  rate  fixed  by  the  same  proclamation. 

If  any  receiver  or  collector  should  refuse  such  money,  when  tendered,  the  person  tendering  it  should, 
on  proof  being  made,  be  discharged  against  the  king,  as  if  he  had  passed  the  same,  and  the  receiver,  etc., 
who  should  so  refuse,  should  be  charged  with  the  sum  by  him  refused,  as  if  he  had  actually  received  it. 
And  all  other  persons  were  commanded  to  take  the  said  monies,  as  aforesaid,  not  only  of  the  king's  oflBcers, 
but  of  every  other  person,  in  all  receipts  and  payments,  on  pain  of  imprisonment. 2 

1542.  In  his  .33d  year  a  warrant  was  issued  to  the  masters  and  other  officers  of  the  mint,  to  authorize 
them  to  coin,  whenever  they  should  be  so  commanded  by  the  privy  council,  the  value  of  one  pound 
weight  of  troy,  of  gold  or  silver,  of  every  sort  and  print,  of  such  like  fineness,  alloy,  number  and  print, 
as  should  be  devised  by  the  said  council,  any  act,  statute,  ordinance,  or  provision  made  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  The  reason  assigned  for  this,  is,  that  his  majesty,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  had 
determined  to  have  certain  approofs  and  trials  made  both  of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  of  the  coins  of  the 
realm,  as  of  other  foreign  realms,  whereby  the  perfect  fineness  and  alloys  might  therebv  the  sooner  come 
to  his  majesty's  knowledge.^ 

1543.  This  was  no  doubt  preparatory  to  the  debasement  of  the  standard  of  both  the  gold  and  silver 
coins,  which  took  place  in  the  following  year.  By  the  indenture  then  made,  a  pound  weight  of  gold,  of 
twenty-three  carats  fine,  and  one  carat  allay,  was  coined  into  twenty-eight  pounds  sixteen  shillings  by  tale. 
The  sovereigns  were  to  be  current  at  twenty  shillings  a  piece,  half-sovereigns  at  ten  shillings,  angels  at 
eight  shillings,  angelets  at  four,  and  quarter-angels  at  two  shillings  each. 

A  pound  weight  of  silver,  of  ten  ounces  fine,  and  two  ounces  allay,  was  coined  into  forty-eight 
shillings  bj'  tale,  namely,  into  testoons  (going  for  twelve  pence  a  piece),  groats,  half-groats,  pence,  half- 
pence, and  farthings.^ 

An  act  of  parliament,  which  was  passed  in  the  same  year,  ratified  the  style  which  he  had  assumed, 
and  declared  it  to  be  in  the  Latin  tongue,  henricus  octavus  dei  gratia,  angli.e,  franci.i,  et  hibernije, 

REX,    FIDEI    DEFENSOR,     ET    IN     TERRA    ECCLESI-E    ANGLICAN.E    ET     HIBERNIC*     SUPREMUM     CAPUT;     and    ill 

the    English   tongue,    henry  the  eighth,    by  the  grace  of  god,    king  of  England,    France,  and 

IRELAND,      defender    OF     THE     FAITH,      AND    OF    THE    CHURCH     OF    ENGLAND,      AND    ALSO     OF    IRELAND,     IN 

EARTH  THE  SUPREME  HEAD.     It  was  also  declared  to  be  high  treason  to  attempt  to  deprive  the  kino-  of 
this  style.' 

1544.  By  proclamation,  in  his  36th  year,"  the  price  of  gold  of  24  carats  was  fixed  at  48  shillino-s  the 
ounce,   and  the  same  quantity  of  the  finest  sterling  silver  at  four  shillings.'     This  was  stated  to  be  done 


This  proclamation  is  not  in  any  collection  that  I  have  ex-       \       lisli   coins  were   almost  universally  stamped  wiih  the  liead  of  the 

king. 

=  Stat.  .SjH.  VIII.  chap.  3. 

^  There  is  no  date  to  the  Ms.  copy  of  (his  proclamation  in  tlie 
library  of  the  Society  of  Aniiquaries  ;  but  Mr.  Leake,  p.  194, 
dates  it,  from  Slotv's  Annah,  on  the  16lh  of  May,  1544.  The  same 
date  is  given  to  the  raising  of  the  prices  of  gold  and  silver,  in 
Cooper's  Chronicle,  folio  323  a;  and  in  Holinsked.  That  the  dale, 
which  they  have  affixed,  is  correct,  appears  extremely  probable 
from  the  following  entry  in  the  month  of  May,  36  H.  VIII. 

*'  Reysing  of  goold.  Recevyd  by  tliynhawnsement  and  revs- 
ing  of  golde  this  monythe,  videlicet  of  xxix  Angelles  at  vjd.  the 
pece  reysed,  in  toto,  xiiij.^.  vj^." 

From  original  accompts  of  Henry  Lord  Stafford.  Stafford  Mss. 
torn,  xi.,  obligingly  communicated  by  Mr.  Hamper,  the  possessor 
of  those  valuable  Mss. 

'  From  43  shillings  and  3s.  9d.    ParLHistory,  vol.  iii.  p.  300. 


amined. 

'  Statute  3'2  H.  VIII.  chap.  50.  RastaU.  According  to 
him  these  provisions  were  repeated  in  a  statute  for  a  subsidy  in  his 
34lh  and  35th  year,  and  again  in  his  37th.  Runnington's  edition 
of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  notices  the  latter  of  these,  but  not  the 
former. 

^  Sir  Julius  CcESar's  Ms.  Collections  respecting  Mint  Affairs, 
folio  penes  aut. 

'  Lotmdes,  p.  43.  Le  Blanc  says,  the  new  species  of  coins 
struck  by  Louis  XII.  were  called  lesions,  because  the  head  of  llie 
monarch  was  represented  upon  ihem.  [  Traile  Hist,  dts  Monnoyes 
de  France,  p.  259.]  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  why  that  name 
was  now  adopted  by  Henry,  in  preference  to  that  of  shilling, 
which  his  father  had  used,  but  il  could  not  be  for  the  same  reason 
as  that  which  influenced  the  French  monarch,   because  the  Eng- 
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on  account  of  the  enhancement  of  the  prices  of  these  metals  beyond  the  sea,  as  well  in  Flanders  as  in 
France,  which  would  have  drawn  all  the  coins  out  of  the  realm,  if  a  remedy  had  not  been  applied.  And 
although  the  customers  of  the  ports  had  been  ordered  to  put  in  execution  the  statutes  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  coins,  yet  for  the  great  gain,  they  were  still  secretly  carried  abroad. 

The  proclamation  likewise  ordained  the  rate  at  which  certain  coins  should  be  current;  namely. 

The  half  and  (luarter  in  proportion. 


The  sovereign  at  twenty  shillings,      -i 

The  half-sovereign  at  ten  shillings.     I  ° 

^  of  full 


The  testoon  at  one  shilling.  I  f 

I  of  full 


The  rial  at  twelve  shillings.  j      .  The  groat  with  a  whole  face  at  four  pence,  i 

The  angel  at  eight  sliillings.  J       °    '         I         The  half-groat  ditto  at  two  pence.'  J       ° 

It  was  also  ordained,  that  whoever  would  bring  gold  or  silver  to  the  king's  mint  should  receive  the 
prices  aforesaid,  or  according  to  the  fineness. 

All  groats,  pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings  of  this  coin,  current  within  the  realm,  not  being  clipped, 
nor  fully  broken,  though  much  cracked,  were  to  be  received  and  paid  without  any  denial  or  refusal.  And 
all  justices  of  the  peace,  etc.,  were  commanded,  that  if  any  person  should  refuse  the  said  monies  of  gold 
and  silver,  they  should  put  him  in  prison,  there  to  remain,  and  to  be  further  punished  at  the  king's  pleasure. 

But  all  payments  due  to  the  king,  or  to  any  other  person,  before  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  May, 
in  which  the  proclamation  was  issued,  were  to  be  made  at  the  rate  of  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  the 
angel,  and  so  rateably,  notwithstanding  anything  to  the  contrary  in  that  proclamation. - 

In  this  year  there  was  an  indenture  made  with  Sir  Martin  Bowes  and  others,  by  which  the  standard 
of  the  coin  was  still  farther  reduced,  both  in  weight  and  fineness.  The  gold  was  then  to  be  only  twenty- 
two  carats  fine,  and  two  carats  allay,  and  one  pound  of  it  was  coined  into  thirty  pounds  by  tale;  that  is, 
into  thirty  sovereigns  at  twenty  shillings,  or  sixty  half-sovereigns  at  ten  shillings  a-piece  ;  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty  crowns  at  five  shillings  a-piece,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  half-crowns ;  and  the  king  had  two 
carats  of  fine  gold  for  coinage,  which  yielded  him  fifty  shillings. 

The  silver  was  reduced  to  six  ounces  fine  and  six  ounces  allay,  and  the  pound  was  coined  into  forty- 
eight  shillings  by  tale,  in  testoons,  groats,  half-groats,  pence,  half-pence,  and  farthings."* 

There  was  at  the  same  time  an  indenture  for  Ireland,  but  the  silver  was  not  so  much  debased  as  the 
English  money,  for  it  was  eight  ounces  fine."*  Of  this  were  made  sixpences,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  pieces  to  the  pound,  and  three-penny  pieces,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 
which  answered  to  the  weight  of  the  English  four-penny  and  two-penny  pieces.  They  exactly  resembled 
his  bad  English  money  ;  having  his  head  crowned,  a  little  inclining  to  the  left,  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  royal  arms  surmounted  by  a  cross.  The  sixpences  were  to  weigh  forty  grains,  and  the 
three-pences  twenty.' 

1545.     In  his  37th  year  a  statute  against  usury  restrained  the  interest  of  money  to  ten  per  cent^ 

By  an  indenture  of  this  year  tlie  coins  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  fineness  which  ever  dis- 
graced the  English  mint,  excepting  a  small  quantity  of  silver  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  VI.  The  gold 
was  now  brought  down  to  twenty  carats  fine,  and  four  carats  allay,  and  the  silver  to  four  ounces  fine,  and 
eight  ounces  allay.  The  coins  were  continued  at  the  same  weight  as  they  were  in  the  indenture  of  the 
preceding  year,  but  the  debasement  raised  the  pound  weight  of  fine  gold  to  thirty-six  pounds,  and  that  of 
fine  silver  to  seven  pounds  four  shillings." 


'  All  these  coins  are  said  to  be  newly  made.  That  is,  by 
virtue  of  the  indenture  of  his  34ih  year,  a.d.  1543. 

*  MS.  in  the  Library  of  tiie  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
'  Lowmles.  p.  43. 

*  Leake,  who  gives  this  proportion,  says  that  the  Irish 
standard  was  one  ounce  coarser  than  the  English  of  the  same  year, 
whereas  it  appears  from  the  former  indenture  to  have  been  more 
fine  by  two  ounces. 

*  Leake,  p.  209.  Simoti,  p.  34.  Sneiling,  in  his  Supplement 
ID  Simon  has  engraven  a  three-hatf-penny  piece  of  this  coinage. 
It  is  precisely  of  the  same  type  as  those  Irish  coins  which  weie 


struck  in  imitation  of  Henry's  English  money.  Obverse,  h.  d. 
G.  ROSA  SINE  SPINA.  Reverse,  civitas  diblix.  Weight  9J 
grains. 

«  Statute  37  H.  VIII.  chap.  9.  This  was  repealed  5  and  6 
Edward  VI.  chap.  20.  but  revived  13  Eliz.  chap.  8. 

'  Lowndes,  p.  44.  Tliis  base  money,  for  the  time,  caused  theold 
sterling  money  to  be  boarded  up,  so  that  I  have  seen  (says  Stow, 
SiiTvey  of  London,  by  Strype,  p.  84)  twenty-one  shillings  given 
for  an  old  angel,  to  gild  withall.  Also  rent  of  lands  and  tene- 
menu,  with  prices  of  victuals,  were  raised  far  beyond  the  former 
rales,  hardly  since  to  be  brought  down.      [^Leake,  p.  195.] 
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The  issuing  of  the  coins,  according  to  the  indenture  of  1544,  is  said  to  have  occasioned  much  inur- 
muring ;'  and  Camden  gives  an  affecting  description  of  the  state  of  England  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  this  profuse  and  bloody  monarch. 

"  Ipsa  Aiiiflia  opibus  exhaustis,  pecunia  cere  intermixto  depravata,  monasteriis  priscse  pietatis  monu- 
mentis  dirutis,  Nobilium,  Praesulum,  Pontificorum,  et  Protestantiura  cruore  promiscue  efFuso,  et  Scotico 
bello  implicata,  Itictuosa  suspiraret."^ 

1546.  In  his  ;l8th  year  another  kind  of  sixpence  was,  according  to  Simon,  struck  for  Ireland.  It  had 
on  one  side  the  arms  of  England,  surmounted  by  the  cross  as  before,  and  crowned,  with  this  legend, 
HENRic.  8.  D.  G.  ANG.  FRANC.  Reverse,  the  harp  crowned  between  the  letters  h.  r.  and  et  hibernie 
REX  38  w.  This  coin  was  not  above  four  ounces  fine  and  eight  allay,  although,  according  to  the  indenture, 
it  was  to  be  eight  ounces  fine  and  four  allay.^ 

The  indenture  here  referred  to  by  Mr.  Simon  is  that  of  the  year  1544;  but  it  is  probable  that  there 
was  a  fresh  indenture  for  Ireland,  on  the  same  terms  as  that  made  for  England  in  1545,  by  which  the  Irish 
coins  were  reduced  to  the  low  standard  of  four  ounces  fine,  although  such  indenture  has  not  yet  appeared. 
"  About  this  time,"  says  Sir  James  Ware,  "  King  Henry,  to  maintain  his  charges  in  Ireland,  being  now 
hard  put  to  it  for  lack  of  monies,  by  reason  of  the  vast  treasure  wasted  in  his  expeditions  into  France  and 
Scotland,  and  compelled  by  necessity,  gave  directions  to  coin  brass  money,  and  commanded  it  by  procla- 
mation to  pass  for  current  and  lawful  money  in  all  parts  of  Ireland."^  Tliis  proclamation  I  have  not  seen, 
but  I  presume  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ware  has  expressed  himself  inaccurately,  and  that  the  coins 
were  not  actually  brass,  but  only  composed  of  two-thirds  of  that  metal,  as  the  English  money  was  at  that 
time. 

1546-7.  Henry  died  on  the  28tb  of  January  in  this  year,  and  left  by  his  last  will  the  crown  to  his 
son,  Prince  Edward,  and  his  daughters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  their  issue,  in  succession. 

His  style  upon  his  English  silver  coins,  before  he  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland,  was  henricus 
VIII.  DEI  GRATIA  REX  ANGi.i.E  ET  FRANCi.E,  and  on  the  rcvcrsc  was  inscribed  either  the  place  of  mintage,  or 
posui  DEUM  ADJUTOREM  MEUM.  Some  of  the  small  pieces  have  on  the  obverse,  h.  d.  g.  rosa  sine  spina, 
in  allusion  to  the  badge  of  the  two  families  of  Lancaster  and  York,  which  were  united  in  him.  He  after- 
wards added  to  his  title  hibernle  rex  ;  and  upon  the  reverse  of  that  piece  which  is  commonly  called  a 
crown,  but  which  is  more  probably  a  medal,  as  no  notice  of  such  a  coin  is  to  be  found  in  the  indentures,  is 
placed  the  following  inscription,  anglice.  z.  hibernice  :  ecclesie  :  svfresivm  :  capvt.^  Some  of  his  base 
coins  have  on  the  reverse,  redde  cviove  qvod  svvm  est. 

His  early  silver  coins  were  struck  with  his  father's  dies,  the  Roman  numerals  alone  being  altered ;  but 
his  own  face  in  profile  was  afterwards  introduced.^  These  were  of  fine  silver;  as  wiis  also  a  small  coinage 
with  a  full  face.  His  base  money  has  the  face  nearly  full,  with  a  little  inclination  to  the  left.  The 
ecclesiastical  coins  are  all  of  good  silver,  and  the  pennies  are  of  the  sovereign  type,  which  has  been  already 
described  under  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII. 

His  early  gold  coins  are  to  be  distinguished  from  his  father's  only  by  the  weight.  The  enumeration  of 
the  succeeding  ones,  as  they  are  considerably  varied,  will  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  plates. 

The  harp  first  appeared  upon  the  Irish  money  in  his  reign.  His  other  coins  for  that  kingdom  were 
of  the  same  type  as  the  English.     On  the  early  ones  he  is  styled,  dominvs  hibernie,  on  the  others  rex. 

'  PaTliamentary  Hhl.  vol.  iii.  p.  200.  a  Simon,  p.  .34.     Instead  of  the  w,  as  is  appears  in   the   eii- 

'  Camdeni  Annates  ElizahethrE,   vol.  i.  p.  II.     To  others  the  graving,  Simon  has  vv. 

state  of  the   coinage   only  afforded  matter  for  jest.       Sir   John  ^  a  ^„„^i^   p.  ,,3^  ^^  quoted  by  Simon,  p.  34. 

Rainsford   meeting  Parson  Brooke,   the  principal  deviser  of  the 

copper  coin,  threatened  him   to  break   his  head,  for  that  he  had  '  '  "^^'^  ^"^""^  ^  "''"''  P'""^^  ""^  P''^'^''  ">  ''"'"'  ^^"  "  "*''*'• 


made  liis  sovereign  lord  (the  most  beautiful  prince  King  Henry) 
with  a  red  and  copper  nose.     [Camden's  Remains,  p.  246.] 

**  This  yere  in  Febriiarie  should  a  woman  have  been  brent  in 
Smitbfielde,  for  clipping  of  golde,  but  the  kynges  pardon  came, 
she  beyng  nt  the  stake,   redy  to  be  brenle."      [Fabians  Chronicle, 


sub  anno  37  H.  VIII.]  \       to  exist. 


as  nothing  similar  to  it  is  to  be  found  upon  any  of  his  coins.  It 
is  very  probable  that  Henry  would  mark  the  assertion  of  his  Ec- 
clesiastical Supremacy,  by  striking  a  medal  to  commemorate  it. 

®  Leake,  p.  203,  mentions  a   groat   with   the  face   turned  a 
different  way  from  his  father's.      But  no  such  coin  is  now  known 
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On  his  three-groats  which  were  struck  at  Tournay,  France  is  placed  before  England  in  the  style.  One 
of  them  exactly  resembles  his  English  groats  with  the  face  in  profile,  the  other  has  only  the  English  arms  on 
the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  a  rose  on  the  centre  of  the  cross.  The  third  is  likewise  without  the  head. 
The  last  two  have  the  Arabic  numerals  1513,  the  earliest  date  which  is  known  to  have  appeared  on  the 
coins  of  any  English  monarch.     Each  of  these  pieces  bears  the  name  of  Tournay  on  the  reverse.' 

His  style  upon  his  first  great  seal  differed  from  that  of  his  father,  by  the  addition  of  fidei  defensor 
only  :  but  after  the  year  1341  he  made  a  considerable  alteration  in  the  royal  style,  which  then  ran  thus: — 

HENRIC9    OCTAV's    DEI    .    GllATlA    .    ANGLIE    .    FRANCIE    .    ET    .    HIBERNIE  .  REX    .    FIDEI  .  DEFE'sOR  .  ET  .  l"  . 

TERA  .  ecclesie  .  a"glicane  .  ET  .  HiBERNiCE  .  svpREMv' .  CAPVT.     [Sandford  and  Speed.2 
He  had  mints  in  the  following  cities : 


CIVITAS    BRISTOLIE. 

Bristol. 

CIVITAS   DVRHAM. 

/Durham 

CANTOR. 

Canterbury. 

DVRRAM. 

DVBLIXIE. 

Dublin. 

EBORACI. 

York. 

There  was  also  a  mint  in  Southwark. 


CIVITAS    LONDON. 

LONDONIE. 
TORNACEN. 
TORNACENSIS.        / 


>  London. 
VTournav. 


EDWARD  VI. 


Was  little  more  than  nine  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  the  whole  extent  of  his  reign 
did  not  exceed  six  years  and  five  months.  Yet  even  in  that  very  contracted  period,  and  at  the  tender  age 
when  he  began  to  act  for  himself,  he  manifested  talents  for  government  which  would  have  rendered  him  a 
blessing  to  his  people,  had  it  pleased  Providence  to  have  given  to  him  a  more  extended  length  of  life.- 

1546-7.  The  history  of  the  commencement  of  his  reign  is,  of  course,  little  more  than  a  detail  of  the 
measures  which  were  adopted  by  the  regency.  To  them,  therefore,  must  be  imputed  the  disgraceful  con- 
tinuance, and  even  addition  to,  that  debasement  of  the  coins  which  so  much  dishonoured  his  father's  reign. 
The  young  king,  however,  soon  began  to  pay  attention  to  the  wretched  state  of  the  money ;  and  from 
several  passages  in  his  diary,  upon  that  subject,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that  the  restoration  of 
the  standard  was  a  measure  suggested,  or  at  least  greatly  countenanced,  by  him,  and  for  which  he  ought  in 
justice  to  receive  that  honour  which  has  been  so  improperly  conferred  on  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  only  com- 
pleted what  her  brother  had  commenced,  and  to  a  certain  degree  had  carried  into  execution. 

From  the  indentures  of  his  first  year  with  his  mint-masters  in  Southwark,  Canterbury,  and  the  Tower, 
it  appears  that  the  money  then  to  be  coined  was  to  remain  at  the  same  low  standard,  both  of  weight  and 
fineness,  as  the  coins  of  the  thirty -seventh  year  of  his  father's  reign.'' 

The  baseness  of  this  money  rendered  it  extremely  liable  to  be  counterfeited ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  coins  of  better  allay,  which  were  permitted  to  be  current  with  it,  were  at  that  time  much  clipped,  for  in 
an  act  for  a  general  pardon,  passed  in  this  year,  the  offences  of  forging,  counterfeiting,  washing,  and  clipping, 
are  more  particularly  enumerated  and  excepted,  than  they  appear  to  have  been  in  preceding  statutes  of  that 
kind.^ 

To  the  baseness  of  the  lestoons  which  were  coined  in  this  year,  several  epigrams  in  John  Hey  wood's 
works  allude.  They  were,  I  presume,  written  at  the  time,  and  circulated  in  MS.,  as  it  was  probably 
deemed  too  hazardous  to  publish  them,  for  1  do  not  find  that  they  were  printed  before  the  year  1562. 
They  are  curious,  because  they  express  the  general  opinion  which  was  entertained  of  those  coins,  and  the 


'  See  two  of  lliem  represented  in  Plate  vii.,  Nos.  13  and  14, 
and  the  third,  Supp.  Part  ii.,  Plate  xii.,  No.  9. 

'  See  a  most  extraordinary  character  of  him  by  Cardan,  who 
being  a  Catholic  cannot  be  suspected  of  undue  partiality,  in  the 
second  volume  of  Ditrnel's    History  of  the   Seformation,  vol.    ii. 


Collection  of  Records,  p.  81.     His  journal  begins  to  be  particularly 
minute  in  the  year  1550,  when  he  was  about  thirteen  years  old. 

^  Lowndes,  p.  45. 

^  Statute  1  E.  VI.  chap.  15.     Rastatl. 
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ridicule  in  which  they  were  held :  and  therefore,  though  they  cannot  boast  of  much  wit  or  point,   I  have 
given  them  in  a  note  below.' 

1547.  In  a  MS.  inventory  of  the  effects  of  Henry  VIII.  deceased,  which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  it  is  stated  that  44/.  15a-.  8</.  were  lost,  out  of  1212/.  IO5.  lOd.  by  the  diversity  of 
rating  of  the  angel  and  other  gold.  The  account  bears  date  in  this  year,  but  no  information  is  given  which 
can  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  diversity  of  rating,  nor  have  I  met  with  any  other  document  in  which 
it  occurs. 

In  his  second  year  were  indentures  made  with  the  masters  of  his  mints  in  York,  Southwark,  and  Canter- 
bury, by  which  the  coins  were  to  be  struck  according  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  indentures  of  his 
first  year.- 

1548.  But  on  tiie  10th  of  April,  in  this  year,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  the  calling  in  of  the  testoons. 
It  stated  that  the  king's  coins  were  then  greatly  counterfeited,  especially  the  pieces  of  twelve-pence,  com- 
monly named  testoons,  which  on  account  of  their  bigness,  and  facility  of  counterfeiting,  had  been  stamped  or 
cast  in  great  multitudes.  It  therefore  ordained,  that  from  the  last  day  of  December  next  ensuing,  the  said 
coins  should  no  longer  be  current  within  his  highness's  realms,  but  should  be  taken  for  bullion  onlv.  And 
all  persons  were  forbidden,  after  that  time,  to  utter  or  receive  them,  or  to  buy  or  amass  them  into  their  hands, 
for  any  gain  to  be  made  thereby,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture.  But  all  persons  possessing  them  might  bring 
them  to  the  mints,  there  to  receive  the  just  value  as  they  were  then  current,  either  in  groats,  or  in  other  his 
highness's  coins.^ 

Bishop  Latimer,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Paul's,  upon  the  17th  of  January  in  this  year,  was  extremely 
severe  in  his  censure  of  the  appointment  of  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  to  lay  offices,  and  more  especially 
he  pointed  at  their  occupying  stations  in  the  mint.  He  supposed  that  some  of  the  following  reasons  might 
be  assigned  to  excuse  their  being  unpreaching  prelates :  "  They  are,"  said  he,  "  otherwise  occupied ;  some 
in  kinge's  matters,  some  are  ambassadours,  some  of  the  privy  councell,  some  to  furnish  the  courte,  some  are 
lordes  of  the  parliament,  some  are  presidentes,  and  some  comptrollers  of  myntes.  Well,  well.  Is  this  their 
duetie?  Is  this  their  office?  Is  this  their  calling?  Should  we  have  ministers  of  the  church  to  be  comp- 
trollers of  the  myntes?  Is  this  a  mete  office  for  a  priest  that  hath  cure  of  soules?  Is  this  his  charge?  I 
would  here  ask  one  question :  I  would  fayne  knowe  who  comptrolleth  the  deuill  at  home  at  his  parishe, 
while  he  comptrolleth  the  mj-nt  ?  If  the  apostles  might  not  leave  the  office  of  preaching  to  be  deacons, 
shall  one  leave  it  for  minting  ?    I  cannot  tell  you  :  but  the  saying  is,  that  since  priestes  have  beene  mynters, 

'   Of  Brasse.     S.  Of  Brasse  and  Silver.     78. 

I  perceive  well  now  that  brasse  is  waxen  proude  Brasse  hath  beene  alofte,  wiih  silver  set  up, 

Because  brasse  so  much  with  silver  is  aloude.  Come  downe  brasse  and  drinfce  on  an  ashen  cup. 

And  bcyng  both  ionde,  sins  they  most  by  brasse  stande.  Leaf  after  si".  A  a.  iii. 

That  maketb  brasse  bolde,  to  stand  on  the  upper  band.  Sig.  z  !>.  [From  the  bth  Hundred  of  Epigrams.] 

Of  Sylver  to  be  borrowed.     3. 
OfTestons.     63.  „        u  u      j        ■  >     j  t        , 

Hast  thou  anv  bowde  sylver  to  lende  me  lone  ? 

Testons  begone  to  Oxforde,  God  be  their  speede  :  Nay ;   hast  thou  anv  broken  sylver  for  me  ?  none. 

To  studie  in  Brasen  nose,  there  to  proceede.  Hast  thou  any  clypt  sylver  ?  I  had,  but  "tis  gone. 

^-      ,,    .„  „,  Hast  thou  anv  crakt  grote?  crakt  grote?  nay,  not  one. 

Of  redde  Testons.     63.  x-        ,         .   '   j     .^     ,  ,  , 

>o  sylver,  bowde,  broken,  clypt,  crakt,  nor  cut, 

These  testons  looke  redde  ;  how  like  you  the  same?  Hers  a  freend  for  freendshyp  not  worth  a  crakt  nut.     Sig.  C  c. 

Tis  a  tooken  of  grace;  they  blushe  for  shame.  c.     i  •       r         j      n  i  -, 

"  '  Seeking  for  a  dwellyng  place,     ol. 

Of  stampyn".     65.  ^'^^^  thou  seekest  for  a  quiet  dwellyng  place. 

What  place  for  Quietness  hast  thou  now  in  chase  ? 


London  Bridge.     That's  ill  for  thee  for  the  water. 


We  stampe  crabs,  we  stamp  testons  ;  which  stamping  doone. 
We  stare  uppon  testons  now  beyond  the  moone. 
A\-hich  stampying  of  testons  brought  it  not  some  skill.  Silver-street :  coppersmiths  in  Silver-streete  :  fie. 

Our  staryng  on  testons  coulde  judge  them  but  ill,  Leaf  after  si".  C  c.  iii. 

But  as  the  whot  sunne  melteth  snowe  away,  ^p„„  the  6th  Hundred  of  Epigrams.  John  Heywoode'sVoorkes. 

So  shall  whotte  fire  melt  colde  testons,  as  folke  say.  London   4to     1562  1 

We,  for  testons  leauyng  scoldyng  and  s<|uaryng,  j  Lowndes,  p.  45. 

.\nd  on  testons  leauyng  sUmpyng  and  sUryng.      Sig.  A  a  iii.  ,  ProclamLtion  2    E.  VL   printed  by  Grafton,     1550,    3vo. 

fol.  xvi. 
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money  hatli  liene  worse  than  it  was  before.  And  they  say  that  the  evihiesse  of  money  hath  made  al  things 
dearer."' 

The  appointment  of  ecclesiastics  to  such  offices  can  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  that  persons  suffi- 
ciently qualified  were  not  to  be  found  among  the  laity  ;  and  that  this  was  the  case,  seems  in  some  measure  to  be 
admitted  by  the  good  bishop  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  discourse."  The  suspicion,  however,  that  the  errors 
of  tiie  mint  originated  with  the  clerical  officers,  was  in  all  probability  a  vulgar  prejudice,  occasioned  by  the 
part  which  Parson  Brooke,  the  comptroller,  had  taken  in  the  last  and  worst  coinage  of  Henry  VIII.''  The 
principal  officers  of  the  mint  were,  at  this  time,  laymen,  and  some  of  them  were  soon  after  this  convicted  of 
corrupting  the  money  to  a  very  large  amount.  Of  these  Sir  William  Sliarington  was  the  chief.  He  was 
indicted  before  the  lord  mayor  on  the  14th  of  February,  in  this  year,  and,  upon  his  own  confession,  con- 
victed of  having,  in  the  first  year  of  the  king,  counterfeited  in  the  mint  at  Bristol  twelve  thousand  pounds  of 
coins  resembling  the  testoons,  of  his  own  authority,  without  any  warrant  from  the  king,  and  against  his  royal 
prohibition  delivered  to  him;  and  also  of  having  defrauded  the  king  in  clippings  and  shearings  of  the  coin, 
making  thereby  the  same  too  light,  and  converting  the  same  to  his  own  profit,  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand 
pounds  at  the  least;  and  also  of  having  from  time  to  time  falsified  the  indentures  and  books.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  sum  which  he  had  defrauded  the  king  of  by  these  means  he  was  unable  to  declare,  but  confessed 
that  all  he  had  was  not  able  to  make  recompense  to  the  king.  He  was  therefore  attainted  of  treason,  and  all 
his  lands,  etc.  forfeited;  and  the  attainder  and  forfeiture  were  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament.*  This  coun- 
terfeiting of  the  money  was  supposed  to  have  been  done  at  the  instigation  of  the  king's  uncle,  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  the  lord  admiral,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  traitorous  designs.^ 

These  transactions  are  no  doubt  alluded  to  in  the  general  pardon  which  passed  in  the  second  and  third 
years  of  the  king,  from  which  are  excepted  not  only  all  oflFences  against  the  money,  but  likewise  others 
concerning  any  accounts  or  books  of  the  officers  of  the  mint.^ 


'  Latimer's  Sermons,  4to.  lo75,  folio  16.  b. 
-  He  says,  "  Is  there  iieuer  a  nobleman  to  be  a  lord  presi- 
dent, but  it  must  be  a  prelate?  Is  there  neuer  a  wyse  man  in  the 
realtne  to  be  a  comptroller  of  the  mint?  I  speake  it  to  your 
shame,  I  speak  it  to  your  shame.  If  there  be  neuer  a  wyse  man, 
make  a  water-bearer,  a  tinker,  a  cobler,  a  slave,  a  page,  comp- 
troller of  the  raynt.  Make  a  meane  geutleman,  a  groome,  a 
veman,  make  a  poore  begar  lord  president.  Thus  I  speake  not 
that  I  would  haue  it  so,  but  to  your  shame,  if  there  be  neuer  a 
gentleman  meete  nor  able  to  be  lord  president.  For  why  are  not 
the  noble  men  and  yong  gentlemen  of  England,  so  brought  up  in 
knowledge  of  God  and  in  learning,  that  tliey  may  be  able  to  execute 
offices  in  the  eommonweale?  '    folio  17. 

And  further  on,  '*  Yea,  and  there  be  allready  noble  men 
inough,  though  not  so  many  as  I  would  wislie,  able  to  be  lord  pre- 
sidentes,  and  wise  men  inough  for  the  mint.  And  as  unmeete  a 
tiling  it  is  for  bishops  to  be  lord  presidentes,  or  priestes  to  be 
minters,  as  it  was  for  the  Corinthians  to  pleade  matters  of  vari- 
aunce  before  heathen  judges."  folio  17.  b. 
'  See  under  the  year  1545,  note  2. 

*  Statute  2  and  3  E.  VI.  chap.  17.  Bastali.  He  received  a 
pardon  under  the  great  seal  in  the  3d  of  £.  VI.;  and  was  after- 
wards restored  in  blood  by  an  act  passed  3d  and  4th  E.  VI.  ch.  13. 

According  to  Bishop  Latimer  he  was  truly  penitent  for  the 
crime  which  he  had  committed.  The  bishop,  in  a  sermon  before 
the  king,  in  the  year  1550,  after  mentioning  some  instances 
of  private  restitution  which  had  been  made  by  persons  who  had 
heard  his  discourse  on  that  subject,  says,  *'  Some  examples  haih  ben 
of  open  reslitution,  and  glad  may  he  be  that  God  was  so  frendly 
unto  him  to  bring  him  unto  it  in  this  worlde.  I  am  not  afrayd  to 
name  him.  It  was  master  Sheringion,  an  honest  geniilman  and 
one  that  Gud  loveth.  He  openly  confessed  that  he  had  deceyued 
tlie  king,  and  hee  made  open  restitution.    Oh  what  argument  may 


he  haue  against  the  deulll,  when  he  shall  moue  hym  to  deperation. 
God  brought  this  out  to  his  amendement.  It  is  a  token  that  he  is 
a  chosen  man  of  God,  and  one  of  his  elected."'  [FrutefuU  Sermotis 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Latimer,  4lo.  1575,  folio  115.] 

»  Stale  Trials,  vol.  vii.  col.  4.  The  SSd  and  24th  articles 
which  were  exhibited  against  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  relate  to  these 
practices  in  the  mint  at  Bristol,  and  his  confederating  with  Sir 
"William  Sharington,  by  whose  meaus  he  had  gotten  that  mint  to 
be  his  wholly,  and  only  to  serve  his  purposes.  It  is  observable  that 
when  Seymour  had  made  answer  to  the  6rst  three  of  the  articles 
brought  against  him,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  refused  to  enter 
further  into  his  defence,  so  that  the  two  articles  above-mentioned 
were  tacitly  admitted  by  him.      [State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  col.  5.] 

In  the  articles  which  were  laid  to  his  charge  before  the  coun- 
cil, he  was  accused  of  having  commanded  alchemy  and  multiplica- 
tion to  be  practised,  thereby  to  abase  the  king's  coin.  \_Bnrnet, 
Hist,  of  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  Records,  p.  173.]  This  ridiculous 
charge  was  not  brought  forward  at  Iiis  trial. 

Lord  Rich  (the  lord  chnncellor)  in  a  speech  to  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  at  Ely-house,  accused  the 
protector,  amongst  other  things,  of  having  erected  a  mint  at  Dur- 
ham-place for  his  own  private  advantage.  [Dugdale's  Baronage, 
vol.  ii.  p.  363.]  This  charge  also  was  not  urged  against  him  al  his 
trial,  and  therefore  was  probably  unfounded. 

The  author  of  the  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  (vol.  i.  p.  2J15). 
says,  with  great  self-complacency,  "  It  has  never  been  observed,  but 
I  suppose  the  lightness  which  is  remarked  in  the  coins  of  Edward 
VI.  was  owing  to  the  embezzlements  of  this  person,'"  [i.  e.  Sha- 
rington.] Had  he  been  aware  that  there  were,  at  this  lime,  five 
mints  worked  in  the  kingdom,  he  would  not  have  supposed  that 
mal-practices  in  one  of  them  could  have  occasioned  a  genera]  cor- 
ruption of  the  coins. 

«  Sutute  2  and  3  Ed.  VI.  chap.  39.     RastalL 
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A  proclamation  (which  is  without  date,  but  which  I  presume  was  issued  about  this  time,  as  it  seems  to 
be  referred  to  in  another  of  the  24th  of  January  in  this  year),  recited  the  provisions  of  a  preceding  one  in 
the  year  lo47,  by  which  the  currency  of  testoons  from  the  last  day  of  December  following  was  forbidden.  It 
then  ordained  that  the  time  should  be  enlarged  to  the  1st  of  May,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  the 
testoons,  and  of  the  advantage  which  had  been  taken  of  the  poor  for  the  exchange  of  them.  Until  that  day 
the  testoons  were  to  be  current  as  if  the  former  proclamation  had  not  been  made,  but  after  that  time  they 
were  to  be  received  as  bullion  onl)-,  according  to  the  provisions  of  that  ordinance.  And  all  persons  were 
exhorted  to  bring  them  by  degrees  to  the  mint  previous  to  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  cease  to  be  current. 
And  to  prevent  the  advantage  which  had  before  been  taken  by  exacting  from  the  poor  for  the  exchange  of 
testoons,  it  was  ordered  that  no  person  should  take  more  than  two-pence  for  the  exchange  of  every  pound  or 
twenty  shillings,  in  testoons,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  money  so  given  in  exchange  for  higher  gain.  And 
all  persons  were  required  to  receive  the  said  testoons,  of  his  grace's  standard,  in  like  manner  as  any  other  of  his 
coins.  And  all  those  who  had  collected  testoons  at  a  less  rate  than  their  current  value  were  commanded  not 
to  issue  the  same,  but  to  bring  them  to  the  king's  mints,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.'  This  proclamation  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  upon  the  •24th  of  January,  for  the  valuation  of  new  coins  of  gold  and  silver.  It  first  stated 
the  intention  of  the  preceding  proclamation,  and  then  declared  that  his  majestj-,  in  order  to  make  money 
more  plentiful,  had  caused  new  coins  to  be  made  at  the  following  values;  that  is  to  say, 

The  sovereign  at  twenty  shillings.  Silver. 

The  half,  or  Edward's  royal,  at  ten  shillings.  The  shilling  at  twelve-pence. 

The  crown,  at  five  shillings.  The  half  shilling  at  sixpence. 
The  half  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

And  all  groats,  then  current,  not  being  counterfeit,  nor  clipped,  nor  fully  broken,  though  much  cracked, 
were  to  be  received  and  paid,  without  refusal,  throughout  the  realm. - 

On  the  11th  of  April,  in  the  same  year,  the  value  of  gold  coins  was  fixed  by  proclamation  at  the 
following:  rates : 


The  angel  at  nine  shillings  and  eight-pence. 
The  old  riall  at  fourteen  shillings  and  sixpence. 
The  new  sovereign  at  twenty  shillings. 


The  crown  at  five  shilUngs. 

And  the  halves  of  these  at  the  same  proportional  rate. 


Above  these  values  no  person  was  to  presume  to  buy  or  to  sell  the  same,  on  pain  that  both  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  should  forfeit  the  coins  so  bought  or  sold,  and  ten  times  the  value  thereof,  and  also  be 
imprisoned  at  the  king's  pleasure.  The  exportation  of  money  was  likewise  forbidden :  as  was  also  the 
collecting  it  for  the  purpose  of  culling  out  the  fine  and  heavy  coins  in  order  to  melt  them,  and  afterwards  to 
circulate  the  lighter  and  less  fine  ones  (a  practice  which  it  seems  was  then  becoming  very  prevalent,)  on 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  them,  and  of  imprisonment  at  tlie  king's  pleasure.  But  this  was  not  to  extend  to  those 
who  sold  coins  to  the  king's  mints. 

The  proclamation  stated  further,  that  the  testoons,  shillings,  groats,  etc.  had  of  late  been  counterfeited 
beyond  the  seas,  and  in  great  multitudes  privily  brought  into  the  realm,  and  then  ordained  that  all  persons 
who  should  bring  such  coins  into  the  realm,  knowing  them  to  be  coined  beyond  the  seas,  or  in  any  other 
place  out  of  his  majesty's  mints,  should  suffer  pain  of  death,  and  loss  of  all  lands,  etc.  as  by  the  laws  of  the 
land  counterfeiters  of  the  king's  coin,  their  adherents,  fautors,  abettors,  or  concealers,  had  been  wont  and 
accustomed."* 

In  this  year  Sir  Edward  Bellingham,  lord  justice  of  Ireland,  by  the  king's  command,  ordered  money  to 
be  coined  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  where  a  mint  was  kept,  "  which,"  says  Hooker,  "being  at  his  commande- 
ment,  he  was  the  better  able  to  do  good  service  to  his  majestie,  and  to  the  benefit  of  that  realme."  But  after 
awhile,  for  want  of  bullion,  by  little  and  little  the  work  decayed.     Whence  it  is  inferred,  that  from  this  time 

'  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  ;       which  was  afterwards  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent,  dining  the 

3  T.«o    •     .V,    lu  e.\     a     ■  .      c  A    .-         ■  I       usurpation,  and  in  the  reign  of  king   Charles  II.       See  Violet's 

"  MS.  m  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  i.  u  j...       ,  o  „ 


I 


Tracts,  passim. 


'  This  is  the  first  notice  that   I  have  met  with  of  a  practice       '  *  Proclamations  printed  by  Grafton,  folio  30  b. 
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mints  were  discontinued  in  Ireland  :  but,  according  to  Moryson,  "  the  Irish  had  a  mint-house  at  tlie 
beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign."' 

1549.  It  appears  from  a  proclamation  which  is  dated  upon  the  22d  of  May,  in  his  third  year,  that  the 
testoons  were  not  brought  in  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  proclamation  made  in  January  in  the  preceding 
year,  which  limited  their  currency  to  the  1st  of  May,  but  that  they  had  been  either  hoarded,  or  issued  other- 
wise. It  was  therefore  commanded  that  they  should  be  no  longer  current,  but  should  be  lawfully  refused 
by  all  persons.  But,  nevertheless,  that  all  sums  due  to  his  majesty  should  be  received  in  lawful  testoons, 
at  twelve-pence  each,  until  the  1st  of  June  next  ensuing;  and  after  that  time  should  be  received  as  bullion 
in  his  majesty's  mints,  at  the  same  rate  of  twelve-pence  for  every  piece,  until  the  last  day  of  July.  All  persons 
were  authorized  to  buy  good  testoons  of  the  late  king's  coin,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  mints,  provided 
they  did  not  buy  them  at  less  than  eleven-pence  halfpenny  the  piece,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  they  should 
buy  at  a  lower  rate. 

His  majesty's  officers  and  ministers  were  authorized  to  receive  the  same  at  eleven-pence  halfpenny  the 
piece  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  only.  A  ter  that  time,  such  testoons  of  Henry  VIII.  were  to  be 
received  as  bullion  only,  according  to  the  rate  of  the  standard,  and  the  quantity  of  fine  silver  contained 
therein. - 

By  an  indenture  of  this  year,  the  coins  were  somewhat  improved  with  respect  to  fineness,  but  they  were 
at  the  same  time  considerably  reduced  in  weight.  The  pound  of  gold  of  twenty-two  carats  fine,  and 
two  carats  allay,  was  to  be  coined  into  thirty-four  pounds  by  tale,  into  sovereigns  at  twenty  shillings  apiece, 
and  crowns  at  five  shillings,  with  their  halves  respectively.  A  pound  weight  of  silver  of  six  ounces  fine,  and 
six  ounces  allay,  was  to  be  coined  into  seventy-two  shillings,  which  were  to  go  for  twelve-pence  a  piece  by 
tale;  of  which  the  merchant,  for  every  pound  weight  of  fine  silver,  received  three  pounds  four  shillings,  and 
the  king  above  four  pounds  gain.^ 

These  shillings,  thus  reduced  in  weight,  but  in  some  small  degree  improved  in  fineness,  and  in 
their  outward  appearance,  are,  I  conceive,  those  which  bishop  Latimer  alluded  to  in  his  sermon  before  the 
king,  which  gave  considerable  offence.  "  We  have  now,"  said  he,  "a  prety  little  shillyng;  indeed,  a  very 
prety  one.  I  have  but  one  I  thynke  in  my  purse,  and  the  last  day  I  had  put  it  away  almost  for  an  oldgrote, 
and  so  I  trust  some  will  take  them.  The  finesse  of  the  silver  I  cannot  see,  but  therin  is  printed  a  fine  sen- 
tence, that  is,  Timor  domini  fons  vita  et  sapientice.  The  feare  of  the  lord  is  the  fouiitayne  of  lyfe  or  wisedome. 
I  would  God  this  sentence  were  alwayes  printed  in  the  hart  of  the  king  in  chosing  hys  wyfe,  and  in  all  hys 
officers."' 

The  honest  freedom  with  which  Latimer  spoke  of  this  coin  gave  his  enemies  occasion  to  charge  him  with 
disloyalty;  for  in  another  sermon,  which  was  preached  at  the  latter  end  of  the  same  month,  he  says,  "  Thus 

'  Siinon,  p.  34.      By  Hooker  he  means  the  author  of  a  Chro-  cable  to  a  coinage  the  standard  of  which  was  no  more  than  one  half 

iiicle  of  Ireland  which  was  printed  by  Holinshed.  Notwiihstand-  i  fine.  Besides  this,  his  sermon  was  preached  in  1549,  when  he 
ing  Moryson's  assertion,  there  is  no  proof  extant  that  the  Irish  liad       I       would  scarcely  have  said  we  have  now,  if  he  intended  the  shilling 

coined  two  years  before,  nor  would  he  in  his  next  sermon  have 
called  it  the  new  sitilling.  As  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  shilling 
of  1547  (if  it  be  a  shilling)  was  ever  made  current,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  it  was  only  a  pattern.  i\Ir.  Folkes 
*   Latimer's  Sermons,   fol.   28.        This    passage   is  quoted  in  apprehends  it  to  have  been  minted  for  a  shilling,  notwithstanding 

FuliesS    Table,  p.  30,  and  is  there  conjectured  to  refer  to  a  small       j       the  weight ;  and  says,  "  I  have  seen  others  equally  light  and  nearly  • 
shilling  of  fine  silver  [i.  e.  one  ounce  two  pennyweights  only  worse  of  the  same  weight  and  goodness ;  from  whence  I  have  beeii  apt  to 

than  the  old  standard]  with  the  date  1547,  [see  it  in  Plate  ix.  No.  conclude,  that,   during  the   continuance   of  Ue  very  base  money, 

C],  and  this  chiefly  on  account  of  the  size,  and  of  what  the  bishop  ti,ere  was  a  liberty  given  to  the  masters  and  "worker's  of  the  mints, 

says  respecting  the  fineness  of  the  silver.      But  the  shilling  of  tljis  either  by  commission,  or  otherwise,  to  allow  for  the  weiglit  of  their 

year  1549,  which  is  engraven  in  Plate  ix.  No.  9,  is  very  little,  if  any  money  by  making  it  finer  for  beauty's  sake.      By  this  an  easy  solu- 

tliing,  larger  in  volume  than  that  of  1547,  the  fineness  of  which,  as  tion  will  be  given  of  some  difficulties,  that  are  otherwise  very  per- 

it  was  so  near  to  standard,  the  bishop  would  not  have  failed  to  dis-  plexing,  about  the  weiglit  of  king  Edward's  silver  coins  ;  and  in- 

cover,  and  would  have  given  that  its  due  praise,  with  the  same  j  deed  the  whole  appearance,  not  only  of  these  pieces  last  mentioned, 
freedom  that  he  afterwards  censured  the  baseness  of  the  coins  which  I  but  of  some  others  also  coined  in  the  following  years,  does  render 
were  uttered  in  this  year.     Instead  of  this  he  says  only,  the  fine-  such    a    supposition     highly    probable."     [Table  of  Silver  Coins, 

ness  of  the  silver  I  cannot  see ;  which   words  are  peculiarly  appli-       !       p.  29.] 


a  mint  at  the  time  he  speaks  of. 

'  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
■*  Lowndes,  p.  46. 
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they  burdened  me  ever  with  sedition.  And  wot  ye  what !  I  chaunced  in  my  last  sermon  to  speai^e  a  mery 
word  of  the  new  shilljTig  (to  refresh  my  auditorie)  how  I  was  lyke  to  put  away  my  new  shiilyng  for  an  olde 
g'roat.     I  was  herein  noted  to  speake  seditiously.    Yet  I  can  comfort  myself  in  one  thing,  that  I  am  not 

alone,  and  that  I  have  a  fellow a  companion  of  sedition,  and  wot  ye  who  is  my  fellow  ?  Esay  the  prophet, 

I  spake  but  of  a  little  preaty  shillyng,  but  he  speaketh  to  Hierusaiem  after  an  other  sort,  and  was  so  bold  as 
to  meddele  with  their  coine.  Thou  proude,  thou  couetous,  thou  hautie  citie  of  Hierusaiem.  Argentum  tuum 
versu77i  est  in  scoriam.  Thy  silver  is  turned  into,  what  ?  into  testions  ?  Scoriam,  into  dross.  Ah  seditious 
wretch,  what  had  he  to  doe  with  the  minte?  Why  should  not  he  haue  left  that  matter  to  some  master 
of  policie  to  reproue?  Thy  siluer  is  drosse,  it  is  not  fine,  it  is  counterfeit:  thy  siluer  is  turned,  thou  haddest 
good  silver.  What  pertained  that  to  Esay?  Mary  he  espied  a  peece  of  diuintie  in  that  polysie,  he  threat- 
eneth  them  God's  vengeaunce  for  it 

"  He  went  to  the  roote  of  the  matter,  which  was  couetousnes.  He  espyed  two  pointes  in  it,  that  either 
it  came  of  couetousnes,  whiche  became  hym  to  reprooue,  or  els  that  it  tended  to  the  hurte  of  poore  people, 
for  the  nouofhtvnes  of  the  silver  was  the  occasion  of  dearthe  of  all  thvnjjes  in  the  realme. 

"  He  imputeth  it  to  them  as  a  great  crime.  He  may  be  called  a  master  of  sedition  indeede.  W^as  not 
this  a  seditious  harlot  to  tell  them  this  to  their  beardes?  to  their  face?"' 

These  passages  shew,  as  Mr.  Folkes  observes,  in  the  strongest  manner,  both  the  bishop's  own  sentiments, 
and  in  all  probability  what  was  then  freely  talked  abroad  also,  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  thebase  money.- 

In  this  year  a  reformation  of  the  coins  was  proposed  to  the  king,  together  with  many  other  expedients, 
for  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom,  by  William  Thomas,  a  clerk  of  the  council.  As  his  letters  contain  the  first 
hint  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover  respecting  the  necessity  of  adopting  that  important  measure,  I  have 
transcribed  the  most  material  parts  of  them  below.^ 

On  the  4th  of  August  all  French  crowns  of  the  sun,  being  of  just  standard,  fineness,  and  weight, 
were  ordered,  by  proclamation,  to  be  current,  from  that  day,  at  seven  shillings  of  the  lawful  money  of  the 
realm,  upon  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  further  punishment  at  his  majesty's  pleasure.''  And  by  another  pro- 
clamation of  the  1st  of  December  they  were  reduced  to  six  shillings  and  four-pence;  the  reduction  to 
commence  from  the  last  day  of  that  month,  after  which  time  they  were  not  to  be  uttered  above  that  value  on 
pain  of  forfeiture.  But  whoever  would  bring  them  to  the  king's  mints  before  that  day  might  receive  seven 
shillings,  according  to  the  valuation  in  the  last  proclamation. * 

1550.  It  appears  from  the  king's  journal,  that  in  his  fourth  year  articles  were  proposed  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  by  which,  no  doubt,  it  was  expected  that  a  considerable  supply  of  bullion  would  be  brought  into  the 
kingdom.  The  first  article  was,  "  If  the  king  of  Sweden  sent  bullion,  he  should  have  our  commodities,  and 
pay  no  toll." 


*  Latimer's  Sermons,  folio  43  b.  and  44. 

'  Table  of  English  Silver  Coins,  p.  31,  note*. 

'  "Now  to  prove  that  your  majesty's  subjects  want  their  most 
desire,  1  think  no  man  will  deny  that  gold  and  silver  are  the  sweet- 
est fruit  of  all  gain.  If  then  your  subjects  want  both  gold  and 
silver,  how  can  their  desire  be  quiet  ?  Perhaps  it  shall  be  answered, 
they  want  no  money,  they  have  silver  in  a  kind,  and  gold  too, 
though  they  show  it  not. 

*'  For  the  money  they  esteem  it  so  little,  that  they  will  employ 
it  to  great  disadvantage  rather  than  keep  it. 

*'  As  for  silver,  it  is  of  such  a  kind,  as  they  neither  esteem  it 
for  silver,  nor  can,  without  great  loss,  use  it  for  silver.  As  for  gold, 
if  there  be  any  quantity  remaining  (as  some  men  think  but  small) 
it  cannot  come  to  light,  because  that  like  as  the  value  of  our 
money  doth  daily  decay,  so  doth  the  gold  increase  to  such  value, 
that  lying  still  it  amounteth  above  the  revenues  of  any  land.  And 
he  that  shall  live  twelve  months,  shall  see  that  an  old  angel  shall  in 
value  and  estimation  want  little  of  twenty  shillings  of  our  current 
money,  if  provision  for  the  redress  of  your  majesty's  coin  be  not  had 
the  rather.      Thus  in  mine  opinion  it  appearetb  that  the  people's 


chiefest  desire  shall  kindle  (if  it  be  not  already)  and  at  length  must 
Deeds  bum.  For  most  commonly  they  feel  not  smart  or  they  un- 
derstand. 

"  And  the  more  plague  it  is  a  great  deal,  by  reason  that  not  the 
mean  people  only,  but  the  middle  sort  and  the  greatest  do  suffer 
for  this;  each  roan  in  his  kind.  Conclude  then,  that  of  extreme 
necessity,  this  coin  must  be  reformed,  and  that  without  delay." 
[Wdliara  Thomas  to  king  Bdward  VI.  touching  the  reformation 
of  the  coin.     Cotton's  MSS.  A'espasian  D.  xviii.  p.  30.] 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  says,  "  Whether  it  hath  made  your 
majesty  rich  or  no  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  am  sure  the  coinage  since 
the  first  beginning  hath  exacted  upon  your  subjects  already  above 
eight  shillings  in  the  pound.  .\s  for  their  frivolle  reasons  that 
allege  three  parts  of  the  four  through  the  realm  to  fare  the  better 
by  it,  I  will  not  say  that  either  they  understand  little  of  policy,  or 
else  they  would  be  glad  to  become  commoners  themselves,  but  this 
I  dare  avow  there  is  not  one  of  an  hundred,  no  not  ore  of  an  hun- 
dred thousand,  that  is  contented  with  this  coin."   [  Ut  svp.  p.  33.] 

'  Proclamations,  by  Grafton,  folio  82  b. 

'  Id.  folio  99  b. 
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The  second,  "  He  should  bring  bullion  to  none  other  prince."' 

I  do  not  find  that  these  articles  were  accepted,  nor  indeed  would  any  great  effect  have  been  produced  if 
they  had,  for  Sweden  never  abounded  with  the  precious  metals,  though  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign  it  was  given  out,  that  the  kingdom  was  full  of  mines  of  gold,  and  only  wanted  skill  and  industry 
to  work  them.^  This  attempt  to  monopolize,  by  virtue  of  a  treaty,  the  most  valuable  produce  of  a  country, 
shews  how  little  the  principles  of  commerce  were  then  understood. 

The  old  standard  of  gold,  that  is,  twenty-three  carats  three  grains  and  a  half  fine,  and  half  a  grain  allay, 
was  in  this  j'ear  restored  by  a  commission  directed  to  Sir  Edmund  Pockham,  knight,  high-treasurer,  Sir 
John  Yorke,  under-treasurer  of  the  mint  in  Southwark,  Thomas  Fleetwood,  esq.  comptroller,  William 
Knight,  assay-master,  and  John  Germaine,  provost  of  the  moneyers,  and  to  all  other  workmen. 

A  pound  weight  of  this  gold  was  coined  into  twenty-eight  pounds  sixteen  shillings  by  tale,  to  wit,  into 
sovereigns  at  twenty-four  shillings  a-piece,  and  angels  at  eight  shillings  each,  with  their  respective  halves.^ 

An  entry  in  the  king's  journal,  dated  on  the  8th  of  July,  informs  us  that  the  mint  [i.e.  the  Irish  mint] 
was  to  be  set  to  work,  that  it  might  coin  24,000/.  a-year,  and  so  bear  all  the  charges  in  Ireland  for  the  year, 
and  10,000^.  for  the  king's  coflPers.^  By  an  indenture  for  Ireland,  dated  August  the  9th,  Martyn  Pirri,  of 
London,  esq.  was  appointed  master  of  the  mint  in  the  city  and  castle  of  Dublin.  He  was  to  coin  four  sorts 
of  silver  pieces  in  that  mint,  viz.  groats,  worth  four-pence  sterling,  half-groats,  pennies,  and  half-pennies,  at 
four  ounces  fine  and  eight  ounces  alloy.  The  pound  to  be  made  into  one  hundred  and  forty-four  groats,  or 
a  proportional  number  of  the  other  pieces ;  according  to  which  the  groat  would  weigh  forty  grains,  and  the 
pound  in  tale  would  be  forty-eight  shillings. 

Indented  trial-pieces,  of  the  standard  above-mentioned,  were  to  be  made :  one  part  to  remain  in  the 
treasury,  the  other  with  Martyn  Pirri,  to  try  the  said  monies  once  at  the  least  in  every  year,  and  as  often 
besides  as  his  majesty  or  council  should  think  convenient  at  the  making  of  the  assays  before  his  highness 
or  his  council  at  Westminster,  or  elsewhere  it  should  please  his  highness  to  appoint. 

The  remedy  to  be  three  pennyweights  in  the  pound. 

Two  shillings,  or  more  or  less,  at  the  discretion  of  the  master  and  comptroller,  to  be  taken  out  of 
every  hundred  weight  of  silver  for  the  assay  at  Westminster ;  and  the  assay  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  master,  comptroller,  and  assay-master. 

The  master  to  have  all  profits,  and  to  pay  to  the  king  thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence  for  every 
pound  coined;  and  to  coin  in  one  year  (the  term  for  which  he  was  appointed)  as  much  bullion  as  should 
amount  to  24,000/.  or  more.  The  bullion  to  be  purchased  in  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  not  in  England 
or  Ireland.' 

It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  indenture  were  ever  carried  into  execution.  Simon  says,  "what 
stamp  and  inscription  these  coins  bore  I  cannot  tell;  I  find  it  nowhere  recorded,  and  have  not  had,  as  yet, 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  any  of  them ;""  and  a  MS.  note  at  the  end  of  that  copy  of  the  instrument 
which  is  in  the  Cotton  collection,  remarks  that  the  original  was  cancelled. 


'   Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.    Records,  p.  9. 

2  Id.  vol.  iii.  p.  -288. 

■*  Lowndes,  p.  47.  The  names  of  the  commissioners  are 
copied  from  a  collection  of  indentures.  [^Lansdowne's  MSS.  No. 
740.] 

^  Burnet's  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  Records,  p.  14.  That  this 
was  an  intended  revival  of  the  mint,  and  not  the  setting  to  work  a 
mint  already  existing,  is  evident  from  the  following  entry  in  the 
liooks  of  the  privy  council. 


"  1.  Firsts,  that  the  kinges  ma'"  shoulde  be  at  no  manner  of 
charges  great  nor  small. 

"  2.  Item,  that    the    kinges   highnes  shall  have    xiij.s.    iiijrf. 
cleare  of  every  pound  weight  that  shall  be  coyned. 

"  3.   Item,   that  they  shall    coyne    no    manner   of  boUoyne ' 
either  of  this  realme,  or  of  Ireland,  but  to  provide  it   in  other 
countries. 

"  4.   Item,  that    they   shall    advaunce  at  the  leasle   by  this 
raeane  the  some  of  xxiiiJM  poundes  to  the  Kinges  Ma""  within 


At  Westminster  the  VIII  day  of  July  looO.    For  as  much  as  the  thes  xlj  monthes. 

kinges  ma'""*  continuall  chardges  in  Irelande  did  drawe  the  coine  of  '  '*  5.   That  the  kinge  shall  appointe  a  ^V  of  the  saies  and  a 

this  realme  awaye,  consideringe  moreoveve  that  without  erectinge  i  comptroller  to  be  paide  at  the  farmores  charges."     \^Archaologia, 

a  minte  there,  those  charges  might  ill  be  borne:   It  was  not  only  ,  vol.  xviii.  p.  137.] 


agreed  that  the  minte  should  bo  sett  up  againe,  but  also  that 
it  should  be  lett  out  to  farme  for  xij  monthes  .it  these  conditiones 
foUowinge :  *  ^'i^''  Coins,  p.  35. 
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On  the  10th  of  October  following,  it  was  agreed  that  York,  master  of  one  of  the  mints  at  the  Tower, 
should  make  his  bargain  with  the  king,  viz.  to  take  the  profit  of  silver  arising  of  bullion  that  he  himself 
brought,  to  pay  all  the  king's  debts,  to  the  sum  of  1'20,000/.  or  above,  and  remain  accountable  for  the 
overplus,  paying  no  more  but  six  shillings  and  sixpence  the  ounce,  till  the  exchange  were  equal  in 
Flanders,  and  after,  six  shillings  and  two-pence.  Also,  that  he  should  declare  all  his  bargains  to  any  that 
should  be  appointed  to  oversee  him,  and  leave  off  when  the  king  would :  for  which  the  king  was  to  give 
him  15,000/.  in  prest,  and  leave  to  carry  8000/.  over  sea  to  abase  the  exchange.i 

These  are  the  king's  own  words;  but  a  part  of  the  entry  is  not  very  clearly  expressed,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
understand  in  what  way  the  exportation  of  3000/.  could  have  the  effect  of  abasing  the  exchange. 

1551.  In  ^larch  following,  it  seems  there  was  a  considerable  loss  incurred  by  silver  which  was  pur- 
chased for  the  mint.  It  is  thus  obscurely  stated  by  the  king,  in  his  journal,  under  the  date  of  the  first  of 
this  month  :  "  Sir  John  Yorke  made  a  great  loss  about  2000  pound  weight  of  silver,  by  treason  of  Eng- 
lishmen, which  he  brought  for  provision  of  the  mints.  Also  Judd  1500,  and  also  Tresham  500  ;  so  the 
whole  came  to  4000  pounds."^ 

On  the  10th  of  April,  the  following  remarkable  entry  occurs  in  the  same  journal;  "Also  it  was 
appointed  to  make  '20,000  pound  weight  for  necessity  somewhat  baser,  to  get  gains  160,000/.  clear,  by  which 
the  debt  of  the  realm  might  be  paid,    the  country  defended  from  any   sudden   attempt,  and  the  coin 

AMENDED."^ 

Absurd  as  it  may  seem  to  prepare  for  the  expense  of  a  future  amendment  of  the  coins,  by  abasing 
them  in  the  present  time,  yet  such  was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  this  plan,  as  may  be  seen  in  another 
extract  from  the  journal,  under  the  30th  of  May  in  this  year. 

On  the  -SOth  of  April,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  stating  that  king  Henry  VIII.  had,  on  account  of  his 
wars,  debased  the  coins,  and  had  set  forth  to  be  current  amongst  his  subjects  testoons  at  twelve-pence,  and 
groats  equally  base  at  four-pence ;  and  that  his  present  majesty,  perceiving  that  such  coins  were,  by  reason 
of  their  baseness,  counterfeited  both  abroad  and  at  home,  had  caused  other  coins,  denominated  likewise 
shillings  and  groats,  to  be  made  of  the  value  of  twelve-pence  and  four-pence ;  and  it  having  appeared  that 
those  shillings  and  groats  were  also  counterfeited,  by  persons  who  used  such  counterfeits  in  buying  up 
victuals  and  merchandize,  giving  they  cared  not  what  for  the  same,  to  the  great  enhancement  of  the  price 
of  all  things.  His  majesty,  therefore,  considering  what  great  benefit,  commodity,  and  reputation,  would 
arise  from  the  amendment  of  such  coins,  if  they  were  brought  to  such  a  fineness  as  should  make  the  same 
certain,  as  they  were  in  times  past,  had  determined  to  reform  the  same.  But  as  it  was  necessary  first  to 
rate  the  said  coins,  made  both  by  his  majesty  and  the  king  his  father,  at  a  value  more  near  to  the  goodness 
and  fineness  of  the  same,  it  was  therefore  ordained,  that  from  and  after  the  last  day  of  August  next  ensuing 
the  shillings  and  groats  coined  by  his  majesty^  should  be  current,  within  the  realm  of  England,  the  town  of 
Calais,  and  marches  of  the  same,  at  no  more  than  nine  pence  and  three-pence  respectively,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  and  imprisonment,  with  a  further  fine  at  his  majesty's  pleasure. s 

On  the  11th  of  May,  another  proclamation  declared  his  majesty's  determination  to  proceed  in  the 
restoration  of  the  fineness  of  his  coins,  for  which  all  his  good  subjects  had  of  late,  as  it  were,  with  groan- 
ings  longed.  This  declaration  was  made  in  explanation  of  the  former  proclamation,  and  to  prevent  the 
further  increase  of  prices,  which  had  risen  immediately  upon  its  being  issued.** 

This  determination,  however,  went,  at  present,  no  further  than  to  the  stopping  about  one  half  of  the 
command  which  had  been  given,  that  160,000/.  should  be  coined  of  three  ounces  in  the  pound  fine,  for  the 
discharge  of  debts,  and  to  get  some  treasure  to  be  able  to  alter  all.     That  was  now  stopped,  saving  only 


'  Burnet's  Hist.  Reform,  vol.  ii.  p.  IS. 
'  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.     Records,  p.  20. 
^  Id.  p.  22. 

*  The  coins  of  Henry  VIII.  are  nol  mentioned  here,  nor  in 
any  subsequent  part  of  this  proclamation. 

^  Proclamation  in  the   Society  of  .\ntiquaries'  library.     -Ac- 


cording to  the  King's  Journal  (page  23)  this  was  not  issued  until 
the  6th  of  the  nest  month.  But  his  majesty,  I  suspect,  was  not 
very  accurate  in  his  dates,  and  frequently  appears  to  have  written 
from  memory,  at  some  distance  of  time  from  the  event  which  he 
recorded. 

°  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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80,000/.  to  discharge  the  king's  debts,  and  10,000  mark  weight  that  the  fouiacre  delivered  in  the  last 
exchange,  at  four  ounces  in  the  pound.' 

According  to  this,  a  commission  was  granted  to  Sir  Edmund  Peckham  (and  to  the  other  officers  who 
were  joint  commissioners  with  him  in  1530,  for  the  alteration  of  the  gold  coins),  by  which  the  pound 
M'eight  of  silver,  of  three  ounces  fine  and  nine  ounces  allay,  was  coined  into  seventy-two  shillings  at  twelve 
pence  a-piece ;  and  the  merchant  received  for  every  ounce  of  fine  silver,  wliich  he  should  bring  to  the  mint, 
ten  shillings  of  such  money,  by  which  means  twelve  ounces  of  fine  silver  were  exorbitantly  raised  to 
fourteen  pounds  eight  shillings.^ 

The  exchanges  were  regulated  by  a  proclamation,  wliich  ordained  that  exchange  or  rechange  should  be 
made  under  the  punishment  set  forth  in  king  Henry  VII. 's  time,  duly  to  be  executed.  This  is  entered  in 
the  king's  journal  upon  the  7th  of  June.^ 

To  pay  the  king's  charges  in  fortifications  at  Calais  and  Berwick,  it  was  agreed,  upon  the  18th  of  the 
same  month,  that  beside  the  debt  of  the  realm  (80,000Z.),  there  should  be  40,000  coined,  three  ounces 
fine,  nine  of  allay :  and  5000  pound  weight  should  be  coined  in  a  standard  of  seven  ounces  fine  at  the  least.* 

The  length  of  time  which  was  allowed,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  30th  of  April,  before  the  shillino-s 
and  groats  were  to  be  reduced  in  their  current  value,  having  been  found  to  produce  a  great  advance  in  the 
prices  of  all  things,  another  proclamation  was  issued  in  June,  by  which  it  was  commanded,  that  they  should 
immediately  be  current  at  no  more  than  nine-pence  and  three-pence  respectively,  under  the  penalties  con- 
tained in  the  said  proclamation  of  the  30tli  of  April. ^ 

About  this  time  another  proclamation  was  issued,  which  first  recited  the  statutes  of  9th  Edward  III., 
17th  Richard  II.,  and  4th  Henry  IV.,  which  forbade  the  melting  of  coins  under  certain  penalties;  and  then 
stated  that  the  king  had,  to  his  great  loss,  diminished  the  value  of  his  money  by  several  proclamations,  in 
order  to  reduce  and  bring  his  coin  and  mints  to  better  estate  and  estimation,  for  his  honour,  the  benefit  of 
his  subjects,  and  the  commonwealth  of  the  realm,  and  other  his  dominions.  That  notwithstanding  the 
statutes  aforesaid,  and  his  majesty's  gracious  purposes,  as  above-stated,  divers  insatiable  and  greedy  persons, 
as  well  goldsmiths  and  others,  had  molten,  and  did  daily  melt,  the  current  money,  to  the  great  hurt,  etc. 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  the  great  burdening  and  utter  undoing  of  divers  and  many  of  the  said  offenders, 
if  his  majesty  should  use  and  extend  the  rigour  and  extremity  of  his  laws  against  them,  which  it  was  his 
intention  to  execute  and  do,  if  by  their  unlawful  doings  he  should  be  further  moved  and  occasioned  thereto. 
He  therefore  forbade  the  melting  of  any  coin  of  silver  current  within  the  realm,  to  make  vessel,  plate,  or 
any  other  thing,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  and  lose  to  his  highness  four  times  tiie  value  of  the  money  so  molten, 
and  further  to  sufier  imprisonment  and  other  punishment  at  his  will  and  pleasure.^ 

The  bringing  down  the  value  of  the  money  had  caused  so  great  an  alarm,  and  such  various  rumours 
were  spread  concerning  it,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  an  immediate  stop  to  them.  It  was  accord- 
ingly declared  by  proclamation,  on  the  18th  of  July,  that  the  king,  upon  the  publishing  of  the  last  procla- 
mation for  the  abasing  of  the  shilling  to  nine-pence,  was  minded  to  have  brought  his  coin  to  more  perfection 


'  A'ing's  Journal,  p.  24,  May  30th. 

^  Lotsnides,  p.  47. 

'  Sing's  Joumali  p.  24.  The  statutes  which  were  enforced 
were  of  the  3d  of  Henry  VII.  and  of  Richard  II.  and  respected 
the  exportation  of  bullion,  as  well  as  the  exchanges.  [Proclama- 
tion in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.] 

*  Id.  p.  23. 

'  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
The  date  of  the  day  of  the  month  is  omitted.  The  King's  Jour- 
nal states  that  on  the  2d  of  July  a  proclamation  to  this  eSect  was 
signed,  and  that  it  was  devised  that  it  should  be  proclaimed  in  all 
places  of  the  realm  within  one  day.  \_Journal,  p.  26.]  And  this 
he  says  was  done  upon  the  ninth  of  the  same  month.  [^Journat,  p. 
27.]     Sanders  also  gives  the  same  date,  for  he  says,  "on  the  ninth 


of  July  the  money  was  cried  down  one  fourth  part ;  and  forty 
dtiys  after,  another  fourth  part ;  so  that  the  whole  nation  was 
thereby  robbed  of  half  of  their  stock."  [Eng,lish  Schism,  page 
219.]  Burnet's  observation  on  this  passage  is  this  :  "  The  king's 
counsellors  found  the  coin  embased ;  and  they  were  either  to  let 
it  continue  in  that  state,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  state  of  the 
nation,  or  to  reduce  it  to  a  just  standard  ;  so  our  author  condemns 
them  for  correcting  what  they  found  amiss."  [Hist,  of  the  Refor- 
maiioji,  vol.  ii.  appendix,  part  ii.  p.  364.]  But  I  apprehend  that 
Sanders's  objection  was  to  the  manner  in  which  the  measure  was 
carried  into  execution,  by  which  the  burden  was  borne  by  indi- 
viduals, instead  of  being  laid  upon  the  nation  at  large. 

^  This  has  no  dale  of  the  month,  but  in  the  collection  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  it  is  placed  immediately  before  that  of  the 
18th  of  July. 
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of  fineness  than  it  was,  and  so  from  time  to  time  to  have  amended  it,  as  in  very  deed  it  was  his  purpose  to 
do,  with  all  the  speed  that  might  be.  But  that  it  Wcis  come  to  pass,  that,  by  spreading  of  false  and  untrue 
rumours,  the  prices  of  all  things  were  grown  e.xcessively,  by  reason  that  certain  lewd  persons,  of  their  own 
light  heads,  had  imagined,  that  because  his  highness  had  somewhat  abated  the  value  of  his  said  coin,  there- 
fore he  should  yet  more  abate  it,  wherefore  people,  on  account  of  that  rumour,  would  rather  keep  their  meat 
and  victuals  than  bring  them  to  market,  fearing  their  loss  in  the  fall  of  the  money,  whereof  followed  a 
scarcity  in  the  market.  And  as  this  greedy  restraining  of  them  who  had  plentifully,  had  bred  the  plague  of 
God  upon  them,  both  for  their  light  credit  and  for  their  insatiable  covetousness,  as  in  the  death  of  a  number 
of  them  had  of  late  been  seen,  so  the  king  forbade,  after  the  publication  of  the  proclamation,  all  his  subject* 
to  invent,  speak,  mutter,  or  devise  any  manner  of  tale,  news,  or  report,  either  touching  the  abasing  of  the 
said  coin,  or  that  in  any  manner  of  wise  might  sound  either  to  the  dishonour  of  his  majesty's  person,  or  the 
defacing  of  his  highness 's  proceedings,  or  of  his  council,  or  to  the  disquieting  of  his  subjects,  on  pain  of  six 
months'  imprisonment,  and  such  fine  to  his  majesty's  use  as  should  be  thought  meet  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace  in  the  county  where  the  offence  might  be  committed,  if  the  offender  should  be  able  to  pay  it  immedi- 
ately before  his  delivery,  but  if  not  able,  then  he  should  be  put  on  the  pillory,  and  one  of  his  ears  to  be  cut 
off,  or  both,  if  the  grievousness  of  his  offence  should  seem  to  the  justices,  etc.,  or  other  officers,  so  to  require. 
It  was  further  ordained,  that  he  who  should  hear  such  tale,  etc.,  and  not  immediately  reveal  it  to  some 
justice,  etc.,  should  incur  no  less  pain  than  the  first  offender  ;  and  that  the  like  punishment  should  be 
inflicted  upon  the  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  officer,  to  whom  the  accusation  should  be  given,  in  case  that, 
upon  the  trial  thereof,  he  should  not  put  the  effect  of  the  proclamation  in  execution  upon  the  offenders  ;  and 
that  the  accuser  of  such  officer  should  be  rewarded,  at  the  king's  hands,  for  the  uttering  and  declaration  of 
the  officer's  fault  in  not  executing  his  charge,  in  such  sort  as  they  should  have  good  cause  another  time  to 
watch  for  the  like.' 

The  severity  of  this  proclamation  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  appears,  from  the  king's  journal,  that 
in  less  than  one  month  from  the  date  of  it,  the  current  value  of  the  base  coins  was  still  further  diminished: 
the  testoon  being  cried  down  from  nine-pence  to  sixpence,  the  groat  from  three-pence  to  two-pence,  the  two- 
pence to  one  penny,  the  penny  to  a  halfpenny,  the  halfpenny  to  a  farthing,  etc.  f  which  proves  that  the 
people  had  but  too  much  cause  for  alarm. 

Cowper,  in  his  Chronicle,  has  given  a  melancholy  description  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  from  these 
alterations  in  the  value  of  the  coins,  for  their  substance  lay  chiefly  in  that  kind  of  monev,  whereas  "the 
richer  sorte,  partely  by  friendship,  understanding  the  thing  before  hande,  dyd  put  that  kinde  of  money  away; 
partely,  knowyng  the  basenesse  of  the  coyne,  kept  in  store  none  but  good  golde  and  olde  syluer,  that  would 
not  bryng  anye  losse."^ 

On  the  6th  of  September,  it  appears  that  the  state  of  the  coinage  was  taken  into  consideration.  A 
note  of  it  is  thus  entered  in  the  king's  journal : — 

sum,  p.  4o].  From  an  account  of  the  money  which  was  raised  by 
sale  of  the  effects  of  Alice  Arden,  Thomas  Morsby,  and  others, 
who  were  executed  for  the  murder  of  Thomas  Arden,  it  appears 
that  there  were  lost  by  the  abasing,  or  fall  of  the  money,  60  pounds. 
[Jacobus  Hist,  of  Faversham,  appendix,  No.  viii.  p.  202].  In  short 
the  whole  of  the  proceeding  was  so  unpopular  that  when  Home, 
Dean  of  Durham,  declared  a  secret  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of 
Westmorland,  in  1552,  he  accused  him  of  an  intention  to  make  a 
proclamation  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  coin,  to  please  the  people, 
because  he  saw  them  grudge  at  the  fall.  [ATh^'s  Journal^  p.  59]. 
The  king's  officers,  it  seems,  made  undue  advantage  of  the  allow- 
ance which  was  granted  to  them  upon  the  fall  of  money.  Whaley, 
receiver  of  Yorkshire,  confessed  that  lie  borrowed  divers  sums  of 
money  for  that  purpose,  for  which  he  had  allowance,  and  that  he 
gained  500/.  at  one  crying  down,  the  wliole  sum  being  2000/.,  and 
above,      [finjs  Journal,  p.  50]. 


'    Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

-  Biiniefs  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  Iiecords,p.  29. 
I  have  never  met  with  the  proclamation  for  this  second  abasing  of 
the  coins.  It  is  noticed  in  the  Chronicles  of  Fabian,  Holinshed, 
and  Stow.  The  smaller  pieces,  under  the  groat,  are  now  for  the 
first  time  mentioned.  Is  it  possible  that  they  should  not  have  been 
reduced  in  value  before? 

■*  The  third  part  of  Lanquet's  Chronicle  was  written  by  Tho- 
mas Cowper,  afterward  Bishop  of  Winchester.  [Xicholson's  Eng- 
lish Historical  Library,  p.  71].  The  extract  above  is  from  folio  351. 
Some  idea  of  the  loss  which  many  persons  sustained  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  facts : — A  college  lost,  by  the  first  proclama- 
tion, dated  July  9—29/.  lis.  S^d.  out  of  118/.  Gs.  lid.:  and  by  the 
second  proclamation,  on  the  17th  of  .August  immediately  following, 
15/.  Is.  out  of  4oL  3s.  which  was  a  fourth  and  a  third  part  of  every 
one's  cash  in  less  than  forty  days.      [^Fleetwood* s  Chronicon  Pretio- 
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"  Deliberation  touching  the  coin:  memorandum,  tliat  there  were  divers  standards;  nine  ounces  fine; 
a  few  eight  ounces  fine,  as  ill  as  four,  because  although  that  was  fine,  yet  a  shilling  was  reckoned  for  two 
shillings;'  six  ounces;  very  many  four  ounces;  many  also  three  ounces,  130,000Z.  now  of  late.  Whereupon 
agreed  that  the  testourn  being  called  to  sixpence,  four  with  help  of  six  should  make  ten  fine;  eight  fine  with 
help  of  nine,  being  fewer  than  those  of  eight,  should  make  ten  ounces  fine ;  the  two  ounces  of  allay  should 
quit  the  charges  of  minting;  and  those  of  three-pence  being  but  few,  should  be  turned  to  a  standard  of  four 
of  farthings,  and  halfpence  and  pence,  for  to  serve  for  the  poor  people,  because  the  merchants  made  no 
exchange  of  it,  and  the  sum  was  not  great.  Also,  to  bear  the  charges,  for  because  it  was  thought  that  few 
or  none  were  left  of  nine  ounces  fine,  eight  ounces  were  naught,  and  six  ounces  were  two  ways  devised,  one 
without  any  craft,  the  other  was  not  fully  six,  of  which  kind  was  not  a  few."^ 

This  very  obscure  passage  is  thus  explained  by  Mr.  Folkes ;  "  It  seems  to  have  been  agreed,  that  the 
new  pieces  should  be  minted  of  silver  ten  ounces  in  the  pound  weight  fine,  which  it  was  thought  might  then 
be  done  without  any  further  great  loss,  as  the  testoons  were  already  reduced  to  the  value  of  six  pennies  each. 
For  it  was  judged  that  a  pound  weight  of  testoons  six  ounces  in  the  pound  fine,  added  to  another  pound 
weight  of  those  four  ounces  fine,  would  together  furnish  a  pound  of  bullion  ten  ounces  fine :  and  again,  that 
a  pound  weight  of  the  testoons  of  eight  ounces  fine,  together  with  two  ninth  parts  of  a  pound  weight  of  those 
of  nine  ounces  fine,  and  which  were  fewer  in  number  than  the  others,  would,  in  like  manner,  without  further 
loss,  furnish  a  pound  of  bullion  also  ten  ounces  fine.  But  it  was  further  intended,  that  the  new  pennies, 
halfpennies,  and  farthings,  should  still  be  coined  of  silver  only  four  ounces  in  the  pound  fine ;  and  that  as  it 
was  apprehended  there  would  arise  from  thence  a  considerable  profit  to  the  king,  that  profit  would  serve  to 
pay  the  extraordinary  charges  of  this  re-coinage,  and  to  make  good  the  loss  that  might  arise  from  the  want 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  testoons  of  nine  ounces  fine,  as  also  the  loss  upon  such  of  the  coins,  particularly 
upon  many  of  those  of  six  ounces  fine,  as  were  supposed  to  have  been  really  made  baser  than  their  appointed 
standards.  "^  This,  he  says,  he  takes  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage ;  but  to  his  explanation  there 
seems  to  be  several  objections.  It  is  diificult  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the  uniting  of  one  pound  of  silver 
of  six  ounces  fine  with  another  pound  of  four  ounces  fine,  can  produce  a  compound  of  ten  ounces  fine  ;  by 
which  is  meant  ten  ounces  of  fine  silver  and  two  of  allay.  The  compound  would  in  fact  consist  of  ten  ounces 
of  fine  silver  and  fourteen  ounces  of  allay ;  or  would,  in  other  words,  be  silver  of  five  ounces  fine  only.  In 
like  manner,  a  pound  of  eight  ounces  fine,  and  two  ninth  parts  of  a  pound  of  nine  ounces  fine  (supposing  such 
a  proportion  should  have  been  intended),  would  not  give  a  compound  of  nine  ounces  fine,  but  of  a  quality  con- 
siderably inferior.  I  have,  however,  given  Mr.  Folkes's  explanation,  because  I  am  myself  unable  to  affix  any 
precise  meaning  to  this  passage  in  the  king's  journal.  The  determination  appears  never  to  have  been  acted 
upon ;  for,  by  the  indenture  of  the  following  year,  the  silver  coins  were  restored  almost  to  tlie  purity  of  the 
ancient  standard. 

On  the  9tli  of  September  a  proclamation  was  set  forth  touching  the  prices  of  cattle,  and  various  other 
articles  of  provision,  which  the  king  says,  "  were  after  a  reasonable  price,  not  fully  so  good  cheap  as  when 
the  coin  was  at  the  perfectest,  but  within  a  fifth  part  of  it,  or  thereabouts."^ 


'  From  these  words  Mr.  Folkes  collects,  "  That  besides  the 
monies  of  four  ounces  fine,  six  ounces  fine,  and  three  ounces  fine, 
which  are  all  that  are  mentioned  in  the  indentures  and  commis- 
sions that  we  know  of,  there  were  also  some  others  of  eight  ounces 
fine,  and  nine  ounces  fine;  and  that  in  the  moneys  of  eight  ounces 
fine  in  particular,  one  shilling  was  of  no  more  value  than 
another  of  only  four  ounces  fine,  as  being  of  only  half  the 
weight,  though  it  was  as  fine  again.  Xow  as  tlie  sliillings  of 
four  ounces  fine  were  by  the  table  of  the  weight  of  120  grains 
each,  the  others  of  nine  ounces  fine  and  eight  ounces  fine,  and 
which  were  of  the  same  value,  must  have  weighed  33  grains  and 
one  third,  and  60  grains  respectively.     If  therefore  among  the 


shillings  of  the  first  five  years  of  his  reign,  such  should  really  be 
found  as  agree  sufficiently  with  these  weights,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  they  are  of  the  standards  above  mentioned,  and  some 
of  the  pieces  alluded  to  above."  [Table  of  Silver  Coiiis,  p.  29, 
note  *.] 

-  Kin^s  Journal,  p,  31. 

3  Table  of  English  Silver  Coins,  p.  38. 

'  Xing' s  Journal,  p.  31.  In  equity  the  prices  should  have 
been  raised  one.third  to  have  been  equal  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
monev. 
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And,  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  another  proclamation  forbade  the  melting  do«Ti  of  the  nine-pence 

testoon,  and  the  sixpence  (which  had  been  much  practised  for  gain),  upon  pain  to  incur  the  penalty  of  the 

laws.* 

The  reformation  of  the  coinage  began,  at  this  time,  to  he  attended  to  with  considerable  diligence. 

Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  this  month,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord  great  master,  and  the  master  of  the 

horse,  were  directed  to  meet  at  London,  for  the  ordering  of  the  coin,  etc.'^ 

And,  on  the  20th,  "  the  Lords  at  London  having  tried  all  kinds  of  stamping,  both  of  the  fineness  of 
9,  8,  6,  4,  and  3,  proved  that,  without  any  loss  but  sufFerable,  the  coin  might  be  brought  to  eleven  ounces 
fine.  For  whereas  it  was  thought  before  that  the  testourn  was,  through  ill  officers  and  ministers,  corrupted, 
it  was  tried,  that  it  had  the  valuation  just,  by  eight  sundry  kinds  of  melting;  and  400/.  of  sterling  money,  a 
testourn  being  but  sixpence,  made  400/.  eleven  ounces  fine  of  money  sterling."^ 

"  Whereupon,  on  the  22d,  they  reported  the  same,  and  then  it  was  concluded  that  the  testourn  should 
be  eleven  ounces  fine,  the  proportion  of  the  pences  according  to  the  gold ;  so  that  five  shillings  of  silver 
should  be  worth  five  of  gold."  ^ 

On  the  24th  is  the  following  entry  in  his  majesty's  journal :  "  Agreed  that  the  stamp  of  the  shilling 
and  sixpence  should  be  on  one  side  a  king  painted  to  the  shoulders  in  parliament  robes,  with  a  chain  of  the 
order.  Five  shillings  of  silver,  and  half  five  shillings,  should  be  a  king  on  horseback,  armed  with  a  naked 
sword  hard  to  his  breast.  Also  that  York's  mint,  Throgmorton's  in  the  Tower,  should  go  and  work  the  fine 
standard.  In  the  citj'  of  York  and  Canterbury  should  the  small  money  be  wrought  of  a  baser  state.  Officers 
for  the  same  were  appointed."' 

The  commission  for  tlie  making  of  five  shillings,  half  five  shillings,  groats,''  and  sixpences,  eleven 
ounces  fine,  and  pence,  with  halfpence  and  farthings,  four  ounces  fine,  was  followed,  and  signed,  on  the  1st 
of  October  following.' 

This  commission  is  not  known  to  exist,  but  it  was  probably  for  the  appointment  of  the  same  persons  as 
acted  under  an  instrument  of  that  kind  in  the  year  1550.  Stow  has  recorded  the  proclamation  for  the 
currency  of  these  coins  upon  the  30th  of  October.  He  calls  them  new  coins  both  of  silver  and  gold,  that  is, 
sovereigns  of  thirtj'  shillings,  angels  of  ten  shillings,  a  piece  of  silver  of  five  shillings  sterling,  the  second 
piece  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling,  the  third  piece  a  shilling  of  twelve-pence  sterling,  the  fourth 


'  Xmg's  Journal,  p.  31.  On  this  proclamation  Mr.  Folkes  ob- 
serveSj  **  that  as  the  common  teslon  was  already  called  down  to  sis 
pennies,  this  ninepenny  teston  must  have  been  of  a  different  sort ; 
and  may  be  concluded  to  have  been  that  of  the  36th  of  Henry'VII  I., 
which  being  of  the  goodness  of  six  ounces  fine,  and  of  the  same 
weight  as  the  teston  of  foiur  ounces  fine,  was  consequently  worth  nine 
pennies  when  the  other  was  reduced  to  sis.  The  sispenny-piece, 
also  here  mentioned,  was  possibly  the  side-faced  groat  of  the  ISth 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  which  being  of  old  standard  silver,  and  of  the 
weight  of  42  grains,  was  very  nearly  of  the  same  value  as  the  last 
reduced  teston. 

But  here,  says  he,  arises  a  diiEculty  with  regard  to  the 
profit  that  could  be  made  by  thus  melting  down  these  pieces  ;  for 
as  they  were,  in  proportion  to  the  common  testons,  of  no  greater 
value  than  what  they  are  here  supposed  to  have  run  for,  no  profit 
could  arise  from  such  a  misdemeanor.  The  gunhole  groats  were, 
in  proportion  to  the  sispenny  teston,  worth  no  more  than  five 
pennies  each,  and  therefore,  if  allowed  to  pass  for  sispennies,  went 
above  their  value.  The  old  groats,  indeed,  that  were  coined  from 
the  4th  year  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  18th  of  Henry  VIII.,  if  they 
had  also  course  for  six  pennies,  might  possibly  be  melted  with 
some  advantage  ;  for  weighing  4S  grains  each,  those  among  them 
that  were  undiminished,  and  of  near  their  full  weight,  were  worth 
about  three  farthings  more  than  the  sixpenny  teston.  But  I 
should  be  apt  to  think  there  were  now  very  few  of  the  older  and 
VOL.  I. 


better  coins  stirring  in  business :  for  all  that  could  be  come  at  had 
already  been  coined  down  for  profit  into  the  baser  species;  and 
those  few  that  remained  were  only  such  as  had  been  preserved, 
and  kept  up  in  the  private  boards  of  carefiil,  timorous  people, 
when  the  coin  was  first  debased.  I  shotild  therefore  think,  upon 
the  whole,  that  either  this  proclamation  was  grounded  upon  some 
mistaken  apprehension  of  the  facts  to  which  it  relates ;  or  that 
those  facts  were  really  such  as  had  been  committed  before  the  base 
money  was  reduced,  and  whilst  the  exorbitant  price  set  upon 
silver,  and  the  general  confusion  in  the  coin,  might  afford  prospects 
of  considerable  gain  from  such  evil  practices.  \^Tabfe  of  Silver 
Coins,  p.  40.]  I  suspect  that  the  king  was  inaccurate  in  his  state- 
ment, and  that  the  profit  arose  from  some  of  the  base  coins  being 
finer  than  they  were  estimated  to  be,  which  these  persons  had  dis- 
covered, and  which  the  government  afterwards  foimd  to  be  so,  as 
appears  from  the  liiiig's  Journal,  p.  31. 

'  King's  Journal,  p.  31. 

3  Id.  ibid. 

*  Idem,  p.  32. 

5  Id.  ibid. 

^  There  were  now  no  fourpenny  pieces  coined  ;  this  word  was 
therefore  wrote  for  shillings,  or  meant  such  pieces,  as  in  Stow, 
"  a  groat,  which  was  in  value  l"2d."  anno  1504.  'iFolkes's  Table 
of  Silver  Coins,  p.  43,  note  •.] 

'  King's  Journal,  p.  32. 
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piece  of  sixpence  sterling.  Of  smaller  money,  a  penny  of  the  double  rose,  not  sterling  but  base,  and 
halfpenny  of  the  single  rose,  the  third  piece  a  farthing  with  a  port-close.' 

Previously  to  this,  on  the  13th  of  the  month,  there  appears  in  the  king's  journal  an  entry  of  the 
signing  of  a  proclamation  touching  the  calling  in  of  testourns  and  groats,  that  they  who  listed  might  come  to 
the  mint  and  have  fine  silver  of  twelve-pence  for  two  testourns.^ 

If  the  king's  statement  be  correct,  that  the  coinage  of  silver  above-mentioned  was  only  eleven  ounces 
fine,  then  it  should  seem  that  the  following  indenture  was  not  executed  until  the  year  1532,  as  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  commission  for  a  coinage  of  one  standard,  and  an  indenture  for  another  of  different  fineness, 
should  both  have  been  issued  in  the  same  year.  Lowndes,  who  has  preserved  the  latter,  gives  only  the  date 
of  his  sixth  year,  which  includes  the  space  from  January  28,  1551-2,  to  the  same  day  in  1532-3. 

1552.  By  that  indenture  a  pound  weight  of  gold,  of  the  old  standard,  was  coined  into  thirty-six 
pounds  by  tale;  to  wit,  twenty-four  sovereigns  at  thirty  shillings  a-piece,  seventy-two  angels  at  ten  shillings 
each,  or  half-angels  in  proportion. 

A  pound  weight  of  crown  gold  of  twenty-two  carats  fine,  and  two  carats  allay,  was  coined  into  thirty- 
three  pounds  by  tale ;  viz.  thirty-three  sovereigns  at  twenty  shillings  a-piece,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
crowns,  with  their  respective  halves  in  proportion. 

A  pound  weight  of  silver  consisting  of  eleven  ounces  one  penny-weight  fine,  and  nineteen  penny- 
weights allay,  was  coined  into  three  pounds  by  tale;  viz.  twelve  crowns,  or  twenty-four  half-crowns,  or 
sixty  shillings,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  sixpences,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  threepences,  or  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  pence,  or  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  halfpence,  or  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty  farthings.^ 

By  a  letter  from  the  mint-master  of  York  (directed  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  the  lord  marquis 
of  Winchester,  and  others  of  his  majesty's  most  honorable  privy  council),  touching  a  direction  to  stay 
further  uttering  of  the  small  base  monies  coined  in  that  mint,  it  appears,  that  they  had  received  letters, 
dated  March  26  and  29,  and,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  first  of  them,  had  stayed  the  base  standard  of  all 
small  monies,  and  in  compliance  with  the  second,  would  do  their  bounden  duties  for  the  punishment  of  such 
offenders  as  they  had  mentioned  in  their  letters  to  the  privy  council.  It  seems  that  they  had  coined  only 
eight  pounds  of  such  monies,  the  whole  of  which  was  at  that  time  almost  dispatched  to  the  subjects  according 
to  their  indenture.* 

The  above-mentioned  orders,  respecting  the  base  small  coins,  it  is  probable  were  occasioned  by  a 
resolution  of  the  council  to  proceed  immediately  upon  the  improvement  of  the  money,  which  was  carried 
into  execution  by  the  last  indenture.  As  it  was  provided  therein,  that  small  money  of  good  silver  should 
be  coined,  it  became  necessary  to  stop  any  proceedings  under  the  commission  which  authorized  the  striking 
it  of  base  allay. 

In  the  kings 's  journal  under  the  28th  of  April,  he  says,  the  charges  of  the  mints  were  diminished  1400/. 
and  there  were  left  600/.^ 

From  another  entry,  of  the  7th  of  the  next  month,  it  should  seem  that  interest  of  money  had  been  for 
some  time  at  fourteen  per  cent.* 

On  the  18th  of  that  month  it  was  appointed  that  money  should  be  cried  down  in  Ireland,  after  a  pay, 
which  was  of  money  at  Midsummer  next.  In  the  mean  season  the  thing  to  be  kept  secret  and  close.  Also 
that  Pirry,  the  mint-master,  taking  with  him  Mr.  Brabazon,  chief  treasurer  of  the  realm,  should  go  to  the 

whether  he  had  any  connexion  with  Sharrington  in  the  frauds 
which  lie  practised  upon  tlie  mint  at  Bristol. 

^  Lowndes,  p.  47.  By  this  indenture  standard  gold  was  to 
standard  silver  as  12  to  1,  and  crown  gold  as  11  to  I.  Three- 
pences were  now  first  coined. 

'  Hart.  MSS.  38.  I'olio  249.  This  letter  bears  date  on  the 
9th  of  April  1552,  and  is  signed  by  George  Gale,  John  Winde, 


*  Stow^s  CliTonicIe,  under  the  year  1551.  The  pieces  of  five 
shillings,  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  of  sixpennies,  were 
now  first  made  current. 

'  King's  Journal,  p.  33.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  that 
is  on  the  30th  of  November,  1551,  Francis  Digby,  gentleman,  of 
Garroden,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  had  a  free  pardon  for  the 
counterfeiting  of  shillings  and  groats,  made  of  copper  and  tin,  and 
of  rialls  and  crowns,  resembling  tlie  king's  money,  and  for  issuing  and  Richard  Lee. 

the  same.     [Pat.  5  E.  VI.  pt.  3,  m.  3.     Bi/mer,  vol.  xv.  p.  292.]       I  '  Page  46. 

Digby  is  described  as  of  Bristol  as  well  as  of  Garroden.     Qu.  ?  ^  Id. 
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mines,  and  see  what  profit  might  be  taken  of  the  ore  the  almains  had  digged  in  a  mine  of  silver;  and  if  it 
would  quit  cost,  or  more,  to  go  forward  withal,  if  not,  to  leave  off,  and  discharge  all  the  almains.' 

According  to  an  entry  in  his  majesty's  journal,  it  appears  that  the  mint-masters,  and  others,  that  had  a 
doing  in  the  mint,  were  to  have  their  appointments  no  otherwise  than  durante  bene  placito.- 

Under  the  10th  of  June  it  is  thus  stated,  "Whereas  it  was  agreed  [i.  e.  upon  the  18th  of  May  above] 
that  there  should  be  a  pay  now  made  to  Ireland  of  5000/.,  and  then  the  money  to  be  cried  down,  it  was 
appointed  that  .3000  weight  which  I  had  in  the  Tower,  should  be  carried  thither,  and  coined  at  three  denar. 
fine,  and  that  incontinent  the  coin  should  be  cried  down."^ 

If  his  majesty  did  not  mistake  in  his  three  denar.  this  was  a  coinage  infinitely  more  base  than  any  ever 
before  devised,  three  parts  only  in  two  hundred  and  forty  (according  to  the  usual  mode  of  estimating  the 
fineness  of  silver  by  the  pound  weight)  being  fine.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  baseness  of  the  coins, 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  transaction  was  highly  disgraceful. 

In  this  year  a  statute  was  made,  which  prohibited  the  exchange  of  coined  gold,  coined  silver,  or  money, 
for  more  than  its  current  value,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  whole  of  the  money  so  exchanged,  and  of  one 
whole  year's  imprisonment,  and  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure  on  both  the  receiver  and  payer. ''  This  statute 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  an  act  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  statute  5,  chapter  12;  and  was 
necessary  because  the  good  money  which  was  coined  under  the  indenture  of  this  year,  was  bought  up  with 
old  bad  money  at  a  premium,  and  hoarded.' 

By  another  statute,  which  was  made  in  this  year,  that  of  the  37th  Henry  VIII.  was  repealed,  and  usury 
was  absolutely  forbidden." 

On  the  8th  of  July  it  was  appointed  that  fifty  pounds  weight  of  gold  should  be  coined  after  the  new 
standard,  to  carry  about  in  the  Progress  that  year,  which  made  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling.^ 

A  commission  was  granted  out,  upon  the  18th  of  November,  to  Sir  Richard  Cotton,  Sir  John  Gates, 
Sir  Robert  Bowes,  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  to  examine  the  account  of  the  fall  of  money,  by  the  two  pro- 
claraations.8 

In  a  discourse,  drawn  up  by  the  king  himself,  concerning  the  reformation  of  abuses,  his  majesty  states, 
amongst  other  things,  the  unlawful  practices  of  the  merchants,  who  instead  of  adventuring  to  bring  in 
foreign  commodities,  loitered  at  home,  and  occupied  exchange  of  money,  and  clandestinely  conveyed  bullion 
out  of  the  realm.9 

1553.  These  practices  occasioned  a  statute  to  be  made,  in  his  seventh  year,  by  which  the  act  of  the 
17th  of  Edward  IV.  chapter  1,  touching  the  transporting  of  gold  and  silver,  was  continued  for  twenty  years.'" 
The  severe  provisions  of  this  statute  were  afterwards  modified  by  a  proclamation,  dated  upon  the  18th  of 
June  in  the  same  year,  which  licensed  all  merchants  and  others,  lawfully  passing  beyond  the  seas,  to  carry 
with  them,  for  their  reasonable  costs  and  expenses,  the  sum  of  four  pounds  of  any  money  current  within  the 
realm,  or  any  rings  or  signets  of  gold  or  silver  upon  their  fingers,  the  said  statute,  or  any  other,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

Another  bill,  which  was  brought  into  the  House  at  the  same  time  with  the  above,  to  make  it  felony  to 
give  for  any  of  the  current  coins  of  the  kingdom  above  what  was  appointed  by  the  king's  proclamation,  was 
rejected.'^ 

In  the  preamble  of  an  act  for  the  grant  of  a  subsidy,  and  two  fifteenths  and  tenths  to  the  king  by  the 
temporalty,  which  was  passed  in  this  year,  various  causes  were  assigned  for  the  want  of  money,  and,  amongst 

'  Sing's  Journal,  p.  47.  i              *  Stat.  5  and  6  E.  VI.  chap.  20. 

Id.  p.  50.  7  xin^'s  Journal,  p.  53.     There  is  a  mistake  in  the  quantity 

Id.  p.  01.  I       of  coin  which  fifty  pounds  weight  of  gold  would  make.     Instead 

*  Statute  5  and  6  E.  VI.  chap.  19.     This  statute  not  apply-  of  loOL  it  should  be  1500/. 

iogto  the  purchase  of  gold  coins  at  a  higher  rate  than  their  cur-  s   Fiw's  JournaL  o   61 
rent  value  with  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  silver,  or 

„•!,„,  .„i„„,    •        J  u    .1,          J  u     I      •.           ^       J  Burnet's  Hist,  of  Ueformalion,  rol.  ii.     Secords,  p.  66. 

other  tokens,  issued  by  the  said  bank,  it  was  found  necessary  to  J      j                '                               >  r      -^ 

pass  a  particular  act  to  prevent  that  practice  in  the  51st  year  of  '°  ^'^'-  '  ^-  ^''-  '^'"'P-  ^• 

George  III.  chap.  127.  "  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

'  iMfe,  p.  215.  19  p„i  jgi^_  ui.  267. 
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the  rest,  the  great  loss  which  had  been  sustained  by  the  king,  "  in  reducing  a  part  of  his  coin  from  a  notable 
baseness  unto  a  fine  standard,  by  the  which  his  majesty  lacketh  a  great  private  gain  in  his  mints,  being  now 
worth  no  revenue  at  all,  but  rather  chargeable,  and  the  rest  of  which  coin  we  trust  he  will  shortly  reduce  to 
like  fineness." ' 

About  the  same  time  the  king,  at  the  request  of  the  council  of  Ireland,  commanded,  by  proclamation, 
that  the  Irish  groats,  which  had  too  much  brass  allay,  should  pass  only  for  two-pence  in  value,  which  con- 
duced very  much  to  the  good  of  the  people.* 

The  hopes,  however,  which  these  well-judged  acts  had  raised  were  soon  disappointed,  for  the  king  died 
upon  the  6th  of  July  in  this  year,  and  left  the  great  M'ork,  which  he  had  almost  accomplished,  incomplete. 
We  shall  see,  hereafter,  in  what  manner  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  queen  Elizabeth,  to  whom  the  chief 
merit  has  been  unjustly  ascribed,  for  she  only  walked  in  the  steps  of  her  royal  brother,  whose  perseverance 
had  nearly  surmounted  the  chief  difficulties  which  opposed  the  arduous  undertaking. 

There  is  in  the  mint  the  copy  of  an  indenture  dated  on  the  11th  of  June,  7th  Edward  VI.,  for  making 
small  base  monies  only  three  ounces  fine.  As  this  date  is  so  near  to  the  time  of  his  death,  it  is  probable 
that  the  indenture  was  never  executed,  or  at  least  that  the  conditions  of  it  never  were  complied  with.  Coins 
of  that  standard  were,  however,  struck  in  the  next  reign.^ 

On  his  silver  coin  he  is  styled  edwardus  vi.  dei  gratia  anglie  et  francie  et  hibernie  rex. 
In  addition  to  the  mottos  on  the  reverse  of  his  father's  coins  will  be  found,  timor  domini  fons  vite, 
and  iNiMicos  ejus  induam  confusione. 

His  gold  coins  bear  the  same  style,  but  have  either  on  the  obverse  or  reverse,  jesus  autem  transiens 

PER    MEDIUM    ILLORUM  IBAT,    Or  SCUTUM  FIDEI    PROTEGET    EUM,   Or  PER    CRUCEM  TUAM    SALVA   NOS    CHRISTE 

redemptor,  or  lucerna  pedibus  meis  verbum  tuum.^ 

Some  remarks  upon  the  types  will  be  found  in  the  explanation  of  the  plates.  His  style  on  the  great 
seal  was  the  same  as  that  upon  the  last  of  Henry  VIII. 

His  Mints  were  at — 

civiTAS  BRisTOLiE.     Bristol.  civitas  cantor.     Canterburj'.  civitas  eboraci.     York.  cititas  London.    London. 

Dublin.  Soutliwark. 


MARY, 

On  her  accession  to  the  throne,  in  1553,  found  the  coinage  nearly  reduced  to  a  perfect  standard,  by  the  wise 
determinations  and  unwearied  exertions  of  the  late  king. 

The  popularity  which  these  exertions  had  obtained  for  him  she  appears  to  have  been  willing  to  share, 
without  foregoing,  at  the  same  time,  the  advantages  arising  from  the  debasing  of  the  coins.  Accordingly, 
soon  after  her  entry  into  London,  on  the  3d  of  August,  she  issued  a  proclamation,  from  the  words  of  which 
it  mio-ht  be  concluded  that  she  was  resolved  to  bring  the  silver  to  the  old  sterling,  whilst,  in  fact,  as  will 
appear  from  an  indenture  of  this  year,  it  was  her  determination  to  debase  it. 

This  proclamation  is  curious,  on  account  of  its  disagreement  with  the  indenture ;  I  shall  therefore  give 
its  preamble  somewhat  at  length.  It  begins  with  stating,  that  the  queen,  of  her  great  and  abundant 
clemency,  callino-  to  her  gracious  remembrance  what  great  and  intolerable  charges  have  come  and  chanced 
most  especially  unto  her  highness,  and  also  to  her  loving  subjects,  as  well  by  reason  of  these  base  monies  of 
late  made  within  her  realm,  as  also  by  great  quantities  of  the  like  base  monies  made  and  counterfeit  in  other 
realms,  and  issued  ^\4thin  this  her  grace's  realm.  For  the  tender  zeal  her  grace  beareth  to  her  loving  sub- 
jects, in  nowise  can  longer  suffer  the  same  inconveniency,  but  is  full)/  resolved  and  determined,  with  all  con- 
venient speed,  to  cause  to  be  made  and  set  forth  certain  coins,  as  well  of  gold  as  silver,  of  the  perfect  Jineness, 
accordino'  to  the  rates  hereafter  ensuing.  Which  should  redound  much  to  her  highness's  honour,  and  to  the 
great  wealth,  commodity,  and  profit  of  her  loving  subjects. 

'  Statute  7  E.  VI.  ch.  12.  I  '  Folkes,  p.  48,  note  *. 

'  Simon,  p.  3-5.  1  *  Snellings  Gold  Coins,  p.  16,  and  Plate  iii.  No.  8. 
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Wherefore  her  majesty  hath  ordered,  and  established  to  be  made  within  her  mints,  these  several  coins, 
as  well  of  SILVER  in  fineness  of  the  standard  sterling,  as  also  of  gold,  as  hereafter  ensueth;  that  is  to 
say,  the  whole  sovereign,  which  shall  be  current  within  all  her  realms  and  dominionsTor  thirty  shillings  of  the 
lawful  money  of  England.  The  half-sovereign  to  be  called  the  royal  of  gold,  and  current  at  fifteen  shillings. 
The  angel,  to  be  current  at  ten  shillings,  and  the  half-angel  at  five.  All  these  of  fine  gold.  Of  silver,  the 
groat,  to  be  current  for  four-pence,  the  half-groat  for  two-pence,  and  the  penny  for  one.  All  which  coins  all 
persons  within  her  dominions  (the  realm  of  Ireland  only  excepted,  forasmuch  as  her  highness's  coins  have 
there  a  special  standard),  are  commanded  to  receive  at  the  rates  aforesaid,  upon  pain  of  her  highness's  dis- 
pleasure, and  to  be  further  punished  as  shall  seem  to  her  grace  most  convenient. 

All  base  monies  which  have  been  reduced  to  the  value  of  a  lower  rate,  to  be  current  as  they  are  at  this 
day,  and  as  they  are  declared  in  the  proclamation  last  made,  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  VI.  in  that  behalf, 
until  such  time  as  her  highness,  with  the  advice  of  her  council,  shall  take  further  order  touching  the  same. 
Given  at  our  manor  of  Richmond,  on  the  '20th  day  of  August,  in  the  first  year  of  our  most  prosjjerous  reign.^ 

This  proclamation  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  provisions  in  the  indenture  respecting  the  silver,  which 
was  appointed  to  be  no  more  than  eleven  ounces  fine;  that  is,  one  pennyweight  worse  than  by  the  indenture 
of  the  sixth  of  Edward  VI.,  instead  of  being  restored  to  the  old  standard  of  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights 
fine.  One  pound  of  this  silver  was  to  be  coined  into  three  pounds  by  tale,  and  a  pound  of  gold  of  the  old 
standard  into  thirty-six  pounds  by  tale,  as  in  the  last  indenture  of  the  sixth  of  Edward  Vl.i 

According  to  the  special  standard  for  the  coins  of  Ireland,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  proclamation  above, 
the  queen  ordered,  this  year,  shillings,  groats,  two-penny  pieces,  and  probably  pennies,  to  be  struck  for  that 
kingdom,  but  of  as  coarse  and  base  a  metal  as  any  made  use  of  in  the  two  last  reigns.  Forty  of  these  shill- 
ings, /  suppose,  went  to  the  pound  troy,  and  weighed  each  one  hundred  and  forty-four  grains,  the  groats 
forty-eight  grains,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  the  pound,  and  the  twopenny  pieces  twenty-four 
grains,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  forty  pieces  to  the  pound.3 

In  the  first  session  of  the  parliament  which  met  on  the  3th  of  October,  in  this  year,  an  act  was  passed, 
by  which  all  treasons  were  limited  to  the  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III.''  As  this  act  repealed,  amono-st 
others,  the  3d  Henry  V.  chap.  6,  which  made  it  treason  to  clip,  wash,  or  file  money,  those  practices  increased 
so  much  in  the  following  reign  that  it  was  found  necessary  again  to  declare  them  to  be  treason. s 

By  a  statute  which  was  enacted  in  the  second  session  of  the  same  parliament,  it  was  made  treason 
to  falsely  forge  or  counterfeit  any  coins  of  gold  or  silver  which  were  not  the  proper  coins  of  the  realm,  but 
which  were  or  should  be  current  within  the  same  by  the  consent  of  the  queen,  her  heirs  and  successors.  The 
reason  for  this  was  assigned  in  the  preamble,  where  it  was  stated  that,  forasmuch  as  by  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
small,  and  no  due  and  condign  punishment  was  at  that  time  provided  for  the  ofi"ence,  therefore  evil  disposed 
persons  were  encouraged  and  boldened  daily  to  perpetrate  and  commit  it." 

1333-4.  By  a  proclamation  dated  on  the  4th  of  March  in  her  first  year,  the  French  crowns  of  the  sun, 
being  of  just  standard,  fineness,  and  v.-eigiit,  were  commanded  to  be  current  at  the  value  of  six  shillings  and 
four-pence,  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  a  proclamation  in  the  late  king's  reign,"  on  pain  of  imprisonment, 
and  further  punishment  at  her  highness's  pleasure.*  And,  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month,  the  following  coins 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  at  these  rates ;  viz. 


'  Her  majesty  had  now  reigned  no  more  than  forty-five  days, 
reckoning  from  the  death  of  king  Edvrard  ;  and  not  more  than  a 
month,  from  the  overthrow  of  that  party  which  espoused  the 
interests  of  the  unfortunate  Jane  Grey.  Too  sliort  a  period  to 
justify  the  use  of  so  strong  an  epitliet. 

^  Lowndes,  pp  24  and  49.  Leake  and  Folkes  date  this  pro- 
clamation upon  the  4th  of  September,  but  erroneously.  I  believe 
that  they  copied  Stow.  According  to  Leake  this  indenture  bore 
the  same  date  as  the  proclamation,  i.e.  the  SOlh  of  August,  and 
was  made  with  Thomas  Egerton,  Thomas  Stanley,  and  others, 
who  covenanted  to  make  of  gold  of  the  old  standard,  sovereigns 
twenty-four  to  the  pound,  at  thirty  shillings  each  ;  rialls  forty- 
eight,  at  fifteen  shillings  ;  angels  seventy-two,  at  ten  shillings  ;  and 


angelets  at  five  shillings :  and  of  silver,  eleven  ounces  fine,  groats  a 
hundred  and  eighty  to  the  pound,  half-groats  and  pennies.  [^His- 
torical Account  of  English  Honey,  p.  •2"24,  quoting  Lowndes,  pp.  -24, 
49,  and  Old  Mint  Books.'] 

'  Simon,  p.  3j.  Contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  this  very 
respectable  author  has  given  no  authority  for  the  above  proportions. 
He  could  not,  surely,  intend  that  they  should  rest  upon  his  sup- 
position only. 

*  Statute  1  Mary,  session  1,  chap.  L 

'  By  Statute  3  Eliz.  chap.  11. 

^  Statute  1  3Iary,  session  '2,  chap.  6, 

'  On  the  1st  December,  1549. 

'  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  .-Vntiquaries. 
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The  French  crown  of  the  sun  at  six  shillings  and  four-pence  of  current  money  of  the  realm. 

The  crown  of  the  emperor's  coin  at  the  same. 

The  double  ducat  of  Spain  with  two  faces,  at  thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence. 

The  single  ditto  at  six  shillings  and  eight-pence. 

The  double  royal  of  plate  silver,  of  Spanish  coin,  at  thirteen  pence. 

The  royal  of  plate  at  sixpence  halfpenny. 

The  half  in  proportion. 

All  these  being  of  just  standard,  weiglit,  and  fineness,  to  be  paid  and  received  as  above,  on  penalty  of 
imprisonment,  and  further  punishment  at  her  highness's  pleasure.' 

1554.  Another  proclamation,  of  the  4th  of  May,  appointed  the  rates  at  which  the  following  coins 
of  Portugal  should  be  current,  they  being  of  just  weight  and  fineness,  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
same;  viz. 

The  single  crusade,  with  the  long  cross,  at  six  shillings  and  eight-pence. 

The  pistolett  at  six  shillings  and  two-pence. 

The  single  crusade,  with  the  short  cross,  at  six  shillings  and  eight-pence. 

To  be  received  on  the  same  penalty  as  above." 

On  the  •25th  of  July  the  queen's  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain  took  place.  He  brought  with  him  a  vast 
mass  of  wealth  ;  seven  and  twenty  chests  of  bullion,  every  chest  being  a  yard  and  some  inches  long,  which 
were  drawn  in  twenty  carts  to  the  Tower ;  after  which  came  ninety-nine  horses,  and  two  carts,  loaded  with 
coined  gold  and  silver.' 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  he  was  complimented  with  the  title  of  king,  and  his  name  was  joined  with 
the  queen's  upon  the  coins ;  some  of  which  have  her  head  only,  and  were  probably  struck  before  a  new  die 
could  be  prepared;  whilst  others,  which  are  imprinted  with  the  date  of  this  year  1554,  have  the  portraits  of 
both  the  king  and  the  queen,  either  vis-d-vis  on  the  obverse,  or  singly  on  different  sides  of  the  piece. 

In  this  year,  according  to  Lowndes,  was  an  indenture,  by  which  both  the  gold  and  silver  were  to  be 
coined  of  the  old  standard.' 

If  by  this  statement  be  meant  a  general  coinage  of  all  the  pieces,  then  Mary  ought  to  have  been  com- 
plimented as  the  restorer  of  the  purity  of  the  coins,  rather  than  her  sister  Elizabeth ;  but  it  should  seem  that 
only  some  particular  coins  M'ere  of  this  fineness,  such  as  the  shilling,  sixpence,  and  groat.^  It  was  probably 
by  virtue  of  this  indenture  that  those  pieces  were  struck  which  are  impressed  with  the  heads  of  both  the  king 
and  queen,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  the  bullion  then  used  was  that  which  Philip  brought 
over  with  him.°  No  indenture  for  the  coinage  of  these  pieces  has  ever  been  discovered,  nor  any  commission 
under  which  they  could  have  been  struck ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Stow,  though  otherwise  so  exact  in  his 
account  of  the  coins  of  this  time,  takes  nevertheless  no  notice  of  these,  which  he  must  have  remembered  the 
first  coinage  of,  and  which  must  have  been  very  plentiful  when  he  wrote,  as  so  many  of  them  are  still  remain- 
ing at  this  day. 

In  the  parliament  which  assembled  at  Westminster,  on  the  12th  of  November  in  this  year,  it  was  enacted, 
that,  after  the  20th  of  January  following,  it  should  be  high  treason  to  bring  into  the  realm,  from  abroad,  forged 
and  counterfeit  money  like  to  the  coin  of  foreign  realms,  which  were  not  the  proper  coin  of  the  realm, 


'  In  the  same  collection  as  the  preceding.  It  was  not  printed 
until  the  4lh  of  Jlaj-. 

^  IMS.  in  the  same  collection.  It  is  without  date,  but  a 
printed  copy  of  it  is  dated  by  the  printer  on  May  4lh,  1554. 

'  Burnel's  Hist,  of  the  Seformation,  vol.  ii.  p.  266.  Burnet 
conjectures  that  this  great  wealth  was  to  be  distributed,  according 
to  the  promises  made  by  Philip's  ambassador,  amongst  the  English 
who  had  promoted  his  marriage.  The  author  of  the  Church 
History  of  England  says,  "  Collier  reports  from  Stow,  that  the 
king  imported  a  vast  mass  of  treasure  in  twenty  carts,  each  of 
them  laden  with  twenty-seven  chests  of  silver  bullion,  each  chest  being 
a  yard  and  four  inches  long.^^     [Vol.  i.  p.  459.] 


*  Lowndes,  p.  24. 

*  See  Laiudowne  MSS,  No.  745.  That  MS.  does  not  give 
any  indenture  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  or  of  Philip  and  3Iary,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  last  indenture  of  Edward  VI.  in  his  sixth  year,  it 
has  this  note :  "  The  moneys  both  of  gold  and  silver  continewed  at 
this  rate  all  the  lime  of  kinge  Phillipe  and  queene  ilary,  in  which 
time  there  was  coyned  angells,  half-angells,  and  quarter-angells  of 
twenlie-three  carrettes  three  graynes  and  half  of  fine  gold,  and 
likewise  angells  of  twentie-three  carretts  of  fine  gold,  and  twelue- 
pences,  sixpences,  and  groats  of  xi  oz.  ij  dwt.  of  fine  silver. 

«  Folkes,  p.  47. 
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but  by  the  sufferance  of  the  king  and  queen  were  allowed  to  be.current  in  payment  within  the  realm,  the  same 
being  known  to  be  forged  and  counterfeit,  and  brought  in  with  intent  to  utter  it.' 

And  also  that  all  persons  who  should,  after  the  time  abovementioned,  be  accused  or  impeached  of  any 
of  the  offences  provided  for  in  that  statute,  or  of  any  other  offence  concerning  the  impairing,  counterfeiting, 
or  forging  anj'  coins  current  within  the  realm,  should  and  might  be  indicted,  arraigned,  tried,  convicted,  or 
attainted,  by  such  like  evidence,  and  in  such  manner  and  form,  as  had  been  used  and  accustomed  within  the 
realm,  at  any  time  before  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  king." 

According  to  Leake,  wiio  seems  to  quote  the  old  mint  books  as  his  authority,  there  was  a  commission 
granted,  on  the  6th  of  December  following  her  marriage,  to  Thomas  Egerton,  Thomas  Stanley,  and  others, 
to  make  shillings,  half  and  quarter  shillings,  and  halfpennies,  under  the  covenants  of  the  20th  of  August  in 
the  queen's  first  year.  They  had  likewise  authority  to  make  of  base  monies,  to  be  brought  in  by  the  prince, 
two  manner  of  monies,  of  the  standard  of  three  ounces  fine  and  nine  allay;  viz.  rose-pence,  four  hundred  and 
eighty  to  the  pound,  and  halfpence ;   the  pound  weight  to  make  forty  shillings  in  current  money.* 

On  the  '26t\i  of  the  same  month,  a  proclamation  was  set  forth  by  the  king  and  queen,  the  preamble  to 
which  recited  that  of  the  20th  of  August  in  the  first  year  of  the  queen,  and  then  proceeded  to  declare  that 
their  majesties  were  resolved  to  continue  the  said  fine  monies,  and  therefore  had  caused  to  be  made  and  set 
forth  within  their  mints  certain  pieces  of  coins  of  monies  of  gold  and  silver  of  the  fine  standard,^  with  such 
stamp  and  print  (devised  by  their  graces'  appointment)  as  was  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  same,  and  most 
redounding  to  their  graces'  honours,  after  the  following  rates  and  values;  which  are  the  same  as  in  the  procla- 
mation of  the  20th  of  August  before-mentioned.     All  these  are  said  to  be  of  fine  gold,  and  of  fine  silver. 

Thev  were  commanded  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  at  the  above  values,  under  pain  of  their  highnesses' 
displeasure,  and  to  be  further  punished  as  to  their  graces  should  seem  most  convenient. 

The  base  monies  were  to  be  current  according  to  the  provisions  in  the  aforesaid  proclamation  of  the  20th 
of  August  in  the  first  year  of  the  queen. ^ 

In  the  second  year  of  the  king  and  queen,  Sir  Edmund  Peckliam,  knt.  treasurer  of  the  mint  of  England, 
Thomas  Stanley,  comptroller,  and  William  Knight,  assay  master,  or  any  two  of  them,  were  empowered  to 
make  for  Ireland,  out  of  ten  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  base  monies,  brought  into  England  by  king  Philip, 
shillings,  at  twelve-pence  Irish,  forty  of  them,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  groats,  to  the  pound,  and  at  the 
rate  of  three  ounces  fine  and  nine  ounces  aUay ;  according  to  which,  the  shilling  weighed  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  grains,  or  six  pennyweights.® 

1355.  On  the  26th  of  May  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  putting  in  execution  the  laws  against  the  coun- 
terfeiting of  the  coins.' 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  October  following,  the  emperor  Charles  resigned  the  kingdom  of  Spain 
to  his  son  Philip,  which,  according  to  Leake,  occasioned  the  omission  of  the  words  Princeps  Hispanie  on  the 
money  that  was  coined  in  this  year.*  He  is,  however,  mistaken,  for  there  are  coins  with  the  date  of  1534 
whereon  that  title  does  not  appear. 

In  November,  Thomas  Egerton,  Thomas  Stanley,  and  others,  were  authorized  to  make  seven  thousand 
pounds  of  pence  according  to  the  standard  appointed  in  the  commission  granted  on  the  6th  of  December  in 
the  first  and  second  years  of  the  king  and  queen.' 

'   The  same   reasons  are  here  alleged  as  were  used  in   the  indenture  in  March  1st  and   2d  regura  diet."     Hence,  savs  he,  it 

statute  of  the  1st  of  Mary,  session  2,  chap.  6,  ^hen  the  crime  of  follows,  that  the  pennies  of  this  sort  weighed  twelve  grains  each  ; 

falsifying  those  coins  was  first  made  treason.  but  I  should  suppose  the  word  pence  in  the  memorandum  to  be 

'  Statute  1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  chap.  11.      This  statute  '       indiscriminately  used  for  either  pennies,  halfpennies,  or  farthings, 

is  supposed  by  the  editor  of  the  statutes  at  large  [Runninglon]  to  I       [Table  of  £ng!ish  Siker  Coins,  p.  48,  note  •.] 

refer  to  the  statute  of  York,  9  E.  III.  stat.  2.  chap.  2.  *  The  silver  could  be  called  fine  only  with  reference  to,  and  by 

'  Leakcyp.  '1'14.     Folkes  says,  that  he  had  not  met  with  the  comparison  with,  the  base  coins  which  were  then  current,  for  it  was 


indenture  by  which  this  base  money  was  coined ;  but  by  a  memo- 
randum which  he  had  seen  of  the  then  officers  of  the  mint,  Thomas 
Stanley  and  William  Knight,  it  appeared  that,  "in  the  first  and 
second  of  Philip  and  Mary,  there  was  made  into  money  of  rose 


two  pennyweights  under  the  old  standard. 

^  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  .Antiquaries. 

*  Sinwn^  p.  35. 

'  Proclamation  in  Antiquary  Society's  library. 


pence,  of  the  standard  of  three  ounces  fine  silver  to  the  pound,       ,  '  Page  227. 

6ol0  pound  weight,  at  forty  shillings  tlie  pound  weighty   as  b}r      1  ^  X^ai-e,  p.  225,  quoting  old  31int  Books.     At  the  latter  end 
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1556.  By  a  proclamation  of  this  year  the  merchants  adventurers  were  permitted  to  carry  money  out  of 
the  kingdom  for  their  expenses.  Its  purport  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  SSth  of  June  1553,  the  seventh  of 
Edward  VI.i 

Another  proclamation  was  issued  upon  the  3d  of  April,  to  prevent  the  forging  of  the  money,  and 
bringing  of  counterfeit  coins  into  the  realm,  which  had  been  done  to  a  great  extent.  In  order  to  this,  all 
persons  were  warned  and  admonished  not  to  receive,  after  the  proclamation,  any  of  the  gold  coins  of  the 
realm,  or  any  other  coins  of  gold  being  current  within  the  same,  without  first  trying  them  by  weight,  or 
knowing  by  other  means  the  goodness  thereof,  so  that  none  of  them  might  be  deceived  in  receiving  of  the 
same.  And  if  upon  such  trial  they  should  find  them  to  be  forged  or  counterfeit,  that  they  should  then  imme- 
diately deface,  or  cause  to  be  defaced,  and  break,  or  cause  to  be  broken,  in  pieces,  every  such  counterfeit 
coin  or  coins,  and  the  same,  so  defaced  and  broken,  with  all  convenient  speed,  deliver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered, 
to  the  next  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  wherein  they  should  inhabit.  And  that  the  said  justices  of 
the  peace  should  deliver  the  same  to  the  justices  of  assize,  to  be  by  them  brought  up  and  delivered  to  the 
lords  and  others  of  their  majesties'  privy  council,  attendant  upon  their  most  royal  persons." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  no  punishment  is  here  denounced  against  the  counterfeiters  of  the  coins, 
but  they  are  left  to  former  proclamations  and  statutes ;  although  in  the  preamble  of  this  it  is  expressly  said  to 
be  intended  to  put  such  persons  in  fear. 

As  it  appeared  that  divers  persons,  as  well  natives  as  strangers,  had  not  only  melted  the  coins  of 
the  realm,  but  had  bought  and  sold  the  same  at  higher  prices  than  they  were  rated  by  law,  whereby  great 
quantities  were  transported  out  of  the  realm ;  these  practices  were  forbidden  by  proclamation,  upon  the  •27th 
of  April,  on  pain  of  their  highnesses'  displeasure  and  forfeiture  of  the  same  money  and  coin,  as  well  by  the 
melter  as  by  the  buyer  and  seller,  together  with  imprisonment,  and  such  other  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  in 
such  cases  had  been  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  realm.  And  to  encourage  all  persons  to  search  and  find  out 
any  of  the  offences  aforesaid,  those  who  should  find  out  and  disclose  them  were  to  have  the  whole  of 
the  penalty  and  forfeiture.  It  was,  however,  declared  to  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  sell  the  coins  of  the 
realm,  or  any  other  coins,  to  their  majesties'  mints,  at  such  prices  as  their  majesties  did  give  there;  and 
the  officers  of  the  mints  were  authorized  to  buy  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  melting  and  coining  them  to  their 
highnesses'  use.  AH  justices,  etc.  were  required  to  put  the  proclamation,  as  well  as  the  statutes  against  buying, 
selling,  and  melting  the  coins,  into  execution.' 

Hose-pence,  which  had  been  coined  in  England  and  sent  into  Ireland,  for  the  service  and  use  of  that 
kingdom,  but  which  had  been  returned  and  received  in  England,  and  uttered  as  the  lawful  current  money, 
were  by  proclamation,  on  the  16th  of  September,  forbidden  to  be  received  as  lawful  money,  from  that  date, 
in  any  part  of  the  king  and  queen's  dominions  except  Ireland,  where,  as  it  was  originally  intended,  they  were 
still  to  be  current.* 

In  addition  to  the  ten  thousand  pounds  of  base  monies  which  were  struck  for  Ireland  by  virtue  of  a  com- 
mission granted  to  Sir  Edmund  Peckham,  knt.  and  others,  in  the  year  1554,  seven  thousand  pounds  more 
of  the  like  base  standard  were  coined  into  shillings  and  groats  under  a  second  commission,  in  1555,  to  the 
same  persons;  and,  in  either  this  year  or  the  following  one,   1556  or  1557,  a  third  commission  was  granted 


of  this  year  Robert  Farrer  was  examined  before  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  [lord  chancellor]  on  divers  articles:  some  of  which 
were  to  the  last  degree  frivolous;  such  as  this,  wishing  that  at  the 
alteration  of  the  coin,  whatever  metal  it  was  made  of,  the  penny 
should  be  in  weight  worth  a  penny  of  the  same  metal.  [Jl'atsoit's 
Hist,  of  Halifax,  p.  4G9.]  Farrer  was  burnt  at  Caermarthen,  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1535. 

'  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

^  In  the  collection  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

'  Proclamation  in  Antiquary  Society's  collection. 

*  Id.  ibid.  Simon  dates  this  proclamation  in  the  year  1557, 
but  erroneously,  as  Sept.  16,  3  and  4  of  I'hilip  and  Mary,  must  be 


in  the  year  1556,  as  their  3d  and  4th  year  ended  in  July  1557. 
This  seems  to  have  reduced  them  to  half  their  current  value  in 
England,  according  to  the  following  entry :  "  Lost  by  the  fall  of 
rose-pence,  twenty-five  shillings  sixpence  out  of  fifty-one  shillings.'* 
[Jacob's  Hist,  of  Fevers/mm,  f.  103.]  This  proclamation,  it  appears, 
occasioned  an  alarm  and  suspicion  that  the  fall  of  other  coins 
would  follow,  as  is  evident  from  this  entry  in  the  books  of  the  privy 
council : 

"  At  St.  James'  the  xxviij  day  of  October,  an.  1556.  A  letter 
to  the  bishoppe  of  Duresme  of  thankes  for  his  diligence  in  settynge 
forth  of  the  proclamac'ons  touchingc  the  adnuUynge  of  the  rose 
pence,  and  his  addic'on  to  the  same,  assuringe  him  nothinge  is 
intended  touchinge  the  falle  of  any  othere  coyne." 
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for  coining  five  thousand  five  liundred  pounds  more  of  the  same  kind,  into  harp  groats,  for  the  use  of  Ireland ; 
so  that,  in  less  than  three  years  time,  there  were  coined  of  these  base  monies  to  the  value  of  twenty-two 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  besides  what  was  struck  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  the  queen,  before  her 
marriage.' 

About  this  time  some  evil-disposed  persons  had  spread  rumours  that  the  testoons  would  be  decried;  in 
consequence  of  which,  much  contention  had  arisen  amongst  the  people,  and  the  prices  of  grain,  etc.  had  been 
enhanced.  It  was  therefore  commanded  by  proclamation,  on  the  22d  of  December,  1556,  that  all  persons 
should,  quietly  and  obediently,  receive  and  pay  as  well  the  testoons  as  all  other  coins,  according  to  the  rate 
heretofore  proclaimed  by  their  majesties'  authority,  upon  pain  of  their  majesties'  utter  indignation  and  most 
sharp  punishment,  by  imprisonment  and  fine,  at  their  majesties'  pleasure.* 

It  may,  however,  be  justly  questioned  whether  this  increase  of  prices  was  wholly  occasioned  by  the  above- 
mentioned  rumour,  as  the  proclamation  stated  this  to  have  been  a  time  of  dearth,  wherewith  it  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  plague  the  world,  and  therefore  expressed  their  majesties'  sorrow  that  any  man,  to  whom 
God  had  given  abundance  of  things,  should,  in  that  unmerciful  sort,  seek  upon  such  pretence  his  own  gains, 
with  so  great  an  injury  and  oppression  of  his  poor  needy  neighbours. 

1557  or  1558.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  a  bill,  touching  search  for  gold  and  silver  in  the  crayers,^  and 
ships  within  the  realm,  was  read  once  in  the  Commons,  but  was  proceeded  in  no  further.'' 

It  was  the  wish  of  Mary  to  exclude  her  sister  Elizabeth,  whom  she  hated,  from  the  throne,  but  she  found 
that  it  was  not  in  her  power  to  alter  the  succession  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  which  she  was  unable 
to  obtain;  and  the  crown  descended  at  her  death  (which  happened  upon  the  17th  of  November  1558), 
according  to  the  last  will  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  settled  it  upon  his  daughters  in  case  of  the  decease 
of  his  son  prince  Edward  without  issue.  The  settlement  which  Edward  the  Sixth  had  made,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  his  sisters,  had  already  been  set  aside  by  the  accession  of  Mary. 

Before  her  marriage  the  queen's  title  upon  her  coins  was,  maria  dei  gratia  anglie  francie  et 
HiBEUNiE  REGiNA.  The  first  money  which  was  struck  after  that  event  had  her  bust  only,  probably  because 
time  was  wanting  for  the  cutting  of  a  new  die,  which  was,  however,  soon  effected,  for  there  are  coins  of  the 
first  year  of  Philip  with  the  heads  of  both  the  king  and  queen.  Those  with  her  bust  read,  philip  et  maria 
DEI  GRATIA  REX  ET  REGINA.  The  earlier,  with  the  two  busts,  have  philip  et  mahia  dei  gratia  r.  anglie 
FRANCIE  EX  NEAPOLis  PRiNCEPs  HisPANiE  ;  the  later  omit  the  titles  of  Naples  and  Spain,  and  some  that  of 
France  also.  The  shield  on  the  reverse  hps,  on  the  large  pieces,  the  arms  of  Spain  impaled  with  England ; 
the  penny  has  those  of  the  latter  kingdom  alone,  as  have  also  all  the  gold  coins.  That  with  the  busts  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  coin  has  on  the  obverse  philippvs.  d.  gr.  ang.  fr.  neap.  pr.  hisp.  ;  on  the  reverse, 

MARIA.  D.  gr.  ang.  FR.  NEAP.  PR.  HISP. 

The  name  of  the  mint  is  to  be  found  only  upon  the  pennies.  The  gold  coins  which  were  struck  before 
her  marriage  have  the  same  inscription  as  the  silver  money  of  the  like  date ;  but  after  her  union  with  Philip 
they  bear  simply  philip  et  maria  dei  gratia  rex  et  regina.  There  is  no  representation  of  either  the 
king  or  queen  upon  the  gold  coins  after  her  marriage. 

The  mottos  upon  her   silver  coins  are,  before  her  marriage,  Veritas  temporis  filia.     Afterward, 

POSVIMVS  DEVM  ADIUTOREM  NOSTRVM. 

On  her  gold  money,  both  before  and  after  her  marriage,  we  find,  a  domino  factvm  est  istvd  et  est 

MIRABILE  IN  OCVLIS  NOSTRIS. 

Her  style  upon  her  Irish  money  is  the  same  as  that  upon  her  English  silver.  After  her  marriage  the 
inscription  is,  philip  et  maria  rex  et  regina  anglie.  The  type  of  these  coins  differs  from  that  of  Henry 
the  Eighth's  harp  money  only  in  being  stamped  with  the  queen's  bust,  or  with  those  of  the  king  and  queen, 
instead  of  the  arms  of  England,  on  the  obverse.     No  place  of  mintage  appears  upon  them. 

Before  her  marriage,  the  style   upon  her  great  seal  was  the  same  as  that  which  appeared  upon  her 

*  SimoUt  p.  36.  i  Carpentier's  Supplement  to  Zfu  Cange  it  is  said  to  be  "  Navis  pira- 

'  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of -•Vntiquaries.  I  tica."  .\nd  in  Glossaire  de la  Langue  Somarie, "Vaisseaude guerre." 

^  .\  vessel  of  lading  or  burden,  a  hoy  or  smack.      Cowel.      In  I  *  Commons  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  5\. 

VOL.  I.  2  u 
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father's  and  brother's,  with  her  motto,  Veritas  temporis  filia  ;  but  after  her  marriage  with  Philip  it  ran 
thus:  on  the  obverse,  philip  .  et  .  maria  .  d  .  g  .  rex  .  et.  regina.  angl  .  hispaniar  .  fra>:c  .  vtrivso. 

SICILIE  .    IERVSALEM  .  ET  .  HIB  .  FIDEI    .   DEFE  SOR.       On   thersverse,   ARCHIDVCES   .    AVSTRIE  .    DVCES    .   BVR- 
GVNDIE  .  MEDIOLANI  .  ET  .  BRABANCIE  .  COMITES  .  HASPVRGI  .  FLANDRIE  .  ET  .  TIROLIS. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  other  mints  were  worked  during  this  reign  but  those  in  the  cities  of  Dublin 
and  London. 

Camden,  speaking  of  English  gold  coins,  mentions  "  the  crown  of  Philip  and  Marj^,  inscribed  mvndi 
SALVS  UNiCA."'  Mr.  Leake  found  a  representation  of  a  coin  with  this  motto  in  a  Dutch  placart,  printed  at 
Antwerp,  1633,  in  folio,  where  it  is  called  a  crown  of  England.  By  which  it  should  appear  that  there  were 
such  coins  current  in  the  Low  Countries.  It  has  on  one  side  the  arms  of  Philip  and  Mary  impaled  under  a 
crown,  with  phi.  rex  ang.  etc.  The  device  on  the  other  side  is  like  what  is  seen  upon  some  of  the  larger 
rials  of  Charles  V.  Around  it  is  the  motto  given  above.  The  name  of  jNIary  does  not  appear.  Mr.  Leake 
thinks,  from  the  title  of  England  only  being  used,  that  it  was  coined  by  Philip  in  the  Low  Countries,  soon 
after  his  marriage,  before  he  was  king  of  Spain.''     I  have  copied  his  engraving  of  this  piece. 


ELIZABETH 

received  at  Hatfield,  where  she  was  living  under  a  guard,  at  once  the  news  of  her  sister's  death,  and  the 
proclamation  of  herself  as  queen  by  the  general  consent  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  public  sufferance 
of  the  people. 3 

1558.  Soon  after  her  accession  to  the  crown,  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  state  of  the  coinage,  and 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  money,  by  forbidding  the  carrying  it  abroad  by  M'ay  of  exchange.^ 
She  next  issued  a  commission,  which  bore  date  upon  the  31st  of  December  in  her  first  year,  by  which  Sir 
Edmund  Peckham,  knt.,  high  treasurer  of  the  mint,  Thomas  Stanley,  comptroller,  and  others,  were  autho- 
rized "to  make  sovereigns  at  thirty  shillings,  twenty-four  to  the  pound  weight;  angels  at  ten  shillings, 
seventy-two  to  the  pound  ;  and  angelets,  of  the  fineness  of  twenty-three  carats  ten  grains  and  a  half  fine  gold, 
and  one  grain  and  a  half  allay  (as  the  record  has  it,  instead  of  three  grains  and  a  half  fine  and  half  a  grain 
allay,  which  bear  the  same  proportion,  and  shew  evidentlj'  the  mistake),  and  of  crown  gold,  twenty-two 
carats  fine,  sovereigns  at  twenty  shillings,  thirty-three  to  the  pound  ;  half-sovereigns,  crowns,  and  half-crowns. 
Remedy,  as  well  for  fine  as  crown  gold,  two  grains;  coinage  four  shillings.  And  of  silver  (eleven  ounces 
fine  and  one  ounce  allay)  shillings,  sixty  to  the  pound;  half-shillings,  groats,  half-groats,  and  pence. 
Remedy,  two  pennyweights ;  coinage  to  the  queen  eighteen-pence  per  pound  weight."^ 

It  appears  that,  during  the  last  reign,  money  for  the  use  of  Philip's  foreign  dominions  had  been  coined 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  implements  which  were  made  use  of  for  that  purpose  were,  upon  the  late 
queen's  decease,  detained  by  the  officers  of  the  mint,  who  supposed  them  to  belong  to  their  office ;  but  they 
were  afterwards  restored,  upon  a  certificate  from  Mr.  Stanley,  the  comptroller.*' 

ISIoryson  asserts  that  the  Irish  had  a  mint  of  their  own  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign,'  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  misinformed,  and  that  no  money  was  at  that  time  struck  in  Ireland,  for  on  the  17th  of  February, 
in  her  first  year,  1558-9,    a  commission  was  granted  to  Sir  Edmund  Peckham,  knight,  high  treasurer  of 


'  Remains,  Ch.  Money. 
'  Leake,  p.  229. 

^  When  she  received  the  news,  she  fell  on  her  knees,  and  after 
a  good  time  of  respiration,  uttered   this  verse  of  the  Psalm  :   a 

DO-MiyO    FACTUM    EST  ISTUD,    ET    EST    MIRABtLE    IN    OCULIS    NOSTRIS. 

And  this  we  find  to  this  day  on  the  stamp  of  her  gold,  with  this  on 
her  silver,  postri  deum  adjutorlm  meum.  l^Xauntons  Fragmetita 
Eegalia.  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  ii.  p.  73.]  The  same  anecdote  is 
related  by  Welwood  in  his  Memoirs,  p.  6.  ;  but,the  whole  is  probably 


unfounded,  as  both  these  mottos  are  to  be  found  upon  the  coins  of 
her  sister  Mary,  from  whence  they  were  borrowed  by  her. 

*  Camdeni  jimiales  Eliz.  vol.  i.  p.  27.  But  quaere.  Whether 
Camden  did  not  allude  to  the  writ  of  May  1st,  1559,  which  is  the 
earliest  record  to  that  effect  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover  in 
this  reign  ? 

*  Leake,  p.  232,  quoting  1  Eliz.  p.  4.  memb.  14.  Qu.  Clause 
or  Patent? 

®  Stiype's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  27.  '  Itmerary,  p.  283. 
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the  mints,  Thomas  Stanley,  comptroller  within  the  Tower  of  London,  and  others,  to  coin  twelve  thousand 
pounds  of  the  base  English  money  into  twent)'-four  tiiousand  pounds  Irish.' 

1559.  A  iil<e  commission,  to  tiie  same  persons,  (with  the  addition  of  John  Bull,  assay  master  in  the 
Tower,  for  that  time  appointed,"  and  John  Munnys,  provost  of  the  moniers,  and  all  other  officers)  was  issued 
upon  the  first  day  of  May  following.  It  authorized  them  to  alter  the  base  monies  then  current,  into  harp 
shillings  and  groats,  to  be  dcfraied  about  the  queen's  affairs  in  Ireland.^  Four  thousand  pounds  of  such  money 
to  be  coined  into  eight  thousand  pounds  Irish,  at  three  ounces  fine  out  of  the  fire,  and  nine  ounces  allay. 
The  pound  troy  to  be  coined  into  forty  shillings.  These  coins  to  have  a  crowned  harp,  the  arms  of  Ireland, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  queen's  picture  on  the  other ;  and  to  be  current  in  Ireland  only.  The  remedy  not 
to  be  exceeded  of  three  pennyweights  at  the  assay,  and  the  same  at  the  shere.-* 

In  the  same  year,  a  writ  was  issued  which  recited  a  statute  of  7th  Edward  VI.  entitled  an  act  to  revive 
a  statute  of  the  17th  of  Edward  IV.  forbidding  the  carrying  any  money  of  the  realm,  or  other  coins,  plate, 
etc.  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  license  (except  by  such  persons  as  were  dispensed  within  the  statute 
2  Henry  VI.  and  other  statutes),  on  pain  of  felony;  which  statute  of  Edward  IV.  was  made  to  endure  for 
seven  years  from  Easter  in  his  eigiiteenth  year,  and  was  continued  for  twenty  years  from  Lady-day  1489, 
[4  Henry  VII.]  and  again  confirmed  and  continued  for  the  same  term  of  twenty  years  in  the  seventh  of 
Edward  VI. 

It  was,  however,  ordained  by  this  writ,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  all  notorious  merchants,  and  all  and 
every  other  person  or  persons  passing  out  of  the  realm  by  royal  license,  to  carry  with  tliem  four  pounds  of 
any  coin  current  within  the  realm  (or  under  and  not  above),  or  any  rings  or  signets  of  gold  or  silver  upon 
their  fingers,  without  any  loss  of  life,  lands,  etc.  or  any  other  pain,  forfeiture,  or  imprisonment,  etc.* 

1560.  By  these  coinages  for  the  use  of  Ireland,  some  part  of  the  base  coins  then  current  in  England  was 
taken  out  of  circulation,  and  what  remained  was  shortly  afterward  reduced  in  value  by  a  proclamation,  which 
was  issued  upon  tlie  27th  of  September  in  the  following  year. 

It  began  with  stating,  that  by  tlie  long  suffering  of  the  base  monies,  coined  before  her  majesty's  reign, 
and  none  since,  not  only  the  crown,  but  the  nobility  and  subjects  of  her  realm,  were  daily  more  and  more 
impoverished,  and  the  ancient  and  singular  honour  and  estimation  which  the  realm  of  England  had,  beyond 
all  other,  by  plenty  of  monies  of  gold  and  silver,  only  fine  and  not  base,  was  decayed  and  vanished  away; 
but  also  that  great  quantities  of  forged  and  counterfeit  coins  were  brought  from  abroad,  for  which  the  ancient 
fine  gold  and  silver,  and  the  rich  merchandises  of  the  realm  were  carried  away,  and  the  prices  of  all  things 
enhanced.  Her  majesty  therefore  did,  by  proclamation,  reduce  the  said  base  coins  as  near  to  their  value  as 
might  be ;  viz.  the  base  penny  to  three  farthings ;  the  two-pence  to  one  penny  and  a  halfpenny ;  and  the 
testoon  of  sixpence  to  four-pence  halfpenny ;  excepting  the  testoons  marked  in  the  uppermost  part  in  the 
border  thereof  with  one  of  the  following  four  marks,  viz.  a  lion,  a  rose,  a  harp,  or  a  flower-de-luce,  which  were 
not  above  a  sixth  part  of  the  said  base  testoons,  but  which  were  so  base  and  full  of  copper  (as  was  easy  to  be 
seen  and  understood),  and  differed  so  much  in  value  from  all  the  rest  of  the  base  testoons,  that  they  could  not, 
without  great  inconvenience  to  the  realm,  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  counterfeiters,  bear  any  convenient 
or  like  value  as  the  others  did ;  and  therefore  it  was  commanded  that  the  testoons,  with  such  marks,  should 
from  that  time  be  taken  as  current  at  two-pence  farthing  each,  and  no  more,  being  as  much  as  they  were 
proved  to  contain  in  value,  and  so  to  continue,  as  current  money,  only  during  the  space  of  four  months. 
And  for  the  relief  of  such  persons  as  should  possess  any  of  them,  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  sustain  the  burden, 
and  to  cause  to  be  delivered  at  her  mint  in  London,  at  any  time  within  the  space  of  four  months,  for  every 
testoon  so  marked,  two-pence  farthing  of  good  new  sterling  monies  of  fine  silver,  or  so  much  more  as  any  of 
the  same  should  be  proved  to  contain  in  good  silver ;  and  also  for  every  pound  of  the  same  being  brought  to 
the  mint,  three-pence  of  sterling  silver,  over  and  above."^ 

'  Pat.  1  Eliz.  m.  25.  I  *  Put.  1  Eliz.  part.  3.  m.  36  dors.  May  1.  .'V  similar  urii  bore 

,1       date  on  tlie  &th  of  June.      Pat.  1  Eliz.  ra.  3.  dors. 
^  That  IS,  as  I  conceive,  for  the  express  purpose  of  converting  s  lir      i        r.       i  t^i-  ^a    j 

..  .,rij  May  1.      Pat.  1  Eliz.  m.  13.  dors, 

the  base  monies  into  coins  for  Ireland.  r  o-      t  «•  ,         l         •     j  ..-1^1. 

"  Sir  James  \\  are  says,  that  the  mixed  money  of  England 

'  These  are  the  words  of  the  commission.  |       (being  no  longer  current  there)  was  brought  into  Ireland  in  great 
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And  for  the  speedy  converting  of  the  other  base  monies  into  fine,  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  give,  at  her 
mint  in  London,  for  every  of  the  said  pieces,  so  much  good  sterling  monies  of  fine  silver,  after  the  rate  as 
they  were  now  by  her  proclamation  rated,  valued,  and  made  current ;  and  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  them 
brought  to  the  mint  and  exchanged,  three-pence  of  like  good  fine  monies. 

This  proclamation  likewise  commanded,  that  all  former  laws  against  carrying  out  of  the  realm,  or 
melting  monies,  either  base  or  fine,  should  be  strictly  enforced.  And  because  that  the  distinguishing  of  the 
said  testoons,  so  marked,  might  be  doubtful,  because  the  marks  were  small,  and  might  be  partly  worn  out,  it 
was  ordered,  that  any  controversy  thereupon  should  be  ended  and  determined  by  the  mayor,  etc.  or  any  other 
the  principal  officer  in  any  city  or  town  corporate;  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  every  market  town,  not 
corporate,  if  any  should  be  residing  there,  or  else  by  the  curate  of  the  principal  church,  and  the  chief  officer 
or  bailiff  of  the  toll  of  the  same  market ;  and  in  every  other  parish,  either  by  the  justice  of  the  peace,  if  any 
one  should  reside  within  one  mile  or  else  by  the  curate  of  the  parish,  and  the  two  constables,  or  head- 
boroughs,  or  any  two  of  them ;  to  whose  judgment  both  the  parties  which  should  pay  and  receive,  should 
stand  and  abide,  concerning  the  valuation  of  the  said  base  testoons. 

All  justices,  etc.  were  commanded  to  prevent  and  stay  the  covetousness  of  such  as  upon  the  publication 
of  the  proclamation  should  seek  to  advance  the  accustomed  price  of  any  manner  of  victual,  etc.  and  to  punish 
the  offenders  with  speed  and  severit)',  as  they  would  answer  at  their  peril.' 

In  two  days  after  the  issuing  of  this  proclamation  there  was  published,  by  authority,  the  following 
"  summary  of  certain  reasons,  which  have  moved  queen  Elizabeth  to  proceed  in  reformations  of  her  base 
and  coarse  monies,  and  to  reduce  them  to  their  values,  in  sort  as  they  may  be  turned  to  fine  monies. 

"  Appointed  to  be  declared  by  her  majesty,  by  order  of  her  proclamation,  in  her  city  of  London. 

"  First  of  all  it  is  known  that  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  singular  wealth  that  this  realm  was  wont 
to  have  above  all  other  realms,  was  partly  in  that  it  had  no  current  monies  but  gold  and  silver,  whereas  con- 
trary all  other  countries,  as  AJmayn,  France,  Spain,  Flanders,  Scotland,  and  the  rest  of  Christendom,  have 
had,  and  still  have,  certain  base  monies  now  of  late  days,  by  turning  of  fine  monies  into  base,  much  decayed 
and  daily  grown  into  infamy  and  reproach,  and  therefore  is  thought  necessary  to  be  recovered.  Wherein 
like  as  her  majesty  for  her  part  meaneth  to  be  at  great  charges,  so  every  good  English  subject  ought  to  be 
content,  though  it  seem  some  small  loss  at  the  first. 

"  Also,  by  continuing  of  the  base  monies,  divers  persons,  both  in  foreign  parts  and  within  the  realm, 
have  counterfeited  from  time  to  time  no  small  quantity,  and  brought  to  port  towns,  and  uttered  the  same  at 
the  first  after  the  rate  of  twelve-pence  a  teston,  and  after  that  for  sixpence,  where  the  same  was  not  indeed 
worth  above  two-pence;  and  carried  out  of  the  realm,  for  those  base  monies,  the  rich  commodities  of  the 
same,  as  wool,  cloth,  lead,  tin,  leather,  tallow,  yea,  and  all  kind  of  victual,  as  corn,  malt,  beer,  butter,  cheese, 
and  such  like,  so  as  counterfeiters,  and  such  like,  have,  for  small  sums  of  monies  counterfeited,  carried  out 
six  times  the  value  in  commodities  of  the  realm. 

"  Bv  the  means  also  that  these  base  monies  were  current,  divers  subtle  people  have  changed  the  same 
for  the  gold  and  fine  silver  monies  of  this  realm,  and  have  transported  and  carried  out  the  same  gold  and 
silver,  so  as  although  there  hath  been  coined,  both  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  and  in  the 
time  of  queen  Mary,  and  now  also  since  the  queen's  majesty's  reign,  great  quantities  of  gold  and  silver, 
yet  no  part  thereof  is  seen  commonly  current,  but,  as  it  may  be  thought,  some  part  thereof  is  carried  hence, 
and  some  percase  by  the  wiser  sort  of  people  kept  in  store,  as  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  whole  were. 


quantities.  The  Bungalls  (so  called  by  the  Irish)  went  for  six- 
pence, and  the  broad  pieces  at  twelve-pence,  at  first  ;  but  afterwards 
the  former  went  only  for  two-pence,  and  the  latter  for  a  groat. 
This  lasted  not  long.  After  they  were  refused  elsewhere,  they 
continued  to  pass  in  Connaughtj  the  former  at  a  penny,  and  the 
atler  at  two-pence.     [Irish  Hist.  Library,  p.  79.] 

'  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
The  date  of  Sept.  27  is  added  in  MS.  It  should  seem  from  an 
anecdote  which  Strype  has  recorded,  that  this  reduction  of  the  value 


of  the  base  coins  was  made  without  any  previous  warning.  He 
says,  "in  September  was  a  resolution  taken  very  shortly  of  calling 
down  base  money.  And  the  queen  swore  (as  one  Alen  wrote  from 
court  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury)  that  the  day  and  time  should  be 
kept  secret  to  herself;  and  tliat  few  besides  should  know  it,  so  that 
men  should  have  but  short  warning  of  the  matter.**  [_Strype's 
Annah,  vol.  i.  p.  *235  ]  Her  majesty's  ideas  of  individual  secresy 
appear  not  to  have  been  very  correct.  Strype  has  not  given  any 
authority  for  this  anecdote. 
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"  Also,  by  continuance  of  this  sort  of  base  monies,  although  Almight}''  God  hath  given  now  of  late  years 
plentiful  increase  by  the  earth,  for  the  which  he  is  to  be  thanked,  without  any  such  plagues  of  scarcity  as  in 
our  forefathers'  time  hath  been  read,  when  many  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  have  died  for  famine, 
yet  the  prices  of  all  things  growing  or  coming  from  the  earth,  hath  immeasurably  and  daily  risen,  as  all 
manner  of  grain,  fruit,  cattle,  bestial,  victual,  wool,  leather,  and  such  like,  and  no  remedy  could  be  devised 
to  amend  the  same,  but  to  cause  that  the  same  base  monies  should  be  current  for  no  more  than  they  M^ere  in 
just  value.  For  every  man  of  the  least  understanding,  by  one  means  or  other  knew  that  a  teston  was 
not  worth  sixpence,  nor  the  piece  of  two-pence  was  worth  so  much,  and  therefore  no  man  would  give  gladly 
that  thing  which  was,  and  ever  had  been,  worth  sixpence,  for  a  teston,  but  would  rather  require  two  tes- 
tons:  and  so  a  thing  being  worth  sixpence,  was  bought  and  sold  either  for  two  testons,  or  one  and  a  half, 
which  was  in  reckoning  twelve  or  nine  pence,  and  now  every  teston  being  brought  to  the  just  value, 
it  must  needs  follow  that  one  shall  buy  of  another  hereafter  that  for  four-pence  halfpenny,  which  was  wont  to 
cost  sixpence.  And  when  the  teston  shall  be  brought  into  fine  silver,  then  shall  all  men  be  as  desirous  to 
sell  any  ware  for  such  fine  monies,  as  they  have  of  late  been  loth  and  unwilling  to  sell  anything  for  the 
base  monies,  except  they  might  have  had  twice  as  much  of  the  base  monies  as  they  were  wont  to  have  of  the 
fine,  or  else  that  for  necessity  they  were  driven  to  sell  the  same. 

"  By  this  means  also,  now  that  the  base  monies  are  brought  to  the  just  value,  and  that  every  man  shall 
have  fine  monies  for  them,  all  poor  people  that  lived  of  their  hand  labour,  as  well  artificers  in  cities  or  towns, 
as  labourers  in  husbandry,  or  men  that  took  dayetall  wages,  either  by  land,  by  sea,  or  by  fresh  waters,  and 
all  mean  gentlemen  that  lived  but  upon  pensions  and  stipends,  and  all  soldiers  and  serving-men,  that  lived 
upon  solde'  and  wages,  shall  have  their  pensions,  stipends,  soldes  and  wages,  now  paid  in  good  and  fine 
monies,  and  therewith  shall  buy  more  necessaries  for  their  sustentation  than  could  afore  be  bought :  who 
surely  ha^•ing  heretofore  after  the  rate  of  twenty  shillings,  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence,  five  nobles,  forty 
shillings,  four  marks,  five  marks,  four  pounds,  five  pounds,  twenty  nobles,  and  so  upward  by  the  year  paid, 
to  them  in  these  base  monies,  could  not  have  so  much  victual,  apparel,  weapon,  armour,  horses,  or  such  like, 
with  the  said  stipend,  by  more  than  a  fourth  part,  as  they  now  shall  have,  because  indeed  the  said  base  monies 
were  of  themselves  no  more  worth. 

"  By  this  reformation  also  of  base  monies  shall  necessarily  follow  a  more  profitable  account  betwixt  the 
monies  of  this  realm  and  of  other  countries,  and  thereby  the  account  which  by  merchants  is  called  the 
exchange  shall  also  arise  in  estimation  of  the  monies  of  England,  in  such  sort  as  in  former  times  hath  been, 
and  the  foreign  commodities  thereby  also  be  bought  for  easier  prices,  to  the  benefit  of  all  such  as  shall  use 
the  same. 

"  So  as  the  matter  well  considered,  the  greatest  number,  and  especially  the  poorest,  shall  have  most 
commodity  hereby,  yea,  and  such  others  as  have  most  gained  by  excessive  prices,  shall  have  also  (if  they 
will  consider  themselves)  no  small  profit  and  help.  And,  finally,  no  manner  of  person  in  the  whole  realm 
shall  have,  after  one  or  two  months,  hurt  hereby,  except  only  the  traitor  which  hath  lived  by  counterfeiting. 
And  therefore  it  is  to  be  allowed  and  embraced  of  all  people,  and  every  man  to  think,  that  although  at  the 
first  he  may  suppose  that  he  hath  less  money  in  his  purse,  yet  shall  he  have  for  the  same  metal  as  much  as 
that  was  worth,  either  in  ware  or  at  her  majesty's  mint  in  fine  monies.  And  whensoever  he  shall  utter  that 
base  monies,  which  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation  he  had,  the  next  that  he  shall  get,  either  by  his  hand 
labour  or  for  his  wages,  shall  be  either  fine  monies  or  such  as  he  may  have  as  much  fine  monies  in  the  mint 
for  it.  And  consequently  every  man  ought  to  thank  Almighty  God,  that  he  may  live  to  see  the  honour  of 
his  country  thus  partly  recovered  :  silver  to  come  in  place  of  copper,  prices  of  things  amend,  all  people  to  be 
more  able  to  live  of  their  wages,  every  man's  purse  or  coffer  made  free  from  the  privy  thief,  which  was  the 
counterfeiter.  And,  finally,  the  treasure  of  this  realm  to  be  of  silver  and  gold,  as  was  wont  in  our  forefathers' 
time,  and  not  of  brass  and  copper,  besides  many  other  great  commodities  that  hereof  must  needs  ensue,  which 
but  for  length  might  be  declared,  and  for  all  the  same,  no  loss  to  any,  otherwise  but  in  opinion  at  the  begin- 

'   Soldiers'  pay  ;  from  the  French  sould,  an  old  nord.     Colgrave. 
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ning,  not  much  unlike  to  them  that  being  sick  receive  a  medicine,  and  in  the  taking  feel  some  bitterness,  but 
yet  thereby  recover  health  and  strength,  and  save  their  lives. 

"  And  because  it  is  seen  by  experience,  that  many  times  when  goods  be  devised  and  attempted, 
the  devil  sleepeth  not,  to  hinder  the  same,  but  causeth  them  either  to  be  defeated,  or  to  be  defamed  and  mis- 
taken. Therefore  it  is  meet  that  no  manner  of  person  give  any  credit  to  such  as  shall  oast  abroad  any  mistrust 
of  amendment  of  the  money,  or  shall  pretend  this  decree  to  be  greater  or  more  burdenous  than  it  is.  For 
truly  this  amendment  is  so  fully  purposed  by  her  majesty,  as  beside  that,  experience  shall  try  it  within  one 
month  or  six  weeks,  within  which  times  necessary  things  for  the  mint  must  be  provided.  It  is  seen,  that  her 
majesty  may  reform  these  monies,  according  to  her  proclamation,  without  any  such  great  loss  as  might  move 
her  to  forbear  it.  And  on  the  other  side,  the  monies  be  so  justly  valued,  as  indeed  the  base  testons  being 
set  at  two-pence  farthing,  and  her  majesty  giving  at  her  mint,  for  every  pound  of  them,  twenty  shillings,  and 
three-pence  in  reward,  shall  thereby  give  rather  more  than  they  shall  be  worth  being  melted,  than  less. 

"  So  that  her  majesty,  who  since  she  came  to  this  crown  never  gained  anything  by  any  coinage,  nor  yet 
ever  coined  any  manner  of  base  monies  for  this  realm,  will  not  now  determine  to  lease  the  honour  and  fame 
that  she  shall  with  small  loss  or  gain  recover  by  this  noble  act,  to  benefit  her  realm  and  people. 

"  And  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  burden  of  the  loss,  where  the  base  testons  be  valued  but  at  two-pence 
farthing,  whereby  such  as  have  them  shall  seem  to  have  the  greatest  loss,  it  is  to  be  well  and  reasonably  con- 
strued and  taken  of  all  men,  for  that  there  hath  not  by  good  account  which  hath  been  made  and  well  proved, 
been  above  a  sixth  part  compared  to  the  other  base  monies  of  the  same  sort  of  testons  coined  in  the  mints 
of  this  realm,  and  at  the  coinage  of  the  same  base  testons  now  valued  at  two-pence  farthing,  which  was  done 
in  the  time  of  the  wars  heretofore,  there  were  set  thereto  certain  marks,  as  a  lion,  a  rose,  a  flour-de-luce,  or 
a  harp,  called  the  privy  marks  of  such  as  were  then  masters  of  the  mint,  which  also  be  specified  in  the 
proclamation. 

"  For  the  better  understanding  whereof,  here  be  in  the  end  of  this  declaration  set  certain  stamps  or 
prints,  of  every  kind  of  the  same  base  testons,  with  their  said  several  marks,  to  the  intent  that  every  person 
looking  and  beholding  the  same  prints  may  the  better  judge  and  discern  the  same  from  the  other,  that 
be  valued  at  four-pence  halfpenny,  although  if  the  same  be  well  considered,  the  colour  of  the  said  base  tes- 
ton  will  show  the  baseness  thereof;  and  because  her  majesty  meaneth  to  ease  her  subjects  as  much  as  pos- 
sible may  be,  she  is  pleased  to  command  her  officers  in  her  mint,  that  where  there  be  many  counterfeit 
testons,  which  were  made  by  counterfeiters,  when  the  testons  were  at  the  value  of  twelve-pence  a-piece,  and 
since  also  that  they  were  decreed  to  sixpence,  and  by  estimation  were  so  made  as  they  did  contain  about  two- 
pence farthing  or  thereabouts  in  silver.  They  shall  do  their  endeavour  to  receive  and  try  such  counterfeits, 
and  shall  give  to  the  subjects  either  for  every  such  counterfeit  two-pence  farthing,  or  so  much  good  fine  monies 
as  the  same  counterfeits  shall  contain  in  silver;  whereby  the  people  shall  be  relieved  of  such  loss  in  some  part 
for  counterfeits,  as  in  no  realm  any  prince  either  hath  or  ought  to  do.  And  for  this  and  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  commodities  hereof  likely  to  ensue,  her  majestj'  trusteth  her  most  honourable  good  meaning  shall  be 
embraced  of  all  her  good  loving  subjects,  and  every  person  with  good-will,  will  yield  to  bear  a  small  burden 
for  a  time,  to  avoid  a  perpetual  and  endless  oppression,  not  only  of  themselves  and  their  posterity,  but  also 
of  the  whole  commonweal. 

"  Given  under  the  queen's  majesty's  signet,  at  her  honour  of  Hampton  Court,  the  29th  of  September, 
the  second  year  of  her  majesty's  reign,  MDLX."' 

From  this  declaration  (which  is  given  at  length,  on  account  of  the  very  curious  information  it  contains) 
it  appears  tliat  the  first  steps  toward  the  reformation  of  the  base  coins  were  extremely  unpopular.  Her 
majesty  seems  to  have  been  very  solicitous  to  obviate  the  objections  to  the  measure,  and  more  especially  those 
which  originated  in  the  fear  of  pecuniary  loss  that  all  orders  of  men  were  aware  it  must  bring  upon  them. 
The  arguments  which  she  used  for  this  purpose  were  not  calculated  to  produce  the  effect  intended,  and  it  is 

'   This  summary  was  printed  in  15G0,  quarto,  b.  1.  and  re-       r       the  currency  of  dipt  Monet/,"  8vo.  London,  without  the  prints  of 
printed  in  1696,  at  the  end  of"  A  Letter  of  Advice  to  a  Friend  about      \      the  coins. 
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probable  tliat  the  murmurs  of  her  discontented  subjects  were  restrained  more  by  the  dread  of  her  power  than 
by  the  strength  of  her  reasoning.' 

Before  tiie  publishing  of  the  proclamation  of  the  '27th  of  September,  several  persons,  both  strangers  and 
English,  had  collected  large  quantities  of  the  testoons,  to  make  advantage  of  them,  either  by  melting-  or  car- 
rying out  of  the  realm.  As  this  practice  was  not  checked  by  the  value  at  which  they  were  made  current  by 
that  proclamation  (which  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  under  their  intrinsic  worth),  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  issue  another  on  the  9tli  of  October  following,  which  declared  it  to  be  felony  to  buy  any  manner  of 
monies  within  the  realm,  or  to  blanch,  or  willingly  batter,  break,  or  melt,  any  one  piece  of  money,  or  to  carry 
anj^  manner  of  sum  of  monies  out  of  the  realm,  except  according  to  the  license  of  the  laws,  or  to  transport 
any  bullion  or  plate,  or  to  utter  the  monies  at  higher  values  than  they  were  rated ;  and  that  the  offender 
should  be  committed  to  the  next  common  gaol,  to  be  punished  according  to  the  laws.  Merchant  strangers 
to  be  punished  in  like  manner.  Whoever  should  disclose  such  offences  was  to  have  all  the  money  which 
should  be  so  found,  either  bought,  blanched,  battered,  broken,  melted,  carried  away,  or  provided  and  gotten 
by  exchange  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  the  same  should  be  under  forty  pounds,  he  should  have  as  much  of  her 
majesty  as  would  make  up  that  sum,  and  also  the  grant  of  any  reasonable  suit  meet  for  such  person  as  the 
same  might  be. 

And  if  any  person  should  but  suspect  any  other  for  doing,  travailing,  or  going  about  to  do  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  proclamation,  so  as  to  disclose  in  any  house,  or  other  secret  place,  any  melters,  or  furnace 
made  ready  to  melt,  or  in  any  boat  or  vessel,  any  sum  of  money  to  be  hidden,  or  other  like  to  be  transported, 
and  should  inform  any  officer,  and  upon  search  the  offence  should  be  found ;  then  the  informer  should  have 
one  half,  and  the  officer  should  not,  without  his  consent,  disclose  the  name  of  the  informer. 

All  officers  to  whom  the  assize  of  bread,  ale,  etc,  belonged,  or  the  clerkship  of  any  fair  or  market,  were 
commanded,  by  the  proclamation,  to  see  that  all  manner  of  victuals  were  sold  at  reasonable  prices,  and  that 
good  assize  was  kept. 

All  stewards  of  leets  were  required  to  see  that  the  proclamation  was  duly  observed. 
And  because  much  trouble  and  disquiet  had  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  testoons  of 
two-pence  farthing  from  those  of  four-pence  halfpenny  (although  they  were  sufficiently  described  in  the  late 
proclamation,  and  the  prints  and  stamps  of  the  said  testoons  of  two-pence  farthing  had  lately  been  set  forth 
in  print),  her  majesty  therefore  ordered,  that  within  her  city  of  London  should  be  appointed,  by  order  of  the 
mayor,  in  sundry  open  places  of  the  city,  certain  honest,  faithful,  and  skilful  persons,  to  view  and  consider  all 
manner  of  testoons  that  should  be  brought  to  them,  and  show  which  were,  and  ought  to  be,  of  the  value  of 
four-pence  halfpenny,  and  which  of  two-pence  farthing,  and  should  speedily  strike  those  of  four-pence  half- 
penny with  the  mark  of  a  portcullis  before  the  face  of  the  king;  and  those  of  two-pence  farthing  with  the 
print  of  a  greyhound  behind  the  head  of  the  king,'^  tliat  the  same  might  be  better  known;  and  if  the  same 
order  should  be  found  to  do  any  good,  her  majesty  would  cause  the  like  to  be  observed  in  other  cities  and 
towns. 

The  proclamation  stated,  further,  that  to  make  an  end  of  all  troubles  arising  from  the  base  monies,  her 
majesty  had  already  begun  a  coinage  of  fine  money  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  would,  with  all  possible 
diligence,  forward  the  same,  so  as  every  person,  upon  knowledge  which  should  very  shortly  be  given,  bringing 
his  base  monies,  should  within  twenty  days  have  fine  money  for  the  same.  And  for  the  ease  of  the  further 
parts  of  her  realm,  her  majesty  meant  also  to  send  into  divers  parts  thereof  sundry  quantities  of  fine  monies, 
of  gold  and  silver,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  said  base  monies,  and  imtil  that  time  her  majesty  doubted  not  but 
that  her  loving  subjects  would  bear  with  some  small  trouble  therein  at  the  first,  considering  the  great  com- 
modity that  thereafter  plainly  and  speedily  would  arise. 

'   To  defray  the  expense  of  reforming  the  coinage,  her  majesty  stande,  veryshortely;  and  the  queene's  ma'=.  hathe  sworne  that  the 

employed  Gresham,  in  the  year  1559,  to  borrow  for  her  two  hundred  daye  and  tyme  shall   be  kepte  secrete  to   herself,  and  that  few 

thousand  pounds  at  Antwerp.    [Hunie's  Hits.  ofEng.  vol.  v.  p.  496.]  besydes  shall  knowe;  so  as  the  very  tyme,  whensoever  it  chauncelh, 

Francis  Allen  (see  Lodge's    lllustTatiom    of  British  History  will  be  so  shorte  and  sodeyne,  that  men  are  like  to  have  small  warn- 

vol.  i.  p.  345),  writing  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  3d  Sept.  1560,  says.  inge  of  the  matter." 
"  There  is  like  to  be  a  calling  downe  of  the  base  money,   I  under-  ^  See  Silver  Coins,  Plate  ix.  Nos.  14  and  15. 
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And  as  her  majesty  had  seen  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  base  monies  to  the  equal  value  of  the  fine,  so  it 
was  necessary  that  the  foreign  gold,  current  within  the  realm,  should  be  of  equal  value  with  the  gold  of  the 
realm;  it  was  therefore  ordained,  by  the  same  proclamation,  that  the  crowns  named  burgundians,  kaisars,  or 
French  crowns,  then  current  at  six  shillings  and  four-pence,  should  go  for  six  shillings,  and  no  more;  piste- 
lets,  then  valued  at  six  shillings  and  two-pence,  for  five  shillings  and  ten-pence ;  upon  pain  that  whosoever 
should  utter  tlie  same  at  any  higher  value,  or  shoidd  break,  melt,  or  transport  the  same,  should  suffer  like 
punishment  as  above-mentioned,  in  like  cases,  for  any  other  monies.' 

In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  current  value  of  the  pistolets  by  this  proclamation,  certain  coins 
of  inferior  value  were  circulated  as  pistolets  amongst  ignorant  people.  It  was  therefore  ordered  the  four  fol- 
lowing coins  only  should  be  current  as  pistolets  at  five  shillings  and  ten-pence ;  viz.  two  of  the  king  of  Spain's 
coins,  one  of  Venice,  and  one  of  Florence,  the  portraits  of  which  were  given  in  the  margin  of  a  proclamation 
that  was  issued  upon  the  2d  of  November  in  the  same  year.  And  to  relieve  those  who  had  ignorantly 
received  the  coins  above-mentioned,  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  give  the  full  value  of  them,  as  they  held  in 
gold  at  her  mint.^ 

On  the  8th  of  the  same  month,^  an  indenture  was  made  with  Thomas  Stanley,  and  others,  for  coining 
both  gold  and  silver  of  the  old  standard.  It  provided,  that  a  pound  weight  of  gold,  of  twenty-three  carats 
three  grains  and  a  half  fine,  should  be  coined  into  thirty-six  pounds  by  tale ;  viz.  into  twenty-four  sovereigns 
at  thirty  shillings  a-piece,  or  forty-eight  rialls  at  fifteen  shillings  a-piece,  or  seventy-two  angels  at  ten  shill- 
ings a-piece,  or  one  hundred  and  forty-four  half-angels  at  five  shillings  each.  A  pound  weight  of  crown 
gold,  of  twenty-two  carats  fine  and  two  carats  allay,  was  to  be  coined  into  thirty-three  pounds  by  tale ;  that 
is,  into  thirty-three  sovereigns  at  twenty  shillings  a-piece,  or  sixty-six  half-sovereigns  at  ten  shillings,  or  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  crowns  at  five  shillings.  And  a  pound  weight  of  the  old  standard  silver,''  that  is,  of 
eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  fine  and  eighteen  pennyweights  allay,  was  to  be  coined  into  three  pounds 
by  tale ;  that  is,  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  half-shillings,  or  a  proportionable  number  of  groats,  quarter- 
shillings,  half-groats,  three-halfpenny  pieces,  pence,  and  three-farthing  pieces.^ 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  coinage  according  to  this  indenture  did  not  take  place  immediately,  as 
the  indenture  for  receiving  the  base  monies,  out  of  which  it  seems  that  this  coinage  was  formed,  bore  date 
the  9th  of  December  following.  It  was  made  with  Thomas  Fleetwood,  under-treasurer  of  the  mint  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  who  covenanted  "  to  take  into  his  hands,  by  number  and  tale,  all  such  base  money  of  her 
highness's  coin,  then  current,  as  should  be  sent  in  by  her  highness  or  her  subjects,  etc.  after  such  rates  and 
values  as  were  appointed  in  the  late  proclamation,  giving  bills  for  the  same.  And  the  same  then  to  refine 
and  convert  into  sterling  monies  of  silver;  viz.  into  shillings,  grotes,  half-grotes,  and  pennies,  of  the  standard 
of  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights,  etc.^ 


'   Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  date  of  the  9th  of  October  is  added  in  MS. 

In  the  margin  are  pictures,  in  wood,  of  the  testoons  marked 
with  the  portcullis  and  greyhound.  The  mint-mark  of  the  port- 
cullis testoon  is  a  swan,  that  of  the  greyiiound,  a  lion  passant 
guardant. 

This  proclamation,  and  that  which  immediately  precedes  it, 
are  referred  to  by  Holinshed,  together  with  some  additions  and 
alterations,  the  authority  for  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace. 

He  says  that  the  queen  **  published  a  proclamation  on  Mi- 
cliaelmasse  even  before  noone,  that  the  teston  coined  for  twelve- 
pence  and  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  embased  by  proclamation 
to  sixpence,  should  now  forthwith  (that  of  the  best  sort  marked 
with  the  portculeis)  be  currant  for  four-pence  halfpennie  :  the 
second  marked  with  the  greihound  for  two-pence  farthing  ;  the 
third  and  worst  sort  not  marked  as  afore,  not  to  be  currant  at  all, 
nor  received  for  anie  value.  The  groate  to  be  currant  for  two- 
pence, the  former  peece  of  two-pence  for  a  penie,  etc. "  [Chronicle, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1193.]      This  statement  has  been  adopted  by  Stow  and 


Camden,  and  implicitly  quoted  by  Leake  and  Folkes.  Camden 
adds,  the  coin  of  two-pence  to  three  halfpence,  and  the  brazen 
penny  to  a  halfpenny  farthing.     [Leake,  p.  234.] 

^  ]MS.  proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, in  a  coeval  hand.      The  portraits  not  drawn. 

^  This  date  is  copied  from  Folkes's  Table,  p.  49,  for  Lowndes 
gives  that  of  her  second  year  only. 

'  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  Letter  to  the  King,  p.  100,  doubts 
whether  the  queen  acted  wisely  in  this  alteration  of  the  standard  of 
the  silver  coins,  as  by  that  measure  she  *'  again  rendered  the  two 
metals,  of  which  our  coins  are  made,  of  different  and  unequal 
standards,  so  that  from  thenceforth  they  became  not  of  the  same 
proportion  or  degree  of  fineness  ;  and,  for  that  reason,  their  rela- 
tive values  cannot  now  be  so  easily  compared."  A  marginal  note 
says,  that  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion.  See  his 
answer  to  Rlr.  Lowndes.  His  lordship  has  not  referred  to  the 
passage,  and  I  know  not  where  it  is  to  be  found. 

*  Lowndes,  p.  49. 

'  Jb/fes,  p.  51,  note*. 
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For  the  converting  this  base  money  into  sterling  there  was  a  separate  mint  in  the  Tower,  M-hich  lasted 
about  a  year;  and  a  computation  was  given  in  of  the  base  monies  received  into  the  mint  from  Michaelmas 
1560  to  Michaelmas  1561,  with  the  charges  of  the  workmanship,  as  may  be  seen  below.' 

The  lord  treasurer  Burleigh  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith  were,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  the  chief 
advisers  of  this  measure.  They  told  the  queen  that  it  was  the  honour  of  her  crown,  and  the  true  w'ealth  of 
herself  and  people,  to  reduce  the  standard  to  the  ancient  parity  and  purity  of  her  great-grandfather,  king 
Edward  IV.;  and  that  it  was  not  the  short  ends  of  wut,  nor  starting-holes  of  devices,  that  could  sustain  the 
expense  of  a  monarchy,  but  sound  and  solid  courses.- 

A  medal  was  struck  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  event.  On  the  obverse  it  bore  the  queen's  bust, 
full-faced,  with  this  inscription,  et  angli^  gloria.  On  the  reverse,  justice,  seated,  bearing  the  sword  and 
balance,  with  this  legend,  bene  constituta  re  numaria. 

It  seems  that  rumours  had  been  spread  abroad,  that  the  base  testoons  of  four-pence  halfpenny  w^ould  not 
be  current  after  the  end  of  the  next  January,  and  it  -was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
people,  to  issue  a  proclamation,  upon  the  '23d  of  December,  declaring  that  all  the  base  money  which  had  been 
decried  of  late  by  proclamation,  except  the  testoon  of  two-pence  farthing,  should  continue  and  be  current  still, 
as  rated  by  that  proclamation,  until  it  could  be  brought  to  the  mint  at  London  to  be  exchanged  for  new 
sterling  money,  with  allowance  of  three-pence  in  the  pound  to  the  bringer. 

It  further  declared,  that  the  pieces  of  two-pence  farthing  were  intended,  by  the  late  proclamation,  to  be 
current  only  until  the  last  day  of  January,  but  that  the  time  was  now  extended  to  three  months  after  that 
period,  during  which  time  all  that  should  be  brought  to  the  mint  should  be  paid  for  in  good  silver,  at  the 
rate  of  two-pence  farthing.  And  all  persons  were  charged  not  to  refuse  the  said  base  money,  viz.  the  four- 
pence  halfpenny,  the  three-halfpence,  and  the  three-farthings,  at  the  value  aiSxed  by  the  said  late  proclama- 
tion ;  and  likewise  the  other  base  testoons,  of  two-pence  farthing,  at  the  same  rates,  until  the  last  day 
of  January.'' 


'  Total  of  the  mass  of  base  monies  was  pound        £.     s. 
weights,  G31,9o0. 

Which  was  current  money  according  to  the 
rates  of  their  several  standards         .  .  638,113  16 

Total  of  the  mass  of  fine  monies,  pound  weight, 
■244,416. 

Which  is,  in  monies  current  at  sixty  shillings 

the  pound  weight    ....  783,248    0 


The  Charges  of  Coinage. 

To  the  two  treasurers  of  the  mint,  Thomas  Stanley 
and  Thomas  Fleetwood,  for  coinage  at  seven- 
pence  the  pound  weight 

Necessaries,  as  coals,  coining  irons,  etc. 

Fees  of  officers,  with  their  diet  for  one  year 


7,128  16 
3,848  2 
2,006    5 


Sum  total  of  the  charges  aforesaid,  amounting  to  £.  12,983     4     3 


[Leake,  p.  239.]  He;  makes  the  toul  40,306?.  \5s.  3d.,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  guess  by  what  mode  of  calculation  he  arrived  at  such 
a  result.  Tlie  authority  which  he  quotes  for  this  account  is  Stow's 
Survey  of  London,  1720.  Slrype's  ed.  tom.  i.  lib.  i.,  cap.  xviii. 
p.  98. 

The  dross  of  this  base  metal  is  said  to  have  been  carried  to 
foul  highways,  to  heighten  them.  [Slew's  Suney,  p.  47.]  The 
bulk  of  it  must  indeed  have  been  very  considerable,  as  the  differ- 
ence of  weight,  after  the  base  metal  had  been  reduced  to  standard, 
was  no  less  than  387,534  pounds. 

A  strange  story  is  told  of  the  workmen  who  were  emnloved  in 
melting  these  base  coins ;  that  most  of  them  fell  sick  to  death  with 
VOL.  I. 


the  savour,  and  that  they  were  advised  to  drink  in  a  dead  man's 
skull  for  their  recure.  That  accordingly  a  warrant  was  procured 
from  the  council  to  take  off  the  heads  from  London  Bridge,  and  to 
make  cups  of  them,  out  of  which  they  drank,  and  found  some  re- 
lief, although  most  of  them  died,  [^garde  on  Sterling  Money. 
Heante's  Curious  Discourses,  vol.  ii.  p.  317.] 

If  there  be  any  thing  in  this  tale,  it  is  probable  that  the  sick- 
ness arose  from  the  fumes  of  arsenic  with  which  the  base  metal 
was  Huxed. 

At  this  time,  says  Stow  (as  quoted  by  Leake),  p.  241 ,  odd 
pieces  were  coined,  namely,  four-pence  halfpenny,  two-pence 
farthing,  and  penny-halfpenny  pieces.  But  these  are  evidently 
nothing  more  than  the  base  testoons,  etc.  which  were  reduced  to 
those  respective  values,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

'  Coltoni  Posthuma,  p.  287,  quoting  a  memorial  of  the  lord 
treasurer  Burleigh's  hand.  But  see  the  Life  of  Lord  Burleigh  in 
Peek's  Desiderata  Curiosa,  vol.  i.  lib.  i.  p.  13,  where  the  sole  merit 
is  ascribed  to  his  lordship. 

^  Snelling's  Medals,  Plate  v.  No.  3.  Her  majesty  was  like- 
wise complimented,  upon  this  occasion,  in  the  preambles  to  sta- 
tutes [Stat.  5  Eliz.  cap.  11.  and  cap.  27.  Baslall]  ;  in  speeches 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  [Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  214], 
and  by  contemporary  historians.  [See  Camden's  Annals,  Cou-per's 
Continuation  ofLanguet's  Chronicle,  Holinshed,  Slow,  etc.] 

*  The  only  copy  of  this  proclamation  which  I  have  ever  seen 
was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Manson,  bookseller,  in  Gerrard 
Street,  Soho,  who  very  obligingly  permitted  me  to  make  extracts 
from  it. 
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About  this  time  the  Irish  coins,  which  had  been  so  much  debased  during'  the  three  former  reigns  and 
in  the  beginning  of  this,  were  restored  to  nearly  their  former  purity  and  intrinsic  value.  Upon  which  an  old 
poet  of  those  days  made  the  following  ballad : 


Let  bone-fires  shine  in  every  place, 
Sing,  and  ring  the  bells  a-pace  ; 
And  pray  that  long  may  live  her  grace. 
To  be  the  good  queen  of  Ireland. 


The  gold  and  silver,  which  was  so  base 
That  no  man  could  endure  it  scarce, 
Is  now  new-coyn'd  with  her  own  face, 
And  made  go  current  in  Ireland. 


A  particular  kind  of  money  was,  by  order  of  the  queen,  struck  for  the  use  of  that  kingdom ;  viz.  shillings 
of  the  value  of  nine-pence  English,  to  pass  in  Ireland  for  twelve-pence.     Groats  were  also  coined.' 

1560-1.     On  the  19th  of  February,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  calling  in  the  base  monies.- 

It  began  by  stating  that  her  majesty  had  already  caused  to  be  coined,  in  fine  sterling  monies,  such  quan- 
tity as,  being  added  to  other  fine  monies  coined  in  the  times  of  her  late  dear  brother  and  sister,  king  Edward 
and  queen  Mary,  far  exceeded  the  quantity  of  monies  used  in  ancient  times  in  this  realm ;  and  therefore, 
by  advice  and  good  deliberation,  had,  with  her  council,  thought  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  diminution  of 
certain  base  monies  yet  remaining  current  within  her  realm.  And  because  her  majesty  desired  nothing  more 
than  to  discharge  her  subjects,  and  specially  her  poor  commonalty,  of  all  manner  of  burden  herein,  it  was 
ordained,  that,  after  the  9th  day  of  ApriP  next  following,  all  the  pieces  lately  valued  at  mid.  ob.  should 
not  be  taken  nor  allowed  as  current  money,  but  be  accounted  as  bullion,  and  to  be  received  as  such,  until 
the"2jth  of  April,  at  her  majesty's  mint  in  the  Tower,  at  the  rate  of  iiiirf.  ob.  the  piece,  andiiirf'.  for  the  pound  in 
new  sterling  monies  within  the  space  of  twenty  days  or  less.  And  after  that,  until  the  ^Oth  of  May,  to  be 
received  at  the  like  rate,  excepting  the  iiid.  in  the  pound,  and  from  thenceforward  not  to  be  received  into 
the  mint. 

And  her  majesty  further  declared,  that  the  difficulties  which  at  first  attended  the  refining-  and  coinage 
were  all  taken  away,  and  that  her  subjects  might  come  to  her  mint,  without  doubt  there  to  be  satisfied  for 
small  sums  at  sight,  or  within  two  or  three  days,  and  for  greater  within  eight  or  ten,  and  at  the  furthest  not 
to  continue  above  twenty. 

Finally,  her  majesty  charged  her  subjects  to  endeavour  to  bring  to  her  mints  not  only  the  said  base 
monies  of  iiiirf.  ob.,  but  also,  as  they  might  conveniently,  the  other  pieces  of  id.  ob.  and  ob.  q.  which  her 
majesty  still  permitted  to  remain  current  for  the  ease  of  her  people  for  lack  of  small  monies,  of  which  sort  her 
majesty  intended  to  have  a  coinage,  as  shortly  as  might  be,  in  good  and  fine  sterling  monies. 

And  because  it  might  be  that  divers  of  her  majesty's  own  proper  tenants,  farmers,  bailiffs,  or  receivers, 
might,  after  the  said  9th  of  April,  have  in  their  hands  parcel  of  her  majesty's  revenues,  it  was  her  pleasure 
that  the  officers  in  the  receipt  of  her  exchequer  should  receive  the  same  as  current  money  until  the  •2oth  of 
May  next  following. 

1561.  The  queen,  still  continuing  desirous  to  deliver  her  realm  from  the  infamy  of  base  monies,  thought 
fit  to  make  a  full  end  of  abolishing  them  by  a  proclamation,  which  was  dated  upon  the  12th  of  June  in  her 
third  year.  It  stated  that  those  which  were  lawfully  current,  at  that  time,  were  only  two  small  pieces,  one 
going  for  one  penny  halfpenny,  and  the  other  for  three  farthings.     And  besides  these,  it  was  thought  that 


'  SifHon,  p.  37.  The  weight  of  these  Irish  shillings  should  be 
seventy-two  grains  each,  provided  they  were  of  the  same  fineness  as 
the  English  shilling,  which  then  weighed  ninely-six  grains.  Simon 
has  diminished  this  weight  to  seventy  grains  and  one  quarter,  from 
a  misconception  of  a  passage  in  Malynes's  Lex  Mercatoria,  p.  305, 
which  he  imagined  to  relate  to  these  coins,  but  which,  in  fact,  refers 
to  the  base  harp-shillings.  See  a  representation  of  these  coins  in 
the  Supplement,  part  ii.  Irish  Coins. 

Camden  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  this  coinage :  "  PauUoq; 
post  probam  pecuniam,  quam  sterlingam  vocamus,  pro  Hiberniae 
regno  procudit,  eo  valore,  ut  solidus  xii  denarios  in  Hibernia,  et  is 
in  Anglia,  valeret.  Magnum  sane  hoc  et  memorandum,  quod  nee 
Edwardus  sextus  potuit,  nee  Maria  ausa,  postquam  Henricus  viii. 


pecuniam  primus  regum  Anglix  subeeraverat,  magno  regni  dede- 
cori,  successorum,  populique  damno.''  \^Anitaies  Eliz.  sub  anno 
I06O.] 

-  This  proclamation  I  have  found  only  in  "  A  booke  containing 
all  such  proclamations  as  were  publisJied  during  the  reign  of  the  /ate 
queen  Elizabeth.  Collected  by  Humfrey  Dyson,  1618."  At  the  end 
are  thcHitles  of  proclamations  in  the.reign  of  James  I.,  ending  with 
Sept.  10,  in  his  16th  year. 

^  This  day  was  appointed,  specially  by  her  majesty,  because, 
being  fifteen  days  after  Lady-day,  it  would  give  convenient  time  to 
tenants,  etc.  to  pay  their  rents  at  Lady-day  without  trouble,  if  they 
should  chance  to  have  prepared  any  part  of  the  same  in  the  said 
sons  of  money. 
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there  remained  some  small  quantity  of  three  other  pieces  of  base  money,  scarcely  worth  consideration,  which 
were  coined  in  former  times,  one  for  a  penny,  another  for  a  halfpenny,  and  one  other  for  a  farthing,  which 
were  then  not  certainly  valued,  but  were  taken  amongst  common  people  uncertainly.  It  was  therefore 
ordered,  that  none  of  those  base  monies  should  be  current  after  the  •20th  day  of  July  next  following,  but  from 
that  time  should  be  accounted  as  bullion.  But  for  the  relief  of  those  who  should  at,  or  before,  that  time 
possess  the  same,  her  majesty  would  give  to  those  who  should  bring  to  the  mint  at  the  Tower  any  of  the 
pieces  of  three  halfpence  and  three  farthings,  before  the  2oth  of  August  next  ensuing,  not  onlv  their  current 
value  in  fine  money,  but,  in  consideration  of  their  portage,  three-pence  for  every  pound  thereof,  within  the 
space  of  twenty  days  or  less.  And  after  the  said  25th  of  August,  until  the  20th  of  September,  the  value 
onlv,  without  anv  allowance  for  portage.  And  for  the  smaller  pieces  abovementioned,  everv  person  who  would 
bring  them  to  the  mint,  before  the  said  20th  of  September,  should  have  the  full  value  of  the  silver  contained 
in  the  same ;  and  from  the  20th  of  September,  her  majesty  (having,  as  it  were,  achieved  to  the  victory  and 
conquest  of  that  hideous  monster  of  the  brass  money,  which,  although  it  had  no  ijreat  continuance  in  the 
realm,  yet  had  the  same  been  in  part  no  small  occasion  of  many  evils  in  the  same)  willed  and  required  all 
her  subjects  to  use  all  the  expedition  that  they  might  in  bringing  all  their  base  money  into  the  mints,  that  it 
might  be  speedily  refined,  and  an  end  put  to  that  good  work.' 

It  appears  from  this  proclamation  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  base  testoons  and  groats  had  already  been 
brought  to  the  mint,  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  nine  months  from  the  date  of  the  ordinance  by  which 
their  current  value  was  reduced.  The  activity  of  her  subjects,  on  this  occasion,  was  probably  somewhat  in- 
creased by  a  hint,  which  was  given  in  the  summary  recited  above,  that  the  price  allowed  in  the  mint  was 
something  more  than  the  value  of  the  base  coins,  and  an  apprehension  that  her  majesty's  generosity  might 
possibly  experience  some  abatement.  The  queen  was,  however,  too  anxious  for  the  completion  of  this  great 
and  meritorious  work,  to  suffer  her  love  for  money  to  oppose  any  obstacles  to  it.  In  order  to  hasten  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  convince  her  subjects  how  much  she  was  in  earnest,  she  went  publicly  to  the  Tower; 
where  she  visited  her  mints,  and  coined  certain  pieces  of  gold,  which  she  gave  away  to  several  about  her.- 

The  inconveniences  which  arose  from  the  want  of  small  monies  of  fine  silver  began  now  to  be  severely 
felt.  This  want  was  occasioned  by  the  greater  part  of  the  money  lately  coined  having  been  shillings,  and  a 
small  quantity  only  groats,  pence,  and  halfpennies,  which  was  done  in  haste  and  expedition  to  avoid  the 
base  monies.  Her  majesty,  therefore,  gave  orders,  that  no  more  shillings  should  be  coined,  but  that,  besides 
the  groats,  half-groats,  and  pence,  there  should  be  immediately  coined,  in  fine  sterling  monies,  half-shillings 
of  sixpence,  quarter-shillings  of  three-pence,  and  a  half-piece  thereof  called  three-halfpence.  And  because 
a  halfpenny  could  not  be  made  of  such  fineness  to  bear  any  convenient  bulk,  another  small  piece  should 
also  be  coined  of  three  farthings.  All  which  pieces  her  majesty  assured  her  subjects  (in  a  proclamation 
which  was  issued  upon  the  15th  of  November)  should  be  made  of  mere  fine  sterling  silver.  And  whatsoever 
might  be  reported  to  the  contrary  (as  percase  had  been,  though  most  falsely  and  slanderously,  of  the  money 
already  coined,  as  of  late  had  been  notoriously  proved),  her  majesty  let  them  all  to  understand,  that  she 
never  intended  (God's  grace  assisting  her)  to  leese  the  fruit  of  so  famous  an  act,  by  abasing  the  coin  of  the 
realm,  which  she  found  to  be  for  the  more  part  copper,  and  had  now  recovered  it  to  be  as  fine,  or  rather  finer, 
sterling  silver,  than  ever  it  was  in  the  realm  by  the  space  of  two  hundred  years  and  more ;  a  matter  worth 
marking  and  memory. 

And  as  great  quantities  of  foreign  coins  of  gold  and  silver  were  received  by  her  subjects  at  far  greater 
values  than  they  were  worth,  and  that  no  certain  value  could  be  set  upon  them,  because  the  standard  of 
them  was  so  commonly  changed  for  gain,  and  so  easily  counterfeited,  it  was  ordered,  by  the  same  proclama- 
tion, that  from  henceforth  no  foreign  coins  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  received  or  paid,  as  current,  except 
the  French  crown,  and  the  Flemish  or  Burgundian  crown,  the  prints  whereof  were  given  in  the  margin,  to 
be  current  at  the  rates  set  forth  in  the  proclamation  dated  on  the  9th  of  October  in  the  second  year  of  her 
majesty's  reign.  But  evey  one  might  receive,  at  the  Tower  of  London,  for  his  foreign  coins,  fully  as  much 
money  in  gold  and  silver  of  the  fine  coins  of  the  realm  as  the  same  should  hold  in  gold  or  silver. 

'  MS.  Proclamation  in  the  Antiquary  Society's  library,  in  a  coeval  hand.  '  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  •234. 
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And  it  was  further  made  known,  that  of  late  a  foreign  piece  of  gold,  printed  like  an  English  angel,  had 
been  brought  into  the  realm,  and  was  paid  for  ten  shillings  of  silver,  being  not  worth  nine  shillings  and 
three-pence,  and  for  distinguishing  the  same,  the  prints  of  the  English  angel,  and  of  the  other,  were  given 
in  the  margent.' 

The  coins  which  were  made  current  by  this  proclamation  were  struck  by  virtue  of  the  indenture  of  the 
8th  of  November,  1560  ;  and  the  sixpence  and  three-pence,  together  with  the  new  pieces,  which  were  now 
first  coined,  had  a  full-blown  rose  placed  behind  the  queen's  head,  and  the  date  1561  over  the  shield  of  arms 
on  the  reverse,  by  which  they  were  easily  distinguishable  from  the  other  coins  which  they  nearly  resembled 
in  size.     The  other  pieces  thus  marked  were  the  three-halfpence  and  the  three-fartiiings.- 

These  were  all  of  hammered  money,  but  at  some  time  in  this  year  the  mill  and  screw*  were  first 
introduced  into  the  mint.  The  invention  was  brought  into  England  by  a  Frenchman,''  who  was  encouraged 
by  the  queen  and  council,  and  coined  milled  money  in  the  Tower,  but  being  detected  in  counterfeiting  anrf 
making  milled  money,  also  out  of  the  mint,  he  was  executed  as  a  traitor.^ 

1561-2.  On  the  30th  of  January  a  proclamation  was  issued  against  those  who  had  raised  vain  and 
untrue  rumours,  in  and  about  the  city  of  London,  touching  a  decry  of  money,  which  not  only  continued  but 
increased,  with  a  daily  expectation  thereof  at  every  market-day,  to  the  satisfaction  only  of  a  sort  of  covetous 
persons,  who  thereby  enhanced  the  prices  of  their  wares  and  victuals.  Such  reports  were  therefore  forbidden 
on  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  further  punishment  provided  by  the  laws. 

And  all  officers  having  authority  to  the  assize  of  victual  and  order  of  markets,  were  commanded  to 
extend  their  power  forthwith  to  reduce  the  prices  of  all  victual  to  what  it  was,  or  ought  to  have  been, 
before  those  rumours  were  spread  abroad." 


'  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
The  English  angel  is  a  coin  of  Henry  VIII.  with  h  and  a  rose 
under  the  arms  of  the  cross  on  the  reverse.  The  counterfeit  angels 
are  one  of  Tournay  with  m  .  B,  the  other  of  Holland  with  w .  b 
placed  in  the  same  manner  on  the  reverse. 

»  See  Silver  Coins,  Tlate  xii.,  Nos.  14,  IG,  20,  and  24. 
Shakspeare  alludes  to  the  last  of  these  coins  in  his  historical  play 
of  King  John.  He  there  introduces  the  bastard  Faulconbridge 
thus  ridiculing  the  meagre  countenance  of  his  father's  legitimate 
son,  first  by  comparing  it  to  a  half-faced  groat, 

'*  Because  he  hath  an  half-face,  like  my  father ; 
With  that  half-face  would  he  have  all  my  land  : 
A  half-faced  groat  five  hundred  pound  a  year." 
And  afterwards  more  contemptuously  exclaims,  that  if  he  had  the 
land,  together  with  his  brother's  shape, 

"  my  face  so  thin, 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose. 
Lest  men  should  say,  look,  where  three  farthings  goes," 
he  would  give  every  foot  of  it  to  have  his  own  face  again. 

King  John,  act  1,  scene  1. 
In  the  Scornful  Lady,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  is  a  pas- 
sage which  not  only  shews  the  difference  between  the  penny  and 
the  three-farthings  piece,  but  also  informs  us  of  a  knavish  trick 
then  commonly  practised  to  impose  the  lesser  of  these  coins  upon 
heedless  people  for  the  other;  and  likewise  the  punishment  for 
that  crime.  Speaking  of  Jlorecraft  the  usurer,  the  younger  Love- 
lass  says, 

"  He  had  a  bastard,  his  own  toward  issue, 
Whip'd  and  then  crop'd,  for  washing  out  the  roses 
In  three-farthings,  to  make  them  pence." 
Mr.  Folkes  says  he  had  seen  a  broad  groat,  upon  which  a 
counterfeit  rose  had  been  attempted,  probably  to  make  it  look  like 
a  sixpenny  piece,  and  to  pass  it  for  such.     [Table  of  English  Silver 
Coins,  p.  53,  note  *.] 


^  This  improvement  in  the  mode  of  coining  is  said  by  Le 
Blanc,  who  calls  the  instrument  balancier,  to  have  been  invented 
in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  that  the  machine 
was  first  worked  in  a  mint,  erected  for  that  purpose  in  the  garden 
of  the  bath,  where  it  was  established  in  the  month  of  July,  1553, 
with  the  other  mints,  and  regulations  were  framed  for  its  govern- 
ment, and  for  its  officers,  and  that  there  were  coined  in  it  no  other 
money  but  testoons  and  demi-testoons.  [Le  Blanc,  Traile  Hist,  des 
Monnoyes  de  France,  p.  268. ] 

According  to  Du  Fresne,  the  ordinance  for  the  establishment 
of  this  mint  (which  he  calls  Moneta  Molendinaria,  or  la  Monnoie 
du  Molin),  was  dated  at  Blesis,  January  27th,  1550,  and  was  fixed 
in  the  house  of  the  Baths  at  Paris,  which  in  his  time  was  called  la 
Place  Dauphine.  In  tins  mint,  he  says,  were  struck  grossi  tes- 
tones  (gros  testons)  with  a  crescent,  and  this  inscription,  dvm 
TOTVM  IMPLEAT  ORBEM,  and  also  Other  coins  similar  to  those  which 
were  coined  by  the  old  method.  [Glossary  sub  voce  Moneta, 
column  967.]  He  says,  further,  that  these  grossi  testones  were 
struck  in  this  mint  by  virtue  of  an  edict  dated  January  29th,  1551. 
He  has  not,  however,  given  any  representation  of  them,  and  that 
which  is  engraven  in  Le  Blanc's  plate,  p.  268,  is  dated  1552,  and 
has  coMPLEAT  instead  of  impleat. 

The  use  of  this  machine  was  not  of  long  continuance  in  the- 
French  mints,  where  the  working  of  it  was  forbidden  by  an  edict 
of  Henry  III.  in  the  month  of  September  1585.  The  mill  was 
again  established  by  Louis  XIII.  in  an  edict  dated  in  December 
1639.  [Boizard,  Traile  des  ilonnoyes,  vol.  i.  p.  158,  quoted  by 
Leake,  p.  248.] 

■*  Folkes  says  it  is  reported  that  this  Frenchman  was  Philip 
Mastrelle,  who  was  executed  at  Tyburn  in  1569.  The  cliristian 
name  of  the  Frencliman  who  introduced  tlie  mill  and  screw  into 
the  mint  was  Eloye.      See  under  the  year  1572. 

*  Answer  of  the  Moniers  to  Blondeau,  folio,  1653,  p.  31. 

^  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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The  former  proclamations  to  prevent  the  spreadino-  of  rumours  respecting  the  decry  of  the  money 
ha«ug  proved  ineffectual,  and  the  universal  expectation  of  that  event  being  so  deeply  settled  in  men's  heads, 
that  the  prices  of  things  were  greatly  enhanced  ;  and  as  until  the  monies  were  brought  to  the  value  at  which 
they  were  intended,  and  ought  to  be,  not  only  the  meaner  sort  of  people,  as  labourers,  etc.,  but  also  all 
serving-men,  soldiers,  etc.,  living  onlj-  by  pensions  and  wages,  would  be  pitifully  oppressed,  her  majesty 
was  induced  to  make  a  final  end,  and  to  fix  the  value  of  the  coins  current  in  the  realm,  at  the  following  rates 
by  proclamation,  to  commence  from  the  4th  of  March,  the  date  of  the  issuing  thereof.  Which  rates  were 
then  declared  to  be  those  at  which  they  were  current  since  the  6th  of  Edward  IV.  and  so  on  until  the  16th 
ofHeurvVIIL 


Fixe  Gold. 
Sovereign  was  current  for  30*.     Current  in  future  at  20s. 
Rvall         -        -         .     .  15s.      .         .         .        -     10s. 
Angel       -         -         -     -  10s.      -         -         -        -      6s.  8J. 
Half-angel         -        -    -    5s.      -        -        -        -      3s.  4d. 

Crown  Gold. 
Sovereign  was  current  for  20s.     Current  in  future  at  13s.  4d. 
Half-sovereign  -         -     -  10s.      -        -         -         -      6s.  Srf. 
Crown       -        -         -     -     OS.      ■        -         -         -      3s.  id. 
Half-crown        -         -    -    2s.  6d.         -         -        -      Is.  8d. 


Strange  Gold. 
French  Crown  was  current  for  6s.         Current  in  fiiture  at  4s. 
Burgundian  -        -         -  6s.  .        -         -         .  4.}. 

Silver  fixe  Sterling. 
Shilling  was  current  for  12d.  Current  in  future  at  Sd. 

-  -         -  W. 

-  2d. 

-  ■-         -  1(/. 

-  ob. 


Half-shilUng      - 

-       6d. 

Quarter-shilling 

-       3d. 

Three-halfpence  - 

-       Id.  oh. 

Three-farthings 

ob.  q. 

As  the  groats,  half-groats,  and  pennies  could  not  be  reduced  in  value  one  by  one,  it  was  further  ordered, 
that  three  groats  should  be  current  for  eight-pence,  and  so  of  the  rest.  And  because  the  quantity  of  them 
was  not  great,  and  yet  cumbersome  to  the  people  to  pay  one  by  one,  her  majesty  was  pleased,  between  the 
end  of  the  next  month  and  November  following,  to  deliver  at  her  mint,  for  every  of  the  said  three  pieces,  as 
much  fine  money  as  the  same  was  valued  bj'  proclamation.' 

As  the  rumours  that  the  coins  were  to  be  still  further  decried  still  continued,  her  majesty  issued  another 
proclamation,  dated  on  the  1.3th  of  the  same  month,  in  which  she  declared  that  the  rumours  were  untrue,  and 
that  she  did  not  determine  to  alter  or  decry  her  monies.  All  persons  who  presumed  to  spread  such  reports 
after  the  issuing  of  the  proclamation,  were  to  be  imprisoned  without  bail  or  raainprize  for  three  months ; 
and,  being  thereof  duly  convicted,  were  to  be  set  openly  upon  the  pillory,  as  persons  who  had  spread  sedi- 
tious rumours,  and  were  not  to  be  delivered  until  they  should  have  found  sufficient  assurance  of  good 
abearing.  And  all  persons  who  should  be  convicted  of  hearing  the  same,  without  informing  the  next  justice 
of  the  peace  with  convenient  speed,  were  to  be  committed  to  prison  for  one  month,  as  maintainers  of  seditious 
persons,  and  to  be  further  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice  by  whom  they  were  committed. 

Justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  officers,  were  ordered  to  take  care  for  the  furniture  of  markets  with 
victuals  and  grain,  and  to  punish  the  withholders  or  enhancers  of  the  same;  or,  if  the  euormit)'  of  the 
offender  should  seem  to  require  it,  to  send  him  for  punishment  to  the  privy  council.  In  which,  if  the 
justices,  etc.  should  fail,  her  majesty  would  take  care  that  their  defaults  be  supplied  by  severe  punishment.- 

These  harsh  measures,  it  is  probable,  put  an  end  to  the  seditious  rumours,  as  nothing  appears  upon 
record  concerning  them  after  this  time. 

1562-;?.  In  the  parliament  which  met  at  "Westminster  on  the  12th  of  January  in  this  year,  an  act  was 
passed  to  prevent  the  diminishing  of  the  coins.  It  stated,  in  the  preamble,  that  whereas  the  offences  of 
clipping,  rounding,  washing,  and  filing  of  monies  or  coins  of  the  realm,  were  declared  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  V.,^  to  be  treason  to  the  king  and  the  realm,  and,  according  to  the 
said  act,  the  same  ofi"ences  were  and  did  continue  treason  until  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  at 
which  time  the  pains  and  penalties  due  for  the  said  offences  were  abrogated  and  taken  away  by  the  general 
act  of  repeal  then  made  ;^  by  reason  whereof  divers  false  and  evil-disposed  persons,  perceiving  themselves  to  be 
loose  and  free  from  the  severity  and  danger  of  the  said  law  and  penalty,  had  been  of  late  the  more  hardy  and 

'  MS.  proclamation  in  the  Antiquary  Society's  library,        I  3  Slatute  3  H.  V.  cap.  11. 

in  a  coeval  hand.  .   „  ,  ,,  ,  , 

,  „      ,         .      .  ,.  *  Statute  I  Jiarv,  sess.  I,  cap.  1. 

'  Froclamation  in  the  same  horary.  ' 
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bold  to  attempt  and  practise,  for  wicked  lucre  and  gain's  sake,  to  diminish,  impair,  and  falsify  the  monies  and 
coins  current  within  the  realm,  and  the  dominions  of  the  same,  by  such  clipping,  washing,  rounding,  and 
filing  thereof,  not  only  to  the  great  dishonour  of  the  queen's  majesty  (by  whose  great  goodness  the  new 
monies  or  coins  of  the  same  had  been  reduced  to  as  much  fineness  as  ever  had  been  in  any  time  of  her  noble 
progenitors),  but  also  to  the  great  loss  and  damage  of  the  good  subjects  of  the  realm;  it  was  therefore 
enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May  next  coming,  it  should  be  treason  to  clip,  wash,  round,  or 
file  any  of  the  proper  monies  or  coins  of  the  realm,  or  of  any  other  realm  allowed  and  suffered  to  be  current 
within  the  realm ;  and  that  the  offenders  should,  on  conviction,  suffer  pains  of  death,  with  loss  of  goods  and 
chattels,  and  also  of  lands  and  tenements,  during  their  natural  lives  only.  These  offences,  however,  were 
not  to  make  any  corruption  of  blood  to  the  heirs  of  such  oflFenders,  nor  forfeiture  of  dower.' 

laCiS.  In  October,  says  Stow,  London  was  visited  with  a  threefold  plague;  pestilence,  scarcity  of 
money,  and  dearth  of  victuals,  and  Michaelmas  term  was  not  kept.- 

1565.  A  proclamation,  which  was  issued  upon  the  first  of  June  in  her  7th  year,  referred  to  the  caution 
that  was  given  on  the  15th  of  November,  1561,  respecting  a  foreign  piece  of  gold  resembling  the  English 
angel,  but  not  worth  more  than  nine  shillings  and  three-pence;  and  then  proceeded  to  state  that  her  majesty 
understood  that  other  foreign  pieces  of  gold  were  then  uttered,  like  to  the  English  angel,  but  of  less  value 
than  that  abovementioned,  being  for  lack  of  weight  and  baseness  of  allay  not  worth  seven  shillings,  though 
paid  for  ten  shillings  of  silver;  and  therefore  that  she  had  thought  fit  eftsoons  to  give  notice  thereof,  that 
iier  subjects  might  either  utterly  forbear  to  receive  any  such  foreign  angels,  or  else  take  them  according  to 
their  weight  as  bullion,  and  bring  them  to  the  mint,  where  they  should  have  ready  money  in  gold  or  silver, 
at  their  pleasure,  according  to  the  true  value. 

Her  majesty  likewise  warned  her  subjects  not  to  receive  any  manner  of  foreign  coin  of  gold  or  silver 
not  being  valued  by  public  authority,  and  well  known,  on  account  of  the  great  loss  they  might  sustain,  but 
to  receive  them  only  as  bullion,  according  to  their  fineness  and  weight.^ 

All  attempts  to  prevent  the  importation  of  gold  coins  which  resembled  those  of  the  realm,  but  were  of 
inferior  value,  seem  to  have  been  ineffectual ;  for,  on  the  first  of  December,  another  proclamation  gave 
notice  that  foreign  coins,  like  the  royals  of  gold,  of  ten  shillings,  but  less  both  in  weight  and  fineness,  were 
brought  in  great  quantities  into  the  realm.  And  all  persons  were  commanded  not  to  utter  them  (nor  the 
counterfeit  angels  just  before  mentioned  in  the  former  proclamation  of  the  first  of  June,  nor  any  other  like 
to  any  piece  of  coin  of  gold  or  silver  allowed  to  be  current  money  in  this  realm),  but  only  to  sell  or  change 
them  at  the  mint,  or  to  use  them  as  bullion,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  until  her  majesty's  express  pleasure 
should  be  known.  This  proclamation  might  be  revived,  without  further  notice,  if  the  queen's  sherifl^s,  etc. 
should  perceive  any  new  attempts  to  introduce  those  or  other  foreign  coins,  for  the  purpose  of  deception, 
into  the  realm. ^ 

Another  proclamation,  to  the  same  effect,  is  dated  upon  the  fifth  of  that  month.* 

1568.  On  the  17th  of  January,  Philippe  Mestrell,  a  Frenchman,  and  two  Englishmen,  were  drawn  from 
Newgate  to  Tyborne,  and  there  hanged.  The  Frenchman  was  quartered  who  had  coined  gold  counterfeit: 
the  Englishmen,  the  one  had  clipped  silver,  the  other  had  cast  testoons  of  tin." 

1569.  During  the  great  scarcity  of  money  in  this  year,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  advised  her  majesty 
(through  secretary  Cecil,  who  then  managed  the  Exchequer)  to  coin  into  current  money  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  ducats,  which  a  Genoese  merchant,  named  Regio,  and  certain  of  his  friends,  had  in  the  queen's 
hands  in  the  Tower.  By  this  she  would  be  a  gainer  three  or  four  thousand  pounds,  and  enrich  her  realm 
M'ith  so  much  fine  silver,  and  for  repayment  it  might  be  made  by  way  of  exchange,  to  her  great  profit;  or 
she  might  take  it  up  of  the  said  merchants  upon  interest  for  a  year  or  two,  which  he  thought  they  would  be 


'   Statute  5  Eliz.  cap.  11. 

-  Stoiv's  Ckronicie,  p.  G56,  as  quoted  in  Parliamentary  History, 
vol.  iv.  p.  52. 

'  Harl.  Mss.  38,  fol.  226. 
^  Dyson's  Dooke,  as  befure. 


'  Proclamation  in  tlie  Antiquary  Society's  library.  Prints 
of  the  angel  and  royal,  both  genuine  and  counterfeit,  are  given  in 
the  tuargins  of  these  proclamations.  The  counterfeit  royal  is  of 
the  emperor  Henry,  the  genuine  of  Henry  VIII. 

^  Cooper's  Chronicle,  iig.  f.  ii.  b.;  see  also /fo/i'ns/ierf  and  .^/ou'. 
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glad  of.  This  money  would  pay  Iier  debts  both  at  home  and  in  Flanders,  to  her  great  honour  and  credit 
tlirough  Christendom.  And  further  to  recommend  this  advice  by  his  own  example,  in  September  he  sent 
into  the  mint  at  the  Tower  five  sacks  of  new  Spanish  royals,  to  be  coined  for  the  use  of  the  queen :  each 
sack  weighing  nine  hundred  seventy-two  pounds  eleven  ounces,  at  four  shillings  ten-pence  farthino-  the 


ounce. 


It  should  seem  that  this  advice  was  not  followed,  her  majesty  preferring  to  borrow  money  rather  of  her 
own  subjects  than  of  foreigners,  which  she  did  in  November  and  December  following,  for  six  months,  at 
six  per  cent,  interest  for  that  time.'' 

1571.  By  a  statute  of  her  13th  year,  the  lands,  etc.  of  the  officers  of  the  mint  were  made  liable  to 
satisfy  arrears  due  to  the  queen,  her  heirs  and  successors.^  Another  chapter  of  the  same,  repealed  the 
statute  of  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.,  which  absolutely  forbade  usury,  and  revived  that  of  the  37th  of  Henry 
VIII.,  which  limited  interest  of  money  to  10  per  cent.^ 

1572.  On  the  19th  of  .\pril  an  indenture  was  made  with  John  Lonison,  in  which  the  groats,  half- 
groats,  and  the  pennies  mentioned  in  former  indentures  were  omitted,  and  he  covenanted  to  coin  only  three 
monies  of  gold,  of  the  old  standard,  viz.  angels  at  ten  shillings  a-piece,  and  seventy-two  in  the  pound  tro\-, 
and  angelets  and  quarter-angels  in  proportion ;  and  four  monies  of  silver,  of  old  sterling,  viz.  half-shillinws, 
at  sixpence  a  piece,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  pound  troy,  and  three-pences,  three-halfpenny  pieces 
and  three-farthing  pieces  in  proportion.  The  pound  of  gold  to  be  coined  into  thirty-six  pounds  by  tale,  and 
the  pound  of  silver  into  three  pounds,  as  in  the  indenture  of  her  second  year.'' 

In  the  preamble  to  an  act  against  forging  and  counterfeiting  foreign  coin  not  current  within  the  realm, 
which  was  made  in  the  parliament  holden  at  Westminster  on  the  8th  of  May,  in  her  fourteenth  year,  it  was 
stated,  that  because  by  the  laws  or  statutes  of  the  realm  small  or  no  condign  punishment  was  at  that  time 
provided  for  such  evil-disposed  persons  as  should  counterfeit  or  forge  such  kind  of  gold  or  silver  of  other 
realms,  not  current  in  payment  within  the  realm,  by  reason  whereof  divers  evil-disposed  persons,  as  well 
without  the  realm  as  within,  were  encouraged  and  emboldened  daily  to  counterfeit  or  forge  such  kind  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  utter  the  same  within  the  realm,  in  great  deceit  of  her  majesty's  subjects.  It  was 
therefore  enacted  that  such  offence  should  from  that  time  be  deemed  and  adjudged  misprision  of  treason, 
and  the  offenders,  on  conviction,  suffer  imprisonment,  with  forfeiture  of  such  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  as 
in  cases  of  misprision  of  treason,  for  concealment  of  high  treason.^ 

The  mill  and  screw,  which  were  introduced  into  the  mint  in  the  year  1561,  were  either  imperfectly 
constructed,  or,  what  is  equally  probable,  the  officers  of  the  mint  were  prejudiced  against  the  use  of  them, 
for,  on  the  25th  of  August,  Sir  Richard  Martyn,  then  warden,  reported  that  the  machine  for  coining, 
invented  by  Eloye  Mestrell,  had,  upon  repeated  trials,  been  found  defective.  These  trials  were  made  in 
the  presence  of  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  and  Mr.  Auditor.^ 

No  account  having  been  given  in  by  the  master  of  the  mint  from  the  time  of  king  Edward  VI.,  and 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  until  the  15th  year  of  Elizabeth,  commissioners  were  appointed  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1572-3,  to  receive  such  account  from  Mr.  Thomas  Stanley,  then  master,  and  to  cause  all 
arrears  to  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  to  give  proper  acquittances. 

The  commissioners  had  likewise  authority  to  call  before  them  the  master,  wardens,  and  other  officers 
of  the  Goldsmith's  Company,  and  to  inquire  whether  they  had  complied  with  the  standard  for  gold  and 
silver  wares  appointed  by  king  Henry  VIII.,  and  to  impose  a  fine  upon  them  if  they  had  not.      They  were 


'    Ward's  Gresham  Professors,  p.  15. 

'  Id.  p.  16,  Ten  years  before  tliis  her  majesty  was  not  so 
scrupulous,  for  Gresham  was  then  employed  to  borrow  for  her 
200,OOOZ.  at  Antwerp,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  reform  the 
coinage.     \_Hume's  Hist,  of  Engfartd,  tol.  v.  p.  496.] 

'  Statute  13  Eliz.  cap.  4. 
*  Id.  cap.  8. 


*  Hart.  Mss.  698,  folio  I.  For  every  one  hundred  pounds  of 
silver  he  was  to  make  sis  pounds  of  small  money  ;  viz.  four  pounds 
of  three-halfpennies,  and  two  pounds  of  three  farthings. 

®  Statute  14  Eliz.  cap.  3.  It  was  made  treason  to  forge  the 
coins  of  other  realms  current  in  the  kingdom,  by  Stat,  1  3Iary, 
sess.  2,  cap.  6. 

'  Lansdowne  iliS.  Xo.  5.  Indorsed,  Lonison  and  Jlaityu 
and  my  L.  touching  Elloy  Mestrell. 
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also  to  take  security  from  tliem,  that  in  future  no  gold  wares  should  be  of  less  fineness  than  twenty-two 
carats  out  of  the  fire,  and  silver  wares  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights. 

It  was  further  ordered  that  no  person  should  make  plate,  etc.  without  first  giving  security  to  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  for  the  true  making  thereof.  And  power  was  given  to  the  commissioners  to  punish 
offenders,  by  imprisonment,  fine,  etc.  during  the  continuance  of  the  commission,  which  was  limited  to  the 
Christmas  next  ensuing.' 

1574.  It  has  been  seen  before  that  pennies  were  not  mentioned  in  the  indenture  of  the  19th  of  April, 
1572.  That  omission  was  afterwards  supplied  by  a  particular  commission  (dated  on  the  2d  of  April,  1574), 
which  authorized  Lonison,  master  of  the  mint,  to  make  and  strike  into  print  one  piece  of  silver  money,  to  be 
called  the  single  penny,  running  for  one  penny  sterling.  At  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  fine,  and  720 
to  the  pound  weight.  To  be  printed  with  the  queen's  picture,  arms,  and  scriptures,  as  by  her  majesty's 
appointment  had  heretofore  been  used.   Ten  pounds  weight  to  be  made  yearly  of  such  money,  and  no  more.* 

The  use  of  private  tokens  for  money,  which  were  stamped  by  inferior  tradesmen,  such  as  grocers, 
vintners,  chandlers,  alehouse-keepers,  etc.  was  at  this  time  grown  to  such  excess  as  to  be  the  subject  of 
frequent  complaints.  They  were  made  of  lead, ^  tin,  latten,  and  even  of  leather.  Of  these  base  materials 
were  formed  farthings  and  halfpence,  to  the  great  derogation  of  the  princely  honour  and  dignity,  and  as 
great  loss  to  the  poor,  since  they  were  only  to  be  repaid  to  the  same  shop  from  whence  they  were  first 
received.  Of  this  abuse  the  queen  was  very  sensible,  as  also  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  farthings  and 
halfpence.  To  remedy  these  wants  and  disorders,  proposals  were  made  to  her  for  coining  farthings  and 
halfpence  of  base  silver,  seven  ounces  sixteen  grains  fine,  and  four  ounces  thirteen  pennyweights  eight 
grains  allay,  the  weight  six  grains  and  twelve  grains;  but  the  queen  would  by  no  means  give  ear  to  embasing 
the  coins  again.'* 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  a  proposal  so  displeasing  to  the  queen  would  ever  be  renewed,  and 
therefore  it  must  be  presumed,  that  at  this  time  a  question  was  stated  to  Martin,  warden  of  the  mint, 
respecting  the  coining  of  farthings;  whether  to  make  them  of  silver,  of  silver  debased,  or  copper,  though 
Leake  represents  it  to  have  happened  much  later  in  her  reign.'  Martin's  report  was,  that  if  they  were  of 
silver,  of  the  standard  of  the  other  coins,  the  pieces  would  be  oidy  two  grains,  neither  conveniently  coined 
nor  handled  for  payment.  If  they  were  increased  by  a  base  standard  to  six  grains,  which  was  the  smallest 
they  conveniently  could  be,  then  there  would  be  eighty  in  every  ounce,  and  in  every  pound  nine  hundred 
and  sixty,  and  would  be  current  for  twenty  shillings.  The  workmanship  would  cost  two  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  the  pound  weight.  The  small  quantity  of  silver  would  make  no  show,  and  would  be  clearly  lost,  and 
as  easily  counterfeited  as  if  they  were  only  copper.  But  if  made  of  copper,  they  might  be  faithfully  made 
of  one  pennyweight  the  piece,  two  hundred  and  forty  in  the  pound,  and  be  current  for  five  shillings.  These 
would  be  apt  for  use,  and  of  infinite  continuance,  and  in  them  there  was  no  precedent  of  embasing.e 


'  Harleian  Mss.  4222.  »  Id.  698.  p.  77. 

'  The  report,  which  Budelius  mentions,  that  leaden  money 
was  curient  amongst  the  Engiisli,  at  the  lime  he  was  writing  his 
treatise  on  money,  was  probably  founded  upon  the  circulation  of 
these  tokens.  [De  ^Jottelis  and  Re  iK'^umaria,  Libri  duOy  Authore 
R.  Budelio,  4to,  Colon.  Jggi-ippiruB,  1591,  p.  5. 

■•  Siielling's  View  of  the  Copper  Coin  and  Coinage  of  England, 
p.  2.  "  The  projectors  of  this  scheme  were  Mr.  WickliflFe  and 
Mr.  Humphry,  as  appears  from  a  paper  drawn  up  in  defence  of 
these  proposals,  and  addressed  (as  we  think)  lo  Lord  Burleigh. 
And  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Richard  Martin  to  the  said  Lord,  dated, 
Oct.  1,  1576,  [Collect,  of  Papers  on  Eichange,  elc.  MS.  p.  148, 
149.]  we  learn  that  they  were  offered  in  1574.  Had  this  coinage 
taken  place,  the  pound  troy  of  fine  silver  would  have  been  coined 
into  no  more  than  SI.  ds.  o^d.  exceeding  that  of  the  queen's 
silver  money  but  by  seven-pence  farthing  ;  and  ihercfoie  preferable 
by  far  to  the  copper  tokens  which  were  so  near  taking  effect  soon 
after,   wherein   eleven  shillings    and  sixpence  per  pound  weight 


were  to  be  allowed  for  expenses  of  coinage;  but  the  very  name 
of  base  money,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  confusion  lately 
occasioned  by  it,  was  the  reason,  it  is  probable,  of  its  not  being 
attended  to."  [Snelling's  Xote.']  I  do  not  understand  what 
Sneliing  means  by  the  remark  above  stated,  upon  the  difference 
between  the  projected  base  money  and  the  queen's  silver  coins. 
By  the  indenture  of  the  19th  of  April,  1572,  the  pound  of 
standard  silver  was  to  be  shorn  into  three  pounds  by  tale,  there- 
fore the  base  money  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  exceed  it  by 
live  shillings  and  five-pence  halfpenny  in  the  pound  weight. 

^  LeaJie's  words  are,  "  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  seems,  had  it  under 
consideration  before  her  death,  aiid  the  question  was  stated  to  i\Iar- 
tin."  By  these  words  I  imderstand  him  to  intend  some  little  time 
before  her  death,  but  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  Stow,  whose  autho- 
rity he  quotes;  for  he  says  only  in  her  reign. 

'  Leake,  p.  258,  quoting  Siri/pe's  Slow,  b.  1,  ch.  18,  p.  102. 
Stow  says  this  proposal  for  a  copper  coinage  was  made  by  Martin 
and  Palmer. 
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Other  proposals  were  made  to  the  queen,  probably  about  the  same  time,  to  coin  copper  pledges  for 
farthings  and  halfpence,  the  first  to  weigh  twelve  grains,  and  the  other  twentj'-four,  by  which  the  pound 
weight  troy  would  be  coined  into  ten  shillings. 

These  proposals  were  so  far  approved  of,  that  a  proclamation  was  drawn  up  to  make  them  current.  It 
began  with  stating,  that  her  majesty  had,  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  restored  the  money  from  dross  and 
base  matter  unto  fine  gold  and  fine  silver,  which  by  God's  favour  she  intended  to  continue  and  maintain. 
Yet  because,  according  to  the  rate  and  division  of  the  silver  money,  no  smaller  coins  could  be  made  thereof 
than  a  penny  or  three-farthings,  and  that  her  majesty  had  been  informed  that  her  subjects  had  need  of 
smaller  monies,  halfpence  and  farthings,  and  chiefly  that  the  poor  sustained  great  loss  for  want  thereof. 

Her  majesty,  intending  to  remedy  the  same,  had  received  divers  devices  for  making  such  small  monies, 

and  also  complaints  against  the  tokens  of  lead  and  tin,  generallj'  coined  and  uttered,  instead  of  such  small 

monies,  by  grocers,  vintners,  chandlers,  and  alehouse-keepers,  and  divers  other  persons.      But  as  all  those 

devices  tended  to  the  breach  of  the  fine  standard  of  the  coin,  in  such  small  monies,  they  had  been  rejected 

by  her  majesty.    Nevertheless,  her  majesty  being  willing  to  remedy  the  disorders  arising  from  these  tokens, 

did  by  that  proclamation  forbid  the  making  or  using  any  such  after  the  feast  of  All  Saints  next  ensuing, 

without  special  warrant  and  commission  from  her  majesty,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  for  one  year,  and  such 

fines  as  should  be  settled  by  the  privy  council  in  the  Star-chamber.     And  that,  for  the  ease  of  her  subjects, 

her  majesty  had  taken  order,  that,  by  her  authority,  pledges  or  tokens  should  be  made,  of  pure  and  fine 

copper,  of  halfpence  and  farthings,  whereof  every  pledge  of  a  halfpenny  should  weigh  twenty-four  grains, 

and  that  of  the  farthing  twelve  grains.     And  that  such  cost  and  charge  should  be  employed  thereon  as  that 

any,  so  evil-disposed,  should  hardly  attain  to  counterfeit  the  same.     And  yet  more  surely  to  avoid  such 

counterfeiting,  her  majesty  did,  in  that  respect,  and  not  otherwise,  as  well  rate  and  value,  by  authority  of 

the  same  proclamation,  those  pledges  to  pass  in  the  place  of  halfpennies  and  farthings,  as  also  to  be  made 

with  the  name  of  her  coin,  and  to  be  current  throughout  her  dominions,  from  the  said  feast  of  All  Saints.    And 

all  persons  were  commanded  to  receive  the  same  in  all  payments  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings,  provided 

that  in  such  sum  of  twentj'  shillings,  or  under,  there  should  not  be  more  than  one  groat  in  value  of  such  pledges. 

And  for  the  further  ease  and  use  of  her  loving  subjects,  and  to  preserve  all  the  monies  of  gold  and  silver 

truly  and  uprightly  to  their  standard,  according  to  the  ordinances  made  in  the  mint,  her  majesty  declared 

that  she  would  presently  take  order  that  there  should  be  coined  a  competent  number  of  pence  of  the  fine 

standard :  and  that,  before  the  said  feast  of  All  Saints,  she  would  appoint  especial  workmen  to  make  only  so 

many  of  the  said  pledges  as  she  should  think  necessary  for  the  use  of  her  people :  and  that  she  would  appoint 

her  especiiil  oiEcer  to  be  resident  in  some  notorious  place  in  the  city  of  London,  to  make  exchange,  two 

parts  in  the  said  silver  pence,  and  a  third  part  in  the  said  pledges,  her  majesty's  intent  being  to  take  away 

the  private  tokens,  which,  without  prejudice  to  her  royal  estate  and  dignity,  she  could  no  longer  endure,  and 

that  her  subjects  should  instead  thereof  have  far  more  convenient  pledge,  universally  payable  in  all  petit 

payments  and  receipts,  and  specially  in  changing  of  three-pences,  three-halfpences,  and  such  like,  in  all 

places  throughout  all  her  realms  and  dominions.' 

It  is  apprehended  that  this  proclamation  was  never  published,  nor  did  the  coinage  spoken  of  in  it  ever 
take  place  ;  all  that  was  done  seems  to  have  been  the  sinking  a  die,  and  striking  off  some  pieces  as  patterns. 
That  for  the  farthing  has  not  yet  occurred ;  but  a  few  for  the  halfpenny  are  known  both  in  silver  and  copper ; 
they  are  vers*  scarce.* 


'  Proclamation.  Sari.  Mss.  698,  p.  117.  Snelling's  Copper 
Coinage,  Appendix,  No.  1.  "  There  is  no  date  to  it,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  intended  to  be  published  between  the  years  1576  and 
1582,  for  Lord  Burleigh's  letter  (just  mentioned)  to  Sir  Richard 
IViaitin  concerning  these  tokens,  is  dated  Sept.  30,  1576,  and  the 
coinage  of  the  silver  halfpennies  did  not  take  place  until  the  last- 
mentioned  year."  [^Snelling's  note.  Copper  Coinage,  p.  3,  note  (_/).] 

There  are  several  mistakes  in  this  note,  which  make  it  doubt, 
ful  whether  Snelling  be  right  in  the  date  which  he  lias  assumed. 
VOL.  I. 


No  letter  has  been  mentioned  by  him  from  Lord  Burleigh  to 
Martin,  but  one  from  Martin  to  Lord  Burleigh,  which  is  not, 
however,  upon  the  subject  of  these  pledges,  but,  as  he  states  it  in 
note  f ,  p.  2,  in  defence  of  a  proposal  for  coining  base  silver,  half- 
pence, and  farthings.  No  silver  halipennies  are  specified  in  the 
proclamation  as  intended  to  be  coined,  but  pennies  are  spoken  of. 

-  Snelling's  Copper  Coinage,  p.  3.  See  Silier  Coins,  Plate  xv. 
No.  11.  Ko.  10  is  a  pledge  of  the  same  kind  for  a  penny,  dated 
1601. 
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It  was  probably  upon  the  failure  of  this  project,  that  the  queen  granted  a  license  to  the  city  of  Bristol 
to  coin  tokens,  which  were  made  of  copper,  with  a  ship  on  one  side  and  c.  b.  on  the  other,  signifying  Civitas 
Bristol.     1  hey  went  current  in  that  city,  and  ten  miles  about,  for  small  things.' 

1575-6.  By  a  statute  made  in  the  parliament  which  was  held  by  prorogation  on  the  8th  of  February 
in  her  eighteenth  year,  it  was  declared  to  be  high  treason,  but  without  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  of 
dower,  to  impair,  diminish,  falsify,  scale,  or  lighten,  by  any  art,  ways,  or  means  whatsoever,  the  proper 
monies  or  coins  of  the  realm,  or  of  any  other  realms  allowed  and  suffered  to  be  current,  at  the  time  of  the 
offence  committed,  within  the  realm  of  England,  or  any  the  dominions  of  the  same,  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  queen's  majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors.  This  statute  was  to  take  effect  upon  the  1st  of  April  following, 
and  was  occasioned  by  the  advantage  which  had  been  taken  under  that  passed  in  her  fifth  year^  against 
clipping,  washing,  rounding,  and  filing  of  coins,  which,  being  a  penal  statute,  was  obliged  to  be  taken  and 
expounded  strictly  according  to  the  words  thereof,  by  which  means  other  similar  offences  had  been  devised 
and  practised,  and  could  not  be  punished  by  that  statute.^ 

In  the  same  parliament  the  abuses  in  goldsmiths'  work  were  taken  into  consideration ;  and  it  was 
enacted  that,  after  the  20th  of  April,  no  goldsmith  should  work,  sell,  or  exchange,  or  cause  to  be  worked, 
etc.  etc.  any  wares  of  gold  less  in  fineness  than  two-and-twenty  carats,  and  that  he  should  use  no  sother, 
amell,  or  other  stuffings  whatsoever,  more  than  should  be  necessary,  and  that  he  should  not  take  above  the 
rate  of  twelve-pence  for  the  ounce  of  gold,  besides  the  fashion,  more  than  the  buyer  should  or  might  be 
allowed  for  the  same  at  the  queen's  exchange  or  mint,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  the  value  of  the  thing  so  sold  or 
exchanged. 

That  he  should  not  put  to  sale  any  wares,  etc.  of  silver  before  he  should  have  set  his  own  mark  thereon, 
to  so  much  as  might  conveniently  bear  it,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same. 

And  if  in  any  goldsmiths'  wares,  etc.  touched,  marked,  and  allowed  for  good  by  the  wardens  and 
corporation  of  that  mystery,  after  the  said  20th  of  April,  there  should  be  found  any  falsehood  or  deceit,  then 
the  wardens  and  corporation  of  that  mystery,  for  the  time  being,  should  forfeit  the  value  of  the  said  wares, 
etc' 

Great  abuses,  it  seems,  had  of  late  years  grown  by  the  corrupt  dealing  of  sundry  merchants  and  brokers, 
as  well  strangers  as  English,  upon  bargains  of  exchanges  and  rechanges ;  by  which  not  only  the  good, 
laudable,  and  profitable  use  of  natural  merchandising  were  greatly  decayed,  the  true  values  of  the  monies  of 
the  realm  were  much  abased,  and  the  customs  and  subsidies  diminished  and  withdrawn,  with  sundry  other 
inconveniences. 

1576.  Her  majesty  therefore  gave  notice,  by  proclamation  on  the  20th  of  September,  that  the  laws 
and  statutes  formerly  made  for  the  regulation  of  exchanges  would  be  put  in  execution. 

And  for  the  lawful  satisfaction  of  all  such  as  should  have  necessary  cause  to  take  or  deliver  any  money 
by  exchange,  there  should  be  certain  orders  in  writing  set  up  in  places  convenient,  declaring  the  rates 
thereof,  as  the  same  should  and  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  use  of  her  majesty,  or  to  her  ministers  and  oflScers 
thereto  authorized. 

By  these  orders,  the  payment  of  one  penny  for  the  exchange  of  every  noble,  both  by  the  deliverer  and 
the  taker,  was  reduced  to  one  farthing  by  each.^ 

1577.  In  the  next  year  was  an  indenture  with  Lonison,  master  of  the  mint,  for  gold  and  silver  of  the 
old  standard,  precisely  upon  the  same  terms  as  that  which  was  made  with  him  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the 
queen.^ 

The  offences  of  counterfeiting  and  diminishing  the  coins  still  continued  to  be  practised,  notwithstanding 
the  precautions  which  had  been  taken  to  prevent  them ;  for  in  this  year  Richard  Robinson,  goldsmith,  was 
drawn  from  the  Tower  of  London  to  Tyburn,  and  there  hanged,  for  clipping  of  gold;'  and  in  this  year,  or 

'   Malayne's  Lex  Mercatoria,  p.  194.     See  the  account  of  the      i  ^  Haii.  Mss.  38,  folio  227.      See  the  orders,  at  length,  in  tlie 


mint  at  Bristol. 

^  Statutes  Eliz.  cap.  11. 

^  Statute  18  Eliz.  cap.  1.  <  Statute  18  Eliz.  c.  15. 


History  of  Exchanges,  sub  anno. 
*  Lowndes,  p.  50. 
'  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  1270.     Stow,  p.  1190. 
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the  next,  John  de  Ley,  or  Loy,  a  Frenchnnan,  and  five  English  gentlemen,  were  conveyed  from  the  Tower 
toward  Norwich,  there  to  be  arraigned  and  executed,  for  coining  money  counterfeit,' 

In  Ireland  these  practices  were,  in  one  particular  instance,  carried  on  in  open  defiance  of  government. 

1578.  The  province  of  Connaught  was  in  some  part  troubled,  by  means  of  Orwarke,  captain  of  his 
surname,  in  whose  countrv  were  certain  coiners  of  money,  and  maintained  by  him.  The  colonel  understand- 
ing thereof,  he  sent  unto  Orwarke  for  them,  who  denied  to  deliver  any  of  them;  wherefore,  to  correct  that 
his  pride,  disobedience,  and  insolence,  he  sent  a  pri\-ate  band  of  footmen,  who  distressed  Orwarke,  slew  bis 
men,  took  his  castle,  and  put  all  the  ward  to  the  sword.  Whereupon  he  came  with  all  humility,  and 
submitted  himself,  and  craved  pardon.^ 

In  the  same  year  a  commission  was  made  out,  dated  upon  the  19th  of  December,  by  which  Lonison, 
master  of  the  mint,  was  again  directed  to  add  pennies  to  the  other  pieces.  "  By  this  commission  it  appears, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  queen's  indentures  were  for  silver  money  of  the  old  standard,  there  was,  however, 
about  this  time,  a  small  delation  from  the  same,  besides  an  allowance  to  coin  the  several  pieces  a  small 
matter  lighter  than  those  indentures  required.  For  it  is  therein  set  forth,  after  reciting  the  indenture  made 
with  Lonison,  the  19th  of  April,  14  Elizabeth,  'that  the  queen,  for  great  and  urgent  causes  her  thereunto 
moving,  minding  for  a  short  time  to  tolerate  some  alteration  from  the  express  words  of  the  said  indenture, 
authorized  the  said  Lonison  to  make,  besides  the  sort  of  mouey  thereby  appointed  to  be  coined,  pennies  720 
to  the  pound,  and  to  make  the  gold  of  the  fineness  of  23  carats  -3  grains  and  one-fourth,  and  the  silver  of  the 
standard  of  11  ounces  1  pennj-weight;  and  to  shere  the  gold  at  361.  Is.  ]Oid,,  and  the  silver  at  60  shillings 
and  three  pence,  the  pound  weight ;  remedy,  one-eighth  of  a  carat,  and  two  pennyweights,  as  usual,  etc. 
Which  commission  was  to  extend  to  no  bullion  that  should  be  taken  in  alter  the  24th  day  of  April  then 
next  ensuing;'  but  like  commissions  were,  however,  renewed  after  this  from  time  to  time."^ 

Besides  this  variation  from  the  indenture,  which  was  authorized  by  her  majesty,  it  appears  that  Lonison 
had,  for  some  years,  coined  the  money,  in  weight  and  fineness,  sixpence  farthing  in  the  pound  weight  under 
the  standard.  He  was  accused  of  this  by  Martyn,  the  warden  of  the  mint,  and  an  especial  commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  case.  The  commissioners  made  their  report  upon  the  24th  of  May  in  this 
year,  in  which  they  recommended  to  the  queen  to  give  him  a  discharge  for  what  was  past  (because  he  thought 
he  was  acting  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  his  indenture,  and  because  the  prosecution  of  the  suit  had  been 
very  chargeable  to  him),  and  that  he  might  pass  his  account. 

Also  that  the  warden,  Richard  Martvn,  might  have  a  discharge  for  passing  such  account.  And  they 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  Martyn,  in  the  controversy,  bad  done  nothing  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  her 
majesty's,  and  to  discharge  his  duty  as  warden. 

If  her  majesty  should  allow  this,  then  the  indentures  to  be  renewed. 

In  consideration  of  Lonison's  complaint,  that  fourteen-pence  farthing  upon  the  pound  weight  were  too 
little  to  bear  all  his  charges,  the  commissioners  recommended  to  her  majesty  to  advance  the  same  to  fifteen 
pence;  and  if  Lonison  should  not  accept  that  allowance,  and  the  discharge  for  what  was  past,  then  the  queen 
to  appoint  another  officer;  but  Lonison,  in  consideration  of  his  ser\-ices,  to  have  a  pension  of  three  hundred 
pounds /»er  annum  for  his  life,  and  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  his  wife  after  his  decease,  during  her 
life,  out  of  the  coinage.* 

1580.     It  appears  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Richard  Martyn  to  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  dated 

'  Bb/iJirffJ,vol.  ii.  p.  1271.  an.  1577.  5«otr,  p.  119-3.  an.  1578.  ,  Commissioners    touching  the   controversy    in    the    Mint   causes. 

'  HoUmhed,  vol.  i.      Chronicle  0/  Ireland,  p.  149.     The  coIo-  Sari.  Mss.  698,  p.  204.      Signed,  Nicholas  Bacon,  Will.  Burgley. 

nel's  name  is  not  given  by  Holinshed.  !  Tho.   Sussex,    Robert  Leceister,  Christopher  Hatton,   Fra.  Wal- 

'  Folkes's   Table  of  Sdcer  Coins,  p.  55,  note  •.     I  know  not  '  singhame,  Walter  Mildmay.      From  the  abstract  of  an  account 

why  the  indenture  of  her  I4th  year  is  here  referred  to,  in  prefer-  |  which  was  made  out  by  the  warden,  it  appears  that  the  profits 

ence  to  that  of  her  19th,  which  was  exactly  in  the  same  terms,  and  f  arising  from  this  debasement  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  from 

so  much  nearer  in  point  of  time.     The  provisions  of  this  commis-  ,  the  difference  of  the  shere,  amounted,  during  a  space  of  little  more 

sion  detract  very  much  from  the  merit  which  Elizabeth  always  1  than  four  years,   that  is,  from  the  19lh  of  April,  1572,  to  the  last 

assumed  from  the  restoration  of  the  old  standard.  1  day  of  July,  1576,  to  no  less  a  sum  than  6,757/,  5*.  4j<f.     Harl. 

*  Report  and  opinion  of  the  Lords  and  others  her  majesty's  Mts.  698,  p.  115. 
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June  1580,  that  the  current  coins,  both  foreign  and  her  majesty's,  were  greatly  counterfeited.  Eight 
persons  had  been  apprehended  for  counterfeiting  the  foreign  money ;  and  four  more  were  in  prison  for 
skaling  her  majesty's  coins,  graving  puncheons  for  sixpences,  and  being  privy  to  the  malcing  false  stivers.' 
In  the  month  of  December  following,  Bull,  a  monier  of  the  mint,  and  one  Alsope,  were  taken  for  coining 
false  angels  of  sixty  shillings  the  ounce ;  and  in  February  seven  persons  were  apprehended  for  skaling,  and 
for  counterfeiting  sixpences,  tivo  of  whom  had  been  before  apprehended  in  June.^ 

1581.  In  her  23rd  year  was  issued  a  commission,  similar  to  that  of  her  2 1st,  dated  upon  the  25th  of  May, 
and  to  continue  in  force  to  the  last  day  of  October  next  following  ;^  and  it  appears  that  another  was  dated 
upon  the  22d  of  August  in  this  year,  which  endured  only  three  months.''  Leake,  who  is  my  authority  for 
this  commission,  does  not  give  the  weight  or  fineness  of  the  coins  to  be  made  by  it,  but  only  the  quantity 
actually  coined,  with  the  deduction  for  coinage ;  so  that  it  does  not  appear  whether  any  departure  from  the 
terms  of  the  indenture  was  authorized  by  this,  as  by  the  former,  or  not.  Indeed,  I  rather  suspect  some 
inaccuracy  in  his  statement,  as  the  time  to  which  he  limits  this  commission,  three  months,  would  make  it  run 
for  two  months,  that  is,  through  September  and  October,  with  the  preceding  commission  of  the  25th  of  May. 

1582.  Another  commission  to  Sir  Richard  Martyn  was  granted  on  the  23rd  of  May  in  this  year; 
"  wherein  it  is  set  forth  (after  reciting  that  the  queen  had  granted  the  like  commission  upon  the  25th  of 
May,  regni  23",  to  continue  in  force  to  the  last  of  October  then  next  following),  that  she,  being  minded  for 
some  time  longer  to  tolerate  the  same  alterations,  gives  this  commission  every  way  the  same,  to  continue  to 
the  last  of  November  then  next  coming.^ 

1582-3.  In  her  25th  year,  Richard  Martin  covenanted  to  coin  gold  and  silver  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  indenture  of  her  19th  year,  and  in  any  of  the  denominations  mentioned  in  the  same." 

But  on  the  30th  of  January,  in  that  year,  a  new  indenture  was  made  with  Sir  Richard  Martin,  master 
and  worker  of  the  monies,  by  which  he  covenanted  to  coin  the  pound  weight  troy  of  standard  gold  into 
seventy- two  angels  at  ten  shillings  a-piece,  with  halves  and  quarters  in  proportion,  and  that  every  pound 
should  contain  by  tale  thirty-six  pounds.  The  pound  weight  of  silver  of  the  old  standard  he  agreed  to  coin 
into  sixty  shillings,  or  a  proportionate  number  of  sixpences,  twopences,  pence,  or  halfpence.' 

By  this  instrument,  the  pieces  of  three-pennies,  three-halfpennies,  and  three-farthings,  were  all  laid 
aside;  and  the  halfpenny  was  first  coined  in  this  reign. 

1583-4.  In  this  year  also  he  was  authorized,  by  commission,  to  coin  the  pound  troy  of  old  standard 
gold  into  forty-eight  nobles  at  fifteen  shillings  a-piece,  or  twenty-four  double-nobles  at  thirty  shillings 
each,  making  thirty-six  pounds. g 

1586.  It  was  probably  about  this  year,  when  the  queen  sent  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  assist  the  Dutch, 
that  some  of  her  coins,  both  gold  and  silver,  were  countermarked  with  a  stamp  of  the  arms  of  Zealand,  to 
give  them  currency  in  the  Low  Countries.*  Leake  says  that  he  had  seen  an  angel  of  Henry  VI.  so  marked, 
and  that  it  was  done  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  for  the  purpose  above-mentioned."* 

In  this  year  an  Irish  statute  was  made  against  forging  and  counterfeiting  foreign  coins.  It  referred  to 
statute  14  Eliz.  chap,  iii.,  of  which  it  was  indeed  a  copy. 

1587.  On  the  12th  of  October,  in  her  29th  year,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  for  reforming  the  deceits 
in  diminishing  the  value  of  the  coins  of  gold  current  within  the  queen's  majesty's  dominions,  and  for 


I  Harleian  Mss.  698,  p.  269. 

=  Id.  ibid. 

'  Folkes,  p.  56,  note. 

'  Leake,  p.  260. 

^  Folkes,  p.  56,  note.  In  this  year  a  man  was  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered,  for  clipping  money,  and  liis  quarters  were  set  on 
tlie  four  gates  of  Chester.      [A7nn's  ^ale  Roi/al,  p.  204.] 

•^  Lowndes,  p.  31. 

'  Indenture,  MS.  penes  G.  Chalmers,  Arm.  The  date,  which 
is  there  omitted,  is  given  from  Folkes,  p.  57. 

*  Lowndes,  p.  51. 


'  Folkes,  p.  59.  See  Silver  Coitis,  Plate  xv.,  Nos.  2  and  4. 
Du  Chesne  says,  that  the  States  of  Zelande  strucli,  in  1585,  in 
memory  of  queen  Elizabeth's  protection,  coins  of  silver  and  copper, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  the  arras  of  Zelande  luctor  et  ehergo  i 
and  on  the  other  side,  autore  deo,  favente  regina,  to  signify 
that  by  the  assistance  of  God,  and  the  favour  of  the  queen,  the 
lion  of  Zelande  was  freed  from  tlie  waves  of  the  sea.  [^Histoire 
Generule  D' Angletei  re,  D'Escosie,  et  D'lrelanda,  p.  1385.]  See  the 
medal  here  alluded  to  in  Evelyns  Discourse  of  Medals,  p.  96.  It 
bears  the  date  of  1586. 

'"  Leake,  p.  184.     There  is  one  in  the  British  Museum. 
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remedying  the  losses  that  might  grow  by  receiving  thereof,  being  diminished.  From  which  it  appears  that 
English  gold  coins,  and  also  foreign  money  current  in  the  realm,  were  exported  into  foreign  countries,  and 
there  diminished ;  and  that  it  was  afterwards  returned,  and  paid  in  lieu  of  lawful  money.  Others  of  them 
were  embased,  by  clipping,  sowthering,  or  other  unlawful  practices,  of  their  due  fineness ;  and  many  were 
counterfeited  abroad. 

It  was  therefore  ordered  that,  after  the  above-mentioned  date,  no  person  should  take,  receive,  or  deliver 
in  payment,  any  false  counterfeit  pieces  of  any  coin  of  gold  current  within  the  realm,'  or  any  piece  of  the 
same,  being  southered,  or  otherwise  unlawfully  debased,  or  lacking  of  the  just  weight  thereof,  over  the 
remedies  and  abatements  hereafter  severally  expressed,  and  to  be  allowed  in  that  behalf. 

And  all  persons  to  whom  such  coins  should  be  offered  were  authorized  not  only  to  refuse  them,  but  also 
to  strike  a  hole  at  their  pleasure  in  every  such  piece,  and  to  cut  the  same  into  pieces,  tendering  those  so 
stricken  through,  and  those  cut,  presently  after  to  the  owners.  And  if  any  dispute  should  arise,  then  the 
offerer  and  receiver  of  such  coins  should  repair  to  the  next  justice  of  the  peace,  etc.  who  then,  without  delay 
(taking  one  other  assistant  of  knowledge  to  him),  should  judge  the  monies,  and  allow  those  which  should  be 
allowable  for  current  according  to  the  rate  then  established,  and  of  the  contrary  should  presently  execute  that 
which  the  proclamation  appointed.  .\nd,  in  order  to  enable  all  persons  to  ascertain  the  lawful  weights, 
order  was  given  to  the  warden  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower,  whose  oflBce  it  was,  to  prepare  upright  balances  and 
true  weights,  of  every  several  piece  of  gold  lawfully  current  in  the  realm,  and  also  of  the  said  remedies  and 
abatements,  to  be  stricken  with  an  e  crowned,  to  be  ready  to  deliver  at  reasonable  prices,  to  be  rated  by  the 
treasurer  of  England. 

And  every  city,  borough,  and  town  corporate  was  required  to  have  one  such  balance,  and  such  weights, 
to  be  well  and  safely  kept,  for  equal  judgment  between  the  queen's  subjects  and  all  others.  And  it  was 
ordered  that  no  other  weights  but  these  should  be  used,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  without  bail  or  mainprize.- 


ABATEilEXTS. 


30s. 
20s. 
15s. 
10s. 

OS. 
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The  remedy 
and  abate- 
ment not  to 
exceed 


iiij  gT.  di. 

ij  gr.  di. 
'j  gr- 
'gr- 

di. 


.4nd  in  every  French  i  r  ,  ,    T 

rFlemishcrowncurrentlvis..'  the  remedy  [grs. 
in  the  realm  for         J  [   """^  ^^"^  j    "J" 


1387-8.  This  order  for  the  use  of  certain  weights  was  followed  bv  a  proclamation  (dated  upon  the  19th 
of  March),  containing  a  declaration  of  an  order  for  the  making  of  certain  small  cases  for  balances  and  weights, 
to  weigh  all  manner  of  gold  coins  current  within  the  realm,  provided  to  be  sold  to  all  persons  that  should 
have  cause  to  use  the  same,  and  which  had  been  viewed  by  the  wardens  and  assistants  of  the  companv  of 
goldsmiths  in  London,  by  whom  it  was  signed,  limiting  the  sundry  prices  thereof  according  to  their  several 
quantities ;  which  cases,  with  the  balances  and  weights,  had  been  made  by  order  of  the  master  of  her 
majesty's  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  viewed,  allowed,  and  set  to  reasonable  prices,  by  the  said 
wardens  of  the  goldsmiths  in  Loudon,  and  thereupon,  according  to  her  majesty  s proclamation  heretofore  made 
for  that  purpose,  now  put  into  print,  by  order  of  the  Lord  Burghley,  lord  treasurer  of  England,  whereof  the 
original  forms  (so  rated  and  prized)  remained  in  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  to  be  compared  with  such  as 
should  be  sold  by  the  said  master  of  the  mint,  according  to  their  several  forms  and  prices. 


THE   FIRST   ,4SD   GREATEST   CASE. 

first,  a  case  of  wood  with  several  partitions  The  balance  of  the  same  case  at 

for   xiiij   printed  weights,  iiij  other  par-  The  xiiij  printed  weights  for  coins  - 

titions  for  other  weights,  and  one  partition  The  suit  of  1  dwt.  from  ob.  weight  to  5  dwt. 

with  a  cover  for  grains,  esteemed  at        -  viijrf.  The  suit  of  grains  from  di  grain  to  v  grains 


xviijrf.     , 

ixi    ^'"J*-^:3rf- 

iijrf.    J 


'  Snelling,  GoU  Coin,  p.  20,  gives  a  placart  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester's;  from  which  it  appears  th.it  the  ryals  of  Elizabeth  were 
counterfeited  at  Gorcum  in  Holland,  and  suspects  that  they  were 
the  pieces  alluded  to  in  the  above  proclamation. 


'  Proclamation  belonging  to  the  privy  council.  See  also /"o/to' 
Table,  p.  73. 
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THE   THIRD  CASE. 

Item,  a  lesser  or  tliird  case  of  wood,  having 
a  partition  for  the  balance,  two  partitions 
for  the  xiiij  several  weights  for  coins,  and 
iiji.  iijd.  one  partition  for  grains,  esteemed  at       -   iiijrf. 

The  balance  of  the  same  case  at    - 

The  xiiij  printed  weights  at 

The  grains 


iijs.  jrf. 


1 


THE   V  CASE  EEIN'G   lATTEN. 

Item,  a  case  of  latten  for  a  pair  of  folding 

balance,  also  of  latten  at  -  -  viijrf.   ' 

iiiji.  \jd.  The  balance  of  the  same  case  at  -  xijrf. 

The  xiiij  printed  weights  at         -  -  xviijd. 

The  grains  at  -  -  -    iijrf. 


iijs.  vrf.' 


THE  SECOND  CASE. 

Item,  a  lesser  or  second  case  of  wood,  hav-  ^ 

ing  a  partition  for  a  balance,  xiiij  parti- 
tions for  xiiij  several  weights  for  coins, 
and  one  partition  for  small  grains,  es- 
teemed at  -  -  -    vj(f. 

The  balance  of  the  same  case  at  -   xij</. 

The  xiiij  printed  weights  at         -  -  xviijff. 

The  grains  ...    ijj,/.  J 

THE   IIIJ  CASE  BEING  LEATHER. 

Item,  a  leather  case  printed  and  gilded  with 

gold,  hanng  in   it  a  partition   for  the 

balance,  two  partitions  for  weights  and 

grains,  esteemed  at                  -  -  xiirf. 

The  balance  of  the  same  ease  at  -  xiji/. 

The  xiiij  printed  weights  at         -  -xviijrf. 

The  suit  of  j  dwt.  at       -             -  -   ixi 

The  suit  of  grains  at      -             -  -   iijrf. 

1588-9.  This  proclamation  appears  to  have  been  but  little  attended  to,  for  on  the  18th  of  February 
Richard  Martin  complained  to  the  lord  treasurer,  that,  notwithstanding  her  majesty's  proclamation  respecting 
the  weighing  gold  and  silver  coins,  they  still  continued  to  pass  without  being  weighed,  and  that  he  had 
expended  above  six  hundred  pounds  in  providing  scales  and  weights  marked  with  an  e  crowned,  the  far 
greater  part  of  which  still  remained  upon  his  hands.  He  proposed  therefore  that  the  warden  of  the  mint,  etc. 
should  have  authority  to  see  that  the  said  proclamation  be  observed,  and  that  all  other  weights  and  grains 
used  against  the  meaning  of  the  same  should  be  forfeited. = 

1591.  It  should  seem,  from  a  passage  in  Budelius,  that  the  leaden  tokens,  the  Plumbeos  Anglise  men- 
tioned by  Erasmus  as  current  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  or  VIII.  still  continued  to  be  circulated. ^ 

1592  or  1593.  In  her  35th  year  another  commission  was  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Martyn  to  coin  the 
pound  weight  of  gold,  of  twenty-two  carats  fine  and  two  carats  allay,  into  thirty-three  sovereigns,  at  twenty 
shillings  a-piece;  or  sixty-six  half-sovereigns,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  crowns,  or  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  half-crowns,  making  thirty-three  pounds  by  tale.^ 

1595.  The  practice  of  counterfeiting  the  coins  was  continued,  and  some  persons  were  executed  for  that 
crime  in  her  37th  year.^ 

1597.  On  the  30th  of  April,  certain  goldsmiths,  to  the  number  of  seven,  complained  to  the  lord  Bur- 
leigh, lord  high  treasurer,  that  Sir  Richard  [Martyn]  detained  great  sums  of  theirs,  per  force,  which  had  been 
coined  long  since,  converting  their  money  to  his  own  use,  to  their  damage,  etc.  and  prayed  redress.'' 

1598.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  heavy  charge  was  not  made  out,  not  only  because  nothing  further 
respecting  it  is  to  be  found  upon  record,  but  also  because  fresh  indentures  were,  in  the  next  year,  made 
between  the  queen  and  the  aforesaid  Sir  Richard  Martyn,  knt.,  and  Richard  Martpi  his  son,  citizen  and 
goldsmith  of  London,  masters  and  workers  of  her  highness 's  monies  within  the  Tower  of  London,  concerning 
the  making  of  five  sorts  of  money  for  Ireland.  That  is  to  say,  the  shilling,  current  for  twelve-pence  Irish  ; 
the  half-shilling,  for  sixpence;  the  quarter  of  tlie  shilling,  for  three-pence;  the  penny,  for  one  penny  Irish; 
and  the  halfpenny,  for  one  halfpenny  Irish.  By  force  of  which  indenture  certain  quantities  of  the  said 
several  kinds  of  money  were  struck,  sent  over,  and  issued  out  for  the  payment  of  the  army,  in  that 
kingdom.' 

These  indentures  do  not  appear,  but  are  referred  to  in  one  of  her  43rd  year.    The  standard  of  the  coins 

says,  *'  Ex  quo  videtur  sequi,  illicitara  atque  impermissam  ftiisse 
monetam  plumbeam,  licet  apud  .\nglos  adhuc  hodieplumbei  numi 
dicantur  esse  recepti."      See  before,  p.  59,  note  [x.J 

*  LowndeSf  p.  51. 
'  Leake,  p.  245,  quoting  Stow  under  this  year. 

*  Lansdowite,  Mss.  vol.  lixxiv.  folio  1. 
'  Simon,  p.  38,  and  Appendix  No.  six. 


'  Proclamation  in  the  collection  of  the  privy  council.  It  is 
signed  by  Hugh  Kayll,  John  Eccleston,  Affabell  Partridge,  John 
Hyllard,  and  John  Fox,  the  wardens  and  assistants  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' company. 

'  Lansdoume  Mss.  vol.  Iviii.  No.  6'2,  entitled,  Mr.  Alderman 
Martin's  account  of  things  to  be  considered  as  to  weights,  coin, 
and  the  mint,  Feb.  18,  1688-9. 

Sudelius  de  Monetis,  4to,  col.  Agrip.  1591,  p.  5.     He  there 
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is  not  therein  specified ;  but  Simon,  on  what  authority  I  know  not,  says  that  it  was  of  a  very  base  mixture 
of  copper  and  silver,  viz.  of  three  ounces  of  silver  to  nine  ounces  of  brass.' 

1600.  From  a  report  which  was  delivered  to  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  knt.  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal, 
and  Thomas  lord  Buckhurst,  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  upon  the  eighteenth  of  October,  1600,  it 
appears  that  the  loss  by  the  abuse  of  the  exchange  was  estimated  at  500,000/.  yearly,  and  above  10,000/.  to 
her  majesty's  customs,  and  2000/.  to  her  mint,  besides  other  revenues.^ 

This  loss  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  exportation  of  bullion,  which  was  at  that  time  carried  on  to  a 
great  amount,  and  occasioned  the  issuing  of  a  proclamation  which  stated  that  bullion  had  of  late  been  more 
exported  than  usual  by  certain  ungrateful  strangers,  born  in  foreign  parts,  who  had  long  lived  in  England 
under  her  majesty's  safe-conduct  and  protection.  That  the  cause  of  this  appeared  to  be  the  non-observance 
of  the  statutes  formerly  enacted  in  that  respect;  and  therefore  it  was  commanded  that  they  should  be 
carefully  observed  in  future ;  namely,  the  Statute  of  York,  made  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  III.,  commonly 
called  the  Statute  of  Money,  and  those  also  which  were  made  in  the  fifth  Richard  II.,  second  Henry  IV., 
second  Henry  VI.,  twenty-fifth  Edward  HI.,  fifth  Edward  VI.,  fourth  Henry  VII.,  ninth  Edward  VI.-* 

1600  or  1601.  In  her  forty-third  year  she  contracted  for  the  coining  of  angels,  half-angels,  pieces  of 
an  angel  and  half,  and  three  angels,  of  the  finest  angel  gold ;  and  (of  a  coarser  crown  gold)  pieces  of 
twenty,  ten,  and  five  shillings.  The  former  sort  had  a  domino  factum  est  istud,  et  est  mirabile  on 
their  reverse;  and  the  latter,  scutum  fidei  protegit  eam."-* 

Such  is  the  account  which  Bishop  Nicolson  gives  from  Mori/son's  Itinerary ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  contract  was  never  completed,  as  none  of  the  pieces  of  an  angel  and  half,  and  of  three  angels,  have 
ever  appeared. 

By  virtue  of  a  commission  dated  January  11,  in  the  same  year,  money  was  made  of  a  kind  unknown  to 
the  British  mint  either  before  or  since  her  time,  for  it  was  by  law  exportable,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
East  India  Company.  It  bore  on  one  side  the  queen's  arms,  and  on  the  other  a  portcullis  ;  and  was  called 
either  India  money,  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  struck,  or  portcullis  money,  from  the  device  impressed 
upon  it.  The  weight  of  it  was  regulated  according  to  the  respective  weights  of  the  Spanish  piastre,  or  piece 
of  eight  reas,  and  the  half,  the  quarter,  and  half-quarter  of  the  same,  though  they  are  now  usually  called  the 
crown,  half-crown,  shilling,  and  sixpence.  Some  coinage  of  this  sort  was  necessary;  for  the  queen,  when 
she  first  incorporated  the  East  India  Company,  would  not  permit  them  to  transport  the  king  of  Spain's  silver 
coins  to  the  East  Indies,  though  she  was  frequently  solicited  by  the  merchants.  The  reason  which  they 
assigned  to  induce  her  to  grant  this  permission  determined  her  to  strike  coins  for  the  particular  purpose  of 
circulation  in  Asia.  They  represented  to  her  majesty  that  her  silver  coin  and  stamp  were  not  known  in 
the  East  Indies,  which  they  supposed  would  induce  her  to  grant  them  a  license  to  send  thither  what  silver 
they  pleased.  The  queen  and  her  privy  council  replied,  that,  for  the  very  reason  alleged,  it  was  her  fixed 
and  unalterable  resolution  not  to  permit  them  to  send  the  coin  of  the  king  of  Spain,  or  of  any  foreign 
prince,  to  India ;  and  that  no  silver  should  be  exported  by  her  merchants  but  only  such  as  should  be  coined 
with  her  effigies  and  picture  on  the  one  side,  and  the  portcullis  on  the  other,  of  the  just  weight  and  fineness 
of  the  Spanish  pieces  of  eight  and  pieces  of  four  rials.^  Her  prudent  reason  for  this  was,  that  her  name 
and  effigies  might  be  hereafter  respected  by  the  Asiatics,  and  she  be  known  as  great  a  prince  as  the  king  of 
Spain. 

Of  this  money,  however,  they  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  export  what  quantity  they  thought  fit,  but 
only  so  much  as  she  and  her  privy  council  should  approve  of;  for  her  majesty  declared,  that  she  held  it  as  a 
special  and  chief  prerogative  of  her  crown  and  dignity  to  put  the  portcullis  upon  all  the  silver  the  Company 

'  Simon,  p.  38.  I               '  ^''*-  '^''^  ^''^-  ^°'^-  '^^'"■'=''  '^• 

'  Harl.    Mss.    38,    folio    2296.       The    report    is   signed    by  *  Nicohon's  English  Hist.  Lihrary,  p.  267,  quoting  Moryson's 

Ricliard  iMartin,  Henry  Billingsley,  Richard  Saltonstall,  Tliomas  |       Itin.  par.  1,  lib.  3,  cap.  6. 

Knivett,  Vi.   Skinner,   Bevis  Bulmer,    Step.    Ilislesden,    Richard  '   Notliwithstanding  this  determination,  the  pieces  have  only 

Rogers,  Ferdinando  Clutterbuck,  Garrarde  de  Malynes,  and  Jo.  her  arms  on  the  obverse.     See  Silver  Coins,  Plate  xv.  Nos.  5,  6,  7, 

Williams.  and  8. 
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should  send  to  the  East  Indies;  and  that  she  would  have  her  merchants,  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  exported, 
subordinate  to  her  will,  and  not  her  will  to  be  ruled  at  the  merchants'  pleasure.' 

This  was  observed  during  the  remainder  of  her  reign,  but  in  the  next  it  was  bought  off.'' 

IfiOl.  In  an  indenture,  dated  on  the  23rd  of  April,  between  the  queen  and  Sir  George  Carye,  knt., 
treasurer  at  war,  and  vice-treasurer,  and  general  receiver  of  her  majesty's  revenues,  in  her  highness'  realm 
of  Ireland,  it  was  stated,  that,  by  reason  of  the  long  and  chargeable  wars  in  Ireland,  her  majesty  had  been 
compelled  to  send  great  sums  of  sterling  money,  of  the  standard  of  England,  into  that  kingdom,  for  the 
payment  of  her  army  there,  and  for  other  services.  It  then  recited  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  the  3rd 
Henry  VII.  for  the  regulation  of  merchant  strangers;  and  also  that  of  his  19th  year,  to  prevent  the  exporta- 
tion of  bullion  ;  and  stated  further,  that  in  his  reign,  and  in  the  times  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and 
Mary,  the  monies  current  in  Ireland  were  under  the  standard  of  English  monies ;  and  therefore  her  majesty, 
with  the  advice  of  her  privy  council,  had  resolved  that  the  monies  current  in  Ireland  should  be  under  the 
standard  of  the  monies  current  in  England,  and  had  appointed  and  ordained  new  sorts  of  monies,  distinct 
and  differing  from  the  monies  of  England,  to  be  the  proper  current  money  of  the  said  realm  of  Ireland;  and 
yet  in  such  manner,  and  with  such  provision  and  nwderation,  as  in  former  times  had  not  been  done,  and  so 
as  none  of  her  higlinefs'  loving  and  faithful  subjects  should  be  thereby  prejudiced.  For  the  better  effecting 
of  which,  certain  indentures  had  been  lately  made  in  the  fortieth  year  of  her  reign ;  and  the  monies  made 
by  virtue  of  them  were  declared  to  be  the  queen's  proper  coin,  authorized  to  be  current  within  her  realm  of 
Ireland  only,  and  all  other  monies  to  be  decried  and  abolished,  and  not  to  be  current  there. 

And  whereas  her  majesty  had  thought  it  good  and  convenient  to  establish  an  exchange  to  be  had  and 
maintained  in  convenient  places  in  England  and  Ireland,  for  the  exchange  of  the  monies  of  the  standard 
appointed  for  those  realms  respectively;  therefore  the  indenture  appointed  Sir  George  Carye,  knt.,  to  be 
master  of  her  highness'  exchange  between  England  and  Ireland,  by  himself,  or  deputy,  during  her  highness' 
pleasure,  with  power  to  nominate  within  the  cities  of  London,  Bristol,  and  West  Chester,  in  the  realm  of 
England,  and  within  the  cities  and  port  towns  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Galloway,  and  Carrickfergus,  within  the 
realm  of  Ireland,  and  in  other  cities,  towns,  or  ports  of  the  said  realms,  as  many  officers  as  he  should  think 
convenient  for  the  execution  of  the  said  exchange. 

And  her  majesty  engaged  to  disburse  such  sums  of  money,  of  the  standard  of  England,  as  should  be 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  exchange,  and  also  for  exchanging  and  converting  the  said  new 
Irish  money,  and  other  money  which  might  hereafter  be  made  and  coined  to  be  current  within  the  realm  of 
Ireland,  into  the  money  of  the  standard  of  England  ;  after  the  rate  of  the  fourth  part  at  the  least  in  money  of 
the  standard  of  England,  in  respect  of  such  quantities  of  the  said  new  money,  etc.  as  her  majesty  should 
cause  to  be  coined  and  sent  into  Ireland,  and  uttered  there,  or  after  a  greater  rate  if  it  should  appear  to  be 
necessary. 

And  that  every  person  who  should  be  desirous  of  exchanging,  within  the  realm  of  Ireland,  any  coins  of 
the  realm  of  England,  or  of  any  foreign  country,  or  any  plate  or  bullion,  being  of  the  fineness  of  the  standard 
of  England,  or  better,  should  receive  a  bill  from  the  officer  of  the  exchange  in  Ireland,  directed  to  such 
place  of  exchange  in  England  as  he  should  desire  to  have  his  payment.  By  which  bill  he  should  receive 
not  only  monies  of  England,  value  for  value  by  tale,  but  also  an  overplus  of  sixpence  English  upon  every 
twenty  shillings  English  by  him  delivered  by  tale,  or  else  eighteen-pence  English,  over  and  above  three 
pounds  English,  upon  every  pound  weight  of  such  monies,  plate,  etc.  delivered  by  weight,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion. 


'  Violet's  Appeal  io  Ccesar,  page  25,  where  he  has  given  the 
figure  of  the  piece  of  the  eight  reas,  which  he  calls  the  true  figure 
of  the  silver  coin  that  queen  Elizabeth  allowed  the  East  India 
merchants  to  send  to  those  Indies.  He  has  also  given  the  repre- 
sentation of  three  square  weights  (marked  respectively,  India  viii. 
testernes,  India  iiii.  testernes,  and  India  ii.),  as  being  the  standard 
poises  of  the  abovesaid  coin  remaining  in  his  majesty's  mint, 
within  the  Tower  of  London,  and  in  the  custody  of  Sir  William 
Parkhurst,   warden  of  his  majesty's  said   mint.      See  also  FoUes, 


p.  61,  and  Leake,  p.  255.  Malynes  says,  that  of  these  pieces 
were  coined  in  the  Toner  of  London  for  a  trial  (in  January 
1600)  some  six  thousand  pounds,  which  could  not  be  made  current 
in  the  East  Indies,  because  the  Spanish  pieces  of  eight  royals  had 
been  before  that  time  counterfeited  by  other  nations,  which  made 
the  East  Indians  to  doubt  of  our  coin,  although  without  cause. 
[Lex  Mercatoria,  part  i,  chap.  35,  p.  135.] 

'  Leake,  p.  257. 
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In  the  same  manner  the  new  monies  of  Ireland  were  to  be  exchanged  by  a  bill  upon  an  English 
exchange,  deducting  only  twelve-pence  in  the  pound ;  so  that,  for  every  twenty  shillings  delivered  in 
Ireland,  nineteen  shillings  should  be  received  of  current  English  money. 

English  coin,  or  plate,  etc.  of  equal  standard,  to  be  exchanged  in  Ireland  at  the  rate  of  twenty-one 
shillings  of  the  new  Irish  money  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  English  money,  etc. ;  and  this  to  be  done 
either  by  money  or  by  bill  upon  any  exchange  in  Ireland. 

The  base  monies  then  current  in  Ireland  were  to  be  exchanged  by  equal  quantities  of  the  new  money, 
without  any  fee  or  reward. 

Sir  George  Carye  was  allowed  for  his  wages,  expenses,  etc.,  two  thousand  pounds  yearly  pension,  and 
also  twenty  pounds  for  every  thousand  which  should  be  exchanged,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  indenture, 
out  of  England  into  Ireland  (excepting  for  monies  Hrst  uttered  for  the  payment  of  her  majesty's  army,  or 
any  other  her  service,  within  the  realm  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  brought  back  again  to  the  exchange  to  be 
exchanged  into  the  money  of  England,  and  then  uttered  again  for  the  payment  of  her  army,  etc.,  for  which 
he  was  to  receive  at  the  rate  often  pounds  only  for  every  thousand),  and  twenty  marks  out  of  every  thousand 
pounds  which  should  be  delivered  out  of  the  exchequer  of  England  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said 
exchange. 

And  her  majesty  undertook  that  all  hazards  and  losses,  either  by  wreck  of  sea,  or  in  any  other  way 
which  should  attend  the  transportation  of  the  money,  should  be  borne  by  her  highness. 

And  full  power  was  given,  by  the  indenture,  to  Sir  George  Carye,  during  his  continuance  in  the  said 
office,  to  transport  out  of  Ireland,  into  England,  such  quantities  of  sterling  money  of  England,  or  of  plate  of 
equal  standard,  as  to  him  should  seem  convenient,  any  statutes,  etc.  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.' 

On  the  20th  of  May  it  was  declared,  by  proclamation,  that  the  queen,  finding  by  the  records  of  both 
her  realms  of  England  and  Ireland,  that  it  had  been  accustomed  (as  a  thing  found  convenient  for  the  good 
of  the  loyal  subjects  of  both  realms)  that  there  should  be  a  difference  between  the  standard  of  the  monies 
allowed  to  be  current  in  each  of  her  said  realms,  and  knowing  that  by  the  3rd  and  19th  of  Henry  VII.  the 
transportation  of  the  coin  and  standard  of  England  was  severely  forbidden  under  great  penalties,  and  that 
the  monies  which  had  been  sent  by  her  majesty  into  Ireland  either  came  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  who 
by  means  of  them  procured  ammunition,  etc.  from  foreign  parts,  or  else  the  said  monies,  being  better  than 
the  monies  of  other  countries,  were  by  merchants,  etc.,  for  want  of  merchandise  wherein  to  employ  them, 
transported  into  such  countries,  to  the  impoverishment  of  both  her  realms;  her  majesty  therefore,  with  the 
advice  of  her  privy  council,  after  long  and  serious  debating,  had  found  that  the  readiest  way  to  prevent  the 
same  was  to  reduce  the  state  of  her  monies  and  coins  to  the  ancient  course,  that  is,  to  a  difference  in  fineness 
between  the  monies  of  the  realms  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  for  that  purpose  she  had  caused  great  quantities 
of  monies  to  be  coined,  according  to  that  ancient  standard  which  was  in  use  for  the  realm  of  Ireland  in  the 
days  of  her  majesty's  father,  brother,  and  sister,  in  shillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences,  stamped  with  her 
highness'  arms  crowned,  and  inscription  of  her  usual  style,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  harp  crowned, 
being  the  arms  of  her  kingdom  of  Ireland,  with  the  inscription,  posui  deum  adjutorem  aiEUM.  And  also 
certain  pieces  of  small  monies  of  mere  copper,  of  pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings,  for  the  poorer  sort, 
stamped  on  each  side  as  the  other.* 

These  coins  were,  by  the  proclamation,  established  to  be  the  lawful  and  current  monies  of  the  realm  of 
Ireland,  to  be  there  received  by  all  persons,  at  the  rates  they  were  coined  at,  on  pain  of  such  punishment  as 
by  her  majesty's  prerogative  royal  might  be  inflicted.  And  after  the  10th  of  July,  immediately  following 
the  date  of  the  proclamation,  all  other  coins  whatsoever  were  called  in,  and  to  be  considered  as  bullion  only, 
meet  to  be  molten  down,  and  brought  to  her  majesty's  exchange  or  mint. 

'   Pal.  43  Eliz.  p.   6.  ra.  20.      Rymer,  vol.  xvi.  p.  414.     If      i       ever,  that  Malynes  fixes  the  standard  at  tliree  ounces  fine.     \_EiSuy 


Simon  be  correct,  in  tlie  account  whicli  he  gives  of  the  standard  of 
the  coins  whicli  were  authorized  by  this  indenture,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  undeistand  the  nature  of  that  moderation  of  which  her 
majesty  was  pleased  to  boast,  for,  according  to  him,  they  were 
only  two  ounces  and  eighteen  pennyweights  fine.     He  says,  iiow- 


VOL.  I.         .  "I   Z 


on  Irish  CoinSf  p.  38].  But  tliis  will  give  an  increase  of  two 
pennyweights  only  to  her  majesty's  moderation.  Leake  says,  that 
the  goldsmiths  valued  at  a  shilling  of  this  coinage  at  no  more  than 
twopence  sterling.     [Page  269]. 

^  See  specimens  of  these  coins  in  the  Supplement,  part  ii. 

O 
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The  provisions  of  the  preceding  proclamation  (relating;  to  the  establishment  of  exchanges  in  divers 
places  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  terms  on  which  the  exchange  of  money  was  to  be  made)  were  then 
recited.  And  as  the  old  base  coins  current  in  Ireland  were  by  the  proclamation  decried,  her  majesty's 
pleasure  was  signified  that  the  same  should  be  brought  in  and  reduced  to  one  uniform  standard ;  and  every 
person,  having  any  quantity  of  such  money  in  his  hands,  was  commanded  to  bring  it  to  any  of  the  offices  of 
exchano-e  in  Ireland,  there  to  receive,  for  the  same  money,  money  of  the  new  standard. 

At  the  same  time,  the  laws  which  forbade  the  transporting  of  the  coins  of  England  into  Ireland  were 
commanded  to  be  severely  executed,  and  especially  the  statute  of  the  19th  of  Henry  VII. ' 

This  debasement  of  the  Irish  money,  for  the  present  time  and  afterward  to  be  restored  to  its  full  value,^ 
was,  as  Camden  says,  extorted  from  the  queen  by  the  lord  treasurer  Buckhurst  (a  man  well  skilled  in  money 
affairs)  out  of  necessity,  as  he  alleged,  the  Irish  war  drawing  yearly  out  of  England  above  160,000/.  sterling. 
Her  majesty  was  always  averse  to  the  measure,  saying  often  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  her  fame,  and 
displeasing  to  the  army.  The  love,  however,  which  the  soldiers  bore  to  her,  gave  her  such  authority  over 
them,  that  the  change  was  effected  without  any  commotion.  To  the  army  it  unquestionably  occasioned  a 
loss:  I  know  not  whether  it  were  profitable  to  the  queen  :  the  paymasters,  who  were  diligent  searchers  after 
hidden  gains,  and  whose  avarice  seems  first  to  have  suggested  it,  without  doubt  gained  by  it.^ 

The  scheme,  however,  proved  to  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  in  general,  and  to  the 
army  in  particular,  as  the  queen  had  justly  and  wisely  foreseen.  It  impoverished,  says  Moryson,  not  only 
the  rebels,  but  her  majesty's  best  servants  in  that  kingdom,  whilst  it  enriched  her  paymasters  only,  who  sat 
quietly  at  home,  when  others  were  daily  adventuring  their  blood  in  the  service.^ 

So  severely  were  the  effects  of  this  change  of  the  money  felt  before  six  months  had  elapsed,  that  the 
lord-deputy  himself  (in  a  letter  to  secretary  Cecil,  dated  November  the  7th  in  this  year)  declared  that  his 
private  estate  was  unable  any  longer  to  continue  the  expense  at  which  he  was  forced  to  live,  growing  greater 
by  the  mixed  coin,  as  he  ever  thought  it  would  fall  very  heavy  upon  him,  by  which  reason  he  might  value 
his  entertainment  to  be  less  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  old  standard,  for  whatsoever  was  bought  with  the 
new  coin  was  raised  to  double  the  price. ^ 

And  Moryson  says,  "  as  the  exchange  soon  failed,  so  did  our  hearts  therewith :  for  we  served  there  in 
discomfort,  and  came  home  beggars,  so  that  the  treasurer  and  paymasters  (who  were  thereby  enriched)  had 
cause  to  bless  the  authors  of  this  invention."^ 

In  several  of  the  queen's  proclamations  the  merchants  are,  above  all  others,  complained  of,  for  raising 
the  price  of  their  goods  about  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent.,  and  for  refusing  or  not  taking  enough  of  that  base 
money  in  exchange  for  what  sterling  money  they  had.  And  to  make  good  this  charge  against  them,  different 
accounts  were  sent  over  of  the  pretended  exorbitant  profit  they  made  on  such  goods  as  they  either  imported 
or  manufactured.  But  the  whole  blame  should  have  been  laid  on  the  inventors  of  that  monstrous  scheme, 
the  lord  treasurer  of  England,  Buckhurst,  and  his  partner,  the  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  who  being  perhaps 
in  great  arrears,  or  having  bought  large  estates,  were  willing  to  pay  off  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  with 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds.' 

On  the  3rd  of  July  a  special  proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  her  majesty  had  cause 
to  send  extraordinary  sums  of  money  into  Ireland,  for  payment  of  the  forces  there ;  which  sums  of  sterling 
money,  for  the  most  part,  either  came  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  continue 
their  rebellion,  or  else  were  transported  from  thence  into  foreign  parts  by  merchants  for  lack  of  commodities. 
To  prevent  this,  it  was  commanded  that  the  statute  of  19  Henry  VII.  should  be  observed,  and  all  her  majesty's 

'  Simon,  Appendix,  No.  XX.,  p.  92.    May  28,  43  Eliz.    Rolls      I       liament  in  the  reign  of  James  I.     [Archceologia,  vol.  x'ni.,  p.  185]. 
Office,  Dublin,  16  J.  I.  p.  5. 

'  Fabian  Philipps  says,  that  the  brass  coins  were  made  cur- 
rent upon  the  queen's  royal  promise  to  give  those  who  should  ^ 
receive  them  good  money  of  gold  or  silver;  which  promise  king 
James,  her  successor,  did  some  years  after  justly  cause  to  be  per- 
formed. For  this  he  quotes  the  IMS.  of  an  account  given  by  Robert 
Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury,  lord  treasurer  of  England,  to  the  par-  '  Simon,  p.  41. 


'■>  Camdeni  Elk.  a  Heariie,  vol.  iii.,  p.  880. 

'  Mori/sou's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  i. ,  p.  234,  quoted  by  Simon, 

*  Moryson,  vol.  i.,  p.  359,  quoted  by  Simon,  p.  41. 

^  Id.  Ibid,  p.  208,  quoted  by  Simon,  p.  41. 
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subjects,  and  all  others,  trading  to  Ireland,  were  charged  to  forbear  all  such  transportation  of  money;  and  at 
the  same  time  it  was  ordained,  that  all  the  laws  respecting  the  same  should  be  so  strictly  executed,  that 
the  penalties  should  fall  heavy  upon  the  offender,  without  any  hope  of  remission.' 

And  on  the  ^Oth  of  the  same  month,  according  to  Folkes,-  for  Lowndes  gives  no  date  of  the  month, 
another  commission  was  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Martyn  and  his  son,  by  which  the  weight  of  the  English 
money,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  was  somewhat  reduced.  The  pound  weight  of  gold  of  the  old  standard  was 
then  coined  into  seventy-three  angels  at  ten  shillings  a-piece,  or  a  proportionate  number  of  half  or  quarter- 
angels,  making  thirty-six  pounds  ten  shillings  by  tale. 

The  pound  weight  of  gold  twenty-two  carats  fine  and  two  carats  allay,  into  thirty-three  sovereigns  and 
a  half,  at  twenty  shillings  a-piece,  or  a  proportional  number  of  half-sovereigns,  or  crowns,  or  half-crowns, 
making  thirty-three  pounds  ten  shillings  in  tale.  And  the  pound  weight  of  old  standard  silver^  into  three 
pounds  two  shillings  by  tale ;  namely,  into  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  sixpences,  twopences,  pence,  and 
halfpence.  Two  sliillings  were  added  to  the  tale  of  the  two  largest  pieces,  in  order  to  make  up  the  sum  above 
mentioned. 

I  know  not  whether  the  pledges  for  a  penny  and  a  halfpenny,  which  were  first  coined  in  1574,  were 
continually  struck  in  every  succeeding  year  imtil  1601,  but  I  rather  suspect  that  they  were,  as  some  of  that 
latter  date  are  still  in  existence,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  use  of  them  would  be  revived  after  it  had, 
for  any  length  of  time,  been  discontinued.-" 

1602.  About  the  middle  of  this  year,  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  rate  of  exchange  with 
Ireland,  for  the  old  decried  monies,  from  one-cmd-twenty  shillings  to  two-and-twenty,  because,  althougli 
since  the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  the  SOth  of  May  160),  there  had  been  brought  into  the  exchange  in 
Dublin  above  60,000/.  of  the  new  standard,  for  which  bills  of  exchange  had  been  given,  besides  other  great 
sums  at  the  other  exchanges,  yet  not  so  much  as  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  in  the  old  money  had  been 
brought  to  the  exchange  in  Dublin,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  said  proclamation.  Therefore  the  currency 
of  any  money  except  that  of  the  new  standard  was  forbidden,  by  proclamation,  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  all 
persons  were  commanded  not  to  traffic  or  trade  with  the  decried  monies  or  bullion. 

And  whereas,  in  the  former  proclamation,  there  was  no  express  mention  of  the  gold  money,  or  bullion 
of  gold,  her  majesty  declared  her  pleasure  that  all  monies,  either  foreign  or  of  her  highness'  own  coin,  plate, 
or  bullion  of  gold,  being  of  the  fineness  of  sterling  or  better,  should  be  received  at  her  exchanges  at  the 
rate  of  twenty-two  shillings  of  the  new  standard  money  for  every  twenty  shillings  thereof.  And  it  was 
her  further  pleasure  that,  for  such  old  base  money  as  should  be  brought  to  her  said  exchanges,  there  should 
be  allowed  after  the  rate  of  twelve-pence  upon  the  pound. 

And  whereas  it  appeared  that  divers  persons  (especially  merchants)  had  taken  advantage  of  the  wording 
of  the  former  proclamation,  as  far  as  related  to  the  exchange  of  the  new  monies  for  sterling  to  be  delivered 
in  England,  but  had  not,  according  to  the  true  meaning  thereof,  brought  in  any  sterling  money  for  money 
of  the  new  standard  to  be  used  in  Ireland,  therefore  her  majesty  declared  it  to  be  her  pleasure,  that,  after 
the  publishing  of  the  proclamation,  all  persons,  using  the  trade  of  merchandise,  and  all  others,  saving  such 
as  were  or  should  be  in  her  majesty's  pay  or  entertainment  within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  who  should  bring 
any  money  of  the  new  standard  of  that  realm  to  her  majesty's  exchange  there,  to  receive  for  the  same 
sterling  money  in  England,  should  withal  deliver  twenty-two  shillings  in  sterling  money  into  the  exchange, 
as  much  as  one  full  fifth  part,  at  the  least,  of  the  sum  by  them  delivered  of  the  new  money  to  be  exchanged 
should  amount  to,  viz.,  in  every  hundred  pounds,  twentj'  pounds  sterling  silver,  gold,  or  plate  of  the  fineness 
aforesaid,  for  which  they  should  have  bills,  directed  into  England,  to  receive  there  sterling  for  the  same,  for 
which  sterling,  decried  money,  or  bullion,  so  brought  into  the  exchange,  they  should  have  two  shillings  in 

'  Pat.  33  Eliz.  m.  1.  ,  The  nominal  pound  sterling  was  now  settled  at  3  ounces  17 

*  Table  of  EtigUsJi  Silver  Coins,  p.  57.  pennyweights   10*0645    grains  of  old  standard,   or  3  ounces    11 

'  Loimdes,  p.  51.     This  sUndard  for  the  silver  coins  hascon-  pennyweights  14-7096  grains  of  6ne  silrer.     [Folies,  p.  58]. 

tinned  unaltered   until  the  year   1816;*    except  perhaps  in    one  *  Sec  a  pledge  for  a  penny,  dated  1601,  in  Plate  xv.  of  Silver 

instance.     See  the  Commission  dated  Aug.  14,  16^26.  Coins,  No.  10;  where  is  also  at  Xo.  1-2  another  piece,  of  the  same 

— date,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  pattern  fur  a  silver  halfpenny,  or  a 

•  See  the  Annals  under  that  year.  copper  farthing. 
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the  pound  without  deduction,  and  for  the  rest  should  pay  twelve-pence  in  the  pound  according  to  the 
proclamation.  But  those  who  were  in  her  majesty's  pay  were  allowed  to  exchange  the  amount  of  it,  upon 
oath,  without  putting  in  anv  money  of  the  old  sterling,  or  bullion.  It  was  also  commanded  that  all  persons 
coming  from  England  should  presently  repair  to  the  exchange,  and  exchange  such  sterling  money  as  they 
brought  with  them  for  money  current  within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland;  and  that  the  officers  of  the  exchange 
should  search  all  such  as  should  be  suspected  of  concealment,  unless  they  should  take  a  voluntary  oath  to  open 
the  truth,  at  the  choice  of  such  persons.  And  whereas  divers  covetous  persons,  as  well  merchants,  retailers, 
victuallers,  and  such  like,  did,  by  colour  of  the  new  standard  money,  enhance  the  prices  both  of  victuals 
and  other  necessaries,  it  was  commanded  that  all  officers,  to  whom  it  might  appertain,  should  diligently  and 
carefully  look  to  their  offices  and  charge  in  that  behalf  as  they  would  answer  at  their  perils,  her  majesty 
taking  it  in  very  evil  part,  that  her  highness'  purpose,  being  intended  for  the  general  good  of  the  kingdom,  should 
be  in  that  manner  perverted  by  some  private  persons  for  their  private  gain.' 

160'2-3.  As  this  proclamation  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  it  was  explained,  and  further 
enforced,  by  another  which  was  issued  upon  the  •24th  of  January  following,  with  several  important  altera- 
tions. As  the  merchants,  etc.  had  continued  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  that  proclamation  which 
was  issued  upon  the  ^Oth  of  May  1601,  notwithstanding  her  majesty's  commands  to  the  contrary,  as 
delivered  in  the  last  proclamation,  they  were  declared  to  be  unworthy  of  her  favour;  yet,  nevertheless,  in 
consideration  of  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  which  she  conceived  to  want  sufficient  commodities  of  the  growth 
thereof  to  support  traffic,  she  was  pleased  to  maintain  for  their  use  an  exchange  in  the  following  manner; 
namely,  that  every  person  who  should  bring  one  hundred  pounds  to  the  exchange,  whereof  forty  pounds 
should  be  of  the  standard  of  sterling  in  money,  or  plate  of  silver  or  gold,  and  sixty  pounds  in  mixed  monies 
of  the  new  standard,  should  receive  a  bill,  payable  at  the  bank  of  exchange  in  England,  for  one  hundred 
pounds  in  money  current  in  England,  wanting  only  twenty-pence  in  the  pound,  as  before  had  been  ordained, 
for  each  pound  of  the  mixed  monies  delivered,  and  for  the  sterling  no  defalcation  to  be  made. 

And  to  prevent  the  frauds  which  were  used  by  some  merchants,  and  that  the  master  of  the  exchange 
micrht  know  that  they  dealt  truly  in  bringing  money  to  the  exchange,  it  was  ordered  that  every  merchant 
should  bring  a  certificate,  from  the  officers  of  the  custom-house  where  his  goods  were  entered,  of  the  quan- 
tit}',  and  the  time  when  entered,  to  the  end  that  it  might  be  known  that  he  sought  nothing  but  the  return  of 
his  own  money,  and  was  not  a  colourer  of  other  men's ;  and  the  master  of  the  exchange  had  authority  to  put 
every  such  merchant  to  his  oath,  that  the  old  decried  monies  brought  by  him  to  pass  there  new  monies  withal, 
came  not  nor  was  brought  out  of  England,  by  his  means,  procurement,  or  knowledge,  after  the  publishing 
of  the  proclamation. 

Noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Ireland  having  occasion  to  repair  into  England,  were  allowed  the  same 
benefit  of  exchange  as  by  the  former  proclamation  was  granted  to  those  of  her  majesty's  armies,  for  such 
yearly  sums  as  the  queen's  deputy,  etc.  should  think  good  to  allow,  upon  their  demand. 

The  use  of  the  decried  monies  was  again  forbidden,  under  pain  of  imprisonment,  and  such  fine  as  that 
contempt  should  deserve  in  the  judgment  of  the  lord-deputy. 

The  rate  of  exchange  of  old  standard  sterling  silver  money,  and  of  all  gold  and  silver,  or  plate  of  the 
fineness  of  sterling,  was  fixed  at  twenty-two  shillings  of  the  new  money  for  every  twenty  shillings ;  with  an 
overplus  of  "^  shillings  and  sixpence.     And  for  all  base  old  money  which  should  be  brought  into  the 

exchano-e  in  Ireland,  it  was  ordered  that  there  should  be  allowed  after  the  rate  of  ten  upon  the  hundred,  to 
be  paid  in  the  said  new  monies. 

It  was  also  forbidden  to  counterfeit  the  new  money,  or  to  utter  it  knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeited, 
as  an  encroachment  upon  her  majesty's  prerogative  royal,  and  the  offenders  were  ordered  to  be  apprehended, 
and  committed  to  the  next  gaol,  there  to  receive  the  punishment  ordained  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
realm. 

As  many  persons  had  presumed  to  slander  the  former  restrictions,  as  though  there  was  not  in  her 
majesty  an  honourable  meaning  to  perform  what  she  there  proposed,  it  was  therefore  commanded  that  all 

'   Rolls  Office,  Dublin,  16  J.  I.  5*  pars.     Simon,  Appendix,       i  '   Something  is  warning  here;  probably  the  word  tu-o,  as  iwo 

Jso.  xxi.  I       shillings  were  allowed  by  the  former  proclamaiion. 
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magistrates,  etc.  should  have  an  ear  to  such  evil  rumours,  and  to  the  spreaders  of  them  :  and  to  make  example 
of  such  as  they  should  find  to  be  authors  or  instruments  of  divulging  any  slanderous  speeches  touching  that 
matter  of  exchange,  for  others  to  be  admonished  by ;  and  to  assure  all  men,  that  the  institution  of  base 
monies  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  had  its  chiefest  ground  in  the  hope  her  majesty  had  thereby  to  weaken 
the  rebels  of  that  kingdom,  who  by  the  use  of  sterling  monies  had  means  to  provide  themselves  from  foreign 
parts  of  all  things  necessary  to  maintain  their  evil  courses :  and  that  the  same  being  that  way  partly,  and 
partly  by  the  power  of  her  majesty's  army,  once  suppressed,  she  would  have  just  cause  to  restore  the  monies 
of  that  realm  to  such  estate  as  her  progenitors  were  accustomed  to  use  there.^ 

The  sincerity  of  these  professions  was  not  exposed  to  any  trial,  as  the  death  of  Elizabeth  took  place  in 
about  two  months^  after  the  publishing  of  this  proclamation. 

It  was  the  fashionable  flattery  of  her  time  to  ascribe  the  whole  merit  of  the  improvement  of  the  coins 
to  her  wisdom  and  goodness;  and  her  majesty,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  believed  that  such  honour  was  justly 
her  due,  as  we  find  her  frequently  and  publicly  claiming  it,  and  boasting,  "  that  she  had  conquered  now  that 
monster  which  had  so  long  devoured  her  people."^ 

That  she  could  persuade  herself  to  receive  with  complacency  these  honours,  which  courtly  flattery 
lavished  upon  her,  will  not  be  thought  strange,  when  it  is  recollected  that  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy 
years  she  could  hear,  with  pleasure,  the  most  extravagant  compliments  to  her  personal  charms.^ 

The  credit  of  completing  that  plan  which  was  begun,  and  in  a  considerable  degree  carried  into  effect, 
by  king  Edward  VI.  for  restoring  the  standard  of  the  coins,  is  the  utmost  which  can  with  justice  be  claimed 
by  her ;  and,  if  Lowndes  be  correct  in  his  statement  of  an  indenture  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  that 
credit  will  suffer  considerable  diminution,  as  the  coins  both  of  gold  and  silver  are  directed  by  that  instrument 
to  be  made  of  the  old  standard.' 

It  must  also  greatly  detract  from  her  merit,  in  this  respect,  that  she  permitted,  by  several  commissions, 
her  master  of  the  mint  to  vary  from  the  terms  of  his  indentures,  for  the  express  purpose  of  coining  the  money 
of  less  weight  and  fineness;  and  that  instead  of  entirely  reforming  the  base  coins,  she  only  transferred  them 
to  Ireland,  for  the  use  of  her  wretched  subjects  in  that  kingdom,  where  four  thousand  pounds  of  those  coins, 
only  three  ounces  fine,  were  coined  into  eight  thousand  pounds  of  Irish  currency;  and  at  the  latter  end  of 
her  reign  a  still  greater  debasement  took  place.  These  oppressions  were  heightened  by  her  hypocritical 
professions  of  moderation,  and  great  attention  to  the  convenience  of  her  Irish  subjects." 


'  Rolls  Office,  Dublin,  16  Jas.  I.  5'  pars.  SimoTi,  Appendix, 
No.  xxii. 

'  On  the  24th  of  March,  1602-3. 
'  Cottoni  Posllmma,  p.  287. 

*  See  Walpole^s  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  \o\.  i.  p.  140. 

*  Lowndes,  p.  24. 

^  A  very  striking  proof  of  her  attention,  in  that  respect,  will 
be  found  in  the  following  account  of  the  money  which  was  coined 
for  Ireland  during  her  reign  ; — 


lbs. 

oz. 

dwts. 

worth  in  sterl. 

Anno  1.    Three  ounces  fine, 

£.     s.      d. 

in  weight         .         .         .  19,828 

0 

0 

15,541   10     Hi 

.\nno  4.  Eleven  ounces  fine     2,977 

0 

0 

8,931     0    0 

Anno  40  and  4-3.    The  first 

three  ounces  fine,  the  last 

two  ounces  and  eighteen 

pennyweights           .         .  89,844 

10 

15 

70,105     9    2i 

Total  in  English  money,  £.  94,577  19     6 


Which,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen-pence  Irish  for 

every  English  shilling,  comes  to  .  .  £.l\S,^2  9  4^ 
[Sinum's  Essay  on  Irisit  Coins^  p.  43].  So  that  out  of  112,649 
pounds  weight,  only  2,977  pounds  were  nearly  sterling,  and  the 


remainder,  being  more  than  forty  parts  to  one  of  the  whole  araoiinl, 
of  an  alloy  which  was  base  in  the  extreme.  Nicolson  gives  a  most 
pitiable  account  of  the  state  of  Irish  currency  at  the  end  of  her 
reign.  **  Besides  her  adulterate  coin,  they  had,  1st,  broad-faced 
groats,  coined  originally  for  four-pence,  but  now  worth  eight. 
2ndly,  cross-keele  groaiSy  stamped  with  a  triple  crown,  which  were 
coined  likewise  for  four-pence,  but  at  better  value  at  that  lime. 
These  (says  Moryson)  were  either  sent  hither  of  old  by  the  popes, 
or  for  their  honour  had  this  stamp  set  upon  them.  3rdly,  Dominus 
groats,  of  like  fineness,  coined  by  such  English  kings  as  styled 
themselves  Domini  Hiberniae.  4thly,  Rex  groatSj  of  those  who 
took  the  title  of  kings  of  Ireland,  which  had  such  a  mixture  of 
copper  that  their  intrinsic  value  was  not  above  twopence,  olhly, 
white  groats,  of  so  base  a  mixture,  that  sometimes  nine  were  given 
for  an  English  shilling.  They  had  also  brass  harpers-,  which  were 
as  big  as  a  shilling,  but  went  for  no  more  than  a  penny;  and 
farthings.^  of  the  same  metal,  called  smulkins.^'  \_lrish  Hist.  Librartf, 
"p.  79]. 

The  6ner  monies  had  been  collected  and  carried  oft'  by  Sir 
George  Carew,  treasurer  of  the  Navy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  reign,  a  very  curious  law 
question  arose  out  of  the  establishment  of  those  base  coins  as  the 
only  currency  in  Ireland. 

Before  the  proclamation    for    that    purpose,    a  merchant  of 
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Her  title,  upon  her  coins,  differed  not  from  that  of  her  sister  Mary  before  her  marriage,  for  she  was  styled 
ELIZABETH  DEI  GRATIA  ANGLLE  FRANCLi:  ET  HiBERNiiE  REGiNA.  On  some  of  the  Smaller  pieces,  however, 
that  title  was  omitted,  and  they  bore  onlj^  e.  d.  g.  rosa  sine  spina.  Those  pieces  had  the  place  of  mintage 
on  the  reverse. 

The  motto  upon  her  silver  coins  is  posvi  devm  adivtorem  mevm  ;  upon  the  gold  are  found  iesvs  avtem 
transiens  per  medivm  illorvm  ibat. — a  domino  factvm  est  istvd  et  est  mirabile  in  ocvlis  nostris. 
— scvtvm  fidei  proteget  eam. 

Her  style  upon  her  great  seal  was  elizabetha  .  dei  .  gratia  .  angli^  .  franci^  .  et  .  hibernie  . 

REGINA.  fidei  .  DEFENSOR. 

The  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London  is  the  only  one  which  is  known  to  have  been  worked  during  this 
reign. 


JAMES  I. 

The  declaration  of  Elizabeth,  some  days  before  her  decease,  that  she  owned  no  successor  but  the  king  of 
Scotland,'  was,  possibly,  intended  as  an  act  of  expiation  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  which,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  presumed,  weighed  heavily  upon  her  conscience  at  that  time,  and  had  no  small  share  in  causing  the 
deep  melancholy  which  depressed  all  the  faculties  of  her  mind. 

That  monarch,  who  was  the  sixth  of  his  name  in  Scotland,  was  proclaimed  king  of  England  by  the  title 
of  James  the  First  in  the  course  of  the  day  on  which  queen  Elizabeth  died ;  and  thus  the  two  crowns  became 
united  in  one  person. 

1603.  The  news  of  his  accession  was  conveyed  to  him  in  the  short  space  of  three  days,  by  Robert 
Cary,  afterwards  earl  of  Monmouth.^ 

James  left  Holyrood-house  on  the  5th  of  April  following,  and  passed  a  month  in  his  journey  to  London, 
hunting  and  feasting  the  whole  way.^  His  arrival  was  preceded  by  a  proclamation,  which  declared  the  value 
at  which  certain  Scotish  coins  should  be  current  in  England.  This  was  intended  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Scotish  nobility  who  attended  him,  and  were  not  able  to  provide  themselves  with  current  money  of  England, 
for  their  expenses,  so  suddenly  as  his  speed  required.'' 

The  proclamation  bore  date  on  the  8th  of  April  1603,  and  began  with  stating,  that  the  two  kingdoms 
being  united  and  incorporated  together,  it  was  necessary  for  commerce  and  trade  between  the  subjects  of  the 
same,  that  the  true  value  at  which  certain  pieces  of  his  majesty's  coin  of  Scotland  should  be  current  in 
England  should  be  made  known  and  published.  And  his  majesty,  having  found  upon  trial,  and  certificate, 
by  the  officers  of  his  mint  within  the  Tower  of  London,  that  the  coin  of  Scotland  called  the  six-pound  piece 
of  gold  was  of  the  fineness  of  twenty-two  carats,  and  that  six  of  those  pieces  made  an  ounce,  and  also  that 
the  Scotish  mark-piece  of  silver  was  of  the  value  of  thirteen-pence  halfpenny  sterling,  did  therefore  publish 
and  declare,  that  the  six-pound  piece  should  from  henceforth  be  current  in  England  for  ten  shillings  sterling. 


Drogheda  became  bound  to  a  person  in  London  in  200/.,  as  the 
condition  for  payment  of  100/.  current  and  lawful  money  of 
England,  at  a  certain  place  in  Ireland,  and  upon  a  fixed  day,  which 
happened  to  be  after  the  publishing  of  the  said  proclamation. 

At  the  time  and  place  he  tendered  lOOA  in  the  mixed  money, 
which  was  refused ;  and  the  question,  whether  such  tender  were 
sufficient  to  save  the  forfeiture,  was  solemnly  argued  before  the 
council. 

As  this  was  a  general  case,  and  of  great  importance,  Sir 
George  Cary  (ihen  lord-deputy)  referred  it  to  the  chief  judges, 
who  were  members  of  the  council,  for  their  determination  :  by 
whom  it   was,  after  conference  and  consideration,  resolved,  that 


the  tender  of  the  said  mixed  monies,  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed, was  sufficient  in  law  to  save  the  forfeiture  of  the  obliga- 
tion, and  that  the  aforesaid  merchant  could  not  at  any  subsequent 
period  be  compelled  to  pay,  in  discharge  of  the  debt,  any  other 
than  such  mixed  monies,  at  the  rate  and  value  which  they  bore  at 
the  time  that  tender  was  made.  [See  the  arguments  at  large  in 
Davis's  Reports,  Trin.  2  Jacobi.  Le  case  de  Mixt  Moneys,  fol.  18]. 

'  Carle's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  697. 

^  Memoirs  of  Robert  Cart/,  p.  151,  note  9. 

3  /(/.  p.  154,  note  13. 

*  Proclamation,  dated  Nov.  16,  1604.    MS.  penes  Auctorem. 
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and  the  mark  piece  for  thirteen-pence  halfpenny,'  at  which  rates  all  persons  were  commanded  to  accept  and 
receive  the  same.'^ 

Soon  after  his  accession  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation,  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  confirm 
and  enforce  the  currency  of  the  money  of  the  new  standard,  which  had  been  ordained  by  proclamation  on 
the  24th  of  January  in  the  last  year,  because  some  ignorant  and  misconceiving  persons  had  affirmed,  that, 
by  the  death  of  the  late  queen,  the  force  and  effect  of  that  proclamation  was  determined ;  and  in  consequence 
the  money  of  that  standard  had  been  refused  by  many.^ 

On  tlie  21st  of  May,  the  king  renewed  the  indentures  with  the  master  and  worker  of  his  mint.  Sir 
Richard  Martyn,  for  the  coining  of  new  monies,  the  same  both  in  goodness  and  weight  as  those  directed  by 
the  indentures  of  the  43rd  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;*  with  this  variation  only,  that  the  title  of  king  of  Scotland 
was  added  to  the  style,  and  the  arms  of  Scotland  were  placed  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  shield,  and  those 
of  Ireland,  which  then  appeared  for  the  first  time  upon  the  money,  in  the  third  quarter. 

As  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  was  now  entirely  suppressed,  the  reasons  for  circulating  a  base  coinage  in 
that  kingdom  no  longer  existed ;  therefore  an  indenture  was  made,  upon  the  20th  of  August,  by  which  it 
was  provided  that  shillings  and  sixpences,  nine  ounces  fine,  should  be  coined  for  the  use  of  that  realm.' 

The  currency  of  these  pieces  was  established  by  a  proclamation  which  was  issued  on  the  1 1th  of 
October  following.  It  began  with  a  representation  of  the  extreme  dearth  of  ail  things  in  Ireland,  and  the 
many  other  inconveniences  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  alteration  in  the  standard  of  money  there.  In 
consideration  of  which,  his  majesty  thought  fit  not  only  to  restore  the  ancient  standard  of  that  kingdom, 
being  nine  ounces  fine,  but  also  to  reduce  the  base  mixed  monies  of  three  ounces  fine  to  their  value  in  silver, 
and,  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  sort,  to  allow  the  monies  of  mere  copper,  as  pence  and  halfpence,  to  have  still 
their  course  amongst  his  majesty's  subjects,  in  the  following  manner.  After  the  day  of  the  date  of  this 
proclamation,  each  piece  of  the  standard  of  nine  ounces  fine,  bearing  the  name  of  a  shilling,  to  be  current  for 
twelve-pence,  and  ail  the  other  pieces  in  proportion. 

From  the  same  day,  all  the  mixed  money  to  be  cried  down  to  a  third  part  of  the  value  at  which  it  had 
been  current. 

The  copper  monies  to  be  still  current  at  the  former  rate,  provided  that  no  person  should  be  obliged  to 
receive  of  them  above  fifty  shillings  in  the  hundred  pounds,  and  at  the  same  rate  in  smaller  sums,  viz.,  the 
fortieth  part  of  any  payment.  And  all  persons  who  sold  victual,  or  other  commodities,  were  commanded  to 
receive  of  the  poor  the  said  copper  money,  provided  it  did  not  exceed  four-pence  at  one  time.  All  these 
provisions  were  to  be  complied  with,  on  pain  of  forty  days  imprisonment,  without  bail  or  enlargement,  and 
such  other  fine  and  imprisonment  as  the  lord-deputy  and  council  should  think  fit  to  be  inflicted. 

And  all  his  majesty's  subjects  were  exhorted  to  express  their  thankfulness  for  his  princely  care  of  their 
welfare,  by  rating  their  commodities  at  such  prices  as  upon  the  alteration  of  the  standard  might  reasonably 
be  expected;  and  all  mayors,  etc.,  etc.,  were  commanded  to  take  care  that  they  should  so  do,  and  to  appre- 
hend all  offenders,  and  commit  them  to  gaol,  until  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be  further  known.'' 

1603-4.  On  the  1.3th  of  March,  the  king  and  queen  visited  the  mint  in  the  Tower,  where  they  coined 
money,  and  gave  it  to  divers  persons  there  present.^ 

In  his  second  year  he  assumed  tlie  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  which  style  was 
ordered  by  proclamation,  upon  the  20th  of  October  1604,  to  be  used  upon  his  coins.s 


'  Dr.  Grey  is  at  a  loss  to  say  whence  the  sura  of  tliirteen- 
pence  halfpenny  was  called  hangman's  wages,  unless  it  was  in  allu- 
sion to  the  Halifax  law,  by  which  every  felon,  taken  wilhin  the 
liberties,  with  goods  stolen  to  that  value,  was  to  siitFer  death. 
[HiKlibras,  part  iii.  canto  ii.  note  on  line  751].  Mr.  Watson  asks, 
"  raiglit  not  the  Scotch  mark,  which  was  made  current  in  England 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  have  been  made  the  standard  for  convict- 
ing capitally  at  Halifax,  and  this  piece,  or  the  value  of  it,  be  the 
usual  gratuity  to  the  executioner?"  [Histoty  of  Halifax,  p.  •22'2]. 
This  fixes  the  proportion  of  the  Scotch  coins  to  the  English  as  one 
to  twelve. 

^  Proclamation.     MS.  penes  Auctorem. 


^'  Proclamation,  April  18,  1603.    Simon,  Appendix,  No.  xxv. 

*  Folkes,  p.  66.  The  indenture  which  Lowndes  has  placed 
under  this  year,  belongs  to  the  next  following,  as  is  evident  from 
its  containing  the  Britain  crown. 

*  Leake,  p.  "293.  See  specimens  of  this  coinage,  Supplement, 
part  ii. 

^  Lansdoivite  Mss.,  'So.  264.  This  proclamation  is  imper- 
fectly copied  by  Simon,  Appendix,  No.  xxvi. 

^  Nickols*s  Progresses  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  etc.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  41. 

^  Proclamation  in  the  collection  belonging  to  the  Privy 
Council. 
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On  the  11th  of  November'  a  new  indenture  was  made  with  Sir  Richard  Martyn  and  his  son,  in  which 
they  covenanted  to  coin  the  pound  weight  of  gold  of  twenty-two  carats  fine  and  two  carats  allay,  into 
thirty-seven  pounds  four  sbillings  by  tale,  viz.,  into  thirty-seven  unites,  at  twenty  shillings  each,  and  a  thistle- 
crown;  or  seventy-four  double  crowns  at  ten  shillings,  and  a  thistle-crown  ;  or  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
Britain  crowns,  at  five  shillings  and  a  thistle-crown  ;  or  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thistle-crowns,  at  four 
shillings  apiece;  or  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  half-crowns,  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  apiece.  The 
pound  weight  troy  of  standard  silver  was  to  be  coined  into  sixty-two  shillings,  or  a  proportionable  number 
of  crowns,  half-crowns,  sixpences,  twopences,  pence,  and  halfpence.  Two  shillings  were  added  to  the 
number  of  the  larger  pieces,  to  make  up  the  true  sum.^ 

Tiiese  coins  were  made  current  by  a  proclamation  which  was  issued  upon  the  16th  of  the  same  month. 
Ill  the  preamble  the  king  took  great  credit  to  himself  for  his  moderation  in  the  rating  of  his  coins,  and  espe- 
cially for  having  restored  the  ancient  standard  of  Irish  money.  He  then  stated,  that  great  inconvenience 
had  arisen  from  the  Scotish  coins  of  gold  having  been  declared  equal  to  the  gold  coins  of  England.^  Not 
that  it  was  not  worth  in  true  value  so  much  of  the  silver  money  of  England,  but  because  the  English  coins 
of  gold  were  not,  in  regard  of  the  silver  coins,  of  the  true  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  accustomed  in 
all  nations.  This  error  had  been  the  great  cause  of  the  transportation  of  gold  out  of  the  realm  into  other 
countries,  because  the  gold  coins  of  England  were  of  more  value  in  those  parts  than  they  were  allowed  to 
be  current  at  within  the  realm. 

To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  his  majesty  caused  new  coins,  both  of 'gold  and  silver,  to  be  made  of 
several  stamps,  weights,  and  values,  but  of  one  uniform  standard  and  allay,  to  be  current  in  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain;  viz.,  one  piece  of  gold,  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings  sterling,  to  be  called  the  unite, 
stamped  on  the  one  side  with  the  king's  picture,  formerly  used  with  this  style,  jacobus  d.  g.  mag.  brit, 
FRANC.  &  iiiB.  rex;  and  on  the  other  side  the  king's  arms  crowned,  with  faciAiM  eos  in  gentem  unam. 

One  other  gold  money  of  ten  shillings,  to  be  called  the  double  crown  ;  and  one  other  gold  money,  of 
five  shillings,  to  be  called  the  Britain  crown :  on  the  one  side  of  which  the  king's  accustomed  picture,  with 
the  style  as  aforesaid;  and  on  the  other  side  the  king's  arms,  with  henricus  rosas,  regna  jacobus. 

One  other  piece  of  gold,  of  four  shillings,  to  be  called  the  thistle-crown :  on  one  side  of  which  a  rose 
crowned,  with  ja.  d.  g.  mag.  brit.  f.  &  h.  rex;  and  on  the  other  a  thistle-flower  crowned,  with  tleatur 
UNITA  deus. 

One  other  gold  money,  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  to  be  called  a  half-crown,  with  the  king's 
accustomed  picture,  and  j.  d.  g.  rosa  sine  spina  :  and  on  the  other  side  his  arms,  with  the  same  motto  as 
the  last.'' 

Of  silver  money,  pieces  of  five  shillings  and  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  having  on  one  side  the  king's 
picture  on  horseback,  with  the  style  aforesaid ;  and  pieces  of  twelve-pence  and  sixpence,  having  on  one 
side  the  king's  picture  formerly  used,  and  the  style  as  aforesaid  ;   and  on  the  other  the  king's  arms,  with 

QUJE  DEUS  CONJUNXIT  NEMO  SEPARET. 

Also  pieces  of  twopence,  having  on  one  side  a  rose  crowned,  and  about  it  j.  d.  g.  rosa  sine  spina; 
and  on  the  other  side  a  thistle-flower  crowned,  and  about  it  tueatur  unita  deus. 

Likewise  pieces  of  one  penny,  with  the  same  picture  and  inscription,  but  without  the  crown  over  the 
rose  and  the  thistle;  with  the  half  of  the  same,  having  the  like  picture,  but  without  any  inscription.^ 

All  which  coins,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  were  by  the  proclamation  published,  declared  and  authorized' 
to  be  current  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;  and  to  be  received  by  all  tiie  subjects  thereof,  at  the  several 
rates  and  values  contained  in  the  table  annexed,  expressing  their  true  values  and  weights,  according  to  the 
account  of  the  mint  men  of  both  nations. 

The  following  notice  is  prefixed  to  the  table:   "  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pound  weight  Englisli 


'  This  date  is  from  Leake,  p.  272. 

-  Lansdoiime  Mss.,  No.  745. 

■*  See  the  proclamation  oT  the  8th  of  April,  1603. 

•  See  specimens  of  these  coins  in  Plate  xi. 


^  Specimens  of  this  money  may  he  seen  in  Plate  xvii.  of  Silver 
Coins.  The  inscriptions  prove  the  intention  of  James  to  unite  the 
two  kingdoms,  which,'  however,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish, 
although  he  recommended  the  measure  to  his  parliament. 
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being  1-2  ounces  troy,  doth  over  poix  the  pound  weight  of  Scotland  four  pennyweights  and  nine  grains 
English.  Whereupon  this  table  is  made  to  distinguish  every  several  piece  of  gold  and  silver  coin  according 
to  the  true  weight  of  both  nations. 
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As  this  proclamation  takes  no  notice  of  the  Scotish  silver,  of  which  the  mark-piece  was,  by  the  procla- 
mation of  April  the  8th,  1603,  to  be  current  in  England  for  thirteen-pence  halfpenny,  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  it  was  not  overvalued,  and  that  it  still  continued  to  pass  in  payments.  It  is  probable  that  the  Scotish 
gold  never  circulated  freely  on  account  of  its  inferior  weight  to  the  English  gold  coins. 

The  coins  minted  in  Scotland  differed  from  those  of  England  only  in  these  particulars;  that  in  the 
shield  of  the  royal  arms  Scotland  possessed  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  France  and  England  being  placed 
quarterly  in  the  second,  and  Ireland  in  the  third  ;  and  that  the  trappings  of  the  king's  horse  upon  the  crowns 
and  half-crowns  of  silver,  were  adorned  with  the  crowned  thistle  instead  of  the  crowned  rose,  usually  stamped 
upon  the  pieces  of  the  same  denominations  that  were  coined  in  England.  The  thistle-crown  of  gold,  and  the 
three  lesser  pieces  of  silver,  not  being  impressed  wth  the  royal  arms,  were  no  ways,  unless  by  their  mint 
marks,  distinguishable  from  those  minted  in  England. - 

1604-5.  By  an  indenture  which  bore  date  upon  the  12th  of  January  in  this  year,  shillings  and  six- 
pences were  coined  for  Ireland,  similar  to  those  of  the  '20th  of  August,  1604 ;  that  is,  at  nine  ounces  fine.^ 

The  base  Irish  money  of  the  late  queen  was,  by  proclamation  on  the  S^d  of  the  same  month,  still  further 


'  Proclamation,  MS.  penes  Auctorem.  It  is  printed  in  Bym  t, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  605,  but  n-ithout  the  table. 

^  FoSies^  p.  147.  See  specimens  of  these  coins  in  Plate  six. 
of  Gold  Coins,  Nos.  1 — 5,  and  Plate  xli.  of  Silrer  Coins,  Nos.  1 — 
4.  The  billon,  or  copper  coins  are  engraven  in  the  Supplement, 
Part  ii.  The  Scotish  coins  are  all  subsequent  to  the  20th  of 
October  1604,  as  they  bear  the  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain. 
VOL.  I. 


According  to  Anderson  they  were  first  struck  in  1605,  March  25, 
and  there  were  others  coined  in  1606,  and  1612,  and  probably  in 
the  intervening  years.     \_Cardonners  Xumismata  ScotiiE,  p.  20J. 

^  Simon,  p.  44.  The  king's  title  was  altered  upon  the  coins 
which  were  struck  by  virtue  of  this  indenture,  in  conformity  with 
those  of  England.  See  specimens  of  this  coinage  in  the  second 
Supplement. 
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reduced  in  its  current  value;  viz.  tlie  shilling  to  three-pence  of  the  new  standard  of  silver,  and  the  other 
pieces  in  proportion,  in  order  that  there  might  be  sufficient  monies  for  the  subjects'  use  in  all  contracts,  com- 
merces, and  payments,  at  such  rates  as  no  man  could  have  colour  to  refuse. 

This  alteration  was  to  take  place  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation ;  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  such 
his  majesty's  favour  was  extended  only  to  the  intent  to  cause  store  of  monies  to  be  current  within  the  king- 
dom, for  the  furtherance  of  commerce,  trade,  and  contract,  until  there  should  be  greater  plenty  of  the  new 
standard  of  silver.' 

In  order  to  prevent  the  waste  of  the  more  precious  metals,  an  exclusive  patent  for  the  making  of  gold 
and  silver  thread  was  granted  to  Roger  Pennell  and  Richard  Grimstone  for  sixteen  years  from  the  13th  of 
January  last;  and,  by  proclamation  upon  the  2d  of  February,  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  buy  or  sell  any 
such  thread  not  sealed  by  the  patentees,  on  pain  of  such  fine  and  corporal  punishment  as  offenders  in  case  of 
wilful  contempt  of  the  king's  express  commandment  ought  to  suffer  and  sustain.^ 

1605.  By  another  indenture,  for  English  money,  dated  on  the  16th  of  July'  in  this  year,  the  pound 
weight  of  gold,  of  the  old  standard  of  twenty-three  carats  three  and  a  half  grains  fine,  was  to  be  coined  into 
forty  pounds  ten  shillings  by  tale ;  viz.  into  twenty-seven  rose  rialls  at  thirty  shillings  a-piece,  or  fifty-four 
spur  rialls  at  fifteen  shillings,  or  eighty-one  angels  at  ten  shillings  each.'' 

1606.  On  the  11th  of  November,  in  this  year,  a  proclamation  was  set  forth  to  abolish  the  use  of  the 
word  sterling,  with  respect  to  the  coins  of  Ireland.  It  began  with  stating,  that  his  majesty  had  not  only 
reduced  the  base  money  of  the  late  queen,  first  to  one-third  of  its  current  value,  and  afterward  to  one-quarter, 
but  also  had  established  a  new  standard  of  nine  ounces  fine,  being  the  old  standard  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
and  had  ordained  that  every  piece  thereof,  which  bore  the  name  of  a  shilling,  should  go  current  and  be  taken 
for  twelve-pence  sterling,  and  the  other  pieces  in  proportion.  Which  word  sterling  had  bred  an  error; 
being  constructed  as  if  every  of  the  said  harp  shillings  should  be  taken  for  sixteen-pence  of  the  money 
of  Ireland,  and  so  should  carry  as  high  a  valuation  as  the  sterling  shilling  of  England;  whereas,  in  truth,  his 
highness's  meaning  was,  that  every  of  the  said  harp  shillings  should  have  and  bear  the  name  and  value  only 
of  twelve-pence  Irish,  according  to  the  old  standard  of  that  realm;  being  in  true  value  no  more  than  nine- 
pence  English. 

It  was  therefore  commanded,  that,  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation,  the  said  word  sterling  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  said  harp  shillings,  but  in  that  respect  should  be  utterly  abolished  in  the  said  realm ;  and 
that  every  silver  harp  shilling  of  the  standard  of  nine  ounces  fine,  should  be  called  twelve -pence  Irish,  or 
twelve-pence  current  money  of  Ireland,  and  not  twelve-pence  sterling,  or  twelve-pence  current  money  of 
England.  And  that  every  person  who  should  pay  or  receive  twelve-pence  Irish,  or  twelve-pence  lawful  money 
of  Ireland,  should  pay  or  receive  one  harp  shilling  of  nine  ounces  fine,  and  not  sixpence  halfpenny  farthing 
(as  of  late  had  been  used);  and  that  every  person  who  should  pay  or  receive  twelve-pence  sterling,  or  twelve- 
pence  lawful  money  of  England,  should  pay  or  receive  sixteen-pence  of  the  said  new  harp  money.  But  it  was 
provided,  that  all  payments  to  be  made  to  any  person,  being  warranted  only  by  liste,  establishment,  or  con- 
cordatum  already  made  and  past,  and  not  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  or  special  direction  from  his 
majesty,  should  be  made  according  to  the  rate  or  standard  of  the  said  new  harp  money,  being  the  lawful 
money  of  Ireland,  and  not  according  to  the  standard  of  English  money. 

And,  to  avoid  the  ambiguity  which  the  word  sterling  had  occasioned  in  contracts,  etc.,  it  was  commanded,, 
that  the  word  current,  or  of  lawful  money  of  Ireland,  should  be  used;  by  which  should  be  understood  money 
of  the  said  standard  of  nine  ounces  fine,  proper  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.^ 

1607.  When  queen  Elizabeth  altered  the  standard  of  the  coins  of  Ireland,  she  forbade  the  use  of  all 
other  money  within  that  realm,  and  especially  of  the  money  of  England,  so  that  the  said  mone)',  since  that 
time,  was  in  the  nature  of  bullion  only  within  the  said  kingdom.  It  was  now,  however,  found  necessary  to 
revive  the  use  of  English  money  in  Ireland,  because  the  coins  of  the  new  standard  could  not  be  made  in 

'  Simon.      Appendix,  No.  xxvii.  '  This  date  is  given  from  Leake,  p.  275. 

■  Proclamation    in   the    collection    belonging   to   the    Privy       I  ■*  Lowndes,  p.  53. 

Council.  I  *  Simon.     Appendix,  No.  xxviii. 
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England  and  sent  over  with  such  speed  as  his  majesty's  service  did  many  times  require,  nor  in  quantity  suflS- 
cient  for  his  subjects'  use.  This  was  done  by  proclamation  upon  the  19th  of  May,  1607,  according  to  the 
following  rates:  viz.  the  pieces  of  twelve-pence,  or  the  shilling  of  England,  to  be  current  for  sixteen-pence 
of  the  new  standard  money  of  Ireland;  and  all  other  pieces  in  proportion.  And  as  his  majesty  would,  from 
time  to  time,  send  the  money  of  England  into  Ireland  for  his  own  service  and  affairs,  so  all  his  subjects  were 
assured  that  they  might  safely  receive  and  pass  in  payment  such  money,  notwithstanding  any  proclamation, 
etc.  made  by  the  late  queen,  or  by  the  king's  majesty,  or  by  any  lord-deputy,  etc.  to  the  contrary.' 

At  this  time  it  was  reported,  by  some  persons,  that  all  men  were  at  liberty  to  carry  out  of  the  realm  gold 
Oi-  silver,  in  coin,  plate,  etc.  His  majesty  having  heard  this  report,  consulted  with  the  judges  upon  the  point, 
who  nnauimouslv  resolved,  that  such  exportation  was  absolutely  forbidden  by  divers  statutes;  and  in  con- 
sequence a  proclamation  was  issued  upon  the  flth  of  July  for  putting  those  statutes  into  execution.' 

1608.  About  this  year  the  king  sent  Walter  Basbee,  assay  master  to  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  to  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  making  for  him  a  standard  of  gold  and  silver  iu  his  mint,  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  Tower  of  London ;  ^  which  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which  that  standard  was  held  upon  the  continent. 

1609.  In  this  year  commissioners  were  appointed  to  consider  of  the  mint  affairs  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  transportation  of  the  monies  of  the  realm,  and  of  convenient  remedies  to 
prevent  the  same.  The  causes  they  observ'ed  to  be  these  :  the  weight,  the  fineness  of  the  standai-d,  the 
valuation  of  the  monies,  and  therein  the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver ;  and  the  abuse  of  exchange  for 
monies  by  bills,  wherein  all  the  former  were  included.  The  difference  of  weight,  fineness,  valuation,  and 
disproportion  aforesaid,  they  declared  in  their  certificate,  were  not  of  themselves  true  causes  of  exportation, 
if  there  were  betwixt  countries  and  country  a  due  course  holden  in  the  exchange  of  money ;  but  that  due  course 
not  being  observed,  then  they  might  accidentally  be  causes.  And  this  course  they  stated  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
overbalancing  of  foreign  commodities,  increased  by  the  immoderate  use  of  them,  and  neglect  to  set  the  people 
on  work;  so  that  the  remedy  was  whollj-  found  to  consist  in  reforming  the  abuse  of  exchange.''  It  seems 
strange  that  they  should  consider  that  to  be  the  sole  cause,  when  they  state  that  the  English  coins  over- 
weighed  those  of  other  countries  in  such  proportions  as  to  account  sufficiently  for  the  exportation. 

1611.  On  the  9th  of  May,  in  his  10th  year,  the  king  was  (as  usual)  present  at  the  trial  of  the  pix,  and 
diligently  viewed  and  examined  the  state  of  his  money  and  mint.* 

It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  this  examination,  that  a  proclamation  was  published,  upon  the  28th 
of  the  same  month,  forbidding  all  persons  (except  the  oflScers  of  the  mint,  for  the  service  and  employment 
thereof)  to  melt  any  coins,  to  make  plate,  etc.,  or  for  any  other  use,  or  to  cull  coins  to  export,  melt,  etc.  In 
this  proclamation  his  majesty  said,  that  he  had  been  informed  daily,  by  the  officers  of  his  mint,  and  otherwise, 
that  it  was  a  frequent  practice  with  goldsmiths  and  others,  to  weigh  the  money,  and  to  cull  out  such  as  were 
more  weighty  than  the  rest ;  some  part  of  which  money  so  culled,  he  had  found  (when  it  pleased  him  to 
enter  into  the  examination  thereof  himself)  to  be  daily  openly  sold  to  goldsmiths,  and  by^  them  employed 
for  the  making  of  plate,  etc. ;  and  some  part  to  be  exported,  for  private  men's  particular  gain,  whereby  great 
scarcity  of  good  money  was  likely  to  ensue  unless  a  remedy  was  quickly  applied.^ 

For  this  purpose  the  king  consulted  with  his  privy  council  (and  with  divers  gentlemen  of  quality  and 
discretion,  and  called  before  him  the  merchants  of  every  trade,  the  officers  of  the  mint,  and  goldsmiths  of  the 

'  Simon.     Appendix,  No.  xxix. 

'  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

'  BusheWs  Abridgement  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon's  Philosophi- 
cal Theory  in  Mineral  Prosecutions,  4lo,  London,  1650,  at  No.  9 
of  the  third  paging. 

*  Lei  ilercatoria,  part  ii.,  chap.  8.  Gerrard  Jlalynes,  the 
author  of  this  work,  was  one  of  the  commissioners ;  the  others  were 
Thomas  lord  Knyvet,  Sir  Richard  Martin,  John  Williams,  the 
king's  goldsmith,  and  others. 


James's  presiding  at  a  trial  of  this  kind.      At  subsequent  periods  I 
believe  it  was  usual  for  him  so  to  do. 

From  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  Sir  Arthur 
Throckmorton,  on  the  8th  of  this  month,  it  should  seem  that  the 
preparations  then  made  for  this  trial  were  somewhat  unusual.  He 
says,  "  My  lord  ray  brother  is  relumed  a  day  sooner  than  be 
thought,  out  of  Kent,  for  that  the  king  (who  is  now  at  Hampton 
Court)  hath  appointed  all  his  counsellors,  and  all  the  judges,  to 
meet  him  here  to-morrow  about  matters  of  the  mint,  as  His  tfoiced, 
perhaps  to  cover  some  greater  subject,  and  yet  money  is  a  great  one*^ 
'  Leake,  p.  275,  who  quotes  Stow.    Though  Stow's  words  are       '       [Seliqui/e  Wottonianiar,  4th  edit.  p.  276]. 


as  usual,  this  is  the  first  instance  which  I  have  met  with  of  king  *  Proclamation  in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  library. 
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best  sort,  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  ground  his  resohitions  upon  such  informations  and  discoveries,  as 
either  art,  experience,  or  the  i<nowledge  of  the  affairs  abroad  could  afford. 

In  consequence  of  the  inquiries  then  made  it  was  concluded,  that  the  exportation  of  gold  was  the  cause 
which  required  to  be  removed,  and  that  this  could  be  effected  only  by  diminishing  the  gain  which  arose  from 
that  practice. 

It  was  therefore  resolved  to  raise  the  gold  coins  so  as  to  make  them  of  equal  value  with  the  price  of 
gold  in  foreign  parts  (for  at  that  time  the  unit,  which  was  current  here  at  twenty  shillings,  was  valued  abroad 
at  twenty-two  shillings,  and  other  coins  in  proportion),  but  not  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  weight  or  fine- 
ness of  the  standard. 

The  silver  coins  were  to  remain  as  before,  because,  as  all  trades  and  payments  were  so  much  driven 
and  made  with  them,  cause  would  be  given  to  raise  the  prices  of  ail  things  vendible,  which  his  majesty 
sought  by  all  means  to  avoid. 

This  resolution  was  carried  into  effect,  by  declaring  the  following  pieces  of  gold  to  be  current  at  these 
prices,  by  a  proclamation  which  bore  date  on  the  23d  of  November. 

s.      d. 


Thistle  Crown     -  -  . 

The  Half-crown 

Coin  of  gold  of  Scotland,  called  the 


at   4 
o 


I  piece 


11 


d. 
4} 
9 
0 


The  Unit         -  -  -  -      at  22     0 

Double  Crown  -  -  -  11     0 

Britain  Crown  -  -  -  5     6  Coin  of  gold  of  Scotland,  called  the  vi  T; 

Not  current  in  Scotland  : — 

Rose  Royal     -     -     23*.     Od.  \  Spur  Royal     -     -     -     I6s.  6d.  \  Angel     -     -     -     -     Us.  Od. 

These  are  called  in  the  proclamation,  "  our  own  coin." 
All  other  coins  of  gold  of  his  majesty's  progenitors  in  proportion;  viz. 
Every  piece  of  gold  formerly  current  for — 

30s.  at  33s.       I      20s.  at  22s.       |       15s.  at  16s.  6d.      |       10s.  at  Us.       |      5s.  at  5s.  6rf.       |      2s.  6d.  at  2s.  9d. 
And  as  this  raising  the  value  of  the  gold  coins  would  probably  be  the  means  of  making  gold  to  be  more 
usual  in  payments  than  it  had  of  late  been,  it  was  thought  proper  to  check  the  circulation  of  light  pieces,  by 
declaring  (according  to  the  precedent  of  a  proclamation  of  the  29th  of  Elizabeth,  and  which  continued  in 
force  until  her  death)  that  it  should  be  free  and  lawful  for  all  persons  to  refuse  all  pieces  of  gold  which  should 
be  lighter  than  according  to  the  following  remedies  or  abatements : — 
Every  piece  of  gold  current  for — 
30s.  not  to  exceed  4J  grs.    |     20s.      .      3  grs.     |     15s.     .     2J  grs.     |     10s.     .     2  grs.    |    5s.      .     1  gr.     |     2s.  6d.     .     J  gr. 

And  the  former  statutes  against  the  exportation  of  gold  were  declared  to  be  still  in  force,  as  the  statute 
made  at  York  9  Ed.  III.,  called  the  Statute  of  Money,  cap.  1,  6,  9,  and  10;  and  the  statute  of  the  2nd  of 
Henry  IV.  cap.  5. 

It  was  also  commanded,  that  the  mayors  and  bailiffs,  in  every  port  where  merchants  and  ships  might  be, 
and  all  others  to  whom  the  same  should  or  might  appertain,  should  take  the  oath  of  masters  of  ships  and 
merchants,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  statute  of  the  9th  of  Edward  III. ;  and  that  all  customers, 
searchers,  comptrollers,  and  all  other  the  king's  officers  and  ministers  whatsoever,  to  whom  it  appertained, 
were  ordered  so  carefully  and  diligently  to  execute  their  several  offices,  as  that  the  said  statutes  might  be 
duly  and  effectually  executed,  on  pain  of  the  greatest  punishment  that  by  the  laws  might  be  inflicted  upon 
them.' 


'  Proclamation  in  the  collection  of  Francis  Douce,  esq.  This 
enhancement  of  the  coins  is  said,  by  Malynes,  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  representation  which  was  made  to  the  king  by  the  late 
earl  of  DunfermUng  (lord  chancellor  of  Scotland)  in  the  year 
1610,  respecting  the  current  value  of  French  gold  coins  in  England. 
He  stated  that  the  crown  of  the  sun,  which  never  went  all  queen 
Elizabeth's  time  above  6s.  English  money,  did  then  go  for  7s.  3d., 
and  the  English  double-sovereign  of  20  s.  went  in  France  for  11 
francs,  or  22  shillings,  and   that  both  ways  there   had  been  no 


alteration  in  the  standard.  This  was  proved,  by  Malynes,  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  enhancing  of  gold  from  55s.  the  ounce  to  60*., 
and  by  the  advance  of  the  P^rench  crown  in  France,  tive  sous  in 
speciej  and  it  was  advised  not  to  attempt  to  remedy  this  by  a 
further  enhancement  of  English  gold,  but  to  do  it  by  regulating 
the  price  of  the  exchange  between  England  and  France.  This 
advice  was  not  followed  ;  and  the  consequence,  says  Malyne,  has 
been  "  the  loss  of  our  silver  in  bullion  or  weighty  coin."  [Lex 
Mercatoria,  part  iii.  chap.  18].     This  enhancement  of  the  gold,  if 
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161-2.  This  was  followed  by  another  proclamatioD,  dated  upon  the  14th  of  May,  which  contains  so 
curious  a  specimen  of  self-flattery,  and  at  the  same  time  such  proofs  of  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  com- 
merce, and  such  hardiness  of  assertion  respecting  the  nature  of  the  prices  which  were  then  affixed  upon  the 
precious  metals,  that  I  think  the  greater  part  of  it  is  worthy  of  being  laid  at  length  before  my  readers : — 

"  The  king's  most  excellent  majestic  having  of  late  published  a  proclamation  for  raising  of  the  prices 
of  his  coynes  of  gold,  as  a  provident  remedy  for  the  stay  of  treasure  within  the  realm,  whereof  there  hath 
followed  a  good  effect;  hath  now  thought  good,  according  to  his  princely  nature  and  custome  {ichich  con- 
tenteth  not  itself,  except  it  proceed  from  one  degree  to  another  in  that  tckich  is  for  the  good  of  his  people),  to 
second  his  owne  cares,  and  to  extend  them  further,  that  not  only  the  treasure  may  be  stayed  within  the 
realme,  whereof  the  kingdome  is  possessed,  but  also,  that  further  quantitie  of  treasure  may,  by  a!  iust  wayes 
and  means,  be  drawen  into  the  same :  and  having,  by  grave  and  mature  consultation,  taken  knowledge  of 
two  extreams:  (the  constitution  of  this  kingdome  considered)  the  one,  if  forraine  coynes  should  be  made 
current  amongst  his  people,  the  other,  if  al  persons  which  import  gold  or  silver,  either  in  forraine  coyne  or 
bullion,  should  be  enforced  to  bring  it  to  the  mint:  his  maiestie  being  inclined  to  a  course  of  mediocritie  and 
moderation,  as  that  which  is  the  part  of  a  wise  king  to  find  out,  and  of  a  good  king  to  practice  and  put  in  execu- 
tion, hath  in  this  case,  by  the  advise  of  his  priuie  councell,  and  by  the  good  liking  of  divers  principal! 
merchants,  which  were  called  to  the  consultation,  resolved,  reiecting  the  two  extreames,  only  to  set  a  price 
certaine  upon  forraine  coynes  and  bullion  at  the  mint,  and  to  rate  that  price  at  such  a  reasonable  proportion 
as  may  rather  incite  than  discourage  the  merchant,  or  others,  to  bring  the  same  both  into  the  realme  and  to 
his  maiestie's  mint,  and  according  to  this  resolution  hath  caused  the  indenture  of  his  mint  to  be  altered  and 
renued.  Wherein  it  will  be  visible  to  all  men,  that  his  maiestie,  in  consideration  of  the  publick  good,  and 
wealth  of  his  kingdome,  is  content  to  depart  with  benefite,  or,  at  least,  to  aduenture  certaineties,  bavin"- 
yeelded  to  set  such  a  price  upon  the  said  bullion  and  forraine  coyne  as  amounteth  to  little  more  than  halfe  of 
the  profile  which  his  maiestie  was  to  take  for  his  coynage ;  which,  whether  it  will  be  recompensed  in  the 
quantitie  of  that  which  may  come  in,  is  a  thing  casuall  and  uncertaine. 

"  But  because  it  were  in  vaine  for  his  maiestie  to  expect  profite  at  his  mint,  if  merchants  or  goldsmiths 
be  permitted  to  over-buy  his  majesty,^  and  to  diuert  such  as  would  bring  the  said  bullion  and  forraine  coynes 
to  the  mint,  which  likewise  cannot  but  turne  to  the  detriment  of  the  realme  (as  in  reason  all  overprices  must, 
of  any  thing  that  is  not  natiue)  :  therefore  his  maiestie,  by  the  aduise  aforesaid,  hath  thought  good  by  this 
present  proclamation  to  restraine,  that  the  prices  of  the  said  bullion  and  forraine  coyne,  betweene  subiect 
and  subiect,  doe  not  exceede  his  maiestie's  prices  at  the  mint,  as  on  the  other  side  his  maiestie  hath  taken  no 
course  to  worke  upon  his  subiects  by  restraining  them  to  a  lesse  price  then  himselfe  giveth,  but  leaveth  it 
indifierent,  and  at  the  election  of  his  louing  subiects,  where  to  resorte  upon  equall  benefite. 

"  Wherefore  his  maiestie  doth  straitly  charge  and  command,  that  no  person  whatsoever,  within  his 
maiestie's  kingdome,  do  give,  by  way  of  paiment,  exchange,  computation,  or  any  other  meanes  whatsoeuer, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  bullion  or  forrayne  coyne,  above  the  prices  hereafter  rated ;  and  that  no 
person  also  doe  demaund,  take,  or  bargaine  for,  above  the  said  prices,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  double  the 
value  of  the  said  bullion  or  pieces  of  forraine  coyne,  as  well  upon  the  giver  as  the  taker,  and  of  imprison- 
ment, and  of  such  other  penalties  as  by  the  lawes,  and  by  his  maiestie's  prerogative  royall,  may  be  inflicted 
upon  them. 


it  did  not  occasion  the  scarcity  of  silver  coin,  yet  much  increased 
it.  To  make  it  more  plenty,  Captain  Hayes  proposed  to  raise  the 
price  of  silver,  by  coining  at  10  oz.  10  dwts.  fine,  and  64  shillings 
to  the  pound  troy.  From  a  report  made  by  the  Solicitor-general, 
dated  July,  1612,  and  signed  Tho.  Parry,  Fr.  Bacon,  it  appears 
that  the  oflBcers  of  the  mint,  and  some  principal  merchants, 
being  consulted  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  silver, 
and  the  eipediency  of  raising  the  price  of  silver  being  mentioned, 
the  result  was  as  follows: — "  Upon  this  point  it  is  6t  we  should 
give  your  lordships  to  understand  what  the  merchants  intimated 


to  us,  that  the  very  voycing,  and  suspecte,  of  raysing  the  price  of 
silver,  if  it  be  not  cleere,  would  make  such  a  deadness  and  reten- 
cion  of  money,  this  vacation,  as  (to  use  their  own  words)  woidd  be 
a  miserie  to  the  merchants;  so  that  we  were  forced  to  use  protes- 
tation, that  there  was  no  such  intent."  \_SneUing^s  Silver  Coinage, 
p.  35,  note,  quoting  Sir  Julius  desars  iU5.  Collections^  folios  68 
and  187]. 

'   If  his  majesty  had  fixed  a  fair  value,  how  could  the  mer- 
chants, etc.  afford  to  overbuy  him  ? 
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"  And  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  tchereas  the  said  rates  are  not  precisely  reduced  to  the  Jinenesse  of  the 
said  pieces  and  hdlion,  yet  the  same  tvere  guided  by  the  valuation  of  the  merchants,  which  are  best  acquainted  with 
the  scverall  rates  at  tvhich  they  are  accepted  abroade,  where  use  sometimes  prevaileth  more  than  any  exact 
computation.^ 

"  The  prices  of  gold,  which  the  bringers  in  of  forreine  coines  of  gold,  or  other  bullion  of  gold  to  the 
mint,  shall  receive  at  the  mint,  which  prices  no  other  person  shall  exceed  : 

"  For  an  ounce  of  French  crownes,  being  xxij  carrots  fine,  iii/.  vjs. 

"  For  euery  ounce  of  Spanish  pistolets,  being  xxj  carrots  iij  graine  and  a  halfe  fine,  iij/.  vj«. 

"  For  duckets  of  Spaine,  being  xxiij  carrots  i  graine  fine  at  least,  the  ounce  iijZ.  viijs.  viijrf. 

"For  milreas,  crusado  long  crosse,  crusado  short  crosse,  the  ounce  iij?.  vjs.  ijrf. 

"  For  Hungary  duckets,  being  xxiij  carrots  i  graine  fine  at  least,  the  ounce  iij  I.  ixs. 

"For  the  checkeene  of  Venice,  being  xxiij  carrots  i  graine  fine  at  least,  the  ounce  iijZ.  xs. 

"  For  Barbary  gold,  being  xxiij  carrots  di  graine  fine,  at  the  least,  the  ounce  iij/.  ixs. 

"  And  if  the  said  Barbary  gold  be  of  lesse  finenesse,  abatement  must  be  made  according  to  that  rate. 

"  For  sultaines,  being  xxxiij  carrots  i  graine  fine  at  least,  the  ounce  iij  I.  viij  s,  v\\]d. 

"  For  all  other  gold,  being  xxij  carrots  fine,  the  ounce  iij  I.  vj  s. 

"And  being  finer,  a  greater  price  according  to  that  rate,  and  being  coarser  a  lesse;  so  that  the 
bringer-in  supply  the  less  fine  with  the  more  fine,  in  such  sort  that  in  the  totall  it  make  good  the  said  rate 
of  xxij  carrots  fine. 

"  The  prices  of  siluer,  etc.  as  the  gold. 

"  For  the  ounce  of  Spanish  siluer  money  of  Ciuill,  vs. 

"  For  the  ounce  of  siluer  of  Mexico  money,  iiijs  xrf. 

"  For  ingots  of  silver,  being  xj  ounces  ij  dwts.  fine,  according  to  the  standard  of  England,  the  ounce  vs. 

"  And  for  other  siluer  of  more  finenesse  a  better  price,  according  to  that  rate;  and  for  coarser  a  lesse; 
so  that  the  bringer-in  supply  the  lesse  fine  with  the  more  fine,  in  such  sort  that  in  the  totall  it  make  good 
the  said  rate  of  xj  ounces  ij  dwts,  fine,  according  to  the  standard  of  England."^ 

The  indenture  which  was  alluded  to  in  this  proclamation  was  dated  upon  the  18th  of  the  same  month, 
and  raised  the  price  of  gold  two  shillings  in  every  pound,  according  to  the  proclamation  of  the  23rd  of 
November  in  the  last  year.^  By  the  provisions  which  it  contained,  the  pound  weight  of  the  old  standard 
gold  was  to  be  coined  into  forty-four  pounds  by  tale ;  viz.  rose  rialls,  spur  rialls,  and  angels ;  and  a  pound 
weight  of  gold,  of  twenty-two  carats  fine,  was  coined  into  forty  pounds  eighteen  shillings  and  four-pence ; 
viz.  into  unites  at  twenty-two  shillings,  double  crowns  at  eleven  shillings,  British  crowns  at  five  shillings 
and  sixpence,  thistle-crowns  at  four  shillings  and  four-pence  three-farthings,  or  half  British  crowns  at  two 
shillings  and  nine-pence  a-piece.'' 

This  expedient  of  lowering  the  standard  of  the  coins  was  adopted  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  who  recommended  an  attempt  to  lessen  the  imports  and  to  increase  the  exports,  and  to  allow  the 
bringers-in  of  bullion  to  trade  outward  the  value  thereof  in  domestic  commodities  at  an  abated  custom  ;  as 
the  most  probable  means  of  furnishing  the  mint  with  a  continual  supply  of  bullion.  And  said  further,  that, 
on  account  of  the  neglect  of  these  things,  the  want  of  bullion  was  at  that  time  such,  that  there  was  not 
money  in  specie  suflScient  to  pay  the  lenders  their  principal,  so  that  usury  was  paid  for  money  upon 
supposition,  and  not  really.' 

In  the  parliament  which  was  holden  at  Edinburgh  on  the  23d  of  October  in  this  year,  an  act  was  passed, 


'  Is  it  possible  that  liis  majesty,  assisted  by  the  wisdom  of  bis 
privy  council,  and  the  sagacity  of  a  number  of  merchants,  could 
persuade  himself  that  the  advantage  which  could  be  made  of  this 
usage  in  the  foreign  mints  was  not  known  to  every  dealer  in 
bullion  ;  and  that  any  man  would  bring  coins  or  bullion  to  a  mint, 
where  he  was  not  peimitted  to  take  advantage  of  such  knowledge? 

^  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

'  Leake,  p.  277.     Tliis  statement  is  not  quite  correct,  for  the 


gold  of  the  old  standard  was  not  raised  exactly  in  this  proportion  ; 
the  gold  of  twenty-two  carats  was. 

*  Lowndes,  p.  53.  The  date  of  this  indenture  is  recited  in 
Pat.  15  J.  I.  p.  13.  dors.  Rymer,  vol.  xvii.  p.  19.  At  the  death 
of  prince  Henry,  in  the  month  of  November,  in  this  year,  it 
appears  that  2000/.  of  coinage  custom  made  a  part  of  his  yearly 
revenue.     [Archeeologia,  vol.  xv.  p.  15]. 

'  CoUoni  Posthuma,  p.  197. 
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intituled,  "  Ane  act  pardoning  the  by-past  escaips  of  some  penall  statuts  therein  mentioned."'  Amongst  these 
were  the  acts  of  parliament  made  anent  transporting  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  acts  anent  whissiling 
[exchanging]  of  gold  and  silver,  and  taking  therefore  above  the  king's  pryce.' 

The  want  of  coins  of  small  value  had  at  this  time  occasioned  the  increase  of  a  practice  which  greatly 
needed  reformation.  Private  traders,  finding  themselves  unable  to  carry  on  their  business  without  smaller 
money  than  the  legal  coins,  were  driven  by  necessity  to  provide  something  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the 
lawful  currency ;  and  accordingly  they  had,  for  some  years  past,  struck  farthing  tokens,  as  they  were  called, 
in  lead.^ 

1613.  Both  the  conveniences,  and  also  the  evils,  which  resulted  from  this  infringement  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  were  fully  stated  in  the  proclamation  by  which  these  illegitimate  coins  were  abolished,  upon  the 
19th  of  May  in  the  year  1613.' 

It  commenced  with  an  acknowledgment  that  in  times  past  some  toleration  had  existed,  in  the  realm,  of 
tokens  of  lead,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  farthing  tokens,  to  pass  between  vintners,  tapsters, 
chandlers,  bakers,  and  other  like  tradesmen,  and  their  customers  ;^  whereby  such  small  portions  and  quanti- 
ties of  things  vendible,  as  the  necessity  and  use,  especially  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  oftentimes  required, 
might  be  conveniently  bought  and  sold,  without  enforcement  to  buy  more  ware  than  would  serve  for  their 
use  and  occasions.  But  it  objected,  that  the  manner  of  issuing  them  and  the  use  of  them,  as  they  passed 
only  between  customers,  did  not  that  good  to  the  public  which  might  by  a  more  general  use  be  eifected. 
That  they  were  subject  to  counterfeiting,  loss,  and  deceit ;  for  sometimes  they  were  refused  as  doubtful  things, 
and  sometimes  by  the  death  or  removal  of  those  who  gave  them,  were  lost  and  discredited.  And  also,  that 
it  was  some  derogation  to  the  royal  prerogative  that  such  tokens  should  be  allowed  to  have  currency,  in  any 
degree,  with  the  lawful  money  of  the  realm.  Therefore  notice  was  given  by  the  proclamation,  that  his 
majesty,  being  willing  to  continue  to  his  subjects  the  good  arising  from  the  use  of  such  small  monies,  under 
such  directions  and  cautions  as  might  restrain  the  abuse  of  them,  had  given  power  and  authority,  by  letters 
patent,  to  John  lord  Harrington,  ^  baron  of  Exeter,  and  his  executors,  administrators,  deputies,  and  assigns, 
to  make  such  a  competent  quantity  of  farthing  tokens  of  copper,  as  might  be  conveniently  issued  amongst 
his  subjects  within  the  realms  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominion  of  Wales,  during  the  term 
mentioned  in  the  said  letters  patent."  That  it  was  not  his  majesty's  intention  thereby  to  make  them  monies, 
nor  to  force  his  subjects  to  receive  them  in  payments,'  otherwise  than  with  their  own  good  liking,  but  only 

'   Parliament,  James  VI.  cap.  9.     The  latter  of  these  acts  was 
first  passed  in  the  seventh  parliament  of  James  V.  [March  14, 


1540],  with  this  title — "  That  na  thing  be  taken  for  quhisselling 
of  gold." 

Offenders  were  "  to  be  punished  as  falsers  of  the  kingis  grace 
money." 

The  reason  assigned  for  making  this  statute,  is  that  "  persons 
havand  quhite  money,  will  not  change  for  gold,  but  takis  therefore 
twelve  pennies,  or  mair,  for  quhisselling  the  same."  [Scots  Acts, 
1540,  cap.  99]. 

'  No  other  metal  is  mentioned  in  the  proclamation. 

^  This  measure  was  in  agitation  some  years  before  it  actually 
took  place.  Various  plans  were  proposed,  some  as  early  as  the 
year  1606;  and  in  1609  the  coining  of  small  money  of  silver  was 
actually  suspended,  preparatory,  I  presume,  to  an  intended  coinage 
of  copper.      [Sir  J.  Ccesar's  Mss.] 

'  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  who  in  the  9th  of  James  recommended 
a  coinage  of  small  monies,  states  that  there  were  then  in  London 
above  three  thousand  that,  one  with  another,  cast  yearly  five 
pounds  a-piece  in  leaden  tokens,  whereof  the  tenth  remained  not 
unto  them  at  the  year's  end,  when  they  renewed  their  store,  which 
amounted  to  above  15,000i  The  rest  of  the  realm  he  reckoned 
not  to  be  inferior  to  the  city  in  proportion.  [The  manner  and 
means  how  the  kings  of  England  have  from  time  to  time  supported 
and  repaired  their  estates,  Cottoni  Posthuma,  p.  199]. 


'  From  the  name  of  the  patentee,  these  tokens  were  called 
Harrington's :  thus,  in  Drunken  Barnaby's  Journal,  part  iii.  p.  82. 
"  Veni  Harrington,  bonum  omen  ! 
Vere  araans  illud  nomen, 
Harri>"gton2  dedi  nl'MMCm 
Et  fortuHEe  peoe  summum, 
Indigenti  postulanti, 
Benedictionem  danti. 


Thence  to  Harrington  be  it  spoken  ! 
For  name-sake  I  gave  a  token 
To  a  beggar  that  did  crave  it. 
And  as  cheerfiilly  receive  it  : 
More,  be  need  not  me  importune. 
For  'twas  th'  utmost  of  my  fortune." 
*  The  patent  was  dated  on  the  lOlh  of  .\pril,  1613,  for  the 
term   of   three   years;    and    Lord    Harrington    "covenanted    to 
accoropt  quarterly,  and  to  pay  into   the  receipt   whatsoever  the 
benefit   should  amount  unto  within  the   said  three   years   above 
20,000/.,  all  charges  deducted,  and  a  recognizance  of  20,000/.  was 
entered  into  by  him  to  performe  the  clause  of  accompt."      .  Sir  J. 
CeEsars  Papers,  folio  88]. 

'Sir  Robert  Cotton  had  proposed  that  none  should  be  enforced 
to  take  any  but  in  sums  under  twenty  shillings,  and  then  but  the 
twentieth  part  proportionably.     [Cottoni  Posthuma,  p.  199]. 
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to  give  them  license  and  means  to  use  them  according  to  their  occasions,  and  that  without  any  fee,  charge, 
or  constraint  in  any  wise  imposed  upon  them. 

The  proclamation  further  declared,  that  the  said  farthing  tokens  should  be  made  exactly  and  artificially 
of  copper,  by  engines  and  instruments,  having  on  the  one  side  two  sceptres,  crossing  under  one  diadem,  and 
on  the  other  side  a  harp  crowned  with  the  king's  title,  jacobus  dei  gratia  magn.e  britanni.=e  franci^ 
ET  hiberni.e  rex;'  with  a  privy  mark  to  be  set  upon  them,  from  time  to  time,  whereby  to  discern  and 
distinguish  them,  and  to  be  altered  according  to  occasion,  for  preventing  the  falsifying  and  counterfeiting  of 
the  same.  Such  farthing  tokens  to  pass  for  the  value  of  farthings  within  the  king's  realms  and  dominions, 
with  the  liking  and  consent  of  his  loving  subjects. 

And  therefore  it  was  commanded,  by  the  proclamation,  that  after  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  next  following  the  date  thereof,  no  person  should  use,  deliver,  or  receive  any  such  leaden  tokens  as 
were  formerly  tolerated,  nor  make  or  counterfeit  such  farthing  tokens  of  copper,  or  the  engines  or  instru- 
ments by  -which  they  should  be  made,  nor  utter  any  other  farthing  tokens  whatsoever,  upon  such  pains, 
penalties,  and  imprisonments,  as  might  be  inflicted  by  the  statutes  of  the  realm  of  England,  and  by  the 
king's  prerogative  royal. 

In  order  for  the  better  distributing  and  dispersing  these  farthing  tokens,  the  Lord  Harrington  was 
bound  to  deliver  at  the  rate  of  one  and  twenty  shillings  in  farthing  tokens,  for  every  twenty  shillings  in 
sterling  money ;  and  also  for  the  space  of  one  year,  until  the  said  tokens  should  have  grown  into  more 
general  use,  and  were  well  dispersed,  to  deliver  to  any  person  who  should  find  himself  surcharged  with  more 
of  them  than  he  could  conveniently  utter  for  his  use  and  occasions,  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  in  sterling 
money,  for  every  sum  of  one  and  twenty  shillings  in  farthing  tokens,  and  after  that  rate  for  lesser  sums, 
where  any  tradesman  should  require  the  same.  All  magistrates,  etc.,  were  commanded  to  assist  Lord 
Harrington  in  circulating  them.'' 

These  tokens  were  circulated  at  first  with  great  difficulty ;  and  in  several  counties,  as  Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire,  Flintshire,  and  Denbighshire,  they  absolutely  refused  to  take  them,  although  they  were 
countenanced  by  the  magistrates  (as  the  proclamation  required)  and  by  dispersed  printed  bills.  Even  in 
those  counties  where  they  did  then  take  them,  it  was  but  in  small  quantities ;  so  that  in  six  months  time 
they  had  hardly  uttered  600/.  The  rechange  likewise  at  first  was  very  heavy ;  and  a  report  being  spread 
that  they  were  to  be  altered,  and  that  the  old  ones  would  not  be  taken,  it  increased  to  forty  and  fifty  pounds 
a  week.^ 

The  Spanish  coins  (which  had  hitherto  been  permitted  to  circulate  in  the  realm)  were  now  so  generally 
clipped  and  impaired,  that  the  loss  to  the  receiver  was  most  commonly  no  less  than  a  full  third  part,  and 
by  reason  of  the  great  gain  to  be  made,  vast  quantities  of  those  light  coins  were  imported,  and  being  mixed 
with  his  majesty's  money  were  passed  away  at  the  very  full  value  which  they  were  made  to  bear  provided 
they  were  not  defective.  Such  light  Spanish  monies  were  therefore  forbidden,  by  proclamation,  to  be 
received  or  paid,  on  pain  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  to  be  adjudged  by  the  court  of  Star-chamber,  or  any 
other  court  of  law.  And  it  was  commanded  that  such  defective  Spanish  coins  should  be,  with  all  convenient 
expedition,  brought  into  the  mint  in  the  Tower,  to  be  coined  into  current  money,  where  the  owners  should 
receive  present  payment  for  the  same,  according  to  their  true  weight  and  value  in  bullion.* 


'  A  specimen  of  this  coinage  is  given  in  Supplement, 
Part  ii; 

'  Froclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
By  the  terms  of  the  patent  Lord  Harrington  was  to  take  one  half 
of  the  profits;  but  the  king  being  informed,  whilst  the  patent  was 
under  the  privy  seal,  that  the  grant  was  worth  60,000/.,  allowed  to 
him  '25,000/.  as  it  should  be  raised  by  issuing  the  tokens,  and  the 
surplus,  if  any,  was  to  come  to  the  king.  [Sneliitig's  Copper 
Coinage,  p.  6]. 

'  StieUing^s  Copper  Coinage,  p.  8.  Gerrard  Malyiies  was  the 
inventor  of  the  farthing  tokens;  and  he  says  that  envy,  on  that 
accoimt,  accused  him  "  that  there  was  an  intention  to  bring  in  the 


use  of  copper  moneys  within  the  realme ;  which  tokens  are  found 
to  bee  very  commodious  and  necessary,  whereby  the  waste  of  much 
silver  is  prevented,  the  meere  poore  releeved,  and  many  of  their 
lives  saved,  and  the  commonwealth  cannot  be  without  them,  un- 
lesse  leaden  tokens  were  made  againe  in  derogation  of  his  majes- 
tie's  Prerogative  RoyalL"  \_The  MaiiUe?iance  of  Free  Trade, 
London,  8vo,  1622,  p.  48]. 

'  Proclamation,  dated  May  20,  1613,  in  the  library  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

In  Sir  Foulk  Greville's  [Lord  Brook]  "  Five  years  of  king 
James,"  it  is  said,  "  that  it  was  rumoured  abroad  that  the  Spaniard 
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1614.  In  this  year  some  doubts  having  arisen,  whether  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Harrington  the  elder, 
and  of  his  son,  the  proclamation  respecting  the  farthing  tokens  still  continued  in  force,  so  that  some  persons 
either  refused  to  use  them,  or  continued  to  utter  their  own  tokens  of  brass,  copper,  and  other  metal,  or  matter ; 
therefore  a  proclamation,  on  the  21st  of  June,  declared  that  it  still  remained  valid,  and  that  it  was  confirmed 
to  Lady  Ann  Harrington  (the  widow  of  the  late  patentee,  and  executrix  of  the  will  of  John  lord  Harring- 
ton her  son)  and  to  her  assigns. 

And  the  proclamation  ordered  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the  stamp  then  used.' 

At  this  time  the  king  seemed  well  inclined  to  erect  a  mint  in  Ireland,  for  the  coining  of  money  in  that 
realm ;  the  want  of  which,  his  majesty  was  informed,  was  a  hindrance  to  commerce  and  trade  amongst  his 
subjects  there.  The  business  proceeded  so  far  as  to  the  issuing  a  warrant  to  the  wardens  of  the  mint,  to 
consider  the  articles  which  had  been  proposed  to  his  majesty,  and  to  confer  with  the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland. 
The  eflFect  of  the  articles  was  to  place  the  mint  in  the  hands  of  undertakers ;  but  this  was  objected  to  by  the 
wardens,  who  recommended  to  his  majesty  to  keep  it  in  his  own  power.'^  This  I  presume  occasioned  the 
failure  of  the  scheme. 

1614-15.  On  the  23d  March  following,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  enforce  the  statutes  against  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  in  order  to  prevent  the  advantage  which  was  taken  by  foreign  mints  of  the 
exactness  of  his  majesty's  justice,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  honour,  in  keeping  the  standard  of  his  coins 
more  invariable  than  it  was  in  any  other  place  or  state  of  Europe. 

The  exportation  of  his  majesty's  coins,  in  consequence  of  the  profit  which  was  aflforded  b}^  this 
adherence  to  the  standard  was  so  great,  that  it  was  notorious  that  they  passed  as  usually  and  familiarly 
beyond  the  seas,  as  if  they  were  the  current  and  proper  money  of  those  parts.^ 

161.5.  It  was  still  found  to  be  extremely  difficult  entirely  to  check  the  circulation  of  the  old  farthing 
tokens,  and  it  became  necessary  to  forbid  it  by  proclamation,  and  also  to  order  that  no  one  should  mark, 
deface,  bore,  or  clip  any  of  his  majesty's  tokens,  and  that  the  currency  of  such  as  had  already  been  defaced, 
should  be  stoppeti.  The  counterfeiting  of  them,  or  of  the  engines  by  which  they  were  made,  was  also 
prohibited.'' 

1616-17.  The  undue  practices  against  the  proclamations  for  establishing  the  currency  of  farthing 
tokens,  it  appears,  were  still  continued,  for  in  a  proclamation  dated  on  the  17th  of  March,  it  is  stated  that 
divers  chandlers,  etc.,  had,  since  the  publishing  of  the  last  ordinance,  not  only  made,  used,  and  uttered  their 
unlawful  tokens,  but  had  also  pretended  to  be  overcharged  with  his  majesty's  farthing  tokens,  for  want  of  a 
due  rechange  of  them  into  sterling  money  (which,  by  the  first  proclamation  for  their  currency,  was  limited 
to  one  year  only),  and  also  alleged,  that  the  issuing  of  them,  from  the  makers,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-one 
shillings  in  tokens  for  twenty  shillings  sterling,  did  breed  an  inconvenience,  and  a  further  surcharge  to  them 
(to  whose  hands  the  greater  part  was  brought),  because  many  for  the  gain  of  twelve-pence  in  twent)'  shill- 
ings, would  take  the  tokens  in  great  sums,  and  so  with  the  same,  and  some  money,  pay  handicraftsmen  for 
their  labour  at  the  week's  end. 

To  prevent  such  practices,  it  was  commanded  that  the  former  proclamations  should  be  observed,  and 
that  in  future  only  twenty  shillings  in  tokens  should  be  given  for  twenty  shillings  sterling;  and  that  there 
should  be  established  a  continual  rechange  of  them  within  the  city  of  London,  where  all  persons  might 


had  drawn  out  a  navy  of  a  hundred  sail,  whether  intended  against 
England  or  elsewhere  was  not  known.  Howsoever,  upon  this, 
there  followed  a  proclamation  against  Spanish  money,  that  their 
money  should  not  be  current  in  England,  which  caused  many  to 
suspect  worse  than  the  worst;  and  some  said  one  thing,  and  some 
another.  IBarleian  Miscellanv,  \o\.vii.,  p. -III].  The  proclama- 
tion above  is  probably  that  which  occasioned  the  alarm  here  men- 
tioned. 

'  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

'  Sir  J.  Ctesar's  Mss.  folios  276,  278,  280. 

'  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
VOL.  I. 


In  the  course  of  this  month  the  king  was  at  Cambridge,  and  in 
an  account  of  his  entertainment  there,  it  is  said  that  "  Paul 
Tomson,  the  gold-clipper,  hath  his  pardon ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
is  absolved  a  pena  &  culpa  ;  whereby  he  keeps  his  living,  and 
never  came  to  trial ;  and  I  heard  he  had  the  face  to  appear  in  the 
town  whilst  the  king  was  there.  There  are  some  lines  of  his  in 
the  Harleian  collection,  entitled  *  The  Soldier's  Counterbuff  to  the 
Cambridge  Interludians  of  Ignoramus.'  "  ^ichols^s  Progresses  of 
Elizabeth,  etc.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  124]. 

*  Proclamation,  dated  October  26,  1615,  in  the  Antiquary 
Society's  library. 
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receive  money  for  their  tokens,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  shillings  sterling  for  twenty- one  shillings  in  tokens. 
The  prohibition  of  all  other  tokens  but  those  of  his  majesty's  mint,  and  of  the  counterfeiting,  etc.,  them, 
was  also  renewed.' 

1(517.  By  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Martin,  master  of  the  mint,  which  happened  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  a  stop  was  put  to  the  working  of  the  mint,  and  those  who  brought  bullion  could  not  have  it  made  into 
money.  It  was  therefore  commanded,  by  a  writ  directed  to  Thomas  lord  Knyvet,  and  Edmund  Double- 
day,  esq.,  wardens,  which  bore  date  upon  the  QSrd  of  August,  that  such  coins  as  had  been  made  by  Sir 
Richard  Martin,  and  Richard  Martin  his  son,  in  virtue  of  an  indenture  of  the  18tli  of  May  1612,  should 
still  continue  to  be  made.* 

161 7-18.  On  the  22d  of  March  a  proclamation  was  issued,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  in  order  to  prevent 
abuses  by  the  counterfeiting  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  for  the  preservation  of  bullion,  the  king  had  caused 
the  whole  work  to  be  taken  into  his  possession,  rather  than  to  leave  it  to  the  dispose  and  power  of  private 
men.  As  this  his  care  and  good  intention  had  been  interrupted  of  late  by  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver 
thread,  and  by  making  the  same  privately  and  in  corners,  contrary  to  the  patent  of  privilege  heretofore 
granted ;  therefore  the  importation  of  it  was  forbidden,  and  also  the  making  it,  except  by  those  licensed,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture.  The  proclamation  also  recited,  and  enforced,  the  statute  of  the  fourth  of  Henry  VII. 
relating  to  refiners,  and  forbade  the  making  any  engine,  etc.  for  drawing,  etc.  of  gold  and  silver  thread.  And 
it  was  further  commanded,  that  no  one  should  buy  or  sell  any,  but  such  as  was  sealed  with  the  seal  appointed 
for  that  use.^ 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  king's  reign  he,  by  a  proclamation  dated  upon  the  14th  of  May,  set  the  prices 
of  foreign  gold  and  silver,  in  their  several  species,  for  the  better  staying  of  treasure  within  the  realm,  and 
also  for  the  procuring  and  inviting  of  the  same  to  be  brought  as  well  into  his  kingdom  as  into  his  mint.  But 
that  proclamation  not  having  been  so  duly  obeyed  and  observed  as  it  ought,  his  majesty  did,  by  a  proclama- 
tion which  was  issued  upon  the  4th  of  February  in  his  sixteenth  year,  1618-19,  command  that  it  should,  for 
the  time  to  come,  be  more  straightly  put  into  execution.  He,  however,  declared,  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion thereby  to  revoke,  or  discharge,  any  liberty  which  the  East  India  Company  (being  a  company  which  so 
well  deserved  to  be  upheld  and  encouraged)  had,  or  ought  to  have,  by  the  lawful  use  and  practice  of  their 
charter.  And  because  the  drawing  of  monies  into  the  goldsmiths'  hands  by  turning  silver  into  gold,  upon 
profit  of  exchange,  made  it  more  ready  to  be  engrossed  by  the  merchant  for  transportation  to  mints  abroad, 
and  that  such  profit,  to  be  taken  upon  change  of  monies,  had  been  prohibited  bylaw;  therefore  his  majesty 
did  forbid  such  profit  to  be  taken,  above  the  rates  at  which  such  monies  had  been  declared  to  be  current,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same,  and  of  such  further  punishment,  as  by  the  laws,  or  by  the  prerogative  royal, 
might  be  inflicted. 

It  was  also  commanded,  that  no  goldsmith,  nor  other  person,  should  melt  any  coins  of  his  majesty's  realm, 
or  current  within  the  same,  but  should  make  plate  of  old  plate,  of  foreign  bullion  or  coin,  or  of  silver  burnt 
out  of  lace,  or  the  like,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  double  the  value  of  the  said  coins,  and  such  other  punish- 
ment as  aforesaid,  the  better  to  keep  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  kingdom  in  money  and  coin. 

And  to  diminish  the  waste  of  gold  and  silver  foliate,  it  was  ordered  that,  after  six  months,  it  should  not 
be  employed  in  any  building,  etc.  etc.  or  any  ornaments  whatsoever,  except  for  armour  or  weapons,  or  in 
arms  or  ensigns  of  honour,  at  funerals,  or  monuments  of  the  dead,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same  materials 
or  works,  and  further  punishment  as  contemners  of  his  majesty's  royal  commandment.^ 

About  this  time  "  the  scarcity  of  silver  was  the  subject  of  much  consideration  and  inquiry.  Proclama- 
tions (as  above)  were  issued  against  the  exportation  of  it,  and  several  schemes  were  proposed  for  the  drawing 
it  into  the  mint.  It  was  particularly  advised,  that  the  weight  of  the  money  should  be  lessened,  and  this 
proceeded  so  far,  that  directions  were  actually  given  to  the  attorney-general,  on  the  21st  of  February, 
to  prepare  new  indentures  for  the  mint,  whereby  the  pound  weight  troy  of  standard  silver  should  be  coined 

'  Proclamation   in   the  library  of  the    Society  of  Ami-  '  Proclamation  in  the  collection  belonging  to  the  Privy 

quaries.  Council. 

'  Pat.  15  J.  I.,  p.  13.  dors.      Rymer,  vol.  xvii.  p.  19.  *  Proclamation  in  the  Antiquary  Society's  library. 
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into  sixty-six  shillings.  But  these  directions  were  soon  after  recalled,  and  the  designed  alteration  of 
the  silver  coins  was  ordered  to  be  suspended  for  twelvemonths,  upon  a  report  made  to  the  council,  on  the  •25th 
of  April,  1619,  by  several  eminent  merchants,  whose  advice  had  been  desired  in  a  consultation  with  the 
ministers  on  that  occasion. i  This  intended  alteration  does  not  appear  after  this  to  have  been  thought  of 
any  more  ;  and  indeed  silver  about  the  same  time  began  to  come  again  into  the  mint  in  greater  plenty  than  it 
had  done  for  some  years  before."^ 

On  the  31st  of  July,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  reforming  sundry  inconveniences  touching  the  coins 
of  the  realm.  It  commenced  with  stating,  that,  notwithstanding  his  majesty's  care,  greater  quantities  of  light 
gold,  than  in  any  former  age  had  been  known,  were  daily  and  continually  uttered,  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
weightiest  of  the  coins,  being  culled  out  and  sorted,  were  transported  into  foreign  parts,  to  the  impoverishing  of 
the  realm.  Therefore  his  majesty  had  resolved  to  make  trial,  if  by  proposal  of  benefit  to  such  persons  as  should 
further  his  intention,  though  with  his  own  apparent  loss,  he  might  advance  the  plenty  and  abundance  of  coin 
within  his  realm.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  had  ordered  the  profit  of  his  coinage  to  be  reduced, 
for  one  year,  from  twenty-six  shillings  and  four-pence  for  every  pound  weight  of  gold,  together  with  some 
profit  from  shearing  at  the  mint,  to  fifteen  shillings  only,  including  also  the  gain  by  shearing,  and  likewise 
had  commanded  that  the  officers  of  his  mint  should  from  thenceforth,  according  to  the  ancient  law  and  custom 
of  the  realm  (ratified  by  authority  of  parliament  in  the  25th  year  of  king  Edward  III.,  and  in  the  ninth  of 
king  Henry  V.),  receive  gold  and  silver  into  the  mint  by  weight,  and  should  deliver  the  monies  thereof,  when 
they  should  be  made,  by  weight,  or  by  number,  at  the  election  of  him  who  should  receive  the  same,  without 
delay  or  diflBculty. 

And  whereas  the  advancing  of  the  gold  coins,  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  in  twenty,  had  been  found 
inconvenient,  on  account  of  their  unaptness  for  tale,  occasioning  fractions  and  perplexities  in  reckonings,  and 
by  the  inequality  of  the  sum  causing  persons  in  some  disbursements  of  gold,  to  deliver  more  than  otherwise 
they  would  if  the  coin  had  been  of  an  even  proportion ;  therefore  his  majesty  had  thought  it  meet  to  forbear 
the  stamping  any  more  of  those  unequal  coins,  and  to  reduce  the  monies  hereafter  to  be  made  to  the  ancient 
value  of  coin  in  use  before  the  said  advancement;  those  coins,  however,  which  were  already  in  circulation,  to 
continue  of  the  same  value  as  they  had  been,  and  to  be  current  with  the  following  coins  newly  to  be  made, 
viz.  one  piece  of  fine  angel  gold  of  the  value  of  thirty  shillings  sterling,  stamped  on  the  one  side  with  his 
majesty's  picture  crowned,  and  in  parliament  robes,  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  at  the  feet  a  portcullis,  with  the 
style  .TACOBUS  d.  g.  mag.  brit.  fran.  et  hie.  rex;  and  on  the  other  side,  his  arms,  with  a  cross  flory,  and 
the  number  of  xxx.  A  circle  about  the  escutcheon  of  arms,  charged  with  flower-de-luces,  lions,  and  roses, 
with  this  inscription  in  an  outer  circle,  a  d'no  factum  est  istud,  et  est  mirab,  in  oculis  n'ris.^ 

Another  piece  of  fine  angel  gold,  of  the  value  of  fifteen  shillings,  stamped  on  the  one  side  with  a  lion 
crowned,  holding  a  sceptre  in  the  one  paw,  and  an  escutcheon  of  the  royal  arms  in  the  other,  marked  with 
the  number  xv.  with  the  style  aforementioned,  and  on  the  other  side  with  a  spur  rowell,  and  in  the  midst 
thereof  a  rose,  and  without  the  points  of  the  rowell,  flower-de-luces,  lions,  and  crowns,  with  the  forementioned 
inscription  about,  a  d'no,  etc.* 

One  other  piece  of  fine  angel  gold,  of  the  value  often  shillings,  stamped  on  the  one  side  with  the  picture 


'  Folkes,  p.  70.  I  believe  that  this  statement  by  Folkes  is  not 
correct.  It  appears,  from  the  privy  council  registers,  that  the 
question  of  raising  the  value  of  the  money  was  considered  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1619,  and,  as  the  king  was  then  absent  in  Scotland, 
the  final  result  was  postponed  until  his  return.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  they  declare,  "  that  they  do  not  see  any  necessity  to  raise 
the  coin  of  any  kind  ;  but  rather  that  this  would  draw  with  it  much 
inconvenience — and  because  the  noise  thereof  through  the  city  of 
London  hath  already  done  hurt  to  the  whole  nation,  and  iuter- 
rupted  the  general  course  of  trade,  think  it  very  necessary  that 
some  signification  be  made  of  the  council  board,  that  the  king  has 
no  purpose  to  raise  the  coins,  at  this  time,  but  to  continue  the  same 
as  now  they  be,  which  would  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  subjects." 


[Miytules  communicated  by  G.  Chalmers,  esq.]  The  report  men- 
tioned by  Folkes,  is  not  in  the  register,  nor  any  further  proceed- 
ings, so  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  that  is,  to  February 
1630. 

'  FoUes,  p.  70.  "  It  does  not  appear  what  was  the  occasion 
of  this  change,  but  the  fact  was  this  :  that  in  the  four  years  from 
April  I,  1617,  to  the  4th  of  February,  16"20.  there  was  only 
coined  at  the  Tower  in  silver  money  the  sum  of  1070/.  los.  4d,  and 
that  in  the  four  following  years,  to  the  31st  of  March,  1625,  there 
was  coined  the  sum  of  205,500/.  16s.  2d."     [Folixs's  nole]. 

'  See  Gold  Coins,  Plate  xii.  No.  5.  The  legend  is  abbre- 
viated upon  the  coins  still  more  than  it  is  above. 

■•  Id.  ibid,  No.  6. 
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of  an  angel  striking  a  serpent,  with  the  number  of  x,  and  on  the  other  side  with  a  ship  with  one  sail  displayed 
and  the  royal  arms  thereon,  with  the  aforesaid  inscriptions  on  either  side.' 

One  other  piece  of  crown  gold,  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings,  stamped  on  the  one  side  with  his 
majesty's  picture  crowned  with  a  laurel,  with  the  number  of  xx,  and  the  style  aforementioned;  and  on  the 
other  side  the  royal  arms  crowned,  with  this  inscription  about,  faciaji  eos  in  gentem  unam.^ 

One  other  piece  of  crown  gold,  with  the  like  impression  and  inscription  on  the  one  side,  but  with  the 
number  of  x,  and  on  the  other  side  the  royal  arms  as  before  with  this  inscription,  henricus  hosas,  regna 
JACOBUS. 3     And  a  five  shillings'  piece  of  the  same  fineness,  type,  and  inscription.^ 

And  because  the  abuse  of  impairing  the  gold  coins  had  grown  more  frequent  than  before,  by  reason  that 
the  delivering  and  receiving  the  same  by  weight  (a  matter  agreeable  both  to  ancient  and  modern  laws  and 
proclamations)  had  been  of  late  greatly  neglected,  whereby  offenders  had  more  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment to  clip,  wash,  and  diminish  the  same  coins;  his  majesty  therefore  had  thought  it  good  to  quicken  the 
said  laws,  and  former  proclamations;  and  therefore  (according  to  the  precedent  of  a  proclamation  made  in 
the  nine-and-twentieth  year  of  the  late  queen  Elizabeth,  which  continued  in  force  until  her  decease,  and  also 
of  the  like  proclamation  since  published  by  his  majesty,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign)  his  majesty  declared, 
that,  after  the  first  day  of  September  following  the  date  of  the  proclamation,  it  should  be  free  and  lawful  for 
all  his  subjects  to  refuse  in  any  payments,  all  pieces  of  gold,  heretofore  coined,  which  should  be  lighter  than 
according  to  the  remedies  and  abatements  prescribed  by  the  aforesaid  proclamation  made  in  the  ninth  year 

viz. 

33.5. 

22s, 

The  remedy  and   abatement 
not  to  exceed 


of  his  reign 


In  ever}^  piece  of  gold 
current  for 


15s.  6d. 
lis. 

5s.  Of/. 

2s.  Od. 


41  grains 
3"     — 

2       

1       — 


And  all  other  pieces  of  gold  which  should  hereafter  be  coined,  which  should  be  lighter  than  according  to 
the  following  remedies  or  abatements : 


30s. 


J  ■  f\  20s. 

In  every  new  piece  oi  I  ,  - 

gold  current  for  -    1  iq  ' 
I  5s. 


3  grains 


The  remedy  and   abatement 
not  to  exceed 


(-0  gran 


And  that  all  subjects  might  have  good  and  just  weights,  for  the  weighing  of  such  coins,  notice  was  given 
in  the  proclamation,  that  his  majesty  had  commanded  the  master  of  his  mint  within  the  Tower  of  London  (the 
appointment  thereof  being  proper  and  peculiar  to  his  majesty  only)  to  prepare,  before  the  first  of  September, 
a  sufficient  number  of  upright  balances,  and  true  weights,  as  well  of  every  several  piece  of  gold  lawfully 
current  in  the  realm,  as  of  the  said  remedies  and  abatements,  to  be  ready  to  deliver  at  reasonable  prices  (to 
be  rated  by  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  or  the  treasurer  of  England  for  the  time  being)  to  all  such  as 
should  require  the  same.  And  the  chief  officers  in  all  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  corporate,  in  the  realm  of 
England,  and  principality  of  Wales,  were  commanded  to  provide,  to  have  one  pair  of  the  said  weights 
sufficient,  at  the  hands  of  the  said  master  of  the  mint,  within  every  city,  etc.  before  the  last  day  of  the  said 
month  of  September,  there  to  be  well  and  safely  kept,  for  trial  of  the  weight  of  the  said  coins,  as  any  occasion 
should  be.  And  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  have  or  use  any  other  weights,  than  as  aforesaid,  for  the  said' 
coins  of  gold,  remedies,  or  abatements.' 

The  coins  which  are  described  in  this  proclamation  were  (according  to  Camden's  Annals  of  James  I. 
under  this  year)  made  current  upon  the  third  of  September.  Those  which  bore  the  king's  bust  crowned  with 
a  laurel,  soon  got  the  name  of  laurels  among  the  vulgar.*" 


'  See  Gold  Gains,  Plate  sii.  No.  7. 

"  Id.  Plate  xi.  Nqs.  9  and  10. 

3  Id.   Plate  xi.  No.  11. 

*  Id.  No.  1-2. 


^  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
The  same  was  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  of  November 
following. 

^  G.  Camdeni  regni  Segis  Jacobi  I,  aimalium  apparatus. 
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The  laureat  broad  piece  was  never  introduced  into  Scotland,  where  the  sceptred  unit,  with  its  half, 
quarter,  and  half-quarter,  still  continued  to  be  coined  as  before;  and  probably  for  this  reason,  that  although 
it  was  no  longer  so  convenient  for  tale  in  England  at  the  value  of  twenty-two  shillings,  it  continued  never- 
theless to  be  equally  so  in  Scotland ;  where  the  manner  of  accounting  by  their  own  marks  still  subsistino-,  a 
piece  of  gold  of  twenty  marks  Scotish,  as  the  unit  then  was,  with  its  parts  of  ten  marks,  etc.  was  no  less 
convenient  and  apt  for  tale,  that  when  the  same  after  its  first  coinage  had  course  for  twenty  shillings  sterling.' 

From  a  proclamation,  dated  upon  the  tenth  of  October  in  this  year,  it  appears,  that  his  majesty  had 
considered  the  consumption  or  preservation  of  bullion,  of  which  coin  was  made,  to  be  of  such  importance, 
that  he  had  heretofore,  with  the  r/ood  liking  of  the  inventors  thereof,  taken  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver 
thread  into  his  own  hands,  and  that  he  did  purpose  so  to  retain  it,  to  be  exercised  only  by  his  agents,  who 
should  from  time  to  time  be  accountable  to  him  for  the  same.  But  that,  notwithstanding  the  proclamation  of 
the  22d  of  March,  1618,  foreign  gold  and  silver  thread,  unsealed,  was  brought  into  the  realm. 

This  proclamation,  therefore,  forbade  the  use  of  such  thread,  and  ordered,  that  all  persons  who  should 
work,  buy,  or  receive  any  lace,  etc.  wrought  of  gold  or  silver  thread,  should  enter  the  names,  etc.  of  the  persons 
of  whom  they  bought  it;  and  that  all  persons  who  should  work,  etc.  the  same,  should  enter  into  a  bond  of 
100/.  or  200/.  a -piece,  and  not  above,  to  the  commissioners  appointed  for  the  said  manufacture,  to  perform  all 
the  particulars  above  stated. 

And  it  commanded  further,  that  no  finer  of  gold  or  silver  should  hereafter  melt,  etc.  or  sell  any  refined 
gold  or  silver  to  any  person,  until  he  should  have  entered  into  a  bond  of  100/.,  or  more,  before  the  said  com- 
missioners, to  melt  none  of  the  king's  coins,  for  the  making  of  refined  gold  or  silver. 

And  power  was  given  to  the  commissioners,  taking  a  constable  with  them,  to  search,  seize,  etc.^ 

On  the  2oth  of  November,  a  proclamation  for  reforming  sundry  inconveniences  touching  the  coins  of 
Lis  majesty's  realms,  was  published  in  Edinburgh.  It  differed  from  the  English  ordinance  of  the  31st  of 
July,  chiefly  in  the  following  respects ;  viz.  Charles  Dickeson,  sinker  of  the  irons  in  the  mint  at  Edinburgh, 
was  authorized  to  make  the  weights,  and  was  commanded  to  sell  them  at  the  price  of  twelve  shillings  usual 
money  of  Scotland,  and  not  at  more.  And  all  other  persons  were  forbidden  to  make  or  sell  any  of  the  said 
weights,  except  such  as  should  be  made  by  the  said  Dickeson,  under  the  pain  of  falset,  and  to  be  punished 
therefore,  in  their  persons  and  goods,  as  counterfeiters  of  his  majesty's  weights,  with  all  rigour. 

The  prices  at  which  the  gold  coins  were  to  be  current  in  Scotland  were  also  set  forth ;  namely, 


Angei.  Gold. 


The  I'ose-ryal,  marked  30s  ,  for  18  pounds  Scotish. 
The  spur-ryal,  marked  15s.,  for  9  pounds  Scotish. 
The  angel,  marked  10s.,  for  6  pounds  Scotish. 


Crown  Gold. 


The  unit,  marked  20s.,  for  12  pounds  Scotish. 

The  new  double-crown,  marked  10s.,  for  6  pounds  Scotish. 

The  new  Britain-crown,  marked  5s.,  for  3  pounds  Scotish. 

And  touching  all  other  pieces  of  gold  which  were  decried,  and  ordained  to  be  brought  to  the  coin-house 
that  the  owner  should  receive  there,  in  ready  and  thankful  payment,  for  every  ounce  weight  of  gold  of  22 
carats  fine,  the  sum  of  thirty-nine  pounds  three  shillings  and  five-pence ;  and  for  all  other  gold  proportionally 
for  every  ounce,  denier,  and  grain  weight  thereof.'* 

In  a  brief  of  some  of  the  principal  points  of  his  majesty's  late  charter  to  the  company  of  goldbeaters  in 
London,  which  was  granted  in  this  year,  it  was  stated  that  his  majesty  had  provided  and  taken  order,  that 
all  such  gold  and  silver  foliat  as  should  be  hereafter  made  by  the  master  and  wardens  and  commonalty  of  the 
said  company,  should  be  made  out  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion  only,  and  not  otherwise.^ 

The  proclamation  of  the  31st  of  July  in  this  year,  had  been  so  little  attended  to,  that  many  persons, 
instead  of  refusing  such  coins  as  were  without  the  remedies  therein  allowed,  did  accept  all  coins  whatsoever 
that  were  tendered  to  them,  without  weighing  or  examining  the  true  value  and  goodness  thereof. 

It  therefore  became  necessary  to  command,  by  proclamation  dated  February  the  7th,  1619-20,  that 
which  in  the  former  ordinance  was  left  to  their  own  free  will.  Accordingly,  all  persons  were  forbidden,  on 
pain  of  contempt,  and  of  incurring  his  majesty's  displeasure,  to  take  or  receive,  after  Midsummer  next 

'  Folkes,  p.  147.  I  s  Proclamation  in  CardonneTs  NuTnismata  Scotie,  App.  Xo.  iii. 

2  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  I  ■•  In  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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following,  any  piece  of  gold  coin  current  within  the  realm,  otherwise  than  according  to  the  rates  and  reme- 
dies specified  in  the  former  proclamation.  All  which  remedies  were  to  be  allowed  in  every  piece  accordino-ly, 
and  no  deduction  or  abatement  to  be  made  for  the  same,  but  the  coins  to  pass  as  if  they  were  of  full  weight 
and  just  value. 

But  if  any  of  those  coins  should  want  more  of  the  true  weight  than  the  remedies  allowed,  then  he  that 
should  offer  the  same  in  payment  should  pay  twopence  for  every  grain  so  deficient  to  the  receiver  of  such 
coin ;  which,  with  that  allowance,  should  be  taken  in  payment  as  if  the  same  were  of  full  and  just  weight. 

But  in  case  the  deficiency  should  be  such  as  that  the  piece  of  twenty-two  shillings  should  want  more 
than  three  grains  above  the  remedy  allowed,  and  the  other  pieces  in  proportion,'  then  all  persons  were  com- 
manded not  only  to  refuse  the  same,  but  to  brand  them,  by  striking  a  hole  through  every  such  piece  when 
offered  in  payment,  and  also  through  every  other  piece  that  should  be  found  soldered  or  unlawfully  debased, 
returning  such  pieces  immediately  to  the  owners  thereof,  accordingly  as  it  was  ordered  by  a  proclamation  of 
the  29th  of  queen  Elizabeth,  upon  the  like  occasion. 

It  was  also  declared,  that  all  persons  bringing  gold  to  be  coined  at  the  mint  should  have  a  just  and  full 
return  thereof,  without  diminution,  by  weight  or  by  number,  at  their  choice,  deducting  for  the  coinage, 
according  to  the  proclamation  of  the  31st  of  Julj',  1619. 

And  it  was  further  ordered,  that  all  the  chief  oflScers  of  cities,  etc.,  who  had  neglected  to  obey  the  pro- 
clamation relating  to  scales  and  weights  for  coins,  should  furnish  themselves  therewith  before  the  24th  of 
June,  and  that  no  other  weights  should  be  used. 2 

1620-21.  On  the  30th  of  January,  in  this  year,  the  parliament  began  to  sit,  and  the  king  came  in 
person,  and,  amongst  other  things,  commanded  the  House  to  consider  the  trade,  for  the  making  thereof  better; 
"  and  shew  me,"  said  he,  "  the  reason  why  my  mint,  for  these  eight  or  nine  years,  hath  not  gone.""' 

In  consequence  of  this  command,  Mr.  Glanvyle,  upon  the  6th  of  February,  offered  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  consideration  of  the  coins. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  it  was  stated  that  the  supply  of  coin  was  a  principal  means  of  calling  the 
parliament.  The  scarcity  of  money  was  represented  to  be  great ;  so  that  tenants  gave  up  their  farms,  and 
land  had  fallen  from  20  years'  purchase  to  19,  18,  and  even  to  13.  The  mint  had  not  gone  for  many  years. 
Some  supposed  this  scarcity  to  be  occasioned  by  too  much  money  having  been  carried  northward;  others 
ascribed  it  to  too  much  prodigality  in  apparel,  etc. ;  and  others  to  excess  of  plate,  serving  in  silver ;  to  the 
East  India  Company's  patent  to  carry  out  coin  (for  the  cessation  of  the  mint  was  only  since  that  grant) ;  and 
to  the  patent  to  stop  the  importation  of  Venice  gold,  and  to  make  gold  and  silver  lace  of  bullion  of  the  realm, 
by  which  40,000^.  were  lost  annually  in  bullion. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  of  grievances  was  directed  to  inquire  into  it.* 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  the  House  was  again  called  upon  to  remember  his  majesty's  recommen- 
dation of  the  scarcity  of  money  for  consideration,  and  for  search  into  the  causes  and  remedies. 

It  was  represented,  that  clothiers'  looms  were  laid  down,  by  two  hundred  in  a  town ;  that  the  farmer 
was  not  able  to  pay  his  rent;  and  that  merchants  who  brought  in,  heretofore,  20,000/.  per  annum  in  bullion, 
did  not  now  bring  in  suflBcient  to  pay  the  king  his  impositions;  that,  heretofore,  two  millions  were  annually 
coined  at  the  mint,  but,  since  the  East  India  Company  was  set  up,  little  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  were  carried  into  Poland. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  stated,  amongst  other  reasons  for  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  goldsmiths  melting  the 
king's  coin  into  plate ;  that  there  was  a  law  against  melting  fourpences  and  twopences,  but  then  there  were 
shillings,  which  were  conceived  to  be  out  of  that  law. 


'  That  is,  double  the  weight  of  the  remedy,  which  was  three 
grains  upon  the  piece  of  twenty-two  shillings. 

'  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

'  Rusliworth's  Hist.  Collections,  vol.  i.,  p.  23.  The  editors  of 
the  Parliamentary  History  say  that  this  speech  is  not  genuine.  In 
that  given  by  them  from  Franklin's  Annals,  which  they  state  to 


agree  exactly  with  the  Latin  abstract  in  the  Journals,  the  king 
says,  '*  It's  strange  that  my  mint  has  not  gone  this  eight  or  nine 
years;  but  I  think  the  fault  of  the  want  of  money  is  the  uneven 
balancing  of  trade."  [Vol.  v.,  p.  319].  There  is  some  mistake 
here  which  I  am  unable  to  clear  up.  The  Latin  abstract  in  the 
Lords  Journals  says  not  one  word  about  the  mint. 
*  Commons  Journal,  vol,  i.,  p.  511. 
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Sir  Thomas  Roe  proposed,  that  a  due  proportion  should  be  observed  between  gold  and  silver ;  and 
remarked,  that  the  standard  of  silver  in  the  realm  was  not  like  that  in  other  countries,  and  that  be  who  should 
bring  in  money  here  would  lose  eight  per  cent.i 

The  committee  made  their  report  upon  the  13th  of  March,  and  attributed  the  scarcity  of  coins  to  the 
unequal  balancing  of  trade,  and  the  East  India  Company.  The  importjition  of  Spanish  tobacco  they  like- 
wise considered  as  a  cause.     This  last  was  resolved  by  the  House,  without  one  negative." 

This  inquiry  seems  to  have  ended  in  the  introduction  of  a  bill  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  coins.  It 
was  brought  into  the  House  upon  the  9th  of  May,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  passed  into  a  law,  as  it  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  edition  of  the  statutes.^ 

1621.  The  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  thread  having  occasioned  several  abuses,  it 
was,  with  others,  repealed  by  proclamation  on  the  30th  of  March.^ 

On  the  17th  of  May,  it  was  resolved  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  proclamation  for  gold  weights 
should  be  debated  in  the  committee  of  grievances,  and  then  to  be  reported  to  the  House. ^  I  have  not,  how- 
ever, found  any  further  proceedings  thereon.  In  the  king's  speech  to  the  Lords,  upon  the  2d  of  June,  he 
reminded  them  of  the  two  patents,  grievous  to  the  commonwealth,  viz.,  that  of  inns,  and  that  of  gold  and 
silver  thread,  which  had  been  called  in  by  him.  This  lie  insisted  upon,  because  some  had  said  that  no  good 
had  been  done  in  that  parliament."^ 

On  the  4th  of  the  same  month,  the  day  on  which  the  parliament  was  adjourned,  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury presented  to  the  king  three  petitions,  which  were  recommended  by  the  Commons.  One  of  these 
was  concerning  bullion  and  coin  to  be  preserved  in  the  land ;  to  which  his  majesty  answered,  that  he  would 
advise  with  his  council,  and  redress  it.'^ 

The  parliament  met  again  upon  the  20th  of  November,  and  on  the  24th  the  lord-keeper,  Williams, 
reported  to  both  houses,  the  king's  speech,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  majesty's  gracious  care  over  the  king- 
dom, since  the  last  recess  or  departure  of  that  assembly ;  how  the  three  petitions,  presented  from  both  Houses 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  really  answered.  That  the  importation  of  bullion,  and  conservation 
of  coin  within  the  land,  were  discussed,  committed,  and  referred.* 

1621-22.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  thing  was  done  in  this  matter  by  the  parliament,  which  was 
probably  occasioned  by  its  sudden  dissolution,  on  the  8th  of  February  following,  before  a  single  act  was 
passed,  except  the  grant  of  two  subsidies  in  the  first  session;  but  by  a  proclamation  dated  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1622,  the  exportation  of  coin  and  bullion  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of  his  majesty's  displeasure,  and  of 
the  severest  censure  of  the  Star-chamber,  and  such  further  pains,  punishments,  and  imprisonments,  as  by  the 
laws  might  be  inflicted. 


*  Commons  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  527. 

'  Id.  ibid,  p.  55'2.   The  quantity  of  tobacco  imporled  is  stated, 
at  p.  527,  to  amount  to  120,000/. 
'  Id.  ibid,  p.  615. 

*  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
The  king,  in  his  speech  on  the  26th  of  Jlay,  1620,  said  that  this 
patent  was  most  vilely  executed,  both  for  wrongs  done  to  men's 
persons,  as  also  for  abuse  in  the  stuff;  for  it  was  a  kind  of  false 
coin.  \_ParL  Hist.  vol.  v.,  p.  379].  The  patentees  were  Sir  Giles 
Mompesson  and  Sir  Francis  Mitchell.     The  former  of  these  was  a 


was  to  stand  perpetually  in  the  degree  of  a  person  outlawed ;  his 
testimony  not  to  be  received  in  any  court ;  to  be  excepted  out  of 
all  general  pardons;  to  be  imprisoned  during  life;  not  to  come 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  king's  or  prince's  court,  or  of  the  courts 
at  Westminster;  to  be  fined  1000/.;  to  be  disabled  to  hold  any 
office  under  the  king,  or  for  the  commonwealth;  and  to  be  ever 
held  an  infamous  person. 

For  this  sentence,  it  being  so  Just,  yet  moderate,  the  king  gave 
his  hearty  thanks  to  the  Lords,  and  added  to  it  perpetual  banish- 
ment.    Mitchell  was  condemned  to  be  degraded  from  the  order  of 


member  of  parliament,  a  projector,  and  a  great  dealer  and  patentee.  I       knighthood;   to  be  imprisoned,  during  tlic  king's  pleasure,  in  the 

\^Parl,  Hist.  vol.  v.,  p.  .334].    The  latter,  according  to  Wilson,  was  gaol  in  Finsbury  Field,  in  the  same  chamber  which  he  had  pro- 

a  poor  sneaking  justice  of  the  peace,  that  lived  amongst  the  brothels  vided  for  others,  the  Tower  being  too  worthy  for  him  ;  to  be  fined 

in  Clerkenwell,   and  maintained   himself  by  contributions  raised  1,000/.,  and  to  be  disabled  to  hold  any  office.     [Pari.  Hist.  vol.  v., 

from  that  neighbourhood.     [Pari.  Hist.  vol.  v.,  p.  426].      These  P-  337 — 426].     These  persons  seem  to  have  been  the  scape-goats 

persons  having  abused  the  privilege  which  they  enjoyed  of  the  ex-  who  were  doomed  to  bear  all  the   infamy  of  those  patents,  some 

elusive  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  the  two  houses  of  part  of  which  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  procurer  of  thera 

parliament  proceeded  against  tliera,  and  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  [the  duke  of  Buckingham]  and  some  part  to  the  grantor, 

his  attorney-general,  recalled  the  patent.  ,               ^  Commons  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  623. 

For  offences  committed  under  the  authority  of  this  and  other  '  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  v.,  p.  467. 

patents,  Mompesson  was  degraded  from  the  order  of  knighthood;  '  Id.  ibid,  p.  469.                         '  Id,  ibid,  p.  478. 
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All  persons  who  should  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  exportation  were  to  suffer  the  same  pains,  etc. ; 
and  every  person  who  should  have  had  notice  of  coin,  etc.  which  had  been  exported  within  the  last  three 
years,  or  gathered  and  gotten  together  by  change,  culling,  or  otherwise,  M'ith  intention  to  export,  was 
forthwith  to  reveal  the  same  to  the  lord  treasurer  of  England,  etc.  etc.,  for  which  he  should  receive  half  of 
the  same,  or  the  value  thereof;  or,  in  case  of  concealment,  should  suffer  condign  punishment. 

And,  to  avoid  all  waste  of  gold  and  silver,  it  was  ordered,  that  no  finer  should  allay  fine  gold  and  silver, 
nor  sell,  in  any  wise,  to  any  person,  except  to  the  officers  of  his  majesty's  mints  and  changes,  or  to  goldsmiths 
within  the  realm,  only  for  the  augmentation  of  coin  and  plate;  and  that  no  finer  should  sell  any  silver  in 
mass,  molten  and  allayed  ;  and  that  no  goldsmith  should  melt  or  allay  fine  silver,  but  only  for  making  amels, 
and  for  amending  of  plate,  to  make  it  as  good  as  sterling;  and  that  no  fine  silver,  nor  other  silver  allayed, 
molten  into  a  mass,  should  be  sold  to  any  person,  nor  by  one  goldsmith  to  another ;  that  the  statute  of  the  4th 
of  Henry  VII.  chap.  2,  should  be  observed;  and  that  gold  and  silver  thread  should  not  be  made,  on  account 
of  the  waste  of  coin,  etc.,  nor  should  any  be  sold  after  Michaelmas.^ 

It  has  been  stated  above,  under  the  j'ear  1614,  that  upon  the  death  of  Lord  Harrington  and  his  son, 
the  patent  for  farthing  tokens  was  confirmed  to  Lady  Ann  Harrington  and  her  assigns.  How  long  she  con- 
tinued to  hold  it  is  uncertain  ;  nor  is  it  known  at  what  precise  time  a  new  grant  of  it  was  made  to  Lodovicke 
duke  of  Lennox,  and  James  marquis  of  Hamilton ;  but  on  the  28th  of  June,  in  this  year,  they  are  found 
to  be  in  possession  of  it :  and  Edward  Woodward,  esq.,  and  Thomas  Garrett,  of  London,  goldsmith,  were 
appointed  by  the  king's  letters  patent  to  make  the  said  tokens.'^ 

Although  these  farthing  tokens  had  been  declared,  by  the  proclamation  under  which  they  were  first 
issued,  to  be  current  within  his  majesty's  realms  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  his  dominion  of  Wales,  j-et 
it  now  became  expedient  further  to  establish  and  privilege  the  said  tokens  in  Ireland,  and  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  all  other  tokens,  or  things  in  the  nature  of  tokens,  whatsoever. 

Accordingly,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  lord-deputy  and  council,  at  Dublin,  upon  the  28th  day 
of  September,  1622,  in  which  was  set  forth  the  great  advantage  which  his  majesty's  English  subjects  had 
received  from  the  use  of  them,  and  that  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  establish  the  same  in  his  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  and  had  authorized  Edward  Woodward,  esq.,  and  Thomas  Garrett,  of  London,  goldsmith,  their 
executors,  administrators,  deputies,  and  assigns,  to  make  the  same,  and  utter  them  upon  such  conditions  as  they 
were  current  in  England ;  and  that,  in  the  issuing  of  them,  only  twenty  shillings  in  tokens  should  be  given 
for  twenty  shillings  in  sterling  money.  And  that,  for  the  better  distribution  of  them,  his  majesty  had  pro- 
vided that  the  said  Woodward  and  Garrett  should  deliver  them,  from  time  to  time,  in  some  place  to  be  made 
known,  in  the  city  of  Dublin ;  in  which  place,  and  in  all  other  where  the  said  tokens  should  be  issued,  there 
should  be  established  a  continual  rechange  for  them,  so  that  all  persons  might,  at  all  convenient  times,  have 
sterling  money  for  their  farthing  tokens,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  shillings  for  twenty-one  shillings  in  tokens. 

The  other  provisions  were  similar  to  those  in  the  English  proclamation,  excepting  the  last  clause,  which 
authorized  the  patentees  at  all  times,  and  from  time  to  time  (after  publication  of  the  proclamation),  taking  a 
constable,  or  other  oflacer,  with  them,  to  enter  into  any  ship,  bottom,  vessel,  boat,  shop,  warehouse,  or  any 
other  place  whatsoever  which  they  should  think  good,  within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  as  well  within  liberties 
as  without,  and  there  to  try  and  search,  by  all  ways  and  means,  for  all  counterfeit  tokens,  or  engines  for 
counterfeiting  the  same,  as  should  be  brought  in  from  the  parts  beyond  the  seas,  or  made  within  his  majesty's 
dominions,  and,  upon  finding  any  such  tokens  or  instruments,  to  arrest,  seize,  carry  away,  and  detain  the 
same  as  forfeited  unto  his  majesty;  and  all  oflacers  of  justice  were  commanded  to  attend  to  the  execution  of 
the  above. ^ 

In  this  year  there  was  a  greater  scarcity  of  money  than  had  been  in  former  times,  and  therefore  the 
committee  which  was  appointed,  upon  the  21st  of  October,  to  inquire  into  the  true  causes  of  the  decay  of 
trade,  was  directed  also  to  examine  into  the  principal  causes  and  occasions  of  that  scarcity,  and  by  what 

'  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.         I  3  proclamation  in  the  library  of  tlie  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

'  SnelUng  s  Copper  Coinage,  Appendix,  p.  4.  | 
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means  coin  or  bullion  might,  in  future,  be  more  plentifully  brought  into  the  kingdom,  and  preserved  from 
exportation.' 

16-23.  The  former  proclamations  concerninj^  wire,  thread,  and  other  manufactures  made  of  gold  and 
silver,  being  found  insufBcient,  another  was  issued  on  the  16th  of  June,  16'2;3,  in  which  his  majesty  declared 
that,  in  order  to  reduce  the  finers  and  other  traders  therein,  under  order  and  government,  he  had  granted  a 
charter  of  incorporation  to  the  governors,  assistants,  and  comuionaltj*  of  gold  wire-drawers  of  the  city  of 
London,  containing  sundrj-  politic  and  good  rules  and  orders,  as  well  for  preserving  coin  and  bullion  as  for 
regulating  the  said  trades,  and  avoiding  such  deceits  as  might  arise  thereby  to  his  majesty's  subjects.^ 

On  the  17th  of  July,  an  indenture  was  made  with  Randal  Cranfield,^  master-worker  in  the  Tower,  for 
making  rose-rials  at  thirty  shillings,  spur-rials  at  fifteen  shillings,  and  angels  at  ten  shillings,  of  the  old 
standard.  The  pound  by  tale  fortj-four  pounds  ten  shillings.  Of  crown-gold,  units  at  twenty  shillings, 
forty-one  to  the  pound;  double  crowns  at  ten  shillings,  and  Britain  crowns  at  five  shillings:  which  standard, 
of  twenty-two  carats  fine  and  two  allay,  the  king  ordained  and  established  to  be  the  right  standard  of  the  said 
three  monies. 

Of  silver  monies,  he  was  to  coin  pieces  of  five-shillings,  half-five-shillings,  shillings  (sixty-two  to  the 
pound),  half-shillings,  twopences,  pence,  and  halfpence.'' 

1623-24.  In  the  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster  on  the  19th  of  February,  an  act  was  passed 
against  usury,  by  which  legal  interest  was  limited  to  eight  per  cent.^ 

1624.  During  this  sessions  the  Commons  petitioned  the  King  for  the  redress  of  divers  grievances, 
occasioned  by  monopolies,  etc.  Amongst  other  things  they  stated,  that  the  trade  of  gold  wire-drawincr  had 
been  exercised,  within  the  city  of  London,  by  various  persons  being  members  of  the  corporation  of  gold- 
smiths, whereby  they  not  only  maintained  themselves  and  their  families,  but  also  set  many  other  persons  to 
work,  until  one  Matthias  Fowle  and  others  (men  never  bound  apprentices  to  the  said  trade  according  to 
law)  obtained  letters  patent,  bearing  date  on  the  16th  of  June,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  majesty's  rei"-n, 
whereby  they  were  incorporated,  by  the  name  of  gold  wire-drawers  of  the  city  of  London,  upon  suggestion 
that  they  would  import  so  much  foreign  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  to  be  converted  into  current  coin 
of  the  realm,  as  should  countervail  the  bullion  they  should  use  in  making  gold  wire,  etc.;  and  the  Commons 
petitioned  that  his  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  publish  and  declare  that  the  said  letters  patent 
should  never  hereafter  be  put  in  execution. « 

This  petition  occasioned  a  proclamation  to  be  published  upon  the  10th  of  July  following,  in  which  his 
majesty  declared,  that  he  found  not  only  that  corporation  (which  he  thereupon  revoked  and  pronounced  to 
be  void),  but  also  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  etc.,  etc.,  to  be  unfit  to  be  continued  within 
the  realm,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  abolish  the  said  manufacture,  and  to  put  in  execution  the  laws  against 
the  consumption  of  coin  and  bullion. 

The  proclamation  concluded  with  a  repetition  of  those  provisions,  respecting  finers  and  goldsmiths, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  ordinance  of  the  11th  of  June,  1622.' 

162").     The  king  died,  at  Theobalds,  on  the  27th  of  March  in  this  year. 

In  the  course  of  his  reign,  a  good  deal  of  money  was  coined  of  silver  refined  from  the  lead  of  the  mines 
of  the  principality  of  Wales.  This  money  was  marked  with  the  Welsh  feathers,  placed  over  the  royal 
arms,  upon  the  respective  reverses.^ 

The  style  of  James  was  varied  from  that  of  all  his  predecessors  on  account  of  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  under  one  imperial  crown.  On  the  coins  which  were  first  struck  after  his  accession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  it  ran  thus,  jacobus  dei  gratia  anglije,  scoti.e,  francije,  et  hiberni.e  rex.  This,  in 
his  second  year,  was  changed  to  jacobus  dei  gratia  magn^;  Britannia  franci.e  et  hiberxi^  rex. 


'  Pat.  20  J.  I.  p.  16.  m.  10.      Rymer,  xvU.  410. 

'  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

^  Divers  complaints  being  made  against  Cranfield,  he  was 
sequestered  upon  the  13ih  of  January,  1625.  [Pat.  1  C.  I.  p.  4. 
n.  2.  dors.     Bynier,  xviii.  6]. 


*  Leake,  p.  279. 

*  Statute  'i\  Jac.  I.  cap    xvii. 

^  Partiameniary  HUtory,  vol.  xsiii.    Appendix,  p.  40. 

^  Proclamation  in  the  Archives  of  the  Privy  Council. 

'  Folkes,  p.  70. 
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His  earliest  English  coins  had  this  sentence  from  the  beginning  of  the  68tli  Psalm  on  the  reverse, 
EXURGAT  DEUS  nissiPENTUR  iNiMici.  But  after  his  second  year  all  the  inscriptions  upon  the  various 
reverses  alluded  to  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  wiiich  he  earnestly  desired,  but  was  unable  to 
accomplish.  They  were  either  ouje  deus  conjunxit  nemo  separet;  or,  tueatur  unita  deus;  or, 
FACiABi  EOS  IN  GENTEM  UNAM ;  or,  HENRicus  ROSAS,  REGNA  JACOBUS;  in  allusiou  to  the  uniou  of  the  two 
roses  by  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  projected  union  of  the  two  countries. 

His  Scotish  coins  were  all  struck  after  his  second  year,  and  the  larger  pieces,  both  of  gold  and  silver, 
bore  the  same  style  as  his  English  ones  after  that  period,  whilst  the  smallest  had  j.  d.  g.  kosa  sine  spina. 
The  reverses  were  inscribed  with  all  the  various  legends  which  appeared  upon  his  English  coins.  On  his 
copper  coins,  as  well  for  England  as  for  Scotland,  the  legend  was  continued  from  the  obverse  to  the  reverse, 
and  ran  thus,  jacobus  dei  gratia  magn.?;  Britannia,  on  one  side,  and  franci;e  et  hiberni.e  rex, 
on  the  other. 

Of  his  Irish  money  some  was  struck  before  his  second  year,  and  consequently  had  the  same  style  as  his 
first  English  coins;  with  exurgat  deus  dissipentur  inisiici  on  the  reverse  of  some ;  and  on  others, 
tueatur  unita  deus.  This  last  legend  was  continued  (after  his  title  was  altered  in  conformity  with  that 
upon  his  English  and  Scotish  money)  upon  the  sixpences  which  were  coined  in  1605,  whilst  the  shillings 
bore  HENRICUS  rosas,  regna  jacobus.  They  were  all  struck  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  sent  over  into 
Ireland. 

His  style  upon  his  great  seal  is,  both  on  the  obverse  and  the  reverse,  jacobus  dei  gratia  angli.?: 
scoTi-«:  FRANCIS  ET  HIBERNI.E  REX,  FiDEi  DEFENSOR.  In  which  we  find  no  mention  of  Magnte  Britannia?, 
that  being  a  fit  title  for  his  coin  which  was  current  throughout  his  dominions;  but  this  style  only  applicable 
to  the  great  seal  under  which  he  passed  all  grants  in  his  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  not  of 
Scotland,  he  having  a  great  seal  for  that  kingdom  also,  in  which  Scotland  is  placed  before  England,  and  also 
the  arms  of  Scotland  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  royal  shield. 

No  other  mints  than  those  of  the  Tower  and  Edinburgh  were  worked  in  this  reign. 
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was  proclaimed  on  Monday  the  28th  of  March,  1625. 

On  the  1st  of  April  following,  a  special  commission  was  directed  to  Sir  Edward  Villiers  and  Sir  William 
Parkhurst,  knights,  wardens  of  the  mint,  Richard  Rogers  and  William  Wood,  gentlemen,  comptrollers,  and 
Andrewe  Palmer  and  George  Turner,  gentlemen,  assay  masters,  to  authorise  them  to  continue  the  mint  in 
work,  wdiich  had  been  stopped  upon  the  death  of  the  late  king,  and  to  use  the  dies  of  the  late  king,  until 
others  should  be  provided.  The  money  to  be  made  according  to  the  indenture  with  Sir  Randill  Cranfield, 
dated  July  17,  the  2Ist  of  James,  which  had  determined  upon  the  death  of  the  late  king.^ 

In  another  special  commission,  for  regulating  the  making  of  cloth,  directed  to  Henry  viscount  Maundevile, 
lord  president  of  the  council,  and  others,  on  the  25th  of  May,  the  commissioners  were  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  great  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  means  by  which  coin  and  bullion  might  be  brought 
into  the  kingdom  more  plentifully,  and  the  same  be  preserved  from  exportation.  And  they  were  particularly 
directed  to  inquire  what  native  commodities  of  the  kingdom  were  of  that  necessary  usefulness  to  neighbouring 
nations  as  that  they  might  fitly  return  home  a  proportion  of  coin  and  bullion  for  a  supply  of  treasure.  And 
because  the  company  of  merchants  trading  from  the  East  Indies  had  been  much  taxed  by  many  for  exporting 
the  coin  and  treasure  of  the  realm,  to  furnish  their  trade  withal,  the  commissioners  were  directed  to  inquire 
whether  they  did  justly  and   truly  perform  their  contract  with  the  king,  concerning  the  carrying  out  of 

'  Saitdfoid,  p.  Ji'2.  ^   Pal.   I  Charles  1.  p.  4.  n.  2.  dors.      Ki/tiicr,  xviii.  G. 
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monej-;  and  to  consider  by  what  means  that  trade,  which  was  specious  in  show,  might  really  and  truly  be 
made  profitable  to  the  public,  without  exhausting  the  treasure  of  the  kingdom.' 

On  the  30th  of  May,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  farthing  tokens,  except  such 
as  had  heretofore  been  made  by  authority  of  letters  patent  of  the  late  king,  or  which  should  be  made  by 
virtue  of  others  to  be  granted  by  his  majesty,  under  the  great  seal,  to  his  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin, 
Frances  duchess  dowager  of  Richmond  and  Lenox,  and  Sir  Francis  Crane,  knight,''  during  the  term  con- 
tained in  the  said  letters  patent. 

The  making,  uttering,  importing,  or  counterfeiting  of  them,  was  likewise  forbidden.j 

Another  proclamation,  to  the  same  purport,  was  issued  upon  the  4th  of  Jane.^ 

The  letters  patent  which  granted  to  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  Sir  Francis  Crane  the  exclusive  rio-ht 
of  making  farthing  tokens,  for  the  term  of  seventeen  years,  bore  date  upon  the  11th  of  July. 

These  tokens  were  to  be  made  of  copper,  with  the  same  type  as  those  of  the  late  king,  and  with  this 
inscription,  carolus  dei  gratia  magn.e  britanxle,  franci^  et  hibeuni.e  rex;  and  to  weigh  six  grains 
a -piece,  or  more,  at  the  discretion  of  the  patentees. 

The  making  or  counterfeiting  them,  or  any  engines  or  instruments  resembling  them,  or  any  other  tokens 
whatsoever,  or  the  using  or  uttering  any  other  tokens  whatsoever,  either  made  or  counterfeited  within  the 
realm,  or  beyond  the  seas,  at  any  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  letters  patent,  was  forbidden  upon 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  such  tokens,  etc.  etc.,  and  of  such  further  pains,  penalties,  and  imprisonments,  as  by 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  England  and  Ireland  respectively,  or  by  the  prerogative  royal,  could  or  mio-ht  be 
inflicted.  One  half  of  the  forfeiture  to  go  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the  patentees;  who  had  power  given 
to  them  to  search  and  seize,  as  in  the  proclamation  by  which  the  tokens  were  established  in  Ireland  on  the 
2Sth  of  September,  16-2-2. 

For  this  exclusive  privilege  of  making  farthing  tokens,  the  patentees  were  to  pay  to  the  king  a  yearly 
rent  of  one  hundred  marks  of  lawful  money  of  England,  and  the  patent  was  to  cease  if  the  half-yearly 
payment  thereof  was  not  made  within  tfl'enty-eight  days  of  the  nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist  and  the  birth  of 
our  Lord  God. 

In  order  that  the  tokens  might  be  better  distributed  and  dispersed,  the  patentees  covenanted  to  deliver 
oiie-and-twenty  shillings  in  farthing  tokens  for  every  twenty  shillings  in  sterling  money,  and  to  return  to  those 
who  should  find  themselves  surcharged  with  the  farthing  tokens,  either  of  the  late  king,  or  of  those  to  be  by 
them  made,  the  sum  of  twentj'  shillings  in  sterling  and  current  monies  for  every  twenty-one  shillings  in 
farthing  tokens;  and  they  were  commanded  to  send,  from  time  to  lime,  sufficient  quantities  of  them  to  as 
many  cities,  etc.  as  they  should  conceive  to  be  fit  to  bring  the  said  tokens  into  more  general  use;  and  all 
mayors,  etc.  etc.  were  charged  to  aid  and  assist  the  patentees  in  due  execution  of  the  letters  patent,  on  pain 
of  his  majesty's  bigh  displeasure,  etc. 

And  the  currency  of  the|  farthing  tokens  made  by  virtue  of  the  letters  patent  of  the  late  king  was 
ordered  to  continue  (notwithstanding  the  surrender  and  determination  of  the  said  letters),  under  such 
privileges,  etc.  as  in  the  patent  to  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  and  Sir  Francis  Crane  were  limited  and 
appointed  for  the  farthing  tokens  hereafter  to  be  made  by  them.' 

It  seems  probable  that  but  little  money  was  coined  under  the  commission  of  the  first  of  April;  for,  on 
the  fourth  of  September  a  proclamation  was  issued,  which  stated  that  his  majesty  had  lately  received,  for  the 
portion  of  his  dear  consort  the  queen,  some  good  sums  of  money  of  the  coin  of  France,  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  new  coined  in  his  mint  within  the  Tower  of  London :  but  that,  by  reason  of  the  plague,  which  had 
taken  hold  of  many  of  the  workmen  in  the  mint,  this  could  not  be  performed  so  speedily  as  his  majesty's 

'  Pat.  1  Charles  I.  p.  3.  n.  1  dors.    Jfymfr,  xviii.  p.  81.   The  '  The  manufactory  of  tapestry  at  Jlorllake  was  under  his  direc- 

inanner  in  which  the  East  India  Company  is  here  spoken  of,  diefers       ,       tion.     [iralpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  ii.  p.  36]. 


very  materially  from  the  proclamation  of  the  4th  of  Fehruary, 
1618-19,  where  it  is  called  a  company  which  so  well  deserved  to  be 
upheld  and  encouraged.  Qu.  To  what  is  this  difference  to  be 
ascribed  ?  As  no  change  of  ministers  had  taken  place,  it  proceeded, 
probably,  from  the  sagacity  of  the  king  himself. 


^  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

*  Pat.  1  Charles  I.  p.  4.  n.  20.  dors.     Ri/mer,  xviii.  p.  108. 

^  Letters  patent.  Rymer,  vol.  iviii.  p.  143.  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter  that  the  smallness  of  these  tokens  occasioned  them  to  be 
counterfeited,  and  encouraged  other  great  abuses. 
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necessities  required,  and  therefore  he  had  found  it  expedient  to  use  the  said  coin  in  specie,  as  he  liad 
received  it.  To  that  end  it  was  ordered,  that  the  French  coin  called  Cardecue  should  from  that  time  be 
current,  within  his  majesty's  dominions,  at  the  value  of  nineteen-pence  halfpenny,  such  being  its  current 
value  in  France.  And  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  which  might  arise  from  the  importation  of  light  coins, 
all  persons  were  forbidden  to  import  any  cardecues,  upon  pain  of  confiscation ;  one  half  to  the  king,  and  the 
other  to  him  who  should  seize  it., 

This  was,  however,  insufficient  to  prevent  the  importation  of  those  coins  in  such  quantities  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  stop  their  currency  entirely;  which  was  accordingly  done  by  proclamation  on  the  24th  of  July 
in  the  following  year. 

1626.  On  the  14th  of  the  nexth  month,  the  two  wardens  of  the  mint.  Sir  Edward  Villiers  and  Sir 
William  Parkhurst,  the  comptroller,  Richard  Rogers,  esq.  and  the  assay-master,  Andrew  Palmer,  esq.  (who, 
together  with  William  Wood,  deceased,  and  George  Turner,  had  been  appointed  to  coin  by  a  commission 
dated  April  1,  '625),  received  a  new  commission,  which  stated,  that  the  king  was  resolved  to  continue  his 
monies,  to  be  coined  at  his  mint,  of  the  same  standard  that  they  then  were ;  namely,  the  silver  at  eleven 
ounces  two  pennyweights  fine  ;  the  crown  gold  at  twenty-two  carats  fine,  and  the  angel  gold  twenty-three 
carats  three  and  a  half  grains  fine.  The  pound  weight  in  silver  to  make  in  current  money  three  pounds  ten 
shillings  and  sixpence,  and  to  be  cut  into  such  pieces  or  species  as  were  then  usually  coined  in  the  mint.  The 
money  thus  coined  to  be  delivered  to  his  majesty's  subjects  by  weight,  as  it  was  then  done. 

The  warden  was  to  take  up,  for  the  king's  use,  of  every  pound  weight  of  silver  money  five  shillings 
and  sixpence  by  tale,  out  of  which  the  moniers  were  to  have  a  penny  upon  every  pound  weight,  and 
fourteen-pence  for  working,  as  then  was  used;  and  of  every  pound  of  crown  gold  (which  should  make  in 
current  money  forty-four  pounds  by  tale,  of  such  pieces  or  species  as  were  then  coined  of  gold  of  that  fineness 
at  the  mint)  two  pounds  twelve  shillings;  out  of  which  five  shillings  were  to  be  allowed  for  workmanship. 
And  the  commissioners,  any  three  of  whom  had  authority  to  act,  were  to  be  allowed  after  the  rate  of  seven- 
teen-pence  upon  every  pound  weight  of  angel  or  crown  gold,  out  of  the  six  shillings  for  coining  angel  gokl, 
and  the  six  shillings  and  five-pence  for  crown  gold,  formerly  allowed ;  and  for  every  pound  weight  of  silver 
fourteen-pence.' 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  positively  (from  any  record)  whether  this  commission  were  ever  acted 
upon,  but  it  should  seem  that  it  was,  from  the  tenor  of  a  proclamation,*  bearing  date  the  4th  of  September 
following,  which  ordered,  for  divers  important  considerations,  that  all  coins  of  gold  and  silver  within  the 
realm  of  England  should  be  current,  and  taken  and  received  in  all  receipts  and  payments,  iu  such  species, 
and  at  such  weights,  fineness,  and  value,  as  the  same  were  current  at  on  the  first  day  of  August  last  past, 
and  not  otherwise.  And  that  all  monies  of  gold  and  silver  coined  since  the  said  1st  day  of  August,  in  any 
other  manner  than  according  to  the  proclamations  which  were  iu  force  upon  that  day,  should  be  esteemed 
but  as  bullion,  and  not  be  current.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  affix  any  meaning  to  this  procIam.ation,  without  supposing  that  some  coinage  of  an 
improper  kind  had  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  1st  of  August.  And  that  something  wrong  had  occurred 
in  consequence  of  the  commission  of  the  14th  of  that  month,  seems  probable  from  the  tenor  of  another  com- 
mission, which  was  issued  on  the  7th  of  September,  to  the  persons  above  mentioned.  In  that  instrument 
the  extraordinary  provisions  respecting  the  weight  of  the  silver  coins,  and  the  seignorage,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  commission  of  the  14th  of  August,  were  passed  over  unnoticed,  and  those  only  of  the 
1st  of  April,  1625,  were  recited. 

'    Proclamation  in  the  library  of  tlie  Society  of  Antiquaries  ;       I       curastance,   that   the  speech  which   he   made  upon  this  occasion 

and  Pat.  1  Charles  I.  p.  9.  n.  2.  dors.     liymer,  vol.  xviii.  p.  184.         |       should  be  published,  in  1641,  as  "  the  speech  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe 

at  the  council  table  touching  brass  money."     And  this  is  the  more 
°  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  j-  ,  .i  .    u  i     . 

^  ^  ^  extraordinary,  because  the  arguments  by  no  means  apply  to  so  ex- 

'  Pat.  2  Charles  1.  p.  13.  n,  18.  dors.      Hj/mer,  xviii.  p.  740.  !  treme  a  case  as  the  proposed  adulteration  of  the  coins  in  1640,  but 

*  This  proclamation  was,  as  I  presume,  issued  in  consequence  !  attempts  to  show    only  the  inexpediency  of  a  small    increase   of 

of  the  arguments  urged  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  at  the  council  table,  |  a'lo)-      [See  Cottoni  Posthuma,  p.  -iSb]. 

on  the  2d  of  September  in  this  year.     It  is  an  extraordinary  cir-  *  Proclamation  in  the  iibiary  of  the  Society  of  .\ntiquaries. 
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By  it  the  commissioners  were  authorised  to  coin  according  to  the  form  and  effect  of  a  certain  indenture 
hereafter  to  be  made  between  the  king  and  them.  But  to  the  end  that  the  mint  might  receive  no  stay  nor 
hindrance  from  the  said  indenture  not  being  perfected,  the  commissioners  were  empowered  to  continue  to 
coin  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  before  the  1st  of  August  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the 
commission,  until  the  said  indenture  should  be  perfected ;  and,  for  their  trouble,  they  were  to  receive  reward 
and  profit  according  to  the  terms  of  the  last  commission,  dated  August  the  14th.' 

The  indenture  referred  to  above  bore  date  upon  the  8th  of  November  following,  and  its  conditions  with 
respect  to  the  weight  of  the  silver  coins,  and  the  seignorage,  were  totally  different  from  those  which  have 
been  stated  in  the  commission  of  the  14th  of  August. 

It  was  made  between  the  king  and  Sir  Robert  Harley,  knight  of  the  Bath,  wiio  was  then  master  and 
worker  of  the  monies  of  gold  and  silver  within  his  majesty's  Tower  of  London  and  realm  of  England. 

By  it  a  pound  of  gold  of  the  old  standard  was  coined  into  forty-four  pounds  ten  shillings  by  tale;  viz. 
into  rose-nobles  at  thirty  shillings  a-piece,  spur-rials  at  fifteen  shillings,  or  angels  at  ten  shillings  each.  A 
pound  weight  of  crown  gold,  of  twenty-two  carats  fine,  into  forty-one  pounds  by  tale;  viz.,  into  units  at 
twenty  shillings,  double-crowns  at  ten  shillings,  or  British  crowns  at  five  shillings  a-piece. 

A  pound  of  silver,  of  the  old  standard,  into  sixty-two  shillings  by  tale  ;  namely,  into  crowns,  half-crowns, 
shillings,  half-shillings,  twopences,  pence,  and  halfpence." 

Thus  far  from  Lowndes,  but  Leake  has  added  the  following  circumstances  : — 

The  master  was  to  make  of  every  hundred  weight  of  silver  four  pounds  weight  of  small  monies,  viz. : 
two  pounds  weight  of  twopences,  one  pound  and  a  lialf  of  pence,  and  half  a  pound  of  halfpence.  The  king 
was  to  take  for  coinage,  out  of  every  pound  of  gold,  fifteen  shillings  ;  of  which  the  master  was  to  have  six 
shillings  for  fine  gold,  and  six  shillings  and  five-pence  for  crown  gold,  for  all  expenses  about  the  same, 
paying  to  the  moniers  two  shillings  :  so  there  remained  to  the  king,  upon  every  pound  coined,  nine  shillings 
sterling  upon  fine,  and  eight  shillings  and  seven-pence  upon  crown  gold  ;  and  to  the  merchant  forty-three 
pounds  fifteen  shillings.  And  out  of  every  pound  of  silver  the  king  was  to  have  two  shillings  ;  out  of  which 
to  the  master,  fourteen-pence,  whereof  the  moniers  were  to  have  eight-pence ;  so  remained  to  the  king  ten- 
pence,  and  to  the  bringers  three  pounds.  And  the  master  was  allowed,  for  remedy  of  fine  gold,  the  eighth 
part  of  a  carat;  for  crown  gold,  one-sixth  part  of  a  carat;  and  for  silver,  two  pennyweights  of  silver.  And, 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  price,  the  moniers  were  to  be  allowed  one  penny  of  every  pound  of  silver  in 
tale,  for  the  better  sizing  thereof,  so  long  as  the  monies  were  well  forged  and  coined ;  and  out  of  the  king's 
profits  were  to  be  paid  the  salaries,  diet,  and  fees,  to  the  respective  ofEcers,  reparation  of  houses,  and  other 
incidents.^ 

1627.  That  practice,  so  ruinous  to  the  coinage,  of  culling  out  the  more  weighty  monies,^  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  them  to  bullion,  was,  it  seems,  about  this  time,  carried  to  an  alarming  extent;  so  as  not 
only  to  produce  a  scarcity  of  money,  but  also  to  render  that  which  remained  too  feeble,  and  to  raise  the  price 
of  silver  above  that  allowed  by  the  mint.     In  consequence,  none  could  be  brought  thither  but  at  a  loss. 

This  pernicious  practice  had  been  greatly  encouraged,  by  the  government  having  connived,  for  a  length 
of  time,  at  the  liberty  which  certain  goldsmiths  had  usurped  of  acting  as  exchangers,  and  of  buying  and 
selling  all  manner  of  bullion  of  gold  and  silver,  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  divers  acts  of  parliament,  etc. 
To  check  these  abuses,  the  king  declared,  by  proclamation  on  the  25th  of  Maj',  in  his  third  year,  that  he 
had  constituted  and  appointed  Henry  earl  of  Holland  to  the  ofBce  of  his  changes,  exchanges,  and  outchanges, 
wheresoever,  within  the  realms  of  England  and  Ireland  and  the  dominion  of  Wales,  to  exercise  the  same  by 
himself,  or  by  such  sufficient  deputies  as  he  would  answer  for. 

And  all  persons,  except  the  said  earl,  etc.  were  forbidden  to  exchange  or  buy  any  bullion  or  coin  within 
three  miles  of  the  city  of  London,  after  the  24th  day  of  June,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his  majesty's  dominions 
after  the  29th  day  of  September  next  ensuing. 


'  Pat.  2  Charles  I.  p.  13.  n.  15.  dors.  Bymer,  xviii.  p.  752. 
The  last  clause  contains  the  only  notice  which  is  taken  of  that 
commission  of  the  14th  of  August. 


'  Lowndes,  p.  54.  '  Leake,  p.  298. 

*  For  whicli   they  gave  two  shillings,  and  sometimes  three 
shillingSj  the  hundred  pounds.     \_Leake,  p.  300]. 
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And  it  was  commanded,  that  no  person,  other  than  as  aforesaid,  should  give  or  receive,  for  the  exchang- 
ing of  any  of  the  coins  then  current,  or  which  should  hereafter  be  made  the  current  coins  of  the  realm,  more 
than  the  said  coins  should  be  current  for.  And  all  persons  were  commanded  to  observe  and  keep  the 
following  articles  and  ordinances,  as  they  would  answer  the  same  at  their  uttermost  peril : — 

1.  The  first  article  enforced  the  proclamation  of  the  11th  of  June,  in  the  20th  year  of  the  late  king, 
against  the  exportation  of  coin. 

2.  The  second  enforced  the  Statute  of  York,  9  Edward  III.  cap.  6,  9,  and  10. 

3.  The  third  commanded  that  no  goldsmith,  finer,  etc.  should  melt,  etc.  any  coins,  or  cull  for  the  purpose 
of  melting,  exporting,  or  altering  the  coins. 

4.  The  fourth,  that  no  person  should  take  for  exchange,  etc.  more  than  the  prices  allowed  at  the  mint 
or  exchange. 

5.  The  fifth,  to  enforce  the  statute  of  the  18th  of  Elizabeth,'  for  the  reformation  of  abuses  in  goldsmiths, 
ordered,  that  every  goldsmith,  upon  sale,  should  value  apart  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the  fashion  and  work- 
manship, and  should  give  the  buyer  a  ticket,  subscribed  with  his  name  or  mark,  containing  the  day  of  sale, 
weight  of  the  plate,  and  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  apart,  and  the  value  of  the  fashion  apart,  by  which 
might  appear  at  what  rate  the  one  and  the  other  were  valued  or  rated,  whereby  no  fraud  or  deceit  could  be 
made  to  the  said  statute ;  and  that  the  buyer,  selling  the  same  again,  might  know  what  to  demand  for  the 
same  at  the  king's  exchange  or  mint. 

6.  The  sixth,  in  order  to  bring  to  the  mint  all  gold  money  current  in  the  realm  being  clipped,  washed, 
or  by  any  other  means  unlawfully  diminished,  or  lacking  of  the  just  weight  thereof,  commanded  that  it 
should  not  be  received  otherwise  than  according  to  the  rates  expressed,  and  with  the  allowance  of  the  reme- 
dies set  down  in  divers  proclamations  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  the  late  king.=  And  that  all  pieces  which 
should  want  more  than  the  remedies  therein  allowed  should  be  decried  down  and  uncurrent;  and  if  any 
should  be  offered  in  payment,  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  person  to  whom  it  M-as  offered  to  brand  it,  by  striking 
a  hole  through  it,  and  presently  afterward  to  return  it  to  the  owner ;  which  pieces,  so  branded,  it  was  his 
majesty's  pleasure  should  be  brought  to  his  exchange  or  mint,  there  again  to  be  molten  and  converted  into  coin. 

7.  The  seventh  article  stated,  that  it  was  impossible  but  that  the  rates  and  prices  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
mint  and  exchanges  would  be  exceeded,  and  the  same  not  to  be  prevented,  so  long  as  way  should  or  might 
be  given  for  the  bringing  in,  selling,  or  venting  of  any  false,  deceitful,  or  counterfeit  gold  or  silver,  plate, 
etc.  etc.,  or  other  manufactures,  being  not  made,  wrought,  or  sold,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  mint,  or 
the  goldsmiths'  hall,  contrary  to  divers  laws,  etc.  It  therefore  ordained,  that  no  such  should  be  made  or  sold 
less  in  fineness  than  the  money  of  England. 

It,  however,  further  declared,  that  nothing  was  thereby  intended  to  prevent  merchants  importing  bullion, 
or  any  of  the  king's  subjects  having  any  gold  or  silver  found  within  the  realm,  from  bringing  the  same  to 
the  exchange  or  mint,  there  to  be  molten  into  coin,  at  their  choice ;  but  that  no  goldsmith,  under  pretence 
of  being  factor  to  such  merchant,  should  buy,  etc.  or  bring  to  the  mint,  such  bullion,  but  after  the  time 
limited  should  carry  it  to  the  exchange,  there  to  be  sold  and  exchanged. 

It  also  ordered,  that  all  goldsmiths  should  exercise  their  trade  as  heretofore,  but  not  buy  at  a  rate  above 
the  mint,  nor  purchase,  etc.  any  foreign  species  of  money,  or  other  bullion,  imported  or  found  within  his 
majesty's  dominions,  all  which  it  was  his  pleasure  should  be  brought  to  the  mint  or  exchange,  to  be  con- 
verted into  coin. 

The  penalties  for  offending  against  these  articles  were,  forfeiture  according  to  the  statute,  and  censures 
in  the  Star-chamber. 

Persons  who  offended,  and  afterwards  discovered  other  offenders,  were  to  be  freed  from  their  own 
forfeitures,  etc.  and  to  receive  part  of  the  forfeiture  on  such  discovery,  as  if  they  had  never  offended.  Part 
of  the  forfeiture  due  to  the  king  might  likewise  be  given  to  the  informer,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commis- 
sioners.^ 

'  Chapter  xv.  I  '  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

^  The  remedies  allowed  in  the  proclamation  of  July  31,  1619.       I 
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By  a  patent  and  indenture  of  the  twentj'-second  of  August,i  it  appears  that  the  Earl  of  Holland  was 
made  keeper  of  the  exchanges  between  Ireland  and  England,  for  the  term  of  thirty-one  years,  and  that  he 
was  thereby  bound  to  exchange  any  sums  of  money  brought  to  his  oiEce,  to  be  remitted  to  and  from  England 
and  Ireland,  at  a  reasonable  premium,  not  exceeding  sixpence  in  every  twenty  shillintrs.^ 

1628.  This  year  was  memorable  for  the  great  improvement  which  took  place  in  the  workmanship  of 
the  coins.  The  merit  of  this  must  be  ascribed  to  a  foreign  artist,  Nicholas  Brior,  a  native  of  Loraine  and 
sometime  graver-general  of  the  monies  in  France,  who  quitted  that  kingdom  in  disgust,  and  offered  his 
services  to  the  king.  His  majesty,  whose  taste  in  the  fine  arts  is  admitted  even  by  those  who  do  not  think 
highly  of  him  as  a  monarch, ^  immediately  gave  him  great  encouragement.  He  was  made  a  denizen,  and 
by  letters  patent,  dated  upon  the  2(ith  of  December,  was  authorized  to  frame  and  engrave  the  first  desio-ns 
and  effigies  of  the  king's  image,  in  such  sizes  and  forms  as  should  serve  in  all  sorts  of  coins  of  o-o'd  and  silver. •• 

He  proposed  to  work  the  monies  of  gold  and  silver  with  instruments  and  presses  remaiuino-  in  his  hands 
whereby  he  could  make  and  press  the  money  into  a  more  perfect  roundness,  weight,  figure,  and  impression, 
and  with  less  charge,  than  by  the  ordinary  way  of  hammering  then  used;^  whereupon  his  majesty  was 
pleased,  by  warrant  dated  on  the  11th  of  February,  1629,  to  refer  the  same  for  trial  at  Briot's  own  charo-es, 
the  oflScers  of  the  mint  furnishing  him  with  convenient  lodgings  in  the  mint,  and  deliverino-  to  him  cold  and 
silver,  to  be  converted  into  several  sorts  of  gold  and  silver  money,  as  appointed  by  the  indenture  of  the 
mint,  then  subsisting."* 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1631,  his  majesty  appointed  commissioners  to  examine  and  \-iew  his  trial  and 
proofs,  intending  the  monies  so  made  by  him  should  have  current  course,  as  the  other  money  made  by  the 
ordinary  way  of  the  hammer.  And  whereas  as  first  he  was  only  to  have  a  month's  time  to  teach  and 
exercise  his  men  in  the  working  of  monies,  the  time  was  prolonged,  to  make  trial  of  his  experience,  until  the 
king  should  signify  his  pleasure  to  the  contrary.''  Afterwards  he  had  granted  to  him,  upon  the  27th  of 
January,  1633,  the  office  of  one  of  the  chief  engravers  of  the  irons  for  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
during  pleasure.*      He  likewise  graved  the  stamps  for  the  Scotish  money." 

Mr.  Leake  thinks  that  he  was  not  fully  employed  in  the  English  mint  until  his  return  from  Scotland, 
the  first  stamp  for  silver  money  bearing  date  in  1635  ;'"  and  Mr.  Folkes  inclines  to  believe  that  he  struck 
coins  in  1629,  and  1631  or  32,  and  that  some  of  following  years  were  taken  from  his  designs."  But  it  is 
certain  that  he  coined  English  money  at  an  earlier  period  than  even  that  which  is  assigned  by  Mr.  Folkes, 
for  a  half-crown  is  known,  with  his  name  and  the  date  of  the  year  1628.'^  Snelling  dates  his  first  appoint- 
ment on  the  16th  of  December,  1628.'^ 

1629.  It  is  said  that  a  mint  was  erected  at  York,  when  the  great  Earl  of  Strafford  was  president  of  the 
north,  which  office  he  entered  upon  about  the  beginning  of  this  year ;  if  so,  the  pieces  which  were  minted 
there  in  this  reign  are  posterior  to  tbat  time,  and  were  not  improbably  coined,  some  of  them  at  least,  when 
the  king  was  at  York,  in  his  magnificent  and  memorable  progress  into  Scotland,  in  tlie  year  16.33." 

'  This  date  must  be  incorrect,  as  the  preceding  proclamation,  i  '   Foltes,  p.  14S.      He  attended  the  king  in  his  progress  into 

which  was  dated  upon  the  25lh  of  May,  announced  the  appoint-  I       Scotland  in   l&iS,    where  he    engraved  a  curious    medal    for  the 

ment  of  the  Earl  of  Holland.  .       king's  coronation  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  ISth  of  June  in  that  year. 

Simon,  p.  46.  Some  specimens  of  it  have  an  inscription  on  the  edge,  denoting 

'  The  author  of  that  severe  tract  which  is  entitled,   "  The  tliat  it  was  coined  of  gold  found  in   Scotland,  and  engraved  by 

None-such  Charles  his  Character,"  admits  "his  general  inclination  Briot   at  Edinburgh.     See  an    engraving   of  it   in  the  Medaltic 

to  all  arts  and  sciences,  and  his  excelling  so  far  in  them,  as  that  he  |       History  of  England,  plate  xv.  No.  19. 
might  have  got  a  livelihood  by  them,"  p.  1S9.  >o  Leake,  p.  312.  "  Folkes,  p.  SO. 

'   Symer,  six.  p.  40.  I  la  See  Silver  Coins,  Plate  xxii.  No.  2. 

'  Leake,  p.  .310.    says   that  Briot    pretended  to  be  the   first  ,  Le  Blanc's   account   of  the   opposition  which  was  made  to 

inventor  of  the  mill.     But  qu.  ?  as  Le  Blanc  spe.iks  of  the  new  I       Briofs  attempt  to  introduce  again  the  use  of  the  mill  into  the 


invention  as  being  nothing  more  than  the  stamping  the  edge  at  the 
same  time  that  the  obverse  and  reverse  were  struck.  \  Traite  Hisi. 
des  Monnoyes  de  France,  p.  30.3]. 

«  Leake,  p.  311. 

'  Pat.  7  Charles  I.  p.  20.  m.  4J  dors.     Symer,  xis.  p.  287.  '■■    View  of  tie  Silver  Coin,  p.  -37. 

'  Rymer.  xix.  p.  526.     See  Leake,  p.  310.  ,  "  Folkes,  p.  37. 


French  mints,  contains  a  curious  instance  of  the  lengths  to  which 
party  or  personal  prejudice  has  sometimes  been  carried,  even  to 
the  rejection  of  useful  inventions.  [  Traile  Hist,  des  Monnoyes  de 
France,  p.  302.] 
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1630.  About  this  year  the  Lord  Cottington  made  a  most  advantageous  contract  with  the  king  of  Spain, 
for  the  bringing  in  silver  from  Spain  in  English  bottoms,  and  for  landing  the  silver  at  Dover;  one-third 
part  thereof  to  be  coined  at  the  mint,  and  the  other  two  parts,  by  licence  from  the  king  and  his  privy  council, 
to  be  transported  at  the  will  of  the  importer.  This  contract  was  made  by  virtue  of  a  commission  under  the 
great  seal;  and  above  ten  millions  of  silver  were  coined  upon  it  from  1630  to  1643.' 

1631.  From  the  minutes  of  proceedings  in  the  Star-chamber,  in  Hilary  term  the  sixth  of  the  king,  it 
appears  that  the  counterfeiters  of  farthing  tokens  sold  them  at  twenty-four,  twenty-five,  or  twenty-six 
shillings  in  farthings,  for  twenty-shillings  in  current  money.'' 

The  errors  and  abuses  which  existed  in  the  money-weights  called  at  this  time  loudly  for  redress. 
Many  of  them,  which  were  in  common  use  (although  they  were  marked  with  the  king's  ensign),  were  too 
heavy,  and  others  too  light,  so  that  men  bought  and  received  by  one  weight,  and  sold  and  delivered  by 
another. 

163'2.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  notice  was  given  by  proclamation  on  the  20th  of  December  in  this 
year,  that  his  majesty  had  taken  into  his  own  bands  the  making,  assizing,  and  issuing  the  said  counterpoises 
or  weights,  with  grains  and  half-grains;  and  the  weights  wherewith  the  money  of  gold  should  be  poised 
after  the  26th  of  January  following  should  be  made  of  a  circular  form,  with  certain  marks  thereon,  by 
which  they  might  be  easily  known  from  the  weights  which  were  formerly  used;^  and  that  they  should  be  of 
the  full  and  just  size  according  to  the  true  weights  of  the  gold  monies,  and  the  grains  and  half-grains  to  be 
apart  by  themselves,  to  show  the  remedies  and  abatements  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  that  none  of  them 
should  be  made  vith  the  remedies  and  abatements  purposely  taken  off  (commonly  called  blanck  weights). 
And  further,  that  his  majesty  had  committed  the  care  of  making  and  assizing  those  coiniterpoises  and 
weights  to  Sir  Thomas  Aylesbury,  baronet,^  one  of  the  masters  of  requests,  who  was  to  have  in  readiness, 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  sufficient  numbers  of  the  said  counterpoises,  etc.,  exactly  and  diligently  made 
and  sized,  to  furnish  his  majesty's  subjects,  by  the  26th  of  January  next  following,  to  be  issued  at  a  reason- 
able price. 

And  it  was  ordered  that  all  chief  officers  in  cities,  etc.  etc.  should,  with  all  convenient  speed,  provide 
one  pair  to  be  kept  within  such  city,  etc.  etc.,  that  such  as  would,  might  have  access  to  the  same,  for  dis- 
cerning the  true  weights  of  the  money  of  gold. 

Also  that  no  person  should  use  any  other  after  the  aforesaid  26th  of  January. 

That  no  one  should  make  or  counterfeit  them,  on  pain  of  punishment. 

That  none  should  be  compelled  to  use  any  other  weights.'* 

And  that  all  judges,  etc.  should  attend  to  the  execution  of  the  premises,  and,  upon  complaint,  proceed 
in  the  high  court  of  Star-chamber,  or  elsewhere.^ 

There  was  at  that  time,  according  to  Rushworth,  such  plenty  of  gold  in  the  kingdom,  and  such  scarcity 
of  silver,  that  the  drovers  and  farmers,  who  brought  their  cattle  to  be  sold  in  Smithfield,  would  ordinarily 
make  their  bargain  to  be  paid  in  silver,  and  not  in  gold  ;  and  people  did  commonly  give  twopence,  and 
sometimes  more,  to  get  twenty  shillings  in  silver  for  the  exchange  of  a  twenty-shilling  piece  in  gold  of  full 
weight. 

In  and  about  London  and  Westminster,  as  well  as  in  other  parts,  most  people  carried  gold  scales  in 
their  pockets,  to  weigh  gold  on  all  occasions,  and  had  them  from  the  office  for  that  purpose  erected.' 


'    Violcfs  Appeal  to  Caesar,  p.  24. 

-  Rushivorth^s  Hisl.  Collections,  pt.  ii,  vol.  ii.       App.  p.  33. 

'  The  weight  for  the  five-shilling  piece  (which  is  the  only  one 
that  I  have  seen)  has  on  one  side  the  king's  bust,  in  armour, 
crowned,  with  flowing  hair,  a  love-lock,  and  a  falling  laced  band. 
About  it,  CAROL  REX.  Beneath  the  bust  a  small-capital  b,  with  a 
point  on  each  side  of  it. 

On  the  other  side  s  under  a  crown.  The  v  between  two 
small  lozenges.  On  one  side  of  the  s  a  point,  and  on  the  other 
the  B  and  two  points  as  before.  It  is  of  good  workmanship;  pro- 
bably by  Briot,  whose  mark  it  appears  to  bear. 


*  Aylesbury's  patent  was  dated  on  the  20th  of  October,  8th 
Charles  I.  and  was  for  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  for  life,  at 
the  yearly  rent  of  twenty  shillings.  Authority  was  given  him  to 
enter  any  place,  with  the  assistance  of  a  constable,  to  search  for 
false  weights  and  balances,  and  to  seize  the  same  as  forfeited  to  the 
king.      [Pat.  8  Charles  I.  pt.  1.  m.  8.      Bymer,  xix.  p.  390]. 

^  Was  not  this  clause  unnecessary,  as  the  use  of  any  other 
weights  had  been  already  absolutely  forbidden? 

*  Proclamation  in  the  libr.iry  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
'  Rushworth' s  Hist.  Collecliotu,  ipaH  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
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Of  this  abundance  of  gold  the  East  India  Company  sought  to  make  advantage. 

A  license  had  been  granted  to  them  by  the  late  king,  to  export  yearly  foreign  silver  to  the  amount  of 
not  more  than  100,000/.  They,  however,  discovered  that  gold  was  more  in  request  than  silver,  in  the 
parts  to  which  they  traded,  and  therefore  petitioned  the  king,  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  transport 
yearly  such  foreign  gold  as  their  occasions  required ;  which  privilege  was  granted  to  them  under  certain 
conditions;  viz.  that  they  might  export  foreign  gold  to  the  amount  of  40,000/.,  as  part  of  the  100,000/., 
according  to  their  license,  without  any  custom,  etc.  And,  in  case  they  should  not  be  able  to  purchase  so 
much  foreign  gold,  they  had  permission  to  make  up  that  sum  with  English  gold,  any  statute,  etc.  notwith- 
standing. But  in  consideration  of  this  favour,  they  were  to  forbear  to  export  so  much  silver  out  of  the  sum 
of  100,000/.  as  the  said  gold  exported  by  them  should  amount  to.  All  the  gold  and  silver  exported  was  to 
be  entered  at  the  Custom-house. i 

In  the  parliament  which  was  holden  at  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  day  of  June,  163-3,  the  interest  of  money 
was  reduced  from  ten  per  cent,  to  eight;  the  alteration  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  date 
of  the  act.'' 

16.33.  By  a  proclamation,  which  was  issued  about  Michaelmas  in  this  year,  the  counterfeiters  of 
farthing  tokens,  and  the  makers  of  instruments  for  that  purpose,  were^  upon  conviction,  to  be  fined  100/. 
a-piece,  to  be  set  on  the  pillory  in  Cheapside,  and  from  thence  whipped  through  the  streets  to  Old  Bride- 
well, and  there  to  be  received  and  kept  to  work;  and,  if  ever  they  were  enlarged  from  thence,  then  to  find 
sureties  for  their  good  behaviour.^ 

1634.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  related  above,  from  Rushworth,  as  to  the  common  usao-e  of  the 
gold  weights,  it  should  seem  either  that  the  practice  was  not  so  general  as  he  has  represented  it  to  be,  or 
that  the  weights  were  again  counterfeited  as  they  had  been  before ;  for  on  the  5th  of  May  in  this  year,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  enforce,  by  a  new  proclamation,  the  execution  of  the  provisions  contained  in  that 
which  was  issued  upon  the  20th  of  December,  1632.^ 

Complaints  having  been  made  from  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  concerning  the  stop  and  refusal  of 
farthing  tokens,  the  court  of  Star-chamber  took  the  same  into  consideration  upon  the  20th  of  June,  when  it 
was  found  that  they  proceeded  as  well  from  the  abuse  in  counterfeiting  the  same,  as  in  causino-  them  to  pass 
in  payments,  and  for  commodities,  and  for  wages  to  workmen  and  labourers,  in  greater  quantities  than  were 
intended.  The  court,  therefore,  thought  fit  to  publish  part  of  a  decree  which  had  been  made  in  that  court, 
upon  the  25th  of  the  preceding  month  of  April,  in  a  cause  wherein  Sir  Francis  Crane,  knight,  was  plaintifl"", 
against  William  Hawkes  and  others,  for  making  and  venting  counterfeit  farthing  tokens. 

This  part  of  the  decree  concerned  the  regulation  of  those  tokens  in  future,  and  ordered  that  no  one 
should  pay  above  two-pence  in  farthings  to  any  other  person  at  any  one  time;  and  declared  it  to  be  unlawful 
to  force  such  farthing  tokens  upon  any  poor  labourers  or  workmen,  or  other  persons,  in  any  payments  either 
of  great  or  small  sums. 

This  regulation  was  become  absolutely  necessary,  as  many  poor  labourers  had  been  compelled  to  take 
their  whole  week's  wages  in  farthings,  by  those  who  bought  great  quantities,  at  low  rates,  to  make  advan- 
tage thereby.* 

The  court  also  declared  it  to  be  unlawful  for  anj'  person  to  buy,  or  barter  for,  any  farthintrs,  at  or  for 
any  lesser  rate  than  they  were  usually  vented  by  his  majesty's  patentees,  and  that  the  court  was  resolved 
to  punish  the  offenders  severely.  And  it  withal  held  fit,  and  desired,  that  his  majesty  should  be  moved  to 
declare  and  command  the  same  by  his  proclamation,  to  be  published  throughout  the  kingdom.  That  so  the 
true  use  of  the  farthing  tokens,  which  were  intended  for  the  good  of  the  poor,  might  be  continued,  and  the 
abuses  either  prevented  or  punished.* 

>  Pat.  8  Charles  I.  p.  II,  m.  10.     Rymer,  six.  p.  386. 

'  Scolish  Acts,  first  Parliament  of  Charles  I.,  chap.  21. 
"  Anent  the  Amwel  of  eight  to  be  taken  of  ilk  hundred  in  lime 
to  come  alennerly,  suspending  tlie  same  for  three  years,  and  in  the 
interim,  two  of  ten  to  be  payed  for  the  said  space  to  his  majestie." 

'  Ruihirorth't  Historical  Collections,  part  ii.  toI.  i.  p.  SOi 


'  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

'  With  these  facts  before  them,  it  is  rather  extraordinary  that 
the  court  of  Star-chamber  should  never  have  suspected  that  it  was 
impolitic  to  give  currency  to  coins  which  trere  liable  to  such  abuses. 

'  In  the  library  of  the  Society  of  .Antiquaries.  See  also 
Rushworth's  Historical  Collections,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  251. 
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On  the  16th  of  September  following,  a  proclamation  was  published  at  Dublin,  by  the  Lord-deputy 
Wentworth  and  the  council,  containing  the  provisions  of  this  decree,'  and  giving  notice  that  whosoever 
should  bring  any  sum  for  lawful  farthings  unto  Edward  Lake,  agent  for  the  patentees,  resident  in  Dublin, 
he  would  pay  to  him  the  like  sum  in  silver.  And  it  further  declared,  that  if  any  person  should  counterfeit 
any  of  the  said  farthing  tokens,  or  should  bring,  or  cause  to  be  brought,  into  the  kingdom,  any  such  counter- 
feit tokens,  or  should  utter  them,  knowing  them  to  be  counterfeit,  then  such  person  so  offending  should 
receive  such  censure,  by  loss  of  ears,  or  other  corporal  punishment,  as  by  the  court  of  Castle-chamber  there 
should  be  thought  meet. 

And  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  all  mayors,  etc.,  and  they  were  thereby  commanded,  to  apprehend  all 
persons  whom  they  should  probably  suspect  to  be  such  counterfeiters,  and  also  to  seize  upon  all  such  coun- 
terfeit farthings,  and  engines  or  instruments  for  making  and  forging  the  same,  and  to  break  in  pieces  and 
utterly  deface  them.  And  lastly,  all  his  majesty's  loving  subjects  were  thereby  required  to  apprehend,  and 
bring  before  some  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace,  all  such  persons  as  they  should  know,  or  probably 
suspect  of  having  counterfeited,  etc.,  and  the  said  justices  were  commanded  to  commit  to  the  next  shire  gaol 
such  offenders  so  taken,  there  to  remain  until  they  should  put  in  security  to  answer  the  said  offences  in  the 
Castle-chamber,  which  bonds,  together  with  the  examinations  taken  concerning  the  offenders,  the  justices 
were  required,  from  time  to  time,  monthly,  to  return  to  his  majesty's  attorney-general,  together  with  the 
names  of  such  of  the  offenders  as,  for  want  of  security,  remained  in  prison.^ 

On  the  3d  of  December  following,  a  committee  of  the  Irish  parliament  for  a  free  conference  having 
been  appointed,  to  consider  the  transportation  of  foreign  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  kingdom,  to  France 
and  Spain,  Sir  George  Ratcliffe,  and  the  rest  of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  attended  in  the 
room  appointed,  when  the  lords,  being  in  the  upper  House,  came  forth  and  took  their  places.  Sir  George 
Ratcliffe  then,  assisted  by  Mr.  Patrick  Darcy  and  others,  made  a  learned  and  eloquent  discourse,  in  which 
was  set  forth  how  many  mints  were  anciently  in  the  kingdom ;  how  that,  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  I. 
the  king  had  3,000/.  per  annum  profit  by  the  mint,  which  was  9,000Z.  in  value  at  that  time ;  that,  the 
mint  continued  until  about  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VL  ;  and  that,  for  many  weighty  reasons,  con- 
ducing to  the  honour  and  profit  of  the  king  and  his  dominion  of  Ireland,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  commons, 
that  their  lordships  would  join  with  them  in  moving  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
cause  a  mint  to  be  erected  and  set  up ;  and,  if  their  lordships  approved  thereof,  that  a  touch  be  thought  on, 
which  would  be  wished  to  be  the  same  as  in  England ;  and  whether  it  would  be  fit  and  likely  to  be  set  up 
at  the  king's  charge,  or  at  the  charge  of  such  as  would  undertake  the  same ;  and  if  it  should  be  thought  fit, 
they  might  be  humble  suitors,  that  his  majesty  might  be  pleased  to  declare  himself. 

On  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  a  committee  of  the  commons  was  admitted  into  the  house  of  lords, 
and  Sir  George  Ratcliffe,  assisted  by  divers  others  of  the  house  of  commons,  approached  the  bar,  and 
delivered  a  petition  touching  a  mint  and  assay  to  be  set  up.  The  committee  departed,  and  the  lord  chan- 
cellor reported  the  petition  to  the  lords,  and  moved  that  the  same  should  be  presented  to  the  lord-deputy  as 
the  joint  act  of  both  Houses. 

It  was  accordingly  presented,  and  the  lord  chancellor  declared  (from  the  lord-deputy)  to  the  lords 
and  commons,  that  his  lordship  had  perused  it,  and  would  give  it  the  best  furtherance  he  could. ^  The 
petition  was,  in  consequence,  transmitted  to  the  king,  who  was  pleased  to  grant  their  request,  and  to  order 
an  indenture  to  be  drawn  for  that  service,  buildings  to  be  erected,  and  such  other  preparations  to  be  made 
as  might  tend  to  the  perfecting  of  that  business. 

It  appears  from  a  letter  of  the  lords  of  the  council  in  England  to  the  lord-deputy  and  council,  that 
some  steps  had  been  taken  to  forward  the  scheme,  and  that  draughts  of  an  indenture,  and  other  papers, 
relating  to  it,  had  been  delivered  to  Lord  Wentworth.  It  was  thereby  agreed,  that  gold  and  silver  money 
should  be  struck  of  the  same  standard  with  those  of  England  for  weight  and  allay,  and  of  such  species  and 
with  such  impressions  and  stamps  as  his  majesty  should  direct,  or  as  the  lord -deputy  and  council  should 

'   The  former  part  of  the  proclamation  is  in  the  precise  words      I  •  Proclamation.     Simon's  Irish  Coins,  Appendix,  No.  xxxvii. 

of  the  decree.  |  '  Simon.    Appendix,  No.  xxviii. 
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think  fit,  so  as  they  should  be  of  an  impression  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  monies  of  England ;   but 
through  the  calamities  of  the  times  this  beneficial  project  came  to  nothing.' 

1635.  On  the  7th  of  April,  a  special  commission  was  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  and  others,  for 
the  inquiry  and  finding  out  of  abuses  committed  by  goldsmiths  and  others  trading  in  gold. 

°  It  stated  that  great  waste  of  gold  and  silver  was  occasioned  by  refining  and  reducing  those  metals  above 
the  fineness  of  the  standard ;  by  reason  of  which  they  were  sold  at  much  higher  rates  than  either  the  mint  or 
exchange  could  allow ;  and  that  sundry  other  abuses  were  committed  in  the  buying  of  plate,  ofttimes  stolen 
either  from  the  king  or  his  subjects,  and  also  in  exporting  gold  and  silver  from  the  realm. 

The  commissioners,  therefore,  were  authorized  to  make  the  proper  inquiries  for  discovering  these 
abuses,  and  for  bringing  the  ofl^enders  to  condign  punishment.'^ 

1635-6.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  upon  the  18th  of  January  following,  to  restrain  the  consumption 
of  the  coin  and  bullion  of  the  realm,  and  the  deceitful  making  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  to  regulate  the 
same  for  the  time  to  come.  For  these  purposes  commissioners  were  appointed  to  see  the  laws  well  executed, 
and  it  was  forbidden  to  melt  or  use  any  coins  except  foreign  ;  and  gold  and  silver  thread  was  commanded 
to  be  sealed.^ 

On  the  26th,  a  commission  passed  the  seal  for  the  appointment  of  persons  to  carry  into  execution  the 
provisions  of  the  foregoing  proclamation ;  with  power  to  commit  those  who  should  refuse  to  give  answer  to 
such  interrogatories  as  the  commissioners  should  see  fit  to  put  to  them.* 

Great  quantities  of  counterfeit  farthing  tokens  being  at  this  time  in  circulation,  it  was  declared  by 
proclamation,  dated  upon  the  1st  of  March,  that  no  farthing  tokens  should  be  paid  or  received,  in  England 
or  Ireland,  except  such  as  had  been  made,  or  should  hereafter  be  made,  by  the  late  king,  or  by  his  present 
majesty.  And  that  if  any  of  them  should  be  counterfeited,  or  any  counterfeit  tokens,  or  any  copper  pieces 
made  for  the  use  of  the  realm  of  Scotland,  or  any  foreign  parts,  should  be  vented  or  used,  then  in  all  such 
eases  the  persons  willingly  or  knowingly  oSending  therein  should  be  proceeded  against  according  to  the 
laws,  and  as  transgressors  of  his  majesty's  authority  and  royal  prerogative. 

It  was  also  declared  to  be  illegal  to  compel  any  persons  to  take  any  farthing  tokens  against  their  will. 
And  to  the  end  that  those  hereafter  to  be  made  might  be  distinguished  from  such  as  were  counterfeited, 
directions  were  given  to  Henry  lord  Matravers,  and  Sir  Francis  Crane,  knt.,  chancellor  of  the  most  noble 
order  of  the  garter  (who  had,  under  his  majesty,  the  care  and  management  of  that  business),  that  tliey 
should  cause  the  said  farthing  tokens  to  be  made  with  such  a  distinction  of  brass  as  would  readily  make  them 
known  from  all  others,^  and  thereby  free  the  people  from  being  any  longer  deceived. 

The  proclamation  authorized  these  tokens  to  pass  within  the  realms  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dominion  of  Wales,  for  the  value  of  farthings,  to  be  used  only  for  exchange  in  small  sums,  for  the  ease  and 
convenience  of  those  who  should  be  willing  to  accept  the  same.  And  it  was  likewise  ordered,  that  the  said 
farthing  tokens,  and  also  those  formerly  made,  either  by  the  late  king  or  by  his  present  majesty,  should  be 
from  time  to  time  rechanged  into  the  current  money  of  the  said  kingdoms,  for  the  ease  of  those  who  should 
require  such  exchange.  And  all  persons  were  required  to  take  notice  of  the  said  alteration  of  the  farthing 
tokens,  and  also  of  his  majesty's  care  for  the  rechange,  which  it  was  his  will  should  be  so  guided  and 
governed,  that  those  who  received  the  said  tokens  in  the  use  of  their  trades  might  not  be  put  to  loss  thereby, 
nor  yet  any  be  encouraged,  under  hope  of  the  same,  to  get  into  their  hands  greater  proportion  of  the  said 
tokens  tlian  might  well  serve  for  their  necessary  use  and  occasions.'' 

1637.  In  Hilary  term,  this  year,  a  complaint  was  exhibited  in  the  Star-chamber,  by  Sir  John  Bankes, 
knt.,  attorney-general,  against  Henry  Futter,  Henry  Sweeting,  Peter  Hern,  John  Terry,  Arnold  Brames, 
Isaac  Gold,  Randal  Crew,  Francis  Brogden,  Luke  Lee,  Timothy  Eman,  John  Perryn,  and  Edward 
Vaughan,  for  transporting  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  kingdom  into  foreign  parts,  and  for  culling  out  the 


'  Simon,  p.  46. 

'  Pat  II  Charles  I.  p.  5,  m.  14.  dors.     Rymer,  six.  p.  626. 

^  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 

*  Pat.  11  Charles  I.  p.  9,  m.  4.  dors.      Rymer,  six.  p.  73o. 


^  They  were  accordingly  made  of  copper,  as  before,  with  a 
brass  in  the  centre. 

°  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
See  also,  Pat.  11  Charles  1.  p.  1.  m.  17.     Rymer,  six.  p.  760. 
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weightiest  coins,  and  for  melting  down  his  majesty's  money  into  bullion,  and  for  giving  above  the  prices  of 
his  majesty's  mint  for  gold  and  silver. 

The  attorney-general  waved,  for  the  present,  the  charge  of  having  given  more  than  the  mint  prices  for 
gold  and  silver,  and  then  stated  that  the  persons  above  mentioned  had  offended  against  the  proclamation  and 
articles  of  the  25th  of  May  in  the  third  year  of  the  king,  which  prohibited  the  carrying  of  gold  or  silver  out 
of  the  realm,  etc.  etc. 

On  examination,  it  appeared  that  Sweeting,  Hern,  Terry,  and  Brames,  had  repeatedly  exported  coin. 
That  Eraan's  constant  course,  from  1621  to  1631,  had  been  to  employ  his  servants  to  cull  and  sort  out,  by 
the  baknce,  the  heaviest  shillings  and  sixpences,  and  that  he  afterwards  sold  them  by  the  ounce  at  a  profit 
of  three  per  cent.,  it  being  usual  to  find  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  sixteen  pounds,  or  more,  heavy  in  one  hundred 
pounds.  That  in  the  years  1628,  29,  30,  and  31,  he  culled  300,000/.  a-year,  which  produced  seven  or  eight 
thousand  pounds  heavy  money  yearly ;  part  of  which  he  melted  into  ingots,  and  sold,  and  the  greatest  part, 
to  the  value  of  20,000/.,  he  sold  unmelted.  That  he  gave  to  those  who  furnished  him  with  heavy  culled 
English  money  two,  and  sometimes  three,  shillings  per  cent,  to  have  the  culling  thereof.  That  from  1621 
or  1622,  to  1626,  he  melted  down  5,000/.;  and  from  1626  to  1631,  15,000/.;  his  profit  thereout  amounting 
to  100/. 

That  Fatter  did  buy  light  gold,  and  did  furnish  one  Violet  with  1000/.  thereof,  beyond  the  allowance 
of  great  rates,  knowing  that  he  bought  it  either  to  transport  it  himself,  or  to  furnish  transporters  withal.' 

That  Perryn  bought  heavy  English  coin,  and  melted  it  into  bullion. 

Futter,  Sweeting,  Hern,  Terry,  Brames,  Eman,  and  Perryn,  were  sentenced  to  be  committed  to  the 
Fleet.  Hern,  Terry,  and  Eman,  to  be  fined  2000/.  each;  Brames  1000/.;  Futter  and  Sweeting  500/.  each; 
and  Perryn  100/.  Gould,  Crew,  and  Lee  were  convicted  of  having  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  several  small 
sums  and  quantities  of  rix  dollars  (an  offence  punishable  in  that  court  if  done  without  the  king's  license); 
but  as  it  did  not  clearly  appear  that  they  had  transported  any  large  quantities,  and  as  the  necessities  of 
trade  to  Norway  required  the  carrying  out  some  monies,  the  court  did  forbear  at  that  time  to  censure  them, 
and  they  were  discharged.     Edward  Vaughan  was  dismissed  and  discharged.'' 

Great  inconvenience  having  arisen  from  the  practice  of  reckoning  the  accounts  of  the  king's  revenues  in 
Ireland  by  Irish  money  (or  harps),  which  was  a  fourth  part  less  than  sterling  English,  whereby  it  sometimes 
happened  that  his  majesty's  process  to  sheriffs  being  issued  in  that  manner,  those  officers  in  some  parts 
levied  sterling  English  money  instead  of  Irish,  and  thereby  overcharged  one-fourth  part  more  than  ought  to 
have  been  paid.  In  order  to  obviate  such  abuses,  and  also  the  uncertainty  which  had  sometimes  occurred 
respecting  bonds  and  other  agreements,  it  was  declared  by  proclamation,  on  the  6th  of  April,  that  from  and 
after  the  20th  day  of  March  preceding  the  date  of  the  proclamation,  all  the  accounts,  receipts,  payments, 
and  issues  of  his  majesty's  monies  in  Ireland,  should  pass  and  be  accountable  in  English  money,  and  not  as 
had  been  formerly  used  in  Irish  money,  viz.,  accounting  twelve-pence  sterling  for  sixteen-pence  Irish,  and 
so  pro  rata  for  greater  or  lesser  sums.  And  that  all  records  to  be  made  by,  from,  and  after  the  said  time,  of 
any  of  his  majesty's  monies  or  debts,  and  all  extracts,  of  what  kind  and  nature  soever,  of  any  debts  due 
to  his  majesty,  and  all  surveys,  inquisitions,  and  other  records  whatsoever,  should  be  from  thenceforth 
returned,  and  made  up,  reckoned,  and  accounted  in  English  money,  according  to  the  rate  aforesaid,  and 
not  as  had  been  formerly.  And  that  all  processes,  of  what  nature  soever,  issuing  after  the  same  time,  for 
any  debts  due  to  his  majesty,   should  mention  the  sums  in  English  money,  according  to  the  rate  above 


'  Violet  admits  that  this  charge  was  true,  and  tliat  he  was 
informed  against  in  the  Star-chamber,  and  imprisoned  for  above 
twenty  weeks,  for  refusing  to  answer  to  interrogatories,  and  at  last 
obtained  his  pardon  on  condition  of  discovering  what  transporters, 
etc.  of  bullion  he  knew,  and  on  paying  a  fine  to  the  king's  privy 
purse  of  two  thousand  pounds  in  gold.  \_A  true  Discovery  to  the 
Commons  cf  England  hoa  they   have   been  cheated  of    almost    all 


publications,  that  the  persons  who  were  at  this  time  brought 
before  the  Sur-chamber,  were  accused  and  convicted  bv  him;  that 
he  had  authority  for  that  purpose  from  king  Charles  I.,  by  war- 
rant under  his  hand  and  seal ;  and  that  he  did  this  at  his  own 
charge.  [See  A  true  Discovery  (quoted  above),  p.  46 ;  Appeal  to 
Ceesar,  page  46 ;  and  An  humble  Declaration  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able the  Lords  and  Commons  touching  Transportation  of  Gold  and 


the  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  of  this  Xation,  by  Thomas  Violet;  folio,  Silver,  page  10]. 

London,   16j3,  pages  99  and   101].     He  boasts,  in  some  of  his       I  '   Ru^lmorlh's  Hislorical  Collections,  part  ii.  ro\.  i.  page  350. 
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mentioned ;  and  that  all  reservation  of  rents,  bills,  bonds,  etc.  etc.,  after  the  first  day  of  May  following,  to 
be  made  and  contracted  between  party  and  party,  for  monies,  should  be  understood  and  interpreted  to  be 
English,  though  the  same  should  not  have  the  word  sterling,  or  English,  added  to  them,  and  that  they  should 
be  accordingly  so  adjudged  by  all  his  majesty's  judges,  and  others  whom  it  might  concern,  and  as  often  as 
any  controversy  of  that  kind  should  arise  before  them.' 

On  the  30th  of  Julj'^,  a  mint  was  established  in  the  castle  of  Aberystwith,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan  and 
principality  of  Wales,  for  the  purpose  of  refining  and  coining  the  silver  drawn  from  the  mines  in  that 
principality,  the  coins  to  be  marked  on  both  sides  with  the  feathers,  for  a  clear  difference  from  other  monies. 
The  indenture  with  Mr.  Bushell,  master  and  worker  of  the  mint,  bore  the  same  date,  and  authorized  him 
to  coin  half-crowns,  shillings,  half-shillings,  twopenny  pieces,  and  pennies,  of  the  same  value  as  those 
coined  in  the  Tower  of  London.  And  by  a  commission  dated  on  the  22d  of  October,  he  was  empowered 
to  add  groats,  threepenny  pieces,  and  halfpennies.- 

The  grant  to  Sir  Thomas  Aylesbury,  knt.  (which  bore  date  upon  the  20th  of  October,  1632),  of  the 
oflBce  of  making  and  assizing  the  money  weights,  was,  on  the  12th  of  October  in  this  year,  renewed  to  him 
and  to  his  son  William  Aylesbury.  It  gave  to  them  the  agency  for  the  sole  making,  uttering,  and  vending 
all  counterpoises,  or  weights,  and  grains,  and  for  the  approving  and  allowing  all  balances  for  his  majesty's 
coins  or  money  of  gold,  within  England  and  Ireland,  for  the  term  of  their  lives.^ 

1638.  On  the  21st  of  March,  the  East  India  Company  again  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  export  gold. 
But,  as  in  their  former  petition  of  the  25th  of  September  16.32,  they  stated  that  gold  was  necessary  to  them, 
because  it  was  more  sought  for  than  silver  in  the  East,  so  now  they  assigned  a  totally  different  reason  for 
their  petition ;  namely,  that  royals  of  eight  were  so  scarce  in  the  kingdom  that  they  could  not  furnish  them- 
selves with  such  a  proportion  of  that  species  as  their  occasions  required,  and  therefore  they  prayed  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to  buy  up  20,000/.  of  foreign  or  English  gold,  and  to  export  the  same ;  which  was 
granted  to  them.* 

1639.  In  the  parliament  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  this  year,  the  Scotch  demanded  certain  articles  of 
the  king ;  one  of  which  was,  that  the  coin  should  not  be  meddled  with  but  by  advice  of  parliament  His 
majesty  resisted  this  attempt  to  invade  his  prerogative  in  the  following  terms  :  "  For  the  coin,  it  is  a  prero- 
gative most  peculiar  to  the  crown,  and  none  can  meddle  with  it  but  by  our  consent,  without  incurring  the 
punishment  of  high  treason,  as  it  is  in  all  kingdoms.^ 

16.39-40.  About  this  time  the  house  of  commons  appears  to  have  directed  its  attention  to  the  evils 
which  were  occasioned  by  the  exportation  of  gold;  the  consideration  of  which  was,  on  the  18th  of  March, 
referred  to  a  committee ;  and  Thomas  Violet,  of  London,  goldsmith,  one  who  followed  that  business,  was 
ordered  to  attend  from  time  to  time,  and  to  have  the  privilege  of  the  house  freely  to  come  and  go,  without 
the  molestation  of  any  during  the  dependence  of  that  business;  unless,  upon  any  complaint  against  him  to 
the  house,  it  should  be  otherwise  ordered." 

On  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  it  was  ordered  that  the  four  persons  who  had  been  brought  up  from 
Dover,  by  a  warrant  under  the  Speaker's  hand,  as  witnesses  to  testify  in  the  cause  of  transportation  of  gold, 
should  be  forthwith  freed  from  any  restraint ;  that  they  should  pay  no  fees  as  delinquents,  but  should  enter 
into  bonds  of  1,000/.  a-piece,  without  sureties,  to  appear,  de  die  in  diem,  when  required.' 

for  all  hereafter  is  to  be  understood  after  the  English  accounts, 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound."     \^Essay  on  Irish  Coins,  p.  47]. 

^  Folies,  p.  82.  See  a  more  full  account  in  the  particular 
history  of  the  respective  mints. 

'  Bi/mer,  vol.  xx.  p.  200. 

*  Pat.  14  C.  I.  p.  44.  m.  5.    Rymer,  vol.  xx.  p.  298. 

'  RushwoTth's  Hist,  Collections,  part.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  1027. 

'  Commons  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

'  On  the  30th  of  March  these  four  persons  had  liberty  to  go 
down  into  the  country,  upon  their  occasions,  giving  bond  to  appear 
a  t  five  days'  warning.   [Commons  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 14]. 


*   Proclamation.      Simon's  Appendix,  No.  xlv. 

Simon  says,  that  the  meaning  of  this  proclamation  was  mis- 
understood, some  persons  being  of  opinion  that  all  rents  due  or 
payable  to  the  Crown  before,  ought  to  have  been  paid  since  that 
time,  at  the  rale  of  one  English  shilling  instead  of  twelve-pence 
Irish.  But  surely  those  persons  could  never  have  read  the  pro- 
clamation, which  is  very  clearly  worded  ;  or  if  they  had  read  it, 
and  yet  so  misunderstand  it,  I  question  whether  they  would  be 
much  enlightened  by  the  following  passage,  which  he  quotes  for 
that  purpose,  from  Lord  Stra^ord^s  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  90,  103. 
"  All  accounts  in  the  exchequer,  and  all  payments  upon  contracts 
betwixt  man  and  man.  are  now  reduced  into  sterling  money,  so  as 
hereafter  we  shall  not  need,  for  distinction,  to  add  Irish  or  sterling, 
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1640.  The  king's  necessities  now  became  so  urgent,  that  in  the  month  of  July  he  gave  orders  to  seize 
upon  the  bullion  in  the  mint  at  the  Tower,  which  had  been  brought  from  beyond  sea  to  be  coined  there.' 
This  gave  a  great  alarm  to  the  Spanish  merchants  and  others,  with  which  they  were  obliged  forthwith  to 
acquaint  their  correspondents  and  partners  abroad,  and  they  likewise  made  an  immediate  address  to  his 
majesty,  humbly  declaring,  that  such  an  example  would  for  ever  after  hinder  the  bringing  of  bullion  into 
the  Tower,  and  would  prove  to  his  majesty's  great  prejudice,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  the  coinage  of  bullion, 
but  also  in  his  reputation  (his  faith  being  pledged  for  the  freedom  of  merchants  to  bring  in  their  bullion  to 
the  Tower,  and  freely  to  carry  the  same  out  again).  So  the  result  of  that  day's  debate -at  the  council  was, 
that  the  owners  of  the  bullion  which  had  been  seized,  should  be  desired  to  let  the  king  have  40,000/.  of  it, 
being  the  third  part  of  the  money  in  the  mint,  and  his  majesty  tendered  them  security  for  the  payment 
thereof,  with  interest,  by  his  farmers  of  the  customs,  whose  security  the  merchants  did  accept,  and  accom- 
modated his  majesty  with  the  sum  required,  which  was  afterwards  duly  repaid  to  them;  and  thereupon  the 
council  ordered,  that  the  foreign  post,  which  was  stayed  upon  the  seizure  of  the  mint,  should  be  at  liberty  to 
carry  letters  beyond  seas. 

About  the  same  time  the  king  bought  up  a  large  quantity  of  pepper,  upon  credit,  and  sold  it  again 
immediately  at  a  much  undervalue. 

But  these  ways  of  getting  money  were  but  shifts  to  stop  one  leak  in  twenty  in  the  ship;  for  that  nothing 
but  a  standing  supply  could  constantly  keep  up  an  army  in  good  order  and  reputation ;  and  thereupon  it  was 
debated  at  the  council  to  mix  silver  and  copper  together,  and  to  coin  to  the  value  of  300,000/.  The  coin  to 
be  such,  that  three  pence  in  silver,  added  to  a  quantity  of  copper,  should  be  made  to  go  current  for  twelve 
pence.-  And  that  it  should  be  declared  by  proclamation,  that  it  should  be  current  money  to  pay  the  army 
marching  to  Newcastle. 

This  business  held  several  days'  debate,  yet  at  last  his  majesty  and  the  council  thought  fit  to  hear  Sir 
Thomas  Roe's  judgment  and  opinion  upon  it,  he  being  a  person  well  experienced  in  the  coins  of  Sweden 
and  other  foreign  parts;  who,  being  permitted  to  speak  his  opinion,  declared  that  such  a  measure  would  intrench 
very  far  both  into  the  honour  and  justice,  and  also  into  the  profit  of  the  king.^ 

Ludlow  says  brass  money  was  projected,  and  some  prepared,  but  that  project  took  no  effect.* 


'  This  seizure  of  the  money  in  the  mint,  was  staled  as  one  of 
many  obstructions  to  the  freedom  and  fulness  of  trade  in  the  city 
of  London,  in  a  petition  which  was  presented  by  divers  citizens  of 
that  city,  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  parliament  assembled,  on 
the  •24th  of  April,  1641. 

It  was  there  said,  that  the  stopping  of  money  in  the  mint, 
which  till  then  was  accounted  the  safest  place  and  surest  staple  in 
these  parts  of  the  world,  did  still  hinder  the  importation  of  bullion. 
Rush  worth  says  it  was  subscribed  by  20,000  persons  of  good  rank 
and  quality.      [ParliamerUari/  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  '265]. 

Mr.  Malone  says,  "  It  is  well  known  that  previous  to  the  year 
1640,  the  mint  was  the  usual  place  of  deposit  for  the  running  cash 
of  merchants.  The  seizure  of  the  money  there  by  Charles  I. 
destroyed  for  ever  the  credit  of  the  mint."  [//i^uiry  ijtto  the 
authenticity  of  the  Skaispeare  Mss.  p.  383.]  It  would  have  been 
well  if  some  proof  had  been  given  of  a  fact  so  publicly  known,  as 
this  custom  of  lodging  cash  in  the  mint  is  said  to  be.  -■Vs  it  appears 
from  the  test,  the  bullion  was  brought  into  the  mint  for  the  express 
purpose  of  its  being  coined  into  money,  and  not  with  the  intention 
of  placing  it  there  to  be  drawn  out  as  occasion  might  require. 

2  This  was  considered  as  so  unpopular  a  measure,  that  Sir 
Ralph  Freeman,  master  of  tlie  mint,  declared  to  Lord  Strafford, 
that  the  servants  in  the  mint-house  would  refuse  to  work  the 
copper  money;  to  wbicli  the  earl  replied,  that  then  it  were  well  to 
send  those  servants  to  the  house  of  correction.  \_State  Trials,  vol.  i. 
p.  751.] 

'  RushuxTth's  Hist.  Collections,  part  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  1216.  Rush- 
worth  gives  Sir  T.    Roe's   speech  at  length,  and  it  is  verbatim 


with  one  which  is  printed  as  being  delivered  by  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton, at  the  council  table,  on  the  2d  of  September  in  the  second 
year  of  the  king  [see  Cottoni  Posthuma,  p.  2S3]  ;  and  I  cannot  but 
believe  it  to  be  really  his,  because  the  purport  of  it  well  agrees  with 
the  then  intended  enhancing  of  the  coins.  The  arguments  apply 
only  to  a  small  alteration  in  the  standard,  and  are  by  no  means 
referable  to  such  a  violent  measure  as  that  which  is  stated  above  in 
the  test.  They  are  also  applied,  by  the  Speaker  himself,  to  coins  of 
both  gold  and  silver,  whereas  the  proposed  debasement  was  of  the 
silver  only. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe's  speech  was  printed  in  1641,  and  Cottoni 
Posthuma  in  1651.  These  dates  come  so  near  to  each  other,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  appropriation  of  so  remarkable  a 
speech  to  two  different  persons. 

*  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

The  26th  article  against  Lord  Strafford,  charged  him,  that 
having,  by  his  wicked  councils,  brought  his  majesty  to  escessive 
charges  without  any  just  cause,  he  did  (for  the  support  of  the  said 
great  charges)  counsel  and  approve  two  dangerous  and  wicked 
projects,  viz.  to  seize  upon  the  bullion  and  the  money  in  the  mint, 
and  to  imbase  his  majesty's  coin  with  mixtures  of  brass. 

That  when  bullion  and  money  were  accordingly  seized  to  the 
amount  of  I30,000i,  and  the  merchants  and  others  to  whom  they 
belonged  came  to  his  house,  and  represented  to  him  the  great  mis- 
chief that  course  would  produce,  he,  the  earl,  told  them,  that  the 
city  of  London  dealt  undutifuUy  and  unthankfully  with  his  majesty  ; 
and  that  they  were  more  ready  to  help  the  rebels  than  to  help  his 
majesty ;  and  that  if  any  hurt  came  to  them,  they  might  thank 
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1641.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  devise  other  means  to  raise  a  supply;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
2d  of  June,  it  was  moved  in  the  Commons,  that  in  respect  money  could  not  be  procured  so  suddenly  as  was 
required,  there  might  be  an  order  taken  for  the  melting  of  a  proportion  of  plate,  and  turning  it  into  coin : 
which  was  well  liked,  and  referred  to  a  committee.' 

On  the  fourth  of  the  same  month,  divers  goldsmiths  were  sent  for  to  attend  the  committee,  to  resolve 
what  sort  of  plate  might  be  melted  down  with  the  least  loss.  Also  the  minters  attended,  to  certify  what 
expedition  they  could  make  for  the  coining  of  it.  And  agreed,  that  for  relieving  the  present  necessity  of 
money,  a  proportion  of  plate  should  be  melted  for  coin,  and  that  the  same  should  be  trencher  plate,  and  dish 
plate ;  and  that  all  persons  from  whom  any  such  plate  should  be  taken  should  have  security  for  it,  to  be 
repaid  either  in  plate  or  money.* 

Accordingly  a  bill  was  read  in  the  Commons,  upon  the  ninth  of  that  month,  for  the  melting  a  quantity 
of  plate  to  be  turned  into  coin.  It  provided  that  every  one  who  had  twenty  pounds'  worth  of  plate  should 
send  half  of  it  to  be  coined,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  have  security  and  interest  for  the  forbearance.  Such  as 
lived  within  ten  miles  of  London  were  to  send  their  plate  within  four  days ;  within  twenty  miles  in  fourteen 
days ;  and  those  who  lived  within  sixty  miles  within  twenty  days.  After  some  debate  it  was  referred  to  a 
committee ;  and  the  warden  of  the  mint,  and  other  ofiEcers,  with  the  company  of  goldsmiths,  were  ordered  to 
attend  that  committee  on  the  Friday  following.^ 

On  the  9tli  of  July,  the  committee  to  which  the  business  concerning  the  transportation  of  gold  had  been 
referred,  was  ordered  to  make  a  report.* 

But  it  should  seem  that  neither  that,  nor  the  bill  for  bringing  in  of  plate,  was  proceeded  with  any  further; 
and  their  failure  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  jealousy  which  the  parliament  entertained  of  the  king,  and 
the  disputes  (which  at  last  terminated  so  fatally)  having  at  this  time  arisen  to  a  considerable  height. 

The  Scotch,  who,  in  the  year  1639,  demanded  that  the  coin  should  not  be  meddled  with  without  the 
consent  of  parliament,  and  were  answered  that  the  coinage  was  the  king's  peculiar  prerogative,  were  either 
not  satisfied,  or  else  concluded  that  the  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  king  was  at  this  time  placed  would 
oblige  him  to  comply  with  their  request,  and  therefore,  on  the  1st  of  April  in  this  year,  they  again  expressed 
their  desire  concerning  the  copper  coins.  To  which  it  was  answered,  that  whereas  the  Scotish  commis- 
sioners had  represented  to  his  majesty,  the  great  prejudice  sustained  by  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  through 
the  coining  of  copper  money,  which  had  passed  there  for  a  long  time,  for  seven  times,  and  above,  as  much 
as  the  true  value  and  worth  thereof,  contrary  to  the  continual  custom  of  that  kingdom,  and  therefore  desiring 
that  no  copper  money  should  be  coined  hereafter  without  the  consent  of  the  estates  convened  in  parliament, 
who  might  remedy  the  present  prejudices  the  country  sustained  thereby;  and  who,  upon  good  consider- 
ation of  the  necessity  thereof  in  time  to  come,  might  appoint  such  a  competent  proportion  as  should  be  fit, 
as  the  country  should  require,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  for  change  in  buying  and  selling  commodities; 
and  that  the  same  should  not  pass  but  according  to  the  intrinsic  value  thereof,  with  the  allowance  of  a  tenth 
part,  or  such  a  proportion  as  the  parliament  should  think  fit  to  allow  for  the  impression  and  workmanship  in 
coining.  His  majesty  was  therefore  graciously  pleased  to  recommend  to  the  ensuing  parliament  of  Scot- 
land, the  whole  matter  of  copper  coins,  and  remitted  to  their  consideration  to  take  such  order  therein  as  they 
should  think  fitting;  not  only  concerning  the  copper  coins  to  be  coined  hereafter,  but  also  the  copper  money 

themselves;  and  that  it  was  the  course  of  other  princes  to  make  The  earl  stated,  in  his  defence,  that  he  advised  neither  of  those 

use  of  such  monies  to  serve  their  occasions.  projects  ;  but  it  being  debated  in  council  whether  it  were  better  for 

That  when  the  officers  of  his  majesty's  mint  came  to  him  and  the  king  to  raise  gold  and  silver,  or  to  coin  base  money,  he  (for 

gave  him  divers  reasons  against  the  imbasing  the  said  money,  he  the  reasons  then  given)  delivered  his  opinion  for  the  latter.      And 

told  them  that  the  French   king  did  use  to  send  commissaries  of  as  to  the  words  stated  to  have  been  spoken  by  him,  he  denied  them, 

horse  with  commission  to  search  into  men's  estates,  and  to  peruse  as  either  never  having  been  spoken  by  him,  or  not  with  the  inten- 

thcir  accounts,  that  so  they  might  know  what  to  levy  of  them  by  tion  imputed  to  them.     \_Slate  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  735]. 

force,  which  they  did  accordingly  levy.       And  turning  to  Lord  i   Rushworth's  Hist.  CoUections,fin.  iu.yo\.  i.  p.  Q80. 

Cottington,  then  present,  said,  that  this  was  a  point  worthy  of  his  ,              ^  , 
lordship's  consideration  ;  meaning,  this  course  of  the  French  king 

to  levy  monies  by  force  was  a  point  worthy  of  his  lordship's  con-  ^^'  P*  ^^' 

sideration.    [Slate  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  729].  *  Commons  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 
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already  coined,  how  ihe  same  should  take  vent,  and  pass  in  payment  in  time  coming,  conform  to  the  paper 
of  the  9th  of  June  last.' 

On  the  loth  of  August,  the  commons  made  an  order  similar  to  that  which  was  made  by  the  lords  upon 
the  6th ;  namely,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  house  to  stay  or  seize  any  foreign  bullion  or  coin, 
imported  or  to  be  imported  into  the  kingdom  ;  but  that  all  liberty  should  be  as  fully  used  as  that  time,  as  in 
any  former  times  whatsoever.^ 

In  a  remonstrance  which  the  parliament  presented  to  the  king,  at  Hampton  Court,  upon  the  Ist  of 
December,  they  upbraided  him  with  his  violation  of  the  public  faith,  as  well  as  of  private  interest,  in  seizing 
the  money  and  bullion  in  the  mint;  and  also,  that  the  whole  kingdom  was  like  to  be  robbed  at  once,  in  that 
abominable  project  of  brass  money. ^ 

About  this  time  Sir  William  Balfour,  knt.,  was  removed  from  his  place  of  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
and  Colonel  Lunsford  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

On  the  2.3d  of  December,  the  commons,  in  consequence  of  a  petition  from  the  city  of  London,  pro- 
posed to  the  Lords  to  join  with  them  in  a  petition  to  the  king  to  remove  Colonel  Lunsford,  and  to  put  Sir 
John  Coniers  in  his  room.    This  the  lords  refused,  as  being  contrary  to  the  king's  prerogative. 

The  commons  on  this  refusal  passed  the  following  vote :  That  this  house  holds  Colonel  Lunsford  unfit 
to  be,  or  to  continue,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  as  being  a  person  whom  the  commons  of  England  cannot 
confide  in ;  and  at  a  conference  with  the  lords  they  assigned  these  reasons  for  his  removal.  —  That  they  had 
already  found  ill  consequences  by  his  being  in  that  office,  for  merchants  had  withdrawn  their  bullion  out  of 
the  mint;  and  strangers,  who  had  ships  lately  come  with  great  store  of  bullion,  had  forborne  to  bring  it  to 
the  mint,  because  he  was  lieutenant  of  the  Tower ;  by  which  means  money  would  be  scarce  to  come  by,  to 
the  prejudice  and  obstruction  of  the  pressing  affairs  of  Ireland.  Being,  however,  unable  to  persuade  the 
lords  to  join  with  them  in  the  petition,  they  entered  a  declaration  of  their  intention  to  petition,  and  the 
lords  refusal,  on  their  journal.* 

1641-2.  I  do  not  find  the  precise  time  when  Colonel  Lunsford*  was  removed,  but  on  the  11th  of 
January  following  Sir  John  Byron  was  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  the  commons  again  desired  the  lords 
to  join  them  in  a  petition  to  the  king  for  his  removal,  and  in  a  recommendation  of  Sir  John  Coniers ;  which 
the  lords  again  refused. ^ 

On  the  next  day  they  summoned  Sir  John  Byron  to  appear  before  them ;  and  on  his  refusal  voted,  first, 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  contempt,  and  secondly,  that  he  should  be  sent  for  as  a  delinquent. 

In  the  first  of  these  votes  the  lords  concurred  with  them;  to  the  second  they  demurred  for  that  time.? 

The  commons  then,  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  held  a  conference  with  the  lords  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  declared  that  the  citizens  said,  though  the  lieutenant  might  be  a  worthy  gentleman  otherwise,  yet 
he  was  a  man  unknown  to  them,  and  that  his  being  in  that  post  produced  ill  effects.  That  the  merchants 
began  to  draw  their  bullion  out  of  the  mint,  had  written  to  their  factors  to  send  no  more,  that  a  ship  was  in 
the  Thames  in  which  was  a  great  deal  of  bullion,  but  the  owners  would  not  carry  it  to  the  mint,  because 
they  could  not  confide  in  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  For  these,  and  other  reasons,  they  desired  the  lords 
to  join  with  them  in  their  petition  to  the  king. 


'   Riishworth's  Hist.  Collections,  part  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  369. 

^  Comyjions  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  1250. 

•*   Rushworth's  Hist.  CollectionSf  part  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  441. 

*  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  x.  p.  120. 

^  Col.  Lunsford  afterwards  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier, 
on  the  king's  part,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Edge- 
hiU,  on  the  2-3rd  of  October,  1642.  [ParHameniary  History, 
vol.  xi.  p.  479.] 

See  in  Hudibras,  part  iii,  canto  11,  line  1112,  a  curious  note 
on  the  name  of  Lunsford,  who,  it  was  reported,  used  to  eat  chil- 
dren. This  insinuation  was  ridiculed  in  the  Parliament  Hymns, 
Collection  of  Loyal  Songs,  vol.  i.   No.  17,  and  by  Cleveland,  who 


"  The  post  that  came  from  Banbury, 
Riding  in  a  blue  rocket, 
He  swore  he  saw,  when  Lunsford  fell, 
A  child's  arm  in  his  pocket." 
To    make    this   gentleman   the  more    detestable,   they  made 
horrid  pictures  of  him,  as  we  learn  from   the  following  lines  of 
Mr.  Cleveland.     ^Rupertismus :  Works,  1677,  p.  67.] 
"  They  fear  the  giblets  of  his  train,  they  fear 
Even  his  dog,  that  four-Iegg'd  Cavalier; 
He  that  devours  the  scraps  which  Lunsford  makes, 
Whose  picture  feeds  upon  a  child  in  stakes." 
^  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  x.  p.  19o. 
'  Ibid.  p.  197. 
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Before  the  lords  would  come  to  any  resolution  thereupon  they  ordered  certificates  to  be  made  from 
the  common  council  of  London,  etc.,  of  the  decay  in  trade,  etc.,  and  whether  it  proceeded  from  Sir  John 
Byron's  being  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  required  them  to  be  speedily  laid  before  the  lords  in  parlia- 
ment.' 

On  the  17th  of  January,  some  merchants  and  goldsmiths  presented  a  petition  to  the  lords  against  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  were  called  in  and  asked  these  questions : 

What  number  of  merchants  and  goldsmiths,  besides  themselves,  brought  in  bullion  to  the  mint? 

They  answered.  Sir  Peter  Richout,  and  some  few  more,  but  not  many. 

What  reason  they  had  for  their  fears  and  jealousies  of  Sir  John  Byron,  and  why  they  forbore  to  bring 
their  bullion  to  the  mint? 

They  replied,  that  they  had  heard  he  had  disobeyed  the  orders  of  both  houses  of  parliament ;-  also  that 
he  was  a  gentleman  unknown  to  them,  and  they  desired  to  have  such  a  lieutenant  put  in  as  the  parliament 
approved  of  J 

The  lords,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  satisfied  that  any  interference  was  necessary  on  the 
part  of  parliament,  for  they  still  refused  to  join  in  the  petition  of  the  commons.^ 

On  the  SSd  of  the  same  month,  the  commons  sent  a  message  to  the  mayor,  etc.  of  the  citj'  of  London, 
for  the  loan  of  100,000Z.  They  stated,  in  answer,  their  disabilitj*,  for  various  reasons,  amongst  which  was 
the  non-removal  of  the  present  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  which  had  prevented  the  bringing  of  bullion  to  the 
mint,  and  had  occasioned  a  scarcity  of  money. 

This  answer  was  laid  before  the  lords  at  another  conference  on  the  •25th,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Pymme  in  a  long  speech  on  the  subject  of  that  answer,  and  of  many  petitions  concerning  the  state  of  the 
kingdom.     His  speech  received  the  thanks  of  the  commons,  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed.' 

The  perseverance  of  the  commons  at  length  prevailed,  and  in  February,  Sir  John  Byron  was  removed, 
and  Sir  John  Coniers  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  his  stead.^ 

At  this  time  their  majesties  were  reduced  to  so  great  wants,  that  the  queen  was  compelled  to  coin,  or 
sell,  her  chamber  plate,  for  the  supply  of  the  most  necessary  occasions,  there  being  no  money  in  the 
exchequer,  nor  in  the  power  of  the  ministers  of  the  revenue ;  the  issue  of  monej'  from  the  customs,  out  of 
which  the  allowance  for  the  weekly  support  of  their  majesties'  household  was  supplied,  being  forbidden  by 
the  commons." 

On  the  22d  of  March,  the  lords  sent  a  paper  to  the  commons,  which  contained  a  conception  of  an 
order  for  the  immunity  of  bringing  in  bullion  from  foreign  parts  to  the  mint,  and  desired  their  approbation 
therein.  The  order  was  committed,  and  answer  returned,  that  the  house  had  taken  their  lordship's  mes- 
sage into  consideration,  and  ^^■ould  send  an  answer  by  their  own  messengers.*  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  anything  further  was  done. 

164'2.  A  committee  of  four  members  of  the  house  of  commons  was  appointed,  on  the  26th  of  May, 
to  go  to  the  Tower,  and  to  examine  the  oflScers  of  the  mint,  as  to  what  quantity  of  plate,  etc.  had  lately  been 
brought  in,  and  was  then  there.  What  quantity  of  gold  had  been  latelj-,  and  was  then  daily  coined;  from 
whom  they  had  it,  and  how  they  had  disposed  of  hfi 

They  made  their  report  on  the  next  day,  and  stated  that  Monsieur  Briott,  the  king's  graver,  said  that 
there  was  brought  in,  on  the  18th  of  May,  Spanish  pistoles  to  the  amount  of  about  4,500/.  sterling,  as  would 
appear  by  the  mint  books ;  that  on  the  26th  about  the  same  sum  was  brought  in,  and  more  was  expected  in 
the  afternoon.    All  which  was  to  be  coined  into  English  gold,  for  the  use  of  the  Duke  d'Espernon,  to  whom 

'  ParUamentary  History,  vol.  x.  p.  209.  i       action  at  length,  as  it  affords  a  curious  picture  of  the  spirit  of  those 


^  K.B.  Before  he  disobeyed  those  orders,  the  commons  had 
stated  that  nu  bullion  was  brought  to  the  mint;  therefore  the 
supply  could  not  have  been  affected  by  his  conduct. 

'  These  n-ords  explain  the  meaning  of  the  whole  transaction, 
and  prove  it  to  have  been  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mons to  get  the  Tower  into  their  hands.      I  have  given  the  trans- 


times. 

*  ParUamentary  History,  vol.  x.  p.  214. 
»  Ihid.  vol.  X.  p.  229. 

*  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Eebellion,  vol.  i.  p.  328. 
'  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  327. 

'  Commons  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  491. 

»  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  587. 
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it  belonged.  The  duke,  being  informed  that  this  circumstance  occasioned  some  jealousy,  desired  Mr.  HoUis 
to  acquaint  the  house,  that  rather  than  he  would  give  any  occasion  to  the  house  for  the  least  suspicion  of 
him,  he  would  send  his  money  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  person  suddenly  after.  Mr.  Hollis  was  desired 
to  acquaint  him  that  the  house  was  well  satisfied  of  his  clear  intentions.^ 

About  the  middle  of  this  year,  all  hopes  of  accommodation  between  the  king  and  his  parliament  seem 
to  have  been  abandoned,  and  both  parties  began  to  prepare  for  the  contest. 

In  order  to  raise  a  suflScient  supply  for  that  purpose,  the  lords  and  commons  published  propositions 
and  orders  on  the  10th  of  June,  for  bringing  in  money  and  plate,  in  which  they  promised  repayment  of  the 
money  with  interest  according  to  eight  pounds  per  cent.,  and  the  full  value  of  the  plate,  with  consideration 
for  the  fashion,  not  exceeding  one  shilling  by  the  ounce,  for  which  both  houses  of  parliament  engaged  the 
public  faith  ;^  and  on  the  5th  of  July  the  deputy-lieutenants  of  each  county  were  authorized  to  name  receivers 
to  take  such  plate,  etc.,  and  to  give  acquittances  for  the  same ;  and  it  was  desired  that  those  who  would  bring 
in  plate,  etc.  would  bring  it  with  all  convenient  speed  ;■*  and  an  ordinance  was  afterwards  made  for  assessing 
all  those  who  should  not  contribute  according  to  their  ability.^ 

The  king's  necessities  being  equally  urgent,  he,  in  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of  the  propositions 
above  stated,  set  forth  a  declaration,  in  which  he  called  upon  his  subjects  to  contribute  for  his  assistance,  and 
said  that  he  was  so  far  from  requiring  a  twentieth  part  of  their  estates,  though  for  their  own  visible  presert-a- 
tion,  that  as  he  had  already  sold  or  pawned  his  own  jewels,  and  coined  his  own  plate,  so  he  was  willing  to 
sell  all  his  own  lands  and  houses  for  their  relief.^ 

He  also  declared,  that  he  would  proceed  against  all  such  as  should  assist  the  levies  to  be  made  against 
him  with  plate,  etc.  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. ^  The  only  notice  which  the  two  houses  took  of  tliis 
threat,  was  an  order  of  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament,  that  the  treasurers  who  had  been  appointed 
to  receive  the  plate,  should  have  power  to  melt  it  down,  and  cause  it  to  be  coined  forthwith,  and  the  same 
with  respect  to  all  other  plate  which  should  hereafter  be  brought  in.^  A  committee  of  lords  and  commons 
had  been  previously  appointed  to  order  the  melting ;  and  likewise  how  much  should  be  previously 
coined.^ 

The  parliamentary  ordinance  produced  immense  sums  (amounting,  as  was  generally  said  at  that  time,  to 
several  millions),  such  crowds  coming  to  the  place  of  subscription  in  London  that  some  men  were  forced  to 
attend  there  two  days  before  they  could  get  an  opportunity  of  subscribing ;  ^  and  such  as  did  not  were  either 


*  Commons  Joumais,  vol.  ii.  p.  088. 

'  Propositions  and  Orders  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment, 4to.  Lond.  1642. 

'  Anoiher  Declaration  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  4to.  Lond. 
1642. 

*  See  an  Ordinance  and  Declaration  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons to  that  effect,  4to.  Lond.  1642. 

*  Clarendon's  Hist,  of  the  Hebellion,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

*  ParUamentary  History,  vol.  xi.  p.  232.  The  king  also 
offered  eight  per  cent,  on  such  of  his  lands,  forests,  etc.  as  should 
be  suiEcient  security;  "more  real,"  says  his  declaration,  "than 
the  public  faith  given  without  us  and  against  us,  as  if  we  were  no 
part  of  the  public."     [Id.  p.  219]. 

'  Commons  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  632. 

8   Td.  ibid.  p.  G29  and  630. 

'  Carte's  History  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  438.  "  You  would 
admire  what  sums  of  ready  money,  what  rings  of  gold,  what  store 
of  massy  plate,  both  silver  and  gilt,  were  brought  in  a  few  days  to 
Guildhall.  Guildhall  did  never  deserve  its  name  so  properly  as  at 
this  present."  [Life  and  Death  of  Robert  £arl  of  Essei.  Harleian 
iRscellany,  vol.  i.  p.  217]. 

This  eagerness  of  the  citizens  to  part  with  their  plate  is  ridi- 


culed in  a  poem  addressed  to  Lord  B ,  of  S ,  he  being  at 

York  [where  the  king  was  at  this  time]. 

"  And  now,  my  lord,  since  you  have  London  left. 

Where  merchants  wives  dine  cheap,  and  as  cheap  sup, 
Where  fooles  themselves  have  of  their  plate  bereft, 
And  sigh  and  drinke  in  the  course  pewter  cuppe. 
Where  's  not  a  silver  spoone  left,  not  that  given  than, 
When  the  first  cockney  was  made  Christian. 
No,  not  a  bodkin,  pinease,  all  they  send 

Or  carry  all,  whatever  they  can  happe  on, 
E'en  to  the  pretty  picktooth,  whose  each  end 
Oft  purg'd  the  relickes  of  continuall  capon. 
Nothing  must  stay  behind,  nothing  must  tarry. 
No  not  the  ring  by  w^''  deare  Joane  took  Harry." 
[Men  Miracles.    With  other  Poemes,  by  M.  L.  L.    [Llewellin.] 
London,  16mo.  I606,  p.  70]. 

Lilly,  in  his  Monarchy  or  no  Monarchy  in  England,  says, 
that  "  the  parliament  were  at  that  time  glad  to  see  any  men's 
willingnesse  and  forwardnesse  unto  their  service;  therefore  they 
promised  largely,  and  made  some  pleasing  votes ;  so  that  the  plate 
and  moneys  of  the  citizens  came  tumbling  into  Guildhall  upon  the 
publique  faith."     [Page  112]. 

Butler  has  animadverted  upon  this  circumstance  with  all  the 
severity  of  his  satiie. 
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taxed  exorbitantly,  or  their  houses  plundered,  and  their  plate  taken  away  by  force.'  The  two  houses  also 
made  an  order,  upon  the  12th  of  July,  to  prevent  the  universities  from  carrying  their  plate  away  to  main- 
tain the  war  against  the  parliament.'' 

The  king's  declaration  brought  in  at  this  time  a  great  deal  of  money,  for  the  people  in  general  were 
offended  at  the  parliament  for  the  manner  in  which  they  rejected  the  king's  offer  of  peace ;  and  they  who 
could  not  serve  him  in  their  persons,  contrived  ways  to  supply  him  with  money.  Notwithstanding  the  order 
of  the  two  houses  of  the  ISth  of  July,  some  eminent  governors  in  the  univei^sities  gave  him  notice,  that  all 
the  colleges  were  very  plentifully  supplied  with  plate,  which  would  amount  to  good  value,  and  lay  useless  in 
their  treasuries,  there  being  enough  besides  for  their  common  use ;  and  there  was  not  the  least  doubt  but 
that  whensoever  his  majesty  should  think  fit  to  require  that  treasure,  it  would  be  all  sent  to  him.  Of  this  the 
king  had  long  thought,  and  when  he  was  at  Nottingham,  in  the  melancholic  season,  two  gentlemen  were 
dispatched  to  Oxford  and  to  Cambridge  (two  to  each),  with  letters  to  the  several  vice-chancellors,  that  they 
should  move  the  heads  and  principals  of  the  several  colleges  and  halls  that  they  would  send  their  plate  to  the 
king  ;  private  advertisements  being  first  sent  to  prepare  and  dispose  those  without  whose  consent  the  service 
could  not  be  performed. 

This  whole  affair  was  transacted  with  so  great  secrecy  and  discretion,  that  the  messengers  returned  from 
the  two  universities  in  as  short  a  time  as  such  a  journey  could  well  be  made,  and  brought  with  them  all,  or 
very  nearly  all,  their  plate,*  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  was  sent  as  a  present  to  his  majesty  from 
several  of  the  heads  of  colleges,  out  of  their  own  particular  stores ;  some  scholars  coming  with  it,  and  helping 
to  procure  carts  and  horses  for  the  service :  all  which  came  safe  to  Nottingham,  at  a  time  when  there  appeared 
no  more  expectation  of  a  treaty,  and  contributed  much  to  raise  the  dejected  spirits  of  that  place. 

The  plate  was  presently  weighed  out,  and  delivered  to  the  several  officers  who  were  entrusted  to  make 
levies  of  horse  and  foot,  and  who  received  it  as  money ;  the  rest  was  carefully  preserved,  to  be  carried  with 
the  kinof  when  he  should  remove  from  thence :  secret  orders  beinjj  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  mint  to  be 
ready  to  come  to  his  majesty  as  soon  as  he  should  require  them,*  which  he  meant  to  do  as  soon  as  he  should 
find  himself  in  a  place  convenient. 


"  Did  saints,  for  this,  bring  in  their  plate. 
And  crowd  as  if  they  carae  too  late.* 
For  when  they  thought  the  cause  had  need  on't, 
Happy  was  he  that  could  be  rid  on't. 
Did  they  coin  piss-pots,  bowls,  andjlaggons. 
In  t'  officers  of  horse  and  dragoons; 
And  into  pikes  and  musquetteers. 
Stamp  beakers,  cups,  and  porringers  ? 
A  thimble,  bodkin,\  and  a  spoon. 
Did  start  up  living  men,  as  soon 
As  in  the  furnace  they  were  thrown. 
Just  like  the  dragoii's  teeth  being  sown. 
Then  was  the  cattse  of  gold  and  plate. 
The  brethren's  offerings,  consecrate, 
Like  th'  Hebrew  calf,  and  down  before  it 
The  saints  fell  prostrate,  to  adore  it. 
So  say  the  wick-ed," 

[Hudihras,  part  i.  canto  2,  line  562]. 
'  English  and  Scotch  Presbytery,  p.  320,   as  quoted  in  Dr. 
Grey's  note  to  Hudibras,  part  i.  canto  2,  line  576. 

*  One  of  these  saints  thanks  God  for  his  riches  in  plate,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  subscribe  fifteen  pounds  in  plate  for  the 
use  of  the  parliament,  when  called  upon  by  the  commissioners. 
[Dr.  Grey's  note]. 

f  It  was  a  common  jeer  of  men  disaffected  to  the  cause,  to 
call  this  the  thimble  and  bodkin  army.  May's  Hist,  of  the  Pari. 
lib,  ii.  p.  97.     [Dr.  Grey's  note]. 


'  Pari.  Sist.  vol.  xi.  p.  2S8. 

'  Carte  says  that  the  university  of  Oxford  (by  a  decree  of 
convocation)  and  most  of  the  colleges,  sent  all  their  plate,  which 
was  safely  conveyed ;  but  that  the  particular  constitution  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  every  man  in  the  caput  has  a  negative,  hindered 
that  university  from  making  a  like  decree;  and  the  particular  col- 
leges had  worse  luck  in  sending  their  plate,  that  of  St.  John's, 
Magdalen's,  etc.  being  stopped  and  seized  by  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  others  of  that  faction.  \_JIislory  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  441]. 
But  it  is  related  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Barwick,  that  he,  and  other 
persons,  outwitted  Cromwell  (who  beset  the  common  road)  by 
sending  the  plate  through  bye-roads  from  Cambridge,  and  brought 
it  safe  to  his  majesty.  [Page  25].  The  king  was  at  Nottingham 
from  July  lOth  till  about  the  16th  of  September.  [Veering's 
History  of  2\'oUingham,  pp.  246 — 251]. 

'  However  secretly  these  orders  might  be  given,  yet  it  appears 
that  the  parliament  were  either  apprised  of  them,  or  suspected 
that  such  a  measure  would  be  adopted,  for  orders  were  given  to 
stop  the  materials  belonging  to  the  mint,  and  they  were  accord- 
ingly detained  at  Scarborough,  to  which  place  they  had  been  con- 
veyed by  sea.  The  commons,  after  examining  Briott,  resolved, 
on  the  2:3d  of  July,  that  Captain  Stevens  had  done  well  in  stopping 
them,  as  no  authority  appeared  for  transporting  them.  [Commons 
Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  687].  Afterwards  (upon  the  5th  of  October) 
they  ordered  that  the  officers  of  the  mint  should  be  required  not 
to  suffi;r  any  officer,  workmen,  or  instrument,  belonging  to  the 
mint,  or  coining,  or  graving,  to  quit  their  charge,  or  to  he  carried 
from  thence,  without  order  from  the  house.     [Id.  p.  795]. 
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There  was  now  no  more  murmuring  or  complaining.'  So  much  of  this  plate  as  was  then  coined  was 
probably  minted  at  York;  and  the  king  soon  after  removing  to  Siirewsbury,  erected  a  mint  there,  in  which 
he  melted  down  and  coined  the  remainder  of  the  plate  that  liad  been  brought  from  the  universities,  together 
with  all  his  own  for  the  service  of  his  household,  which  made  other  men  think  theirs  was  the  less  worth 
preserving.''' 

This  mint  did  not  continue  long,  and  was  indeed,  as  Clarendon  represents  it,  "  more  for  reputation 
than  use,  because  (for  want  of  workmen  and  instruments)  they  could  not  coin  a  thousand  pounds  a  week."* 

On  the  24th  of  September,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  commons,  from  divers  persons,  concerning 
the  office  of  exchange  and  rechange  of  farthing  tokens.  It  M-as  read,  and  then  referred  to  the  committee  for 
propositions ;  as  was  also  all  the  business  relating  to  the  patents  for  making  such  tokens,  and  every  thing 
else  belonging  to  them.'' 

The  commons,  upon  the  28th  of  October,  desired  a  conference  with  the  lords  concerning  some  Scotch 
coin,  which  passed  up  and  down  as  current  in  the  kingdom ;  and  ordered  that  the  say-master  of  the  mint 
should  be  forthwith  required  to  attend  the  house. ^ 

I  have  not  found  any  further  proceedings  in  this  business. 

After  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  which  was  fought  upon  the  23d  of  October,  the  king  came  to  Oxford  on 
the  28th  of  that  month,  when  the  several  colleges  presented  him  with  all  that  remained  of  their  plate,  and 
with  all  the  money  left  in  their  several  treasuries.  And  his  majesty  having  soon  after  removed  the  officers 
and  workmen  of  his  mint  from  Aberystwith,  they  began  about  the  end  of  the  year  to  coin  in  New  Inn  Hall.** 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Simon  conjectures,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels  in  Ireland  struck  those  pieces 
which  have  on  one  side  a  cross,  and  on  the  other  side  vs.  or  lis.  vid.  to  mark  the  value;'  for  those  rebels, 
who  pretended  to  act  under  the  king's  authority  (as  appears  from  several  of  their  petitions  to  the  king,  in 
Carte's  life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond),  amongst  other  acts  of  their  general  assembly  at  Kilkenny  in  this  year, 
ordered,  on  the  27th  of  October,  that  a  seal  should  be  made  for  the  kingdom.  On  the  1.5th  of  November, 
that  coin  and  plate  should  be  raised  and  established  in  that  kingdom,  according  to  certain  rates  and  values,* 
and  that  there  should  be  forthwith  coined  the  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds,  to  pass  current  in  and  through 
the  kingdom,  according  to  a  proclamation  or  act,  piiblished  by  direction  of  the  assembly  in  the  city  of  Kil- 
kenny, and  not  otherwise.  They  also  ordered,  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  the  establishment  of  an  order 
of  knighthood  in  honour  of  St.  Patrick." 

1642-3.  On  the  I4th  of  January  in  this  year,  a  proclamation  for  the  bringing  in  plate  to  the  mint, 
was  published  in  Dublin.  It  began  with  stating,  that  the  lords  justices  and  council  had,  in  an  order  of  their 
board,  dated  upon  the  5th  of  that  month,  declared,  that  they  found  it  of  absolute  necessity,  for  the  relief  of 
the  officers  of  the  army,  that  all  manner  of  persons  dwelling  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Dublin  should  within 
ten  days  after  the  publication  of  that  order,  deliver  half,  or  more,  of  their  plate  to  William  Bladen,  of 
Dublin,  alderman,  and  John  Pue,  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  same  city,  taking  their  hand  for  the  receipt 
thereof;  to  the  end  that  use  might  be  made  thereof  for  the  present  relief  of  the  said  officers;  and  did  give 
the  word  and  assurance  of  his  majesty  and  the  state  that,  as  soon  as  the  treasure  should  arrive  forth  of 
England,  due  satisfaction  should  be  made  after  the  rate  of  five  shillings  the  ounce  for  such  plate  as  should 
be  due  touch ;  and  the  true  value  of  such  plate  as  should  not  be  of  such  touch,  to  the  owner  thereof,  together 


'    Clarendon's  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
'  Id.  p.  29.     See  a  more  full  account  of  the  mint  at  Shrews- 
bury, in  the  particular  history  of  the  several  mints. 
'  Id.  p.  29. 

*  Commons  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  780. 
5  Id.  p.  497. 

^  Folkes,  p.  85.      See  the  liistory  of  tlie  particular  mints,  for 
a  more  full  account  of  this,  which  was  worked  in  Oxford. 
'  See  Silver  Coins,  Plate  xxviii.  Nos.  1  and  2. 

*  The  rates  and  values  are  not  specified. 

»  Simon,  p.  48,   and  .Appendix,   No.  xlviii.,   quoting  Ri/iner, 


vol.  XX.  p.  537,  a  mistake  for  539.  The  date  of  this  order  fur 
coinage  does  not  agree  with  Simon's  conjecture  that  the  pieces 
above  mentioned  were  struck  in  imitation  of,  and  in  opposition  to, 
those  coined  in  Dublin  by  virtue  of  the  commission  dated  upon 
the  25ili  of  Way  1C43,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  the  rebels  would 
so  long  deliiy  tlie  coinage  which  they  had  announced  ;  I  have 
therefore  referred  these  coins  to  this  year.  He  supposes  that  the 
copper  pieces  called  St.  Patrick's  halfpence  and  farthings  were  also 
struck  by  the  rebels'  authority,  and  about  the  time  which  I  have 
assigned  to  the  silver  coinage  in  honour  of  St.  Patrick  and  the 
intended  new  order  of  knighthood.  [Page  49].  See  them  repre- 
sented in  Supplement,  part  ii. 
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with  consideration  for  forbearance  for  the  same,  after  the  rate  of  eight  pounds  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  other- 
wise, that  the  parliament  in  England,  according  to  their  several  manifests  in  England  in  that  behalf,  should 
and  would  see  the  same  accordingly  paid.  And  forasmuch  as  they  conceived  that  there  were  divers  of  his 
majesty's  good  subjects  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  who  had  the  like  good  aflfections  for  his  majesty  and  his 
service  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Dublin  had,  and  would  be  loath  to  be  deprived  of  the  same 
means  for  expressing  their  good  affections  upon  such  an  occasion,  therefore  they  did,  by  proclamation,  extend 
the  same  liberty  of  bringing-in,  and  engagement  for  repajTnent  to  them,  for  plate  to  be  brought  in  within 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  publication  of  that  proclamation.  And  that  they  had  added  Gilbert  Tongues  and 
Peter  Vandenhoven  to  the  assistance  of  the  other  persons  who  were  appointed  to  view  the  said  plate  and  the 
value  thereof." 

This  proclamation  was  cheerfully  complied  with,  and  the  plate  was  hastily  coined  into  several  kinds  of 
species,  of  different  shapes.  Some  with  the  weight  stamped  upon  them  in  pennyweights  and  grains,  others 
marked  with  the  value  only.^ 

On  the  15th  of  February,  the  sequestering  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  farthing  token  oiBce,  and  the 
calling  the  ofEcers  thereof  to  an  account  for  the  arrears,  were  referred  to  the  committee  for  the  advance  of 
monies,  at  Haberdashers'-hall,  London.^ 

On  the  2-3d,  it  was  resolved  that  two-pence  in  the  pound  which  had  been  usually  paid  to  the  Lady  Villiers 
out  of  .   ...  mint,  and  all  other  pensions  payable  to  her,  should  be  stayed  and  seized  on. 

At  the  same  time  resolved,  that  the  lords  should  be  moved  to  join  with  the  house,  that  there  be  a  present 
trial  of  the  pix  in  the  mint,  by  a  sufficient  jury,  according  as  had  been  usual;  to  which  the  lords  agreed.^ 

March  16,  it  was  ordered  that  Sir  Robert  Harley  should  have  power  to  give  a  privj'  mark  for  the  pix 
money  in  the  mint,  and  that  he  should  bring  in  an  ordinance  for  the  restoring  himself  to  his  place  in  the 
mint.* 

1643.  On  the  27th  of  that  month,  the  commons  referred  to  the  committee  for  monies  the  information 
which  was  at  that  time  given  concerning  one  who  undertook  to  bring  in  10,000/.,  upon  such  as  had  trans- 
ported gold." 

The  committee  concerning  the  farthing  tokens  was,  on  the  31st  of  March,  ordered  to  make  a  report  on 
the  morrow;  and  at  the  same  time  a  report  to  be  made  concerning  the  Prince  Elector;  and  Mr.  Hill  was 
directed  to  exam.ine  the  patent  for  those  tokens  at  the  Rolls,  and  the  committee  to  inquire  what  profit  had  been 
raised  by  the  tokens,  and  to  whose  hand  the  same  had  come.' 

On  the  14th  of  April,  i\Ir.  Hill  was  ordered  to  make  his  report  on  the  morrow:®  but  I  do  not  find  that 
any  report  was  delivered  in  by  him,  at  that,  or  any  subsequent  period. 

By  an  order  of  the  house,  which  was  dated  upon  the  12th  of  April,  Mr.  Playter  was  enjoined  to  make 
no  more  farthing  tokens ;  and  the  committee  at  Haberdashers'-hall  was  appointed  to  take  course,  that  Mr. 
James  East  should  cause  that  the  farthing  tokens  already  made,  and  then  in  his  custody,  should  be  seized : 
together  with  all  the  tools,  copper,  etc.  concerning  the  making  the  same.  This  having  been  done,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  warrant  from  the  committee,  dated  also  on  the  12th  of  April,  it  was  ordered,  upon  the  17th  of 
that  month,  that  Mr.  East  should  forthwith  proceed  in  the  making  of  tokens,  and  the  monies  which  had  been 
seized  in  the  said  office  were  to  be  delivered  over  to  him,  on  account,  for  the  payment  of  the  workmen's 
wages,  and  he  was  to  give  to  the  committee  a  statement  of  the  weekly  profits." 

On  the  same  day,  Playter  was  ordered  to  bring  in  all  acquittances  for  monies  paid  or  received  since  the 
beginning  of  July  last  past,  to  the  committee;'"  and  on  the  21st,  Mr.  Harrington  and  Mr.  Peter  Hasard  were 
added  to  Mr.  East,  to  be  overseers  of  accounts  concerning  the  office  for  farthing  tokens." 

'   Proclamation.     Simon.     Appendix,  No.  xlvi.  put  into  the  same  office  by  an  ordinance  of  parliament,  May  5lh, 

Simoiif  p.  47.      See  Specimens.      Siher  Coins,  Plate  sxvii.  1643.     \_FolA-es,  p.  94]. 


Nos.  I — 5,  and  Supplement,  Plate  vi.  Nos.  3,  4,  and  o.  And  that 
with  the  value  only,  Plate  xxvii.  No.  6. 

^  Commons  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  966. 

*  Ibid.  p.  976. 

'  Ibul.  vol.  iii.  p.  5.  Sir  R.  Harley  had  been  master  and 
worker  of  the  mint  for  the  king  from  1626  to  16.36,  and  was  again 


■^  Commons  Journals,  vol.  iii.  p.  21. 

'  Id.  p.  25. 

8  Id.  p.  45. 

0  Id.  p.  48. 

'<>  Id.  p.  55. 

>'  Id.  ibid. 
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An  order  was  made,  upon  the  9th  of  May,  that  Mr.  James  Harrington,  and  Mr.  William  Harrington, 
merchant,  should  be  made  overseers  of  the  accounts  of  the  alnage,  and  the  farthing  office,  together  with  the 
others  formerly  appointed :  that  the  monies  arising  and  coming  in  from  the  profits  of  the  alnage  and  the 
farthing  ofBce,  should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Strickland,  M.  P.  in  the  mean  time,  until  Mr. 
James  Harrino-ton  should  receive  a  commission  from  the  Prince  Elector  Palatine,  to  enable  him  to  receive 
the  same;  the  same  monies  to  be  employed  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Prince  Elector  Palatine.' 

Sir  Robert  Harley,  upon  the  SOth  of  May,  brought  answer  from  the  lords  that  they  did  agree  to  the 
ordinance  concerning  the  trial  of  the  pix  money;  and  that  they  had  appointed  three  lords  of  their  house  to 
meet  with  a  proportionable  number  of  the  commons  to  make  the  trial.  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Holies,  Mr.  Holland, 
Sir  Thomas  Soame,  INIr.  Greene,  and  Mr.  Cage,  were  accordingly  appointed  a  committee  to  meet  the 
committee  of  the  lords,  on  Monday  sevennight.'' 

To  relieve  in  some  degree  the  distresses  of  his  people  in  Ireland,  his  majesty,  in  a  letter  dated  from 
Oxford,  on  the  25th  of  May,  stated  to  the  lords  justices  and  the  council  in  Dublin,  that  having  taken  into 
consideration  that  by  reason  of  the  most  barbarous  and  bloody  rebellion  in  that  kingdom,  his  good  subjects 
there  were  reduced  to  such  extreme  penury,  that  (as  their  last  help  and  refuge)  they  were  inforced,  and 
desirous,  to  have  such  little  plate  as  they  had  left  them  to  be  coined,  for  their  relief,  into  some  small  pieces 
of  money  which  might  pass  current  in  exchange  both  there  and  in  England  ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  plate 
or  bullion  there  so  to  be  melted  down  and  coined,  was  of  so  small  and  inconsiderable  value  that  it  was  not 
worth  the  charges  of  erecting  a  mint  there,  according  to  his  majesty's  former  intentions,  which  would  likewise 
take  up  more  time  than  their  present  and  pressing  necessities  would  permit;  his  majesty,  therefore,  was 
graciouslv  pleased  to  empower  the  lords  justices  and  council  to  issue  forth  commissions,  under  the  great  seal, 
to  such  persons  as  they  should  think  fit,  thereby  authorizing  them  to  melt  down  such  plate,  etc.  into  small 
pieces  of  the  value  of  five  shillings,  half-crowns,  twelve-pences,  sixpences,  or  of  any  less  value,  to  be  made 
of  the  same  weight,  value,  and  allay  as  the  monies  current  in  England,  and  to  be  stamped  on  the  one  side 
with  the  letters  c.  r.  for  Carolus  Rex,  with  a  crown  over  those  letters,  and  on  the  other  side  with  the  value 
of  the  said  pieces  respectively ;  and  that  the  same,  so  stamped,  should  be  delivered  to  the  bringers  of  the 
plate,  etc. 

In  compliance  with  this  letter,  a  commission  was  issued  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  dated  the  seventh 
of  July,  authorizing  Sir  John  Veale,  knt  Peter  Vandenhoven,  and  Gilbert  Tongues,  goldsmiths,  to  melt  such 
plate,  etc.  into  small  pieces,  whereof  an  eighth  part  to  be  in  groats,  three-pences,  and  two-pences,  taking  for 
the  coining  of  every  pound  weight  three  shillings;  every  pound  weight  being  three  pounds  of  sterling  money, 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

On  the  eighth  of  the  same  month,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  reciting  this  commission,  and  ordering  the 
said  coins  to  be  current  in  all  payments,  etc.^  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  worth  of 
plate  were  then  coined.* 

A  petition  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  Westminster,  and  suburbs,  etc.  concerning  the 
grievance  of  farthing  tokens,  was  read  in  the  house  of  commons  upon  the  17th  of  June,  and  ordered  to  be 
referred  to  the  committee  at  Haberdashers'-hall,  with  the  addition  of  the  knights  and  burgesses  of  Middle- 
sex, Surrey,  London,  and  Westminster,  as  to  that  business." 

It  should  seem  that  the  parliament  actually  coined  money  about  this  time;  for,  on  the  12th  of  July,  the 
committee  for  the  navy  was  ordered  by  the  commons  to  grant  a  warrant  for  the  delivery  of  thirty  chaldron 
of  sea  coals  to  the  master  of  the  mint,  upon  payment  for  them,  for  the  furnaces  to  make  the  money  with;  and 
liken'ise  for  thirty  chaldrons  more  for  the  oflScers  and  dwellers  in  the  mint  who  belonged  to  the  mint,  upon 
the  like  condition  of  payment." 

This  money,  however,  it  is  probable,  was  struck  with  the  king's  dies,  in  order  that  it  might  circulate 
freely  over  the  whole  kingdom,  equally  amongst  the  friends  of  the  king  and  of  the  parliament;  at  least,  thus 


*   Commons  Jonrnah,  vol.  iii.  p.  77. 
=  Id.  ibid.  p.  93. 

^  Simon,    .\ppendix.  No.  xlvii.  See  specimens  of  these  coins, 
from  the  fire-shilling  piece  to  the  penny,  in  Plate  xxvii.  No.  8^15. 


*  Simon,  p.  47. 

^  Commons  Journals,  vol.  iii.  p.  1*32. 

«  Id.  ibid.  p.  164. 
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much  is  certain,  that  none  has  hitherto  been  discovered  of  such  a  type  as  to  distinguish  itself  from  his  coins.' 
On  the  seventh  of  August,  it  was  referred  to  the  committee,  which  was  appointed  on  that  day  to  examine 
the  transportation  of  gold,  to  inquire  who  were  the  printers  of  the  tickets  that  day  informed  of,  to  be  read  in 
divers  churches;  in  what  churches  they  were  read;  by  what  ministers;  and  by  what  authority.'^ 

The  alarm  which  the  foreign  merchants  had  taken  upon  the  seizure  of  the  bullion  in  the  mint  was  not 
yet  entirely  passed  away,  for  information  was  given  to  the  parliament,  from  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
importation  of  coin  and  bullion,  that  their  correspondents  abroad  had  conceived  many  fears  and  jealousies 
which  might  discourage  the  usual  importation.  It  was  therefore  declared  and  ordained,  on  the  "iSth  of 
August,  by  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament,  that  all  bullion  and  coin,  brought  by  any  English 
shipping,  should  have  free  and  safe  passage  and  protection,  both  by  sea  and  land,  into  the  ports  of  Dover  and 
London,  and  accordingly  into  and  out  of  his  majesty's  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London.^ 

A  new  committee,  as  it  should  seem,  was  appointed,  upon  the  16th  of  December,  to  consider  the 
accounts  of  the  farthing  token  office,  both  of  receipts  and  disbursements ;  to  examine  the  abuse  of  importing 
counterfeit  farthings,  and  how  it  might  be  prevented ;  with  power  to  receive  propositions  for  the  better 
making  of  farthings,  and  preserving  them  from  counterfeiting;  and  to  consider  how  the  said  office  might  be 
employed  to  the  advantage  of  the  state,  and  of  all  things  conducing  to  the  better  regulating  the  same.  This 
business  was  particularly  recommended  to  Mr.  Hill.'' 

1643-4.  On  the  14th  of  February,  by  advice  of  the  members  of  both  houses,  assembled  at  Oxford, 
the  king's  writ  of  privy  seal  was  directed  to  Mr.  Tilney,  of  Rotherwick,  desiring  200/.,  or  the  value  in  plate, 
touched  at  five  shillings,  and  untouched  at  four  shillings ;  to  be  repaid  when  God  should  enable  him.^  This 
fact,  together  with  the  very  affecting  clause  with  which  it  concludes,  shows  the  straits  to  which  the  king  was 
at  that  time  reduced. 

1644.  A  trial  of  the  monies  in  the  pix  in  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  was  ordered  by  the  house 
of  commons,  to  be  made  on  the  15th  of  July,  at  the  usual  place,  near  the  Star-chamber." 

And  on  that  day  it  was  ordered  that  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  who  were  members  of  that 
house,  and  the  committee  of  the  revenue,  should  join  as  a  committee  with  the  earl  of  Kent  and  earl  of  Bolin- 
broke,  for  making  that  trial.' 

A  petition  against  the  farthing  tokens,  from  the  lord  mayor,  etc.  in  common  council  assembled,  was 
presented  to  the  house  of  commons,  and,  on  the  third  of  August,  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  of  the  house  for  the  farthing  token  office,  with  the  addition  of  the  members  for  Westminster,  the 
city  of  London,  and  borough  of  Southwark;*  and  on  the  seventh,  the  same  petition  was  referred  to  the 
committee  for  the  king's  revenue,  etc." 

Another  complaint  of  the  citizens,  and  a  petition  of  the  poor,  against  the  tokens  (representing  that  there 
was  no  re-change  for  their  farthings,  to  their  great  damage,  even  to  their  utter  undoing),  were  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  house  of  commons  on  the  sixth  of  September. 

A  committee  of  members  was  directed  to  acquaint  the  common  council  with  the  whole  matter  of 
debates  by  the  house,  and  to  desire  them  to  give  their  opinion  in  what  matter  the  inconvenience  on  all  sides 
might  be  prevented,  and  the  poor  receive  the  best  satisfaction.'" 


'  Mr.  Leake  (page  318),  fancied  that  he  had  discovered 
shillings  and  sixpences  coined  by  the  parliament  with  the  king's 
stamp,  and  known  from  his  only  by  the  letter  (p.)  inserted  as 
a  mint-mark.  But  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  as  the  letter  (r)  is 
likewise  found  upon  coins  of  this  reign. 

'  Commons  Journals,  vol.  iii.  p.  196.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  what  these  tickets  were;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  inquiry  concerning  them  was  intrusted,  they 
should  seem  to  have  bad  some  reference  to  money. 

"  Id.  ibid,  p.  218.  The  lords  concurred  on  the  26th  ;  but,  on 
Ihe  24th  of  February  following,  they  sent  to  the  commons  an 
ordinance  as  above,  with  this  addition,  that  the  importers  of  coin 
and  bullion  should  have  free  liberty  to  transport  two-thirds  of  it. 


paying  two  per  cent,  for  the  same,  as  formerly  ;  the  other  third  to 
be  brought  to  the  mint.  To  which  the  commons  agreed.  [Com. 
Journals,  vol.  iii.  p.  407].  The  manner  in  which  the  king's  mint 
is  mentioned  in  the  text,  confirms  the  idea  which  has  been  before 
suggested,  that  the  parliament  coined  with  the  king's  dies. 

■*  Commons  Journals,  vol.  iii.  p.  343. 

^  Rushworlli's  Hiit.  Collections,  part  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.  580. 

°  Commons  Journals,  vol.  iii.  p.  553. 

'  /d.p.  561. 

»  Id.  p.  578. 

9  Id.  p.  582. 

">  Id.  p.  619. 
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The  common  council  returned  an  answer  upon  the  10th  of  that  month,  in  which  tiiey  stated  that  they 
conceived  it  to  be  a  thing  of  such  consequence,  that  it  was  aljove  them  to  present  a  remedy ;  for  the  incon- 
venience would  be  great  if  the  tokens  were  suddenly  decried,  and  likewise  great  if  they  were  to  be  con- 
tinued; and  they  offered  the  following  particulars  for  the  consideration  of  the  house: 

1st.  That  the  patentees  had  formerly  proclamations  for  decrying  of  them,  without  rechange. 

2dly.  Tradesmen  were  more  willing  to     ...     .     now  decried  than  continued. 

3dly.  There  were  1500/.  in  farthings  in  the  hands  of  the  patentees,  which,  if  melted,  would  go  a  good 
way  to  satisfy  the  poor ;  besides  the  estates  of  the  patentees  might  contribute  to  the  same.  That  the  poor 
were  in  great  straits,  not  knowing  what  to  trust  unto;  and  therefore,  if  the  tokens  were  decried,  they 
desired  that  course  might  be  taken  for  the  coinage  of  new  farthings,  according  to  the  intrinsic  value ;  and 
that  in  the  Tower  pennies,  two-pences,  and  small  monies,  might  be  coined.' 

On  the  14th  of  September,  a  resolution  for  raising  5000Z.  for  the  exchange  of  farthing  tokens,  out  of 
the  estates  of  the  patentees,  actors,  agents,  and  contrivers,  was  ordered  to  be  communicated  to  the  lord 
mayor,  who  was  required  to  call  a  court  of  aldermen  to  consider  how  that  sum  might  be  raised  and  put  in 
effect  the  best  way  for  redress  and  relief  of  the  poor  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  lines 
of  communication,  and  to  stop  the  clamour  raised  by  the  poor  upon  the  rumour  of  decrying  farthing  tokens, 
and  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  which  would  ensue  thereupon,  if  speedy  remedy  were  not  applied.* 

On  the  11th  of  October,  it  was  ordained  by  the  lords  and  commons  in  parliament,  that  all  the  plate, 
both  of  silver  and  of  silver  gilt,  belonging  to  the  king,  and  then  remaining  in  the  Tower  of  London,  or 
elsewhere,  should  be  delivered  unto  William  Bell,  esq.,  by  weight,  to  be  sold,  pawned,  melted  down,  and 
converted  into  coin.^  But  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  the  lords  desired  a  conference  upon  that 
subject;  at  which  they  declared,  that  they  could  not  consent  to  pass  the  ordinance,  because  that  plate  was 
ancient  plate,  the  fashion  of  which,  and  the  badges  upon  it,  were  of  more  worth  than  the  plate  itself.  That 
the  particular  affection  set  upon  it  would  make  it  of  ill  consequence,  if  it  should  be  disposed  of,  though 
necessity  be  the  motive  thereunto.  Besides,  that  it  did  look  too  much  like  the  queen's  pawning  and  selling 
the  jewels  of  the  crown.  Also  the  parliament  had  expressed  affection  to  the  king,  and  to  take  care  of  his 
children ;  and  that  it  would  be  somewhat  incongruous  to  sell  his  plate,  which  that  ordinance  requires. 

The  good  sense  and  delicacy  of  this  reasoning  had  no  effect  upon  the  commons,  who  resolved  that  the 
house  did  adhere  to  the  former  vote  concerning  the  disposal  of  the  king's  plate,  and  directed  the  committee 
for  the  three  associated  counties  [Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon]  to  prepare  reasons  to  be  offered  at  a  conference 
in  confirmation  thereof. 

It  was  also  resolved,  that  Sir  Henry  Mildraay,  knt.,  master  of  the  jewel-house,  be  ordered  and  enjoined 
to  deliver  so  much  of  the  king's  plate  to  the  committee  at  Goldsmiths'-hall  as  should  amount  to  3000/.,  as  a 
security  for  that  sum  borrowed  by  parliament;  and,  in  case  the  committee  should  not  be  satisfied  the 
3000/.  within  a  month,  then  to  be  at  liberty  to  melt  the  same.* 

It  seems  that  about  this  time  the  women  took  some  part  in  the  representations  which  were  made 
respecting  the  grievance  of  farthing  tokens,  for,  on  the  SGth  of  this  month,  it  was  ordered  that  the  serjeant- 
at-arms  should  be  appointed  a  servant  to  take  the  names  of  the  women  that  came  to  the  house  about  the 
business  of  farthing  tokens,  their  places  of  abode,  and  their  desires.'' 


*  Commons  Journals,  vol.  iii.  p.  023. 
»  Id.  p.  627. 

3  Id.  p,  639. 

*  Id.  p.  665.  This  plate  was  ordered  to  be  melted  down  on 
the  16tii  of  November  following.  [Cofiimons  Journals,  vol.  iii. 
p.  698]. 

^  Id.  p.  678.  The  abuses,  and  the  loss  to  the  subject,  by 
these  farthing  tokens,  are  thus  stated  in  a  pamphlet  which  was 
published  in  the  coin-se  of  this  year ; 

In  order  to  circulate  them  in  large  quantities,  the  patentees 
allowed  one  shilling  over  in  twenty  to  those  who  came  to  buy 
them.     This  was  enticing  to  many  covetous  wretches,   who  made 


a  practice  to  fetch  them  daily,  and  force  them  upon  all  sorts  of 
persons  whom  they  had  any  dealings  withal,  and  so  press  five,  ten, 
yea  twenty  shillings  at  a  time  away.  So  that,  in  a  short  time,  not 
only  the  city  of  London  was  mightily  pestered  with  them,  but  also 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  especially  the  adjacent  counties  of  Kent, 
Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  which  were  so  burdened  with  them 
that  in  many  places  there  was  almost  no  silver  or  gold  coin  left, 
but  all  were  farthing  tokens. 

These  the  patentees  received,  from  those  who  brought  them, 
at  the  same  rate  as  they  had  issued  them,  which  obliged  the  vic- 
tualler, baker,  etc.,  to  sell  the  dearer  to  make  up  the  loss  of  one 
shilling  in  twenty. 
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1644-5.  On  the  27th  of  January,  it  was  ordered  that  the  report  in  Mr.  Whitlock's  hand,  concerning- 
the  moneyers,  should  be  delivered  over  to  Mr.  Hill,  to  be  reported  on  the  following  Saturday.'  The  report, 
however,  was  not  then  made,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  discover  whether  it  were  ever  brought  forward,  nor 
what  its  purport  and  intention  were. 

At  this  time  considerable  quantities  of  foreign  coins  were  current  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and 
generally  all  the  west  country.  These  coins  were,  through  ignorance,  taken  much  above  their  value,  as 
divers  sorts  of  rix-dollars,  two-pence  a-piece  worse  than  the  right  rix-dollars:  Spanish  money,  called  pieces 
of  eight,  which  went  at  four  shillings  and  fourpence  (the  value  of  the  right  sort,  or  Seville  coin),  althouo-li 
very  many  of  them  were  light;  and  a  sort  of  coin  which  was  much  worse  than  the  Seville  coin,  at  least  four- 
pence  a  piece;  of  all  which  no  notice  was  taken  by  the  subject.  There  was  also  a  inultitude  of  French 
sous,  each  of  which  was  current  at  a  penny,  though  worth  little  more  than  three  farthings.'' 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  these  coins  were  circulated  at  any  distance  from  the  coast,  and  it  is 
probable  they  were  brought  into  the  maritime  counties  above-mentioned  by  persons  engaged  in  clandestine 
traffic  with  the  continent. 

1645.  On  the  4th  of  November,  in  this  year,  the  lords  sent  to  the  commons  an  order  that  the  trial  of 
the  monies  in  the  pix,  in  the  mint  of  the  Tower  of  London,  should  be  made  on  the  Monday  follomno-  'the 


But  when  the  farthings  were  counterfeited,  and  "began  to 
come  in  more  than  went  out,  the  patentees  did  not  like  it ;  but  a 
remedy  was  soon  devised,  and  that  was,  that  none  were  theirs  but 
double-ringed  farthings,  and  so  would  take  in  none  but  double- 
rings;  a  pretty  device  to  draw  their  necks  out  of  the  collar,  for 
very  few  *  tokens  were  found  with  double  rings ;  most  did  prove 
single  rings,  and  none  of  theirs  :  who  could  prove  the  contrary  ? 
And  so  upon  a  sudden  all  farthings,  both  double  and  single  rings 
(only  a  {evr  excepted)  were  left  upon  the  subjects*  hands  ;*  to  the 
ruin  of  many  poor  women,  who  got  their  living  by  selling  fruit, 
herbs,  fish,  etc.,  and  had  all  their  stock  in  farthings  ;  some  sis, 
eight,  ten,  to  twenty  shillings.  This  poor  stock  did  maintain 
them  and  their  children  ;  but  upon  a  sudden  this  was  all  lost,  to 
their  utter  undoing.  [These  were,  probably,  the  women  mentioned 
above  as  having  applied  to  the  house  of  commons  for  relief.J 
Tradesmen  of  a  higher  degree,  in  many  places,  had  at  that  time 
ten,  twenty,  forty,  yea  some  had  sixty  pounds'  worth  of  tokens  in 
their  hands,  and  almost  all  proved  clear  loss,  for  the  tenth  part 
did  not  prove  double  rings.  It  was  conceived  that,  at  that  time, 
there  was  no  less  than  the  value  of  100.000/.  in  farthings  dispensed 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  that  was  all  lost  (the  copper 
excepted),  and  no  remedy  could  be  had  against  the  farthing 
makers,  who,  in  conscience,  equity,  and  justice,  were  obliged  to 
take  them  again.  Thi^  was  the  lamentable  issue  of  making  farthing 
tokens  for  the  good  of  the  subject. 

"  But  these  pretenders,  who  do  all  for  the  good  of  the  subject, 
would  by  no  means  forsake  that  excessive  profit,  but  contrived 
another  sort  of  tokens,  that  none  should  be  able  to  counterfeit,  as 
they  pretended ;  and  that  was,  wiili  a  little  yellow  spot  in  the 
copper;  a  good  mark  to  know  tlieir  own,  but  a  better  mark  to 
make  another  cheat  of  100,000/.  more  upon  the  poor  subject,  but 
all  for  their  good,  as  is  pretended.  This  hath  gone  on  certain 
years ;  but  at  first,  because  that  great  loss  did  lie  so  heavy  upon 
many,  and  so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  they  could  not  vent  so 
many  as  they  expected.  In  the  mean  time,  this  now  silling 
parliament  began,  and  presently  all  patents  were  put  down  because 
they  were  illegal  anrl  pressing  to  the  subject.  But  (to  the  great 
admiration  of  many)  this,  so  illegal  and  pressing  a  patent,  did 
stand  upright  in  its  full  power.     Wlien  they  perceived  they  were 

VOL.  I. 


not  questioned,  they  went  on  cheerfully,  and  began  to  use  several 
means  to  vent  their  tokens,  and.  amongst  other  devices,  they  used 
many  poor  women  as  their  factors  to  go  about  the  city  and  suburbs- 
and  all  other  places  where  any  resort  of  people  was,  and  there 
would,  by  entreaty  and  importunate  begging,  get  and  persuade 
many  to  change  them  sixpence  in  tokens  for  silver,  which  of  late 
hath  dispersed  an  infinite  quantity  of  tokens ;  by  which  means 
they  are  become  so  plenty,  that  every  retailing  tradesman  is  so 
pestered  therewith  that  almost  half  of  what  they  receive  is  farthiuf 
tokens;  and  all  adjacent  counties  are  become  so  full  of  them,  nav 
more  than  ever  they  were  before ;  so  that  of  necessity  these  tokens 
must  go  down  again,  which  will  prove  a  greater  loss  than  those 
formerly,  except  the  authority  of  this  honourable  parliament  do'.h 
compel  the  token-makers  to  attend  at  their  office,  with  ready 
money,  to  take  in  and  exchange  to  the  subject  all  their  tokens 
for  good  current  money,  as  in  conscience  and  equity  the  token- 
makers  ought  to  do,  or  else  it  will  prove  a  very  great  loss  to  the 
subject. " 

As  a  remedy  for  these  mischiefs,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
proposed,  that  farthings  should  be  made  either  of  copper,  or  of 
some  metal  mixed  with  copper,  so  much  in  value  as  might  be 
worth  a  farthing.  [A  Bemedie  against  the  Losse  of  the  Subjet  by 
Farthing  Tokens,  4to.  London,  1644].  In  opposition  to  the  state- 
ments in  this  pamphlet,  were  published,  "  The  humble  petition 
and  remonstrance  of  some  hundreds  of  relay  Icrs,  who  have  sparkes 
of  charily  and  reason  in  them;  and  of  countrey  chap-men  in  the 
associated  counties,  and  of  thousands  of  poore  people  besides,  for 
the  restoring  of  farthing  tokens,  who  are  extreamly  damnified,  and 
are  like  to  perish  by  the  suppression  of  them."  Addressed  *•  lo 
both  the  high  and  honourable  houses  of  parliament,  4to,  printed  in 
the  yeare  1644."  I  know  not  whether  the  above  were  ever  pre- 
sented or  not.  The  reason  which  the  petitioners  assign  for  the 
opposition  to  the  tokens  circulated  by  the  patentees,  is  the  wish  of 
the  opposers  to  create  a  necessity  for  the  currency  of  their  own 
private  tokens. 

'   Commons  Joumals,  vol.  iv.  p.  31 . 

^  Bemedie  against  the  Losse  of  the  Subject  by  Farthing  Tokens, 
page  6. 
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10th],  at  the  usual  place  near  the  Star-chamber.     This  was  agreed  to  by  the  commons,  and  the  same  persons 
were  appointed  as  above,  on  the  15th  of  July  1644.' 

1646.  The  anxiety  of  the  commons  to  possess  themselves  of  everything  belonging  to  the  mint, 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  excited  about  this  time;  for,  on  the  14th  of  July,  they  ordered  that  it  be 
referred  to  Sir  Robert  Harley,  Mr.  Myles  Corbet,  Mr.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Whittaker,  to  examine 
and  search  the  trunks  lately  come  from  Oxford ;  wherein,  they  were  informed,  were  many  instruments  and 
other  materials  and  things  belonging  to  the  mint,  or  fit  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  coinage  of  money ;  and  to 
seize  all  such  instruments  and  materials,  and  report  them  to  the  house,  to  be  disposed  of  as  they  should 
think  fit.- 

The  two  houses  also  paid  particular  attention  to  the  purity  of  the  coins,  and  for  that  purpose  appointed 
frequent  trials  of  the  money  in  the  pix.  But  little  more  than  fourteen  months  had  elapsed  since  the  last 
trial  in  November  164.5,  yet  on  the  1st  of  February  1646-7,  the  lords  desired  the  concurrence  of  the 
commons  in  the  appointment  of  a  fresh  examination.'  To  this  they  agreed,  and  it  was  fixed  for  the  13th  of 
that  month,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  instance.^ 

1647.  Several  ordinances  were  likewise  made  in  the  course  of  this  year  respecting  the  coins. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  the  lords  sent  to  the  commons  an  ordinance  for  the  discovery  of  the  clippers 
and  falsifiers  of  the  money,  to  which  they  desired  their  concurrence. ^  The  commons  ordered  that  it  should 
be  read  on  the  Thursday  after  the  23d  of  April.6  It  was  not,  however,  read  on  that  day,  but  on  the  18th 
of  May,  together  with  another,  which  inhibited  the  payment  or  receipt  of  any  clipped  monies  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  be  read  the  second  time  upon  the  Friday  next  foUomng.' 

No  proceedings  appear  upon  that  day;  but  upon  the  18th  of  August  the  whole  business  concerning 
clipped  and  falsified  money  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  revenue,  which  was  to  report  upon  the  next 
Thursday  their  opinions  to  the  house  what  they  thought  fit  to  be  done  for  the  remedy  of  such  abuses ;  and 
the  members  for  Lancashire,  and  the  northern  counties,  were  to  be  conferred  and  advised  with  in  the 
business.8 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  received  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  upon  which  the  house 
debated,  and  then  ordered  that  the  business  should  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  of  revenue,  and  the 
committee  appointed  for  the  declaration  concerning  the  excise,  which  were  to  be  joined  as  to  that  business.9 

At  this  time  the  parliament  appears  to  have  been  much  distressed  for  want  of  money,  and  a  declaration 
was  ordered  to  be  prepared  by  a  committee,  on  the  1st  of  September,  for  the  security  of  such  merchants 
as  should  bring  in  any  bullion  to  the  Tower ;  and  the  committee  was  directed  to  confer  with  Spanish  mer- 
chants, and  others,  as  it  should  think  fit.'"' 

The  ordinance  to  prohibit  the  currency  of  money  diminished  by  clipping  or  filing  was  published  by 
the  lords  and  commons,  after  several  amendments  had  been  made  in  the  latter  house,  upon  the  6th  of 
September.  It  ordered  that  such  money  should,  in  future,  be  esteemed  as  bullion,  and  no  otherwise.  But 
to  the  end  that  those  monies  which  were  by  the  ordinance  declared  to  be  uncurrent  should  not  immediately 
become  unuseful  to  those  who  lived  in  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  could  not  sell  them  but  at  under- 
rates, it  was  ordained  that,  for  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  ordinance,  the  said  clipped  money  should 
be  allowed  of  in  payment,  at  four  shillings  and  ten-pence  ^er  ounce  for  goldsmiths'  or  troy  weight,  or  four 
shillings  and  four-pence  halfpenny  the  ounce  avoirdupois.  And  all  persons  were  to  take  notice,  that  such 
clipped  money  would  yield  in  London  four  shillings  and  eleven-pence  per  ounce  of  goldsmiths'  weight,  and 
four  shillings  and  five-pence  halfpenny  per  ounce  for  avoirdupois  weight,  at  the  least.  It  was,  however,  not 
intended  that  any  old  monies,  which  were  apparent  not  to  be  clipt,  or  otherwise  unlawfully  diminished,  but 


'  Commons  Journals,  vol.  iv.  p.  332. 

»  Id.  p.  617. 

>  Id.  vol.  V.  p.  69. 

'  Id.  p.  73. 

^  Id.  p.  1-28. 

«  Id.  p.  154. 


'  Commons  Journals,  vol.  v.  p.  175. 

«  Id.  p.  276. 

»  Id.  p.  284. 

'"  Id.  p.  287.  The  committee  of  the  navy  was,  at  the  same 
time,  ordered  to  make  a  report  to  the  house  of  some  effectual 
course  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  bullion. 
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only  grown  light  through  wearing  and  wasting,  by  long  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  should  be  included  within 
the  order,  but  they  were  still  to  be  current  without  dispute  as  formerly.' 

At  the  same  time  it  was  ordered  by  the  commons  that  the  committee  of  revenue  should  call  before  them 
the  master  and  warden  of  the  mint,  and  other  the  moniers  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  take  eifectual  course 
for  the  round  and  regular  making  and  coining  of  all  monies  that  were  then,  or  should  be,  coined  there. '^ 
This  was  agreed  to  by  the  lords  upon  the  same  day/ 

1647-8.  On  the  1 1th  of  January,  the  treasurers  of  Ireland  were  directed  to  take  especial  care  that  the 
monies  which  they  received  for  Ireland  were  current,  and  not  clipped  nor  filed.'' 

The  house  resumed,  upon  the  23d  of  March,  the  consideration  of  the  great  abuse  of  clipped  and  false 
money  in  the  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  ordinance  against  it;  and  ordered  that  on  Tuesday  morning 
following,  the  house  should  proceed  in  debate  of  the  business,  and  how  it  might  be  suppressed  for  the 
future.^ 

1648.  The  house  did  not  proceed  upon  that  day,  but  it  appears  that,  some  short  time  previous  to  the 
22d  of  September,  a  commission  was  issued,  under  the  seal  of  his  majesty's  exchequer,  unto  Edward 
Watkins,  esq.  and  others,  commissioners  for  discovery  of  transporters  of  coin  and  bullion,  and  of  cullers  of 
the  weightiest  coins  for  the  purpose  of  melting  down,  and  of  clippers  or  washers  of  coin  ;  but  it  was  after- 
wards found  necessary,  for  the  discovery  of  great  and  more  subtle  oflfenders  in  such  matters,  to  indemnify 
those  who  had  been  in  some  sort  guilty  of  the  like  offences,  from  the  penalties  which,  upon  their  confessions, 
they  would  be  liable  unto.  The  commissioners  were  therefore  authorized,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
attorney  or  solicitor-general,  to  grant  a  certificate  to  all  persons  who  should  make  discovery  of  such  offences, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  should  discharge  them  from  all  penalties  to  be  imposed 
upon  them,  for  so  much  as  they  should  have  confessed  as  should  have  concerned  themselves,  and  no  more. 

To  this  the  concurrence  of  the  lords  was  desired,"  and  was  accordingly  signified  upon  the  following 
day.' 

At  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  the  parliament  was  in  such  want  of  money  that  General  Lord  Fairfax 
gave  orders  to  Colonel  Dean  to  seize  the  public  treasuries  of  goldsmiths',  weavers',  and  haberdashers'  halls, 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  army.* 

At  some  time  in  this  reign,  the  earl  of  Glamorgan  had  power  granted  to  him  to  erect  a  mint  any- 
where in  Ireland,"  but  I  have  not  found  that  he  ever  availed  himself  of  that  power. 

1648-9.     The  life  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  terminated  on  the  80th  of  January  in  this  year. 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  the  king,  that,  in  all  his  difficulties,  he  never  debased  his  coins.  Had  he  done 
so,  the  parliament  would  not  have  failed  to  state  the  existence  of  such  money,  in  their  ordinance  of  the  6tli 
of  September,  1647 ;  but  he  preserved  the  standard  inviolate,  even  when,  from  necessity,  the  workmanship 
of  some  of  his  coins  was  so  rude  as  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  the  dies  were  sunk  by  a  common  blacksmith.'" 

The  style  which  he  used  upon  his  English  coins  differed  only  in  the  name  from  that  which  his  father 
adopted,  after  he  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain,  except  in  the  following  instances,  where  a 
halfpenny  reads  carolus  rex,''  and  a  twopenny-piece  car.  d.  g.  ang.  sco.  fr.  et  hib.  rex,'* 

On  his  first  seal  his  father's  style  was  continued,  but  on  his  second  the  words  magn.e  .  britanni.e 
appear,  instead  of  angli^e  .  scoti^.''* 

The  various  mottos  which  upon  the  reverses  of  King  James's  money  alluded  to  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  were  almost  entirely  omitted  on  these  coins,  although  they  occur  frequently  upon  those  which  he 
struck  in  Scotland. 


'  ScobelVs  Acts  and  Ordinances,  1647.  cap.  91. 

'  Commons  Journals,  vol.  v.  p.  29"2. 

'  Id.  p.  aQ."). 

*  Rusliworth's  Historical  Collections,  part  iv.  vol.  ii.  p   963. 

5  Id.  p.  1035. 

^  Commons  Journals,  vol.  vi.  p.  27. 

'  Id.  p.  29. 


ilat/or  of  the  City  of  London,  4to.  London,  1648.  The  letter  ii 
dated  Dec.  8. 

^  Letter  of  the  Marquis  of  IVorcester  (late  Earl  of  Glamorgan  )  to 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  June  11,  1660.   [Clarendon's  Stale  Papers]. 

1"  See  Silver  Coins,  Plate  xxvi.  No.  5. 

■'  Id.  Plate  XX.  No.  6. 

"  Id.  Plate  xsii.  No.  14. 


A  Letter  of  his  Excellency  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax  to  the  Lord  '^  Sandford. 
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Instead  of  them  we  find  :  christo  auspice  regno,      justitia  thronum    firmat.      auspiciis   rex 

MAGNE    TUIS.        ARCHETYPUS    MONETiE   ARGENT.E    [Argentese]    ANGLIiE.       SALUS    REIPUBLIC^  SUPREMA  LEX. 

florebit  IN  iEVUM.  FiDEi  DEFENSOR.  EXURGAT  DEUS  DissiPENTUR  iNiMici ;  and  in  two,  Or  Sometimes 
three,  lines  across  the  middle  of  the  area,  relig.  prot.  leg.  ang.  liber,  par.'  florent  concordia 
REGNA.  cultores  sui  deus  protegit.  AMOR  POPULi  PRESIDIUM  REGIS,  and  another,  the  only  one  on  an 
English  coin,  allusive  to  the  union,  regit  unus  utroque. 

One  singular  half-crown  reads  on  the  obverse,  o  rex  da  facilem  cursum,  and  on  the  reverse,  atque 

AUDACIBUS  ANNUE  C^PTIS.^ 

His  style  upon  some  of  the  coins  struck  in  Scotland  is  the  same  as  the  English ;  upon  others  it  runs, 

CAR.  D.  G.  SCOT.  ANG.  FR.  ET  HIB.   R. 

The  mottos  upon  the  reverse  are,  QVM  deus  conjunxit  nemo  separet.     christo  auspice  regno. 

SALUS  REIPUB.  SUPREMA  LEX.  JUSTITIA  THRONUM  FIRMAT.  HENRICUS  ROSAS  REGNA  JACOBUS.  HIS 
PRiESUM  UT  PROSIM.       UNITA  TUEAMUR. 

No  coins  were  struck  in  this  reign  for  the  particular  use  of  Ireland,  except  those,  which  were  rudely 
stamped,  of  the  plate  which  was  brought  in  to  supply  the  necessities  of  government  in  the  years  1642  and 
1643.' 

The  great  variety  of  his  money  will  be  best  understood  by  a  view  of  the  plates,  and  by  the  description 
which  is  given  of  them. 

Besides  the  regular  pieces,  which  were  of  a  size  and  value  well  known  as  the  currency  of  the  kingdom, 
there  were  also  others  of  irregular  form  and  value,  which  the  immediate  want  of  money  obliged  the  king  to 
coin  at  various  times.  These  are  called  siege-pieces,  or  money  of  necessity;  and  were  either  coins  of  larger 
size  than  had  ever  been  used  before,  as  the  twenty  and  ten-shilling  pieces  of  silver,''  or  rude  masses  of  plate, 
clipped  off,  and  stamped  with  some  hjistily-formed  device,  and  even  retaining,  in  certain  instances,  the 
mouldings  of  the  salvers  from  which  they  were  cut.  Some  of  these  pieces  are  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
castle  wherein  they  were  struck,  but  there  are  various  others  which  only  bear  an  imperfect  representation  of 
the  place,  Mdiich,  in  consequence,  still  remains  unknown.  Several  representations  of  this  species  of  money 
are  given  in  Plates  xxvii.  xxviii.  and  xxix.  of  the  Silver  Coins,  in  the  Supplement,  Plate  vi.,  and  in  Supple- 
ment part  ii.  The  gold  coins  of  this  sort  are  but  few.  Specimens  of  them  may  be  seen  in  Plate  xiii.  No.  9 ; 
xiv.  No.  3;  and  Supplement,  part  ii.^ 

The  frequent  removals  of  the  king,  to  various  parts  of  his  dominion,  obliged  him  to  establish  several 
mints;  and  the  necessities  of  those  who  espoused  his  cause,  and  were  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  castle,  which 
they  defended  for  him,  and  where  they  were,  in  course,  prevented  from  receiving  any  supplies  from  him, 
were  the  occasion  of  many  more.     They  were  situated  at 


ABERYSTWITH. 

CORK. 

LONDON. 

SCARBOROUGH 

CARLISLE. 

DUBLIN. 

NEWARK. 

SHREWSBURY. 

CHESTER. 

EDINBURGH. 

OXFORD. 

WORCESTER. 

COLCHESTER. 

EXETER. 

PONTEFRACT. 

YORK. 

And  at  various  other  castles  whose  names  are  unknown. 


*  One  piece,  with  the  motto,  christo  auspice  regno,  has 
this  legend  across  the  area.  See  Supplement,  Part  ii.  Plate  v. 
No.  14. 

-  Plate  xxii.  No.  2. 

^  See  Silver  Coins,  Plate  xxvii. 

*  Id.  Plate  xxiii.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

^  In  a  communication  from  Sir  Henry  Ellis  to  the  President 
of  the  Numismatic  Society,  "  On  the  Siege  Pieces  of  the  time  of 
Charles  I."  Sir  Henry  observes  that  though  the  authenticity  of 
some  of  them  is  questionable,  in  consequence  of  the  silence  of 
contemporary  documents,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  places  where 
they  were  struck,  yet,  that  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  shillings 


struck  at  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire,  is  proved  from  a  contemporary 
notice  hitherto  unseen  by  numismatic  writers.  It  is  contained  in 
a  newspaper  entitled  "  The  Kingdonie's  Faithful  and  Imp.irtial 
Scout,"  February  5lh,  1648 ;  in  which  some  of  the  square  Ponte- 
fract shillings,  found  on  a  royalist  prisoner  by  the  republicans,  are 
described  as  being  stamped  on  one  side  with  a  castle  and  the  letters 
P.O.  ;  and  on  the  other  with  a  crown,  having  c.  n.  on  each  side  of  it. 
Sir  Henry  reminds  collectors,  that  by  the  letters  p.  o.  are  to  be  un- 
derstood p.  c,  the  form  of  the  c.  being  carried  round  like  that  of  an 
o,  either  from  bad  striking  or  battering,  as  is  evident  from  some 
of  the  extant  pieces.  —  Proceedings  of  the  N'umismatic  Societi/, 
1836-37. 
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1648-9.  Altliough  the  two  houses  of  parliament  did  (as  we  have  already  seen),  in  the  course  of  their  dispute 
with  the  king,  take  upon  them,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  power,  to  regulate  the  coins  then  in  currenc)' 
by  iheir  own  authority,  and  to  receive  plate  and  bullion,  yet  they  never  presumed  to  coin  money  during  his 
life  without  his  image  and  superscription.'  But  soon  after  his  death,  the  house  of  commons  first  voted,  on 
the  fith  of  Februarj-,  that  the  house  of  peers  in  parliament  was  useless  and  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished ;  and  then  proceeded  on  the  next  day  to  resolve  that  the  kingly  oflBce  was  unnecessarj',  burthen- 
some,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberty,  safety,  and  public  interest  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
abolished.  Bills  for  those  purposes  were  ordered  to  be  prepared  by  a  committee,^  and  were  soon  afterward 
declared  to  be  statutes  by  the  authority  of  that  parliament.^ 

Having  thus  established  themselves  as  the  ruling  power,  they  soon  began  to  exercise  the  prerogatives 
of  sovereignty,  and  accordingly  appointed  (by  an  order  dated  on  the  13th  of  the  same  mouth)  money  to  be 
coined  with  their  style  and  authority,  out  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  had  been  seized  in  the  king's  house- 
hold or  treasury,  aU  which  was  carried  to  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  according  to  directions  from  the 
parliament  and  council  of  state,  to  the  amount  of  many  thousand  pounds.^ 

On  the  2d  of  March,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  house  from  the  Lord-general  Fairfax  and  his  council 
of  war,  the  fourth  article  of  which  was — abuses  of  dipt  money  to  be  redressed. 

In  consequence  of  that  article,  the  house,  upon  the  same  day,  referred  to  a  committee  to  consider  and 
examine  the  abuses  concerning  dipt  money,  and  any  practice  used  by  any  persons  in  buying  the  same  at  an 
under  value,  and  putting  it  off  at  the  full  value.  The  committee  was  further  directed  to  peruse  the  former 
ordinance  touching  dipt  money,  to  consider  wherein  the  same  was  defective,  to  propound  to  the  house  some 
remedy  for  the  said  abuses,  and  to  bring  in  an  act  for  that  purpose  upon  the  next  Wednesday. 

A  proposal  that  the  collectors  in  the  several  counties  should  not  receive  any  dipt  money,  and  that,  in 
case  they  did,  they  should  make  it  good,  which  was  moved  at  the  same  time,  was  negatived." 

The  above-mentioned  act  was  not  brought  up  on  the  appointed  day,  the  house  being  then  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  acts  for  taking  away  kingship,  and  for  abolishing  the  house  of  peers,  and  with  the  declaration  to 
satisfy  the  kingdom  touching  the  grounds  of  their  late  proceedings. 

Interest  of  money,  which  had  long  been  at  eight  per  cent.,  was,  on  the  l-2th  of  that  month,  reduced  to 
six  per  cent.     The  alteration  to  take  place  from  the  29th  of  September  next  following.' 

1649.  On  the  14th  of  April,  the  parliament  referred  to  the  council  of  state  to  consider  a  paper  pre- 
sented to  the  house  concerning  the  coining  of  gold,  brought  in  a  ship  lately  come  from  Guinj^,  for  the  better 
advancing  of  trade ;  and  the  governor,  or  some  other  of  the  Guiny  Company,  was  required  to  attend  for 
that  purpose. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  referred  to  a  committee,  to  consider  of  and  peruse  the  statutes  touching  the 
sale  or  transportation  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  laws  concerning  coinage  and  treasure,  and  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  forfeitures  to  be  converted  to  the  use  of  the  commonwealth. 

Colonel  Temple's  propositions  for  preventing  exportation  of  gold,  or  other  coin,  and  the  business  of 
melting  down  the  coin,  were  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  council  of  state ;  to  take  some 


'  It  is  remarkable  thai,  whenever  they  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  mint,  during  that  period,  they  invariably  cali  it  the  king's 
mint.  Leake,  as  it  has  been  before  observed,  supposed  that  he 
had  discovered  some  of  the  coins  which  were  struck  by  the  parlia- 
ment with  the  king's  dies,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
marked  with  the  letter  p  in  a  circle  [page  308  and  318] ;  but  this 
is  probably  a  mistake,  as  the  letter  a  is  found  in  the  same  manner, 

*  PartiamentaTy  History,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  553,  564. 

^  The  act  by  which  the  kingly  office  was  abolished  was  passed 


upon  the  17th  of  March,  and  that  by  which  the  house  of  peers  was 
taken  away,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  [Soe  ScobelVs  Collec- 
tion of  Acts,  1649,  cap.  16  and  17]. 

*  Vertue's  Works  of  Simon,  p.  6. 

'  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xix.  p.  53. 
'  Commons  JoitmaU,  vol.  vi.  p.  154. 
'  Id.  ibid.  p.  15& 

*  Parliamentary  History,  vol.    xix.    p.   57.     But    see   under 
August  8,  1651. 
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effectual  course  for  preventing  the  abuse  therein,  and  the  damage  that  might  come  to  the  commonwealth 
thereby. 

The  committee  touching  the  stamps  for  coin  was  required  to  meet  forthwith,  and  to  make  a  report  on 
the  Monday  following;'  and  on  the  17th  the  attorney-general  was  required  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  stamps 
of  coin  on  Saturday  morning.^ 

But  this  seems  to  have  been  rather  premature ;  for  it  appears  that  the  committee  did  not  make  a  report 
until  the  18th,  and  that  the  consideration  thereof  was  then  referred  to  the  council  of  state,  who  were  to  advise 
with  the  committee,  and  to  report  thereupon.^ 

They  accordingly  reported  upon  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  the  form  of  several  stamps  for  coins,  with 
the  inscriptions ;  when  the  house  resolved  that  the  inscriptions  to  be  put  upon  the  coin  of  England  should  be 
written  in  the  English  tongue. 

That  on  the  one  side,  on  which  the  English  arms  should  stand  alone,  should  be  this  inscription,  the 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND ;  and  on  the  other  side,  which  should  bear  the  arms  of  England  and  Ireland, 
GOD  WITH  vs.* 

That  the  like  impresses  and  inscriptions  should  be  made  upon  all  coin  in  crown  gold  and  silver,  mutatis 
mutandis. 

And  Thomas  SjTnon  was  appointed  to  be  sole  chief  engraver  to  the  mints  and  seals. 

It  was  also  ordered,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  council  of  state,  according  to  the  above  resolutions,  to 
perfect  the  business  touching  the  several  sorts  of  coin  in  crown  gold  and  silver. 

That  Mr.  Attorney-general  be  required  to  bring  in  the  indentures,  and  an  act  for  establishing  the  form 
of  coin,  to-morrow  morning. 

That  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  revenue  to  give  order  for  payment  of  such  monies  as  should 
be  ordered  by  the  council  of  state,  for  making  such  stamps  for  coins,  and  such  number  of  them  as  the  said 
council  should  appoint,  and  to  take  care  that  the  same  be  paid  accordingly. 

On  the  following  day  it  was  referred  to  the  council  of  state  to  consider  of  the  indenture  touching  the 
mint,  and  to  present  to  the  house  a  master  of  the  mint.' 

The  latter  provision  became  necessary  on  account  of  Sir  Robert  Harley's  refusal  to  "  stamp  any  coin 
with  any  other  stamp  than  formerly.""' 

A  report  was  brought  up  from  the  council  of  state,  on  the  10th  of  May,  which  stated  that  they  had 


'   Commons  Journals,  vol.  vi.  p.  186.    I  do  not  find  any  bill  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  forfeitures  as  mentioned  above. 
'  Id.  ibid.  p.  188. 
=  Id.  ibid.  p.  189. 

'  Tbese  coins   were   the  subject  of  standing  jokes  with  the 
cavaliers.    The  double  shield  on  the  reverse  was  called  the  breeches 
for  the  ruinp;  •  and  from  the  legend  they  took  occasion  to  observe, 
tliat  God  and  the  commonwealth  were  on  different  sides.     Fuller 
says,  '*  the  mint  was  of  late  much  employed  to  coin  the  plate  of 
our  nation,  to  make  state  money,  whence  one  said — 
Caesaris  effigies  nulla  est,  sed  imaginis  expers. 
Crux  duplex  super  est  dira,  gemensque  Lyra. 
And  another  : 

May  their  success  like  to  their  coin  appear, 
Send  double  crosses  for  their  single  cheer. 

*  The  numbers  of  the  Long  Parliament  having  been,  by  ex- 
clusion, death,  etc.,  very  much  reduced,  the  remainder  was  com- 
pared to  the  rump  of  a  fowl  which  was  left,  all  the  rest  being 
eaten.  \_Memoirs  oj" Colonel  Hutchinson,  p.  363,  note  by  the  editor]. 
Lord  Lucas,  in  his  speech  in  the  house  of  peers  in  1670-71,  spoke 
of  the  parliament  money  called  breeches,  and  styled  it  a  fit  stamp 
for  the  coin  of  the  rump.  [Speeck,  4to.  Middleburg,  1673].  .\ 
great  deal  of  wit  upon  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  Hudibras,  Part 
iii.  canto  ii.  line  1505. 


Sure  I  am  their  coin  goeth  under  a  general  suspicion  of  being  as 
bad  as  their  cause.  But  I  hope  hereafter  when  the  question,  if 
asked  of  our  coiners,  Whose  image  and  superscription  is  this  ?  it 
it  will  be  returned.  The  Ccesars  of  England."  \_HisioTy  of  the 
Worthies  of  England,  London,  p.  193]. 

The  device  on  these  coins  is  thus  ridiculed  in  a  prologue 
spoken  in  Bury  school  in  the  year  1731 : 

"  A  silver  pair  of  breeches  neatly  wrought, 
(  Such  as  you  see  upon  an  old  rump  groat. 
Which  emblem  our  good  grandsires  chose,  to  boast 
To  all  the  world,  the  tail  was^uppermost.)" 

Gent.  Mag.  1731,  p.  537. 

'  Commons  Journals,  vol.  vi.  p.  195. 

^  FoUies,  p.  94.  It  is  not  easy  to  assign  motives  for  this 
refusal.  Sir  Robert  Harley  was  master  of  the  mint  for  the  king 
from  1626  to  1636,  and  accepted  an  appointment  to  the  same 
office  from  the  parliament  in  1643,  from  which  time  he  continued 
to  coin  with  the  king's  dies,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  parUamenl, 
until  the  refusal  which  is  recorded  above.  Is  it  possible  that  he 
should  have  considered  the  mere  alteration  of  the  stamp  as  a  matter 
of  importance,  and  should  have  overlooked  the  weightier  offence 
against  the  royal  prerogative,  which  he  had  committed  by  receiving, 
and  acting  under,  a  parliamentary  appointment? 
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considered  the  indentures,  and  had  filled  up  the  blanks  concerning  the  kinds  of  the  coins;  and  that  they 
presented  to  the  house  Sir  John  WoUaston,  as  a  fit  person  for  master-worker  of  the  mint. 

It  was  ordered  by  the  house,  that  it  be  referred  back  to  the  council  of  state  to  call  Sir  Robert  Harley 
before  them;  and  to  consider  of  the  whole  business,  and  what  might  be  fit  to  be  done  therein,  and  to  report 
it  to  the  house  on  the  morrow." 

This  report  was  delayed  until  the  16th  of  that  month,  when  the  council  of  state  laid  before  the  house 
a  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Harley,  in  which  he  declined  further  meddling  with  the  making  of  money  for  the 
present.  On  that  letter  being  read,  it  was  ordered  that  Sir  Robert  Harley  be  discharged  from  the  oiBce  of 
the  mint  for  gold  and  silver  coin;   and  that  a  trial  of  the  pix  be  made  at  his  charge. 

The  council  of  state  again  recommended  Sir  John  Wollaston  as  a  fit  person  to  be  master-worker  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  commonwealth.  But  notwithstanding  this  repeated 
recommendation,  it  was  ordered  that  Dr.  Guerdain  be  master-worker  of  the  mint,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Robert 
Harley. 

It  was  further  ordered,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  council  of  state,  to  perfect  the  whole  business  of  the 
mint,  and  touching  the  indentures  to  be  made  to  Dr.  Guerdain,  in  such  sort  as  were  formerly  made  to  Sir 
Robert  Harlev ;  and  to  perfect  the  schedule  of  officers  in  the  mint,  and  the  forms  of  the  coins  to  be  made; 
and  to  prepare  an  act  for  confirmation  of  the  coin,  and  also  to  consider  of  a  salary  to  be  allowed  to  Dr. 
Gardine,  for  executing  the  office  of  master  of  the  mint;  and  to  report  their  opinion  therein  to  the  house.^ 

On  the  2 1st  of  the  same  month  the  house  agreed  with  the  council  of  state  that  400/.  per  annum  should 
be  allowed  to  Dr.  Geurdaiu,^  for  his  salary  as  master  of  the  minf* 

The  act  touching  monies  and  coins  of  England  was  reported,  and  read  the  first  and  second  time  upon 
the  6th  of  July,  and  then  committed  to  the  committee  of  the  mint,  as  was  likewise  the  act  declaring  it  high 
treason  to  counterfeit,  clip,  etc.  the  money  and  coin  of  England.^ 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Attorney-general  reported,  from  the  council  of  state,  fees  and  diet  of  the  officers 
and  ministers  of  the  mint  to  be  borne  by  the  keepers  of  tiie  liberty  of  England,  by  authority  of  parliament, 
and  to  be  paid  by  the  warden,  in  manner  and  form  hereafter  expressed,  and  until  the  parliament  of  England 
should  otherwise  ordain. 


John  St.  John,  warden,  by  the  year  - 

Walter  Grime,  warden's  clerk 

Henry  Cogan,  comptroller         -         -         - 

Peter  Fen  ton,  his  clerk    -         -         -         -         -       13 

Andrew   Polmer,    Thomas    Woodward,    assay- 
masters    ------- 

Their  clerk      ------- 

Bingley, Beale,  auditors  -         -         - 

And  to  each  for  his  clerk  10/.  and  to  each  for 
parchment,  ink,  paper,  and  other  necessaries, 
10/.  per  annum. 
Anthony  Kniven,  tellers  [only  one  name  men- 
tioned]   ------- 

Their  clerk     ------- 

Richard  Fight,  clerk  of  the  irons  -  -  - 
Surveyor  of  the  melting-house  .  -  -  - 
His  clerk         ------- 


100 

s. 
0 

d. 
0 

20 

0 

0 

66 

13 

4 

13 

6 

8 

66 

13 

4 

10 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

33 

6 

S 

10 

0 

0 

13 

6 

8 

26 

13 

4 

10 

0 

0 

Thos.  Symons,  graver  of  the  irons  -  -  - 
John  Reynolds,  imder-assayer  -  -  .  - 
John  East,  under-graver  -  -  -  -  - 
Daniel  Brattle,  sinkers  of  the  irons  [only  one 
name  mentioned]      ----- 

Hodgins,  Smith       -         .        -         -         - 

John  Dendy,  porter         ----- 

Vening,  parson  of  the  chapel  in  the  Tower 

for  his  tythes       ------ 

Symson,  sexton  of  the  same  chapel,  by  the 

year         ------- 

For  the  diet  of  the  officers         -         -         -         - 

James  Howard,  John  Reinolds,  clerks,  to  be 
employed  for  the  keeping  of  books,  and 
other  services  by  directions  of  the  ofBcei-s,  to 
each  20/.  per  annum  -         -         -         - 


£. 

5. 

d. 

30 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0  13     4 


0 
52 


40     0     0 


No  more  to  be  allowed  to  the  said  diet  but  such  as  shall  be  admitted  by  the  warden,  master,  and 
comptroller  of  the  mint ;  and  their  names  to  be  set  down  in  writing  within  one  month  after  the  sealing  of 


'  Commmis  JoumaU,  vol  vi.  p.  206. 

'  Id.  ibid.  p.  210. 

'  I  have  retained  the  various  spellings  of  this  name  as  they 
appear  upon  the  journals.  They  will  be  found  to  differ  materially 
from  each  other  in  the  compass  of  a  few  lines. 


■*  Commons  Journals,  vol.  vi.  p.  212. 

*  This  never  became  a  separate  statute,  but  it  forms  a  part  of 
the  44th  chapter  of  an  act  of  this  year,  1649,  by  which  it  was 
declared,  "What  offences  shall  be  adjudged  treason."  See  it 
under  July  17th. 
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these  presents;  and  the  residue  of  the  charges  for  and  about  the  making  of  the  monies,  and  for  all  other 
fees,  are,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  paid  and  borne  by  the  master  and  worker  of  the  monies,  upon  account 
accordinof  to  the  tenor  and  true  meaninff  of  the  indenture  '  hereunto  annexed. 

The  house  approved  of  the  several  allowances,  and  also  of  the  several  persons  abovenamed,  to  be  in 
the  several  places  and  offices  abovesaid. 

And  it  was  then  ordered,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  council  of  state,  to  consider  of  the  claim  of  the 
persons  abovenamed,  and  every  of  them,  in  and  to  the  places  aforesaid.  And  in  case  there  should  be  any 
held  b)^  ancient  patents,  that  they  should  give  order  for  the  renewing  of  them ;  and  that  their  order  should 
be  a  warrant  to  Mr.  Attornej-general  to  prepare  such  patents  to  be  granted ;  and  that  the  lords  commis- 
sioners for  the  great  seal  should  be  authorized  and  required  to  pass  such  patent  in  common  form,  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  unto  such  persons  accordingly;  and  that  the  council  of  state  should  take  order  that 
such  of  the  said  persons  as  they  should  find  requisite  to  put  in  security  for  the  due  execution  of  their  places, 
should  put  in  security  accordingly. 

In  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  council  of  state  for  a  warrant  to  the  attorney-general  (Edmond 
Prideaux,  esq.)  to  prepare  a  bill  containing  a  grant  of  the  office  of  master  of  the  mint  to  Aaron  Geurdain, 
it  was  ordered  by  the  commons  assembled  in  parliament,  that  the  attorney-general  of  the  commonwealth 
should  prepare  a  bill  containing  a  grant  of  the  office  of  master-worker  of  the  monies  of  England  within  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  elsewhere  in  England,  unto  Aaron  Geurdain,  doctor  of  physic;  together  with  all 
mansions  and  buildings,  profits  and  pre-eminences  to  the  said  office  belonging,  as  amply  as  Sir  Robert 
Harley,  or  any  other  heretofore,  held  the  same ;  to  hold  and  execute  the  said  office  by  himself  or  his 
sufficient  deputy,  for  whom  he  should  answer,  until  the  parliament  of  England  should  otherwise  ordain, 
according  to  the  form  of  an  indenture  made  between  the  keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England,  by  authority  of 
parliament  and  the  said  master -worker,  to  bear  date  with  the  grant  of  the  said  office,  touching  the  business 
of  the  mint.  Which  said  indenture  having  been  perfected  by  the  council  of  state,  to  which  it  was  referred 
by  the  parliament  to  be  made  perfect,  was  likewise  to  be,  together  with  the  grant  of  the  said  office,  prepared 
in  usual  form  by  the  said  attorney-general ;  and  after  the  recipimus  thereunto  made  by  the  lords  com- 
missioners for  the  great  seal,  and  the  counterpart  thereof  signed  and  sealed  by  the  said  master- worker,  was, 
with  the  schedule  thereunto  annexed,  containing  the  several  officers  of  the  mint  and  their  several  fees  and 
allowances,  to  be  forthwith  passed  under  the  great  seal,  as  likewise  the  grant  of  the  said  office  :  for  doing 
whereof  that  order  was  to  be,  as  well  to  the  said  attorney-general  as  to  the  said  lords  commissioners,  a 
sufficient  warrant.'' 

On  the  10th  of  July,  the  attorney-general  reported  the  amendments  to  the  act  touching  coin,  with  a 
table  containing  the  weights  of  the  several  coins  of  England,  which  were  twice  read,  and  recommitted,  with 
the  amendments  at  the  table,  and  the  attorney-general  was  to  take  care  to  bring  it  in  on  Thursday  morning.-' 

On  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  the  above  act  was  passed.''  Its  preamble  states  (in  imitation  of  the 
proclamations  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.)  that,  whereas  the  ordering  of  monies  and  coins  and 
setting  the  same  at  >uch  valuations  and  prices  as  shall  be  thought  convenient  and  necessary,  is  appropriate 
and  of  right  belonging  to  the  sovereign  and  supreme  authority  of  this  commonwealth ;  ajid  the  parliament 
having  resolved  to  change  and  alter  the  former  stamps,  arms,  pictures,  with  the  mottos,  words,  styles,  and 
inscriptions  in  and  about  the  same,  and  to  cause  new  coins  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  made  of  several  stamps, 
weights,  and  values,  but  of  one  uniform  standard  and  allay,  to  be  current  within  the  state  and  commonwealth 
of  England  (that  is  to  say),  one  piece  of  gold  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings  sterling,  to  be  called  the 
twenty  shillings  piece,  stamped  on  the  one  side  with  a  cross  and  a  palm  and  laurel,  with  these  words,  the 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  ENGLAND;  and  ou  the  other  side  with  the  cross  and  harp,  with  these  words,  god 
WITH  us.  One  other  piece  of  gold  money  of  ten  shillings  to  be  called  the  ten  shillings  piece;  and  one  other 
piece  of  gold  money  of  five  shillings,  to  be  called  the  five  shillings  piece,  with  the  same  words,  inscriptions, 
pictures,  and  arms,  on  each  side  as  the  former.     And  for  silver  monies,  pieces  of  five  shillings  and  pieces  of 

'  The  indenture  does  not  appear.  I  '  Commons  Journals,  vol.  vi.  p.  258. 

^  Commo7ts  Journals,  vol.  vi.  p.  251.  |  *   Id.  ibid.  p.  262. 
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two  shillings  and  sixpence,  of  twelvepence,  and  sixpence,  having-  the  same  words,  inscriptions,  pictures,  and 
arms  on  each  side,  as  the  former ;  also  pieces  of  twopence  and  one  penny,  having  the  same  pictures  and  arms 
as  the  former,  without  any  words  or  inscriptions;  and  the  halfpenny,  having  on  the  one  side  a  cross,  and  on 
the  other  side  a  harp.  All  which  several  coins  of  gold  and  silver  the  parliament  doth  hereby  enact,  declare, 
publish,  and  authorize  to  be,  amongst  others  heretofore  used,  the  monies  current  for  this  state  and  common- 
wealth of  England,  to  be  used  and  received  by  all  the  people  of  this  nation,  in  all  receipts  and  payments, 
and  in  all  manner  of  trafficking,  bargaining,  and  dealing  between  man  and  man,  at  the  several  rates  and 
values  contained  in  the  schedule  or  table  hereunto  annexed,  expressing  their  true  values  and  weights, 
according  to  the  account  of  the  mint  within  the  Tower  of  London. 
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Memorandum,  Twelve  ounces  make  a  pound  weight  troy,  twenty  pennyweights  an  ounce,  twenty-four 
grains  a  pennyweight,  twenty  mites  a  grain,  twenty-four  droits  a  mite,  twenty  perils  a  droit,  twenty-four 
blanks  a  perit.' 

Upon  the  same  day  another  act  was  passed  to  declare  what  offences  should  be  adjudged  treason,  in 
which  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  person  should  counterfeit  the  money  of  the  commonwealth,  or  should  bring 
any  false  money  into  the  land,  counterfeit  or  other,  like  to  the  money  of  the  commonwealth,  knowing  the 
money  to  be  false,  to  merchandise  or  make  payment,  in  deceit  of  the  people  of  the  nation ;  or  if  any  person 
should  hereafter  falsely  forge  and  counterfeit  any  such  kind  of  coin  of  gold  or  silver  as  was  not  the  proper 
coin  of  the  commonwealth,  but  current  within  the  realm  by  the  consent  of  parliament,  or  such  as  by  them 
should  be  authorized  thereunto,  or  should  bring  from  the  parts  beyond  the  seas  into  the  commonwealth,  or 
into  any  the  dominions  of  the  same,  any  such  false  and  counterfeit  coin  or  money,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
false  and  counterfeit,  to  the  intent  to  utter  or  make  payment  with  the  same  within  the  commonwealth  ;  or 
if  any  person  should  impair,  diminish,  falsify,  clip,  wash,  round  or  file,  scale  or  lighten,  for  wicked  lucre  or 
gain's  sake,  any  the  proper  monies  or  coins  of  the  commonwealth,  or  the  dominions  thereof,  or  of  the 
monies  or  coins  of  any  other  realm,  allowed  and  suffered  to  be  current  within  the  commonwealth,  or  the 
dominions  thereof;  that  then  all  and  every  such  offence  should  be  deemed  and  adjudged  high  treason,  and 
the  offenders  therein,  their  counsellors,  procurers,  aiders  and  abettors,  being  convicted,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  nation,  of  any  of  the  said  offences,  should  be  deemed  and  adjudged  traitors  against  the  common- 
wealth, and  suffer  such  pains  of  death  and  forfeitures  as  in  case  of  high  treason,  excepting  corruption  of 
blood  or  loss  of  dower.^ 


'  Statute  1649,  cli.  43.  ScobeWs  Acts.  These  coins  were  struck 
of  the  several  dates  froin  16-19  to  1656,  and  also  of  1658  and  1660, 
so  that  they  were  never  entirely  discontinued  until  the  Restoration. 
[Folkes,  p.  95]. 

'  ScobeWs  Mis,  1649,  ch.  44.  The  authors  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary History  say,  tliat  this  act  is  an  exact  literal  copy  of 
another  passed,  under  the  same  title,  the  14th  of  May  in  the  same 
VOL.    I. 


year,  with  the  addition  only  of  the  paragraph  relating  to  the  coins- 
and  yet  that  no  reference  is  made  in  the  one  act  to  the  other,  nor 
any  reason  assigned  for  re-enaciing  into  a  law,  what  had  received 
that  sanction  only  two  months  before.  [Vol.  xix.  p.  156.]  The 
statute  of  the  14lh  of  May  is  not  in  Scobell's  Collection,  but  it  is 
enumerated  by  him,  in  "  Table  of  Ordinances  and  Acts,"  formerly 
printed,  but  is  neither  printed  nor  abbreviated  in  this  book. 
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On  the  same  day  it  was  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  lords  commissioners  for  the  great  seal  of  England, 
and  the  committee  of  the  revenue,  to  give  order,  and  appoint  a  day,  for  trial  of  the  pix,  and  for  returning  a 
jury  for  that  purpose  ;  and  likewise  to  give  order  that  the  jury  should  prepare  a  standard  of  the  several 
coins,  according  to  the  table  at  that  time  established.' 

July  24th,  the  attorney-general  reported  an  oath,  to  be  taken  by  the  master-worker  of  the  mint,  in 
these  words,  viz.  You  shall  swear,  that  you  shall  bear  yourself  well  and  convenable,  to  your  utmost  power, 
towards  the  keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England  and  the  people,  in  your  office  of  master  and  worker  of  the 
mint  of  the  monies  of  this  commonwealth,  so  help  you  God.  This  oath  was  assented  to  by  the  house;  and 
it  was  ordered  that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  revenue,  to  approve  of  the  security  to  be  given  by 
the  master-worker  of  the  mint,  and  to  give  direction  how  and  in  what  manner  the  same  should  be  given.^ 

The  council  of  state  ordered,  upon  the  18th  of  August,  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  take 
into  their  consideration  the  business  of  the  coin,  and  the  par  between  this  and  other  nations;  and  that  there 
be  care  taken  that  the  coin  of  this  nation  may  be  kept  from  carrying  away;  and  to  consider  of  some  means 
how  the  mint  may  be  set  to  work.  In  pursuance  of  this  last  order  the  draught  of  an  act  of  parliament 
against  transporters  of  gold  and  silver  was  finished;    twice  read  in  the  house.^ 

From  this  time  the  attention  of  the  house  seems  to  have  been  diverted  from  the  affairs  of  the  mint  until 
the  10th  of  October,  when  the  council  of  state  desired  that  the  house  would  declare  its  pleasure  what  should 
be  done  with  those  who  were  officers  in  the  mint,  by  patent  from  the  late  king,  and  who  had  been  called 
before  a  committee  of  the  council  for  the  renewing  of  their  patents,  but  had  refused  either  to  deliver  up 
their  old  patents,  or  to  take  out  new  ones. 

The  house  accordingly  resolved  that  such  officers  who  had  or  should  so  refuse  should  be  forthwith 
displaced  and  discharged  from  executing  the  said  places  and  offices  respectively,  and  removed  out  of  their 
respective  habitations  belonging  to  them,  and  to  their  several  respective  places  and  offices ;  and  that  the 
council  of  state  should  be  authorized,  and  have  power,  to  call  in  all  such  old  grants  and  patents,  and  to 
displace  such  persons  as  had  or  should  so  refuse,  and  to  place  other  fit  persons  in  their  rooms.  And 
that  the  said  council  should  give  warrant  to  Mr.  Attorney-general  to  prepare  patents  to  such  persons,  for 
such  places  and  offices,  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint,  which  should  be  a  sufficient  warrant  in  that  behalf;  and 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  of  England  were  authorized  and  required  to  pass  the  said  several 
patents  under  the  great  seal  accordingly.^ 

Oct.  11.  It  was  resolved,  by  the  house,  that  all  the  officers  of  the  mint  should  subscribe  the  engage- 
ment to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  commonwealth  of  England,  as  the  same  was  then  established,  without  a 
king,  or  house  of  lords.' 

Nov.  7.  An  act  for  trial  of  the  pix  was  read,  and,  after  some  amendments,  passed.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  ordered,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  council  of  state  to  consider  of  the  standard  for  the  coins  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  to  present  their  opinions  to  the  house.^ 

Nor.  9.  It  was  ordered,  that  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  great  seal,  and  others  of  the  commissioners 
for  trial  of  the  pix  money,  and  the  jury  empanneled  for  that  purpose,  should  be  authorized  and  empowered 
to  proceed  in  trial  of  the  said  monies,  by  that  part  of  the  standard  which  remained  in  the  exchequer,  with 
that  which  remained  in  Goldsmiths'-hall.  And  that  it  be  referred  to  the  commissioners  for  trial  of  the  pix 
money  to  give  order  that  the  standards  for  the  coins  of  the  commonwealth  be  new  made,  of  the  same  allay 
with  the  former,  and  present  the  same  to  the  house  to  be  approved  of.' 

Nov.  16.  An  act  was  reported  from  the  council  of  state,  empowering  the  said  council  to  administer  an 
oath  unto  the  jury,  for  the  making  of  two  standard  pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
house.     The  oath  was  as  folioweth,  viz. 

You  shall  swear  that,  according  to  your  best  skill  and  judgments,  you  shall  make  two  standard  trial- 


'   Commons  Journals,  vol.  vi.  p.  260.  I  *  Commons  Journals,  vol.  vi.  p.  305. 

"  Id.  p.  268.  I  '  Id.  p.  306. 

'    Violet's  Proposals  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  p.  109.     See  under  ilie 
jear  1653. 


^  Id.  p.  320.      Tills  act  is  not  in  S^robell's  Collection. 
'  Id.  p.  321. 
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pieces,  the  one  piece  in  gold,  commixed  in  proportion  of  twenty-two  carats  of  fine  gold  and  two  carats  of 
allay  in  the  pound  weight  troy  of  England,  of  such  quantity  as  in  your  discretions  you  shall  think  fit,  for  the 
making  of  four  standard  trial-pieces  of  the  commonwealth's  money  of  gold,  to  be  made  in  England,  and  one 
piece  of  silver,  commixed  in  proportion  of  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  of  fine  silver  and  eighteen 
pennyweights  of  copper  in  the  pound  weight  troy  of  England,  of  such  quantity  as  in  your  discretions  you 
shall  think  fit,  for  the  making  of  the  standard  trial-pieces  of  the  commonwealth's  monies  of  silver,  to  be 
made  in  England.  The  said  standard  pieces  to  be  indented  and  printed  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
parliament,  declared  in  the  present  indentures,  between  the  keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England,  by  authority 
of  parliament,  and  Aaron  Guardon.i  master-worker  of  the  said  monies. 

The  act  was  then  read,  and,  upon  the  question,  passed.'^ 

Dec.  20.  Lord-commmissioner  Whitelock  reported  from  the  council  of  state,  that  in  pursuance  of  the 
order  of  parliament  of  the  16th  of  November,  for  the  making  of  standard  pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  a  jury  of 
goldsmiths  appeared  before  the  council,  and  were  sworn  for  the  making  thereof;  viz. 

Sir  John  WoUaston,  knight  and  alderman.  Francis  Hall.  George  Snell. 

Thomas  Viner,  alderman.  George  Courthop.  Richard  Gibbes. 

Thomas  Noell,  alderman.  John  Perryn.  Matthew  Mason. 

Francis  Ash.  Richard  Morrell.  Alexander  Jackson. 

Thomas  Smithies.  Samuel  Moore. 

That  upon  the  •2-2d  of  November  they  presented  their  verdict,  as  followeth,  subscribed  by  them ;  and 
therewith  two  standards,  one  of  gold,  and  one  other  of  silver,  indented  and  marked,  divided  into  four  parts ; 
whereof  one  part  was  delivered  to  the  master-worker  of  the  mint,  one  to  the  warden,  one  to  the  wardens  of 
the  company  of  goldsmiths,  and  one  remained  to  be  delivered  into  the  exchequer. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  for  making  of  two  indented  standard  pieces  of  gold  and  silver : 

We,  whose  names  are  hereunder  written,  have,  according  to  our  best  skill  and  judgment,  made  two 
standard  trial-pieces;  vis.  the  one  in  gold,  commixed  in  proportion  of  twentj-two  carats  of  fine  gold  and 
two  carats  of  allay  in  the  pound  weight  troy  of  England,  weighing  two  and  twenty  ounces,  fifteen  penny- 
weights, six  grains,  divided  into  four  indented  pieces;  and  the  other  of  silver,  commixed  in  proportion  of 
eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  of  fine  silver  and  eighteen  pennyweights  of  allay  in  the  pound  weight  troy 
of  England,  weighing  two  and  eighty  ounces,  eighteen  pennyweights,  twelve  grains,  divided  in  like  sort 
into  four  indented  pieces;  for  the  trial  of  the  commonwealth's  monies  of  gold  and  silver,  to  be  made  in 
England;  both  which  standard  pieces,  so  divided,  indented,  and  printed,  we  present  unto  the  right  honour- 
able council  of  state,  appointed  by  authority  of  parliament,  according  to  our  oaths  in  that  behalf  taken 
before  your  lordships. 

The  house,  by  a  resolution,  then  approved  of  the  above  standards,  and  also  of  the  delivery  of  the  four 
several  parts,  according  as  had  formerly  been  used. 

It  was  then  ordered,  that  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  should  be  required  and  authorized 
to  issue  forth  writs  for  proclaiming  the  act  touching  the  monies  and  coins  of  England. 3 

A  copper  coinage  for  the  use  of  the  poor  seems  to  have  been  projected  at  this  time,  for  patterns  of  such 
exist,  some  of  them  dated  1649,  and  others  1651  ;■*  but  it  is  not  known  whether  the  design  was  ever  carried 
into  eftect. 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  with  the  date  1651  have  the  image  and  superscription  of  Cromwell,  as  pro- 
tector of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,5  although  he  was  not  publicly  invested  with  that  title  until  the 
16th  of  December  1653.  If  therefore  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  above  date  of  1651,  his  assumption  of  the 
protectorship  must  have  been  determined  upon  some  time  before  it  was  actually  effected. 

The  council  of  state  and  commons  in  parliament,  having  had  it  represented  to  them  that  the  coins  of  the 
government  might  be  more  perfectly  and  beautifully  done,  and  made  equal  to  any  coins  in  Europe,  proposed 

'   This  is  another  various  spelling  of  that  person's  name.  ;  ■*  See  SUver  Coins,  Plate  xijti.  Xos.  13,  14,  and  15,  and  Pl.ite 


'  Commons  Journals,  vol.  vi.  p.  323. 
3  Id.  ibid.  p.  335. 


xxxii.  No.  10. 

'  See  Plate  xixii.  Xo.  10. 
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to  send  to  France  for  an  artist  there,  who  had  invented  and  improved  a  machine,  and  method,  to  make  all 
coins,  by  a  screw  press  and  mill,  with  the  most  beautiful  polish  and  equality,  on  the  edge,  or  any  proper 
inscription  or  graining,  which  might  denote  the  time  of  coining,  or  prevent  the  falsifying  of  coins,  or  from 
being  dipt  (as  usually)  and  counterfeited ;  for  this  purpose  they  resolved  to  send  for  the  person  proposed 
to  be  employed  in  that  service  for  the  state.' 

The  council  of  state  therefore  ordered,  on  the  8th  of  August,  to  send  for  Peter  Blondeau  from  Paris, 
to  come  to  London,  to  treat  with  them  upon  the  price  and  expense  of  coining  money  after  his  new  inven- 
tion. He  arrived  in  London  on  the  3d  of  September;  but  though  a  committee  of  the  mint  was  appointed 
by  the  council  of  state  to  examine  his  way  of  coining,  and  a  very  favourable  report  was  made  respecting 
it,  yet  so  powerful  was  the  opposition  of  the  moniers,  that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  he  could 
proceed." 

1650.  On  the  4th  of  April,  an  act  against  transportation  of  coin  or  bullion  was  read  a  first  time;  and, 
on  the  22d  of  August  followang,  amendments  were  reported,  which  were  twice  read,  and  the  bill  re-com- 
mitted.* 

No  further  proceedings  appear  upon  the  journals,  nor  is  the  statute  to  be  found  in  Scobell's  Collection. 

1650-1.  Some  merchant  strangers  declared  their  willingness  to  re-assume  the  trade  of  bringing  bullion 
and  plate,  in  English  shipping,  from  Spain  (which  might  much  tend  to  the  increase  of  coin  and  trade)  pro- 
vided that  an  act  of  declaration  of  parliament  according  to  the  tenor  of  that  made  in  February  1643,  should 
be  again  set  forth. 

Accordingly  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  on  the  8th  of  January,  and  passed  the  next  day.'' 

It  enacted  that  all  bullion  or  foreign  coin  that  should  be  brought  into  the  ports  of  Dover  or  London,  or 
into  any  other  port  or  ports  of  the  land,  should  have  the  like  free  and  safe  passage  and  protection,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  as  in  any  time  or  times  heretofore;  and  that  no  seizure  or  detention  from  the  state  should, 
upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  be  laid  upon  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  in  whose  hand  soever  the  same 
should  be  consigned  or  entrusted,  either  stranger  or  native ;  and  that  two-third  parts  of  the  said  bullion  or 
foreign  coin  so  brought  into  the  realm  might  be  exported,  on  paying  custom  one  per  cent,  and  carrying  the 
other  third  part  to  the  Tower  of  London,  there  to  be  coined  in  the  niint.^ 

1651.  On  the  8th  of  August,  an  act  was  passed  to  lower  the  interest  of  money  from  eight  per  cent,  to 
six,  because,  as  it  was  stated  in  the  preamble,  there  was  then  a  very  great  abatement  in  the  value  of  land, 
and  other  the  merchandise,  wares,  and  commodities  of  the  commonwealth,  both  at  home,  and  also  in  foreign 
parts,  whither  they  were  transported.  The  forfeiture  for  taking  higher  interest  than  that  prescribed  by  the 
act,  was  the  treble  value  of  the  money,  etc.  advanced.^ 

As  no  money  was  coined,  by  authority  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England,  for  the  use  of 
Ireland,  it  became  so  scarce  in  that  kingdom  that  divers  persons  in  Dublin,  and  other  places,  in  order  to 
supply  the  want  of  small  change,  coined  capper  tokens,  with  their  name  and  place  of  abode  stamped  upon 


'  Si/non's  Medals,  etc.  by  Vertue  [p.  17],  who  refers  to  Violet's 
Mysteries  and  Secrets  of  Trade  and  the  Mint.  Nothing,  however, 
to  the  purpose  occurs  in  that  work.  Blondeau  niade  a  statement, 
in  1651,  similar  to  that  above,  in  his  '*  Representation  touching 
several  disorders  happening  by  money  ill-favouredly  coined," 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Answer  of  the  Moniers,  published  by 


may  be  seen   in  the   Answer  of  the  Corporation   of  IVIoniers  to 
Blondeau.    Lond.  I6o3,  fol. 

'  Commons  Journals,  vol.  vi.  pp.  39'2  and  458. 

»  id.  ibid.  p.  521. 

5  Scobeirs  ^cts,  1650,  chap.  41. 

'  Id.  1651,  chap.  13.    The  fall  in  the  value  of  land  is  thought 


Violet  in  1653.  by  the  authors  of  the  Pailiamentary  History  to  have  been  occa- 

2  Blondeau    was   at    last    permitted    to  execute   some    proof  [  sioned  by  the  quantity  brought  into  the  market  by  the  sale  of  the 

pieces;*  in  opposition  to  which  the  moniers  produced  from  the  i  revenues  of  the  bisiiops,  etc.,  and  of  delinquents'  estates  [vol.  xx. 

hand  of  David  Ramage.  one  of  their  company,  otberproof  pieces  ;f  .  p.  40].  but  they  take  no  notice  of  the   decreased  value  of  mer- 


and  exhibited  against  Blondeau  a  charge  of  treason  for  coining  in 
a  private  house.  Their  continued  opposition  at  length  succeeded 
in  driving  him  out  of  the  kingdom.     A  full  account  of  this  contest 


•   See   Blondeau's  pattern   pieces.    Silver   Coins,   Plate   xsxi. 
Nos.  3,  5,  and  7. 

f  See  Ramage's  pattern  pieces,  Plate  xxxii.  Nos.  2  and  3.  t       they  asserted 


chandise,  etc.  whicti  is  stated  in  the  act. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  act  does  not  refer  to  the  lowering 
of  interest  from  8  to  6  per  cent.,  which,  according  to  the  authors 
of  the  Parliamentary  History,  was  ordained  upon  the  lith  of 
March  1648,  to  uke  place  from  the  29th  of  September  following. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  these  authors  were  mistaken  in  what 
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them,  whereby  they  obliged  themselves  to  make  them  good.'  And  it  appears  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
council  in  Dublin  to  the  council  of  state  in  England,  dated  upon  the  19th  of  November,  that  this  scarcity 
had  greatly  encouraged  the  counterfeiting  gold  and  other  English  coins,  and  of  sending  over  from  England 
great  sums  of  counterfeit,  base,  and  clipped  money.  This  had  been  for  some  time  practised,  and  several 
persons  were  then  imprisoned,  in  Dublin,  on  that  account;  whose  names,  together  with  those  of  their  con- 
federates in  London,  had  been  sent  over  to  the  council  of  state.^ 

These  counterfeit  coins  consisted  not  only  of  English  money,  but  also  of  base  Peru  pieces,  and  together 
with  the  clipped  coins,  were,  by  the  agents  of  people  in  London,  imposed  upon  the  merchants  in  Ireland; 
for  which  villany  some  of  the  guilty  were  taken  and  executed.^ 

1651-2.  On  the  14th  of  January,  leave  was  granted  by  the  parliament,  to  the  East  India  Company,  to 
export  25,000?.  in  foreign  coin  and  bullion.'' 

1652.  In  the  month  of  August,  commissioners  were  appointed  for  ordering  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  The 
12th  article  of  whose  instructions  was — You  are  to  cause  to  be  put  into  execution,  effectually,  all  laws  now 
in  force  against  counterfeiting,  clipping,  washing,  or  debasing  the  coin,  and  are  empowered  to  put  forth  pro- 
clamations, as  you  shall  think  fit,  for  suppressing  thereof^ 

The  currency  in  Ireland  was  at  this  time  in  such  a  state  that  in  the  month  of  October  or  November 
the  council  of  Dublin  found  it  necessary  to  put  out  a  declaration  for  the  regulation  of  foreign  coin,  and  to 
prohibit  the  passing  of  English  money,  in  payment,  above  its  intrinsic  value,  which  they  declared  to  be  five 
shillings  per  ounce  troy  weight.  By  reason  whereof  their  payments  had  been  at  a  great  stand  for  want  of 
a  mint,  and  they  accordingly  wrote  to  the  council  of  state  for  a  power  therein,  upon  the  4th  of  December, 
representing  that  the  passing  of  clipped  English  money  current  in  pay  in  Ireland,  and  the  uncertain  rates 
that  foreign  money  went  at,  had  necessitated  them  to  publish  the  beforementioned  declaration,  foreseeing 
that  the  longer  it  was  delayed  the  more  the  service  and  interest  of  the  commonwealth  would  suffer.  They 
stated  also,  that  unless  power  were  given  to  coin  the  clipped  money  in  Ireland  (which  was  wanting  in  their 
instructions)  the  evil  would  again  grow  upon  them  (the  good  English  money  being  carried  back  into 
England),  and  in  a  short  time  no  money  would  be  left  in  Ireland  but  foreign  coins,  and  those  either  light 
or  coarse  Peru. 

They  therefore  humbly  desired  (if  their  lordships  should  conceive  fit)  that  power  might  be  speedil)'  sent 
to  them  for  the  stamping  or  coining  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  or  such  other  quantity  as  their  lordships 
should  judge  to  be  for  their  service.' 

In  this  year  there  was  silver  money  coined  in  New  England  (but  of  no  other  date  that  ]Mr.  Folkes  had 
ever  seen")  in  shillings,  halves  and  quarters,  with  pieces  of  two  pennies  and  one  penny. ""  All  which  had  on 
one  side  the  American  pine,  with  masathusets.in.  and  on  the  reverse  new  England,  an.  dom.  round 
about,  with  the  date  1652,  and  the  value  xn.  vi.  etc.  in  the  area.' 

These  were  coined  by  virtue  of  an  act  made  by  the  general  court,  consisting  of  the  governor,  assistants, 
and  deputies,  in  1652,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  a  mint-house  should  be  erected  at  Boston,  and  that  the 

'  Simon's  Irish  Coins,  p.  49,      They  were  of  brass  or  copper,  ^  Folkes,  p.  98.      See  specimens  of  these  coins  in   Plate  xxx. 

not  broader,   but  thinner,  than  our  present  farthings,  and  passed  Nos.  9,  11,  12,  13,  and  14.      And  also  of  another  kind,  which  is 

like  so  many  promissory  notes,  for  one  penny  each,  in  the  neigh-  :       stamped  with  the  parable  of  tlie  good  Samaritan,  No.  10,     "Asa 

bourhood,  and  amongst  the  customers  of  those  who  issued  them.  mark  of  sovereignty  they  coin  money,  stamped  witii  this  inscrip- 

'  Id,  Appendix,  No.  Ixix,  tion,  Mattachusets,  with  a  tree  in  the  centre  on  the  one  side,  and 

'  Id.  p.  50,  New  England,  with  the  year  1652,  and  the  value  of  the  piece,  on 

*  Commons  Journals,  vol.  vii,  p.  71,  j       the  reverse.      All  the  money  is  stamped  with  these  figures  1652, 

'    ParliameiUary  Hiitori/,  vol,  xx.  p.  95.  that  year  being    the    ara  of   the'  commonwealth,  wherein    they 

^  Simon's  Irish  Coins.     .Appendix,  No.  xlix.  I       erected  themselves  into  a  free  state,  enlarged  their  dominions,  sub- 


^  A  twopence  with  the  date  1662  is  in  Plate  xxx.  of  the  Silver 
Coins,  No.  13.  It  is  also  represented  in  Plate  xiv.  of  the  fourth 
part  of  Lord  Pembroke's  coins;  but  the  date  is  supposed  to  be 
taken  from  one  of  1652,  with  an  imperfect  5. 


jected  the  adjacent  colonies  under  their  obedience,  and  summoned 
deputies  to  sit  in  the  general  court,  which  year  is  still  commemo- 
rated on  their  coin."  [Collection  of  original  Papers  relative  to  the 
History  of  tJie  Colotty  of  ifassachvset's  Bay,  Boston,  1769.     The 


®  These  two  pieces  are  not  mentiotied  in  the  following  act  by       1       above  account  is  by  Edward   Kandolph.      See  Hollis's  Menwin. 
which  this  coinage  was  ordained,  and  it  is  suspected  that  they  were       \       p.  3y7] . 
not  genuine,  i 
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master  of  the  said  mint,  and  all  the  officers  thereof,  should  be  sworn  and  allowed  by  the  court,  or  by  such  as 
should  be  autliorized  by  the  court  for  that  purpose.  And  that  all  persons  whatsoever  should  have  liberty  to 
bring  into  tlie  said  mint,  all  bullion,  plate,  or  Spanish  coin,  there  to  be  melted,  and  brought  to  alloy  of 
sterling  money,  by  the  master  of  the  said  mint,  and  his  sworn  officers  from  time  to  time,  by  him  or  them  to 
be  coined  into  twelvepenny,  sixpenny,  and  threepenny  pieces,'  to  be  stamped  with  a  double  ring  on  either 
side  with  this  inscription  massachusets,  and  a  tree  in  the  centre  on  the  one  side,  new  England  with  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  and  the  figure  xn.  vi.  in.  according  to  the  value  of  the  piece,  on  the  other  side,  together 
with  a  privy  mark,  to  be  appointed  every  three  months  by  the  governor,  and  known  only  to  him,  and  the 
sworn  officers  of  the  mint. 

And  the  master  of  the  mint  was  required  to  coin  all  the  said  money  of  good  silver,  of  the  just  alloy  of 
new  sterling  English  money,  and  for  value  twopence  in  the  shilling  of  lesser  value  than  the  English  coin  at 
that  time,  and  the  lesser  pieces  proportionably. 

And  it  was  ordered,  that  the  aforesaid  coins,  and  no  other,  except  English,  should  be  acknowledged  to 
be  the  current  money  of  that  commonwealth,  and  to  pass  from  man  to  man  in  all  payments  accordingly 
within  that  jurisdiction;  and  that  the  mint-master,  for  himself  and  officers,  for  their  pains  and  labour  in 
melting,  refining,  and  coining,  was  allowed  by  the  court  to  take  one  shilling  out  of  every  twenty  shillings 
which  he  should  stamp  as  aforesaid,  and  that  it  should  be  in  the  liberty  of  any  person  who  should  brino-  into 
the  mint-house  any  bullion,  plate,  or  Spanish  coin,  to  be  present  and  see  the  same  melted,  refined,  and 
alloyed,  and  then  to  take  a  receipt  of  the  master  of  the  mint  for  the  weight  of  that  which  should  be  good 
silver  alloyed  as  aforesaid,  for  which  the  mint-master  should  deliver  to  him  the  like  weight,  in  current  money; 
viz.  every  shilling  to  weigh  threepence  troy  weight,  and  lesser  pieces  proportionably,  deducting  allowance 
for  coinage  as  before  expressed. 

And  it  was  further  ordered,  that  a  committee  should  be  chosen  by  the  court  to  appoint  a  mint-house,  in 
some  convenient  place  in  Boston,  and  to  approve  and  swear  the  master,  and  all  the  officers,  and  to  order  and 
determine  what  might  further  appear  necessary  to  carry  the  order  into  effect.'' 

Although  the  whole  of  these  provisions  seem  to  have  been  made  in  a  manner  entirely  independent 
of  the  mother  country,  yet  no  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  this  invasion  of  the  regal  prero- 
gative by  the  parliament,  nor  even  during  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  who  was,  on  many  occasions,  suffi- 
ciently jealous  of  such  encroachments.  Indeed  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  ever  attracted  the  attention  of 
government,  unless  a  ridiculous  story  which  is  recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  HoUis  should  be  admitted  as  a 
proof.  It  is  there  related  that  Charles  the  Second,  after  the  restoration,  expressed  to  Sir  Thomas  Temple 
great  wrath  against  the  colony  in  the  Massachusets,  and  said  that  they  had  invaded  his  prerogative  by  coin- 
ing money.  Sir  Thomas  told  his  Majesty,  that  the  colonists  had  but  little  acquaintance  with  law,  and  that 
they  thought  it  no  crime  to  make  money  for  their  own  use.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation.  Sir  Thomas 
took  some  of  the  money  out  of  his  pocket  and  presented  it  to  the  king.  On  one  side  of  the  coin  was  a 
pine-tree,  of  that  kind  which  is  thick  and  bushy  at  the  top.  The  king  asked  what  tree  that  was?  Sir  Thomas 
informed  him  it  was  the  royal  oak,  which  preserved  his  majesty's  life.  This  account  of  the  matter  brought 
the  king  into  good  humour,  and  disposed  him  to  hear  what  Sir  Thomas  had  to  say  in  their  favour,  calling  them 
a  parcel  of  honest  dogs."*  Hutchinson,  however,  says  that  Charless  II.  refused  to  permit  the  colony  to 
continue  this  coinage.-' 

Those  coins  also  which  are  stamped  with  n.e.  only  near  the  edge  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  figures 
xn  or  VI,  in  like  manner,  on  the  other,  and  commonly  reported  to  have  been  struck  at  Newcastle,  it  is  said 
were,  as  well  as  the  last,  monies  of  New  England,  and  of  about  the  same  date  with  them.^ 


•  No  smaller  pieces  are  mentioned  in  this  act. 

*  "  The  Book  of  the  geneial  Laws  and  Liberties  concerning 
tlie  Inhabitants  of  the  Massachusets,  by  Edward  Rawson.''  Cam- 
bridge, folio,  1660.  article  Money.  In  the  year  I6o4,  an  act  was 
passed  forbidding  tlie  exportation  of  this  money. 

'  Memoirs  of  Hollis,  p.  397.      The  story   is  conlained  in  a 


letter  from  Dr.  Elliott.  His  majesty's  eyesight  must  have  been 
weak  indeed  if  he  could  not  distinguish  the  tree  upon  the  coins 
from  an  oak. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  178,  as  quoted  by  Snelling,  in  his  View  of  the 
Coins  struck  in  the  West  India  Colonies,  p.  36. 

^  Folkest  p.  98.     See  Plate  xxx.  Nos.  4  and  5. 
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If  the  account  which  the  historian  of  that  colony  has  given  of  this  money  be  correct,  these  coins  mio-ht 
have  been  placed  immediately  before  those  which  precede  them  in  this  history.  He  says,  "  the  trade  of  the 
province  increasing,  especially  with  the  West  Indies,  where  the  buccaneers  or  pirates  at  this  time  were 
numerous,  and  part  of  the  wealth  which  they  took  from  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  what  was  produced  by  the 
trade,  being  brought  to  New  England,  in  bullion,  it  was  thought  necessary,  for  preventing  fraud  in  money, 
to  erect  a  mint  for  coining  shillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences,  with  no  other  impression  at  first  than 
N.  E.  on  the  one  side,  and  xii,  vi,  or  iii  on  the  other;  but,  in  October  1651,  the  court  ordered  that  all  pieces 
of  money  should  have  a  double  ring  with  this  inscription  massachusets,  and  a  tree  in  the  centre,  on  one 
side,  and  new  England,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord,  on  the  other  side."' 

But  I  know  not  what  dependence  can  be  placed  on  this  statement,  for  the  particulars  which  he  has 
given  of  the  second  coinage  are  inaccurate,  and  even  contradictory  to  the  public  act  of  the  court. 

About  this  time  also  Lord  Baltimore,  lord  proprietor  of  iNIaryland,  coined  there  very  handsome  shillino-s 
half-shillings,  and  groats;  all  having  his  own  head  bare,  and  in  profile,  with  the  legend  caecilius  d'ns 
terrae  mariae  &  c.  T.  on  the  one  side,  and  his  arms^  under  the  crown  of  his  palatinate,  with  the  value  of 
XII,  VI,  or  IV,  and  the  motto  crescite  et  multiplicamini,  on  the  reverse.^ 

He  also  struck  some  copper  money  for  the  use  of  that  province.  The  penny,  which  is  all  that  has  yet 
been  discovered  of  that  metal,  is  exactly  similar  to  the  silver  coins  in  the  obverse,  but  on  the  reverse  it  has 
his  crest  [two  flags  erected  on  a  ducal  coronet]  with  this  inscription,  denarium  terr^  MARiiE."*  Mr. 
Folkes  has  not  assigned  any  reason  for  the  date  which  he  has  given  to  these  coins.  It  is  possible  that  they 
were  struck  at  an  earlier  period,  as  Cecil  succeeded  to  the  title  nearly  twenty  years  before  that  time. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  grant  to  this  nobleman  of  the  privilege  to  coin  money  in  express 
terms,  but  presume  that  he  exercised  it  by  virtue  of  general  words  in  the  charter  which  granted  the  province 
of  Maryland  to  him  and  to  his  heirs,  on  the  •20th  of  June  1632.  By  that  instrument  he  was  to  enjoy  it  with 
omnia  jura  ret/alia,  in  as  full  and  ample  manner  as  they  had  been  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  bishops  of 
Durham.  Now  as  these  prelates  did  formerly  possess  the  privilege  of  a  mint,  it  should  seem  that  his  lord- 
ship availed  himself  of  the  general  grant  of  regal  rights,  and  as  the  power  of  coinage  was  not  particularly 
excepted,  exercised  that  together  with  the  rest.* 

All  these  American  coins  want  better  than  two  pennies  in  a  shilling  of  the  weight  of  the  English,  which 
adds  to  the  probability  that  the  blanks  above  spoken  of  [i.  e.  those  marked  with  n.  e.]  were  stamped  rather 
in  New  England  than  at  Newcastle.® 

1653.  On  the  12th  of  April,  the  bill  against  transporting  gold  and  silver,  Mhicli  had  been  twice  read 
in  the  year  1649,  was  called  for  again,  and  appointed  to  be  finished;  but  other  mighty  business  (says  Violet) 
did  intervene.' 

On  the  loth  of  July,  the  council  of  Ireland  addressed  the  committee  for  Irish  affairs  in  England,  stating 

'  Htilchinson's  History  of  the  Colonies  of  Massachuset's  Bay,  \  ^  Folkes,  p.   98.      See  specimens  of  these  coins,  Plate  xjx. 

vol.  i.  p.  177.     Ill  a  note,  he  says,  that  the  court  became  sensible  Nos,  6,  7,  and  8. 

that  Hull,  the  mint-master,  had  too  advantageous  a  contract,  and  i  •  This  unique  coin  is  in  the  cabinet  of  James  Bindlev,  esq., 

offered  him  a  sum  of  money  to  release  them  from  it,  which  he  I  who  has  kindly  permitted  it  to  be  engraven  for  this  work.     See 

refused.      He  left  a  large  personal  estate,  and  one  of  the  best  real  |  Supplement,  Fart  ii. 

estates  in   the  country.       Samuel   Sewall,  who  married  his  only  |  '  The  words  of  the  charter  are,    "  Cum   om'ibz  et   sinfuiis 


daughter,  received  with  her,  as  was  commonly  reported,  thirty 
thousand  pounds  in  New  England  shillings.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  poor  woman,  but  dutiful  to  and  tender  of  his  mother,  which 
Mr.  Wilson,  his  minister,  observing,  pronounced  that  God  would 
bless  him,  and  although  he  was  then  poor  yet  he  should  raise  a 
great  estate.  The  threepence  spoken  of  above  has  never  been 
discovered. 

*  One  shilling  has  the  arras  of  his  wife,  a  cross  botony, 
quartered  on  the  reverse.  This  coin,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
unique,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Jlorton 
Eden,  bart. 


hu'ioi  ac  adeo  amplis  juribz  iurisdicc'  oibz  privileg.  prerogatiuis, 
regalitatibz  tam  p'mare  q'm  p'  teiram  infra  regionem,  etc.  p'dict*, 
h'end.  esercend.  ulend.  et  gaudend.  p'ut  aliqnis  Ep'us  Dunel- 
mens.  inf  Ep'atum  siue  Comitat.  Palatin.  Dunelm.  in  regno  n'ro 
Angl'  unq'm  antehac  h'uit,  tenuit.  vel  gauis'  fuit,  seu  de  iure 
h'ere,  tenere,  uti,  vel  gaudere  debuit  aut  potuit."  He  was  to  pay 
to  the  king  a  fifth  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  ore  found  within  the 
province.      [Pat.  8  C.  I.  part  iii.  No.  o.] 

«  Fotkes,  p.  98. 

'  Violet's  Proposal  to  Oliver  Cromuell,  p.  109.  The  mighty 
business  alluded  to  by  Violet,  was  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment, by  Cromwell,  upon  the  20lb  of  that  month. 
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to  them,  that  they  had,  some  few  months  before,  represented  to  the  council  the  pressing  necessity  for  a  mint 
to  be  appointed  in  Ireland;  that  this  was  transmitted  to  tlie  parliament,  who  had  been  pleased  to  make  an 
order  for  the  coinage  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  that  kingdom,  and  referred  it  back  to  the  council 
of  state  for  settling  it ;  in  the  progress  and  debate  of  which  some  difficulties  occurred  about  sending  persons 
over  out  of  England  for  it; '  and  nothing  being  yet  determined,  the  corruption  and  debasement  of  the  coins 
still  continued  to  increase.     To  prevent  which  they  urged  the  speedy  erection  of  a  mint  in  Dublin.'' 

In  the  month  of  August,  the  commissioners  from  Scotland  proposed  to  the  house,  amongst  other 
things,  that  the  mint  in  Scotland  might  be  set  up,  as  the  only  remedy  against  the  extreme  scarcity  of  money 
there.^ 

It  is  probaWe  that  the  keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England  did  not  take  any  steps  with  respect  to  these 
mints.  Indeed  the  government  had  been  for  some  time  virtually  in  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  and  on  the  16th 
of  December  was  publicly  surrendered  to  him. 

The  coins  which  were  struck  by  the  authority  of  the  parliament  have  been  already  described  as  to  their 
type  and  inscription;  they  occur  of  all  the  intermediate  dates  from  1649  to  1660  inclusive.''  Besides  the 
current  money  of  gold  and  silver,  pattern  pieces  were  executed  by  Blondeau  and  Ramage,  representations  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Plate  xxxi.     Nos.  3,  5,  and  7  ;  and  Plate  xxxii.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

There  were  also  patterns  for  farthings,  both  in  pewter  and  copper,  but  they  were  never  put  into  circu- 
lation. See  Plate  xxxi.  Nos.  V2,  13,  14,  and  15.^  It  does  not  appear  that  they  coined  in  any  other  mint 
than  that  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
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1 653,  was  proclaimed  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  upon  the 
16th  of  December,  and  from  thenceforward  publicly  exercised  that  authority  which  had  for  some  time  been 
entirelj'  under  his  direction  and  guidance.'^ 

1653-4.  The  first  act  of  his  government  relating  to  the  coins,  was  the  publishing  of  an  ordinance  to 
declare  what  offences  should  be  adjudged  high  treason.  This  was  set  forth  upon  the  19th  of  January,^  and 
that  part  which  respects  the  money  nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  the  act  of  1649,  chapter  the  44th. 

The  representations  which  the  council  of  Ireland  made  to  the  committee  for  Irish  affairs  in  England  in 
July  1653,  having  proved  ineffectual,  the  council  addressed  the  lord  protector  on  the  16th  of  February,  by 
letter,  enclosing  that  which  they  had  written  to  the  said  committee,  and  stating  that  the  stock  of  the  country 
(in  money)  was  conceived  to  be  detrimented,  by  falsifying,  above  one-third  part ;  there  being  scarcely  any 
coin  left  but  foreign,  and  that  for  the  most  part  coarse  Peru  pieces ;  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds  of 

'   They  allude  here  to  an  expedient  proposed  in  lieu  of  this,       i       things  weighing  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  fine  pewter,  which  is  but 

the  price  of  new  pewter ;  that  so  the  people  may  never  hereafter 
fear  to  lose  much  by  them  ;  with  the  harp  on  one  side,  and  a  crosse 
on  the  other,  with  t  k  above  it.'' — Severall  Proceedings  of  State 
4ffhirs,  SOth  to  -Illh  April,  16o4,  No.  239. 

*  A  modern  writer  dates  the  virtual  government  of  Cromwell 

•  The  great  seal  of  the  commonwealth   was    inscribed  the       -       ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^,.,y  p^^j^j       „  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^f  ,^^  breaking  oflF  the 

GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND  1651.  IN  THE  THIRD  YEAR  OF  FREEDOM  negotiation  with  the  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  [i.  e.  A.  D.  1648], 

EV  GOD'S  BLESSING  RESTORED  I60I.  A\  h.telock  savs  that  the  de-  I  j^g  ^^^^  ^^^i,,g  ^^^^  j^  ^^  ,(^^  ^er^^nis  had  become  the  masters 
vice,  and  more  particularly  the  mscript.ons  on  the  seal,  were  the  t  ^f  j,^^  parliament,  and,  being  entirely  influenced  by  Cromwell, 
fency  of  Mr.  Henry  Martin.     [PartiamenU.ry  «"'-.^^yiu.^  p.  502.]  ^^^^  ^  commencement  to  what  may,  properly  speaking,  be  called 

anew  reign.  The  subsequent  measures,  therefore,  the  execution 
of  the  king,  as  well  as  others,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  acts  of 
the  parliament,  but  of  Cromwell,  [i^oj's  History  of  the  early  part 
of  the  Beign  of  James  II.      Introductory  Chapter,  p.  12]. 

'  See  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  etc.  folio, 
'  "This  night  (April  26th,  1654),  are  come  out  new  far-  London,  1653,  p.  59. 


but  do  not  mention  what  it  was.     This  proposal  is  said  to  be  en- 
closed, but  is  not  given  by  Simon. 

'  Simon.   .Appendix,  No.  xlix. 

'  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xx.  p.  209. 


The  same  inscription  appears  upon  a  fragment  of  the  first  great 
seal  with  the  dale  1648,  except  that  the  word  frst  is  used  in  the 
place  of  Mird.  [fertue's  Works  of  Simon,  Plate  ii.].  It  was  also 
placed  on  the  rim  of  one  of  Blondeau's  pattern  coins.  See  expla- 
nation of  Plate  xxxi.  n.  2. 
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which,  at  the  current  rate  of  four  shillings  and  sixpence  each  piece,  were  found  by  an  exact  assay  to  yield 
only  four  hundred  and  one  pounds  in  sterling  monej'. 

Thev  likewise  represented  that  much  of  the  foreign  money  was  counterfeit,  and  that  unless  some  speedy 
course  were  taken  to  call  in  all  base  foreign  money,  and  reduce  it  into  English  coin,  there  would  be  in  a 
short  time  no  money  left  to  pay  the  forces,  or  for  necessary  exchange  amongst  the  people,  but  counterfeit 
and  bad  monev;  and  consequently  the  affairs  of  Ireland  would  unavoidably  fall  into  disorder:  all  which  they 
conceived  it  their  duty  to  represent  to  his  highness,  to  do  therein  as  in  his  prudence  should  be  thought  fit.' 

The  necessity  for  the  erection  of  a  mint  in  Dublin  was  also  strongly  enforced  by  General  Fleetwood, 
in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Thurloe,  dated  upon  the  same  day  with  the  former.  He  represented  the  coins  as 
exceedingly  debased  and  corrupted,  and  that  the  country  would  be  ruined  if  not  timely  prevented.  He 
therefore  entreated  the  secretary's  special  assistance  in  procuring  them  a  mint,  according  to  the  letter  to  the 
lord  protector  from  the  commissioners  in  Dublin.^ 

1656.  All  these  petitions,  however,  were  without  eflfect;  for  notwithstanding  that  in  this  year  the 
council  again  renewed  their  statements  to  the  lord  deputy,  and  to  the  protector  himself,  no  mint  was  erected, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  any  money  was  coined  for  the  particular  service  of  Ireland.^ 

In  this  year,  the  protector  adventured  to  coin  money  with  his  own  head  and  style  ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  he  ever  published  it  as  the  current  money  of  England.^  The  pieces  were  eminently  beautiful,  being 
the  work  of  Thomas  Symon,  who  was  appointed  chief  engraver  of  the  mint,  and  medal  maker,  by  patent 
dated  on  the  9th  of  July,  by  whom  they  were  coined  with  the  greatest  care  and  exactness  by  the  mill  and 
screw." 

Mr.  Folkes  supposes  that  but  little  of  it  was  struck,  because  the  chief  of  what  he  had  seen  was  too  well 
preserved  to  have  passed  in  common  circulation,  and  also  because  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  crown 
pieces  which  had  come  to  hand,  had  a  particular  crack  across  the  neck  ;*  from  which  he  infers,  that  those 
which  were  struck  with  that  particular  broken  die,  bore  a  verv  considerable  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
that  was  minted  of  them.  Besides,  he  adds,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  all  that  we  have  of  the  half-crowns 
have  not  proceeded  from  only  two  or  three  individual  dies.' 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  many  of  the  twenty-shillings  pieces,  and  of  the  shillings,  are 
so  much  worn  as  to  have  almost  lost  all  impression ;  and  states,  as  a  corroborating  circumstance  to  shew  that 
the  protector's  money  was  generally  current,  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a  forged  shilling  of  Oliver,"* 
evidently  intended  for  circulation,  and  not  for  the  connoisseur;  which,  he  says,  affords  a  strong  proof  of  their 
abundant  currency ;  and  that  one  or  two  others  have  likewise  fallen  in  his  way.  The  larger  pieces,  he  ob- 
serves, were  more  likely  to  be  hoarded.^ 

Mr.  Noble  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  this  money,  with  the  date  1656,  by  an  anecdote  which  he 
received  from  the  late  earl  of  Liverpool  to  this  purport :  "  In  that  year,  Oliver  coined  some  silver  money  for 
circulation,  but  finding  that  the  people  preferred  that  with  the  commonwealth  type,  he  coined  very  little  of 
the  latter  sort  in  the  years  1657  and  1658;  endeavouring  by  this  mean,  to  bring  the  money  with  his  effigies 


'  Simon,    Appendix,  Xo.  li. 

*  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.ii.  p.  94. 

*  Simon.  Appendii,  Xos.  1.  and  li. 
«  Foikes,  p.  98. 

'  Idem,  p.  100.  Vertue's  Works  of  Simon,  p.  67.  See  Speci- 
mens, Silver  Coins,  Plate  xxxii.  Xos.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  ;  and  Gold 
Coins,  Plate  xiv.  No.  7,  and  Supplement,  Plate  vi.  No.  26. 

«  Folkes,  p.  101,  note*. 

'  The  flaw  (across  the  neck  of  Cromwell's  crown-piecel  varies 
in  ertent  in  different  specimens. 

Mr.  Hawkins  (British  Museum)  observes:  ''I  have  not 
seen  a  single  specimen  of  Simon's  crown-piece  of  Oliver  without 


that  the  want  of  the  flaw  in  the  neck  on  the  crown-piece  was  a  sign 
of  forgery :  "  .\s  if,"  he  exclaims,  **  coins  of  Simon  were  to  be 
counterfeited!"  [£ssay  oh  .1/fda/s,  vol.  ii.  p.  137].  This  mistake 
of  Leake's  is  omitted  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  which  is 
quoted  by  Pinkerton,  in  a  note  at  the  Iwttom  of  the  preceding 
page. 

'  Essay  on  iledals,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.3S,  note. 

Worn  shillings  of  Cromwell  are  certainly  very  often  seen  at 
the  present  time  in  the  bands  of  coin  dealers.  It  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  that  the  circulation  of  the  Protector's  money  with 
his  effigies  was  but  of  short  duration.  The  universal  return  of 
lovallv  at   the  Restoration  rendered  the  currency  of  Cromwell's 


some  indication  of  the  crack ;  there  could  not  tlierefore  have  been  <  coin  so  unpopular,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  any  proclamation 

more  than  one  pair  of  dies."  }  against  them  to  be  issued.     We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis 

'  Yet  in  another  place  he  ridicules  Mr.  Leake  for  supposing  '  for  this  remark,  which  seems  to  clear  up  the  point  satisfactorily. 
VOL.  I.  3  H 
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into  circulation:  and  to  save  a  new  die,  that  of  1656  was  altered  to  serve  for  1658,  by  cutting  deeper  the 
space  between  the  shield  and  the  inscription,  and  also  between  the  letters,  so  that  it  raised  the  letters  and 
figures  so  much  that  the  figure  6  might  easily  be  altered  to  8,  and  the  whole  legend  appear  still  more  bold 
and  conspicuous.  This  scheme  answered  in  part  the  end  he  intended;  his  coins  of  1656  are  far  the  most 
scarce,  and  much  better  preserved:  though  the  latter  could  not  be  expected  to  be  current  after  the 
Restoration."' 

After  all,  it  appears  certain  that  the  coins  of  Cromwell  were  never  the  current  money  of  the  kingdom  ; 
because  they  were  not  enumerated  in  the  proclamation  of  September  7,  1661,  which  forbade  the  currency  of 
the  coins  with  the  stamp  of  the  commonwealth ;  for  they  who  scrupled  not  to  offer  indignities  to  the  body  of 
the  dead  lion,  would  not  have  suffered  his  coins  to  have  passed  unnoticed,  had  they  been  in  circulation.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  he  was  prevented  from  uttering  them,  by  the  same  considerations  which  deterred 
him  from  taking  the  title  of  king. 

The  idea  is  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  by  a  trial  of  the  pix,  which  took  place  on  the  3d  of  December 
1657,  of  the  monies  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London  from  the  year  1649,  all  of  which  were  the  commonwealth 
coins  only.'^ 

But  whatever  might  be  the  cause  which  induced  him  to  alter  his  intention,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  he  at  one  time  was  determined  to  issue  his  coins  for  general  circulation.  It  will  not,  otherwise,  be  easy 
to  account  for  his  taking  the  opinion  of  his  council  upon  the  form  and  inscription  of  them,  which  he  did  on 
the  27th  of  November  in  this  year. 

Upon  that  day  it  was  ordered,  at  the  council  at  Whitehall,  that  the  stamps  and  superscriptions  prepared 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Symon,  for  the  coins  of  gold  and  silver  pieces,  according  to  his  new  invention, 3  as  also  the 
mottos  of  OLiVARius  D.  G.  R.  PUB.  ANG.  SCO.  ET.  HiB.  PRO.  on  One  side,  and  pax  qu^ritur  beli.o  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  two  inscriptions  for  the  edge  thereof,  viz.  has  nisi  periturus  mihi  aduiat  nemo, 
and  protector  LiTERis,  liter/E  nummis  corona  et  salus,  being  now  presented,  and  considered  of,  be 
approved.  W.  Jessop,  CI.  of  the  Council. 

The  drawing  of  the  crown  represents  the  head  with  the  band  and  robe;^  reverse,  arms  as  on  the  coins. 

The  twenty-shilling  piece  has  the  bust  naked  laureate  ;  reverse,  arms.  The  half-crown,  4s.  6d.  and  5s. 
gold,  not  drawn.^     Qu.  if  the  last  impression  was  used  ? 

Thursday,  1 1  December.  At  the  Council  at  Whitehall, 

Ordered, 
That  the  stamp  and  superscription  on  one  side  of  the  money  [to]  be  coined  according  to  Mr.  Blondeau's 
new  invention,^  be  according  to  the  form  now  brought  in  instead  of  that  form  agreed  on. 

W.  Jessop,  CI.  of  the  Council. 
The  drawing  is  only  of  the  head,  as  it  is  upon  the  coins.' 

These  public  proceedings  mark  so  strongly  an  intention  to  form  a  coinage  for  general  use,  that  I  think 
the  protector's  design,  at  that  time,  cannot  be  doubted,  although  reasons  of  policy  afterwards  induced  him  to 
abandon  it. 

1657.     On  the  8th  of  June,  a  bill  for  the  encouragement  of  the  importation  of  bullion  was  read  the  first 
time  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  the  following  day.' 
It  was  accordingly  read,  with  amendments,  and  committed." 

On  the  22d  of  the  same  month  the  amendments  were  reported,  and  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and 
the  bill  was  recommitted.'" 


I 


I 


*  Life  of  Cromwell,  2d  edition,  vol.  i.  page  309,  note.  I  have 
given  the  above  curious  information  in  the  words  of  the  author, 
and  with  all  the  authority  which  he  produces  for  it,  and  shall  leave 
my  readers  to  form  the  best  judgment  they  may  be  able  upon  its 
authenticity. 

2  Fol/ces,  p.  99,  note*. 

^  Qu.  Should  not  this  be  Blondeau's  invention?      See  btlow. 

*  This,  I  presume,  was  in  imitation  of  the  coins  of  Charles  I.; 
but  the  dress  was  altered  from  this  to  the  Roman  costume. 


^  I  know  not  what  is  here  intended  by  the  45.  6d.  and  5s. 
gold. 

"  This  is  what  is  called  above  Symon's  invention.  In  a 
copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  on  the  17th  of  November, 
amongst  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  the  invention  is  called  Blondeau's, 
"which  hinders  all  washers  and  clippers."     [No.  dccccvi]. 

'    Vertue's  Works  of  Simoiu     Supplement,  p.  70.  * 

^  Commons  JournalSf  vol.  vii.  p.  550. 

»  Id.  p.  552.  '^  Id.  p.  568. 
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1657-8.  I  have  not  found  that  any  further  proceedings  were  had,  which  was  probably  owing  to  the 
sudden  dissolution  of  the  parliament  upon  the  4th  of  February,  and  the  death  of  the  Protector,  which 
happened  on  the  '3d  of  September  following,  1658. 

The  inscriptions  upon  his  coins,  containing  his  style '  on  the  obverse,  and  the  mottos  for  the  reverse, 
and  the  edges,  having  already  been  given  above,  from  the  minutes  of  the  council  at  Whitehall  in  the  year 
1656,  it  remains  only  to  be  observed,  that  on  the  obverse  of  the  silver  pieces  the  protector's  bust  was 
represented  with  a  crown  of  laurel  and  in  Roman  costume,  and  on  the  reverse  were  the  arms  of  the  com- 
monwealth, with  the  addition  of  the  cross  for  Scotland,  and  Cromwell's  family  coat  on  an  escutcheon  of 
pretence.  That  the  impression  was  the  same  upon  the  gold  coins,  excepting  that  on  them  the  neck  was 
entirely  bare ;  a  distinction  which  was  now  first  introduced. 

The  dates  are  1656  and  1658.     The  chief  coinage  is  of  the  latter  date. 

There  are  proofs  of  copper  farthings,  all  without  date,  except  that  before-mentioned,  under  the  money 
of  the  commonwealth,  which  has  the  date  1651.     None  of  these  were,  as  I  believe,  ever  current. 

The  only  mint  was  that  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
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Was  elected  Protector  by  the  privy  council  within  an  hour  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was  proclaimed 
upon  the  following  day. 

1659.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  government,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  the  committee  which  had 
been  appointed  by  the  parliament  for  the  inspection  into  the  accounts  and  public  revenue,  made  their  report 
upon  the  17th  of  April  1659,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  annual  income  arising  from  the  mint  was 
£.3.  OS.  9d. 

The  expenses  were,  in  fees  to  the  officers  of  the  mint,  with  their  diet  and  incidental  charges, 
1154/.   19s.  od.^ 

1659.  In  this  year  a  petition  was  presented  by  Edward  Johnson,  jun.  esq.  and  others,  to  the  protector, 
with  proposals  to  coin  a  common  farthing  of  fine  rose  copper  of  the  weight  of  about  half  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  avoirdupois,  and  twenty-two  shillings  by  tale,  to  weigh  eight  pounds  avoirdupois,  with  the  remedy  of 
sixpence  under  or  over,  to  be  current  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  all  such  persons  as  would  use  it 
for  their  necessity  of  change,  and  all  other  farthing  tokens  to  be  prohibited.  For  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
coining  these  farthings,  they  offered  to  pay  twelve-pence  for  every  twenty-two  shillings  of  them  which 
should  be  vented  or  uttered. 

In  consequence  of  this  petition  (which  was  in  fact  made  by  Thomas  Violet,  Johnson,  etc.  being  only 
his  trustees)  a  warrant  was  issued  to  Sir  William  Ellis,  bart.,  the  solicitor-general,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
commanding  him  to  prepare  a  book  fit  for  the  protector's  signature,  for  the  erecting  of  an  office  for  the  sole 
making,  venting,  and  uttering,  for  thirty-one  years,  a  common  farthing,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
petition,  with  such  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  petitioners,  or  their  assigns,  for  the  stamps,  figures,  and 
arms  of  the  said  farthings,  as  the  protector  and  his  successors  should  appoint. 

The  Solicitor-general  to  attend  and  acquaint  the  parliament  with  the  petition,  together  with  the  reasons 
thereunto  annexed,  and  with  the  warrant,  who  were  desired  to  ordain  and  appoint  such  rules,  prohibitions, 
and  penalties,  for  the  effectual  and  better  management  of  the  service,  the  preventing  of  all  former  abuses, 
and  restraining  of  the  counterfeiting,  and  importation  of  any  of  the  said  farthings  from  the  parts  beyond  the 
seas,  as  they  should  think  fit  and  necessary  for  carrying  on  this  service  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.^ 

'  On  his  great  seal  he  is  styled,  olivabivs  ■  dei  •  gratia  •       |       not  some  error  in  the  statement  of  income  in  this  account,  the 

coinage  must  have  been  very  small  indeed. 

^   Violet's   True  Xarrative  of  Ike  Proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Admiraliie,  against  tli^  Ships  Sampson,  ij;c.    4to.    London,   1659, 


REIP  *  AKCLI^  •   SCOTI-E   *  ET  *  HlBERNl^,     &C,     PROTECTOR.  On 

the   reverse,    m.agnvm  •  sigillvji  •  reifvb  '  angli^  •  scotix  • 
ET  •  HiBERNi^.     [  Vertue's  Works  of  Simon'\. 


-  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxi.  pp.  327,  3-32.      If  there  be  p-  117>  etc. 
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Richard  resigned  the  protectorship  in  the  following  month  of  May,  which  prevented  the  carrying  this 
project  into  execution,  and  the  parliament  resumed  the  public  exercise  of  that  authority  whicli  it  had 
virtually  enjoyed  from  a  very  short  time  after  the  death  of  Oliver. 

The  style  of  Richard  on  his  great  seal  was  the  same  as  that  used  by  his  father. 

The  power  of  the  army,  however,  soon  became  paramount,  opposed  the  sitting  of  the  parliament,  and, 
after  some  struggle  with  it,  restored  the  royal  family  to  the  throne. 

During  the  existence  of  the  parliamentary  authority,  the  house  referred  to  those  of  its  members  who 
were  of  the  council  of  state,  to  examine  what  bullion  of  gold  and  silver  had  been  transported  out  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  to  take  care  to  put  in  execution  tlie  act  for  preventing  the  exportation  of  bullion  or 
money;  and  to  seize  any  to  be  transported;  and  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  any  bullion,  or  ready  money, 
for  the  future.' 

This  was  upon  the  11th  of  July  1659;  and  accordingly  it  was  resolved,  upon  the  21st  of  May  1660, 
that  no  money  or  bullion  should  be  exported  without  the  approbation  of  parliament,  and  that  it  should  be 
referred  to  the  council  of  state  to  take  care  thereof;  and,  upon  any  address  made  to  them  for  liberty  in  that 
behalf,  to  report  the  case  to  the  house  for  their  direction  therein.^ 

Coins  of  the  Commonwealth  were  struck  with  the  date  of  this  year  impressed  upon  them.' 

'   Commons  Journals,  vol.  vii.  p.  711.      The  coins  at  this  time       I  "  Commons  Journals,  vol.  viii.  p.  39. 

were  so  debased,  that  in  a  sum  of  'IjbbW.   I8s.   2d.  it  is  staled 
that  near  500/.  were  counterfeit  and  clipped  money.    [7rfem,  p.  712].  'See  Silver  Coins,  Plate  xxxi.  No.  2. 
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A^XALS    OF   THE    COINAGE   OF    GREAT    BRITAIN, 


<s:c.   ^:c. 


CHARLES  II. 


1660.  The  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is,  by  courtesy,  computed  from  the  death  of 
his  father  in  lfi4S,  but  it  did  not  actually  take  place  until  the  '29th  of  May  in  this  year. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  that  he  coined  any  money  before  his  restoration,  but  Mr.  Folkes  conjectured 
that  some  five  shillings,  and  two  shillings  and  sixpenny  pieces,  were  struck  by  him,  during  the  interval 
between  his  father's  death  and  his  own  restoration  in  1660;  though  he  was  unable  to  learn  where  or  when 
they  were  coined.' 

They  bear  on  the  obverse  an  imperial  crown,  with  this  legend,  car.  it.  d.  g.  mag.  brit.,  and  on  the 
reverse  the  value,  with  fra.  et.  hyb.  rex.  f.  d.- 

It  is  probable  that  they  were  struck  in  Ireland,  by  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  who  proclaimed  the  king 
in  all  the  places  which  owned  his  authority  within  about  a  fortnight  after  his  father's  death :  for  in  type 
they  are  exactly  similar  to  those  which  were  coined  in  Dublin  by  the  authority  of  Charles  I.  in  the  year 
1643.^ 

Other  coins  were  struck  in  his  name  bv  Colonel  John  Morris,  governor  of  Pontefract  Castle,  the  only- 
place  in  England  where  the  king  was  proclaimed  immediately  on  the  death  of  his  father.  This  fortress  held 
out  about  seven  weeks  after  that  event.* 

His  restoration  was  not  effected  until  the  9th  of  May  1660;  but  a  parliament  met  at  Westminster,  on 
the  ^oth  of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  him  upon  the  throne.  In  the  course  of  their  session  an  act  was 
passed  for  the  restraining  the  taking  of  excessive  usurj',  the  preamble  to  which  stated,  that  the  abatement  of 
interest  from  ten  in  the  hundred  in  former  times^  had  been  found,  by  notable  experience,  beneficial  to  the 
advancement  of  trade  and  improvement  of  lands  by  good  husbandry,  with  many  other  considerable  advan- 
tages to  the  nation,  especially  the  reducing  of  it  to  a  nearer  proportion  with  foreign  states  with  whom  traflBc 
was  carried  on:  and  also,  that  in  fresh  memory  the  like  fall  from  eight  to  six  in  the  hundred,  by  a  late  con- 
stant practice,  had  found  the  like  success,  to  the  general  contentment  of  the  nation,  as  was  visible  by 
several  improvements:    and  further,  that  it  was  the  endeavour  of  some,  at  that  time,  to  reduce  it  back 


'  FoOa,  p.  103.  On  the  6th  of  December,  1651 ;  Sir 
Thomas  Vyner,  knt.  and  hart.,  Francis  Meynell,  esq.  then  sheriff 
of  London,  and  Edward  Blackirell,  esq.  contracted  with  his  ma- 
jesty to  take  in  by  tale,  and  to  coin  with  all  convenient  eipedition, 
at  their  own  charge,  into  English  current  monies,  the  coins  which 
were  called  crown  and  harp  monies;  receiving  for  the  same  a 
consideration  of  51.  10s.  for  every  100/.  in  tale,  in  lieu  of  want  of 
weight  and  expense  of  coinage.  Upon  which  there  was  accord- 
ingly re-coined,  of  the  said  monies,  the  sum  of  500,000/.  in  tale. 
[jFo/iei,  p.  112,  note.]  For  this  no  authority  is  given.  The 
traosactioQ  is  very  extraordinary  on  every  account,  and  the  date 
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not  quite  two  months  after  Charles's  escape  into  France,  subse- 
quent to  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

*  See  SUtvr  Coini,  Plate  ixx.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

'  See  Plate  isvii.  Nos.  S  and  9.  They  are  inscribed  on  the 
obverse  with  c.  r.  only. 

'  See  Plate  sxix.  Kos.  12  and  13 ;  and  Gold  Cains,  Plate  xir. 
Xo.  3,  See  also.  Folia,  p.  93.  A  more  full  account  of  these 
coins  may  be  seen  in  the  history  of  particular  mints,  under  the 
title  of  Pontefract  Castle. 

'  That  is,  by  statute  37  Henry  A1II.  chap.  9. 
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ag.iin  in  practice  to  the  allowance  of  the  statute  still  in  force,'  to  eight  in  the  hundred,  to  the  great  dis- 
couragement of  ingenuity  and  industry,  in  the  husbandry,  trade,  and  commerce  of  the  nation.  It  was 
therefore  enacted,  that,  after  the  29th  of  September  in  that  year,  no  one  should  take  above  the  value  of  six 
pounds  for  the  forbearance  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  one  year,  and  so  after  that  rate  for  a  greater  or  lesser 
sum,  or  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time.^ 

An  order  for  the  preparation  of  puncheons,  dies,  etc.  for  the  making  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  was  issued 
upon  the  27th  of  June ;  and  an  indenture  with  Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  master  and  worker  of  the  mint,  was 
dated  upon  the  20th  of  July.  It  provided  for  the  coinage  of  the  same  pieces,  and  of  the  same  value,  as 
those  which  had  been  coined  in  the  time  of  the  late  king,  and  were  all  hammered  monies.  It  is 
observable,  that  although  crown  pieces  are  specified  in  it,  yet  not  any  such  were  coined,  as  appears  by 
the  verdicts  of  the  pix.^ 

The  mint,  however,  was  not  set  to  work  quite  so  early  as  these  dates  seem  to  imply.  This  appears  by 
an  order  from  the  king  directed  to  Sir  William  Parkhurst  and  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  knts.,  wardens  of 
the  mint,  and  Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  knt.,  master  and  worker  of  the  monies,  which  bore  date  upon  the  10th 
of  August.  In  it  they  were  required  and  authorised  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  all  sorts  of  irons,  etc. 
etc.  for  the  well  making  and  imprinting  the  new  monies;  and  to  cause  Thomas  Symons  to  draw  and  grave 
all  such  patterns  and  irons  with  the  king's  effigies,  title,  etc.  according  to  such  directions  and  commands  as 
they  should  receive  from  his  majesty.'*  But  Symon  was  not  so  quick  in  his  operations  as  was  expected, 
which  produced  an  order  from  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  dated  on  the  18tli  of  the  same  month, 
requiring  that  he  should  forbear  all  other  services  until  he  had  perfected  all  things  belonging  to  him  to  do 
for  setting  the  mint  presently  at  work,  and  that  he  should  use  all  speed  and  diligence  therein,  suitable  to  the 
absoluteness  of  the  order. 

This  was  followed  by  another  order,  under  the  hand  of  the  king  himself,  directed  to  Thomas  Symonds, 
one  of  his  chief  gravers,  and  dated  on  the  21st  of  September  following,  in  which  he  was  commanded  to  lay 
aside  all  other  occasions,  and  forthwith  to  prepare  the  original  or  master-puncheons  and  charges,  as  also  some 
dies  or  stamps,  for  the  gold  and  silver  coins,  according  to  an  order  of  the  27th  of  June  last,  without  fail.* 

On  the  14th  of  December,  the  king  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  knt.,  his  heirs,  etc.  by  patent, 
power  to  coin,  during  twenty-one  years  from  the  date  thereof,  such  a  quantity  of  farthing  tokens  of  copper 
as  might  be  conveniently  issued  during  the  said  term  amongst  his  majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland.  And,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  any  other  tokens,  they  were  to  be  made  of  copper  by  engines,  and  were 
to  have  on  one  side  two  sceptres  crossing  one  diadem,  and  on  the  other  side  a  harp  crowned,  with  his 
majesty's  title,  carolus  secundus  magne  britannie,  francie  et  hibernie  rex.  They  were  to  weigh 
twenty  grains,  or  more,"  with  a  privy  mark,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  discover  the  counterfeiting  of 
tliem ;  and  were  to  be  current  within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  all  other  tokens  were  absolutely  forbidden. 

For  this  privilege  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  was  to  pay  yearly,  during  the  before-mentioned  term,  the 
sum  of  16/.  13s.  4d.  of  lawful  money  of  England,  in  two  payments,  viz.  on  the  24th  of  June  and  25th  of 
December ;  and  if  any  part  was  unpaid  within  thirty  days  after  it  became  due,  then  the  letters  patent  to  be 
void. 

The  patentee  was  to  have  all  the  profits  of  the  coinage,  and  to  deliver  one-and-twenty  shillings  in 
tokens  for  every  twenty  shillings  in  current  sterling  money;  and  to  repay  twenty  shillings  in  current  sterling 
money  for  every  twenty-one  shillings  of  the  said  tokens  as  should  be  brought  to  him.  And  he  was  autho- 
rized to  send  convenient  quantities  of  them  to  as  many  cities,  towns,  and  other  places  in  Ireland,  as  he 
should  think  fit.'^ 


'  Statute  21  James  I.  chap.  17.  It  was  not,  I  presume, 
thought  proper  to  state  that  the  rate  of  interest  was  so  reduced  by 
a  distinct  act  during  the  usurpation,  in  the  year  1651,  chap.  13. 

'  Statute  12  Charles  II.  chap.  13. 

^  Lowndes,  p.  55 ;  and  Folkes,  p.  103. 

*   Vertxie's  ll'orks  of  Simon,  p- S3. 

5  IbiU.  p.  84. 


•"  Some  of  them  weigh  28  grains.     Simon,  p.  51. 

'  Simon,  p.  51  ;  and  Appendix,  p.  125.  It  is  probable  that 
not  one  of  these  was  uttered  ;  for,  in  1680,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong  stated,  in  a  petition  to  the  iiing,  that  neither  his  father 
nor  himself  were  ever  admitted  to  make  use  of  this  grant,  nor  to 
obtain  allowance  from  the  chief  governor  of  Ireland  to  issue  the 
said  tokens.    [Simon.      Appendix,  No.  xxviii.] 
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His  majesty  also  took  into  consideration  the  hardships  under  which  his  subjects  in  that  kingdom 
laboured  for  want  of  a  good  silver  species,  and  by  the  great  quantity  of  base  money  imported ;  and  was 
pleased  to  inform  the  lords  justices  and  council,  by  a  letter  dated  on  the  30th  of  October,'  that  it  had  been 
proposed  to  him,  as  an  expedient  for  the  present,  to  raise  such  outlandish  coin  as  was  then  current  there  to 
a  higher  value,  and  to  depress  that  part  thereof  which  was  of  the  baser  sort  to  a  less  value ;  and  accordingly 
he  authorized  them  to  take  the  premises  into  their  serious  consideration,  and  to  do  therein  what  they  should 
find  most  expedient  for  the  good  of  his  people  and  his  service. 

1660-1.  They  therefore  declared  by  proclamation,  upon  the  29th  of  January,  that  the  following  pieces 
should  be  current  from  the  2d  day  of  February  next,  at  the  weights  and  rates  subjoined,  as  fully  and  freely 
as  if  they  were  sterling  money  and  current  of  and  in  England,  viz. 

Silver. 


Gold. 


The  golden  rider,  weighing 

The  half  in  proportion. 

The    Spanish    or   French    quadruple 

pistole       .  .         .  .         .17 

The  double,  single,  and  half  pistole, 

in  proportion. 
The  double  ducat  of  gold  .         .     4 

The  single  in  proportion. 
The  Spanish  sufFrain         .         .         .7 
The  half  in  proportion. 


Weight, 
dwt.  gr. 
6     12 


at 


Value. 
£.  s.     a 
1     2     C 


8     —     340 


12     —     0  18     0 


—     1     8     0 


Weight, 
dwt.  gr. 
The  Mexico  or  Sevile  piece  of  eight, 

the  rix  dollar,  or  cross  dollar    .     17       0 
The  half,   quarter,   and  half-quarter, 

in  proportion. 
The  Portugal  royal  .         .  .14 

The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 
The  duccatoon        .         .  .20 

The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 
The  old  Peru  piece  and  French  Lewis   17 
The   half,  quarter,  and  half-quarter, 

in  proportion. 


0 


Value. 
£.  s.     d. 


at     0     4     9 


0     3     8 


16     —     0     5     9 


0     4     6 


Two-pence  were  to  be  allowed  for  every  grain  of  gold  under  the  above  weight,  and  three-pence  for 
every  pennyweight  of  silver  deficient,  and  with  such  allowances  the  defective  coins  were  to  continue  to  be 
current.^ 

1661.  On  the  lOtli  of  June,  a  proclamation  was  issued  against  exporting  gold  and  silver,  and  against 
buying  and  selling  them  at  higher  rates  than  were  given  in  the  mint ;  and  also  against  culling,  washing,  or 
otherwise  diminishing  the  current  monies.  It  stated  that  the  scarcity  of  money  was  occasioned  by  the 
late  illegal  and  promiscuous  buying  and  selling  all  sort  of  gold  and  silver  at  higher  rates  than  ever  his 
majesty  or  any  of  his  royal  progenitors  had  allowed  in  their  mint.  That  this  occasioned  the  gold  and  silver 
to  be  exported,  and  that  none  could  be  brought  into  the  mint  but  to  the  loss  of  such  as  brought  the  same, 
which  [the  proclamation  very  sagely  observes]  it  was  probable  no  man  would  do. 

Therefore,  to  preserve  within  the  kingdom  the  gold  and  silver  which  should  be  brought  into  it  in 
exchange  for  the  native  commodities  of  the  land,  it  was  ordained  that  no  person  whatsoever  should  hereafter, 
without  especial  license,  transport  any  gold  or  silver  in  any  form,  on  pain  of  such  punishment  as  by  the 
laws  might  be  inflicted  on  them.  The  proclamation  then  proceeded  to  state  the  provisions  of  those  laws; 
such  as  the  Statute  of  York,  9  Edward  III.,  the  first,  sixth,  and  ninth  chapters;  the  statute  3  Richard  II. 
chap.  2;  2  Henry  IV.  chap.  5;  one  part  of  the  statute  2  Henry  VI.  chap.  6  ;  25  Edward  III.  chap.  12; 
5  Edward  VI.  chap.  19  ;  another  part  of  the  statute  2  Henry  VI.  chap.  6  ;  and  that  those  statutes  had  been 
confirmed  by  sundry  orders  and  proclamations  of  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James,  and  king  Charles  I.  whereby 
the  nation  had  flourished  for  many  hundred  years,  famous  for  her  constant  sterling  standard,  and  renowned 
for  her  plenteous  stock  of  monies,^  and  magnificence  of  plate,  until  the  late  distracted  times.  And  whereas 
there  had  been  daily  a  great  consumption  of  the  heavy  current  silver  coins  and  bullion  of  the  kingdom,  in 
making  gold  and  silver  wire,  etc.  etc.,  and  also  by  the  sleight  and  deceitful  adulterate  making  them  of  coarse 
silver,  under  sterling,  and  likewise  a  vast  expense  and  waste  of  gold  in  all  sorts  of  gildings,  the  proclamation 


'  I  know  not  whether  this  date  be  correct;  in  the  body  of 
Simon's  Essay,  it  stands,  as  above,  October,  but  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  liv.  it  is  November. 


*  Sbnon,  p.  51 ;  and  Appendix,  No.  liv. 

^   And  yet  every  one  of  those  statutes  states  the  scarcily  of 
tnoney  as  tiie  reason  for  its  provisions  ! 
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further  declared  it  to  be  his  majesty's  intention,  in  due  time,  to  take  such  strict  course  as  should  reduce  the 
makers  of  those  manufactures  into  such  order,  that  all  abuses  should  in  future  be  prevented,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  o-old  and  silver  be  duly  regulated  and  assayed,  according  to  the  statutes.' 

A  proclamation  was  published  in  Dublin,  upon  the  17th  of  August,  to  prohibit  the  making'  of  tokens, 
which  several  persons,  in  all  the  cities,  corporate  and  market  towns,  throughout  Ireland,  had  taken  a  liberty 
to  strike,  without  any  restrictions,  in  brass  or  copper,  with  such  stamps  as  they  pleased,  in  very  great  pro- 
portions, and  had  vented  them  for  a  penny  each  piece  in  excliange,  under  pretence  that  when  they  should  be 
called  in  or  decried,  the  persons  who  uttered  them  would  receive  them  back  again  at  the  rates  for  which  they 
were  issued.  By  which  means  there  were  raised  near  about  twenty  shillings  in  pure  silver  coin,  for  the  value 
of  every  twenty  pence  which  the  brass  stood  in.  When  this  was  done,  and  those  brass  tokens  were  issued 
amongst  the  people,  then  it  came  to  pass  that  many  of  those  who  caused  such  tokens  to  be  so  stamped  and 
issued  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  so  avoided  the  accepting  or  exchanging  them,  to  the  great  loss  and  disap- 
pointment of  many  poor  people.  The  silver  money  gained  by  such  exchanges  was  supposed  to  have  been 
exported  out  of  the  kingdom. 

It  was  therefore  forbidden  to  buy  or  barter  for  any  such  tokens,  or  to  issue  any  of  them  in  payments, 
except  to  such  as  had  made  them,  or  caused  them  to  be  made,  under  the  pretence  before  mentioned.  And 
it  was  further  declared  not  to  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  (without  special  license  from 
his  majesty  in  that  behalf)  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  any  brass  or  copper  money  or  tokens,  on  pain  of 
such  punishment  as  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  might  be  justly  inflicted  on  the  contemners  of  his  majesty's 

authority.^ 

As  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong's  patent  for  the  making  of  farthing  tokens,  which  was  granted  on  the  14th  of 
December  in  the  last  year,  Mas  not  excepted  from  the  general  prohibition,  it  was  found  necessary  to  recog- 
nize it  in  another  proclamation,  upon  the  13th  of  September  following,  in  which  the  one  above  stated  was 
recited.^ 

At  this  time  the  gold  coins,  notwithstanding  the  late  proclamation  of  the  10th  of  June  last,  were 
exported  in  such  quantities  that  they  were  current  more  abundantly  in  foreign  parts  than  in  England. 

To  provide  a  remedy  for  this,  his  majesty  called  before  himself  and  his  privy  council,  the  commissioners 
of  trade,  the  officers  of  the  mint,  and  the  goldsmiths  of  the  best  sort,  in  order  to  ground  his  majesty's  resolu- 
tions, in  that  behalf,  upon  such  information  and  discoveries  as  either  art,  experience,  or  knowledge  of  affairs 
abroad,  could  afford. 

After  considering  former  events,  with  their  present  opinion  and  advice,  it  was  determined,  that  the  evil 
originated  in  the  great  gain  which  the  merchant  (especially  the  stranger)  made  by  the  exportation  of  the 
gold;  which  gain  arose  out  of  the  disproportion  between  the  price  of  the  coins  of  gold,  which  was  higher 
abroad  than  within  the  kingdom  ;  and,  at  that  time,  was  so  great  and  so  swift  in  return,  that  it  incited  men 
to  offend  against  all  laws  which  had  formerly  been  made  against  such  exportation.  His  majesty,  therefore, 
resolved  (preserving  still  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  standard)  to  raise  the  price  of  the  gold  coin  to,  or 
near,  the  equal  value  which  it  bore  in  foreign  parts. 

But,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  conceived  that  his  majesty  would  make  the  remedy  greater  than  the 
inconvenience,  it  was  absolutely  concluded  not  to  make  any  manner  of  alteration  in  the  price,  or  otherwise, 
of  the  silver  money:  because  with  that  all  trades  and  payments  were  so  much  driven  and  made,  that  the 
raising  the  price  thereof  would  give  both  colour  and  cause  to  raise  the  prices  of  all  commodities  and  things 
vendible,  which  his  majesty  sought  by  all  means  to  avoid. 

And  to  shew  that  in  such  proceeding  his  majesty  was  not  bent  upon  any  benefit  to  himself  (which 
might  accrue  by  the  coinage,  if  the  increase  of  price  had  been  set  upon  such  coins  only  as  had  been  newly 
stamped),  but  that  the  reformation  was  intended  for  the  public  good,  the  price  was  fixed,  as  well  of  gold 
heretofore  coined,  as  hereafter;  so  that  if  any  profit  should  by  accident  fall  out,  it  would  rather  be  his 
subjects  than  his  majesty's. 

'  Procl.  penes  auclorem.  |  '  Sinw7i,  p.  52;   and  Appendix,  No.  Iv.  |  ^  /</.  iAi'd.  No.  Ivi. 
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It  was  therefore  declared  by  proclamation,  on  the  26th  of  August,  that  the  several  pieces  of  gold  should 
be  current  within  the  realm,  respectively,  at  the  following  values ;  viz. 
The  unite,  now  current  at  22*.  Oi  to  be  current  at    23*.    6d.  Thistle  crown,  now  carrent  at  4».  4f</.  to  be  current  at    is.  Sd. 

Double  crown  --  110---        59  Half-crown  --  29-  -  2  11 

Britany  crown  -  5     6       -         -         -         5      10^ 

The  coin  of  gold  of  Scotland,  called  the  sis-pound  piece,  then  current  at  eleven  shillings,  to  be  cnrrent 
at  eleven  shillings  and  eight-pence. 
The  unite,  now  current  at  20*.  Orf.  to  be  current  at    21*.     id.         The  angelet,  or 

half-aagel,  now  corrent  at  o*.  6d.  to  be  current  at  St.  I  Od. 
Quarter-angel  --  29--  2     11 

Rose  royal  -        -         go     0        .         -  32      0 

Spur  royal     -         -        -         150         -         -  16      0 

Angel  ...         ID     0         -         -  10      S 

And  as  this  increasing  the  prices  of  gold  was  likely  to  bring  more  of  it  into  currency,  it  was  ordained 

(in  order  to  prevent  that  which  was  become  light  by  clipping  or  washing  from  being  put  into  circulation), 

that  it  should  be  lawful  to  refuse  any  pieces  which  were  lighter  than  the  remedies  allowed,  viz. 

I  .         r     ij  r33*.  Oa. "I  the  remedy  I'li  grains.  y  -         r     u  fll*.  Orf.")  the  remedy  r2  grains. 

In  every  piece  of  goM  J  2-3     0     .•-     not  to   ^{  Stoto.  In  erery  piece  of  gold  I    .     g     I     „„,  to   ^«^  1  di^ 

formerly  cnrrent  for  I  jg     ^J     exceed      U  ditto.  formerly  current  for |_  ^     gj^^,^      |.i  dja„. 

And  for  every  grain  deficient,  over  and  above  those  remedies,  twopence  to  be  allowed. 

But  all  pieces  which  did  not  want  more  in  weight  than  the  said  remedies,  were  to  be  received  without 
any  abatement  or  allowance,  as  if  the  same  were  of  full  and  just  weight. 

And  it  was  further  provided,  that  if  any  piece  did  want  in  weight  above  double  the  number  of  grains 
allowed  for  the  remedy,  then  it  should  not  only  be  absolutely  refused,  but  every  person  to  whom  it  should  be 
tendered  in  payment,  should  brand  it  by  striking  a  hole  through  it ;  and  that  the  same  should  be  done  to 
any  pieces  which  should  be  found  soldered  or  unlawfully  debased ;  and  that  the  pieces  so  stricken  through 
should  be  returned  immediately  to  the  owner  thereof. 

In  every  piece  of  gold  r|^-  1    ^^^^^-fy    (^  ^^  In  every  piece  of  gold  f  10*.  |  ^^^^fr   h  ^.. 

formerly  current  at  I,.    J       ^^^^^      to.  ditto.  '  formerly  cnrrent  at  ,^    o    /       ^^^^      "i^l  ditto. 

under  the  same  conditions  as  the  others  above-mentioned. 

The  proclamation  also  required  all  his  majesty's  officers,  etc.  to  put  in  execution  the  following  statutes 
for  preventing  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  viz.  the  Statute  of  York,  9  Edward  III.  chap.  1,  6,  9,  and 
10,  and  the  statute  2  Henry  IV.  chap.  5.' 

It  was  now  thought  proper  that  the  coins  which  were  struck  during  the  usurpation  (stamped  with  the 
cross  and  harp,  and  with  these  words,  the  commoswt:alth  of  ejjgland),  should  not  continue  to  be 
current,  as  they  had  hitherto  been,  together  with  the  lawful  money ;  and  accordingly  it  was  declared  by 
proclamation,  upon  the  7th  of  September,  that  they  should  be  current  no  longer  than  until  the  last  day  of 
November  f  after  which  time  they  were  to  be  brought  to  the  mint,  where  an  equal  quantity  of  lawful 
money  would  be  allowed  for  them,  weight  for  weight,  deducting  only  for  the  coinage. 

The  proclamation  stated  that,  as  those  coins  were  not  considered  to  be  the  lawful  money  of  the  realm, 
many  persons  had  presumed  to  counterfeit  them,  hoping  to  escape  punishment  until  such  coins  were  made 
legal  and  current  by  hb  majesty's  proclamation;  it  therefore  forbade  the  washing,  clipping,  filing,  counter- 
feiting, or  otherwise  abasing  those  coins  in  future,  on  pain  of  being  proceeded  against,  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  realm  made  against  the  counterfeiting,  etc.  of  the  lawful  money.^ 

On  the  20th  of  November,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  divers  foreign 
wares  and  merchandises;  and  to  repress  the  excess  of  gilding  of  coaches  and  chariots,  which  was  grown  at 
that  time  into  frequent  and  excessive  use,  so  as  to  be  one  great  means  of  the  scarcity  of  gold.     It  was 

'  ProcL  penes  auctorem.  i  '  Procl.  penes  auctorem.      It  is  remarkable  that  the  coins  of 

*  "  This  is  the  last  day  for  the  old  States'  eoyne  to  pass  in  Cromwell    are    not    described    in    this    proclamation ;    an  omis- 

common  payment ;  but  they  say  it  is  to  pass  in  publique  payments  t       sioD  which  leads  to  the  condosioa  that  they  were  never  in  cir- 

to  the  king  three  months  still."    \^Pep!/s's  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  124.]  i       caUtion. 
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therefore  forbidden  to  gild  any  part  of  such  carriages  (excepting  only  those  which  should  be  provided  for  his 
majesty,  or  the  royal  family,  and  excepting  coats  of  arms  upon  other  coaches),  on  pain  of  such  punishment 
as  by  the  laws  and  statutes  had  in  such  cases  been  provided.' 

By  a  warrant  dated  on  the  •28th  of  November,  the  values  of  the  several  pieces,  which  were  to  be  coined 
by  virtue  of  the  indenture  of  the  "iOth  of  July  in  the  last  year,  were  ordered  to  be  stamped  upon  them  :  and 
by  a  commission  dated  soon  afterwards,  groats  and  quarter  shillings  were  directed  to  be  added.'- 

Upon  the  same  day,  Mr.  Secretary  Morrice  informed  the  house  of  commons,  that  his  majesty  (making 
the  good  of  his  people  the  subject  of  his  thoughts,  and  considering  that  the  calling  in  of  money,  called  the 
commonwealth's  mouej-,  by  the  last  day  of  the  month,  might  be  prejudicial  to  his  people,  and  hazard  the 
exportation  of  a  great  part  thereof)  was  graciously  pleased,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  to  direct 
a  proclamation  to  be  issued,  signifying  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  accept  the  said  money,  in  any  payment  to 
be  made  to  his  majesty,  until  the  25th  of  March  next.  It  was  ordered  that  jNlr.  Secretary  Morrice  should 
return  the  humble  thanks  of  the  house  to  his  majesty  for  his  grace  and  favour  therein. 3 

Some  delay,  however,  took  place,  and  the  proclamation  was  not  issued  until  the  7th  of  December,  but 
it  extended  the  time  still  further  than  that  which  was  limited  in  his  majesty's  message  to  the  house,  namely, 
to  the  1st  of  May  next  following.  So  that  those  monies  might  be  paid  into  any  of  his  majesty's  public 
receipts,  for  duties,  etc.  to  him,  but  not  to  be  current  in  common  payments  between  his  subjects  beyond 
the  day  originally  appointed.  And  all  the  oiEcers  of  his  receipt  were  commanded,  upon  receipt  of  any 
considerable  sum  thereof,  to  give  notice  to  the  high-treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  end  that  such  speedy  directions  might  be  given  for  the  new  coining  thereof,  as  should  be 
thought  fit;  his  majesty  being  willing,  for  the  ease  of  his  subjects,  to  take  the  charge  of  the  coinage  thereof 
upon  himself.     This  was  done  in  order  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  that  money. 

The  proclamation  further  forbade  the  counterfeiting,  etc.  of  these  coins,  between  the  last  day  of 
November  and  the  1st  of  May,  on  pain  of  bemg  proceeded  against  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
realm.^ 

1661-"2.  It  should  seem  that  this  extension  of  the  time  was  granted  in  consequence  of  some  repre- 
sentations which  the  commons  had  made  to  his  majesty,  for  on  the  16th  of  January  Mr.  Secretary  Morrice 
informed  the  house,  that  his  majest\',  having  (to  gratify  that  house)  enlarged  the  time  for  accepting  the  late 
coin  in  payments  to  his  majesty  from  the  1st  of  Marchs  till  the  1st  of  jNlay,  had  received  information  from 
several  officers  of  his  exchequer  and  mint,  that  it  would  be  a  great  loss  and  prejudice,  and  very  mischievous 
to  his  majesty,  and  of  advantage  only  to  some  private  persons,  who  had  engrossed  and  bought  up  the  said 
coin ;  and  therefore  he  was  advised  to  recal  his  proclamation,  and  confine  the  making  the  said  coin  passable 
in  payments  to  his  majesty  to  the  1st  of  March  only.  And  though  it  was  much  his  majesty's  interest  so  to 
do,  yet  he  would  not  do  the  same  till  he  had  advised  with  the  house  therein. 

The  house  returned  humble  thanks  to  his  majesty  by  Mr.  Morrice,  who  was  desired  to  acquaint  his 
majesty,  that  the  house  being  fully  satisfied  with  the  reasons  for  reducing  the  time  of  accepting  the  late  coin 
in  payments  to  his  majesty,  did  acquiesce  in  his  majesty's  resolution,  and  did  wholly  leave  it  to  his  majesty's 
pleasure  to  do  as  he  should  think  fit  in  reducing  the  same.^ 

That  proclamation  was  accordingly  recalled,  and  by  another,  which  was  issued  on  the  QSd  of  January, 
it  was  ordered,  that  after  the  1st  day  of  March  these  coins  should  be  no  longer  received  by  his  majesty's 
officers.     The  prohibition  against  counterfeiting  them  was  repeated  in  that  proclamation.' 

1661-2.  In  the  parliament  which  was  holden  at  Edinburgh  on  the  1st  of  January  an  act  was  passed  con- 
cerning the  bullion.  It  stated,  that  the  king,  considering  how  much  the  penury  and  scarcity  of  his  majesty's 
coin  in  Scotland  was  occasioned  by  the  meanness  and  smallness  of  the  proportion  of  bullion  at  first  imposed, 

'   Proc.  penes  auctorem.                            ^  Folies,  p.  103.  ^  In  Secretary  Blorrice's  former  notice  to  the  house,  on  the 

'  See  "  ^  true  and  perfect  Collection  of  all  ^fessages,  Addresses,  28th  of  November,  the  date  is  the  2oth  of  March,  but  this  appears, 

Ji'C.  from  the  House  of  Commons,  from  1660  to  August  14,  1670,"  from  what  follows,  upon  the  '23d  of  January,  to  be  correct. 

fol.  1680,  p.  3.    The  date  of  the  2jth  of  March  is  probably  incor-  ■                *  See  "A  true  and  perfect  Collection  of  all  Messages,  Addresses, 


reel.     See  the  16th  of  January  following. 
Proc.  penes  auctorem. 


4"c.  from  the  Souse  of  Commons,  from  1661  to  August  14,  1679,' 
page  4.  '   Proc.  penes  auctorem. 
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never  heretofore  considerably  augmented,  had  ordained  the  same  to  be  increased.  And  to  prevent  all  abuse 
and  prejudice  to  the  mint  by  the  customers  exacting  of  his  majesty,  and  his  predecessors,  their  own  coin, 
from  the  merchants  exporters  of  the  commodities  liable  in  payment  of  quantities  of  bullion,  or  else  exacting 
so  much  per  ounce  of  the  said  merchant  exporter,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  utter  destruction  of  the  said 
mint,  had  ordained  that  every  merchant  exporter  (whether  native  or  foreigner)  should  give  security  that 
bullion,  equivalent  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  goods  exported,  be  delivered  to  the  officers  of  his 
majesty's  mint  (and  that  of  foreign  bullion)  either  plate  or  burnt  silver,  twelve  denier  fine,  and  being  baser, 
to  be  considered  by  weight  and  reckoning,  and  that  the  said  customers  should  not  receive  any  of  his 
majesty's,  or  his  predecessors  coin,  or  any  other  satisfaction  whatsoever,  except  the  said  foreign  bullion.' 

By  the  49th  chapter,  the  interest  of  money,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  annual  rent,  was  reduced  to  six  per 
cent." 

The  improvement  of  coining  by  the  mill  was  early  taken  into  consideration,  and  was  resolved  upon 
before  the  end  of  the  year  1661  ;  but  it  was  not  brought  into  full  practice  at  that  time,  for  there  is  an  order 
of  council,  dated  January  17th,  1661-2,  for  a  privy  seal,  "  to  pay  to  Sir  \A'illiam  Parkhurst  and  Sir  Anthony 
St.  Leger,  knts.  and  wardens  of  the  mint,  1400/.  byway  of  imprest,  to  be  employed  for  erecting  houses, 
mills,  engines,  and  other  materials  for  the  coining  of  money  by  the  mill." 

By  an  order  of  the  privy  council,  at  which  the  king  himself  was  present,  on  the  24th  of  January,  all 
gravers  were  forbidden  to  grave  or  make  any  irons,  etc.  for  coining,  in  any  place  but  in  his  majesty's  mint  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  And  by  the  same  order,  Tiiomas  Simon,  graver,  w;is  required  speedily  to  bring  in 
and  deliver  to  the  officers  of  his  majesty's  mint,  all  such  tools  and  engines  for  coining  as  he  had  in  his 
possession."*  From  this  time  Simon's  connexion  with  the  mint  seems  to  have  ceased,  no  more  directions  to 
him  being  found  in  the  mint  books. ^ 

On  the  19th  of  February,  a  bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  house  of  commons  against  the 
wearing  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  buttons,  ribbands,  or  any  other  trimmings  for  cloths  of  gold  or  silver,  and 
against  gilding  of  coaches  and  signs,  and  all  things  else  that  might  waste  the  coin  of  the  kingdom."  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  bill  was  not  presented. 

1662.  On  the  18th  of  the  following  April,  the  agreements  made  by  Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  knt.  master 
and  worker  of  the  mint,  and  Henry  Slingsby,  esq.  his  deputy,  "concerning  several  proposals  made  by  them 
about  coining  his  majesty's  monies  by  the  mill  and  press,"  were  made  in  council  and  approved. 

By  these  agreements  it  appears  that  Peter  Blondeau,  the  same  artist  who  had  formerly  made  proposals 
to  the  commonwealth,  was  now  taken  into  the  mint,  and  that  he  there  undertook,  for  certain  considerations, 
"  to  furnish  all  the  mills,  rollers,  presses,  and  other  instruments,  to  cut,  flatten,  make  round,  and  size  the 
pieces ;  the  engine  to  mark  the  edges  of  the  money  with  letters  and  grainings,  ihe  great  presses  for  coining 
of  monies,  and  all  other  tools  and  engines  for  the  new  way  of  coining;"  and  further,  that  he  did  also  undertake 
"  to  teach  and  instruct  the  moniers  in  the  use  of  his  new  invented  tools  and  engines,  and  in  coining  by  way 
of  the  mill  and  press;"  the  corporation  of  moniers,  on  their  part,  undertaking  at  certiiin  rates  in  the  said 
agreements  mentioned,  "to  pass  the  plates  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  horse-mill,  and  to  cut,  flatten,  size, 
neale,  blanch,  and  coin  the  pieces;  to  maintain  the  horses,  to  find  alum,  argol,  and  saw-dust,  to  keep 
in  repair  the  ovens,  furnaces,  and  utensils  for  nealing  and  blanching,  to  make  good  the  balances,  small  files, 
pans,  tubs,  trays,  bowls,  and  sacks,  and  all  waste  of  gold  and  silver  in  nealing,  blanching,  and  working." 

The  said  Blondeau  particularly  engaged,  "to  discover  his  secrets  in  rounding  pieces  before  they  are 
sized,  and  in  marking  the  edges  of  the  moneys  with  letters  and  grainings  unto  his  majesty,  if  he  should 
please  to  be  witness  of  his  art  and  inventions,  and  unto  the  warden,  master  and  worker,  and  comptroller  of 


'  Scotish  acts,  first  parliament  of  Charles  II.  cap.  37.  Act 
concerning  tbe  bullion. 

After  the  provisions  of  this  act  "  follows  the  A.  B.  C.  [or  as 
it  is  called  in  the  act,  the  alphabet]  of  bullion,  as  it  is  now  esta- 
blish by  our  sovereign  lord  and  estates  of  parliament."  This 
shews  the  quantity  of  bullion  which   is  to  be   paid  upon  various 


articles  wlien  exported,  as  pot-ashes,  etc.,  the  last,  four  ounces,  at 
twelve  deniers  fine. 

'  Id.  ibid.  =  FoUes,  p.  104. 

*    Vertuc's  Works  of  Simon,    .\ppendix,  p.  ^. 

^  Id,  p.  82.  But  see  under  the  18th  of  April,  where  he  is 
spoken  of  as  still  belonging  to  the  mint. 

^  Commons  JournaU,  vol.  viii.  p.  368. 
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the  mint,  and  to  such  otlier  persons  only  of  trust  and  confidence,  as  the  said  Peter  Blondeau  should,  from 
time  to  time,  find  necessary  to  employ  in  assisting  him  to  round  the  pieces,  and  to  mark  the  edges  of  the 
monies,  according  to  the  quantities  weekly  coined.' 

It  further  appears  by  the  report  of  the  forementioned  agreements,  that  the  officers  of  the  mint  therein 
named  did  also  then  certify,  "that  they  had  proposed  unto  Thomas  Simon,  and  John  Roetier,  gravers  of 
the  mint,  to  accept  of  certain  prcemia  therein  specified,  for  the  furnishing  the  mint  with  stamps  for  coining 
in  the  new  way ;  but  that  by  reason  of  a  contest  in  art  between  them,  they  had  found  it  difficult  to  bring 
them  to  any  agreement." 

This  John  Roetier  was  a  native  of  Antwerp,  who  having  been  presented  to  the  king  abroad  as  a  very 
eminent  and  excellent  artist  in  his  way,  came  over  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  was  by  his  majesty 
appointed  one  of  the  gravers  of  the  mint.  Both  Simon  and  he  made  their  several  models  or  pattern-pieces 
for  the  new  money,  which  being  shewed  at  court,  his  majesty  is  said  to  have  best  approved  of  those  given  in 
by  Roetier;  and  these  were  accordingly  ordered  to  be  followed,  in  the  puncheons  and  dies  to  be  made  for 
the  new  money.  Which  preference  so  far  exasperated  Simon,  who  did  not  value  his  own  performances  less 
than  they  deserved,  nor  knew  how  to  submit  to  his  foreign  rival,  that  he  either  thereupon  immediately 
quitted  the  mint,  or,  for  some  apprehended  misbehaviour  upon  the  occasion,  was  soon  after  removed  from 
his  office  of  one  of  the  chief  engravers.- 

It  has  been  seen  that  many  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  a  grant  to  establish  a  mint  for 
the  coining  of  silver  money  in  Dublin ;  but  now  a  patent  was  actually  granted  for  that  purpose  to  Sir 
Thomas  Vyner,  bart.,  Robert  Vyner,  and  Daniel  Bellingham,  goldsmiths.  By  this  instrument,  which  bore 
date  upon  the  28th  of  April,  was  erected,  created,  and  established,  a  mint-office  in  some  convenient  place 
within  the  city  of  Dublin,  for  the  coining  of  all  sorts  of  small  silver  monies,  of  the  denominations  of,  or 
running  for,  groats  or  fourpenny-pieces,  or  under,  to  be  uttered  as  current  or  lawful  money  within  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland;  together  with  the  offices  of  master  and  worker,  warden,  comptroller,  and  assay-master 
of  the  said  mint,  and  all  other  inferior  officers,  which  his  majesty's  lieutenant,  deputy,  justices,  and  other  the 
chief  governor  or  governors  of  the  kingdom  for  the  time  being,  should  judge  necessary  or  requisite  to  be 
employed  in  that  service.  With  authority  to  the  said  lieutenant,  etc.  to  appoint  such  officers,  with  reasonable 
salaries.  The  patentees  to  have  license  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  to  coin  such  quantity  of  small 
silver  money  as  could  be  conveniently  uttered  by  them  amongst  his  majesty's  subjects.  And  in  order  to 
distinguish  those  coins  from  others  already  made,  it  was  commanded  that  the  halfpenny-piece  should  have  on 
one  side  a  crown,  and  on  the  other  a  harp;  the  penny,  on  one  side  his  majesty's  effigies,  or  his  successors, 
with  figures  to  distinguish  and  denominate  the  same,  and  the  harp  crowned  on  the  other;  the  twopenny- 
piece  as  the  penny,  except  the  figures  to  distinguish  the  same;  the  threepenny-piece  as  the  twopenny, 
excepting  the  figures,  with  the  addition  of  the  king's  title  on  one  side,  and  the  following  motto  round  the 
harp,  OBLECTAT  ET  REPARAT,  On  the  Other;  the  groat  as  the  threepenny-piece,  except  the  figures  to  denomi- 
nate value,  or  such  other  stamps,  impressions,  mottos,  and  inscriptions,  as  the  lord  lieutenant,  etc.,  for  the 
time  being,  should  direct,  together  with  a  privy  mark,  to  be  set  upon  every  year  at  coining  or  stamping  the 
same,  to  be  devised  and  altered  as  should  be  thought  meet  by  the  officers  of  the  said  mint,  for  the  better 
discovery  of  the  counterfeiting  of  any  such  small  silver  monies.  The  same  to  be  made  in  the  said  mint- 
house  with  engines  and  instruments,  by  sworn  officers  and  workmen,  of  such  silver  only  as  should  be  im- 
ported or  brought  into  the  kingdom,  in  bullion  or  in  any  foreign  specie,  and  to  be  of  the  standard  of  England; 
viz.  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  fine,  and  to  be  pixed,  assayed,  and  approved  by  the  proper  officers  of 
the  said  mint,  in  such  manner  as  was  usual  in  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Of  every  pound  weight,   being  twelve  ounces  troy,  of  standard  silver,   was  to  be  coined,  one  ounce  of 


'  This  practice  of  keeping  secret  tlie  manner  of  edging  the 
money  is  still  observed  in  tlie  mint,  ail  those  wlio  are  intrusted 
witli  it  being  sworn  not  to  discover  it,  notwitlistanding  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  the  same  operation  is  performed  in  several  foreign 


rninis  is  there  publicly  shewn  !      [Folkcs,  p.  105.] 

^  Folh-s,  p.  104.  But  see  November  14th,  1662,  when  the 
king  commanded  him  to  make  puncheons  for  the  coins  of  Scot- 
land. 
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halfpennies,  two  ounces  of  pennies,  and  the  same  of  twopennj'^-pieces,  three  ounces  of  threepenny-pieces, 
and  four  ounces  of  groats.  Every  pound  weight  to  be  in  tale  three  pounds  ten  shillings  of  coined 
money  ;  with  the  remedy  of  six  pennyweights,  under  or  over,  in  every  pound  weight,  for  the  shearing  and 
sizing  of  the  same ;  and  for  the  fineness  the  remedy  of  two  pennyweights. 

The  monies  so  made  were  to  be  current  in  any  payments,  but  no  person  was  to  be  obliged  (unless  he 
was  willino-  thereunto)  to  receive  above  two  shillings  of  it  in  every  twenty  shillings,  and  so  after  the  same 
proportion  for  greater  or  lesser  sums.  All  persons,  except  the  patentees,  their  executors,  administrators, 
or  assio-ns,  were  forbidden  to  make  such  monies,  or  to  make  or  use  the  engines  by  which  they  might  be 
made,  or  to  use  any  other  small  silver  money  (excepting  such  as  upon  the  30th  of  January  1648,  was 
current,  and  had  since  been  used  in  payments  within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  the  small  silver  money 
which  then  was,  or  hereafter  should  be,  current  in  the  kingdom  of  England),  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  such 
money,  etc.,  and  of  such  further  punishment  as  by  the  laws  of  Ireland,  and  by  his  majesty's  prerogative 
royal,  might  be  inflicted. 

Authority  was  given  to  the  patentees  to  make  search  (taking  a  constable  or  other  ofBcer  with  them)  in 
any  ship,  house,  etc.,  for  all  prohibited  or  counterfeit  small  silver  monies,  engines,  etc.,  and  to  seize  the 
same.  For  these  privileges  they  were  to  pay  to  the  king  twelve-pence  out  of  every  pound  M'eight  troy  of 
such  monies  so  coined ;  and  to  defray  all  expenses  attending  the  coinage  of  the  same,  excepting  the  allow- 
ances to  the  master  and  worker,  warden,  comptroller,  assay-master,  and  other  chief  officers,  which  were  to 
be  paid  by  the  king. 

And  the  patent  further  appointed  the  said  patentees,  their  heirs,  etc.,  to  be  masters  and  workers  of  the 
said  mint,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years  above  mentioned,  with  all  the  profits  of  making,  issuing,  or  ex- 
changing such  small  silver  monies.  And  upon  the  monies  being  found  by  the  trial  of  the  pix,  agreeable  to 
the  rules  prescribed  in  the  letters  patent,  the  lord  lieutenant,  etc.  were  commanded  to  pass  to  the  patentees, 
etc.  releases  or  pardons,  and  to  cause  proclamations  to  be  made  in  his  majesty's  name  for  the  better  execu- 
tion of  the  several  things  contained  in  the  said  letters  patent,  and  especially  for  declaring,  authorizing,  and 
causing  the  said  monies  to  pass  current  within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.' 

As  none  of  these  coins  have  ever  been  discovered,  it  is  probable  that  the  patentees  found  the  coinage 
upon  such  terms  not  to  be  advantageous,  and  consequently  dropped  the  undertaking.'' 

The  statute  of  the  9th  of  Edward  III.  which  prohibited  the  melting  of  sterling  halfpence  or  farthings, 
and  that  of  the  17th  of  Richard  II.  which  further  prohibited  the  melting  of  groats  and  half- groats,  were  at 
this  time  frequently  eluded  by  divers  persons,  as  well  goldsmiths  as  others,  who  made  it  a  practice  to  melt 
those  silver  coins  of  the  realm  which  were  above  the  value  of  groats,  the  largest  coins  mentioned  in  those 
statutes.  It  was  therefore  enacted,  by  the  parliament  which  met  on  the  8th  of  May,  that  no  person  what- 
soever should,  after  the  SOth  of  December,  melt,  or  cause  to  be  melted,  any  of  the  current  silver  money  of 
the  realm,  upon  pain  not  only  of  forfeiture  of  the  same,  but  also  of  double  the  value  of  any  such  coin  so 
melted. 

And  if  the  oflTender  were  a  freeman  of  any  city  or  corporation,  then  he  should,  upon  legal  conviction 
of  such  offence,  be  forthwith  disfranchised,  and  made  incapable  of  exercising  the  trade  of  a  goldsmith,  or 
any  other  mystery,  by  virtue  of  the  privileges  of  the  city  or  corporation  of  whicli  he  was  a  member.  But 
if  he  were  not  a  freeman,  he  should,  upon  conviction,  suffer  six  months  imprisonment,  without  bail  or  main- 
prize.^ 

From  a  passage  in  the  life  of  the  Lord-keeper  Guildford,  it  should  seem  that  the  officers  of  the  mint 
themselves  were  suspected  of  this  practice.  The  author  there  speaks  of  a  person  who  was  hanged  for 
coining  '•'  upon  the  testimony  of  persons  worse  than  himself,  and,  considering  the  oflncers  of  the  mint,  and 
the  trade  some  of  them  drove  at  that  time,  as  like  to  be  false  as  true."^     In  the  time  of  the  commonwealth, 

'  Simon.    Appendix,  No.  Ivii.  be  surrendered  and  cancelled.       [^Communicated   by    ICm.  Bray, 

'  Simon.    Essay,  p.  5.3.     It  appears  from    a   minute   of  the  Esq.'] 
privy  council,  dated  November  14,  1662,   tliat  Sir  Thomas  Vyner  '  Statute  1.3  and  14  C.  II.  chap.  .31. 

was    ordered    to    bring    in   his   patent,   to  the  end  that  ft  might  *  Nortlis  Life  of  Lord-keeper  Guiblford,  p.  31.3. 
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some  of  the  officers  and  workmen  of  the  mint  confessed  themselves  to  liave  been  guilty  of  this  crime  before 
the  committee  for  the  mint.' 

On  the  first  of  August  in  this  year,  the  privy  council  ordered  Sir  William  Parkhurst,  warden  of  the 
mint,  to  require  all  persons  to  deliver  up  into  his  custody  all  original  puncheons,  stamps,  dies,  or  any  irons 
for  coining,  formerly  made  by  one  Nicholas  Briot,  his  late  majesty's  engraver,  or  any  other  engravers,  some 
whereof,  their  lordships  were  informed,  were  then  in  the  possession  and  custody  of  Monsieur  D'Avaux, 
Monsieur  Le  Roy,  and  Mr.  Ramage.  And  in  case  of  refusal,  the  persons  refusing  to  give  an  account  to 
the  board  of  the  reasons  of  such  refusal.  And  Sir  W.  Parkhurst  was  likewise  particularly  to  examine  the 
person  who  offered  to  sale  some  of  his  late  majesty's  puncheons,  which  were  on  that  day  exhibited  to  the 
board.^ 

By  an  error  in  drawing  up  the  proclamation  which  was  published  at  Dublin  on  the  29th  of  January 
1660-1,  the  Mexico  plate  pieces,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  pillar-pieces,  were  not  expressly 
described.  In  consequence  of  that  omission,  they  were  frequently  refused  to  be  accepted  in  payments, 
although  they  were  of  equal  fineness  with,  and  of  greater  weight  than,  the  rest  of  the  Mexico  or  Seville 
pieces.  A  proclamation  was  therefore  issued,  upon  the  19th  of  September,  by  which  it  was  declared,  that 
the  said  pieces,  together  with  the  half,  quarter,  and  half-quarter  pieces  thereof,  were  included  within  the 
intent  of  the  late  proclamation,  and  were  thereby  made  current,  at  several  rates,  answerable  and  proportion- 
able to  any  other  of  the  said  Mexico  or  Seville  pieces,  rix  dollars,  or  crose  dollars,'  mentioned  in  the  said 
proclamation,  according  to  the  respective  quantities  thereof;  but,  for  more  full  satisfaction,  they  were  again 
declared  to  be  current  as  above.  No  person,  however,  was  to  be  enforced  to  receive  the  same,  unless  the 
whole  piece  weighed  seventeen  pennyweights  troy,  and  the  lesser  pieces  in  proportion.'' 

Every  thing  was  now  prepared  for  the  new  method  of  coining  by  the  mill,  and  a  warrant  was  issued 
for  that  purpose  to  the  officers  of  the  mint,  on  the  5th  of  November,  but  no  coinage  took  place  until  the 
month  of  February  following,'  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper  place. 

On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  of  November,  his  majesty  commanded  Thomas  Simon  immediately  to 
set  about  the  making  of  puncheons,  with  his  majesty's  effigies  thereon,  and  his  royal  arms,  for  the  following 
species  of  coins  according  to  the  draughts  expressed  in  the  warrant,  for  the  use  of  his  mint  of  Scotland;  viz. 
for  gold,  the  twenty-mark  piece;  [for  silver]  the  four-mark  piece,  the  five-mark  piece,  the  mark  piece,  the 
half-mark  piece,  and  the  forty-penny  piece,  and  when  finished  to  deliver  them  to  Charles  Maitland,  general 
of  the  said  mint.* 

1662-3.  The  puncheons  for  the  silver  coins  were  delivered  accordingly,  as  appears  from  Maitland's 
receipt,  which  is  dated  January  the  20th,  at  which  time  he  had  not  received  any  for  the  gold  money.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  latter  never  were  made,  as  no  gold  was  coined  for  Scotland  during  this  reign.s 
Notwithstanding  the  delivery  of  the  puncheons  at  that  time,  it  seems  that  no  silver  coins  were  struck 
until  1664,  at  least  none  have  been  discovered  of  an  earlier  date  in  this  reign.^ 

On  the  19th  of  January,  another  warrant  was  issued  to  the  officers  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
respecting  the  new  mode  of  coinage ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  books  of  that  office,  that  they  did  not  begin 
to  coin  the  new  money  until  the  6th  of  February,  and  that  it  was  made  current  by  proclamation  on  the 
27th  of  March  following.'" 

1663.  Another  warrant  is  dated  by  Lowndes  on  the  8th  of  April." 

The  twenty-shilling  pieces  which  were  coined  at  that  time  obtained  the  name  of  guineas,  from  the  gold 
of  which  they  were  made,  and  which  was  brought  from  Guinea  by  the  African  Company.    As  an  encourage- 


^  Slondean's  Hrpreseiitation.     Answer  of  the  MonierA,  p.  4. 

^  Minutes  of  the  Privy  Connelly  communicated  by  William 
Bray,  esq. 

•*  £,  e.  at  4*.  9d.  with  the  allowance  of  three-pence  for  every 
pennyweight  deficient.     [See  Proclamation,  January  29,  I660-I]. 

*  Simon,    Appendix,  No.  Iviii. 

^  Fol/xs,  p.  107. 

^    Vertue^s  Works  of  Simon,     Appendix,  p.  71*.   The  words  in 


brackets  are  omitted,  and  make  it  appear  as  if  the  warrant  were  for 
gold  coins  only ;   I  have  therefore  added  them. 

^    Vertue,  p.  72*. 

^  Cardonnel.     Kumismata  Scotice,  p.  32. 

'  /(/.  p.  22,  and  Folkes,  p.  149. 

"  Folkes,  p.  108. 

"  Lnimiles,  p.  95. 
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ment  to  brino-  over  gold  to  be  coined,  they  were  permitted  by  their  charter  to  have  their  stamp  of  an 
elephant  upon  the  coins  made  of  African  gold. 

In  this  year,  Simon  produced  his  so  deservedly  famous  petition-crown.^ 

The  decided  superiority^  of  its  workmanship  over  that  which  was  struck  in  competition  by  Roetier 
(though  that  was  a  coin  of  eminent  beauty)  seems  not  to  have  availed  him  anythbg;  for  he  was  never 
restored  to  his  place  in  the  mint. 

Indeed  Charles  II.,  to  whose  eye  he  submitted  the  justice  of  his  claim  to  pre-eminence,  never  possessed 
that  taste  in  the  arts  by  which  his  father  was  so  highly  distinguished ;  or  if  he  ever  did  possess  it,  his  indul- 
gence in  licentious  excesses  had  ntiated  and  nearly  annihilated  it. 

It  was  now  found  expedient  to  modify  the  statutes  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  bullion. 

The  reasons  which  are  assigned  for  this  measure  in  the  act  are  such  as  might  have  taught  the  legisla- 
ture to  see  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  confine  any  kind  of  commodity  within  the  kingdom  by  pains  and 
penalties;  but  it  should  seem  that  the  last  thing  which  all  statesmen  are  willing  to  resign,  is  their  weak,  and 
frequently  pernicious,  interference  with  commerce. 

The  words  of  the  statute  are  these :  "  Forasmuch  as  several  considerable  and  advantageous  trades 
cannot  be  conveniently  driven  and  carried  on  without  the  species  of  money  or  bullion,  and  that  it  is  found  hy 
experience  thai  they  are  carried  in  greatest  abundance  (as  to  a  common  market)  to  such  places  as  give  free  liberty 
for  exporting  the  same,  and  the  better  to  keep  in  and  increase  the  current  coin  of  this  kingdom,  be  it 
enacted,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  August  1663,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  to  and  for  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  to  export  out  of  any  port  of  England  and  Wales,  in 
which  there  is  a  customer  or  collector,  or  out  of  the  town  of  Berwick,  all  sorts  of  foreign  coin  or  bullion 
of  gold  or  silver,  first  making  entry  thereof  in  such  custom-house  respectively,  without  paying  any  duty, 
custom,  poundage,  or  fee  for  the  same;  any  law,  statute,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."'' 

In  order  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  monej'  from  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  it  was  enacted  by  the 
parliament  which  was  holden  at  Edinburgh  on  the  18th  of  June  1663,  that  no  person  or  persons  should 
trade  or  use  merchandise  with  any  other  nation  till  they  had  first  taken  an  oath  that  they  would  not  export 
by  themselves  or  others,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  sea  or  land,  any  gold  or  silver  coined  or  uncoined,  except 
such  a  sum  as  they  should  declare  upon  oath  to  be  necessary  for  making  their  voyage.  And  that  every 
skipper,  before  he  should  make  any  voyage,  should  take  an  oath  that  he  would  not  himself  transport,  nor 
suffer  to  be  transported  in  his  ship,  any  such  gold  or  silver  as  aforesaid  (except  as  above,  and  except  the 
sum  of  threescore  pounds  at  most,  which  everv  passenger  was  allowed  to  carry  forth  of  the  country  for  his 
necessary  spending)  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment.'' 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Evelyn's  Diary  that  a  committee  had  been  appointed,  and,  on  the  •20th  of  August 
in  this  year,  was  actually  sitting,  to  consider  about  the  regulation  of  the  mint.  Mr.  Evelyn  was  one  of  the 
commissioners. 5     I  have  not  met  with  any  notice  of  this  commission  elsewhere. 

According  to  Lowndes,  another  warrant,  respecting  the  use  of  the  mill,  was  dated  on  the  24th  of 
December." 

1664.  In  this  year  were  coined  in  Scotland,  by  the  mill  and  press,  pieces  of  silver  of  four  marks,  two 
marks,  one  mark,  and  half  a  mark  Scotish.  If  these  coins  were  nearly  of  the  England  standard  and  sup- 
posed the  equality  of  five  shillings  sterling  to  sixty  shillings  Scotish  [which  was  nearly  the  proportion  at  the 
time  of  the  union  under  James  I.],  then  the  standard  weight  of  the  four-mark  piece  must  have  been  very 
nearly  that  of  413  troy  grains;  of  which  weight  some  of  them,  in  tolerable  preservation,  want  only  about 
three  grains.' 

'  Leake,  p.  366.      Tlie  unites  of  the  commonweallh,  Charles  '  Scotish    Acts.      Third  session  of    the   first   parliament  of 

I.,  and  James  I.  now  received  the  name  of  broad,  or  broad-piece.  Charles  I.  chap.  11.    "Act  against  Exportation  of  Money  forth  of 

Snellin^s  Gold  Coins,  p. -is,  note  {k).  I       the  kingdom 

'  See  Silcer  Coins,  Plate  xxxiv.  No.  7,  and  the  description  of 
(he  plates. 

^  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  trade.     Statute  15  C.  II. 
chap.  7,  s.  1-2.  ■»  Folkes,  p.  149. 


^  ilemoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  346.     See  also  pp.  348  and  367. 
'  Lowndes,  p.  95. 
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1665.  In  the  next  year,  coinage  of  copper  farthings  and  halfpence  was  projected,  and  some  patterns 
were  struck  off. 

They  had  on  the  obverse  the  king's  bust  laureat,  with  cauolus  a  carolo  ;  and  on  the  reverse,  Britan- 
nia, with  ouatuor  MARIA  viNDico.^  In  the  exergue,  Britannia.  The  farthings  had  the  date  1665,  under 
the  king's  bust ;  the  halfpence  were  without  date.- 

It  does  not  appear  that  these  were  ever  made  current,  tliough  Leake  says  that  they  were  called  in 
[which  implies  precedent  currency]  to  please  a  neighbouring  monarch.^ 

1666.  In  his  18th  year  was  passed  an  act  for  the  encouraging  of  coinage,  to  continue  from  December 
the  20th,  1666,  to  December  the  20th,  1671,  and  to  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  parliament  then  next 
following,  and  no  longer. 

By  this  statute  the  whole  expense  of  coinage  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  state,  and  the  full  weight  of 
standard  gold  or  silver  brought  into  the  mint  was  to  be  returned  to  the  bringer-in  of  current  coins,  without 
any  deduction  whatsoever. 

It  was  doubtless  expected  that  the  provisions  of  this  act  would  secure  to  the  mint  a  constant  supply 
of  bullion,  but  experience  has  shewn  that  they  have  produced  an  effect  directly  contrary  to  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  bill. 

As  this  statute  is  still  in  force,  and  as  its  influence  has  been  most  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  mint,  I 
shall  give  the  principal  provisions  at  length. 

It  begins  with  the  following  statement :  Whereas  it  is  obvious  that  the  plenty  of  gold  and  silver  of 
this  kingdom  is  of  great  advantage  to  trade  and  commerce,  for  the  increase  whereof  your  majesty  in  your 
princely  wisdom  and  care  hath  been  graciously  pleased  to  bear  out  of  your  revenue  half  the  charge  of  the 
coinage  of  silver  money  ;^  for  the  preventing  of  which  charge  to  your  majesty  cuid  the  encouragement  of 
the  bringing  gold  and  silver  into  the  realm,  to  be  converted  into  the  current  money  of  this  your  majesty's 
kingdom,  we  vour  majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  do  give  and  grant  unto  your  majesty  the  rates,  duties, 
or  impositions  following,  and  do  beseech  your  majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted,  etc. 

The  provisions  are  these :  That  all  persons  who  shall  bring  bullion,  etc.  to  the  mint,  after  the  20th  day 
of  December,  1666,  to  be  there  melted  down  and  coined,  should  have  the  same  there  assayed,  melted  down, 
and  coined  with  all  convenient  speed,  without  any  defalcation,  diminution,  or  charge  for  the  assaying, 
coinage,  or  waste  in  coinage,  and  should  receive  in  return  an  equal  weight  of  the  current  coins  of  the  king- 
dom for  bullion,  etc.  of  the  fineness  of  standard  or  crown  gold,  or  of  the  fineness  of  sterling  silver,  or  in  pro- 
portion for  bullion  of  greater  or  less  fineness. 

That  there  should  be  no  undue  preference  in  point  of  assaying  or  coinage,  but  that  all  gold  and  silver 
brought  in  and  delivered  into  the  mint  should  be  assayed,  coined,  and  delivered  out  to  the  respective  im- 
porters, according  to  the  order  and  time  in  which  they  were  brought  in. 

That  the  master-worker  of  the  mint  should  give  to  the  bringers  in  of  bullion,  etc.  to  the  mint,  a  note 
of  the  weight,  fineness,  and  value  thereof,  together  with  the  day  of  its  delivery  at  the  mint. 

That  no  confiscation,  forfeiture,  seizure,  attachment,  stop,  or  restraint  whatsoever,  should  be  made  in 
the  said  mint  or  mints,  of  any  gold  or  silver  brought  in  to  be  coined,  for  or  by  reason  of  any  embargo, 
breach  of  the  peace,  letters  of  mart  or  reprisal,  or  war  with  any  foreign  nation,  or  upon  any  other  account 
or  pretence  wdiatsoever;  but  that  they  should  truly  and  with  all  convenient  speed  be  coined  and  delivered 
out,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  act. 

'  A  letter  from  Jlr.   Hollis  to  the  printer  of  the  London  •  '  See  Supplement,  part  ii.     These  coins  are  sometimes  called 

Chronicle  in  1764,  mentions  a  curious  inscription  upon  a  cannon  ,  Lord  Lucas's  farthings,  on  account  of  a  passage  in  his  speech  which 

(which  was  cast  in  1638)  to  assert  the  empire  of  the  sea,  carolus  j  he  delivered  in  the  House  of  Peers  on  theS^id  of  February,  1670-1. 

EDGARi  scEPTKUM  sTAEiLiviT  AQi'ARUM.    [Memoirs,  p.  669].    That  I  His  severe  sarcasm  upon  the  legend  on  the  reverse  probably  occa- 

the  policy  of  Charles  I.  would  have  led  him  to  assert  his  right  to  !  sioned  it  to  be  changed  when  halfpence  and  farthings  of  the  same 


that  empire  by  means  more  effectual,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by 
the  turbulency  of  the  times,  appears  from  some  of  his  medals, 
where  the  claim  was  more  publicly  made  than  it  could  be  upon  an 


type  as  these  pattern   pieces  were   made  current  in    1G72.     See 
under  that  year.  '  Leake,  p.  37J. 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  when,  or  in  what  manner, 


obscure   piece    of  ordnance.     [See   iledallic   History  of  England,       !       his  majesty  took  upon  himself  to  pay  one-half  of  the  expense  of  the 
Plate  xvii,  Nos.  4,  5,  and  7.  )       coinage  of  silver. 
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That  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  coinage,  an  imposition  should  be  set  upon  wines,  vinegar,  cider, 
or  beer  imported. 

Tliat  the  money  leviable  by  the  act  should  not  be  applied  to  any  use  whatsoever,  except  the  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  mint  or  mints. 

That  of  the  said  money  no  more  should  be  issued  in  any  one  year  for  the  fees  and  salaries  of  the 
officers  of  the  mint,  and  for  repairs  of  buildinu-,  and  for  necessaries  for  assaying,  etc.  than  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  that  the  overplus  should  be  employed  towards  the  expense  of  assaying,  etc.  and  the  buying  in 
of  gold  and  silver  to  coin,  and  not  otherwise. 

That  Dame  Barbara  Viiliers,  widow,  should  receive,  out  of  the  money  leviable  by  the  act,  a  sum  not 
exceedino-  six  hundred  pounds  in  any  one  year,  in  lieu  of  a  grant  by  letters  patent,  dated  August  the  SOth, 
1660,  of  the  sum  of  two-pence  by  tale  out  of  every  pound  weight  troy  of  silver  money  from  thenceforth  to  be 
coined,  during  the  term  of  twenty-one  years. ^ 

1667.  About  this  time  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  money,  and  dollars  and  pieces  of  eight  were 
bought  up  by  the  goldsmiths  and  bankers,  who  usurped  the  office  of  the  king's  exchangers,  for  four  shillings 
and  three-pence  a-piece,  and,  instead  of  being  brought  into  the  mint  as  the  framers  of  the  Coinage  act 
expected  they  would  be,  were  sent  awa)',  as  fast  as  they  came,  to  France  for  four  shillings  and  ten- 
pence,  and  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  for  five  shillings,  which  made  the  mint  stand  still,  whilst  Ireland  and 
Scotland  were  full  of  dollars,  etc.  and  England  had  none,  or  very  few  of  them,  or  but  little  of  other  money, 
and  was  ready  to  starve  or  perish  for  want  of  them.  These  are  the  words  of  Fabian  Philipps,  who  proposed 
to  coin  money  of  base  metal,  to  be  truly  satisfied,  when  it  had  run  its  course,  in  good  current  money,  raised 
by  a  tax  for  that  purpose." 

Fortunately,  however,  the  government  had  the  \artue,  or  the  good  sense,  to  withstand  this  proposal,  so 
enticing  to  a  needy  state,  and  proceeded  no  further  in  the  debasement  of  the  coins  than  to  a  small  reduction 
in  the  standard  of  the  gold,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1670. 

1669.  Propositions  for  a  general  farthing  by  Prince  Rupert  and  Lord  Henry  Howard,  and  others  also 
by  Elias  Palmer,  were  taken  into  consideration  in  the  Treasury-chamber,  and  on  account  of  their  import- 
ance, submitted  to  his  Majesty,  on  the  9th  of  August.     The  tenor  of  these  propositions  is  not  known.' 

1670.  By  the  terms  of  an  indenture  now  made,  crown  gold,  of  twenty-two  carats  fine,  and  two  carats 
allay,  was  to  be  coined  into  forty-four  pounds  ten  shillings  by  tale  ;  viz.  into  pieces  to  run  for  ten  shillings, 
twenty  shillings,  forty  shillings,  or  five  pounds  a-piece ;  and  a  pound  of  silver,  of  the  old  standard,  into  three 
pounds  two  shillings  by  tale,  viz.  into  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  half-shillings,  groats,  half-sixpences, 
half- groats,  and  pence. ^ 

In  the  preceding  year,  the  Scotish  parliament  made  some  alterations  in  the  act  concerning  the  bullion, 
by  which  all  native  commodities  were  exempted  from  that  payment ;  twelve  shillings  Scots,  for  each  ounce, 
might  be  paid  by  the  importers  of  certain  articles  specified  in  the  act,  or  if  bullion  were  actually  delivered, 
the  importer  was  to  receive  for  every  ounce  of  twelve  deniers  fine  three  pounds  ten  pennies  Scots  of  his 
majesty's  coin.     And  as  by  this  act  the  importers  were  left  to  their  choice  to  pay  bullion  or  money  at  the 


'  Statute  18  C.  11.  chap.  5.  "  Sir  Dudley  North  was  in6- 
nitely  scandalised  at  the  folly  of  this  law,  which  made  bullion  and 
coined  money  par;  so  that  any  man  uiight  gain  by  melting;  as 
when  the  price  of  bullion  riseth,  a  crown  shall  melt  into  five 
shillings  and  sixpence;  but,  on  the  other  side,  nothing  could  ever 
be  lost  by  coining ;  for  upon  a  glut  of  bullion,  he  might  get  that 
way  too,  and,  upon  a  scarcity,  melt  again ;  and  no  kind  of  ad- 
vantage, by  increase  of  money,  as  was  pretended,  like  to  come 
out.  The  reasons  why  the  scheme  prevailed,  were  first,  that  the 
crown  got  by  coinage  duty;  next,  that  the  goldsmiths,  who  gained 
by  the  melting  trade,  were  advancers  to  the  treasury,  and  fa- 
vourites. The  country  gentlemen  are  commonly  full  of  one  pro- 
found mistake,  which  is,  that  if  a  great  deal  of  money  be  made, 
Ihey  must,  of  course,  have  a  share  of  it ;  such  being  the  supposed 
VOL.  II. 


consequence  of  what  they  call  plenty  of  money.  So  little  do 
assemblies  of  men  follow  the  truth  of  things  in  their  deliberations; 
but  shallow,  unthought  prejudices  carry  them  away  by  shoals.  In 
short,  the  bill  passed,  and  the  effects  of  it  have  been  enough  seen 
and  felt ;  however,  the  evil  hath  been  since  in  some  sort,  but  not 
wholly,  remedied  "     \_Li/e  of  Sir  Dudley  Korth^  p.  179.] 

'  An  expedient  to  pay  the  forces  without  money  ;  by  Fabian 
Philipps.  Archaologia,  vol.  xiii.  p.  191.  He  says  that  the  money 
was  melted  down  by  the  unlawful  tricks,  and  then  introduced 
trade  of  goldsmiths,  in  order  to  make  plate  to  furnish  every  ale- 
bouse,  or  the  inferior  ranks  of  people. 

^  Snellings  Copper  Coinagej  p.  36. 
'  lAntmdes,  p.  55. 
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rate  of  twelve  shillings  the  ounce,  and  thereby  the  general  and  master  of  the  mint  were  obliged  to  import 
their  stock  of  bullion  themselves,  the  act  ordained  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  coin  the  bullion  so 
imported  by  them,  and  to  make  the  same  pass  his  majesty's  irons.' 

1670-1.  The  scarcity  of  money  at  this  time  formed  one  of  the  topics  of  Lord  Lucas's  severe  speech 
against  the  government,  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  'I'ld  of  February,  on  tlie  second  reading  of  the  Subsidy 
Bill  (for  granting  on§-twentieth  of  all  estates),  in  the  presence  of  his  majesty. 

His  lordship  began  by  stating  the  disappointment  of  all  those  hopes  under  the  impression  of  which  his 
majesty  had  been  recalled  to  the  exercise  of  the  regal  power;  that  the  burdens  of  his  subjects,  instead  of 
being  lightened,  had  been  increased,  whilst  their  strength  to  support  them  was  diminished  ;  that  in  the  times 
of  the  late  usurping  powers,  though  the  taxes  were  great,  yet  there  was  plenty  of  money  throughout  the 
nation  to  pay  them  with.  "  Now,"  says  he,  "  there  is  nothing  of  this ;  brick  is  required  of  us,  and  no 
straw  allowed  to  make  it  with.  For  that  our  lands  are  thrown  up,  and  corn  and  cattle  are  of  little  value,  is 
notorious  to  all  the  world.  And  it  is  evident  that  there  is  scarcity  of  money ;  for  all  the  parliament  money 
called  breeches  (a  fit  stamp  for  the  coin  of  the  rump)  has  wholly  vanished ;  the  king's  proclamation  and  the 
Dutch  have  swept  it  all  away,  and  of  his  now  majesty's  coin  there  appears  but  very  little;  so  that,  in  effect, 
we  have  none  left  for  common  use,  but  a  little  lean-coined  money,  of  the  late  three  former  princes  :  and  what 
supply  is  preparing  for  it,  my  lords  ?  I  hear  of  none,  unless  it  be  of  copper  farthings  ;  and  tliis  is  the  metal 
that  is  to  vindicate,  according  to  the  inscription  on  it,  the  dominion  of  the  four  seas."  - 

He  alludes  to  the  legend  of  the  patterns  which  bear  the  date  1665,  the  motto  of  which  was  much  too 
high-sounding  for  the  meanness  of  the  metal. 

167'2.  As  no  farthings,  nor  farthing  tokens,  were  issued  during  the  usurpation,  small  change  began  to 
be  so  extremely  scarce,  that  private  persons  were  under  the  necessity  of  striking  their  own  tokens;  this 
practice,  however  necessary  it  might  be,  was  nevertheless  contrary  to  law,  and  previous  to  the  2  jth  of  July 
divers  persons  were  taken  into  custody  for  offences  of  that  kind,  in  order  to  a  severe  prosecution ;  but  upon 
their  humble  submission,  and  promise  not  to  offend  in  that  manner  in  future,  their  offence  was  remitted. 
And  to  the  end  that  none  might,  through  ignorance,  incur  the  danger  and  penalties  to  which  such  practices 
were  liable,  notice  was  given  in  the  Gazette,  that  it  was  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  no  person  or  persons 
should  for  the  future  make,  coin,  exchange,  or  use  any  farthings  or  tokens,  except  such  as  should  be  coined 
in  his  majesty's  mint,  his  majesty  having  given  directions  for  the  speedy  making  a  considerable  quantity  of 
farthings,  to  be  made  current  for  exchange  of  monies,  by  his  proclamation,  which  was  stated  to  be  then 
preparing  for  that  purpose.' 

It  was  issued  upon  the  16th  of  August,  and  made  current,  not  only  the  farthings  mentioned  in  the 
advertisement  above,  but  halfpence  also.  They  were  in  type  exactly  similar  to  the  patterns  of  1665  (the 
motto  of  which  was  so  severely  satirized  by  Lord  Lucas),  but  with  the  more  modest  inscription  of  Britannia 
only  on  the  reverse. 

The  reason  for  making  them  current  was  stated  to  be  the  necessity  which  existed  of  superseding  the 
private  tokens  for  pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings,  by  which  his  majesty's  subjects  had  been  greatly  defrauded. 
In  order  to  prevent  those  abuses,  his  majesty  had  not  only  directed  a  severe  prosecution  of  the  offenders, 
but  had  likewise  commanded  his  officers  of  the  mint  to  coin  many  thousand  pounds  of  sterling  silver  into 
single  pence  and  twopences,  for  the  smaller  traffic  and  commerce ;  hoping,  by  both  these  means,  to  have 
totally  suppressed  the  unlawful  practices  of  such  offenders.  Since  which  time,  however,  it  had  been  found, 
that  the  mischief  still  increased,  partly  by  the  small  silver  money  being  bought  in  and  hoarded  up,  so  that 
there  might  be  a  scarcity  thereof  in  common  payments ;  but  chiefly,  by  the  vast  profit  attending  these 
tokens,  for  which  the  utterers  of  them  chose  to  run  any  hazards  of  law,  rather  than  quit  the  hopes  of  their 
private  lucre. 

'   Scotish  acts,  second  parliament  of  Charles  II.  chap.  8.  act  reader  which  is  prefixed  to  this  edition  (printed  after  liis  death), 

concerning  the  bullion.  i       that  it  was  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  common  hangman. 

'  Advertisement,   London   Gazelle,  July  25,  1672.      From  a 

'   Speech  printed  at   Middleburg,   4to.   1673.      I  know  not  MS.  copy  in  Snelling's  View  of  the  Copper  Coinage,  in  the  library 

when  it  was  first  published ;  but  it  appears,  from  an  address  to  the  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunter. 
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His  majesty,  therefore,  considered  that  his  subjects  would  not  have  accepted  those  private  tokens, 
unless  there  had  been  some  kind  of  necessity  for  such  small  coins  to  be  made  for  public  use,  which  could  not 
well  be  done  in  silver,  nor  safely  in  any  other  metal,  unless  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coin  should  be  equal, 
or  near,  to  the  current  value;  and  accordingly  commanded  halfpence  and  fartliings  to  be  coined,  which 
should  contain  as  much  copper  in  weight  as  should  be  of  their  true  intrinsic  value  respectively,  the  charges 
of  coining  and  uttering  being  only  deducted.  Those  coins  to  be  current,  from  and  after  tiie  date  of  the 
proclamation,  in  all  payments  under  the  value  of  sixpence,  and  not  otherwise. 

And  all  persons  who  should,  after  the  first  day  of  September,  make,  vend,  or  utter  any  other  kind  of 
pence,  halfpence,  farthing,  or  other  pieces  of  brass,  copper,  or  other  base  metal,  other  than  the  coins 
authorized  above,  or  should  otfer  to  counterfeit  any  of  his  majesty's  halfpence  or  farthings,  were  to  be 
chastised  with  exemplary  severity.' 

On  the  2"2d  of  that  month,  notice  was  given,  by  public  advertisement  in  the  London  Gazette,  that  his 
majesty's  farthings  lately  made  current  by  proclamation,  would  hereafter,  for  some  time,  be  daily  uttered 
at  an  office  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  Fenchurch-street,  near  Mincing-lane,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  until  twelve,  and  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  five.  And  all  persons  were  to  take  notice,  that  his 
majesty  had  given  strict  orders  to  the  officers,  who  were  to  deliver  out  the  said  farthings,  not  to  receive  any 
dipt  or  counterfeit  money  in  exchange  for  them,  but  to  return  the  dipt  money,  and  to  cause  all  counterfeit 
to  be  struck  through,  or  cut  in  pieces,  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  M-ho  siiould  bring  and  offer  the  same.- 

Although  the  halfpence  were  declared  to  be  current,  together  with  the  farthings,  by  the  proclamation, 
yet  it  appears  that  some  delay  had  taken  place  in  the  coinage  for  them;  for  notice  was  given  by  advertise- 
ment, on  the  •26th  of  August,  that  the  farthing-office  would  not  be  opened  in  that  week  again  until  Friday; 
and  that  in  future  it  would  constantly  be  opened  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  that  none  of  his  majest}''s 
halfpence  had  then  been  delivered  out,  nor  would  they  be  read)'  until  after  the  following  Christmas.^ 

Tiie  time  for  the  delivery  of  the  farthings  was  still  farther  contracted  on  the  •2.3d  of  September,  and 
confined  to  Tuesday  only  in  each  week.^ 

As  the  time  limited  for  the  operation  of  the  act  for  the  encouraging  of  coinage  would  expire  with  the 
termination  of  the  session  of  that  parliament  which  met  in  1671,  and  continued  to  sit  in  the  year  167^2,  it 
was  found  expedient  to  renew  it,  and  accordingly  a  statute  was  made  for  that  purpose.  The  preamble  set 
forth,  that  great  advantage  had  accrued  to  the  kingdom  by  the  former  act,  for  that  very  great  quantities  of 
gold  and  silver  had  been  brought  into  the  realm,  and  converted  into  the  coins  thereof,  by  reason  of  the 
encouragement  which  was  given  thereby.  That  unless  that  act  were  renewed,  the  encouragement  which 
was  therein  given  to  coinage  would  cease,  and  so  the  kingdom  would  be  deprived  for  the  future,  of  so  great 
a  good  as  it  had  for  the  years  last  past  enjoyed.  It  was  therefore  enacted,  that  the  said  act  should  continue 
in  force  for  seven  years,  from  and  after  the  determination  of  that  session  of  parliament,  and  until  the  end  of 
the  first  session  of  parliament  then  next  following,  and  no  longer.-^ 

About  this  time  small  change  was  become  very  scarce  in  Ireland,  and  numbers  of  private  persons,  and 
some  towns,  coined  copper  tokens." 

167.3.  This  scarcity  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  exportation  of  the  monej',  which  was  carried  to  such 
an  excess  that  the  lord  lieutenant  and  council  issued  a  proclamation,  upon  the  •28th  of  July  in  this  year,  to 
enforce  the  statutes  already  made  for  restraining  such  practices,  and  to  forbid  the  carrying  any  money  or 
plate,  etc.  out  of  the  kingdom,  by  any  person  whatsoever,  without  license,  excepting  so  much  as  should  be 
necessary  for  his  reasonable  expenses,  which  he  should  be  bound  to  discover  whenever  he  should  be  there- 
unto warned  b)'  any  of  his  majesty's  searchers,  under  pain  of  incurring  the  forfeiture  by  the  said  statutes 
limited  and  appointed,  the  same  being  the  value  of  the  money,  etc.  exported. 

And  the  searchers  of  his  majesty's  ports  were  strictly  charged  to  be  careful  and  vigilant  in  the  execution 
of  the  said  statutes." 


'    Proclamation  in  the  library  of  tlic  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
^  London  Gazelle,  August  •>2,  1G7-2.        From  Snelling's  JIS. 
before  referred  to. 

'  Id.  August  26,  1672.      Ibid. 


'  LondoJL   Gazette,   September  167'2.      From  Snelling's    JMS. 
before  referred  to. 

^  Siatuie  2.5  Charles  II.  chap.  8.  *  Simon,  p.  53. 

'  Simon.     Appendix,  No.  lix. 
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The  immense  profit  which  arose  from  the  issue  of  illegal  tokens,  occasioned  such  an  overflow  of  them 
in  Ireland,  where  thev  were  made  in  all  or  most  of  the  cities  and  corporate  and  market  towns,  that  they 
became  an  intolerable  grievance  in  that  kingdom,  and  all  persons  were  forbidden  by  proclamation,  dated 
October  17,  at  their  peril  to  make  any  tokens  whatsoever  without  his  majesty's  license.* 

In  Enu-land  also  the  same  practice  still  prevailed:  for  some  persons,  encouraged  no  doubt  by  the  lenity 
which  had  formerly  been  shewn,  did,  notwithstanding  the  proclamation  which  gave  currency  to  the  halfpence 
and  farthino^  in  167-2,  forbear  to  call  in  their  private  farthings,  and  still  presum.ed  to  make  use  of  and  to 
utter  the  same,  to  the  defrauding  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  to  the  hindering  the  vending  of  those  coins 
which  his  majesty  had  provided  for  necessary  change.  It  was,  in  consequence,  declared  by  a  proclamation 
which  «as  issued  upon  the  oth  of  December,  that  after  the  2d  of  February  next  ensuing  strict  inquiry  should 
be  made  for  all  offenders,  and  that  such  as  were  discovered  should  be  severely  punished,  as  well  the  makers 
as  the  venders  or  utterers  of  any  halfpence,  etc.  other  than  those  authorized  and  allowed  by  proclamation.- 

1673-4.  All  this,  however,  seems  to  have  been  insufficient,  as  appears  from  the  following  advertise- 
ment, which  bears  date  upon  the  •20th  of  that  month:  "His  majesty  ha\-ing  been  informed  that  divers 
retailers  and  shopkeepers,  in  several  cities,  towns,  and  corporations  of  this  kingdom,  do  continue  to  utter  in 
exchano-es  and  payments,  pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings,  of  their  own  making,  in  contempt  of  his  majesty's 
proclamation,  and  contrary  to  law,  to  the  great  injury  and  abuse  of  his  majesty's  good  people,  it  was  ordered 
by  his  majesty  in  council  that  the  judges  should  be  acquainted  therewith,  that  they  might  give  the  same  in 
charge  to  the  grand  juries  in  the  several  assizes  of  the  respective  counties,  that  all  offenders  therein  might 
be  severely  prosecuted  and  punished  according  to  their  demerits;  and  for  the  better  and  more  speedy 
furnishing  his  majesty's  people  with  copper  farthings  and  halfpence,  his  majesty  was  further  pleased  to  order 
that  there  should  be  a  daily  delivery  of  them  at  the  farthing-office  in  Fenchurch-street,  London,  to  all  such 
as  shall  desire  the  same."^ 

1674.     The  circulation  of  private  tokens,  however,  still  continued;  but  it  was  probably  checked  by  a 
proclamation  which  was  issued  upon  the  15th  of  December,  and  enjoined  the  prosecution  of  all  such  persons 
as  should  make  or  utter  any  farthings,  halfpence,  or  pieces  of  brass  or  other  base  metals,  with  private  stamps. 
From  that  time  I  have  met  with  no  further  notice  of  the  illegal  tokens.* 
Coins  were  struck  in  Scotland  in  this  year.^ 

The  state  of  the  coinage  in  Ireland  at  last  forced  itself  upon  the  serious  attention  of  the  government. 
A  letter  from  the  lord-lieutenant  [the  Earl  of  Essex],  addressed  to  the  Lord  Ranelagh,  represented  that  a 
plan  to  supply  that  kingdom  with  lawful  farthings  had  been  for  some  little  time  under  consideration ;  but 
that  after  his  lordship's  departure  from  Ireland  another  scheme  had  been  offered  to  the  lord-lieutenant, 
which  in  his  opinion  was  more  reasonable  than  that  upon  which  he  had  discoursed  with  Lord  Ranelagh 
whilst  he  was  in  Dublin.^ 

This  second  plan  was  enclosed  in  his  letter,  for  consideration  by  the  government  in  England,  and  was 
as  follows : — 

That  the  undertakers  should  furnish  the  kingdom  with  farthings  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  with 
those  of  England,  and  by  the  next  Midsummer  should  import  such  a  quantity  of  copper  blocks,  or  chips, 
as  might  possibly,  with  two  presses,  be  coined  by  the  spring  ensuing. 

The  undertakers  to  be  at  all  charges  whatsoever  respecting  the  coinage,  and  also  to  run  all  the  hazard 
of  bringing  over  such  a  quantity  of  copper;  and  to  give  such  impression,  or  stamp,  as  his  excellency  and 
the  honourable  board  of  council  should  think  fit.  But  whereas  the  copper  blocks,  when  brought  from 
Sweden,  would  cost  within  threepence-halfpenny  the  pound  weight  of  what  they  would  pass  for  when 
coined,  which  would  be  but  little  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  charges  of  coinage,  which  his  majesty  had 

'  Simon.     Appendix,  No.  U.  I  '  London    Gazette,    December    17,    1674.      Snelling's    MS. 

I  quoted  above. 
"  Proclamation  in  tl.e  Royal  Library.                                              |  ,  gee  SUver  Coins,  Plate  xlii.  Nos.  1  and  4,  and  the  descrip- 

'  London  Gazette,    February  23,   1673-4.      Snelling's    MS.  tion  of  the  Plates, 
quoted  above.  ^  The  conditions  of  the  first  plan  are  not  known. 
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taken  into  consideration,  and  had  ordered  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds  to  pay  for  copper  blocks  to 
carry  on  the  said  work  in  England,  the  undertakers  did  not  insist  on  any  advance  money,  but  in  lieu  thereof 
craved  an  allowance  of  four  hundred  pounds  a-year  salary,  for  three  years,  towards  the  charge  and  interest 
of  their  disbursements;  and  that  the  copper  to  be  imported  for  such  his  majesty's  service  might  be  freed 
from  the  duties  of  custom  and  excise,  as  the  same  had  also  been  allowed  in  England.^ 

But  notwithstanding  the  lord-lieutenant's  opinion  of  the  reasonableness  of  this  offer,  and  his  represen- 
tation (in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Lord  Ranelagh,  dated  on  the  10th  of  March  following)  of  what  the  country 
suffered  under  the  want  of  small  money  legally  authorized,  and  his  wishes  that  the  proposal  mio-ht  be  con- 
sidered, and  orders  given  therein,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever  accepted. - 

In  consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  lord-lieutenant  and  council  of  Ireland  to  his  majesty, 
respecting  the  foreign  coins  then  current  in  that  kingdom,  they  were  authorized  (by  his  majesty's  letter, 
dated  on  the  -Slst  of  August  167'2)  to  make  such  alterations  in  the  current  value  of  them  as  should  seem 
expedient;  but  were  not  to  issue  their  proclamation  for  that  purpose  until  it  had  been  submitted  to  his 
majesty's  view  and  approbation. 

1674-5.  Accordingly,  the  form  of  a  proclamation  was  transmitted  to  England,  on  the  20th  of  February 
in  this  year,  whereby  the  Portugal  crusadoes,  weighing  fourteen  pennyweights,  were  to  be  raised  from 
three  shillings  to  three  shillings  and  ten-pence,  and  the  half-crusadoes  in  proportion;  at  which  rate  they  were 
to  be  made  current  as  if  they  were  sterling  money  of  England,  with  an  allowance  of  three-pence  for  each 
pennyweight  which  might  be  deficient. 

No  person  was  to  be  obliged  to  receive  them  unless  they  were  of  the  weight  above  mentioned,  or  that 
the  aforesaid  allowance  were  made  for  defect  of  weight.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  proclamation  against  exporting  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was 
published  so  lately  as  in  the  year  1G73,  yet  the  practice  still  continued,  and  it  was  found  necessary  ao-ain  to 
prohibit  it.  This  was  done  by  a  proclamation,  which  was  issued  upon  the  26th  of  July  1675,  nearly  in  the 
words  of  that  which  was  made  about  two  years  before,  bat  with  this  addition,  that  the  lords  justices  and 
council  would  take  care  that  the  discoverers  should,  for  their  encouragement,  be  duly  satisfied;  i.e.  should 
receive  their  share  of  the  penalty  allotted  to  them  by  the  statutes,  which  were  now  once  more  enforced.* 

In  this  year,  coins  were  struck  for  Scotland.  They  were  called  dollars,  running  for  fifty-six  shillino-s 
Scotish  each,  with  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths.  From  a  passage  in  an  act  of  parliament,  in  the 
year  1696,  it  appears  that  standard  silver  was  computed  in  these  coins  at  three  pounds  and  four  shillino-s  the 
ounce  Scotish  :  from  whence  the  standard  weight  of  the  dollar  should  have  been  nearly  412  troy  grains  ami 
one-third,  to  which  weight  the  pieces  very  nearly  answer.  It  should  therefore  seem  that  they  were  intended 
to  be  of  the  same  weight  as  those  which  were  coined  in  1665,  viz.  413  troy  grains,  and  that  the  difference 
of  their  value  only  arose  from  the  increase  of  the  nominal  price  of  silver  in  Scotland.  These  coins  were 
continued  until  the  king's  demise.^ 

1677.  In  this  year  the  lord-lieutenant  and  council  of  Ireland  received  information  that  divers 
merchants,  as  well  strangers  as  others,  had  lately  brought  into  that  kingdom  several  pieces  of  Dutch  coin, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  new  lion  dollars,  which  were  stamped  with  a  lion  rampant  on  one  side,  and 
a  man  with  an  escutcheon  (charged  with  a  lion)  covering  his  lower  parts,  on  the  other  side,  coined  in  the 
years  1674,  1675,  and  1676,  with  this  motto,  confidens  domino  non  movetur,  over  the  head  of  the 
lion,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord  in  the  same  round:  and  that  they  had  dispersed  and  uttered  them  at 
the  rate  of  four  shillings  and  nine-pence  a-piece,  although  they  were  intrinsically  worth  no  more  than  three 


'  Simon.    Appendix,  No.  Ixi.  '  Id,  p.  54. 

^  Simon.  Appendix,  No.  Ixii.  At  this  time  there  were  in 
circulation  the  Portugal  crusadoes  above  mentioned:  and  also 
another  species  which  weighed  only  eleven  pennyweights.  These 
two  went  usually  together  at  three  shillings  a-piece,  and  for  this 
reason  :  the  merchants  bringing  over  a  great  quantity  of  the 
worser  sort,  the  stamps  whereof  were  like  those  of  the  better  kind. 


which  the  better  sort  was  fixed  by  proclamation,  the  people  dis- 
covered the  fraud,  and  would  take  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  at 
more  than  three  shillings.  The  two  being  thus  current  together, 
the  goldsmiths  culled  out  the  weightier,  and  melted  them  down. 
[Sim^7i,  as  above.] 

*  StDion.   Appendix,  No.  Ixiii. 

'  Folies,  p.  130.     See  Siloer  Coins,  Plate  x!ii.  Nos.  5  —  9,  for 


and  uttering  them  at  three  shillings  and  eight-pence,  the  value  at  specimens  of  the  dollar,  and  its  parts,  of  different  dates. 
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shillings  and  four-pence  farthing  sterling,  or  in  proportion  to  the  Spanish  money  then  current  in  that 
kingdom,  three  shillings  and  nine-pence;  they  being  found,  upon  the  assay,  worse  than  the  standard  of 
England  by  two  ounces  five  pennyweights  in  the  pound  weight. 

As  none  of  those  pieces  were  at  any  time  allowed  to  be  current  by  the  government,  the  lord-lieutenant 
and  council  did  bv  proclamation,  dated  April  the  9th,  give  notice,  that  none  of  his  majesty's  officers  of 
revenue,  nor  any  other  person  whatsoever,  was  by  law  required  or  enforced  to  receive  any  such  coins.' 

The  introduction  of  these  coins  into  Ireland  seems  to  prove  that  a  great  want  of  regular  currency  was 
experienced  in  that  kingdom,  although  the  English  mint  was  plentifully  supplied  with  buUion.- 

1678.  The  English  merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies  did  in  this  reign  strike  silver  money  in  India, 
for  the  use  of  their  factory  at  Bombaim,  formerly  a  settlement  of  the  Portuguese,  but  yielded  up  to  his 
majesty  upon  his  marriage  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal  in  1662.^ 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  time  when  the  license  to  coin  this  money  was  granted  to  the 
company,  but  the  earliest  of  the  coins  that  are  kno\\Ti  bear  date  of  1678.* 

1679.  The  scarcity  of  small  change  in  Ireland  appears  still  to  have  continued,  without  any  further 
steps  having  been  taken  by  the  government  to  provide  a  necessary  supply ;  for  in  this  year  a  copper  half- 
penny was  struck  in  Dublin,  of  the  bigness  of  our  present  halfpenny.  It  has  on  one  side  the  arms  of  that 
city,  with  the  date  over  it,  and  this  inscription,  the  Dublin  half  pennie  ;  and  on  the  other  the  harp 
crowned,  with  long  live  the  king.* 

1680.  On  the  1st  of  March,  in  this  year,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  forbid,  by  proclamation,  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  for  the  purpose,  as  the  proclamation  expresses  it,  of  the 
increase  of  money.'' 

And  on  the  4th  of  the  same  month,  another  proclamation  was  issued  for  raising  the  current  value  of  the 
Scotch  coins. 

It  began  with  stating,  that,  in  the  year  1591,  the  ounce  of  coined  silver  was  raised  in  value  to  forty-two 
shillings  Scots,  being  of  eleven  deniers  fine,  and  in  1619  to  three  pounds  ten  pennies  and  two-sixth  parts, 
at  which  it  had  continued.  That  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  silver  was  valued  above  that  rate,  which 
had  occasioned  the  exportation  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  coin;  of  which  merchandise  had  been,  and  still 
continued  to  be  made;  and  the  same  being  melted  down,  was  imported  in  foreign  coin  of  an  inferior  species, 
both  in  weight  and  fineness.  It  was  therefore  ordained,  that  the  ounce  of  coined  silver  should,  in  future,  be 
in  value  three  pounds  four  shillings  Scots  money. 

That  the  four-mark  pieces,  then  current  at  fifty -three  shillings  four-pence,  should  be  fifty-six  shill- 
ings, and  the  smaller  pieces  in  proportion  ;  and  that  merchants,  who  used  to  receive  at  the  mint,  for  bullion 
paid  in  bj-  them  of  eleven  deniers  fine,  fifty-five  shillings  and  nine-pence  Scots  the  ounce,  should  receive 
fifty-eight  shillings  Scots.     All  foreign  species  of  coins  to  be  current  as  formerly.' 

Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  knt.,  having  humbly  represented  to  his  majesty,  that  neither  his  father  nor 
himself  were  ever  admitted  to  make  use  of  the  patent  heretofore  granted  by  the  late  king  in  the  year  1660, 
nor  could  obtain  allowance  from  the  chief  governor  of  Ireland  to  issue  his  farthings,  as  the  king's  coins, 
amongst  his  majesty's  subjects  in  that  kingdom;  and  that,  having  laid  out  considerable  sums  of  money  for 
copper,  for  the  working  thereof  into  farthings,  and  for  other  incidental  charges,  they  had  sustained  great 
loss  and  damage  ;  his  majesty  was  therefore  graciously  pleased  to  grant,  by  new  letters  patent,  bearing  date 
the  18th  day  of  May  in  this  year,  to  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  knt.,  and  Colonel  George  Legg,  their  heirs, 
etc.  full  power,  during  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  from  the  date  of  the  patent,  to  make  and  coin  such 
quantity  of  copper  halfpence  as  they  might  conveniently  issue,  during  the  said  term,  amongst  his  majesty's 
subjects  in  Ireland. 

'   Simon.    Appendix,  No.  Ixlv.  i  Happiness;   or,  a  Dialogue  between   Content  and    Complaint,  4lo. 

'  A  pamphlet  of  that   time,    boasting   of  the  happiness   of  I  London,  1677,  p.  19.] 

Britain,   says,  "  If  we  have  a  mint  employed  with  more  gold  and  ,  '  These  coins  were  rupees  and  fanams.     See  Supplement, 

silver  than  in  a  considerable  time  they  can  well  coin;  if,"  etc.  etc.  I  Part  ii.  Plate  vi.  Nos.  13,  15,  16,  and  17. 

"  then  we  have  more  wealth  now  than  ever  we  had  at  any  time  '  Folkes,  p.  112.  *  Simon,  p.  55. 

before  the  restoration  of  his  sacred  majesty."     [EnglantTs  Great  j  *  Proclamation  in  the  Royal  Library.          '  Idem. 
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The  said  copper  halfpence  to  be  made  by  engines,  having  on  one  side  his  majesty's  head,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  harp  crowned,  with  this  inscription,  carolus  secundus  dei  gratia  magn.  brittan,  fraxc. 
ET  HiBERN.  REX,  and  each  to  weigh  107  grains  troy  weight.' 

These  coins  were  to  pass  as  halfpence  within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  all  persons  were  forbidden 
to  counterfeit  the  same,  or  to  import  them,  or  the  engines  by  which  they  were  made,  under  pain  of  for- 
feiture, or  such  other  punishments  as  the  law  might  inflict. 

For  this  privilege  the  patentees  were  to  pay  161.  I3s.  4d.  annually.  They  were  to  have  all  the  profits 
arising  from  the  coinage,  and  to  be  ready,  at  any  tkne,  to  deliver  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  in  copper 
halfpence  for  every  twenty  shillings  in  sterling  money ;  and  to  repay  twenty  shillings  in  sterling  money  for 
every  twenty  shillings  of  the  said  halfpence  which  should  be  brought  unto  them. 

Convenient  quantities  of  the  said  halfpence  were  to  be  sent  to  as  many  cities,  towns,  and  other  places 
in  Ireland,  as  the  patentees  should  think  fit. 

And  the  patentees  had  power  to  enter  any  house,  ship,  etc.  to  search  for  and  seize  any  counterfeits,  or 
instruments  used  in  counterfeiting.'- 

These  halfpence  were  accordingly  declared  to  be  current,  by  proclamation  on  the  19th  day  of  July 
following,  and  all  other  tokens  were  forbidden  to  be  used  ;  with  this  proviso,  that  no  person  should  be  com- 
pelled to  receive  more  than  five  shillings  of  them  in  one  hundred  pounds,  and  in  proportion  for  greater  or 
lesser  sums.^ 

But  between  the  date  of  the  letters  patent  and  the  issuing  of  the  above  proclamation,  Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong  and  George  Legg,  esq.  had,  by  indenture  dated  on  the  17th  of  June,  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  1,500Z.  conveyed  to  John  Knox,  alderman  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  all  the  powers  granted  to  them  by 
the  said  letters  patent.^ 

1683.  Great  inconveniences  having  arisen  in  Ireland  from  the  difference  of  weights  which  were  made 
use  of  for  the  weighing  of  such  foreign  coins  as  had  been  made  current  there  by  proclamation,  and  also 
from  the  bringing  into  that  kingdom  great  quantities  of  Peru  pieces  of  eight,  which  for  some  time  did  com- 
monly pass,  without  any  regard  to  their  weight,  for  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  which  was  more  than  their 
real  value ;  and  of  late  many  of  them  had  been  refused  to  be  taken  for  more  than  three  shillings,  or  three 
shillings  and  sixpence,  which  was  less  than  their  real  value.  And  it  having  been  considered  that  these 
inconveniences  had  chiefly  arisen  from  a  want  of  taking  due  notice  of  the  several  proclamations  whereby 
such  foreign  coins  were  made  current,  which  were  at  that  time  out  of  print,  and  not  easily  to  be  had ;  there- 
fore the  lord-deputy  and  council  thought  fit,  by  a  proclamation  dated  on  the  6th  of  June,  to  declare  at  what 
rates  all  sorts  of  foreign  coins  were,  by  the  proclamations^  at  that  time  in  force,  to  be  current  in  that  king- 
dom ;  viz. 

Gold.  Weight  Value.  Gold.  Weight.  Value. 

dwt.  gr.  £.    5.     rf.  dwt.     gr.  £,     s,     d. 

The  golden  rider       .         .         .         .6     12     —     12     6  The  Spanish  or  French  half-pistole    .2       3i  —     0     S     9 

The  half-golden  rider        .         .         .3       6     —     0  11     3  The  double  ducat      .         .         .         .     4     12     —     0  IS     0 

The   Spanish   or   French   quadruple  The  single  ducat       .         .         .         .26     —     090 

pistole 17       4     —     3   10     3  The  Spanish  suffrance       .         .         .72     —     1     S     G 

The  Spanish  or  French  double  pistole     8     14     —     115     0  The  Spanish  half-suffrance        .         .3     13     —     0143 

The  Spanish  or  French  single  pistole      4       7     —     0  17     6        I 


'  The  proclamation  by  which  they  were  made  current  says 
110  grains.  Leake  says  the  halfpence  of  1680  weigh  119  grains. 
[Page  376].     The  halfpence  bear  the  dates  of  1680,  81,  82,  83, 


having  an  interest  in  the  patent;  for  the  patentees  had  appointed 
them  their  attornies  for  obtaining  a  renewal  of  the  old  patent  for 
making  farthings  and  halfpence,  and  for  other  business  relating  to 


nd  84.      Those  of  the  first  three  years  weigh  from  118  to  119       '       the  new  patent,  and,  in  consideration  of  their  care,  etc.  had  granted 
grains,  and  those  of  the  last  two  years  about  109  to  HO  grains.       |       to  them  one-third  part  of  the  clear  profits  of  such  letters  patent. 


[i'imoH,  p.  o6]. 

'  Sinwn.     Appendix,  No.  Ixv. 

'  Id.  No.  Ixvi. 

'  Id.  No.  Ixviii.     The  Earl  of  Arran  [the  lord-deputy],  and 


Qu.  What  proclamations  aie  here  alluded  to?  The  latest 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Simon  is  dated  October  30,  1660,  and  is 
indeed  the  only  one  of  this  reign,  preserved  by  him,  which  gives 
the  value  of  foreign  coins  in  Ireland.  But  that  cannot  be  one  of 
those  which  are  referred  to  above,  as  the  weight  and  current  value 


Sir  Nicholas  Armorer,  knt.,  were  parties  to  tliis  instrument,  as      I       vary,  in  many  instances,  from  the  statements  in  this  proclamation. 
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Silver.  Weight.  Value.  I  Silver.  Weiglit.  Value, 

dwt.  gr.  £,.    s.    d,  dwt.  gr.  £.    s.     d. 

The  twelfth  of  the  French  Lewis       .1      12  —     0     0     4i 

The  old  Peril  piece  of  eight      .  .17       0  —     0     4     6 

Half,  quarter,  and  half-quarter  iu  pro- 
portion. 


The  ducatoon  .         .         .         .  20     16     —     0     6     0 

Half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 
The  Mexico,  Sevil,  or  pillar  piece  of 
eight,  the  rix  dollar,  cross  dollar, 


and  French  Lewis      .         .         .17       0     —     049        i      The  Portugal  royal  .         .         .         .  14       0     —     0     3     8 
Half,  quarter,  and  half  quarter  in  proportion.  Half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 

Two-pence  to  be  allowed  for  each  grain  deficient  in  the  gold  coins,  and  three-pence  for  each  penny- 
weight wanting  in  the  silver,  and  so  proportionably ;  and,  with  such  allowance,  they  were  to  pass,  in  all 
payments,  as  if  they  were  sterling  money  and  current  of  and  in  England.  They  were  also  to  pass  at  stand- 
ing weight,  without  weighing  down  the  scales;  and  every  person  receiving  money  might  receive  by  which 
side  of  the  scales  he  pleased,  if  he  used  those  of  the  payer,  or  if  he  used  his  own  then  to  receive  by  which 
ever  side  the  payer  should  think  proper  to  direct. 

And,  to  the  end  that  there  might  be  no  uncertainty  in  the  weight  of  money,  the  proclamation  further 
declared  that  the  lord-deputy  and  council  had  directed  all  the  weights  necessary  for  the  said  silver  coin,  to 
be  exactly  made  by  Henry  Paris  and  John  Cuthbeard,  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  stamps  to  be  flat,  and 
the  circle  to  be  smooth  and  polished,  that  no  dust  might  gather  in,  and  each  weight  to  be  stamped  with  the 
number  of  pennyweights  on  one  side,  and  the  crown  and  harp  on  the  other,  and  to  be  sold  at  not  more  than 
twelve-pence  for  all  the  weights,  being  eight  in  number,  viz.  for  the  ducatoon,  half-ducatoon,  whole  plate 
aud  Peru  pieces,  and  half  and  quarter  pieces  thereof,  a  two-pennyweight,  a  pennyweight,  and  a  half-penny- 
weight, such  being  sufficient  to  weigh  the  several  sorts  of  silver  coin^  then  current  commonly  in  that 
kingdom. 

Standards  of  all  those  weights  were  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  sheriffs  of  counties,  mayors,  etc.  of  cities, 
etc.,  for  determining  or  preventing  all  differences  about  any  weights  for  money.  And  any  persons  who 
should  pay  or  receive  any  money  by  any  other  weights,  were  to  be  proceeded  against  and  punished  accord- 
ing to  law,  as  keepers  and  users  of  false  and  unlawful  weights.^ 

"  About  the  year  1079  or  1680,  it  appears  there  was  a  project  set  on  foot  to  make  farthings  of  tin,  it 
being  at  that  time  cheaper  than  ever  known  to  have  been  before;  so  that  his  majesty  had  reaped  no  advan- 
tage, after  1666,  from  his  prerogative  of  preemption,  which  was  used  to  be  farmed  for  V2,000l.  per  annum. 

"  In  order  to  restore  this  branch  of  the  royal  revenue,  endeavours  were  used  to  come  to  a  composition 
with  the  miners  in  Cornwall,  to  take  off  all  the  tin  yielded  by  the  mines,  or  at  least  1200  tons  per  annum; 
but  in  the  first  place,  the  convocation  could  not  come  to  such  an  agreement  without  an  act  of  parliament, 
which  should  bind  all  particular  miners  to  stand  to  such  contract  as  the  convention  should  make.  And, 
secondly,  the  farmers  would  not  make  such  a  bargain  without  covenanting  with  his  majesty  to  supply  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  the  Plantations,  with  tin  farthings  at  sixteen-pence  a  pound,  and  by  the  profit  arising 
from  thence  they  might  be  enabled  to  pay  their  rent. 

"  But  this  design  was  opposed  by  the  mint  as  a  gross  cheat  upon  the  nation.  As  first,  that  a  metal 
might  be  made  white  and  harder  than  tin  of  spelter,  arsenic,  regulus  of  antimony,  etc.,  which,  when  worn, 
would  not  yield  two-pence  a  pound,  and  no  pewterer  durst  use  it.  Secondly,  that  these  farthings  might  be 
coined  with  a  hammer,  mould,  or  vice ;  and  counterfeited  by  any  tinker,  plumber,  smith,  glazier,  tinman, 
watchmaker,  etc.  Thirdly,  a  query  being  put  to  the  fiirmers  whether  they  would  change  all  that  were 
brought  to  them,  good  or  bad,  made  by  themselves  or  others;  and,  if  they  agreed  to  that,  who  should  allow 
the  country  and  city  brewers  the  charge  in  sending  them  to  London,  in  drays  and  waggons,  with  tellers. 
Both  which  being  refused  by  them,  it  was  thence  inferred,  that  if  the  tin  farthings  were  established  his 
majesty  must  receive  his  revenue  of  excise,  and  the  Duke  of  York  his  postage  in  them  :  therefore  this  ruined 
the  project  for  the  present. 

168J.  "  In  the  last  year  of  the  king,  proposals  were  made  to  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  mint,  to  coin  a  halfpenny  and  farthing  of  tin  upon  his  majesty's  own  account,  by 
authority  of  his  majesty  under  the  great  seal  of  England ;  to  be  made  of  the  weight  of  those  of  copper, 

'  No  weights  seem  to  have  been  provided  for  the  gold  coins.  '  Simon.     Appendix,  No.  Ixvil. 
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being  about  twenty-pence  per  pound,  exactly  stamped,  and  a  motto  to  be  put  about  their  edge ;  the  charge 
of  mailing,  coining,  and  issuing  the  same,  about  four-pence  per  pound,  and  one  pound  weight  of  tin  about 
eight-pence;  in  all,  about  twelve-pence  per  pound  weight;  so  that,  if  coined  twenty  pence,  there  would 
arise  a  profit  of  about  40/<er  cent. 

"  This  being  reported  to  his  majesty  in  council  at  Hampton  Court,  May  28,  was  approved  of  by  him  ; 
and  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  attorney-general,  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  warrant  for  his  majesty's  roval  signature, 
to  pass  the  great  seal  of  England ;  containing  a  commission  and  full  authority  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
mint  to  make  them,  according  to  the  said  report,  during  his  majesty's  pleasure ;  the  attorney-general  to 
insert  all  such  clauses,  provisions,  and  non-obstantes,  in  the  said  commission,  as  are  usual  in  such  cases. 

"  This  coinage  consisted  of  no  other  sort  but  farthings,  which  did  not  differ  from  those  of  copper,  either 
in  type  or  legend :  but  they  have  a  stud  of  copper  struck  through  the  centre  of  them,  and  on  their  edge 
NUMMORUM  FAMULUS  1684,  both  wliicli  methods  were  taken  to  render  the  counterfeiting  of  them  more 
difficult ;  however,  thej'  were  counterfeited  in  great  numbers."' 

1684-5.  These  coins  must  have  been  struck  before  the  6th  of  February  in  that  year,  on  which  day 
the  king  died  at  Whitehall. 

His  style  upon  the  English  gold  and  silver  coins  was  the  same  as  his  father's,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Roman  numerals  for  distinction ;  but  on  his  copper  and  tin  money  it  was  simply  carolus  a  carolo,  and  on 
the  reverse  britannia." 

He  bore  upon  his  great  seal  the  same  style  that  his  father,  Charles  I.,  did;  and  it  appears,  with  the 
alteration  of  the  name  only,  upon  all  the  great  seals  until  the  Union  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne. 

The  mottos  upon  the  coins  which  were  struck  at  Pontefract  by  his  adherents,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Charles  I.  are,  post  mortem  patris  pro  filio  ;  reverse,  hanc  deus  dedit.  on  some;  whilst  others 
bear  dum  spiro  spero.'  His  earliest  coins  after  his  restoration  have,  florent  conxordia  regna,  upon 
the  gold;  and  upon  the  silver,  christo  auspice  regno.  These  were  continued  until  the  introduction  of 
the  milled  monies,  on  which  the  style  onlj'^  appears,  and  is  to  be  read  in  continuation  from  the  obverse  to 
the  reverse. 

On  some  of  his  Scotish  silver  coins  the  inscription  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  on  the  milled  English 
ones;  but  others  have,  on  the  obverse,  carolus  ii.  dei  gra.  and  on  the  reverse,  sco.  ang.  fr.  et  hib.  rex, 
with  the  date.  The  copper  money  has  the  same  placed  wholly  on  the  obverse,  with  nemo  me  impune 
LACESSET  on  the  other  side. 

On  the  silver  coins  which  were  struck  in  his  name  in  Ireland,  the  style  appears  with  the  addition  of 
F.  D.  etc.  whilst  the  copper  halfpenny  is  inscribed  in  the  same  manner  as  his  later  English  silver  and  gold. 

His  mints  were,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Pontefract. 


JAMES  H. 

1684-5.  On  the  death  of  Charles,  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York  was  immediately  proclaimed  by  the 
name  of  James  the  Second. 

The  short  and  unhappy  reign  of  this  monarch  was,  in  almost  every  respect,  eminently  disgraceful,  and 
in  no  single  instance  more  so  than  in  the  state  to  which  he  at  length  reduced  the  coinage  in  his  kingdom  of 
Ireland. 

Those  of  his  Irish  subjects  who  still  retained  their  loyalty  to  him  were  the  chief  sufferers  from  this 


*  Snelling's  VieTv  of  the  Copper  Coinage  of  England^  p.  36. 
He  has  quoted  no  authority  for  the  above  statement,  and  there- 
fore I  have  given  it  in  his  own  words. 

'  On  those  which  were  called  Lord  Lucas's  farthings  the 


motto  is,  QUATuoR  MARIA  viNDico,  and  in  the  exergue,  Britan- 
nia.     The  tin  farthing  has,  round  the  edge,  xu.mmorum  famulus. 
'  These  have,  on  the  obverse,  only  carolus  sf.cundus,  1648. 
See  Plate  xxix. 
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debasement,  for  it  appears  by  a  proclamation  of  the  10th  of  July  1690,  that  they  had  in  their  possession  the 
whole,  or  the  far  greater  part,  of  his  brass  money.^ 

His  English  money,  however,  escaped  violation;  for  he  was  forced  to  abandon  that  kingdom  before  his 
necessities  became  very  urgent. 

The  only  indenture  of  this  reign  is  of  his  first  year,  and  agrees  precisely  with  that  of  the  22d  year  of 
the  late  kinof.= 

1685.  On  the  20th  of  May,  a  proclamation  was  made  at  Edinburgh,  to  forbid  the  importation  of  foreign 
copper  coins,  on  pain  of  confiscation  thereof,  besides  such  other  punishment  as  the  king  or  his  council  should 
think  fit. 

By  this  proclamation  it  was  ordered  that  no  doyts,  nor  other  copper  coins  from  France  or  Holland,  nor 
any  copper  coin,  except  with  the  royal  stamp,  should  pass,  or  be  received,  in  future;  and  all  customers, 
waiters,  collectors,  or  others,  were  authorized  to  seize  such  coin,  and  to  appropriate  it  to  their  own  use.^ 

In  the  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster  on  the  I9th  of  May,  the  act  for  encouraging  of  coinage, 
which  was  first  passed  in  the  ISth  year  of  the  late  king,  and  was  continued  for  seven  years  in  his  22(1  year, 
and  consequently  expired  in  1679,  was  revived,  and  continued,  and  to  be  in  force  for  seven  years  from  the 
1st  of  August  in  this  year,  and  until  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  parliament  then  next  following.  The 
preamble  to  this  statute  sets  forth,  that  great  benefit  and  advantage  bad  accrued  to  the  kingdom  from  the 
operations  of  that  act.^ 

At  some  time  in  this  year,  John  Knox,  alderman  of  Dublin  (to  whom  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  and 
Colonel  Legg,  now  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  had  in  June  1680  assigned  their  patent,  which  was  granted  to  them 
by  the  late  king  for  coining  copper  halfpence),  petitioned  the  king  that  he  would  accept  the  surrender  of  his 
patent,  and  grant  to  him  a  new  one,  for  the  term  unexpired  of  the  former  grant,  under  the  same  yearly  rent, 
restrictions,  etc.;  with  this  alteration  only,  of  the  figure  of  his  majesty  with  his  title  to  be  stamped  thereon, 
instead  of  those  of  the  late  king. 

His  majesty,  in  consideration  that  the  said  John  Knox  had  been  at  great  expense  in  providing  copper 
and  other  materials  for  making  the  said  halfpence,  was  pleased  to  issue  his  warrant  to  the  lords  justices  to 
accept  the  surrender  of  the  old  patent,  and  to  cause  a  new  one  to  pass  the  great  seal,^  which  was  accordingly 
done,  on  the  29tli  of  December  following.'' 

1686.  In  the  second  session  of  the  first  Scotish  parliament  it  was  enacted,  "  That  in  all  time  coming 
the  species  of  current  coin  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should  be  five  shillings,  ten  shillings,  twenty 
shillings,  forty  shillings,  and  sixty  shillings,  Scotish  pieces,  to  be  coined  of  the  standard  and  weights  therein- 
after mentioned :  "  that  is  to  say,  they  were  all  to  be  of  the  standard  eleven  deniers  and  two  grains ;  and 
the  sixty-shilling  piece  Scotish  was  to  weigh,  according  to  the  standard  pile  of  weights  then  in  the  mint, 
21  deniers,  18  grains,  10  primes,  and  18  seconds;  or,  in  the  ordinary  denomination  of  weights,  14  drops  and 
18  grains;  making  almost  427  troy  grains  and  a  half;  and  the  other  pieces  in  proportion.  By  which  regu- 
lation it  is  plain,  that  the  ounce  Scotish  of  their  standard  silver  was  then  coined  into  3  lib.  10«.  6d.  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  penny  Scotish;  and  that  the  English  penny  was  then  rather  more  than  equivalent  to  13  pennies 
Scotish.  And  this  was  the  proportion  that  subsisted  between  the  coins  of  the  two  nations,  until  the  entire 
completion  of  the  union  by  queen  Anne ;  all  the  silver  that  was  coined  after  this,  and  before  that  time, 
following  the  appointment  of  that  act  of  parliament." 

The  copper  coins  were  to  be  twopenny  and  sixpenny  Scots  pieces;  and  forty  of  the  sixpenny  pieces, 
and  six  score  twelve  of  the  twopenny  pieces,  were  to  make  a  pound.  By  this  statute  every  journey  of  coin 
was  to  be  tried  by  itself  distinctly.** 

It  appears  however  that  no  coins  were  struck  under  this  act  until  the  next  year,  when  pieces  of  forty. 


'  How  different  in  this  respect,-  and  how  praiseworthy,  was 
the  conduct  of  his  father,  who  in  his  estremest  distress  never 
debased  the  standard  of  his  money. 

*  Lowndes,  p.  55. 

^  Proclamation  in  the  Royal  Library. 


■•  Statute  1  J.  II.  chap.  7. 

'  Simon,     Appendix,  No.  Ixix. 

«  Id.    No.  Ixx. 

'  Folkes,  p.  151. 

'  Scots  Acts.     First  parliament  of  James  VII.  the  second 
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and  of  ten  shillings  were  coined.'  No  other  money  was  coined  for  Scotland  during  this  reign.  In  the  pre- 
amble to  the  above  statute  it  was  stated,  that  the  king,  and  the  estates  of  parliament,  had  considered  the 
great  advantao-es  wliich  might  aceresce  to  his  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland  by  encouraging  the  importation 
of  bullion  to  be  coined  in  his  majesty's  mint,  and  that  a  free  coinage  was  of  all  others  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment for  that  end.  Certain  duties  were  therefore  imposed  by  the  act  on  various  commodities  as  a  fund  to 
enable  his  majesty  to  support  the  charge  and  expenses  of  the  same,  and  for  paying  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
of  the  mint,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  pounds  Scots  annually.  The  allowance  to  the  master  of  the 
mint  for  the  coinage  of  the  money  was  eighteen  pounds  Scots  per  stone.  According  to  this  act  an  assay 
was  to  be  made  of  every  journey  distinctly  once  every  year  in  the  month  of  December,  at  the  sight  of  the 
privy  council. - 

1687-8.  As  the  proclamation  which  was  published  in  1683,  by  the  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  concerning 
the  weighing  of  such  foreign  coins  as  were  current  in  that  kingdom,  had  not  been  properly  obeyed,  the  Earl 
of  Tyrconnel  (lord-deputy)  and  the  council,  issued  another  proclamation  upon  the  16th  of  January  1687-8, 
by  which  the  provisions  of  the  former  proclamation  were  ordered  to  be  observed.' 

1688.  On  the  23d  of  December  the  king  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  government,  and  to  retire  into 
France. 

1688-9.  In  the  following  March,  however,  he  made  a  feeble  attempt  in  Ireland  to  recover  his  crown, 
and  landed  for  that  purpose  at  Kinsale  upon  the  12th  of  that  month,  at  the  head  of  about  3000  French 
troops. 

On  the  24th  he  entered  Dublin  in  a  triumphant  manner  ;*  and  on  the  next  day  raised,  by  proclamation, 
the  value  of  all  the  coins  then  current  in  that  kingdom,  in  the  following  proportions : 


Gold. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Silver. 

Weight. 

Value. 

dwt.  gr. 

£.  s. 

d. 

dwt 

gr- 

£.  s. 

d. 

The  golden  rider      . 

6     12 

— 

1     4 

0 

The  ducatoon         .... 

20 

16 

—     06 

3 

The  half 

3       6 



0  12 

0 

The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 

The  French  and  Spanish  quadruple 

The  Mexico,   Sevil,  or  pillar  piece  of 

pistole      

17       4 

— 

3  16 

0 

eight,  the  rix  dollar,  cross  dollar, 

Ditto  double  pistole 

8     14 

— 

1  18 

0 

and  French  Lewis    . 

17 

0 

—     06 

3 

Ditto  pistole    .... 

4       8 

— 

0  19 

0 

The  half,  quarter,  and  half-quarter 

Ditto  half-pistole      . 

2       4 

— 

0     9 

6 

in  proportion. 

Ditto  double  ducat  . 

4     12 

— 

1     0 

0. 

The  twelfth  part  of  the  French  Lewis 

1 

12 

—     0     0 

5 

The  single  ducat 

2       6 

— 

0  10 

0 

The  old  Peru  piece  of  eight 

17 

0 

—     0     4 

9 

The  Spanish  suffrance 

7       2 

— 

1   11 

0 

The  half,  quarter,  and  half-quarter 

Ditto  half-sufTrance 

3     13 

— 

0  15 

6 

in  proportion. 

The  guinea      .... 

„ 

— 

1     4 

0 

The  Portugal  royal 

14 

0 

—     03 

10 

The  half-guinea 

jj 

0  12 

0 

The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 
The  English  crown 
The  English  half-crown 
The  English  shilling 
The  English  sixpence      . 

1 

—  0     5 

—  0     2 

—  0     1 

—  0     0 

5 

8- 
1 
6i 

The  remainder  of  this  proclamation  contained  the  same  provisions  as  that  which  was  published  on  the 
5th  of  June  1683.^ 

This  is  the  first  instance,  since  the  restoration,  of  the  currency  of  English  money  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  being  mentioned  in  a  proclamation.  As  the  shilling  was  here  raised  to  one  shilling  and  one  penny, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  before  current  for  twelve-pence,  and  consequently  that  the  exchange  between 
England  and  Ireland  was  at  par.     Gold  and  silver  must  then  have  been  plentiful  in  the  latter  of  those  king- 


session,  chap.  xx!v.     "  .\ct  anenl  an  humble  offer  to  his  majesty 
for  an  imposition  upon  certain  commodities,  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  free  coinage,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  mint." 
'  See  the  figures  of  those  coins  in  Plate  xlii.  Nos.  10  and  1 1. 


'  Scots  .-icts  as  above,  note  [8]. 

^  Simo7i.    .\ppendis,  Xo.  Ixxi. 

*  Tindars  Continuation  Bapin's  Hist,  of  England,  \o\.  iii.  p.  79. 

'  Si?non.    Appendix,  No.  Isxii. 
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doms  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. ;  probably  occasioned  by  its  currency  being  raised  in  1683. 
But  now,  on  the  prospect  of  a  civil  war,  the  monied  men,  who  were  not  attached  to  James's  party,  would 
have  secured  their  property  by  escaping  with  it  to  England.  In  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  thus  created, 
tlie  value  of  the  guinea,  as  being  of  easier  carriage  than  silver  money,  was  raised  one-fifth,  or  twenty  per 
cent.,  whilst  the  silver  coins  were  raised  no  more  than  one-twelfth,  or  eight  and  one-third  per  cent,  and 
other  foreign  gold  and  silver  in  proportion,  that  what  money  he  could  raise  might  go  a  greater  way.' 

It  seems  probable  that  he  brought  with  him  from  France  a  considerable  quantity  of  small  French 
money,  as  on  the  4th  of  May  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  rectify  the  omission  of  French  pieces  of  three 
sous  and  a  half  in  the  last  proclamation,  and  to  declare  that  the  said  pieces  should  be  paid  and  received  in 
all  payments  to  and  from  the  king,  or  otherwise  howsoever,  at  the  rate  of  three-pence  halfpenny  each.- 

1689.  But  all  these  expedients  failing  to  procure  a  sufficient  supply  of  money,  he  coined  brass  and 
copper  si-xpenny-pieces,  for  the  purpose,  as  the  proclamation  dated  June  the  18th  stated,  of  remedying  the 
present  scarcity  of  money  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  of  better  paying  and  subsisting  his  majesty's 
standing  forces,  and  that  his  subjects  in  that  realm  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  pay  and  discharge  the 
taxes,  excise,  customs,  rents,  and  other  debts  and  duties  which  were,  or  should  be  hereafter,  paj^able  to  his 
majesty. 

These  pieces  were  to  have  on  one  side,  his  head,  with  this  inscription,  jacobus  ii.  dei  gratia,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  stamp  of  cross  sceptres,  and  a  crown,  between  j.  r.  with  vi  above,  and  the  month  wherein 
they  were  coined  below,  with  this  inscription,  mag.  brit.  fran.  et  hirer,  rex.  1689,  and  fringed  round. 
They  were  made  current  in  all  payments,  except  the  duties  of  custom  and  excise,  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods,  money  left  in  trust  or  keeping  with  any  person,  mortgages  and  debts  due,  at  that  time,  by 
record,  or  by  bills,  bonds  and  obligations ;  but  to  pass  current  for  the  interest  which  should  fall  due  after- 
ward for  such  mortgages,  etc. ;  and  also  for  any  of  the  said  principal  debts  so  secured,  where  the  debtor,  or 
his  goods,  should  be  taken  in  execution.  And  all  persons  who  refused  to  receive  the  same  (with  the  above 
exceptions)  were  to  be  punished  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  as  contemners  of  the  royal  prerogative  and 
command. 

Provided  always,  tiiat  the  proclamation  should  not  be  so  construed  as  to  oblige  any  merchant  importing 
goods  into  the  kingdom,  to  receive  upon  the  first  sale  of  such  goods  any  of  the  said  money. 

And  whereas  the  said  money  was  made  current  for  present  necessity,  and  not  intended  to  continue  for 
any  long  time,  his  majesty  promised  and  engaged,  that  as  soon  as  it  should  be  decried  and  made  null,  he 
would  thereupon  receive  from  his  subjects  all  such  money  as  at  that  time  should  remain  in  their  hands,  and 
either  allow  for  the  same  to  them  the  full  value,  in  whatever  rents,  etc.  the)'^  might  be  indebted  to  him,  or 
make  them  full  satisfaction  in  gold  and  silver  of  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom. ^ 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  coinage  under  the  patent  which  was  granted  by  the  king,  in  1685,  to 
Alderman  Knox,  and  which  at  this  time  was  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Roger  Moore,*  was  supposed  to  be  likely 
to  impede  the  circulation  of  this  new  money,  for  the  patent  was  revoked,  and,  on  the  day  following  this 
proclamation,  an  order  was  issued  for  seizing  all  the  engines  and  tools  for  coining,  and  for  securing  any 
quantity  of  brass  or  copper  fitted  for  the  mill,  or  any  money  upon  which  the  workmen  might  at  that  time  be 
employed.^  The  king  then  set  up  mints  of  his  own ;  one  at  Limerick,  in  the  deanery-house,  and  the  other 
in  Dublin,  in  Capel-street,  where  there  were  two  presses.^ 

In  these  mints  the  men  worked  night  and  day ;  but  it  seems  that  the  coinage  of  pieces  of  so  low  a 
value  did  not  increase  the  stock  of  money  so  fast  as  the  king's  necessities  required,  for  shillings  and  half- 
crown  pieces  were  soon  after  added,  and  made  current  by  proclamation  upon  the  ■27th  of  June,  together  with 
the  sixpences,  and  under  the  same  exceptions  and  the  same  penalties  upon  refusal. 

'  Simon,  p.  58.     This  rate  of  currency  of  the  English  money  '  It  does  not  appear  at  what  time  the  patent  was  assigned  to 

in  Ireland  is  still  continued.  bim. 

*  Simon,     .\ppendix,  No.  Ixxiv. 
=  Simoit.    Appendix,  No.  Isxiii.  a  _5,„,^„^  p    59      gee  the  History  of  Dublin  and  Limerick 

^  Id.  ibid.  No.  Ixit.  Mints. 
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These  new  coins  had  the  same  impress  and  legend  as  were  stamped  on  the  sixpences,  with  the  altera- 
tion only  of  the  numerals  expressing  their  respective  value  as  xii  and  xxx. 

It  was  also  declared  by  the  proclamation  to  be  high  treason  to  counterfeit  the  said  money ;  and  for 
encouraoement  to  discover  such  counterfeiting,  one  moiety  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  offender 
was  promised  to  the  informer  upon  conviction,  provided  such  estate  should  amount  in  value  to  forty  pounds 
sterlino-,  or  more :  and  if  the  value  of  the  said  estate  should  be  under  forty  pounds,  then  that  the  discoverer 
should  have,  for  his  service  therein,  twenty  pounds  sterling.  And  for  the  better  prevention  of  counterfeit- 
ing the  said  coins,  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  import  into  any  part  of  the  realm  of  Ireland  any  of  the  said 
coins,  or  of  the  said  copper  or  brass  money,  under  the  highest  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  confiscation,  that  any 
law  could  allow  or  warrant;  and  the  discoverers  of  such  importation  were  to  have  the  full  moiety  of  all  such 
forfeitures,  etc.  And  that  there  might  be  no  pretence  for  the  importation  of  the  said  coin,  the  exportation 
of  it  into  any  country  whatsoever  was  forbidden,  under  pain  of  prosecution  according  to  the  utmost  rigour 
of  the  law. 

This  proclamation  revoked  those  clauses  in  that  which  was  issued  upon  the  1 8th  of  June  for  the  cur- 
rency of  the  sixpenny-pieces,  bv  which  it  was  provided,  that  they  were  not  to  be  received  in  payment  of 
the  duty  for  foreign  commodities  imported,  and  that  the  first  seller  of  such  should  not  be  obliged  to  take 
them  ;  and  the  said  sixpenny-pieces  were  declared  to  be  current  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  same 
exceptions,  as  the  twelvepenny  and  half-crown  pieces. 

The  proclamation  then  proceeded  to  give  the  same  assurance  respecting  the  allowance  to  be  made  for 
these  coins,  whenever  they  should  be  decried,  as  was  given  in  the  former  proclamation  respecting  the 
sixpenny-pieces.^ 

These  half-crowns  weighed  fi-om  seven  pennyweights  twelve  grains  to  nine  pennyweights  fifteen  grains: 
the  shillings  from  three  pennyweights  fifteen  grains  to  four  pennyweights  fifteen  grains ;  and  the  sixpences 
from  one  pennyweight  twenty  grains  to  two  pennyweights  eight  grains.  Some  of  them  are  known  for  every 
month,  from  June  1689  to  April  1960  inclusive.- 

In  order  to  induce  his  subjects  to  take  this  wretched  money  in  exchange  for  coins  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  they  were  not  very  ready  to  do,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  direct  the 
commissioners  of  his  mint  (on  the  4th  of  July)  that  one  sixpence  in  the  pound  should  be  given  in  copper  for 
all  silver  money,  or  gold,  that  should  be  brought  to  the  mint,  the  silver  being  given  in  to  the  current  value 
and  in  the  full  weight.  The  silver  or  gold  brought  in  was  to  be  attested  by  two  commissioners  of  the 
second  class,  or  by  one  of  tliem,  and  one  of  the  wardens. 

They  were  to  expect  further  orders  under  his  majesty's  hand :  but  in  the  mean  time  were  to  proceed  to 
take  what  money  came  in.^ 

To  supply  the  mint  with  metal  for  this  degraded  coinage,  the  secretary  of  state  [Lord  ^lelfort]  sent  an 
order  to  Lord  Mount-Cashel,  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  to  deliver  to  the  commissioners  of  the  mint,  two 
brass  cannons  which  were  then  lying  in  the  court  of  Dublin  Castle.^  And  the  following  letter,  which  strongly 
marks  the  deplorable  state  to  which  the  country  was  reduced,  was  sent  to  all  the  collectors  of  his  majesty's 
revenue  throughout  the  kingdom:  "We  having  great  occasion  for  his  m,-yesty's  use  to  procure  so  much 
hammered  or  forged  copper  and  brass  as  your  parts  can  afford,  and  judging  by  the  decay  of  trade  and  deso- 
lation of  the  country,  that  there  may  be  a  great  deal  in  your  district  or  part,  we  desire  you,  by  yourself  and 
officers,  to  inform  us  presently  what  quantity  you  may  be  able  to  furnish  us  with,  and  what  the  current 
prices  are  of  each.  And  wherever  you  can  get,  buy*  at  the  best  rate  you  can,  and  as  soon  as  you  have  four 
or  five  hundred  weight,  pray  send  it  to  the  commissioners  of  his  majesty's  mint,  at  the  mint-house  in  Capel- 
street,  Dublin,  and  what  you  pay  shall  be  allowed  you  in  your  accounts  at  the  Custom-house.  So  doing 
you  will  oblige  yours,  etc."'' 

'  Simon.     Appendix,  Xo.  Ixxvii.  citizens'  kitchens,  etc.  because  they  found  it  difficult  to  get  a  suffi- 

'  Id.f.  60.  '       cient  supply  of  copper  or  brass  for  the  mint. "     [jlnsicer  to  all  that 

'  Id.     Appendix,  No.  Ixxx.  ^05  ever  been  said,  or  insinuated,  in  favour  of  a  Popish  Pretender. 

*  Id.  p.  60,  and  Appendix,  No.  Ixxriii.  London,  12iiio.  1713.  p    64.] 

^  "  It  seems  that  they  not  only  bought,   but  pillaged  even  the                      ^  Simon.     Appendix,  No.  Ixxix. 
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In  consequence  of  these  letters,  large  quantities  of  gun-metal,  brass,  copper,  and  battery,'  were  sent  into 
the  mint  from  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Athlone." 

The  circulation  of  the  brass  coins  having  been  impeded  by  the  exceptions  which  were  contained  in  the 
proclamation  for  their  currency,  namely,  that  they  were  not  to  be  received  for  mortgages,  bills,  bonds,  or 
obligations,  debts  due  by  record,  and  money  heretofore  left  in  trust,  these  exceptions  were  revoked  by 
another  proclamation  on  the  4th  of  February  1689-90. 

The  promise  to  take  these  coins  at  their  full  ^•alue,  whenever  their  currency  should  be  stopped,  was 
repeated  in  this  proclamation.' 

This  brass  money  was  at  last  forced  into  circulation  so  rapidly,  as  to  occasion  a  representation  to 
the  king  that  several  persons  had  lying  by  them  large  sums  of  it,  which  by  reason  of  the  decay  of  trade  and 
commerce  occasioned  by  the  rebellion,  they  could  not  dispose  of  to  their  advantage  :  his  majesty,  therefore, 
being  desirous  to  give  all  the  relief  he  could  to  all  his  loving  subjects,  and  for  the  future  to  coin  no  more  of 
the  said  money  than  should  be  absolutely  necessary  for  his  service,  and  convenient  for  the  welfare  of  his 
people,  was  graciously  pleased  to  declare,  by  proclamation  on  the  28th  of  February,  that  all  persons  were  at 
liberty  to  pay  any  sums  of  such  money  into  his  treasury,  by  way  of  loan,  in  sums  not  less  than  lOOZ.  with  a 
promise  that  they  should,  on  demand,  be  repaid  in  money  current  in  the  kingdom,  at  the  time  of  making 
such  demand;  and  that  they  should,  until  payment  should  be  made,  receive  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent,  by  the  year,  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  every  six  months. 

The  repayment  of  the  loans,  so  advanced,  together  with  the  interest,  was  to  be  secured  upon  the  crown 
rents  and  quit  rents  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  which  for  that  purpose  were  to  be  conveyed,  by  letters 
patent  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  in  trust  for  such  persons  for  due  payment  of  the  same; 
with  power  to  assign  over  to  them,  for  their  security,  a  competent  proportion  of  the  said  crown  and  quit 
rents.* 

These  brass  monies  being  found  insufficient  to  supply  the  expenses  of  his  army,  etc.  a  warrant  was 
issued,  on  the  1st  of  March,  to  the  commissioners  of  the  mint  of  Ireland,  for  the  coinage  of  two  sorts  of 
money  of  white  mixed  metal;  the  one  about  the  bigness  of  a  shilling,  having  on  one  side  the  head  of  the 
kins,  with  jacobus  ii."*"*  dei  gratia,  and  on  the  other  side  a  piece  of  prince's  metal  fixed  in  the  middle, 
with  the  impression  of  the  harp  and  crown,  and  this  inscription,  mag:  bri  :  fra:  et:  hib:  rex,  with  the 
year  of  our  Lord.  This  piece  to  pass  for  a  penny.  The  other  of  the  same  metal  and  stamp,  and  with  the 
like  inscription,  of  the  bigness  of  a  sixpence,  to  pass  for  a  halfpenny .^ 

1690.  These  were  made  current  by  proclamation  on  tlie  SSth  of  the  same  month,  with  a  promise 
to  allow  for  them,  whenever  they  should  be  decried,  the  value,  at  the  rates  aforesaid,  in  rents,  etc.  due  to 
his  majesty,  or  to  make  full  satisfaction  for  them  in  gold  or  silver  of  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom.  And 
all  persons  were  enjoined  to  receive  them,  on  pain  of  being  punished  as  contemners  of  the  royal  prerogative 
and  command.^ 

A  further  coinage  of  white  metal  was  ordered  to  be  current  on  the  21st  of  the  next  month.  It 
consisted  of  crown  pieces,  having  on  the  obverse  the  king's  effigies,  or  figure,  on  horseback,  with  this 
inscription  round,  jac.  ii.  dei  gra.  mag.  bri.  fra.  et  hib.  rex;  and  on  the  reverse  a  piece  of  prince's 
metal  fixed  in  the  middle,  with  the  impression  of  the  crown  surrounded  with  the  arms  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  and  Ireland,  with  this  inscription  round,  christo  victore  triumpho,  anno  dom.  1690;"  and  round 
about  the  edge  this  inscription,  melioris  tessera  fati,  anno  regni  sexto.  They  were  to  be  received  in 
all  payments  for  five  shillings,  under  the  same  penalties  as  were  inserted  in  the  proclamation  for  the 
currency  of  the  penny  and  halfpenny  of  the  same  metal. 

The  counterfeiters  of  these  pieces  were  to  be  proceeded  against  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  the  same 


*  Chambers  in  his  Dictionary  explains  battery  to  mean  kettles, 
pots,  pans,  etc.  made  by  the  hammer  of  brass,  etc.  "  Workmen 
rated  this  metal  at  three-pence  or  a  groat  a  pound.     One  pound  of 


^  Simon.     Appendix,  No.  Ixsvii. 

*  Id.  No.  Ixxxi. 

*  Id.   No.  Issxiii, 


it  was  coined  into  about  five  pounds'  worth  of  shillings,  sixpences,       |  ^  Id.    No.  Ixxxiv. 

or  half-crowns."     [^'?«^fer,  as  above  quoted,  p.  61.]  i  '  The   dale  upon    the  coins  is  across   the  area  between  the 

'Simon,     Appendix,  No.  Ixxxix.  '      four  shields  of  arms. 
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rewards  were  offered  for  discovery,  as  were  promised  in  the  proclamation  by  which  the  brass  half-crowns  and 
shillings  were  made  current  in  1689.  The  proclamation  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  for  public  convenience, 
it  had  been  thouglit  fit  to  reduce  the  twelvepenny  pieces,  and  half-crown  pieces  of  copper  and  brass,  to  be 
coined  in  future,  to  a  less  weight  than  formerly,  without  any  alteration  of  the  impressions  or  superscriptions, 
and  yet  the  said  pieces  to  continue  of  the  same  value  that  they  had  hitherto  passed  at;  and  therefore  it  was 
declared  that  those  pieces  so  reduced  should  pass  at  the  same  value  with  the  like  pieces  of  copper  and  brass 
money  formerly  coined,  though  not  of  equal  weight.  The  usual  engagement,  to  make  full  satisfaction  for 
this  money,  was  repeated.^ 

Of  these  crowns  of  white  metal,  a  few  only,  if  any,  were  ever  issued,  but  a  bag  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  them  was  found  in  the  treasury  of  Dublin,  after  king  James  had  left  Ireland.- 

Simon  says,  that  this  crown  is  so  exceedingly  scarce,  that  the  learned  bishop  Nicolson  thought  that  it 
had  not  been  made  current,  and  that  the  success  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  had  prevented  the  publishing  of 
the  above  proclamation;  but  as,  besides  the  printed  proclamation  in  the  books  of  the  council-ofiSce,  and  one 
in  his  own  possession,  he  had  seen  two  or  three  others  in  different  hands,  he  thinks  it  evident  that  it  was 
made  public,  and  consequently  that  this  coin  was  issued  out.  And,  moreover,  from  the  "ioth  of  April  to  the 
1st  of  July,  there  was  time  sufficient  to  issue  a  good  deal  of  that  money,  and  even  more  than  of  the  copper 
and  brass  crowns  which  were  coined  about  two  or  three  months  after.^ 

But  I  apprehend  that  Mr.  Simon  has  gone  a  little  too  far  in  inferring  from  the  publication  of  the 
proclamation  the  certainty  of  the  issuing  of  the  money.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  none  of  it  was  in  currency 
before  the  lOth  of  July  1690;  for  in  the  proclamation  of  that  date,  by  which  king  William  reduced  the 
money  coined  by  James  to  its  intrinsic  value,  these  coins  are  not  enumerated. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  interest  of  six  per  cent,  which  had  been  offered,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
to  induce  persons  to  pay  the  brass  monies  into  the  treasury,  by  way  of  loan,  was  raised  to  10  per  cent,  (such 
being  stated  to  be  the  usual  rate  of  interest  at  that  time  in  Ireland),  with  the  choice  of  lending  their  money 
either  upon  the  crown  and  quit  rents,  as  before,  or  upon  lands,  mortgages,  or  incumbrances,  belonging  to 
his  majesty.^ 

By  a  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  June,  the  half-crown  pieces  of  copper  and  brass,  coined  before  the 
month  of  I\Iay  immediately  preceding,  were  ordered  to  be  no  longer  current  in  the  city  or  county  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  after  the  last  day  of  the  said  month  of  June,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  county  of  Leinster  after  the 
loth  of  July  next  following,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  after  the  last  day  of  the  said 
month  of  July ;  but  the  commissioners  of  the  mint  in  Dublin  and  Limerick  were  to  exchange  them  for 
other  money.^ 

This  measure  was  preparatory  to  the  re-stamping  those  coins  with  the  die  which  was  used  for  the 
white  metal  crown-pieces,  and  issuing  them  at  the  value  of  five  shillings.  At  that  rate  they  were  com- 
manded to  be  taken  in  all  payments,  and  the  counterfeiting  them  was  forbidden,  upon  pain  of  being 
proceeded  against  as  guilty  of  high  treason.  The  proclamation  concluded  with  the  usual  promise  to  make 
full  satisfaction  for  the  coins  hereafter.'' 

His  majesty's  new  coined  money  being  now  greatly  depreciated,  gold  and  silver  were  bought  up  at 
very  high  rates  to  (as  the  proclamation  expresses  it)  the  great  disparagement  of  the  brass  and  copper  money 
current  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  therefore  commanded,  by  proclamation  dated  also  on  the  loth  of  June, 
that  no  person  should  in  future  presume,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  give  any  higher  or  greater  rate  for  any 
pistole  or  French  Lewis  of  gold  than  thirty  shillings  in  brass  or  copper  money,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any 
other  piece  of  French  or  Spanish  gold ;  nor  for  a  guinea  more  than  thirty-eight  shillings  of  such  money : 

'  Simon.  Appendix,  No.  Ixxxv.  is  denounced  against  those  who  should  refuse  the  coins  (which  is 

'  Leake,  p.  .382.  to  be  found  in  all  the  former  prociamations)  unless  it  was  intended 

^  Simon,  p.  61.  to  extend  the  penalty  of  high  treason  to  the  refusers,  as  well  as  to  the 

*  Id.     Appendix,  No.  Ixxxii.  counterfeiters,  of  the  money.      That  this  was  the  intention  seems 

^  Id.    Appendix,  No   Ixxxvi.  l       probable   from   the  severity  of  the  next  following  proclamation, 

'  Id.    Appendix,  No.  Ixxxvii.   There  appears  to  be  some  omis-  which  denounces  the  pain   of  death  on  those  who  should  presume 

sion  in  this  proclamation,  as  it  is  printed  by  Simon  ;  for  no  penalty  '       to  give  an  extra  price  for  gold  or  silver  money. 
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nor  for  any  crown-piece  of  silver  more  than  seven  shillings  and  sixpence ;  and  so  in  proportion  for  other 
English  gold  or  silver  money.  The  discoverer  of  offences  against  this  ordinance  was  to  have  all  the  gold 
and  silver  so  by  him  made  out  to  have  been  exchanged,  above  the  rates  prescribed  above.' 

The  battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  was  fought  on  the  first  of  the  following  month,  prevented  these  severe 
provisions  from  producing  any  fatal  effects,  and  dispossessed  James  of  the  small  remains  of  regal  power 
which  he  had  hitherto  retained.  After  he  had  abandoned  Ireland,  his  adherents  maintained  themselves  for 
a  short  time  in  Limerick,  and  during  the  siege  of  that  place  struck  some  copper  and  brass  money  in  his 
name.  It  bore  the  impression  of  his  head  on  the  one  side,  with  jacobus  it.  dei  gratia  ;  and  on  the  other 
Ireland,  represented  by  a  woman  sitting  and  resting  upon  a  harp,  and  holding  up  a  cross  in  her  right  hand, 
with  this  inscription,  hibernia  1691. '  It  was  grained  round  the  edge ;  and  was,  in  fact,  no  other  than  the 
larger  coins  which  had  been  struck  there  molten  down  and  coined  anew;  whilst  some  of  the  smaller,  as  the 
shillings,  were  only  re-stamped,  the  former  legend  being  still  visible  on  many  of  them.' 

"  It  appears  from  Archbishop  King's  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  and  from  the  coins  extant, 
that  the  metal  of  which  James's  Irish  money  was  made  was  very  bad,  being  ii  mixture  of  old  guns,  old 
broken  bells,  old  copper,  brass,  and  pewter,  taken  from  the  absentees,  old  kitchen  furniture,  and  the  refuse 
of  metals  molten  down  together,  and  valued  by  the  workmen  in  the  mint  at  no  more  than  three  or  four- 
pence  the  pound  weight ;  and  when  coined  into  sixpenny,  twelvepenny,  and  half-crown  pieces,  and  made 
current  by  arbitrary  power,  it  passed  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  sterling  the  pound  weight,  or  eleven  thousand 
two  hundred  pounds  the  ton;  when  at  the  real  value,  namely,  four-pence  the  pound  weight,  this  compound 
metal  was  not  worth  more  than  thirty-seven  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight-pence  the  ton.  But  when  the 
half-crown  was  re-stamped,  and  made  current  at  five  shillings,  and  the  shilling,  or  twelvepenny  piece,  made 
near  one-half  lighter,  then  did  a  ton  of  this  metal  fetch  in  twenty-two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
and  a  pound  weight  of  it  pass  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  sterling. 

"  Archbishop  King  observes,  that  in  twelve  months  time  from  the  first  setting  up  of  the  mint  to  the  1st 
of  July  1690,  there  was  coined  of  this  money  to  the  value  of  965,375/.  sterling.  Dean  Story  says,  there 
was  not  much  above  one  million  one  hundred  thousand  pounds :  but  it  appears,  from  an  abstract  of  that 
coinage,  that  the  whole  sum  amounted  to  1,596,799/.  Os.  6rf.     The  account  stands  thus: 

AVeiglit  of  metal.  Value, 

lbs.  oz.  £,.         s.  d. 

62,422     2|  coined  into  large  shillings 245,879  17  0 

110,308   15 large  hal. -crowns 443,498   10  0 

172,731     li large  shillings  and  half-crowns     ....  089,378     7  0 

14,080     3 small  sixpences 49,042     6  6 

8,914  11} small  shillings 41,800     0  0 

21,267     Of small  half-crowns 127,200     0  0 


389,724     2i  £.  1,596,799     0     6 


"  This  weight  makes  one  hundred  seventy-three  tons  nineteen  hundred  two  quarters  and  twenty-one 
pounds,  at  four-pence  per  pound,  thirty-seven  shillings  and  four-pence  per  hundred,  or  thirty-seven  pounds 
six  shillings  and  eight-pence  per  ton,  and  amounts  to  six  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds 
eight  shillings  and  four-pence,  which,  when  coined  and  issued  as  current  money,  produced,  as  above,  more 
than  one  million  and  a  half:  and  as  we  must  add  to  this  sum  what  was  produced  by  the  raising  of  the  large 
half-crown  pieces  from  two  shillings  and  sixpence  to  five  shillings,  we  shall  find  in  the  second  article  of  this 
abstract  an  increase  of  four  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pounds  ten 
shillings;  and,  supposing  but  one  half  of  the  large  shillings  in  the  first  article  to  have  been  reduced  in 
weight,  we  shall  have  another  increase  of  1'2'2,939/.  18s.  bd.;  a  very  moderate  computation,  if  we  consider 
the  number  of  these  large  shillings  and  small  half-crowns  mentioned  in  the  first,  third,  and  sixth  articles  of 
this  abstract. 

'  Simon,   Appendix,  No.  Uxxviii. 
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"  These  two  suras  added  to  the  above  amount  will  give  us  2,163,237/.  9s.,  the  produce  of  6,495/.,  the 
real  value  of  the  metal. 

"  There  might  be  a  further  addition  to  this  large  sum,  if  we  knew  what  proportion  of  the  third  article 
was  coined  into  half-crowns  and  re-stamped  into  crowns,  which  consequently  doubled  in  value;  as  also  what 
sums  were  coined  into  white  mixed-metal  crowns,  in  pewter  pennies  and  halfpennies. 

"  Now  let  the  impartial  reader  judge  what  a  prodigious  sum  of  money  was  raised  by  this  scheme  in  so 
short  a  time,  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  two  hundred  sixty-nine  pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  nine- 
pence  per  month.  Yet,  of  all  this,  when  that  unhappy  prince  fled  from  Ireland,  there  was  but  little  left  and 
found  in  the  mint,  not  above  22,489/.,  as  appears  by  the  accounts  of  Lord  Coniug-sby,  vice-treasurer  of 
Ireland,  and  for  which  he  accounted  as  follows: — 

£.      s. 
1 7,292  copper  crowns  4,323     0 

126,503  large  half-crowns,  15,812  17 
2,489  small  crowns  .  .  311  2 
9,043  large  shillings  .  .  452  3 
4,757  small  ditto  ...  237  17 
6,000  copper  sixpences  .  150  0 
4,808  pe«rter  crowns       .  1,202     0 

£.22,489     0     0       Accounted  for £.641   19     oj 


d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

0  valued  at  Id.  each 

72 

1 

0 

6  valued  at  Id.  each 

527 

1 

11 

6  valued  at  ^d.  each 

7 

15 

6 

0  valued  at  Id.  each 

18 

16 

9 

0  valued  at  id.  each 

4 

19 

U 

0  valued  at  id.  each 

6 

5 

0 

0  valued  at  id.  each 

5 

0 

2 

In  this  wretched  sort  of  money  the  Popish  soldiers  were  paid  their  subsistence,  and  the  Protestant 
tradesmen  and  creditors  were  obliged  to  receive  it  for  their  goods  and  debts ;  and  it  was  reasonably  com- 
puted that  they  lost  upwards  of  60,000/.  a  month  by  this  cruel  stratagem.  The  governor  of  Dublin,  the 
provost-marshal  and  his  deputies,  threatened  to  hang  up  all  that  refused  it ;  and  several  were  made  prisoners 
upon  the  occasion. - 

His  style  upon  all  his  coins  is,  jacobus  ii.  dei  gratia  —  mag.  br.  fra.  et  hib.  rex.  On  the  reverse 
of  the  coins  struck  at  Limerick  during  the  siege,  after  James  had  left  Ireland,  the  figure  of  Ireland  is  placed 
instead  of  the  harp.     Legend,  hibernia,  1691. 

No  alteration  took  place  in  this  reign  of  the  style  on  the  great  seal. 

His  crown  of  the  gun-money  has  on  the  reverse  this  motto,  christo  victore  triumpho;  which  also 
appears  upon  the  white  metal  crown  of  the  same  type,  with  the  addition,  upon  the  edge,  of  melioris 
tessera  fati.     asno  regni  sexto. 

Duby  has  given  an  engraving  of  a  piece  of  copper,  which  he  says  was  struck  at  Cork  during  the  siege 
of  that  place  in  1690.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  and  has  on  one  side  a  castle,  the  arms  of  the  town, 
and  on  the  other  side  cork.^ 

I  know  not  upon  what  authority  he  has  assigned  it  to  that  5-ear.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  a 
town-piece,  or  token. 

His  mints  were  at  Dublin,  limerick,  and  London,  and,  if  Duby's  idea  be  correct,  cork. 


WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 


1688.  The  abdication  of  king  James,  in  this  year,  placed  king  William  and  queen  Mary  upon  the  throne 
of  England.  As  that  monarch,  however,  still  retained  some  little  authority  in  Ireland,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  continued  to  coin  money  in  that  kingdom,  I  have  chosen  rather  to  continue  the  account  of  his  coinage 
down  to  the  total  loss  of  his  power  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1690,  than  to  interrupt  the  history  of  the 
succeeding  reign,  by  breaking  in  upon  it  so  soon  after  its  commencement.  We  must  therefore  now  return 
to  the  latter  end  of  1688,  when,  on  the  19th  of  February  1688-9,  king  William  issued  a  proclamation  to 

'  Simon,  p.  62.  |  =  Ware's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  2-20.  |  ^  Becueil  des  Pieces  obsidiotiales,  p.  38,  Plate  xvii.  No.  7. 
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prevent  the  inconveniences  which  might  arise  from  the  quantities  of  Dutch  and  foreign  coins,  which  had  been 
paid  by  his  forces,  upon  their  march,  in  divers  parts  of  England. 

By  tliis  ordinance,  all  receivers,  etc.  of  the  revenue  were  commanded  to  receive  the  said  foreign  coins, 
in  payment  of  duties,  at  the  following  rates: — 


The  ducatoons  at     .      .         .     Ss.  6d. 
The  three-guilder  pieces         .     2s.  7hd. 


The  twenty-eight  stiver  pieces,  2s.  6(1. 
The  cross  dollars  .         .     4s.  6d. 


The  guilder  pieces         .     Is.  9d. 
The  six-sliver  pieces      .     Os.  6^d. 


for  a  certain  limited  time ;  viz.  all  receivers,  etc.  within  the  city  of  London,  and  ten  miles  circuit  of  the 
same,  during  the  time  of  one  week,  and  all  other  receivers,  etc.  out  of  the  said  city  and  circuit,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  Trent,  during  the  term  of  three  M'eeks,  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation. ^ 

1689.  By  indenture  with  Thomas  Neale,  esq.,  master  and  worker  of  the  mint,  dated  in  the  first  year 
of  this  reign,  the  coins  were  continued  of  the  same  kinds,  weight,  and  fineness,  as  in  the  first  year  of  king 
James  II.-  And,  for  the  more  exact  sizing  of  them,  it  was  ordered,  that  two  grains  should  be  taken  from 
the  counterpoise  of  the  crown,  one  from  the  half-crown,  half  a  grain  from  the  shilling,  and  one  quarter  of  a 
grain  from  the  sixpence.  Two  grains  also  from  the  counterpoise  of  the  five-pound  piece,  one  from  the 
forty  shillings,  half  a  grain  from  the  twenty,  and  one  quarter  of  a  grain  from  the  ten-shilling  piece.^ 

The  act  which  was  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  king  Henry  IV.,  by  the  fourth  chapter  of  which  the  mul- 
tiplying of  gold  and  silver  was  made  felony,  had  prevented  persons  skilled  in  the  art  of  refining  metals, 
improving  their  ores,  and  extracting  gold  and  silver  from  them,  from  exercising  their  skill  within  the  realm, 
for  fear  of  falling  under  the  penalty  of  the  said  statute,  and  compelled  them  to  exercise  those  arts  in  foreign 
countries,  to  the  great  loss  and  damage  of  the  realm.  That  chapter  of  the  statute  was  therefore  repealed,^ 
with  this  proviso,  that  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  should  be  extracted  by  the  said  art  should  be  from  that 
time  employed  to  no  other  use  than  for  the  increase  of  monies ;  and  that  the  place  for  the  disposal  thereof 
should  be  the  mint  within  the  Tower  of  London,  at  which  place  should  be  received  the  full  and  true  value 
of  the  same,  according  to  the  assay  and  fineness  thereof;  and  that  none  of  that  metal  of  gold  and  silver, 
so  refined  and  extracted,  should  be  permitted  to  be  used,  or  disposed  of,  in  any  other  place  within  their 
majesties'  kingdoms  and  dominions. 

By  the  fourth  section  of  the  same  chapter  it  was  enacted,  that  no  mine  of  copper,  tin,  iron,  or  lead, 
should  hereafter  be  adjudged  to  be  a  royal  mine,  although  gold  and  silver  might  be  extracted  from  the 
same.5 

On  the  1st  of  May,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  of  the  great  abuses  committed  in  the  impair- 
ing the  coins  of  the  realm,  and  how  the  same  might  be  prevented."^ 

I  have  not  discovered  any  report  upon  the  Journals. 

1690.  In  this  year  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  the  allowance  for  coinage,  in  the  Scotish  mint,  from 
eighteen  pounds  Scots  (at  which  it  was  fixed  in  1686)  to  twenty  pounds  Scots  the  stone  weight." 

The  great  scarcity  of  silver  at  this  time  occasioned  a  petition  from  divers  working  goldsmiths,  in  and 
about  the  city  of  London,  to  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  9th  of  April.  It  stated  that,  upon  search  at  the 
custom-house,  they  had  found  that,  since  October  last,  entries  had  been  made  of  286,102  ounces  of  silver  in 
bullion,  and  89,949  dollars  and  pieces  of  eight,  for  exportation  by  divers  private  persons ;  and  they  doubted 
not  but  it  would  appear,  that  not  only  the  East  India  Company,  but  also  divers  Jews  and  merchants,  had  of 
late  bought  up  great  quantities  of  silver  to  carry  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  given  three-halfpence  per 
ounce  above  the  value,  which  had  encouraged  the  melting  down  of  much  plate,  and  milled  monies,  whereby, 
for  six  months  past,  not  only  the  petitioners  in  their  trade,  but  the  mint  itself  had  been  stopped  from  coin- 
ing; and  the  petitioners  prayed  the  consideration  of  the  house.  This  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
who  w-ere  to  report." 

'   Proclamation  in  the  library  of  James  Brindley,  esq.  '  St;itute  1  Will,  and  Mary,  chap.  30.    This  clause  was  afler- 


^  Lovjtides,  p.  56. 

^  Lansdoitme  Mss.  vol.  246. 

'  The  repeal  of  that  statute  was  procured  by  tlie  interest  of 
ilie  Honorable  Robert  Boyle,  who  degraded  considerable  skill  in 
chemistry  by  a  belief  in  the  transmutation  of  metals.  [Life  by 
Birch,  p.  278]. 


wards  explained,  5  Will,  and  Mary,  chap.  6. 

^  Commons  Journals,  vol.  x.  p.  117. 

'  Seals  Acts.     First  parliament  of  William  and  Mary,  chap. 
S6,  act  anent  the  mint. 

°  Commons  Journak,  vol.  x.  p.  372. 
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Accordingly,  the  committee  reported,  on  the  8th  of  May,  that,  by  a  certificate  from  the  custom-house, 
it  appeared  that  great  quantities  of  silver  had  been  exported,  of  which  seven  parts  in  eight  had  been  shipped 
off  by  the  Jews,  who  would  do  any  thing  for  their  profit.  The  reason  for  this  exportation  was  plain,  for  the 
French  king,  of  late,  finding  his  money  very  scarce,  had  raised  his  coin  ten  per  cent.,  which  was  an  encou- 
ragement to  send  silver  to  fill  his  coffers,  and  therefore  the  Jews  exported  it  daily  in  very  great  quantities. 

That  on  the  Monday  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the  certificate,  which  was  given  in  on  the  17th 
of  April,  they  had  shipped  off  about  60,000  ounces,  by  the  name  of  foreign  silver,  and  great  parcels  more 
were  ready  to  be  shipped ;  which  made  it  scarce  and  dear,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  working  goldsmiths. 

That  there  were  also  English  who  would,  for  their  advantage,  doubtless,  melt  down  the  crown  pieces, 
etc.  and  sell  them  for  foreign  silver,  to  the  undoing  of  the  whole  nation  for  want  of  money,  unless  a  present 
remedy  were  found  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  any  silver  or  gold. 

That,  by  certificates  from  the  officers  of  the  mint,  it  appeared  that,  of  late,  very  small  quantities  had 
been  coined. 

That  it  was  offered  to  be  proved,  that  the  profit  of  melting  down  1000/.  of  milled  money  for  exporta- 
tion, was  25/.  ready  money,  and  upwards. 

That  silver  was  coined  at  the  mint  at  five  shillings  and  two-pence  per  ounce,  but  at  the  time  of  exporta- 
tion was  generally  sold  at  five  shillings  and  three-pence  halfpenny  an  ounce,  which  gave  occasion  to  its 
being  melted  down  and  exported  as  foreign  silver. 

That  divers  proposals  had  been  suggested  : — 

First,  a  total  prohibition. 

Secondly,  a  qualified  prohibition  for  certain  times,  or  an  imposition  for  exportation  of  silver. 

Thirdly,  the  enhancing  our  own  money. 

That  the  committee  could  not  agree  of  a  way  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  complained  of,  but  recom- 
mended the  consideration  of  the  house. 

It  was  then  resolved,  that  the  report  should  be  recommitted  to  the  same  committee,  and  that  they 
should  prepare  a  bill,  or  bills,  as  they  should  see  cause,  to  be  presented  to  the  house;  and  that  the  ofiBcers 
of  the  mint  should  attend  them.^ 

A  bill  was  accordingly  presented,  upon  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  to  discourage  the  exportation  of 
bullion,  and  to  encourage  the  importation,  and  for  the  converting  thereof  into  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  ; 
which  was  read  the  first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  the  next  day.'-  It  did  not,  however, 
pass  the  house  until  the  month  of  November  following. 

The  state  of  Ireland  now  required  the  king's  immediate  presence,  and  he  accordingly  landed  at 
Carrickfergus  upon  the  14th  of  June  in  this  year,  and,  having  defeated  James's  army  at  the  Boyne  on  the 
1st  of  July,  encamped  at  Finglas,  near  Dublin.^ 

From  his  camp  there  he  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  on  the  10th  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
a  stop,  at  once,  to  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  debased  money  which  had  been  made  current  by  the  late 
king. 

This  was  done  by  reducing  those  coins  to  the  value  or  standard  of  the  like  copper  money  formerly  curre)it 
in  the  kingdom,*  viz.  the  large  half-crown  of  copper  money,  together  with  the  crown-piece  of  like  metal  and 
weight,  lately  stamped,  to  one  penny  sterling  each. 

The  small  half-crown  of  copper,  to  three  farthings. 

The  large  copper  shilling  and  tbe  sixpence,  to  one  farthing  each. 

And  all  such  pewter  pence  as  had  been  latelv  coined  in  the  mint  at  Dublin  were  to  pass  for  halfpence, 
and  all  the  halfpence  of  the  like  metal  for  farthings. 

All  the  above  coins  were  to  be  deemed  current  money,  at  those  rates,  in  all  payments  within  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland.* 

'  Commons  Journals,  vol.  x.  p.  408. 
«  Id.  p.  4-20. 


'  Tindal's  Continuation  of  Rapin,  vol.  !!i.  pp.  13S— .147 


*  These  are  the  words  of  the  proclamation,  but  what  coins 
like  to  these  were  ever  current  before  in  that  or  any  other  Idng- 
dom? 

*  Simon.     Appendix,  No.  xciii. 
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On  the  17th  of  November,  the  hill  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  bullion  passed  the  commons,  with 
this  title,  "  An  act  against  the  exporting  of  gold  and  silver,  and  melting-  down  the  coin  of  the  realm."'  It 
was,  I  presume,  lost  in  the  house  of  lords,  for  I  do  not  find  it  in  any  collection  of  the  statutes. 

Whilst  this  bill  was  passing  through  the  house  of  commons,  information  was  given  that  great  quan- 
tities of  silver  had  been  shipped  by  the  Jews  and  others  for  Holland;  that,  on  the  13th  of  September, 
:35,000  ounces,  all  of  English  casting,  had  been  seized  on  board  one  of  the  ships  outward  bound,  by  the 
officers  of  the  customs  and  the  person  who  gave  the  information ;  that  the  commissioners  of  the  customs 
had  not  only  discouraged  this  seizure,  but  had  suffered  about  70,000  ounces  more  to  be  shipped  off,  without 
examination  whether  English  or  foreign;  and  that,  for  sixteen  months  past,  140,000  ounces  had  been  thus 
exported. - 

Tin  halfpence  and  farthings  were  struck  in  this  year,  with  a  piece  of  copper  through  the  middle,  having 
the  heads  of  the  king  and  queen  on  the  obverse,  and  this  inscription,  gulielmus  et  maria.  On  the  reverse, 
the  figure  of  Britannia,  with  the  name  over  it,  and  ntjmmorum  famulus  1690,  on  the  rim.  The  farthing 
has  the  date  also  in  the  exergue.  They  seem  to  have  been  coined  in  considerable  numbers  in  this  and  the 
following  year,  for  the  profit  arising  from  them,  to  the  29th  of  September  1691,  is  stated  at  12,885Z.  'Is.  6</.' 

It  is  very  probable  ^  that  the  king  now  renewed,  or  confirmed,  to  Colonel  Roger  Moore,  the  patent 
which  he  purchased  from  Sir  John  Knox ;  for  it  appears  that  in  this  year  he  began  to  coin  halfpennies  and 
tarthings  of  copper,  and  some  of  pewter.' 

1690-1.  As  it  was  found  by  experience  that  the  Irish,  who  were  in  rebellion  against  their  majesties, 
and  who  had  in  their  possession  the  greater  part  of  the  brass  and  mixed  metal  money  (which  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  10th  of  July  had  been  declared  current  at  certain  reduced  rates),  were  endeavouring  to  put 
large  quantities  of  it  into  circulation,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  upon  the  23d  of  February,  declaring  that, 
after  the  26th  of  that  month,  such  coins  were  to  be  no  longer  current,  or  used,  in  anv  payment  whatsoever.'' 

1691.  On  the  23d  of  December,  another  bill  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  bullion,  etc.  was  brought 
into  the  house  of  commons,  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house."  But 
this  committee  appears  not  to  have  been  formed,  and  the  bill  was  laid  aside  for  the  present. 

1692.  On  the  8th  of  December,  in  this  year,  Sir  Richard  Temple  presented  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons a  bill  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  and  melting  down  the  coin  of  the  realm.  It  was 
read  the  first  time,  and  resolved  to  be  read  a  second  time;^  which  was  done  on  the  31st  of  that  month,  when 
the  bill  was  committed,  but  afterward  laid  aside. 9 

On  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  removing  doubts  and  preventing 
controversies  concerning  royal  mines ;  and  that  the  king  might  have  the  pre-emption. i"  This  bill,  after  some 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  passed  both  houses,  but  did  not  receive  the  royal  assent. 

1692-3.  The  act  for  the  encouragement  of  coinage,  which  was  originally  passed  in  the  18th  year  of 
Charles  II.,  renewed  in  his  25th  year,  and  revived  in  the  first  of  James  II.,  was  now  continued  for  seven 
years,  from  the  13th  of  February,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  parliament  then  next 
following." 

This  act  very  modestly  refrained  from  speaking  of  the  measure  in  the  high-sounding  terms  of  the 
former  statutes,  which  represented  it  as  greatly  beneficial  to  the  nation,  and  contented  itself  with  barely 
promulgating  the  law.      This  was  possibly  owing  to  the  forcible  manner  in  which  Sir  Dudley  North  had 


'  Commojis  Journals,  vol.  x.  p.  473. 

-  aid.  p.  449. 

'  See  a  brief  slate  of  the  incomes  and  issues  of  their  majes- 
ties' public  revenue  frora  November  5,  1688,  to  September  29, 
1691,  by  the  commissioners  appointed,  2  William  and  JXary,  to 
examine  the  public  accounts  of  the  kingdom.  [^Harleian  Mss. 
No.  7404.] 

"*  This  probability  is  increased  by  a  reference  in  a  proclama-  a^rn,  p.    o  . 

tion  of  the  17th  of  February,  1692-3,  respecting  those  coins,  to  a  '"  ■^*'"'  ™1-  *•  P-  743.     See  under  the  year  1694 

former  proclamation  in  the  present  reign.  ,  "  Statute  4  and  5  W.  and  31.  chap.  xxiv.  s.  3. 


'  Simon,  p.  65.  In  a  note  he  says  that  a  large  number  of  the 
pewter  coins  is  accounted  fur  by  Lord  Coningsby.  Book  of  .Ac- 
counts, 1690.     Audit-office.  [Note  C] 

*  Id.  Appendix,  No.  xcii. 

'  Commons  Journals,  vol.  s.  p.  603, 

s  Idem,  p.  736. 
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represented  the  folly  of  the  plan.'  The  promoters  of  the  bill,  though  unable  to  answer  his  arguments,  yet 
still  persisted  (as  others  since  their  time  have  persisted,  to  the  ruin  of  the  mint)  in  enforcing  those  propul- 
sions, the  inexpediency  of  which  had  been  proved  not  only  by  his  reasoning,  but  by  fatal  experience  also. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  the  lord-lieutenant  and  council  of  Ireland  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  it 
was  stated,  that  by  several  proclamations  heretofore  published  in  the  reigns  of  the  late  kings,  Charles,  and 
James  the  Second  before  his  abdication,  and  of  their  present  majesties,  certain  tin  and  copper  halfpence  and 
farthings  had  been  declared  current,  and  that  the  lord-lieutenant  had,  pursuant  to  a  power  reserved  to  him 
in  and  by  certain  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal  of  king  Charles  the  Second,  ordered  the  patentees  to 
cause  the  effigies  of  their  majesties'  heads  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  impress  of  a  harp  crowned 
with  this  inscription,  gulielmus  et  maria  dei  gratia  mag.  brit.  fran.  et  hib.  rex  et  regina,  to  be 
stamped  upon  all  the  copper  halfpence  and  farthing-s  which  they  should  hereafter  make ;  and  that  certain 
persons,  either  ill-affected  to  their  majesties'  government,  or  misled  by  false  news  and  rumours,  had  refused 
to  receive  the  tin  and  copper  halfpence  and  farthings,  as  well  those  formerly  authorized,  as  those  which  had 
been  lately  made  as  aforesaid;  it  was  therefore  declared,  that  neither  the  copper  nor  tin  halfpence  or  farthings 
had  been,  or  were,  by  public  authority  decried  or  disallowed,  but  that  they  ought  to  pass  current  in 
payment,  in  such  manner  as  they  had  formerly,  and  of  late  passed,  by  virtue  of  the  said  letters  patent  and 
proclamations.- 

1693.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Andrew  Corbet,  esq.  applied  for  a  patent  for  coining  farthings  and 
halfpence  of  copper,  and  the  members  of  the  county  of  Cornwall  petitioned  against  the  granting  it :  whereupon 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  directed  the  officers  of  the  mint  to  consider  whether  the  copper  or  tin 
farthings  then  proposed  to  be  made  might  most  easily  be  counterfeited,  and  with  most  advantage  to  the 
counterfeiters.  Their  answer  is  not  known,  but  Mr.  Corbet  obtained  his  patent,  for  the  term  of  nine  years 
from  Lady-day,  1693,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  1,000/. 

In  a  paper  from  the  mint,  dated  May  12,  1693,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  shew  the  profit  to  be  made 
by  that  patent,  it  is  stated,  that  there  were  to  be  coined  780  tons  in  the  nine  years;  viz.  120  tons  per 
annum  for  the  first  four  years,  and  60  tons  per  annum  during  the  other  five  years;  but  they  supposed  that 
only  700  tons  could  be  uttered,  and  upon  that  quantity  raised  the  following  calculation : 


"00  tons  at  '2-id.  or  2s.  per  lb.  or  224A  per  ton, 

amount  to  in  coin  -         -         -         .         ^6.156,800 


PiXESTEE  S  CHARGES.  A. 

otli.  To  circulate  them  at  five  per  cent,  or  12/.  per 

ton 8,400 

Gth.  Paid  to  the  government  1000/.  per  annum     -  9.000 


patentee's  charges  :  £. 

1st.    "00  tons  at  112/.  per  ton,  is  -         -         -         7S,400  

2d.    Charges  of  coining,  etc.  at  40/.  per  ton           -         28,000  £.138,700 

3d.    Incidents,  rent,  etc.  at  71.  per  ton  -         -  4,900 

4th.  Exchanging  tin  farthings     -        -         -         .         10,000  Profit  remaining  to  the  patentee  in  nine  years      £.    18,100 

In  a  representation  made  by  ^Nlr.  Neale,  master  of  the  mint,  dated  June  9th,  he  stated,  that  he  wanted 
presence  of  mind  when  he  agreed  that  to  make  twenty-four  pence  to  the  pound,  and  allow  WOOL  per  a?inum. 
was  the  same  as  his  proposal  to  coin  them  at  only  twenty-one  pence  per  pound,  without  that  allowance ; 

'  "  I  call  to  witness,"  says  he,  "  the  vast  sums  th,it  have  been  coin,  what  then?      Melt  it  down  again;   there's  no  loss  in  it,  for 

coined  in  England  since   the  free  coinage  was  set  up.     What  is  the  coining  costs  the  owner  nothing. 

become  of  it  all  ?    Nobody  believes  it  to  be  in  the  nation,  and  it  "  Thus  the  nation  hath  been  abused,  and  made  to  pay  for  the 

cannot  well  be  all  transported,  the  penalties  for  so  doing  being  so  twisting  of  straw  for  asses  to  eat.      If  the  merchant  were  made  to 

great.  Thecaseisplain— the  melting-pot  devours  it  all.   The  rather  pay  the  price  of  the  coinage,  he  would  not  have  sent  his  silver  to 

because  that  practice  is  so  easy,  pro6labIe,  and  safe  from  all  possi-  I       the  Tower  without  consideration  ;  and  coined  silver  would  always 

bility  of  being  detected,   as  everyone  knows  it  is.      And  I  know  i       keep  a  value  abo%e  uncoined  silver  ;  which  is  now  so  far  from  being 

no  intelligent  man  who  doubts  but  the  new  money  goes  this  way.  the  case,  that  many  times  it  is  considerably  under,  and  generally  the 

Sliver  and  gold,  like  other  commodities,  have  their  ebbings  and  j       king  of  Spain's  coin  here  is  worth  one  penny  per  ounce  more  than 

ilowings:    upon   the  arrival  of  quantities  from   Spain,  the  mint  '       our  new  money."     iDiscourses  upon  Trade;  principaUy  directed  to 

commonly  gives  the  best  price;   that  is,  coined  silver  for  uncoined  the  cases  of  the  interest,  coinage,  clipping,  and  increase  of  Money. 

silver,  weight  for  weight.     Wherefore  it  is  carried  into  the  Tower  |       London,   4to.    1691,  p.  18.       These  discourses  are  anonymous ; 

and  coined.  Not  long  after,  there  will  come  a  demand  for  bullion,  |       but,  in  p.  180  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Dudley  North,  they  are  said  to  be 

to  be  exported  again.      If  there  is  none,  but  all  happens  to  be  in  written  by  him.]                                  'Simon,  .\ppendix,  No.xclv. 
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whereas  three-pence  per  pound,  the  difference  on  780  tons,  would  be  21,840?.;  but  1 000/.  per  annum  for 
nine  years  would  be  only  9000/.,  the  difference  of  which,  or  12,840/.,  the  patentee  gained  by  it.i 

"Whetlier  it  were  in  conseq\ience  of  these  representations,  or  from  some  other  cause,  is  not  known;  but 
Mr.  Corbet  did  not  long  enjoy  his  patent,  which  was  transferred  to  other  hands  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

169-3-4.  About  this  time  the  number  of  halfpence  and  farthings  which  were  not  worth  above  one-third 
part  of  the  current  value  were  so  increased,  by  the  avarice  of  the  patentees,  and  so  many  of  them  were 
counterfeited  that  they  were  become  an  intolerable  grievance,  for  little  other  money  could  be  received  and 
that  could  not  be  put  off  again  under  two  or  three  shillings  in  the  pound  loss.  Such  was  the  representation 
of  several  traders,  etc.  in  and  about  the  city  of  London  and  borough  of  Southwark,  in  a  petition  to  the  house 
of  commons  upon  the  12th  of  March  1693-4.  They  then  prayed  that  the  house  would  address  his  majesty, 
that  for  the  future  all  farthings  and  halfpence  might  be  made  at  the  mint,  and  as  near  the  intrinsic  value  as 
the  charge  of  coinage  would  allow." 

1694.  The  statute  which  was  passed  in  the  first  year  of  their  majesties,  to  repeal  that  made  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Henry  IV.  against  the  multiplying  of  gold  and  silver,  was  explained  by  an  act  made  in  this 
session  of  parliament,  in  order  to  remove  doubts  and  question  which  had  arisen  upon  the  said  statute, 
whereby  great  suits  and  troubles  had  been  occasioned  to  many  owners  and  proprietors  of  mines.  This  act 
confirmed  the  possession  of  all  mines  of  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  lead,  to  the  owners  and  proprietors  of  the 
same,  notwithstanding  such  mines  might  be  pretended  or  claimed  to  be  royal  mines,  reserving  to  the  crown 
only  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the  ore  at  certain  rates.^ 

A  petition  of  the  retail  shopkeepers,  and  other  poor  persons,  without  Cripplegate,  London,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  house  of  commons  upon  the  29th  of  March.  It  stated,  that  the  most  part  of  the  farthings  and 
halfpence  then  current  was  in  the  hands  of  the  poor,  who  were  not  able  to  bear  the  loss  that  would  befall 
them  in  case  any  other  should  be  made,  and  due  care  should  not  be  taken  to  rechange  the  present  ones, 
which  wanted  three  or  four  pence  of  the  true  value  in  a  shilling;  and  therefore  they  prayed  that  the  house 
would  make  such  application  to  his  majesty,  as  that  in  case  there  should  be  new  farthings  the  said  farthings 
and  halfpence  might  be  rechanged  for  them.* 

This  was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  on  the  17th  of  April  reported  the  following  resolutions: 

1st.  That  the  present  tin  farthings  and  halfpence  not  being  of  the  intrinsic  value,  and  being  easy  to 
be  counterfeited,  are  an  obstruction  to  trade  and  a  great  grievance  to  the  subject. 

2dly.  That  the  farthings  and  halfpence  to  be  made  in  future  ought  to  be  made  of  English  metal,  and 
of  the  intrinsic  value,  and  to  be  coined  by  their  majesties  in  the  mint. 

3dly.   That  the  same  be  not  let  to  farm. 

4thly.  That  an  humble  address  be  made  to  their  majesties,  that  the  present  tin  farthings  and  halfpence, 
not  counterfeited,  be  exchanged  by  their  majesties. 

These  resolutions  were  agreed  to  by  the  house,  with  the  amendment  of  the  words  in  italics  in  the 
Second  resolution.^    And  an  address  to  the  same  purport  was  also  agreed  to.'' 

This  address  undoubtedly  influenced  the  crow-n  in  the  conditions  under  which  Sir  John  Heme  and 
others  received  a  grant  of  license  and  authority  to  make  halfpence  and  farthings  of  copper,  for  seven  years 
from  Midsummer  in  this  year. 

The  principal  terms  of  the  patent  were,  that  700  tons  should  be  coined  in  seven  years,  at  twenty-one 
pence  to  every  pound  weigiit,  with  a  remedy  of  two  farthings.  The  coins  to  be  of  the  best  English  copper, 
rolled  and  milled ;  and  tlie  patentees  were  to  exchange  200/.  per  week  of  tin  farthings  for  copper  farthings, 
to  any  person  who  should  bring  them,  and  to  melt  down  the  same  within  fourteen  days. 


'  SneUing's  Copper  Coinage,  p.  39. 
-  Commons  Journals,  vol.  xi.  p.  125. 
'  Statute  o  W.  and  M.  chap.  6. 

*  Commons  Journals,  vol.  %i.  p.  144.      At  p.  149  it  is  stated, 
tliat  a  bill  for  the  better  discovery  of  clippers  of  the  coin  passed 


upon  the  4th  of  April.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  did  not 
pass  the  lords,  as  it  does  not  appear  in  the  statute  book. 

^  Commons  Journals,  vol.  xi.  p.  163. 
«  Id.  p.  168. 
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For  these  privileges  they  were  to  pay  to  a  comptroller,  to  be  appointed  by  their  majesties  (who  appears 
to  have  been  Mr.  Corbet,  to  whom  the  former  patent  was  granted  in  1693),  200/.  per  aniiuin.i 

The  current  silver  coins  had  been  for  many  years  clipped  and  adulterated,  which  practices  were  of  late 
secretly  carried  on,  to  a  ruinous  extent,  by  a  combination  of  almost  all  persons  concerned  in  the  receipt  of 
money,  and  at  the  same  time  industriously  promoted  by  the  enemies  of  the  government. 

This  diminishing  and  counterfeiting  the  money  was  at  this  time  so  excessive,  that  what  was  good  silver 
was  worth  scarcely  one-half  of  its  current  value,  whilst  a  great  part  of  the  coins  was  only  iron,  brass,  or 
copper  plated,  and  some  no  more  than  washed  over. 

The  nation  suffered  most  severely  from  this  evil  in  its  consequences  to  trade,  and  the  government 
experienced  almost  equal  inconvenience  with  respect  to  its  supplies.  For  a  long  time  both  the  government 
and  the  people  had  beheld  their  specie  as  it  were  melting  away  before  their  eyes,  and  almost  every  man  was 
become,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  robber  of  the  public ;  for  he  who  neither  debased  nor  diminished,  yet 
either  hoarded  or  sold  what  fell  into  his  hands  undebased  or  undiminished.  Whilst  every  nation  in  Europe 
that  had  any  monied  or  commercial  connexions  with  England,  and  more  particularly  the  Dutch,-  drew  some 
advantage  from  the  irregular  state  to  which  the  coinage  was  reduced. 

The  time,  however,  was  now  come,  when  the  cure  of  these  disorders  could  be  no  longer  deferred,  and 
the  government  was  imperiously  called  upon  to  apply  strong  and  effectual  remedies. 

Mr.  Fleetwood,  afterward  bishop  of  Ely,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  a  public  alarm  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  nation,  from  the  supineness  with  which  those  nefarious  practices  had  been  so 
long  connived  at. 

In  a  sermon  upon  the  23d  chapter  of  Genesis,  verse  16th, ^  which  was  preached  before  the  lord  mayor 
at  Guildhall  chapel  on  the  Ifith  of  December,  he  pointed  out  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  debasing  of  the 
coins,  either  in  weight  or  fineness,  and  the  sinfulness  of  the  practice,  as  being  a  fraud  upon  every  person 
who  received  them  when  so  debased ;  although  those  who  practised  it  imagined  they  were  guilty  of  no  crime 
against  their  neighbour,  because  the  injury  of  no  particular  person  was  designed  by  them. 

He  also  predicted  the  calamities  which  would  ensue,  unless  a  speedy  remedy  should  be  applied  to  the 
evil;  namely,  that  the  time  must  come  when  the  money  would  be  no  longer  current  but  at  its  just  weight, 
when  the  common  people  would  be  convinced  of  what  they  could  not  at  that  time  understand,  or  would  not 
well  consider,  that  clippers  were  as  truly  thieves  and  robbers  as  those  whom  they  found  upon  the  highways, 
or  breaking  up  their  houses,  and  that  they  did  as  well  deserve  their  chains  and  halters.  "  And  who  can 
tell,"  said  he,  "  whether  every  single  person  must  not  bear  his  own  burden,  and  stand  to  the  loss  of  all  that 
is  wanting  of  due  weight,  of  all  the  money  that  he  is  master  of?  And  if  he  must,  the  cry  will  be  like  that 
of  Egypt,  loud  and  universal,  for  every  family  will  be  a  loser.  But  it  will  fall  severest  upon  the  poor,  who 
from  a  little  can  spare  none." 


'  Snellhig's  Cojiper  Coinage,  p.  39. 

'  The  writers  on  the  opposition  side  made  no  difficulty  to 
assert  that  the  remittances  for  the  charge  of  llie  war  every  year 
carried  out  of  the  kingdom  from  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  mil- 
lions of  money,  either  in  specie  or  bullion,  which  was  the  same 


whereas  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  allowed  43scheIIings  for 
a  pound  sterling,  they  gradually  lowered  that  consideration  to  28; 
that  a  great  part  of  our  base  coin  was  minted  in  Holland,  and  from 
thence  obtruded  upon  us ;  that  after  having  beat  down  the  value 
of  guineas  abroad  to   nineteen   shillings    sterling,   they  remitted 


thing;   that  all  this  wealth    not    only   centred  in    Holland,   but  [  them  to  England,   where  they  were  current  for  thirty;  that  all 

was  negotiated  there  a  thousand  ways  to  our  prejudice;  that  as  1  foreign  gold,  rising  in  value  in  exact  proportion  to  this  rise  upon 

our  coin  degenerated  from  bad  to  worse,  they  either  refused  to  guineas,  they  took  the  advantage  to  buy  up  our  grain  and  manu- 

take  it  at  all,  or  took  it  by  weight,  which  generally  reduced  the  '  factures  with  it,  and  thereby  enabled  themselves,  at  our  loss,  to 

value  to  hair  its  denomination  ;  that  the  heavy  part  of  it  they  first  ;  forestall  and  undersell  us  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe  ;  that  so 

clipped  as  close  as  possible,  and  then  remitted   it  hither  again,  long   ago    as    1691    Sir    Dudley    North    had   proposed   remedies, 

where  it  was  current  by  tale;  that  the  light  they  melted  down,  and  |  {Ralph's  Hislory  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  566].     It  will   be   easily 

debased  into  their  own  schellings,  which  became  the  currency  of  I  seen  that  a  great  deal  of  the  above  was  merely  party  representa- 

the  army,  and  by  which  they  had  all  the  profits  of  the  coinage,  I  tion,  and  that  in  many  of  the  instances  the  Dutch  only  took  a  fair 

etc.  ;  that  when  the  Bank  of  England,  in  virtue  of  a  clause  in  their  |  advantage  of  the  state  to  which  our  coinage  was  reduced.     The 

charter  for  that  purpose,  would  have  erected  a  mint  in  Flanders,  j  other  particulars,  it  is  probable,  were  much  exaggerated, 

in  order  to  secure  that  branch  of  profit  to  themselves,  the  Dutch  '  ^  "  And  Abraham  weiglied  to  Ephron   the  silver  which  he 

not  only  refused  to  grant  them  that  privilege  in  any  province  of  1  h>ad  named  in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Ileth,  four  hundred 

theirs,  but  also  prevailed  on  their  neighbours  to  refuse  it  too;  that  ■  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  merchant." 
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From  the  extent  to  which  the  clipping  had  been  carried,  which  he  estimated  at  nearly  one  half,  he  sus- 
pected that  covetousness,  as  well  as  luxury,  was  at  the  bottom  of  that  crime,  and  tliat  some  people  would 
grow  rich  thereby,  as  well  as  others  feed  their  vices  and  necessities;  "for,"  continued  he,  "  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  so  much  money  should  be  spent  by  those  poor  and  mean  wretches,  who  are  commonly 
discovered  to  live  by  this  unjust  and  wicked  practice:  the  sum  is  much  too  big  for  them;  and  one  cannot 
well  account  how  almost  all  the  old  silver  that  circulates  round  the  nation  should  come  into  these  clippers' 
hands  in  the  compass  of  a  few  years.''^ 

Queen  Mary  deceased  at  Kensington,  on  the  •28th  of  December;  after  which  event  the  king's  head  and 
style  only  were  placed  upon  the  coins,  and  the  interlinked  letters  w  and  m  on  the  reverse  were  omitted. 

Soon  afterwards  the  attention  of  parliament  was  directed  to  the  state  of  the  coins  by  Mr.  Montague, 
then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

1694-5.  The  first  step  that  was  taken  was  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  upon  the  8th  of  January,- 
to  receive  proposals  how  to  prevent  clipping  of  the  coin  for  the  future,  and  the  exportation  of  silver,  and  to 
report  the  same  to  tiie  house. ^ 

The  resolutions  of  the  committee  were  read  upon  the  12th  of  March,  and  were  as  follow: — 

1.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  clipping  the  silver  coin  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  future,  is  to  new  coin  the  same  into  milled  money. 

2.  That  one  million  is  a  sufEcient  sum  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  present  clipped  coins. 

3.  That  the  crown  and  half-crown,  hereafter  to  be  coined,  shall  be  of  the  present  weight  and  fineness. 

4.  That  the  crown  piece  shall  go  at  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  the  half-crown  at  two  shillings  and 
nine-pence. 

5.  That  the  present  milled  crown  and  half-crown  go  at  the  same  rate. 

6.  That  all  money  to  be  coined  under  the  denomination  of  the  half-crown,  shall  have  a  remedy  of  six- 
pence in  the  ounce. 

7.  That  for  as  much  of  the  present  coin  as  any  person  brings  into  the  mint,  he  shall  have  weight  for 
weight,  and  the  overplus  by  a  bill  or  ticket,  at  —  per  cent,  on  a  fund  to  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

8.  That  the  present  laws  against  clipping  be  enforced  by  some  additions. 

9.  That  all  persons,  whose  professions  require  such-like  tools  ov  engines  as  may  be  made  use  of  for 
coining  or  clipping,  be  obliged  to  register  their  names  and  places  of  abode ;  and  that  it  be  penal  on  such  as 
do  neglect  to  do  the  same. 


^  .Vr.  Fleetwood's  Sermon  against  Clipping,  pp.  17  and  19.  It 
was  printed,  by  desire  of  the  court,  in  quarto,  1694. 

^  Mr.  Lowndes  has  given  a  computation  of  the  common 
weight  of  a  hundred  pounds  by  tale,  in  ordinary  silver  money  of 
that  time,  taken  from  a  medium  of  the  bags,  weighed  at  the 
receipt  of  Exchequer  in  jNIay,  June,  and  July,  169o,  which  will 
shew,  in  some  degree,  bow  far  the  coins  were  then  diminished. 


No.  of 
Bags. 

What  they  ought 
to  weigh. 

Weight  at  tl 
Exchequer. 

e 

Deficiency. 

oz. 

dwt.  gr. 

oz. 

dwt. 

ST- 

oz. 

dwt.   gr. 

40 

15,483 

16     16 

8,095 

0 

0 

7,388 

11     J6 

74 

2a645 

1     20 

14,373 

5 

0 

14,271 

16      2 

133 

31,483 

14    22 

27,318 

0 

0 

24,165 

14      2 

120 

46.451 

10      0 

23,496 

15 

0 

22,954 

15      0 

105 

40,645 

1       6 

20.899 

15 

0      19,745 

6      6 

100 

38,709 

11     16 

19,588 

5 

0      19,121 

6     16 

572 

221,418 

16      8 

113,771 

5 

0 

107,647 

11     8 

[See  Essaiffor  the  Amendment  of  the  Silver  Coins,  p.  159]. 

*'  From  that  table,  it  appears  that  572  bags  containing  in  tale 

57.000/,,  and  which  should,  according  to  the  law  of  the  mint,  have 

weighed  2-21,418  of.  16  dwt.  8  grs.,  did   weigh  only  113,771  oz. 

5  dwt.    So  that  the  medium  of  the  weight  of  each  hundred  pounds 


was  only  198  oz.  18  dwt.,  instead  of  387  oz.  1  dwt.  22  qt.,  which 
the  same  should  have  weighed  ;  and  that  there  was  consequently 
upon  each  hundred  pounds,  at  a  medium,  a  deBciency  of  188  oz. 
3  dwt.  22  gr.  in  weight;  making  tlie  value  in  money  of  48/.  125.  4dL 
nearly.  And  again,  It  appeared  by  an  account  I  \i.e.  Mr.  Folkes] 
have  seen  of  Thomas  Neale,  esq.,  then  master  and  worker  of  the 
mini,  that  the  weight  of  790,860  lb.  1  oz.  19  gr.  coined  out  of  the 
clipped  silver  money  sent  in  from  the  Exchequer,  was  the  produce 
of  4,695,303/.  155.  2rf.  of  the  said  money  in  tale;  according  to 
which  account  there  was,  at  a  medium,  a  deficiency  upon  each 
hundred  pounds  of  the  said  money  of  184  oz.  18  dwt.  16  gr.  in 
weight,  making  the  value  in  money  of  47/.  15s.  lOd. 

"  But  if  the  money  was  so  much  deficient  at  a  medium,  some 
of  the  particular  pieces  must  have  been  yet  more  enormously 
diminished;  and  I  myself  [£.  e,  Mr.  Folkes]  have  seen  those  that 
wanted  full  three-fourths  of  their  lawful  weight.  M'hich  justifies 
what  I  have  heard  jocularly  said,  that  there  were  half-crowns  then 
current  in  payment  that  were  each  seven  shillings  and  sixpence 
too  light,  by  which  it  was  meant,  that  they  were  so  defective,  that 
one  of  thera,  being  put  into  the  balance,  wanted  the  addition  of 
three  more  of  the  same  sort  to  make  up  the  weight  of  232  troy 
grains  and  a  quarter,  which  is  nearly  that  of  one  undimiuisbed 
half  crown."    ]^Folk€Sy  p.  117,  note]. 

^  Commons  Journals,  vol.  xi.  p.  200- 
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10.  That  it  be  penal  on  all  such  persons  on  whom  clippings  are  found. 

11.  That  it  be  penal  on  all  such  persons  as  give  more  for  any  silver  coin  than  it  ought  to  go  for  by 
law. 

]i2.   That  no  presses,  such  as  are  used  for  coining,  be  in  any  other  place  than  his  majestj's  mint 

13.  That  it  be  penal  on  all  such  persons  as  shall  import  any  clipped  or  counterfeit  monev. 

14.  That  it  be  penal  on  any  person  to  export  English  bullion,  and  the  proof  to  lie  upon  the  exporter. 
And  that  it  be  penal  on  any  person  to  counterfeit  any  foreign  mark  on  bullion. 

Upon  these  resolutions  being  read,  it  was  resolved  that  the  house  would,  on  Saturday  morning  next, 
take  the  report  into  consideration. ^ 

These  resolutions  were  printed  in  the  votes  by  mistake,  though  they  were  not  considered  nor  agreed 
to  by  the  house;  and  therefore  it  was  ordered  that  in  the  votes  of  March  15th  notice  should  be  given  of  the 
mistake,  and  that  the  matter  thereof  remained  yet  to  be  determined  by  the  house. - 

On  the  18th  of  that  month,  the  lords  desired  the  concurrence  of  the  commons,  in  a  bill  which  they  had 
passed,  intituled,  An  act  to  prevent  the  counterfeiting  and  clipping  the  coin;^  which  the  commons  did,  after 
making  several  amendments,  to  which  the  lords  agreed.^ 

1693.  The  commons  also,  upon  the  SSth  of  the  same  month,  ordered  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  receive  proposals  for  preventing  the  clipping  of  the  silver  coin  of  the  kingdom,  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  following  Tuesday.^  But  it  was  not  brought  forward  on  that  day,  nor  at  any 
future  time,  although  several  different  days  were  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  reason  for  which  was, 
that  the  report  was  founded  upon  the  principle  of  a  reduction  of  the  standard,  which  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  was  determined  not  to  adopt,  and  he  at  last  carried  his  point  by  a  very  small  majority.'' 

The  act  to  prevent  counterfeiting  and  clipping  the  coin  of  the  kingdom  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  3d  of  May. 

It  began  with  stating,  as  the  cause  for  its  enactment,  that  it  was  manifest  that  of  late  years  the  current 
coin  of  the  kingdom  was  greatly  diminished  by  clipping,  rounding,  filing,  and  melting  the  same:  and  like- 
wise, that  many  false  and  counterfeit  coins  were  clipped  for  the  better  disguising  thereof;  and  that  it  was 
apparent  that  those  practices  were  very  much  occasioned  by  those  persons  who  drove  a  trade  of  exchanuino- 
broad  monej-  for  clipped  money,  and  by  other  arts  and  devices. 

It  was  therefore  enacted,  that,  after  the  first  day  of  May  in  the  year  1695,  no  person  or  persons  what- 
soever should  exchange,  lend,  sell,  borrow,  or  buy,  receive  or  paj^,  any  broad  silver  money,  or  silver  money 
undipped,  of  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  for  more  in  tale,  benefit,  profit,  or  advantage,  than  the  same  was 
coined  for,  and  ought  by  law  to  go  for,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  for  every  twenty  shillings 
so  exchanged,  etc.,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or  lesser  sum ;  one  moiety  thereof  to  his  majesty, 
and  the  other  moiety  to  the  person  who  should  sue  or  inform  for  the  same. 

That  no  person  should  presume  to  cast  ingots  or  bars  of  silver,  in  imitation  of  the  Spanish,  or  counter- 
feit any  of  the  Spanish  marks  thereon,  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  and  of  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

That  if  any  person  should  buy  or  sell,  and  knowingly  have  in  his  possession  any  clippings  or  filings  of 
the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom,  he  should  forfeit  the  same,  and  also  five  hundred  pounds,  and  should  be 
branded  in  the  right  cheek  with  a  hot  iron  with  the  letter  r,  and  suffer  imprisonment  until  payment  of  the 
said  five  hundred  pounds. 

That  no  molten  silver  should  be  exported  unless  first  marked  at  Goldsmiths'  hall;  nor  unless  a  certifi- 


*  Commons  Jountals,  vol.  xi.  p.  266. 

»  Id.  p.  273.  '  Id.  p.  276. 

*  Id.  pp.  312  aud  327. 


tions  essential  to  the  success  of  the  measures  lie  intended.  By 
bringing  however  the  same  propositions  repeatedly  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  house,  he  carried  them  at  last,  though   by  very 


*  Id.  p.  285.  j       small  majorities.      [Letter  to  the  Kin^  on  the  Cohis  of  the  Realms 

^  Lord  Liverpool  attributes  the  opposition  which  Mr.  3Ion-  !       p.   72].     This  last  circumstance  might  have  led  his  lordship  to 

tague  met  with,  in  carrying  this  measure  through  the  house,  to  |       suspect  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  urged  on  his  measures 

party  motives,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  kingdom  being  at  that  in  opposition  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  at  large,  and  carried 

time  divided  into  two  great  factions.    He  says  that  the  chancellor  them  at  last,  not  by  strength  of  argument,  but  by  the  exertion  of 

of  the  exchequer  lost  in  the  house  of  commons,  at  first,  many  ques-  influence. 
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cate  should  be  first  obtained,  uuder  the  hand  of  one  or  more  of  the  wardens  of  the  said  hall,  of  oath  havino- 
been  made  before  them  by  the  owner  thereof,  and  likewise  by  one  credible  witness,  that  the  same  was 
lawful  silver,  and  that  no  part  thereof  was  (before  the  same  was  molten)  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  nor 
clippings  thereof,  nor  plate  wrought  within  the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  wardens  should  have  power  to  seize 
and  detain  all  such  molten  silver,  offered  to  be  marked,  as  the  person  offering  should  not  prove  to  be  lawful 
silver,  by  his  or  her  oath,  and  the  oath  of  one  credible  witness ;  and  that  all  bullion,  not  so  stamped,  that 
should  be  shipped,  might  be  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  customs. 

That  no  broker,  not  being  a  trading  goldsmith  or  refiner  of  silver,  should  buy  or  sell  any  bullion  or 
molten  silver,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  for  six  months,  without  bail  or  mainprize. 

That  it  should  be  lawful  for  one  or  more  wardens  of  the  Goldsmiths'  company,  with  any  two  or  more  of 
the  court  of  assistants,  within  the  compass  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  without 
the  same,  to  enter  into  the  house,  etc.  of  any  person  suspected  to  be  guilty  of  buying  or  selling  unlawful 
bullion,  and  to  search  for  the  same ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  break  open  any  door,  etc.  And  if  the  per- 
sons so  searching  should  find  any  such  unlawful  bullion,  they  were  required  to  seize  both  it  and  the  person 
or  persons  in  whose  possession  it  should  be  found,  and  in  case  such  bullion  should  not  be  proved,  by  the  oath 
of  the  person  or  persons  in  whose  possession  it  was  found,  and  likewise  of  one  credible  witness,  not  to  be  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm  (before  it  was  molten),  nor  clippings  thereof,  that  then  such  person  or  persons 
should  be  committed  to  prison;  and  if,  upon  trial  on  an  indictment  for  melting  the  current  silver  coin  of  the 
realm,  he  or  they  should  not  prove,  by  the  oath  of  one  credible  witness  at  the  least,  that  the  same  was 
lawful  bullion,  and  for  want  of  such  proof  should  be  found  guilty  of  the  offence  contained  in  such  indict- 
ment, he  or  they  should  then  suffer  imprisonment  for  six  months,  without  bail  or  mainprize. 

That,  in  order  to  encourage  the  discovery  of  clippers  and  counterfeiters  of  the  coin,  a  reward  of  forty 
pounds  should  be  paid  upon  conviction  of  any  person  guilty  of  the  same,  or  of  bringing  into  the  kingdom 
any  clipped,  false,  or  counterfeit  coin. 

That  any  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  clipping,  etc.,  and  should  afterwards  discover  two  or  more 
persons  guilty  of  the  same,  should,  upon  their  conviction,  receive  his  majesty's  pardon. 

And  if  the  person  making  such  discovery  should  be  an  apprentice,  he  should  be  deemed,  and  was 
declared  to  be,  a  freeman,  and  should  and  might  exercise  any  lawful  trade,  etc.,  as  if  he  had  served  his 
full  apprenticeship. 

That,  in  case  of  the  seizure  of  any  bullion  shipped  for  exportation,  the  proof  whether  it  be  English  or 
foreign  bullion  should  lie  upon  the  owner,  claimer,  or  exporter  thereof. 

That  if  any  bullion,  allowed  by  the  act  to  be  exported,  should  be  entered  in  a  false  name,  the  whole  of 
it  should  be  forfeited. 

That  the  provisions  of  the  act  should  not  extend  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  such  bullion  as  should 
be  licensed  by  his  majesty,  provided  the  same  should  be  exported  before  the  1st  day  of  January,  1695,  and 
should  not  exceed  seven  hundred  thousand  ounces  of  silver,  to  be  applied  for  the  payment  of  his  majesty's 
forces.' 

This  act,  according  to  Burnet,  had  no  other  effect  but  to  alarm  the  nation,  and  to  sink  the  value  of  the 
money  in  exchange.  Guineas,  which  were  equal  in  value  to  twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpence  in  silver, 
rose  to  thirty  shillings ;  that  is  to  say,  thirty  shillings  sunk  to  twenty-one  shillings  and  sixpence."  AH  the 
perfect  and  undipped  silver  coins  were  hoarded,  and  appeared  no  more ;'  and  the  guineas  would  have  risen 
to  a  still  higher  rate,  if  the  officers  of  the  exchequer  and  the  receivers  of  the  public  revenue  had  not  refused 
to  receive  them  in  payment  at  the  increased  value.* 

That  clause  of  the  Scotish  statute  of  1686,  which  prescribed  the  trial  of  every  journey  of  coin  by  itself 


'  Statute  6  and  7  William  III.  cliap.  17. 

^  History  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p.  140.  '*  Tliis  public  dis- 
grace," he  says,  further,  *'put  on  our  coin,  when  the  evil  was  not 
cured,  was  in  effect  a  great  point  carried,  by  which  there  was  an 


opportunity  given  to  sink  the  credit  of  the  government  and  of  the 
public  funds." 

'  See  Lowndes,  p.  114. 

'  Draft  of  an  intended  Beport  on  the  State  of  the  Coins,  6y  the 
late  Lord  Liverpool. 
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distinctly,  was  repealed  in  the  fifth  session  of  the  first  parliament  of  king  William,  which  was  holden  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  9th  of  May  in  this  year,  and  the  assay  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  taking  and  making 
trial  of  any  one  or  more  single  journeys,  at  the  discretion  of  the  lords  of  council,  and  then  by  melting  all  the 
other  journeys  into  one  mass.' 

At  this  time,  it  seems  that  the  current  coins  of  Ireland  were  exported  in  great  quantities,  on  account 
of  the  rise  of  gold  and  silver  in  other  parts.  It  was  therefore  deemed  expedient  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
foreign  coins  then  current  in  that  kingdom,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  proclamation  upon  the  QQth  of 
May,  when  they  were  declared  to  be  current  at  the  following  rates,  viz. 


Gold. 

The  Spanish  or  French  pistole  . 
The  Spanish  or  French  half-pistole 


Silver. 

The  duccatoon        .         .         .         . 
The   half  and    quarter    in  propor- 
tion. 


Weight, 
dwt.     gr. 

Value. 
£.    s.    d. 

4       8- 

-110 

2       4- 

-     0  10     6 

20     16     —     0     6 


Silver. 

The  Mexico,  Sevil,  or  pillar  piece  of 
eight,  tlie  rix  dollar,  or  cross 
dollar,  and  all  other  dollars,  and 
the  French  Lewis    . 

The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 

The  old  Peru  piece  of  eight     . 

The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 

The  crusadoe  of  Portugal 

The  half  in  proportion. 


Weight, 
dwt.     gr. 


Value. 
£.    s.    a 


0     4   10 


10     20     —     0     3     6 


Two-pence  to  be  allowed  for  each  grain  deficient  in  the  weight  of  any  piece  of  gold,  and  three  half- 
pence for  each  half-pennyweight  wanting  in  any  piece  of  silver.  With  those  allowances  the  coins  were  to 
be  received  in  all  payments. 

The  proclamation  further  declared,  that  the  weights  then  in  use  in  that  kingdom,  by  virtue  of  a  pro- 
clamation issued  by  the  Earl  of  Arran,  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  bearing  date  the  6th  day  of  June  1683,  and 
no  other,  should  continue  to  be  used  for  the  weighing  of  all  the  several  sorts  of  coins  above  mentioned. - 

Although  no  mention  is  made  in  this  proclamation  of  the  value  of  English  gold  and  silver  coins,  yet 
Mr.  Simon  is  of  opinion,  that  from  this  time  may  be  dated  the  rise  of  their  value  in  Ireland ;  the  guinea  to 
twenty-six  shillings,  the  half-guinea  to  thirteen,  the  crown  to  five  shillings  and  ten-pence,  the  half-crown  to 
two  shillings  and  eleven-pence,  the  shilling  to  fourteen-pence,  and  the  sixpence  to  seven-pence.^ 

On  the  26th  of  November,  the  king's  speech  was  read  in  the  house  of  commons  by  the  Speaker.  In  it 
his  majesty  said:  "  I  must  likewise  take  notice  of  a  great  difficulty  M'e  lie  under  at  this  time,  by  reason  of 
the  ill  state  of  the  coin ;  the  redress  of  which  may  perhaps  prove  a  further  charge  to  the  nation  ;  but  this  is 
a  matter  of  so  general  concern,  and  of  so  very  great  importance,  that  I  have  thought  fit  to  leave  it  entirely 
to  the  consideration  of  my  parliament."* 

By  desire  of  the  lords,  a  conference  was  held  with  them,  upon  this  subject,  on  the  5th  of  December 
following.  When  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  commons  returned  to  the  house,  it  was  reported  that 
the  lords,  taking  into  consideration  the  ill  state  of  the  coin,  and  finding  the  mischiefs  arising  thereby  very 
grievous  and  general,  for  the  preventing  the  further  growth  of  so  great  an  evil,  and  towards  the  remedying 
of  it,  in  some  measure,  conceived  it  necessary  to  come  to  a  resolution  of  making  the  following  address,  to 
which  they  desired  the  concurrence  of  the  house  : — 

"  We  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  assembled  in  parliament,  having  taken  into  our  most  serious 
consideration  the  great  mischief  which  is  brought  upon  this  your  kingdom,  by  reason  that  the  coin  which 
passeth  in  payment  is  generally  clipped  ;  and  that  no  other  remedy  is  like  to  prove  effectual  for  preventing 
the  increase  of  this  evil,  but  to  make  clipping  unprofitable  for  the  future,  do  most  humbly  address  to  j'our 

majesty,  to  issue  out  your  royal  proclamation,  declaring,  that  from no  clipped  money  should 

pass,  in  any  payments,  as  the  current  coin  of  this  kingdom."' 

This  was  taken  into  consideration  on  the  following  day,  and  the  debate  was  adjourned.    The  committee 


'  Scots  ActSf  fifth  session  of  first  parliament  of  king  William, 
chap,  xvii.,  act  anenl  the  mint. 
'■^  Simon.    Appendix,  No.  xcv. 


Swio?i,  p.  67. 

Co7nmoiis  Journah,  vol.  xi.  p  339. 

/.;.  ibid.  p.  355. 
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of  the  whole  bouse,  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation,  then  proceeded  upon  the  matter  of  the 
coin,  and  of  a  fund  to  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  clipped  money.' 

The  resolutions'-  of  the  committee  were  reported  on  the  lOth  of  December,  viz. 

2.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  most  effectual  way  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mischiefs 
which  the  nation  suffers  by  the  currency  of  clipped  money,  is  to  recoin  the  same. 

3.  That  all  clipped  money  be  recoined  according  to  the  established  standard  of  the  mint,  both  as  to 
weight  and  fineness. 

4.  That  the  loss  of  such  clipped  money  as  is  silver  [*  and  coined  at  the  lawful  mints  of  this  kingdom^] 
shall  be  borne  by  the  public. 

5.  That  a  day,  or  days,  be  appointed,  after  which  no  [*  clipped  crowns  or  half-crowns],  [f  other  than 
such  as  are  milled],  be  allowed  in  payment,  or  to  pass;  except  only  to  the  collectors  and  receivers  of  his 
majesty's  revenues  and  taxes,  or  upon  loans,  or  payments  in  the  exchequer. 

6.  That  a  daj^,  or  days,  be  appointed,  after  which  [*  no  clipped  crowns  or  half-crowns],  [f  other  than 
such  as  are  milled],  shall  pass  in  any  payment  whatsoever. 

7.  That  all  such  crowns  and  half-crowns,  as  they  come  into  bis  majesty's  receipt,  be  recoined  into  milled 
money. 

8.  That  a  day,  or  days,  be  appointed,  after  which  no  money  clipped  within  the  ring  be  allowed  in  pay- 
ment, or  to  pass ;  except  only  to  the  collectors  and  receivers  of  his  majesty's  revenues  and  taxes,  or  upon 
loans,  or  payments  into  the  exchequer. 

9.  That  a  day,  or  days,  be  appointed,  after  which  no  money  clipped  within  the  ring  shall  pass  in  any 
payment  whatsoever. 

10.  That  a  day,  or  days,  shall  be  appointed  for  all  persons  to  bring  in  their  clipped  money,  to  be  re- 
coined into  milled  money ;  after  which  no  recompense  shall  be  made  for  the  same. 

11.  That  a  fund,  or  funds,  be  settled  for  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the  clipped  money. 

The  above  resolutions  were  then  passed  ;*  and  an  address  founded  upon  them,  and  varying  somewhat 
from  that  of  the  lords,  was  agreed  upon  the  14th  of  the  same  month. 

In  it  they  stated  to  his  majesty,  that  the  mcst  effectual  way  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil  of  clipped  money, 
was,  in  their  opinion,  to  prevent  the  currency  thereof,  as  soon  as  his  majesty  in  his  great  wisdom  should 
think  fit,  and  therefore  they  humbly  addressed  his  majesty  to  issue  out  his  royal  proclamation  in  the  terms 
of  the  5th,  6th,  8th,  and  9th  resolutions. * 

To  this  his  majesty  answered,  that  he  would  issue  his  proclamation  with  all  convenient  speed.<' 

This  was  done  upon  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  The  proclamation  first  recited  the  addresses  of  the 
two  houses,  and  then  declared,  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January  next,  no  clipped  crowns  nor  half- 
crowns  should  pass  in  any  payment,  except  only  to  the  collectors  and  receivers  of  the  king's  revenues  and 
taxes,  or  upon  loans,  or  payments  into  the  exchequer;  nor,  from  and  after  the  3d  of  February,  in  any  pay- 
ment whatsoever  in  London,  or  within  forty  miles  thereof:  and,  from  and  after  the  2-2d  of  February,  in  no 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  dominion  of  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  That  from  and 
after  the  13th  of  February,  no  shillings  clipped  within  the  ring  should  pass  in  any  payments,  except  to  col- 
lectors, etc.  as  aforesaid ;  and  from  and  after  March  the  2d,  in  no  payments  whatsoever.  From  and  after 
which  day  no  money  whatsoever,  clipped  within  the  ring,  should  pass  in  any  payment,  except  to  collectors, 
etc.  as  before ;  and  from  and  after  April  2d,  not  to  pass  in  any  payment  whatsoever.' 

On  the  16th  of  December,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  wearing  of  anv  gold  or 
silver  during  the  war.**     But  it  was  proceeded  with  no  further. 

A  resolution  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  which  it  had  been  referred  to  consider  of  ways 

'   Commons  Journah,  vol.  xi.  p.  356.  '  Commons  Journals,  vol.  \\.  p.  358. 

-  The  first  resolution  did  not  relate  to  the  coinage.  ^  Id.  p.  363. 

^  Before  these  resolutions  were  passed,  the  words  included  in  '  Id.  p.  364. 

brackets   with  •  prefixed   were   added,   and   those   with  f  were  '  Proclamation,  London  Gazette,  in  the  British  Museum, 

omitted.  »  Commons  Journals,  vol.  xi.  p.  364. 
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and  means  for  raising  a  fund,  or  funds,  for  suppling  the  deficiencies  of  the  clipped  money,  was  read  and 
aoreed  to  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  viz.  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  1,200,000/.  should  be  raised  for  that 
purpose ;  and  the  consideration  of  the  ways  and  means  for  raising  that  sum  was  referred  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  appointed  for  raising  the  supply  to  be  granted  to  his  majesty,  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  France.^ 

The  resolutions  of  that  committee  were  read  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  to  the  following  effect : — 
1.  That,  towards  raising  the  sum  of  1,200,000/.,  a  duty  be  laid  upon  all  dwelling-houses  except  cot- 


2.  That  the  said  duty  be  two  shillings  yearly  upon  each  house. 

.3.  That  every  house  having  ten  windows  do  pay  four  shillings  yearly,  over  and  above  the  said  two 
shillings. 

4.  That  every  house  having  twenty  windows  do  pay  eight  shillings  yearly,  over  and  above  the  said  two 
shillings. 

5.  That  the  said  duties  be  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  houses. 

These  resolutions  were  then  recommitted  to  the  said  committee  of  the  whole  house,-  and  on  the  mor- 
row were  again  read,  with  the  addition  of  the  following: — 

6th  Resolution.  That  the  said  duties  be  granted  to  his  majesty  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  and  no 
longer.'' 

An  act  was  passed  for  this  purpose,  nearly  in  the  words  of  the  resolutions,  to  commence  from  the  25th 
of  March  1696,  and  to  continue  during  the  said  term  of  seven  years.* 

These  resolutions,  as  well  as  the  foregoing  ones,  did  not  pass  the  house  without  considerable  debates. 

The  great  questions  to  be  decided  were,  whether  it  was  necessary  or  expedient  to  recoin  the  silver 
money ;  and,  if  that  were  so,  whether  the  old  standard  should  be  altered  or  retained. 

I  shall  give  an  abstract  of  the  arguments  which  were  offered  in  the  house  on  both  sides  of  these  very 
important  questions,^  before  I  state  the  acts  of  this  session  for  the  improvement  of  the  coin. 

Against  the  recoinage  it  was  said : 

That  this  was  no  fit  time  for  it,  while  the  nation  was  engaged  in  a  burthensome  and  doubtful  war,  by 
which  the  kingdom  had  already  greatly  suffered,  and  of  which  it  grew  every  day  more  sensible.  That 
therefore  the  people,  on  whose  good  affection  the  government  so  much  depended,  should  not  be  provoked 
by  fresh  grievances,  greater  than  they  had  yet  felt,  as  those  would  certainly  be  that  must  arise  from  the 
calling  in  the  silver  coin. 

That  if  this  were  done,  however  things  might  be  managed  and  accommodated  at  home,  it  were  impos- 
sible to  maintain  either  the  commerce  or  the  war  abroad ;  for  neither  the  merchant  could  be  paid  his  bill  of 
exchange,  nor  the  soldier  receive  his  subsistence.  That  this  was  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root,  and  to  dig  up 
the  foundation  of  the  government. 

That  if  this  design  were  prosecuted,  trade  must  stand  still  for  want  of  mutual  payments;  whence  such 
disorder  and  confusion  would  certainly  follow  as  would  discourage  aud  dishearten  the  people  in  the  highest 
measure,  if  not  drive  them  to  a  perfect  despair,  as  despair  would  to  the  most  terrible  extremities.  That 
therefore  the  recoining  the  money,  at  this  time,  was  by  no  means  to  be  attempted,  without  hazarding  all. 

In  answer  it  was  alleged,  by  those  of  a  contrary  opinion,  at  the  head  of  whom  appeared  Mr.  Charles 
Montague,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  the  mischief  would  be  fatal,  if  a  present  remedy  were  not 
found  out  and  applied. 

That,  by  reason  of  the  ill  state  of  the  coin,  the  exchange  abroad  was  infinitely  to  the  nation's  prejudice. 

That  the  supplies  that  were  raised  to  maintain  the  army  would  never  attain  their  end,  being  so  much 
diminished  and  devoured  by  the  unequal  exchange  and  exorbitant  premiums  before  they  reached  the  camp. 


'  Commons  Journals,  vol.  xi.  p.  364. 
»  Id.  p.  372. 
3  Id.  p.  374. 


*  Statute  7  and  8  William  III.  chap,  xviii.  s.  2. 
^  This  abstract  is  taken  from  Kennel's  compleat   History  of 
England. 
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Tliat  this  was  tlie  unhappy  cause  that  the  guineas  advanced  to  thirty  shillings,  and  foreign  gold  in  pro- 
portion.' 

That  therefore,  to  the  nation's  great  loss,  not  only  the  Dutch,  but  indeed  all  Europe,  sent  that  commo- 
dity to  this  market,  and  would  continue  to  do  so,  till  the  nation  should  be  impoverished  and  undone  by 
plenty  of  gold. 

That  we  must  exchange  for  their  gold  our  goods,  or  our  silver,  till  at  last  we  should  have  only  guineas 
to  trade  withal ;  which  nobody  could  think  our  neighbours  would  be  so  kind  as  to  receive  back  at  the  value 
they  were  here. 

That  therefore  the  disease  would  every  day  take  deeper  root,  infect  the  very  vitals  of  the  nation,  and, 
if  not  remedied,  would  soon  become  incurable. 

That  our  enemies  must  be  mightily  intimidated  by  so  great  an  action,  and  would  sooner  be  induced  to 
agree  to  honourable  terms  of  peace,  in  case  they  saw  us  able  to  surmount  this  difficulty,  by  the  retrieving 
the  ill  state  of  the  coin,  on  which  their  hopes  of  the  nation's  speedy  ruin  so  much  depended ;  and  that  it 
would  justly  create  a  mighty  esteem  abroad,  of  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  the  parliament  of  England, 
which  was  able  to  conquer  such  an  obstinate  and  almost  insuperable  evil,  in  such  a  juncture  of  affairs. 

By  tliese  arguments  the  parliament  was  determined  to  call  in  and  recoin  the  silver  money,  choosing 
rather  to  run  the  hazard  of  some  great  inconvenience  than,  by  a  longer  neglect,  to  expose  the  kingdom  to 
apparent  ruin. 

The  next  question,  whether  the  several  denominations  of  the  new  money  should  have  the  same  weight 
and  fineness  as  the  old,  was  thus  debated  : — 

Those  who  were  for  raising  the  standard  argued,  that  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  silver  bullion  was  ad- 
vanced to  six  shillings  and  three-pence,  and  therefore  the  standard  ought  to  be  raised  to  an  equality. 

That  the  raising  the  standard  would  prevent  the  exportation  of  our  coin,  and  the  melting  of  it  down, 
which  of  late  years  had  been  much  practised,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  it  would 
encourage  people  to  bring  in  their  plate  and  bullion  to  the  mint. 

The  court  party,  who  were  for  preserving  the  old  standard  inviolate,  urged — 

That  as  to  the  price  of  bullion,  now  raised  to  six  shillings  and  three-pence,  it  was  impossible  the  price 
of  silver  could  rise  and  fall  in  respect  of  itself,  but  the  alteration  of  the  value  of  bullion  was  merely  in  rela- 
tion to  diminished  money;  for  it  was  still  matter  of  fact,  that  with  five  shillings  and  two-pence  of  new 
milled  money  they  could  buy  an  ounce  of  bullion ;  whilst  those  w'ho  bought  it  with  clipped  pieces  paid  six 
shillings  and  three-pence. 

As  to  the  argument  of  preventing  the  exportation  of  money  by  raising  the  standard,  it  was  answered, 
that  there  was  no  possible  way  to  keep  our  money  at  home,  but  by  out-trading  our  neighbours ;  that  is,  by 
sending  them  more  commodities,  or  of  greater  value,  than  we  received  from  them." 

These  arguments  were,  in  fact,  borrowed  from  Mr.  Locke's  pamphlet  upon  the  subject,  who  founded 
his  reasoning  upon  the  assumed  dogma,  that  "  an  equal  quantity  of  silver  is  always  of  equal  value  to  an 
equal  quantity  of  silver."'  This  is  undeniably  true  in  every  instance  except  that  to  which  the  author  applied 
it,  namely,  to  the  coinage;  for,  as  the  money  was  fixed  at  five  shillings  and  two-pence  the  ounce,  by  law,  it 
was  impossible  that  it  should  be  at  all  times  of  the  same  value  as  an  equal  quantity  of  bullion,  which  must 
be  liable  to  perpetual  variations  of  price,  according  to  the  quantity,  and  the  demand  for  it,  in  the  market. 

By  such  arguments  as  the  above,  however,  or  possibly  by  those  more  prevailing  ones  which  Mr.  Mon- 
tague was  able  to  suggest  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  parliament  was  induced  to  form  the  resolutions  of  the 
10th  of  December;  the  most  important  of  which  was,  that  the  new  coins  should  be  made  according  to  the 
established  standard  of  the  mint,  both  as  to  w-eight  and  fineness. 


*  A  French  louis-d'or    was  at    this  time  worth    twenty-four 
shillings.      [^Ralph's  Hiitory  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  614]. 

'  Xennel's  compkat  History  of  England,  folio,  London,  1706, 
vol.  iii.  e.isy  solution. 


^  Locke's  further  Considerations  concerning  raising  the  Value 
ofiloneij,  16mo.  London,  1695,  p.  2.  Whether  Mr.  Locke  were 
unable  to  see  the  fallacy  of  this  dogma,  or  whether  he  actually  did 
see  it,  but  would  not  acknowledge  that  he  did,  is  a  question  of  no 
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The  proclamation  of  the  19th  of  December,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  the  clipped  money  should, 
until  a  certain  time,  be  received  on  account  of  his  majesty's  revenue,  appears  not  to  have  been  properly 
obeyed;  for,  on  the  2d  of  January  1695-6,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  (by  several 
collectors  of  the  aid,  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  within  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlesex), 
stating  that  Sir  Leonard  Robinson,  receiver-general  for  the  said  city  and  county,  had,  contrary  to  the  late 
proclamation,  and  to  the  great  loss  of  the  petitioners,  refused  to  receive  several  great  sums,  in  half-crowns  of 
true  sterling  money,  which  had  been  collected  by  them  upon  the  said  aid. 

A  humble  address  was,  in  consequence  of  this  petition,  presented  by  the  house  to  his  majesty,  begging 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  issue  his  royal  proclamation  to  require  the  receivers  and  collectors  of  his  aids 
and  revenues  to  receive  clipped  half-crowns,  and  other  clipped  silver,  being  sterling,  according  to  his  late 
proclamation.'  This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  4th  of  January,  by  a  proclamation  which  followed  nearly 
the  words  of  the  address." 

The  first  statute  which  was  made  for  the  regulation  of  the  coin  was  passed  in  that  session  which  began 
upon  the  asd  of  November  in  this  year,  and  was  entitled  "  An  act  for  remedying  the  ill  state  of  the  coin 
of  the  kingdom." 

It  enacted,  that,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February  1695,  the  present  commissioners  of  his  majesty's 
treasury,  or  any  one  or  more  of  them,  or  the  lord  high-treasurer,  should,  with  the  assistance  of  the  chamber- 
lains of  the  exchequer,  the  under-treasurer,  the  auditor  of  the  receipt,  the  clerk  of  the  pells,  and  the  deputy- 
chamberlains  there,  or  with  the  assistance  of  any  three  or  more  of  them,  and  in  the  presence  of  any  persons 
who  had  loans  owing  to  them  at  the  exchequer,  and  would  voluntarily  offer  themselves  to  be  present,  cause 
all  the  clipped  money,  being  sterling  silver,  or  being  silver  of  a  coarser  allay  than  the  standard,  then  actually 
remaining  in  the  king's  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  upon  the  account  of  taxes,  revenues,  loans,  or  otherwise, 
to  be  exactly  numbered  or  told,  and  to  be  also  carefully  weighed,  and  the  tale  and  weight  thereof  to  be  fairly 
entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  within  the  said  receipt,  whereunto  all  persons  concerned 
should  have  free  access,  at  all  seasonable  times,  without  fee  or  charge ;  and  should  thereupon  immediately 
cause  all  such  clipped  money  to  be  melted  down,  and  cast  into  ingots,  and  so  to  be  assayed  and  delivered  by 
weight  into  his  majesty's  mint  or  mints,  where  the  officers  were  required  to  receive  the  same,  by  indenture, 
to  be  there  immediately  refined,  or  otherwise  reduced  to  sterling,  and  to  be  coined  by  the  mill  and  press  into 
the  current  money  of  the  realm,  to  hold  such  weight  and  fineness  as  are  prescribed  hy  the  present  indenture  with 
his  mojesti/'s  master  and  worker  for  making  of  silver  monies  at  the  Tower  of  London  ;  and  tvitk  such  allowance, 
called  the  remedy,  as  is  given  to  the  master  hy  the  said  indenture :  which  weight  and  fineness  were  thereby  declared 
to  be,  and  shoidd  remain  to  be,  the  standard  of  and  for  the  laioful  silver  coin  of  the  kingdom  ;^  and  that  the  charge 
of  coining  should  not  exceed  fourteen-pence  upon  every  pound  weight  troy,  and  the  necessary  charge  of 
melting  and  refining. 

And  the  several  receivers-general,  etc.  etc.  were  required  to  receive  such  clipped  monies,  being  sterling 
silver,  or  of  a  coarser  allay  than  the  standard,  in  all  payments  on  account  of  his  majesty's  revenues,  etc.  at 
any  time  before  the  4th  of  May  in  the  year  1696,  at  the  same  rate  or  value  as  if  such  monies  were  undipped 
or  undiminished ;  and  should  not  refuse  any  piece  or  pieces  of  silver  money,  by  reason  or  pretence  of  their 
being  worse,  or  holding  more  allay  than  standard  silver,  so  as  such  pieces  should  not  evidently  appear  to  be 
made  of  copper  or  base  metal  plated  over  or  washed  with  silver  only. 

The  tellers  of  the  exchequer  were  also  authorized  to  receive  such  monies  for  loans,  except  there  should 
be  a  special  direction  to  the  contrary. 


'   Commons  Journals,  vol.  si.  p.  376. 

2  Id.  p.  379. 

'  This  clause,  which  absurdly  attempts  to  fix  the  standard  of 
the  silver  coins  for  ever,  the  baleful  effects  of  which  are  felt  most 
severely  at  this  time  [1810],  is  drawn  in  the  true  spirit  of  3Ir. 
Locke's  dictum,  that  *'  an  ounce  of  silver,  coined  or  not  coined,  is, 
and  eternally  will  be,  of  equal  value  to  any  other  ounce  of  silver." 


[iSAor/  Observations  on  a  printed  Paper,  intituled,  For  encouraging 
the  coining  Silver  Money  in  England,  p.  10.]  Lord  Liverpool  says, 
that  the  above  clause  is  not  printed  in  the  common  edition  of  the 
statutes.  [Letter  to  the  King,  p.  73,]  I  know  not  why  his  lordship 
selected  that  clause  only,  as  the  whole  statute  is  omitted  in  Run- 
nington's  edition. 

This  clause  was  repealed  in  the  j6  Geo.  111.  cap.  68- 
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And  it  was  further  enacted,  that  such  mints  as  his  majesty  should  erect  for  the  greater  ease  of  his 
subjects,  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  not  being  less  than  four,^  should  be  under  the  methods  and 
directions  prescribed  by  the  act. 

And  in  regard  that  such  coins  of  the  realm,  formerly  made  with  the  hammer,  and  not  by  the  mill  and 
press,  and  which  at  that  time  remained  whole  and  undipped,  would  still  be  most  liable  and  subject  to  the  per- 
nicious crime  of  clipping  and  rounding  by  wicked  persons,  who  regarded  their  own  unjust  lucre  more  than 
the  preservation  of  their  native  country  :  for  the  better  prevention  thereof  it  was  further  enacted,  that  every 
person  having  such  undipped  hammered  monies  in  his  possession,  should,  before  the  10th  day  of  February 
1695,  or  before  he  disposed  of  the  same,  cause  them  to  be  struck  through,  about  the  middle  of  every  piece, 
with  a  solid  punch  that  should  make  a  hole  without  diminishing  the  silver;  and  that  after  the  said  10th  day  of 
February  no  undipped  hammered  monies,  that  is,  as- it  is  explained  in  the  act,  such  pieces  as  had  both  rings, 
or  the  greatest  part  of  the  letters  appearing  thereon,  should  be  current,  unless  they  were  so  struck  through ; 
and  if  any  piece  struck  through  should  appear  afterwards  to  be  clipped,  no  person  should  tender  or  receive 
the  same  in  payment,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  as  much  as  the  clipped  monies  so  punched  through 
should  amount  to  in  tale,  to  be  recovered  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  where  such  money  should  be 
so  tendered  or  received. 

And  as  the  smaller  pieces  of  the  new  money  to  be  coined  would  be  most  useful  in  commerce,  it  was 
further  enacted,  that,  after  the  4th  day  of  February  1695,  at  least  forty  pounds'  weight  troy  in  every 
hundred  should  be  coined  into  shillings,  and  ten  pounds'  weight  troy  into  sixpences,  besides  the  other  coins 
which  the  master  of  the  mint  was  to  make  out  of  the  same,  pursuant  to  the  said  indenture  of  the  mint ;  and 
if  the  master  should  omit  so  to  do,  he  should  forfeit  for  every  such  oifence  twenty  pounds.^ 

And  it  was  provided  that  nothing  in  the  act  should  extend,  or  beconstrued  to  extend,  to  enforce  or 
oblige  the  melting  down,  or  re-coining,  or  to  prohibit  the  receiving  or  paying  of  sixpences,  being  of  sterling 
silver,  and  not  being  clipped  within  the  innermost  ring.' 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  express,  in  terms  sufficiently  forcible,  the  folly  which  pervades  every  clause 
relating  to  the  coin,  in  this  statute,  the  title  of  which  might  with  the  utmost  propriety  be  changed  to  "  An 
act  for  the  encouragement  of  clippers  and  counterfeiters."  To  them  a  time  was  given,  during  which  they 
were  certain  of  a  market  for  as  much  clipped  and  counterfeit  money  as  they  could  manufacture,  which  the 
receivers-general,  etc.  were  obliged  to  take,  as  if  it  were  of  full  weight;  whilst  a  strong  temptation  to 
diminish  the  coins  was  held  out  to  those  who  had  in  their  possession  money  undipped,  by  the  loose  wording  of 
that  clause  which  made  them  current  when  punched  through,  provided  they  had  the  greatest  part  of 
the  letters  undipped,  and  denounced  a  severe  penalty  if  the  coins  so  punched  should  not  precisely  answer  to 
that  description.  The  consequence  which  resulted  from  these  improvident  clauses  was  such  as  might  surely 
have  been  e;isily  foreseen — a  prodigious  increase  of  clipped  and  counterfeit  money,  to  the  loss,  as  Burnet 
says,  of  above  a  million.* 

A  plan  was  proposed  by  the  lord-keeper  Somers,  which,  with  some  little  modification,  would   have 


'  The  lords  objected  lo  the  establishment  of  so  many  mints, 
lest  the  art  of  coining  by  the  mill  should  be  discovered  through  the 
number  of  workmen  which  must  necessarily  be  employed,  and 
therefore  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  to  omit  the  words  "  not 
being  less  than  four;"  but  the  amendment  was, upon  a  conference, 
given  up  by  the  lords.     \Common5  Journals,  vol.  xi.  p.  387.] 

^  As  this  penalty  was  laid  wholly  upon  the  master,  whose  part 
was  only  to  deliver  clean  silver  plates  to  the  corporation  of  moneyers, 
from  which  they  were  to  make  and  mark  the  monies,  and  for 
which  they,  by  indenture,  were  to  have  nine-pence  halfpenny  per 
pound  weight  troy,  and  one  penny  per  pound  more  for  the  better 
and  more  esact  sizing  and  making  the  money,  it  was  thought  fit, 
at  a  subsequent  period  in  this  session,  to  enact  (for  the  more 
speedy  and  eSectual  coining  of  the  said  money  into  the  several 
species,  pursuant  to  the  above  act)  that,  if  the  moneyers,  being 


supplied  witii  sufficient  clean  silver  plates  by  the  master,  should 
refuse  or  neglect  to  make  and  mark  the  same  into  monies  of  the 
several  species  in  the  said  act  directed,  at  the  prices  aforesaid,  or 
should  not  employ  so  many  men  and  horses  as  should  be  sufficient 
to  keep  all  the  ten  mills  (when  furnished),  from  time  to  time,  in 
full  work,  for  twenty  hours  in  each  day,  it  should  and  might  be 
lawful  for  the  master  to  employ  as  many  other  persons,  and  as 
many  horses,  and  to  pay  them  for  performing  the  said  work,  as  he 
should  think  needful,  any  usage,  claim,  or  contract,  or  any  other 
matter,  which  should  or  might  be  pretended  by  the  said  moneyers, 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  [Stat,  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  30, 
sec  47.] 

'  Statute  7  and  8  W.  III.  ch.ip.  1. 

*  History  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 
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prevented  the  evil;  but  it  was  rejected,  and  tlie  provisions  of  the  statute  above  recited  were  adopted  in 

its  stead. 

He  proposed,  "  that  a  proclamation  should  be  prepared  with  such  secresy  as  to  be  published  over  all 
Eno-land  on  the  same  day,  ordering  money  to  pass  only  by  weight;  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  during  three 
or  four  days  after  the  proclamation,  all  persons  in  every  county,  that  had  money,  should  bring  it  in  to  be 
told  and  weio-hed;  and  the  ditference  was  to  be  registered,  and  the  money  to  be  sealed  up,  to  the  end  of  the 
time  o-iven,  and  then  to  be  restored  to  the  owners;  and  an  assurance  was  to  be  given,  that  this  deficiency 
inweio-ht  should  be  laid  before  the  parliament,  to  be  supplied  another  way,  and  to  be  allowed  to  them  in  the 
followino-  taxes.     But  though  the  king  liked  this  proposition,  yet  all  the  rest  of  the  council  were  against  it. 

"  They  said,  this  would  stop  the  circulation  of  money,  and  might  occasion  tumults  in  the  markets. 
Those  whose  money  was  to  be  thus  weighed  would  not  believe  that  the  difference  between  the  tale  and  the 
weio-ht  would  be  allowed  them,  and  so  might  grow  mutinous;  therefore  they  were  for  leaving  this  matter  to 
the  consideration  of  the  next  parliament.  So  this  proposition  was  laid  aside,  which  would  have  saved  the 
nation  above  a  million  of  money.  For  now,  as  all  people  believed  that  the  parliament  would  receive  all  the 
clipped  money  in  its  tale,  clipping  went  on,  and  became  more  visibly  scandalous  than  ever  it  had  been."' 

By  an  act  for  granting  to  his  majesty  an  aid  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  for  one  year,  for  carrying 
on  the  war  with  France,  it  was  provided  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  persons  who  should  be  assessed  by 
virtue  of  the  said  act  for  an}'  manors,  land,  etc.  at  any  time  before  the  4th  day  of  May  1696,  to  satisfy  and 
pav  to  the  respective  collectors  empowered  to  receive  the  first  quarterly  payment,  in  clipped  monies,  being- 
sterling  silver,  or  silver  worse  than  the  standard,  twice,  three  times,  or  four  times  as  much  as  should  be 
assessable  for  the  said  quarterly  payment  for  any  such  manors,  etc." 

On  the  13th  of  January,  complaint  was  made  to  the  house  of  the  scarcity  of  halfpence  and  farthings,  for 
some  time  past,  and  at  that  time,  and  that  the  patentees  did  make  the  same  of  base  copper,  and  refused  to 
deliver  out  any  but  for  milled  and  broad  undipped  money,  and  at  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  per  cent.,  and 
refused  to  exchange  tin  farthings.''  The  above  was  referred  to  a  committee,  whose  report  will  be  found 
under  the  5th  of  April  1696. 

A  motion  which  was  made  upon  the  21st  of  January,  for  taking  into  consideration  the  price  of  guineas, 
was  negatived,  upon  a  division.-'  But,  on  the  8th  of  the  next  month,  divers  merchants,  etc.  petitioned  the 
house,  and  stated  that,  by  the  artifice  of  brokers  and  others,  guineas  were  advanced  to  thirty  shillings,  and 
that  the  petitioners  could  not  get  money  for  their  goods  unless  they  received  them  at  that  rate ;  though  they 
could  not  pay  them  away  again  at  the  custom-house,  or  on  foreign  bills,  or  other  payments,  without  a  loss 
of  three,  four,  or  five  per  cent. 

That  great  quantities  of  guineas,  and  of  gold  to  be  coined  into  guineas,  were  imported  from  Holland 
and  other  parts,  which  stood  the  importers  in  about  twenty-two  shillings  a-piece ;  and  the  broad  and  milled 
money  was  melted  down,  and  sent  over  in  exchange  thereof,  at  a  profit  of  at  least  '23Z.  per  cent.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  several  graziers  and  others  petitioned,  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  against  the  fall 
of  the  price  of  guineas,  alleging,  that  for  almost  twelve  months  past  they  had  been  paid  in  guineas  at  thirty 
shillings  each,  for  want  of  current  silver,  and  that  a  sudden  fall  would  disable  them  from  supplying  the  city 
of  London,  and  parts  adjacent.^ 

A  third  petition,  from  several  merchants,  etc.  stated  that  the  rise  of  guineas  to  thirty  shillings,  on 
account  of  the  badness  of  the  silver  coins,  had  raised  gold  about  40  per  cent,  in  value  above  the  proportion 
of  gold  to  silver  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  On  which  account  great  quantities  of  gold  were  brought  in, 
and  the  silver  coins  carried  out,  and  in  consequence  the  petitioners  were  obliged  to  buy  silver  money  with 
their  guineas,  at  three,  four,  or  five  per  cent.  loss.  That  four  milled  crowns  and  two  weighty  shillings 
would  purchase  a  guinea  in  Holland;  on  which  account  the  milled  money  would  be  melted  down,  and 
carried  awav  as  fast  as  coined. 


'  Burnetts  Histtyry  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 
'  Statute  7  and  8  W.  III.  chap.  5. 
^  Commons  Joitrnah,  vol.  xi.  p.  368. 

VOL,  ir. 


*  Commntis 
»  Id.  p.  435. 
«  Id.  p.  44o. 


ns  Journals,  vol.  xi.  p.  400. 
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Another  petition,  also  from  divers  merchants,  etc.  represented,  that  through  the  unsettled  price  of 
guineas  they  had  of  late  been  imposed  upon  by  bankers  and  goldsmiths,  to  whom  they  had  been  compelled 
to  pay  them  at  under  twenty-nine  shillings  a-piece,  or  at  whatever  rate  they  pleased  to  take  them,  although 
the  petitioners  had  received  them,  and  must,  if  they  continue  to  trade,  receive,  at  thirty  shillings  a-piece,  or 
else  must  receive  no  money,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  and  badness  of  the  silver  coins.  And  therefore  they 
prayed  that  the  price  of  guineas  might  fall  gradually.^ 

All  these  petitions  were  severally  referred  to  the  consideration  of  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to 
which  the  bill  to  encourage  the  bringing  in  of  milled,  etc.  monies  was  committed. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  the  house  resolved,  that  no  guineas  should  pass,  in  any  payments,  at  above 
the  rate  of  eight-and-twenty  shillings."  And  they  were  lowered  still  further,  on  the  28th  of  that  month,  to 
twenty-six  shillings.^ 

On  this  second  resolution  was  founded  a  provision,  in  an  act  of  that  session,  for  preventing  the  further 
increase  of  the  rate  of  coined  gold,  and  the  mischiefs  which  might  thence  befal  the  realm  ;  by  which  it 
was  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  25th  of  March  1696,  no  person  should  receive,  etc.  any  guineas  at  any 
greater  or  higher  rate  than  twenty-six  shillings  for  every  guinea,  and  so  in  proportion  for  half-guineas, 
double  guineas,  and  five-pound  pieces,  on  pain  of  forfeiting,  for  every  offence,  double  the  value  of  the  gold 
so  received,  etc.,  and  also  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds ;  but  that  nothing  in  the  act  was  to  extend  or  be  con- 
strued to  compel  any  person  to  receive  any  guinea  or  guineas  at  the  said  rate  of  twenty-six  shillings.* 

And  by  a  clause  in  a  subsequent  act  of  the  same  session  the  current  value  was  still  further  reduced  to 
twenty-two  shillings,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  which  trade  had  sustained  from  the  uncertain  value  of 
coined  gold,  which  had  encouraged  certain  evil-disposed  persons  to  raise  and  fall  the  same,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  the  landed  men  of  the  kingdom.  The  reduction  was  to  take  place  from  and  after  the  10th  day  of 
April  1696.5 

In  this  session  an  act  was  passed  for  taking  off  the  obligation  and  encouragement  for  coining  guineas 
for  a  certain  time. 

It  recited  the  provision  of  the  act  for  encouraging  of  coinage,  made  in  the  18th  Charles  II.,  continued 
in  his  25th  year,  revived  in  the  1st  James  II.,  and  continued  by  an  act  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  last  par- 
liament, by  which  every  person  who  should  bring  bullion  of  gold  or  silver  to  the  mint,  to  be  coined,  was  to 
receive  weight  for  weight  in  standard  coins  ;  and  then  stated  that  great  quantities  of  gold  had  been  lately 
imported  from  foreign  parts,  and,  being  coined  here,  had  (on  occasion  of  the  present  ill  state  of  the  silver 
coins)  been  accepted  by  the  subjects  of  the  realm  at  very  high  and  unusual  rates  and  prices,  tending  to  the 
great  damage  and  loss  of  the  public;  the  continuance  of  which  practice  (unless  speedily  prevented)  would 
run  the  nation  vastly  in  debt  to  foreigners,  for  the  repayment  whereof  the  silver  monies  of  the  kingdom 
must  inevitably  be  exhausted,  on  terms  of  great  disadvantage;  therefore,  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of 
so  great  an  evil,  it  was  enacted  that,  from  and  after  the  2d  of  March  1695  until  the  1st  of  January  follow- 
ing, there  should  not  be  any  obligation  to  receive  into  his  majesty's  mints,  to  be  coined,  any  gold  whatsoever, 
nor  should  any  of  the  oflBcers  of  his  majesty's  mints  be  obliged  to  coin  any  gold  within  the  time  aforesaid 
for  any  person  whatsoever.'' 

That  the  duties  upon  wine,  etc.  leviable  and  payable  by  the  act  for  encouraging  the  coinage  should  be 
applied  entirely  towards  the  encouragement  of  the  silver  coinage  during  the  said  time. 


'  Comtnons  Jottniah,  vol.  xi.  p.  446. 
'  Id.  p.  451. 
'  Id.  p.  476. 

♦  Statute  7  and  8  W.  III.  chap.  10,  s.  18. 

*  ]d.  chap.  19,  s.  12. 

^  This  provision  will  appear  to  have  been  highly  necessary, 
from  an  account  which  was  delivered  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
bouse  of  commons,  in  February  1695-6,  by  Mr,  Neale,  the  master 
of  the  mint.     He  slated  that  from  Lady-day  immediately  preced- 


ing, 721,800  guineas  had  been  coined  in  the  Tower  of  London  for 
divers  persons ;  amongst  which  were, 

Peter  Floyer 139,752  guineas. 

John  Mousley  3 

Royal  African  Company 21,389 

Lord  Lucas  115 

Countess  of  Northampton 21 

Sir  Francis  Child 41,819 

Richard  Howe 18,181 

IComnwns  Journals,  vol.  xi.  pp-  447  and  453]. 
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That  nevertheless  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Royal  African  Company  of  England  to  bring  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  to  be  coined,  during  the  said  time,  the  gold  by  them  imported;  the  husband  of  the  said  company 
first  making  oath  before  the  warden,  comptroller,  or  master-worker  of  the  mint,  that  the  said  gold  was  by 
the  company  imported  in  return  for  goods  sent  to  Africa,  and  on  no  other  account:  which  gold  should  be 
received  by  the  officers  of  the  mint,  and  coined  into  half-guineas,  in  like  manner  as  before  the  act 

And  "as  the  importation  of  guineas  or  half-guineas  might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom,  at  that 
juncture,  it  was  therefore  forbidden,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture.^ 

In  order  to  furnish  the  mint  with  a  supply  of  bullion,  an  act  was  passed,  intituled  "  An  act  to  encou- 
rage the  bringing  plate  into  the  mint  to  be  coined,  and  for  the  further  remedying  the  ill  state  of  the  coin  of 
the  kingdom ;"  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  all  persons  who  should  bring  wrought  plate,  etc.  to  the  mint 
to  be  coined,  should  receive  sixpence  an  ounce  as  a  reward. 

And  to  prevent  the  waste  of  silver,  in  wrought  plate,  it  was  further  enacted,  that  after  the  4th  of  May 
1696,  no  person  keeping  any  inn,  tavern,  alehouse,  or  victualling-house,  or  selling  wine,  ale,  etc.  by  retail, 
should  publicly  use,  or  expose  to  be  used,  in  the-  house,  any  wrought  or  manufactured  plate  whatsoever,  or 
any  utensil  or  vessel  thereof  (except  spoons),  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  same,  or  the  full  value 

thereof. 

And  as  the  difficulty  of  being  provided  with  fit  tools  and  instruments  was  thought  to  be  the  greatest 
security  against  counterfeiting  the  new  intended  coins,  it  was  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever  (other  than  the  officers  of  his  majesty's  mint)  who  had,  or  should  have,  in  his  or  their  possession 
before  the  1st  of  March  1695,  any  press  that  might  be  made  use  of  for  coinage,  would  bring  the  same  to 
the  officers  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London  on  or  before  the  3d  day  of  May  1696,  every  such  person 
should  receive  the  full  value  which  the  said  press  first  cost,  and  the  charge  of  carriage ;  and  if  at  any  time 
after  the  said  .3d  day  of  May,  any  press  for  coinage  should  be  found  in  the  custody  of  any  person  whatso- 
ever (other  than  the  officers  of  his  majesty's  mint),  such  press  should  be  seized  for  his  majesty's  use ;  and 
the  person  in  whose  custody  it  was  found  should  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

And  it  was  further  enacted,  that  no  molten  silver  or  bullion  should  be  shipped,  after  the  last  day  of 
March  1696,  without  a  certificate  from  the  court  of  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  that  oath  had 
been  made  by  the  owners  thereof,  and  likewise  by  two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  that  the  same  was  foreign 
bullion,  and  not,  before  it  was  molten,  the  coin  of  the  realm,  nor  clippings  thereof,  nor  plate  wrought  within 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  any  bullion,  shipped  without  such  certificate,  should  be  seized  and  forfeited,  and  that 
the  owners  should  forfeit  likewise  double  the  value  of  such  bullion,  and  the  captain  or  master  of  the  ship 
who  should  knowingly  permit  the  same  to  be  shipped,  should  forfeit  two  hundred  pounds.  In  case  of  such 
seizure,  the  proof  whether  such  bullion  were  foreign  to  lie  on  the  owner  thereof. 

That  the  act  should  not  extend  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  bullion  licensed  by  his  majesty,  provided 
the  same  should  be  exported  before  the  last  day  of  January  1696,  and  not  exceed  in  value  200,000/.,  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  his  majesty's  forces.  _ 

And  to  the  end  the  subject,  after  so  great  a  contribution  and  charge  for  making  good  the  deficiency  of 
clipped  money,  should  not  remain  under  any  part  of  the  mischiefs  which  the  currency  ot  such  money  would 
occasion,  it  was  further  enacted,  that  whoever  should,  after  the  4th  day  of  May  1696,  receive  any  such  clipped 
money,  otherwise  than  according  to  the  act  for  remedving  the  ill  state  of  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  as  if  it 
were  lawful  money,  should  forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  silver  so  received. 

And  as  the  uncertain  value  of  coined  gold  had  been  highly  prejudicial  to  trade,  and  an  encouragement 
to  certain  evil-disposed  persons  to  raise  and  fall  the  same,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  landed  men  of  the 
kingdom,  it  was  therefore  enacted,  that,  after  the  10th  of  April  1696,  no  person  should  utter  or  receive  the 
guinea  at  any  higher  or  greater  rate  or  value  than  two-and-twenty  shillings,  and  so  proportionably  for  every 
greater  or  lesser  piece  of  coined  gold,  and  that  whoever  should  offend  therein  should  incur  the  penalties  and 
forfeitures  of  the  statute  made  in  the  same  parliament,  chapter  10,  s.  18.- 

'   Statute  7  and  8  W.  III.  chap.  13.  I       commons  tbe  following  amendments  were  offered,  but  not  received: 

'  Ibid.  c.  19.     Whilst  the  bill  was  in  its  progress  through  the       |  1st.  That  no  person  shall  keep  a  6atting-mill,  but  what  shall 
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It  was  afterwards  found  to  be  expedient  to  modify  the  first  clause  in  that  statute,  and  to  enact  that, 
after  the  4th  of  May  1696,  and  before  the  4th  of  November  next  following,  proof  should  be  made  at  the 
time  of  bringing  wrought  plate  to  the  mint,  by  the  oath  either  of  the  owner  or  of  some  other  credible 
person,  before  the  master  of  the  mint  or  his  deputy,  that  such  plate  was  actually,  before  the  25th  of  March 
1696,  wrought  plate,  vessel,  or  manufacture,  otherwise  the  person  bringing  it  to  the  mint  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  the  reward  of  sixpence  per  ounce.  And  if  any  person  should,  in  order  to  obtain  the  reward,  bring 
into  the  mint  plate  wrought  after  that  time,  then  the  same  should  be  forfeited  to  any  person  who  should  sue 
for  the  same.' 

The  parliament  met  on  the  20th  of  October,  when  the  king  in  his  speech  first  noticed  the  difficulties 
which  had  arisen  upon  the  recoinage  of  the  money,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  considering  whether 
there  did  not  still  remain  some  inconveniences  relatingr  to  the  coin  which  ouffht  to  be  remedied.- 

The  committee  of  the  whole  house,  to  which  it  was  referred  to  consider  that  part  of  his  majesty's 
speech  which  related  to  the  coin,  reported  their  resolutions  upon  the  28th,  on  which  was  founded  the  act  of 
this  session  for  remedying  the  ill  state  of  the  coin. 

The  price  of  guineas  being  reduced  nearly  to  the  standard,  and  several  persons  being  desirous  to  coin 
gold,  and  also  to  import  great  quantities  of  guineas  and  half  guineas,  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  the  act  for  taking  off  the  obligation  and  encouragement  of  coining  guineas 
was  repealed,  and  the  officers  of  the  mint  were  ordered,  on  or  before  the  10th  of  November  1696,  to  pre- 
pare and  set  apart  one  or  more  mill  or  mills,  etc.  etc.  to  be  in  the  first  place  employed  in  the  coinage  of 
gold,  which  should  be  brought  thither  by  any  person,  native  or  foreigner,  according  to  the  statute  of  the 
18th  of  Charles  11.^ 

This  act  was  passed  in  consequence  of  an  application  from  some  merchants  to  the  lords  justices,  the 
king  then  being  abroad,  for  leave  to  coin  at  the  mint,  at  their  own  expense,  certain  quantities  of  gold  which 
they  could  not  then  with  convenience  export.^  This  petition  was  granted  for  a  limited  time ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  taught  their  lordships  that  a  profit  was  to  be  made  by  the  coinage  of  gold,  which  was  accordingly 
authorized  by  the  above  statute. 

Another  act  for  the  further  remedying  the  ill  state  of  the  coin  of  the  kingdom  was  also  passed. 

It  stated,  that  great  mischiefs  and  inconveniences  had  fallen  upon  this  kingdom  by  the  frequent  coun- 
terfeiting, clipping,  and  other  unlawful  diminishing  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom ;  for  the  remedying 
whereof  for  the  future,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  all  the  hammered  silver  coin  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
recoined  by  the  mill  and  press,  which  would  be  the  less  subject  to  those  pernicious  and  destructive  methods  of 
clipping  and  counterfeiting ;  and  that  in  the  meantime,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  further  clipping  such  hammered 
money,  the  same  should  not  be  current  in  payment,  otherwise  than  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act ; 
for  the  encouragement,  therefore,  of  all  persons  to  bring  in  their  hammered  silver  money  to  his  majesty's 
mints  to  be  recoined,  it  was  enacted,  that  all  such  hammered  silver  money,  clipped  or  undipped,  as  should 
be  brought  in,  after  the  4th  day  of  November  1696,  and  before  the  1st  day  of  July  1697,  to  any  of  his 
majesty's  mints,  should  be  there  received,  by  his  majesty's  officers,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  and  four-pence 
per  ounce  tro)'. 

That  all  such  hammered  silver  coins  should  be  taken  by  all  his  majesty's  receiv^ers,  etc.  in  discharge  of 
any  aids,  taxes,  etc.  at  any  time  between  the  14th  day  of  November  1696,  and  the  1st  day  of  February  next 
ensuing,  as  to  loans,  and  ail  arrears  of  aids,  taxes,  or  revenues  due  before  the  said  1st  of  February,  and  as  to 


be  appointed,  in  some  public  place,  by  the  wardens  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' company. 

2d.  That  any  receiver-general  may  receive,  by  way  of  loan 
to  his  majesty,  any  sum  of  clipped  money,  and  give  a  certi- 
ficate for  the  same;  upon  delivery  of  which  into  the  exchequer, 
such  person  shall  have  a  tally  struck  for  the  sum  so  lent,  with 
interest. 

3d.  That  the  act  shall  not  extend  to  two  presses,  used  only 
for  the  stamping  of  pewter,  at  Wigan  in  Lancasliire,  so  as  the  same 


be  set  and  used  in  some  public  place.    [Commons  Journals,  vol.  xi. 

p.  525]. 

'  Statute  7  and  8  W.  III.  chap.  31.  From  the  original 
printed  copy.      It  is  not  in  the  statutes  at  large. 

^  Commons  Journals,  vol.  xi.  p.  566. 

'  Statute  8  W.  III.  chap.  1.  By  the  title  of  an  act  for  im- 
porting and  coining  guineas  and  half-guineas. 

«  Folkes,  p.  128. 
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all  future  taxes,  etc.  to  the  1st  day  of  June  next  ensuing,  at  tlie  rate  of  five  shillings  and  eight-pence  the 
ounce. 

That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  December  1696,  no  hammered  coin  should  be  current  in  any 
paj-ment  whatsoever,  otherwise  than  by  weight,  after  the  rate  of  five  shillings  and  two-pence  for  every  ounce. 

That  all  the  hammered  money  brought  into  the  exchequer  should  be  melted  down,  and  delivered  into 
his  majesty's  mint  or  mints,  to  be  there  reduced  to  sterling,  and  coined  by  the  mill  and  press  into  the  lawful 
coins  of  the  realm,  and  that  all  the  money  received  at  five  shillings  and  eight-pence  an  ounce,  on  account  of 
taxes,  etc.  should  be  carried  to  the  next  adjacent  mint,  in  order  to  be  re-coined,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
brought  into  the  exchequer  until  it  had  been  re-coined.' 

Bv  an  act  which  granted  an  aid  to  his  majesty,  as  well  by  a  land-tax  as  by  several  subsidies,  and  other 
duties  payable  for  one  year,  it  was  amongst  other  things  enacted  (to  the  end  that  the  hammered  silver, 
which  by  the  preceding  act  was  to  be  current  after  the  1st  day  of  December  1696,  by  weight  only,  at  five 
shillings  and  two-pence  an  ounce,  might  be  current  in  all  payments  at  that  rate)  that  from  and  after  the  1st 
day  of  February  1696,  the  tender  of  all  such  hammered  silver  money  (except  in  such  payments  where  the 
same  was  by  the  said  act  directed  to  be  received  at  a  greater  value)  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  and  two- 
pence for  every  ounce,  should  be  a  good  and  sufiicient  tender,  and  the  refusal  thereof  should  be  adjudged 
the  refusal  of  the  lawful  coins  of  the  realm.- 

That  his  majesty  might  be  enabled  to  pay  as  well  the  abovementioned  allowance  of  five  shillings 
and  four-pence  an  ounce,  as  the  deficiencies  of  the  loans  made  or  to  be  made  in  hammered  monies  occasioned 
by  the  re-coining  thereof,  and  also  the  allowance  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  should  bring  in 
wrought  plate  to  be  coined,  and  for  bearing  the  waste  and  charges  of  coining  the  said  hammered  mone  y  and 
plate,  several  duties  were  granted  upon  papers,  vellum,  and  parchment,  for  two  years,  from  the  1st  of 
March  1696. 

The  same  act  contained  several  regulations  for  the  due  receiving  the  hammered  silver  money  at  his 
majesty's  mints,  and  for  satisfying  the  owners  thereof  according  to  the  rates  established  in  the  former  act.^ 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  plate  was  not  brought  into  the  mint  so  readily  as  was  expected,  or  as  the 
necessity  of  the  state  required,  which  made  it  necessary  to  pass  another  act  for  the  better  encouragement  of 
such  persons  as  had  or  should  have  any  kind  of  wrought  plate,  to  bring  the  same  to  be  coined  into  the 
lawful  coins  of  the  realm ;  to  the  end  that  the  species  of  money  might  be  increased,  for  the  advantage  of 
commerce,  and  other  public  affairs. 

By  that  statute  it  was  enacted,  that  whoever  should  bring  wrought  plate  to  be  coined,  between  the  1st 
day  of  January  1696  and  the  4th  of  November  1697,  should  receive  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings 
and  four- pence  for  every  ounce;  and  that  the  master  and  worker  of  his  majesty's  mints,  and  all  other  persons 
authorized  to  receive  the  same,  should  take,  as  sterling  silver,  all  such  wrought  plate  as  should  plainly  appear 
to  have  thereupon  the  mark  commonly  used  at  the  Goldsmiths'-hall,  besides  the  workman's  mark,  and  reckon 
it  the  price  above  mentioned,  without  tarrying  till  it  should  be  melted  and  assayed.  And  in  case  the  plate 
should  not  have  the  said  marks  thereupon,  that  then  it  should  be  at  the  choice  of  the  owner  thereof,  either  to 
have  the  quantity  of  sterling  silver  contained  therein  (according  to  which  the  said  rate  was  to  be  allowed) 
determined  by  the  master  of  the  mint,  or  by  any  other  person  authorized  to  receive  the  same,  who  should 
declare  the  said  quantity  of  sterling  silver  upon  his  oath,*  according  to  his  best  skill  and  judgment;  or  if  the 
said  owner  should  not  be  willing  that  the  master  of  the  mint,  etc.  should  so  determine,  or  should  forthwith, 
after  such  determination  made,  declare  him  or  herself  injured  thereby,  that  then  the  said  plate  should  be 
forthwith  melted  and  assayed,  and  allowance  be  made,  after  the  said  rate  of  five  shillings  and  four-pence  an 
ounce,  for  the  sterling  silver  which  should  be  fomid  therein. 

ITiat  the  names  of  the  owners,  and  the  weight  and  value  of  their  plate,  should  be  entered  in  books  for 
that  purpose;  and  that  the  plate  should  be  carried  every  seven  days  to  the  nearest  mint. 

That  the  master  of  every  mint  should,  once  in  fourteen  days,  affix,  in  some  public  place,  a  particular 

'  Statute  8  W.  III.  chap.  2.  I  *  This  oath  the  act  required  them  to  take  before  they  inter- 

'  Statute  Sand  9  W.  III.  chap.  6.  •  Id.  chap.  7.  I       meddled  in  receiving  any  plate. 
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account  of  the  plate  brought  in  to  be  coined,  of  how  much  had  been  actually  coined,  and  of  the  quantity 
then  remaining  in  the  mint,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  twenty  pounds. 

That  all  the  wrought  plate,  with  the  proper  marks  thereon,  should  be  received  as  sterling  silver,  without 
any  deduction  for  solder,  unless  for  such  as  should  be  in  any  hollow  part  of  the  said  plate. 

And  whereas  it  might  reasonably  be  suspected,  that  part  of  the  silver  coins  of  the  realm  had  been,  by 
persons  regarding  their  own  private  gain  more  than  the  public  good,  molten  and  converted  into  vessels  of 
silver  or  other  manufactured  plate,  which  crime  had  been  the  more  easily  perpetrated  by  them,  in  regard  the 
goldsmiths  or  others,  workers  of  plate,  by  the  former  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  were  not  obliged 
to  make  their  plate  of  finer  silver  than  the  sterling  or  standard,  ordained  for  the  monies  of  the  realm  :  it  was 
therefore  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  March  1697,  no  silver  plate  should  be 
made  of  less  fineness  than  that  of  eleven  ounces,  and  ten  pennyweights  of  fine  silver  in  every  pound  troy, 
and  that  no  silver  vessels,  etc.  etc.  made  after  that  time,  should  be  put  to  sale  until  such  vessels,  etc.  should 
be  marked,  except  silver  wire,  or  such  things  as,  in  respect  of  their  smallness,  were  incapable  of  receiving  a 
mark.  That  the  marks  should  be  that  of  the  worker,  to  be  expressed  by  the  two  first  letters  of  his  sirname, 
the  marks  of  the  mystery  or  craft  of  the  goldsmiths,  which  instead  of  the  leopard's  head  and  the  lion,  should 
be  for  this  plate  the  figure  of  a  lion's  head  erased,  and  the  figure  of  a  woman,  commonly  called  Britannia, 
and  a  distinct  variable  mark  to  be  used  by  the  warden  of  the  said  mystery,  to  denote  the  year  in  which  such 
plate  was  made;  and  that  those  marks  should  be  affixed  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  all  silver  vessels,  etc.  that 
should  be  exposed  to  sale,  etc.  without  them. 

And  if  any  goldsmith,  etc.  should,  after  the  said  five  and  twentieth  day  of  March,  make  any  silver 
vessels,  etc.  contrary  to  the  act,  and  the  same  should  be  allowed  for  good  by  the  wardens  or  masters  of  the 
said  mystery,  or  by  others  employed  for  them,  and  if  in  the  same  should  be  found  any  falsehood  or  deceit, 
then  the  said  wardens,  etc.  should  forfeit  the  value  of  the  plate  so  deceitfully  marked. 

The  act  further  provided,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  pay  the  collectors  of  the  aids  and 
land-tax,  etc.  in  wrought  plate,  having  the  hall-mark,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  and  four-pence  the  ounce, 
at  any  time  before  the  1st  day  of  June  1697. 

And  it  enacted,  that  all  such  hammered  money  as  was  made  current  in  payments  at  the  rate  of  five 
shillings  and  two-pence  an  ounce,  and  all  such  plate  as  the  act  authorized  to  be  received  at  the  rate  of  five 
shillings  and  four-pence  an  ounce,  that  should  be  brought  into  his  majesty's  exchequer,  should  be  melted 
down,  and  coined  into  new  money.^ 

On  the  6th  of  April,  the  committee,  to  whom  the  matter  of  the  complaint  touching  halfpence  and 
farthings  was  referred,  on  the  13th  of  January  1695-6,  made  their  report;  and  the  following  resolutions, 
which  they  had  agreed  upon,  were  read. 

1st.  That  upon  examination  of  the  complaint  made  against  the  patentees  for  making  copper  halfpence 
and  farthings,  the  committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  said  patentees  have  made  the  said  farthings  and  half- 
pence of  good  copper,  according  to  the  direction  of  their  patent. 

2d.  That  they  have  exchanged  and  delivered  out  copper  halfpence  and  farthings,  for  gold  and  current 
silver  money,  at  the  common  value,  without  any  further  recompense. 

3d.  That  they  have  exchanged  200/.  a-week  of  tin  farthings  and  halfpence,  for  2007.  of  the  like  value  in 
copper  halfpence  and  farthings,  pursuant  to  their  said  patent. 

To  these  resolutions  the  house  agreed. 

From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dockwra,  a  member  of  the  copper  company  which  furnished  the  copper,  it 
appeared  that  the  copper  used  was  English,  so  fine  that  it  would  make  wire  very  nearly  as  fine  as  the 
Swedish  copper.     That  they  had  formerly  paid  100/.  a  ton  for  it,  but  now  120/. 

Mr.  Davis,  the  roller  and  cutter,  said,  that  all  the  copper  farthings  that  are  rolled  are  worth  120/.  per 
ton;  and  that  the  copper  must  be  fine,  or  it  will  not  roll,  and  cannot  say  anything  to  such  as  are  cast;  but 
that  the  patentees  pay  five-pence  a  pound  weight  for  making  either. 

Mr.  Rotier  said,  he  takes  casting  of  copper  blanks  for  halfpence  and  farthings  to  be  the  most  proper 

'  Statute  8  and  9  W.  III.  chap.  8. 
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way  of  making  them;  for  that  they  can  cast  much  faster  than  roll ;  and  one  pair  of  dies  for  casting  will  last 
longer  than  three  pair  of  dies  for  the  roll;^  and  believes  the  cast  farthings  to  be  as  fine,  and  better  coloured 
copper,  than  those  that  are  rolled. 

Thomas  Pendleton,  bookkeeper  of  the  mint,  said,  that  the  blanks  for  farthings  cast,  and  those  rolled, 
are  undoubtedly  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness.  That  for  almost  a  year  together,  he  took  notice  of,  and 
weighed  them,  and  found  that  twenty-one  pence  of  them  weighed  a  pound  weight,  with  the  remed}',  within 
a  farthing  and  a  halfpenny  over  or  under. 

Mr.  Corbet,  comptroller  of  the  patent,  delivered  in  an  account  of  profit  and  loss  from  June  24,  1694,  to 
November  24,  1695,  whereby  it  appeared  they  were  above  2,400/.  out  of  pocket.- 

A  proclamation  was  issued  upon  the  17th  of  April,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  the  present 
parliament,  entitled  an  act  for  remedying  the  ill  state  of  the  coin  of  this  kingdom;  and  also  another  act  of 
the  same  parliament,  entitled  an  act  for  granting  to  his  majesty  an  aid  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound;  which 
acts  authorized  receivers,  etc.  of  the  revenue,  to  take  clipped  monies;  and  commanded  them  to  receive  the 
same  according  to  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  said  acts.^ 

The  coinage  of  the  plate,  which  was  brought  into  the  mint,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suflBciently 
quick  to  satisfy  the  impatience  of  the  owners,  for  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  the  commons  resolved  to 
address  his  majesty,  that  one  or  more  mills  or  presses  might  be  solely  employed  in  coining  plate  brought  in 
on  encouragement  of  the  late  act,  to  the  end  that  the  public-houses  might  be  the  sooner  supplied  with  new 
money  for  such  plate  as  by  the  said  statute  was  made  useless  to  them.* 

On  the  25th  of  June,  the  lords  justices,  his  majesty  being  then  abroad,  issued  a  proclamation  to  forbid 
the  exportation  of  coin,  and  to  require  all  persons  to  use  their  utmost  diligence  to  discover  and  seize  such  as 
should  be  intended  for  exportation,  ofl^ering  to  them  one-half  of  it  as  a  reward.^ 

In  the  parliament  which  was  holden  at  Edinburgh  on  the  8th  of  September  1696,  it  was  ordained  (in 
order  to  remove  the  difficulty  arising  to  commerce  by  the  deficiency  of  the  weight  of  the  old  fourteen  and 
seven  shilling  pieces,  the  most  part,  if  not  all,  of  which  were  worn  by  use  and  length  of  time  below  the 
legal  standard  of  coin  \rithin  the  kingdom  of  Scotland)  that  all  fourteen  shilling  pieces,  weighing  two  drops 
and  twenty-seven  grains,  and  the  half  in  proportion,  should  be  received  at  their  then  current  rate,  in  all 
payments  whatsoever.      And  that  all  such  as  should  be  under  the  said  weight  should  pass  in  payment  at  the 


'  This  is  on  account  of  the  different  hardness  of  the  metal ; 
that  which  is  rolled  being  already  condensed  by  that  operation 
gives  more  resistance  to  the  impression  of  the  die. 

'  Commons  Journals,  vol.  vi.  p.  548. 

'  Proclamation  in  the  Royal  Library. 

*  Commons  Journals  ,\oi.  %i.  p.  56-1.  The  following  extracts 
from  Mr.  Evelyn's  Diary  strongly  represent  the  inconveniences 
which  the  public  sufFered  before,  and  during  the  progress  of  this 
coinage. 

1694,  July  15.  Many  executed  at  London  for  clipping  money, 
now  don  lo  that  intolerable  extent,  that  there  was  hardly  any 
money  that  was  worth  above  half  the  nominal  value,  VoL  ii.  p.  43. 

1695,  Dec.  23.  The  parliament  wondrous  intent  on  ways  to 
reform  the  coin ;  setting  out  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  cur- 
rency of  half-crowns,  etc.,  which  made  mucii  confusion  among  the 
people. 

1695-6,  Jan.  12.      Great  confusion  and  distraction  by  reason 
of  the  clipped  money,  and  the  difficulty  found  in  reforming  it. 
2-3.     They  now  began  to  coin  new  money.     Vol.  ii.  p.  50. 

1696,  May  13.  Money  stiil  continuing  exceeding  scarce,  so 
that  none  was  paid  or  received,  but  all  was  on  trust,  the  mint  not 
supplying  for  common  necessities.      Vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

June  11.  Want  of  current  money  to  carry  on  the  smallest 
concerns,  €veo  for  daily  provisions  in  the  markets.  Guineas 
lowered  to  twenty-two  shillings,  and  great  sums  transported 
to  Holland,  where  it  yields  more,  with  other  treasure  sent  to  pay 


the  armies,  and  nothing  considerable  coined  of  the  new  and  now 
only  current  stamp,  cause  such  a  scarcity  that  tumults  are  every 
day  feared,  nobody  paying  or  receiving  money ;  so  imprudent  was 
the  late  parliament  to  condemn  the  old,  though  clipped  and  cor- 
rupted, till  they  had  provided  supplies.  To  this  add  the  fraud  of 
the  bankers  and  goldsmiths,  who  having  gotten  immense  riches  by 
extortion,  keepe  up  their  treasure  in  expectation  of  enhancing  the 
value.  Duncomb,  not  long  since  a  mean  goldsmith,  having  made 
a  purchase  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham's  estate  *  at  neere 
90,000/.,  and  reputed  to  have  neere  as  much  in  cash.  Banks  and 
lotteries  every  day  set  up.     Vol.  it.  p.  54. 

July  26.  So  little  money  in  the  nation  that  exchequer  tallies, 
of  which  I  had  for  2,000/.  on  the  best  fund  in  England,  the  Post- 
office,  nobody  would  take  at  30  per  cent,  discount. 

Aug.  3.  The  Bauk  lending  the  200,000/.  to  pay  the  army 
in  Flanders,  that  had  done  nothing  against  the  enemy,  had  so 
exhausted  the  treasure  of  the  nation,  that  one  could  not  have  bor- 
rowed money  under  14  or  15  per  cent,  on  bills,  or  on  exchequer 
tallies  under  30  per  cent.      Vol.  ii.  p.  56. 

[Memoirs  illustrative  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Evelyn, 
esq.,  F.  R.S.  Author  of  the  Syha,  etc.  4to.  2  vols.  London,  1818.1 

*  Proclamation  in  the  Royal  Library. 

•  Al  Helmsley  in  Yorkshire. 

"  And  Helmsley,  once  proud  Buckingham's  delight. 
Slides  to  a  scrivener  or  a  city  knight." — Pope. 
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rate  of  three  pounds  four  sliillings  the  ounce,  being  a  groat  for  the  drop ;  and  that  they  should  be  received 
at  the  above  rate  and  weight,  under  the  pain  of  forfeiting  double  the  sum  refused.  All  the  inferior  pieces 
under  the  seven-shilling  pieces  were  to  pass  as  formerly. 

By  the  42d  chapter  of  the  same  statute,  the  coining  of  false  money,  or  the  diminishing  in  any  way  the 
proper  money  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  or  any  coin  allowed  to  be  current  therein,  was  made  punishable 
with  the  pains  of  death,  and  confiscation  of  moveables.^ 

1696-7.  From  a  proclamation  bearing  date  at  Edinburgh  on  the  2.3d  of  January,  it  appears  that  large 
quantities  of  light  unmilled  English  money  were  imported  into  Scotland,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  his 
majesty's  subjects;  it  was  therefore  ordered  that  such  money  should  pass  only  by  weight,  at  four  shillings 
Scots,  or  four-pence  the  drop  or  dram,  making  three  pounds  four  shillings  Scots,  or  five  shillings  four-pence 
for  the  ounce.  The  silver  milled  crown  of  England  to  pass  in  Scotland  at  three  pounds  five  shillings  Scots, 
or  five  shillings  five-pence  sterling." 

1697.  In  the  next  session  of  the  English  parliament  an  act  was  passed  for  the  better  preventing  the 
counterfeiting  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom. 

It  began  by  stating,  that  notwithstanding  the  good  laws  still  in  force  against  the  counterfeiting  of  the 
money  and  coins  of  the  realm,  the  said  offence  did,  and  was  likely  to,  increase  daily,  being  very  much 
occasioned  for  want  of  a  due  and  condign  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  such  artificers  and  others  as 
without  any  lawful  authority  did  make  or  use  puncheons,  stamps,  dies,  and  other  engines  and  instruments 
which  were  commonly  used,  or  might  be  made  use  of,  in  and  about  the  coining  of  money:  it  was  therefore 
enacted,  that,  from  and  after  the  15th  day  of  May  1697,  any  smith,  etc.  (except  the  persons  employed  in  the 
mint  or  other  persons  duly  authorized)  who  should  make  or  mend  any  puncheon,  or  any  other  tool,  for 
impressing  the  stamp  of  any  current  coin  of  gold  or  silver,  or  for  marking  or  graining  the  edges  thereof, 
should  be  on  conviction  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  suffer  death  accordingly.  And  that  any  person 
who  should,  without  lawful  authority,  convey  out  of  any  of  his  majesty's  mints  any  puncheon,  etc.  and  also 
any  person  who  should  knowingly  receive  and  conceal  the  same,  or  should  mark  the  edges  of  any  counter- 
feit or  diminished  coin,  with  figures  like  to  those  on  the  edges  of  money  coined  in  his  majesty's  mint, 
or  should  colour  or  gild,  etc.  any  coin  resembling  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom,  should  likewise,  with 
their  counsellors,  procurers,  aiders,  and  abettors,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  high  treason. 

It  further  enacted,  that  if  any  puncheon,  etc.  should  be  found  in  the  possession  of  any  person  not  then 
employed  in  his  majesty's  mints,  nor  having  the  same  by  some  lawful  authority,  it  should  be  lawful  for  any 
person  to  seize  the  same  to  be  produced  in  evidence ;  and  that  after  such  puncheon,  etc.  had  been  so  pro- 
duced, it  should  be  totally  defaced  and  destroyed,  as  should  also  all  counterfeit  money  after  it  had  been  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

And  whereas  several  mixtures  of  metals  had  been  invented  in  imitation  of  gold  and  silver,  and  blanched 
copper  was  principally  made  use  of  in  imitation  of  silver,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  for  any  honest  or  good 
purpose,  it  was  therefore  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person  should,  after  the  said  I5th  day  of  May,  blanch 
copper  for  sale,  or  mix  blanched  copper  with  silver,  or  knowingly  buy  or  sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  blanched 
copper  alone,  or  mixed  with  silver,  or  any  malleable  composition  or  mixture  of  metals,  which  should  be 
heavier  than  silver,  and  look,  and  touch,  and  wear  like  standard  gold,  but  be  manifestly  worse  than  standard, 
or  should  receive,  or  put  off,  any  counterfeit  or  milled  money,  or  any  milled  money  whatsoever  unlawfully 
diminished,  and  not  cut  in  pieces,  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  same  by  its  denomination  imported,  or  was  coined 
or  counterfeited  for,  that  then  every  such  person,  being  convicted,  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and 
suffer  death  as  a  felon. 

Attainders  under  the  act  were  not  to  extend  to  make  corruption  of  blood,  as  in  other  cases  of  high 
treason.  The  act  to  continue  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  and  no  longer;  and 
no  prosecution  to  be  made  for  any  offences  against  it,  unless  such  prosecution  should  be  commenced  within 
three  months  after  such  offence  committed.^ 

'  Scots'  Acts.       Sixth  session  first  parliament  of  king  William,       i  '  Fli/ing  Fast,  or  the  Posl-ifaster,  No.  269,  from  January  30 

c.  xxxviii.  Act  anent  the  old  fourteen-shilling  pieces  and  their  halves.  to  February  2,  1697.  '  Statute  8  and  9  W.  III.  chap.  26. 
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It  was  also  provided  by  another  statute,  that  from  and  after  the  SOth  of  April  1697,  the  tellers  of  the 
exchequer  should  weigh  all  monies  received  by  them,  in  entire  sums  or  otherwise,  and  make  entry  of  the 
weight  and  tale  of  the  same,  according  to  the  ancient  course.^ 

This  was  doubtless  intended  to  operate  as  a  further  check  upon  the  circulation  of  diminished  coins. 
Notwithstanding  the  several  statutes  which  had  been  made  to  encourage  the  re-coiuage  of  the  hammered 
money,  considerable  quantities  of  it  must  still  have  continued  in  circulation,  for  in  this  session  of  parliament 
it  became  necessary  to  pass  an  act  to  prevent  the  further  currency  of  any  hammered  silver  coin  of  the 
kingdom,  and  for  re-coining  such  as  was  then  in  being. 

It  first  recited  the  following  statutes:  that  of  8  and  9  William  III.  chap.  -2,  "  For  the  further  remedying 
the  ill  state  of  the  coin  of  the  kingdom;"  and  also  that  of  the  same  year,  chap.  6,  "For  granting  an  aid  to 
his  majestv,  as  well  by  a  land-tax  as  by  several  subsidies,  and  other  duties  payable  for  one  year;"  and  then 
enacted  that,  from  and  after  the  10th  of  January  1697,  no  hammered  silver  coin  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
esteemed  the  lawful  coin  of  the  realm,  nor  be  current  in  any  payment,  either  by  weight  or  otherwise ;  and 
that  the  tender  of  it,  after  that  time,  should  not  be  deemed  a  suflScient  tender  in  law.  And  it  enacted 
furtiier,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  carry  into  his  majesty's  mints  in  the  Tower  of  London,  or 
in  the  cities  of  Bristol,  Exeter,  Chester,  Norwich,  and  York,  before  the  1st  of  March  1697,  any  old 
hammered  money  to  be  re-coined;  and  the  respective  master  of  such  mint,  or  his  deputy,  was  authorized  and 
required  to  receive  the  same,  and  to  melt  it  down,  and  re-coin  it  into  the  lawful  coins  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  pay  it  back,  so  re-coined,  before  the  'ioth  of  March  1698,  to  the  several  importers,  in  the  manner  then 
used  in  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London. - 

On  the  8th  of  April,  a  report  was  brought  up  from  the  committee  appointed  by  the  house  of  commons 
to  inquire  into  the  miscarriages  of  the  officers  of  the  mint,^  which  concluded  with  the  following  resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  present  milled  money,  as  it  is  now  milled, 
is  subject  to  be  diminished,  and  to  be  counterfeited,  if  not  prevented  by  a  law. 

"  That  undeniable  demonstrations  have  been  given  and  shewn  unto  this  committee,  by  Mr.  William 
Challoner,  that  there  is  a  better,  securer,  and  more  effectual  way,  and  with  very  little  charge  to  his  majesty, 
to  prevent  either  casting  or  counterfeiting  the  milled  money,  both  gold  and  silver,  than  is  now  used  in  the 
present  coinage.* 


'  Statutes  and  9  William  III.  cliap.  28,  sec.  1,  entitled.  An 
act  for  the  better  observation  of  the  course  anciently  used  in  the 
receipt  of  Ihe  exchequer. 

'  Statute  9  William  III.  chap.  2.  It  appears  fronti  the  public 
papers  that  banknotes  were  worse  than  specie  from  19  to  23  per 
cent,  between  the  2Sth  of  January  and  the  30th  of  March  in  this 
year.     See  the  Posi  Boyi  for  those  montlis. 

^  This  report  contains  so  full  and  interesting  a  statement  of 
the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the  mint  at  that  period,  that  I 
have  given  it  at  large  in  the  Appendix. 

*  Challoner's  interference  with  tlie  affairs  of  the  mint  seems 
to  have  drawn  upon  him  the  resentment  of  the  officers,  and  to  have 
ended  in  his  ruin.  On  the  ISih  of  February  1697-8,  he  presented 
a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  in  which  he  staled,  that  in  the 
last  session  of  parliament  he  discovered  several  abuses  in  the  mint, 
and  shewed  by  what  method  false  money  was  coined ;  that  laws 
might  be  made  more  effectually  to  prevent  the  same,  and  accord- 
ingly several  acts  vfere  made  for  that  purpose ;  and  then  some  per- 
sons of  the  mint  threatened  to  prosecute  the  petitioner,  and  take 
away  his  life  before  the  next  session  of  parliament :  and  since  have 
committed  him  to  Newgate,  on  allegation,  that  he  liad  abused  the 
mint ;  and  preferred  an  indictment  against  him,  which  they  could 
not  prove  ;  and  thai  the  petitioner  is  utterly  ruined,  for  endea- 
vouring to  serve  the  king  and  kingdom,  and  by  his  discoveries 
against  the  mint.  And  praying  that  his  sufferings,  and  ruined 
condition,  might  be  considered  and  redressed.  This  petition  was 
VOL.  II. 


referred  to  a  committee,  with  instruction  that  they  have  power  to 
send  for  any  information  given  against  the  said  Challoner,  touch- 
ing his  counterfeiting  the  coin.  [Commotis  Journals,  vol.  xii. 
p.  119].  I  have  not  found  any  further  proceedings  either  for  him 
or  against  him. 

His  proposals  were  not  entered  upon  the  journals,  but  they 
were  primed  on  a  folio  half-sheet  with  this  title,  "The  Defects  in 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  Mint,  humbly  offered  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  honourable  House  of  Commons." 

The  principal  defect  which  he  points  out,  is  the  want  of  some 
person  in  the  mint  skilled  in  all  the  parts  of  coining,  that  he  may 
know  whether  the  different  workmen  perform  their  parts  as  they 
ought.  He  purposes  that  such  an  officer  should  be  added,  to 
supervise  the  whole,  assay  the  money  when  coined,  and  make  his 
report  once  every  month. 

The  next  defect  is  the  bad  workmanship  of  the  money,  which 
makes  it  so  easily  to  be  counterfeited,  that  every  smith,  brazier, 
founder,  tinker,  etc.  can  do  it  with  great  speed  and  secresy,  viz.  by 
casting  in  sand  or  stamping  with  a  hammer  of  three  pounds  weight. 

To  prevent  casting,  he  proposes  that  the  money  should  be 
milled  with  a  hoUow,  or  groove. 

To  prevent  stamping,  that  the  impress  should  be  so  curiously 
done,  that  few  in  the  kingdom  could  do  it  so  well,  and  rise  up  so 
high  that  it  could  not  be  stamped  but  with  an  engine  of  a  ton 
weight,  or  by  strength  of  horses. 

.As  a  proof  that  his  method  would  be  effectual,  he  offers  to 
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"  Tliat  no  officer  in  the  mint  ought  to  have  or  enjoy  any  place  in  the  same  for  life. 

"  That  the  house  be  moved,  that  a  humble  address  be  made  to  his  majesty,  that  no  grant  or  patent  do 
pass  for  life,  but  qnamcUu  se  bene  gesserit. 

"  That  the  house  be  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  or  bills,  to  prevent  the  abuses  of  the  officers  of 
the  mints,  and  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  coinage,  both  of  the  mints  in  the  Tower,  and  also  of  the  several 
mints  in  the  country." 

This  report  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table,  and  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  regulating  the 
corporation  of  moneyers;  and  that  Sir  Henry  Hobbart,  Mr.  Lownds,  and  Mr.  Arnold,  do  prepare  and  bring 
in  the  same.' 

What  further  steps  were  taken  for  the  prevention  of  the  abuses  stated  in  the  report,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover:  the  bill  above  mentioned  never  passed  into  a  law;  possibly,  because  it  might  be  thought 
to  invade  the  royal  prerogative. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  enforce  an  act  made  in  the  last  session  of  parliament, 
entitled.  An  act  for  the  J'lirther  remedying  the  ill  state  of  the  coin  of  the  kingdom;  and  another  act  of  the  same 
session,  for  granting  an  aid  of  four  shillings;  and  also  another,  of  the  same  time,  granting  an  aid  of  twelve- 
pence  in  the  pound  npon  land.  This  proclamation  stated,  that  receivers,  etc.  were  backward  to  collect  those 
taxes  which  were  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  being  paid  in  hammered  money,  at  five  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  an  ounce,  until  the  1st  of  June  next;  and  required  such  receivers,  etc.  to  be  diligent  in  collecting 
and  receiving,  and  not  to  refuse  such  hammered  monies  as  they  ought  to  receive  pursuant  to  such  acts,  on 
pain  of  punishment. - 

Large  quantities  of  copper  pieces,  coined  in  the  likeness  of  the  halfpence  current  by  proclamation  in 
Ireland,  were  at  this  time  imported  into  the  northern  parts  of  that  kingdom  from  Scotland,  and  from  other 
countries  beyond  the  seas;  and  the  lords  justices  and  council  were  informed  that  very  great  numbers  of 
such  pieces,  far  exceeding  the  whole  quantity  of  halfpence  which  had  been  coined  in  Ireland,  were  lying- 
ready  in  several  parts  of  Scotland  to  be  imported  into  Ireland  (having  been  coined  in  foreign  countries), 
with  the  intention,  as  it  was  suspected,  of  draining  the  silver  current  there  in  exchange  for  such  counterfeit 
and  base  money ;  which  had  already,  in  great  measure,  happened  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
where  little  other  coin  but  such  copper  money  was  then  current,  or  to  be  seen. 

To  prevent  those  mischiefs,  the  lords  justices  and  council  issued  their  proclamation,  on  the  I3th  of 
August,  to  forbid  the  importation  of  such  false  money,  under  pain  of  being  proceeded  against  according  to 
the  utmost  strictness  and  severity  of  the  law;  and  all  justices  of  the  peace,  etc.  etc.  were  required  to  seize 
all  quantities  of  such  money  as  should  hereafter  be  imported,  and  to  commit  to  prison  the  persons  importing 
them,  unless  they  should  find  sufficient  security  to  appear  at  the  next  assizes  to  be  held  for  the  county  where 
such  importation  should  be  made,  there  to  answer  what  should  be  objected  against  them  on  his  majesty's 
behalf.' 

But  another  evil  respecting  the  money  of  that  kingdom  was  still  more  grievous,  and  called  for  a  speedy 
remedy.  Counterfeit  coins  of  gold  and  silver  were  in  circulation  in  great  quantities,  either  having  been 
made  in  Ireland  or  imported  from  abroad.  A  great  part  of  these  were  uttered  by  persons  who  bought  them 
up  as  false  and  counterfeit  coins,  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal,  and  afterwards  passed 
them  as  good  and  lawful  money.  It  was  therefore  ordered  by  proclamation,  on  the  lOtli  of  December,  that 
the  laws  against  coiners  and  utterers  of  false  money  in  that  kingdom  should  be  strictly  enforced;  and  it  was 
also  commanded,  that  no  person  should,  from  that  time,  buy  or  sell  any  counterfeit  money  until  the  same 
should  have  been  cut  in  the  middle,  or  so  defaced  that  the  same  might  not  be  passed  again  as  coin,  under 
pain  of  being  punished  as  contemners  of  that  proclamation,  and  enemies  to  the  public  welfare  of  the  king- 
dom, according  to  the  strictness  and  utmost  severity  of  the  law.* 

make  a  medal  that  should  demonstrably  be    more  beautiful   and  '   Commons  Jour7ials,  vol.  xi.  p.  777. 

durable  than  the  coins,  and  such  as  it  would  be  morally  impossible       I  a   o      i        .-       •     .i      u       i  r  -i 

_  .        ,,  I  rroclamation  m  the  Royal  Library, 

to  counterfeit.     He  concludes  n-ith  saying,  that  the  officers  of  the       I 

mint  approve  of  his  plan,  but  say  that  their  present  constitution  is  ^  Simon.     Appendix,  No.  xcvi. 

such  as  to  prevent  the  .idoption  of  it.  |  <  /</.   No.  .\cvii. 
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1697-8.  By  another  proclamation,  on  the  Slst  of  February  in  this  year,  notice  was  given,  that  money 
weights,  unslviifuliy  made,  Lad  been  sold  and  uttered  by  John  Cuthbert,  of  Dublin  (who,  with  Henry  Paris, 
was  appointed  to  make  the  money-weights  in  lfi8-3),  and  that  the  lords  justices  and  council  had  removed  and 
discharged  the  said  John  Cuthbert,  and  also  Henry  Paris,  from  mai\ing,  adjusting,  or  selling  any  monev- 
weights,  and  had  directed  that  all  the  money-weights  should  be  exactly  made  by  Vincent  Kidder,  of  Dublin, 
goldsmith,  according  to  the  standard  lately  made  in  his  majesty's  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Each 
weight  to  be  stamped  with  the  number  of  penuyweiohts  on  one  side,  and  the  king's  arms  on  the  other,  and 
to  be  sold  at  not  more  than  fifteen-pence  for  all  the  weights,  eight  in  number,  viz.  the  duccatoon,  half-ducca- 
toon,  whole  plate  and  Peru  pieces,  with  the  half  and  quarter  thereof,  a  two-pennvweight,  a  pennyweio-ht, 
and  a  half-pennyweight:  and  that  standards  of  the  same  should  be  lodged  with  the  clerk  of  the  council, 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  receiver-general  of  his  majesty's  revenue  in  Ireland.  And  all  persons 
wate  forbidden  to  use  any  other  weights,  on  pain  of  punishment.  And  it  was  further  commanded,  that  no 
person,  except  the  said  Vincent  Kidder,  should  make,  adjust,  or  sell  any  money-weights  to  be  used  in  that 
kingdom  for  the  future,  on  pain  of  being  proceeded  against  with  the  utmost  severity. 

The  coins  to  pass  at  standing  weight,  with  the  same  directions  for  weighing  as  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  6th  of  July  1683.' 

In  an  act  for  the  better  preventing  the  counterfeiting,  clipping,  and  otherwise  diminishino-  the  coin  of 
the  kingdom,  it  is  stated,  that  whereas  the  preventing  the  currency  of  clipped  and  unlawfully  diminished 
and  counterfeit  monej-,  is  a  more  effectual  means  to  preserve  the  coin  of  this  kingdom  entire  and  pure  than 
the  most  rigorous  laws  for  the  punishment  of  such  as  diminish  or  counterfeit  the  same.  And  whereas,  by 
the  known  laws  of  this  kingdom,  no  person  ought  to  pay,  or  knowingly  tender  in  payment,  any  counterfeit 
or  unlawful  diminished  money,  and  all  persons  not  only  may  refuse  to  receive  the  same,  but  may,  and  by 
ancient  statutes  and  ordinances  have  been  required  to,  destroy  and  deface  the  same ;  and  more  especially 
the  tellers  in  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  by  their  duty  and  oath  of  office,  are  required  to  receive  no  money 
but  good  and  true ;  and  to  the  end  the  same  might  be  better  discerned  and  known,  by  the  ancient  course  of 
the  said  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  all  money  ought  to  be  received  there  by  weight  as  well  as  by  tale:  for 
the  restoring  of  which  course,  an  act  was  made  in  the  last  session  of  this  present  parliament,  chapter  28,  by 
which  it  is  enacted  that  the  tellers  shall  weigh  all  money  brought  into  the  exchequer,  but  in  which  no  pro- 
vision is  made  that  they  shall  refuse  to  receive  the  said  money,  in  case  it  shall  not  be  of  its  due  weight :  and 
the  former  and  ancient  laws  being  g;rown  into  desuetude,  whereby  unlawfully  diminished  and  counterfeit 
money  receives  a  currency,  and  wicked  and  traitorous  persons  are  encouraged  to  diminish  and  counterfeit 
the  same.  Now,  to  the  end  the  kingdom,  after  so  vast  a  charge  and  expense  for  the  reformation  of  the 
silver  coin,  and  restoring  it  to  its  due  weight  and  purity,  may  not  relapse  into  the  same  evil  from  which  it 
hath  been  so  lately  delivered  with  great  difficulty  and  hazard,  and  that  counterfeit  and  unlawfully  diminished 
money,  which  already  begins  to  increase,  may  be  defaced  and  destroyed,  it  is  enacted,  that  it  is  and  shall  be 
lawful  to  and  for  any  person,  to  whom  any  silver  money  shall  be  tendered,  any  piece  or  pieces  whereof  shall 
be  diminished,  otherwise  than  by  reasonable  wearing,  or  that  by  the  stamp,  impression,  colour,  or  weio-ht 
thereof,  he  shall  suspect  to  be  counterfeit,  to  cut,  break,  or  deface  such  piece  or  pieces;  and  if  any  piece  so 
cut,  etc.  shall  appear  to  be  counterfeit,  the  person  tendering  the  same  shall  bear  the  loss  thereof;  but  if  the 
same  shall  be  due  weight,  and  appear  to  be  lawful  money,  then  the  person  who  cut,  etc.  the  same  shall 
receive  it  at  the  rate  it  was  coined  for;  and  all  disputes  respecting  the  same  shall  be  determined  by  the 
mayor,  etc.  in  any  city,  etc.,  or  in  the  country  by  the  next  justice  of  the  peace,  who  shall  have  power  to 
administer  an  oath,  as  he  shall  see  convenient,  to  any  person,  for  determining  any  questions  relating  to  the 
said  piece. 

And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  the  tellers  of  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  the  receivers-general  of  every 
branch  of  his  majesty's  revenue,  etc.  etc.  shall  cut,  etc.  every  piece  of  such  counterfeit  and  unlawfully  dimi- 
nished silver  money  as  shall  be  tendered  in  payment  to  them  for  the  use  of  his  majesty;  and  the  better  to 
discover  silver  money  that  is  counterfeit,  or  unlawfully  diminished,  from  that  which  is  good  and  true,  the 

'  Simon.     Appendix,  No.  xcviii. 
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tellers  and  receivers-general  sliall  weigh,  in  whole  sums  or  otherwise,  all  silver  money  by  them  received; 
and  if  the  same,  or  any  piece  thereof,  shall,  by  the  weight  or  otherwise,  appear  to  be  counterfeit  or  unlaw- 
fully diminished,  the  same  shall  not  be  received  by  or  from  them  in  the  said  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  nor 
be  allowed  them  upon  their  respective  accounts. 

By  this  statute  the  act  of  8  and  9  William  III.  chap.  26,  was  continued  until  the  25th  of  March  1701, 
and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament.' 

1698.  The  great  number  of  copper  halfpence  and  farthings  which  had  been  forced  into  circulation 
began  now  to  be  an  intolerable  grievance,  and  petitions  from  several  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  presented 
against  them  to  the  commons.  The  house  referred  them  to  a  committee,  which  resolved,  that,  as  the 
patentees  were  empowered  by  their  patent  to  coin  700  tons  in  seven  years,  and  that  although  they  had 
already  coined  no  more  than  460  tons,  yet  there  was  a  great  glut  of  them  in  various  places,  that  it  was  their 
opinion  that  the  execution  of  the  said  patent,  both  as  to  making  and  issuing  copper  halfpence  and  farthings, 
and  also  for  exchanging  of  tin  halfpence  and  farthings,  should  be  suspended  for  six  months.  This  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  house,  on  the  I2th  of  May,  with  the  amendment  of  twelve  months  instead  of  six  ;- 
and  an  act  was  passed  to  that  purpose,  with  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  every  pound  avoirdupoise  of  such 
coins  as  should  be  made  after  the  24th  of  June  in  this  year  and  before  the  24th  of  June  1699  ;  and  the 
patentees  were  released  from  their  obligation  to  exchange  tin  halfpence  and  farthings  during  the  same 
period.^ 

Several  counterfeiters  of  money  fled,  at  this  time,  from  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  false  coiners  in 
England,  and  took  refuge  in  Ireland,  where  they  renewed  their  old  practices,  and  made  and  circulated  large 
quantities  of  base  coins.  The  lords  justices  and  council  therefore  issued  a  proclamation,  on  the  23d  of  May, 
by  uhich  all  justices  of  the  peace,  etc.  etc.  were  required  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  discover  and 
seize  such  offenders,  and  commit  them  to  prison  in  the  gaols  of  the  respective  counties  where  they  should 
be  taken,  and,  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards,  to  send  notice  thereof  to  the  secretary  of  the  lords  justices, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  examinations,  and  other  evidence,  against  such  persons,  to  the  intent  that 
particular  care  might  be  taken  in  their  prosecution. 

A  reward  of  ten  pounds  was  likewise  promised  on  conviction  of  each  offender ;  and  if  the  discovery 
were  made  by  any  person  who  had  himself  been  guilty  of  the  like  offences,  he  was  to  have  a  full  pardon, 
and  the  same  reward  likewise.^ 

An  act  was  passed  in  this  session  for  the  exporting  of  watches,  sword-hilts,  and  other  manufactures  of 
silver,  the  preamble  of  which  recited,  that  by  the  7  and  8  William  III.  clutpter  19,  no  home-wrought  plate 
could  be  exported,  and  that  by  the  8  and  9  William  III.  chap.  8,  all  wrought  silver  was  to  be  eleven  ounces 
ten  pennyweights  fine,  whereby  no  profit  could  arise  to  any  person  who  should  export  the  same,  by  losing 
the  charge  of  the  fashion  in  melting  down  the  same,  and  selliut;-  the  silver  abroad,  which  was  the  principal 
thing  aimed  at  to  be  prevented  by  the  first  recited  act.  But,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  benefit  might  accrue 
to  many  artificers,  and  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  by  giving  liberty  to  export  watches,  sword-hilts,  wrought 
plate,  and  several  other  silver  manufactures  made  within  the  kingdom,  being  of  the  fineness  prescribed  by 
the  last-recited  act.  It  was  therefore  enacted  that,  from  and  after  the  24th  day  of  June  1698,  it  should  be 
lawful  to  export  such  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  as  should  be  yearly  allowed  by  the  commissioners  of 
his  majesty's  revenue.* 

On  the  10th  of  January  following,  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  statute^"' 

On  the  22d  of  September,  a  report  was  given  in  to  the  house  of  commons,  by  Ph.  Meadowes,  John 


'  Siatute  9  and  10  William  111.  cliap.  ^l. 
^  Commons  Journals,  vol.  xii.  fjoni  p.  136  lo  p.  ^Ql,  passim, 
^  Statute  9  and  10  William  III.  chap.  33.  The  patentees 
petitioned  that  they  might  not  be  prohibited  their  contract,  but 
might  be  permitted  to  fullil  their  contract,  or  might  receive  com- 
pensation for  the  losses  they  should  sustain.  [Commons  Journals, 
vol.  xii.  p.  621].  But  the  house  doubtless  recollected  the  stale, 
ineut  which  was  made,  on  the  part  of  the  patentees,  on  the  13th  of 


January  1695-6,  that  they  were  then  above  2,400/.  out  of  pocket, 
and  tlieretbre  neitlier  stopped  the  progress  of  the  bill  nor  granted 
them  the  relief  they  prayed  for. 

'  Simon.    Appendix,  No.  xcis. 
^  Statute  9  and  10  William  III.  chap.  28. 
^  Proclamation.     In  1806,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Manson, 
bookseller,  in  Gerrard-street,  Soho. 
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Locke,  John  PoUexten,  and  Abr.  Hill,  stating  that  the  value  of  gold  in  Holland  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  was,  as  near  as  could  be  computed  upon  a  medium,  as  15  to  1  in  silver.  That,  according  to  this 
value,  the  currency  of  the  guinea  at  twentv-two  shillings  was  too  high,  and  occasioned  a  disproportionate 
importation  of  gold,  and  an  exportation  of  silver.  That  the  bringing  down  the  guineas  to  215.  6d.  would 
make  the  value  of  our  <ro\d  in  coin  very  near  as  15^  to  1  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  our  silver  money; 
which,  though  not  quite  so  low  as  the  rate  in  Holland,  etc.,  they  conceived  would  be  sufficient  to  correct 
the  error. 

In  consequence  of  this  report,  the  commons  came  to  the  following  resolution :  "  That,  under  the  act 
7th  and  8th  \A'illiam  HI.  chap.  19,  no  person  is  obliged  to  take  guineas  at  2'2s.  a-piece."  The  price  then 
fell  to  -lis.  6d.,  at  which  rate  they  were  received  by  the  officers  of  the  revenue.' 

1699.  In  this  year  the  great  recoinage  of  the  silver  money  was  completed,  having  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  that  and  of  the  three  preceding  years. 

"  .-According  to  the  account  of  the  officers  of  the  mint,  the  new  silver  coin  amounted  in  tale  to 
6,882,908/.  19s.  7d. 

"  Of  which  were  coined  in  the  Tower     .     £.5,091,121     7s.  7d. 

"  In  the  country  mints  ....         1,791,787   12s.  Od. 

£.6,882,908  19s.  7d. 

"  The  mint  charges  were  179,431/.  6s. 

"  And  the  whole  charge  and  losses  are  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  2,700,000/. 

"  Mr.  Lowndes,  in  his  report,  estimated  the  quantity  of  worn  and  silver  money,  then  current,  at 
4,000,000/. ;  and  the  loss  which  the  public  would  incur  by  recoining  it,  according  to  the  old  standai'd,  at 
2,000,000/. 

"  It  appears  abov^e  that  the  actual  quantity  of  silver  money,  either  recoined  or  made  of  plate  brought 
to  the  mint,  was  6,882,908/.  19s.  7d.  If  we  suppose  that  only  two-thirds  of  this  sum,  that  is  4,588,605/. 
19s.  8f</.,  were  worn  and  clipped  coins,  which  were  diminished  nearly  one-half,  and  received  at  the  exche- 
quer, in  payment  of  the  public  revenues,  etc.  at  their  nominal  value,  the  loss  to  the  public,  on  this  account, 
would  amount  to  2,294,302/.  19s,  lO^d.  If,  again,  we  suppose  that  the  remaining  third,  being  2,294,302/. 
19s.  lO^d.,  cost  the  public  no  more  than  sixpence  an  ounce,  or  about  10  per  cent.,  this  is  a  further  loss  of 
229,430/.  Add  to  this  the  charges  of  coining,  or  mint  charges,  amounting  to  179,431/.  6s.,  and  the  three 
sums  make  together  2,70-3,164/.  5s.  lO^d." - 

For  the  greater  expedition  of  this  coinage,  and  for  the  more  ready  dispersion  of  the  money,  when 
coined,  over  the  kingdom,  mints  were  established  at  Bristol,  Chester,  Exeter,  Norwich,  and  York,  beside 
the  accustomed  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

By  means  of  these  mints  the  important  work  was  finished,  but,  as  above  stated,  at  a  very  considerable 
expense  to  the  public.  This,  together  with  the  infinite  loss  sustained  in  trade  by  the  exorbitant  price  of 
guineas  which  bought  our  commodities,  Mr.  Leake  is  of  opinion  might  have  been  avoided,  if  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  it  had  been  considered  in  time;  and  that  a  method  similar  to  that  which  was  adopted  by  the 
parliament  in  1647  would  have  been  effectual  to  bring  down  the  extravagant  price  of  gold,  to  preserve  a 
great  part  of  the  silver  from  being  clipped,  and  to  bring  the  clipped  money  to  the  mint  to  be  recoined  at  a 
small  charge.  The  loss  by  such  a  measure  (namely,  the  prohibiting  at  once  the  currency  of  diminished 
money  and  reducing  it  to  bullion  at  a  certain  rate)  he  thinks  would  have  occasioned  the  loss  to  fall  chiefly 
upon  those  who  made  a  trade  of  clipping,  and  who  deserved  to  suffer,  and  refund  some  part  of  their  unjust 
gain ;  and  that,  as  to  small  sums  in  the  hands  of  private  persons,  the  loss  would  have  been  nothing,  in  com- 
parison of  the  benefit  of  the  recoinage  ;  and  that  by  this  means  many  millions  might  have  been  saved.^ 


'  Commons  Journals,  vol.  xii.  pp.  oil.  514.     By  mistake,  the 
resolution  is  dated  on  the  1 6tb  of  June,  instead  of  February. 

'  Draft  of  an  intended  Report  on  the  State  of  the  Coinage,  by 
the  late  Lord  Liverpool.     Mr.  Folkes,  in  his  Table  of  Silver  Coins,       1       introduced." 
p.  42,  says,  "I  have  always  been  told,  that  in  a  manner  all  the      i  ^  Historical  AccowU  of  English  Money,  f.  2QG, 


silver  that  came  to  the  mints,  at  this  time,  consisted  only  of  pieces 
coined  between  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the 
Sixth  and  the  year  1662,  when  the  coinage  by  mill  and  screw  was 
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But,  when  it  is  considered  how  much  of  that  portion  which  was  in  the  possession  of  individuals  would 
have  been  found  in  the  hands  of  those  who  could  ill  sustain  the  loss  of  one-half  of  their  little  property,  it  is 
as  impossible  not  to  applaud  the  government  for  its  beneficent  attention  to  their  wants,  and  for  its  magna- 
nimity in  resolving  upon,  and  carrying  into  execution,  the  great  measure  of  a  recoinage,  without  laying  any 
burden  upon  the  lower  classes  of  its  subjects,  although  in  the  midst  of  an  expensive  war,  as  it  is  not  to 
lament  its  want  of  Misdom  in  continuing  to  coin  upon  the  old  standard,  notwithstanding  the  increased  value 
of  silver.  The  arguments  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  of  the  few  others  who  supported  that  mode  of  procedure,  were 
so  unanswerably  refuted  by  their  opponents,  that  the  whole  influence  of  the  government  was  barely  suffi- 
cient to  carry  through  the  house  of  commons  the  various  resolutions  by  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
drove  on  his  favourite  point.  Should  any  one,  at  this  time,  doubt  on  which  side  the  real  strength  of  the 
arguments  lay,  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  refer  him  to  the  event  of  that  mode  of  coinage,  and,  provided 
he  is  not  determined  still  to  doubt,  he  will  then  hesitate  no  longer.  The  recoinage  was  completed  in  1699, 
when  something  short  of  seven  millions  of  silver  money  were  coined ;  and  yet,  so  early  as  the  seventh  year 
of  queen  Anne  [1708],  it  was  found  necessary  to  give  further  encouragement  to  the  coinage  of  silver  money, 
by  offering  a  premium  upon  every  ounce  of  foreign  coins,  etc.  that  should  be  brought  to  the  mint  within  a 
limited  time;'  and,  in  1717,  not  more  than  eighteen  years  after  the  recoinage,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  said  in  his 
report,  "  if  silver  money  should  become  a  little  scarcer,  people  would  in  a  little  time  refuse 

TO  MAKE  PAYMENTS  IN  SILVER  WITHOUT  A  PREMIUM  !"'-' 

The  want  of  a  circulating  medium,  occasioned  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  diminished  coins,  was  for  a 
time  severely  felt,  and  various  methods  were  suggested  to  supply  it ;  which  was  at  last  effected,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  in  the  year  1696,  bearing  an  interest  of  seven  pounds  twelve 
shillings  a  year.' 

As  the  alarm  respecting  the  ill  state  of  the  coins  was  given  from  the  pulpit  by  Mr.  Fleetwood,  so  an 
anonymous  author  thought  fit  to  commemorate  the  restoration  of  the  money,  in  a  sermon  from  the  30th  verse 
in  the  6th  chapter  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. ■* 

In  his  discourse  he  endeavoured,  according  to  the  mode  of  that  time,  to  set  forth  the  spiritual  state  of 
the  nation,  from  the  condition  of  its  money,  in  a  continued  succession  of  parallels.  "  What  the  case  of  this 
land  hath  been,"  says  he,  "  with  respect  to  the  debasing  of  the  coin,  almost  every  one  is  sensible  of,  and 
hath  felt  more  or  less.  Had  it  not  been  timely  restored,  it  might  have  proved  ruin  to  the  nation.  Now 
this  similitude  doth  so  suit  the  condition  of  this  poor  church  and  nation,  with  respect  to  our  great  degene- 
racy, that,  unless  something  be  done  for  a  more  effectual  remedy,  our  case  must  needs  be  sad  indeed." 

In  this  parallel  there  is  nothing  objectionable,  but  some  that  follow  are  so  strained  as  to  give  a  turn 
almost  ludicrous  to  that  which  the  author,  no  doubt,  intended  should  bear  a  serious  appearance. 

Thus  he  says,  "  The  dangerous  condition  in  which  the  land  was  awhile  ago  on  this  account  [/.  e.  the 
debasement  of  the  coins]  doth  represent  to  us  our  danger  still  with  respect  to  liigher  corruptions;  where  it 
is  to  be  hoped  there  maybe  the  true  stamp  still;  yet  is  our  spiritual  state,  like  that  of  the  coin,  impaired; 
the  ancient  seriousness,  piety,  and  charity,  much  clipped  off;  the  letters  missing  by  which  it  was  wont  to  be 
known  ;  hy  this  shall  all  men  k?wic  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another  ;  our  divisions  have  been  to 
us  what  the  shears,  and  such  like  instruments,  have  been  to  the  money." 

And  in  another  place  he  says,  "  See  that  you  have  the  image  of  God  instamped  and  renewed  upon  your 
souls.  When  the  coin  was  debased,  they  melted  down  the  money  that  had  the  right  stamp,  they  corrupted 
it  with  the  baser  metals  of  brass  and  iron,  and  placed  a  counterfeit  stamp  upon  it;  this  was  our  ruin  at  first. 
By  the  fall,  the  image  of  God  was  lost  and  defaced,  and  a  contrary  image  stamped  upon  the  soul.  There 
must  be  a  restoring  the  king's  image  again ;  the  debased  coin  must  be  broken  with  the  hammer,  melted  with 
the  fire,  and  made  susceptible  of  a  new  stamp.      How  admirably  doth  this  set  forth  the  work  of  grace  upon 


'  Statute  7  Anne,  chap.  xiiv.  s.  2. 

^  Lord  Liverpool's  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  p.  80. 


'  TindaFs  Continuation  of  Rapiti's  History  of  England,  \o].  iii. 
p.  336. 

*  "  Reprobate  silver  shall  men  call  them,  because  the  Lor  J 
hath  rejected  them." 
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the  heart !  Jer.  xxiii.  29.  Is  not  my  word  like  afire,  saith  the  Lord,  and  like  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock 
in  pieces  ?  Thou  must  be  broken  by  the  hammer  of  the  law,  and  melted  down  by  the  gospel,  and  the  Lord's 
imao-e  must  be  renewed  upon  thy  soul,  Col.  iii.  10.  And  have' put  on  the  neic  man,  ichich  is  renewed  after  the 
image  oj" Him  that  created  him." 

But  of  this  enough.  When,  however,  this  anonymous  author  gets  clear  for  a  moment  of  Ids  parallels, 
his  remarks  become  more  apposite.  Such,  for  instance,  in  this  passage  in  which  he  addresses  himself  to  the 
restorers  of  the  coin,  and  tells  them,  "  I  doubt  not,  when  the  heat  of  men's  passions  is  a  little  over,  the  whole 
nation  will  thankfully  acknowledge  your  wisdom  and  care  in  the  late  regulation  of  the  money;  and  the  more 
serious  part  of  it  will  especially  take  notice  of  your  delivering  us  from  so  great  a  snare,  as  was  the  customary 
putting  off  bad  money  to  one  another,  almost  at  last  without  reluctancy." 

But  he  soon  relapses ;  and  prays,  "  that  they  may  resolve  to  sit  de  die  in  diem,  as  one  grand  committee 
of  religion,  till  all  things  are  brought  to  the  balance,  and  reduced  to  the  great  standard  of  the  word."' 

1700.  On  the  5th  of  July,  in  this  year,  the  Board  of  Trade  took  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
coin  in  the  plantations.  A  memorial  by  Mr.  John  Fysack  was  then  read,  proposing  the  erection  of  a  mint 
in  some  of  the  plantations  on  the  continent  of  America,  as  a  means  to  remedy  many  inconveniences  in  the 
trade  of  those  parts.  And  he  being  further  heard  in  what  he  had  to  offer,  their  lordships,  after  full  consi- 
deration of  the  matter,  did  not  think  fit  that  any  mint  should  be  erected  there.  But  esteeming  it  generally 
convenient  tlwt  all  coins  current  in  the  plantations  should  pass  in  all  places  at  one  and  the  same  rate,  thej- 
resolved,  in  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  to  consider  the  difficulties  that  occur  therein,  and  in  what 
manner  it  may  be  best  effected ;-  but  I  do  not  find  that  they  proceeded  any  further. 

At  this  time  there  were  such  vast  quantities  of  French  gold  in  the  nation  that  the  whole  trade  was  in  a 
manner  carried  on  with  it,  although  it  wanted  sixpence  of  the  true  value.  The  quantity  of  it  occasioned  a 
report  that  Count  Tallard,  the  French  ambassador,  had  brought  it  over,  and  distributed  it  to  some  members 
of  the  house  of  commons. 

1700-1.  The  circulation  of  it  was  soon,  however,  checked;  for  the  council  thought  fit  to  make  an 
order,  on  the  5th  of  February,  and  a  proclamation  followed,  that  the  louis-d'or  and  Spanish  pistole  should 
not  go  for  above  seventeen  shillings;  this  brought  them  to  the  mint,  and  one  million  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds  were  coined  out  of  them.' 

In  the  parliament  whicii  met  at  Westminster  on  the  6th  of  February,  an  act  Mas  passed  for  the 
appointing  wardens  and  assay-masters  for  assaying  wrought  plate  in  the  cities  of  York,  Exeter,  Bristol, 
Chester,  and  Norwich,  in  order  to  relieve  the  goldsmiths,  etc.  from  the  diflaculties  and  hardships  they 
laboured  under  in  the  exercise  of  their  trade,  for  want  of  assayers  in  convenient  places,  and  to  prevent  frauds 
and  corruption  in  their  work.* 

1701.  The  act  for  encouraging  coinage  was  continued  for  seven  years  from  the  1st  of  June  this  year, 
and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  parliament  then  next  following,  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses  of  his  majesty's  mint.^ 

On  the  2d  of  that  month,  the  foreign  coins  then  current  in  Ireland  were  reduced,  by  proclamation,  to 

'  A  sermon  on  the  restoring  of  tlie  coins,  with  reference  to  the  merchants,  indeed,  said  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  then  so  much 


slate  of  the  nation  and  of  the  churcli  therein,  by  a  minister  of  the 
Cliurch  of  England.    Isa.  i.  25.   /  will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,  and 


turned  to  our  side,  that  whereas  we  were  wont  to  carry  over  a  mil- 
lion of  our  money  in  specie,  we  then  sent  no  money  to  France,  and 


purely  purge  away  thy  drossj  and  take  away  all  thy  tin.  4to,  London,  I  had  at  least  half  that  sum  sent  over  to  balance  the  trade.     Yet  this 

1697.  I  did  not  account  for  that  vast  flood  of  French  gold  that  was  visible 

'  Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Trade ,  comranmciAeA  hy  Ihe  \a.le  Sir  \  amongst  us;  and.  upon   the   French  ambassador's  going  away,  a 

F.  3L  Eden,  hart.  1  very  sensible  alteration  was  found  in  the  bills  of  exchange:  so  it 


'  Leake,  p.  397.  The  report  mentioned  in  the  text  receives 
some  countenance  from  Burnet,  who  says,  that  as  soon  as  the  par- 
liament was  opened,  it  appeared  that  the  French  had  a  great  party 
in  it.  It  is  certain  that  the  packet-boat  from  France  seldom  came 
over,  during  the  winter,  with  less  than  10,000  louis-d'ors,  and  it 
often  brought  more  ;  the  nation  was  filled  with   them  ;   and  in  six 


was  concluded  that  great  remittances  were  made  to  him,  and 
that  these  were  distributed  among  those  who  resolved  to  merit  a 
share  in  that  wealth  which  came  over  now  so  copiously,  beyond 
the  example  of  former  times.  [History  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  ii. 
p.  257] 

'  Statute  12  and  13  W.  111.  chap.  4. 


months  time  a  million  of  guineas  were  coined  out  of  them.     The  '■'  Id.  chap.  11,  s.  16. 
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the  following  rates,  at  which  they  were  to  be  received  in  all  payments  after  Friday  the  6th  of  the  same 
month,  viz. 


Gold. 

Weight. 

Va 

lue 

dwt.  gr. 

£.  s. 

d. 

The  Spanish  or  French  pistole 

.     4      "s     - 

-     0   18 

6 

The  half  in  proportion. 

The  Mexico,  Sevil,  or  pillar  piece  of 
eight,  cross  dollar,  and  other  dol- 
lars, and  the  French  Lewis 
The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 
The  old  Peru  piece  of  eight 
The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 
The  cnisadoe  of  Portugal 
The  half  .... 


Weight, 
dwt.  gr. 


17 


Value. 


0     4     9 


17       0     —     046 


The  duccatoon       .         .         .         .     20     16     —     0     6     0  The  cnisadoe  of  Portugal  .         .  10     20     —     0     .3 

The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion.  The  half  .         .         .  .     5     10     —     0     1 

with  the  usual  allowance  of  two-pence  for  every  grain  wanting  in  the  weight  of  the  gold,  and  three  halfpence 
for  every  half-pennyweight  deficient  in  any  piece  of  silver.- 

"It  is  thought,"  says  Simon,  "that  at  this  time  the  guineas  which  before  passed  for  twenty-six  shillings 
in  Ireland,  were  reduced  to  twenty-three  shillings,  and  the  half-guineas  in  proportion ;  the  crown,  which 
passed  for  five  shillings  and  ten-pence,  or,  as  some  say,  for  six  shillings,  was  reduced  to  five  shillings  and  five- 
pence,  and  the  half-crown,  shilling,  and  sixpence  in  proportion.  But  as  I  could  not  find  the  proclamation 
for  it,  I  must  give  it  as  I  got  it,  upon  common  report."^ 

No  gold  was  coined  in  Scotland  in  the  two  preceding  reigns;  but  in  this  year  were  struck  at  Edinburgh 
pistoles  and  half-pistoles,  having  the  king's  head  laureat  on  the  one  side,  and  the  royal  shield  crowned,  with 
Scotland  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  between  the  letters  w.  and  R.  also  crowned,  on  the  reverse.  The 
style  was  the  same  as  usual,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  there  never  was  upon  the  coins  of  king  William  struck 
in  Scotland  any  number  put  after  his  name ;  those  who  had  the  direction  of  that  affair  being  sensible,  that 
although  he  was  the  second  king  of  Scotland  of  his  name,  and  the  third  of  England,  he  was  really  the  first  of 
that  name  that  was  king  of  Great  Britain.  Under  the  head,  upon  these  pieces,  was  the  figure  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  they  are  all  said  to  have  been  coined  of  the  gold  sent  over  by  the  Scotish  African  Company,  from 
the  colony  of  Darien  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  have  been  thus  marked  in  memory  of  the  Rising  Sun,  a 
great  ship  fitted  out  by  those  merchants  upon  that  occasion,  and  in  which  this  gold  was  brought  home. 

All  that  Mr.  Folkes  had  seen  of  these  pistoles,  that  were  in  fine  preservation,  constantly  weighed  full 
106  troy  grains;  from  whence  he  judged  that  they  were  intended  to  run  for  12/.  Scotish  money.^ 

1701-2.     On  the  8th  of  March,  king  William  died,  at  Kensington  Palace. 

The  style  upon  all  the  English  gold  and  silver,  the  Scotish  silver  and  the  Irish  copper,  is,  before  the 
death  of  queen  Mary,  gulielmus  et  maria  dei  gratia,  mag.  br.  fr.  et  hib.  rex  et  regina.*  On  the 
English  copper  and  tin  the  reverse  bears  Britannia  only,  with  the  date. 

After  the  death  of  his  queen,  the  Roman  numerals  were  added  to  his  name  on  the  English  gold  and 
silver  money,  but  the  copper  has  tertils  at  length.  No  numeral  distinction  whatever  appears  upon  his 
Scotish  coins,  probably  for  the  reason  assigned  above  by  Mr.  Folkes.  In  other  respects,  the  style  upon 
the  Scotish  gold,  and  upon  the  larger  pieces  of  silver,  is  the  same  as  upon  the  English,  but  the  smaller  silver 
and  the  copper  coins  have  on  the  reverse  nemo  me  impune  lacesset. 

At  the  great  re-coinage,  the  initials  b.  c.  e.  n.  and  y.  y.  were  placed  upon  the  obverse,  to  mark  the 
several  mints  of  Bristol,  Chester,  Exeter,  Norwich,  and  York.  But  the  greater  part  of  that  coinage  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London.     The  Edinburgh  mint  was  worked  in  this  reign. 


'  Should  not  this  sum  be  Is.  l\d.  ?  If  it  be  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Simon  has  continued  it  in  the  Table  of  Value  in  the 
reign  of  queen  .4nne.     [Page  69.] 

-  Simon.     Appendix,  No.  c. 

'  Simon,  p.  68. 


*  Folkes,  p.  1 J2.      See  Gold  Coins,  PI.  xix.  Nos.  1:2  and  1:3. 

^  Except  upon  the  Scotish  copper,  where  the  reverse  has  this 
motto,  NEMO  ME  IMPUNE  LACESSET.  The  Style  on  the  great  seals 
was  continued  as  before. 
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1701-2.  On  the  death  of  king  William,  Anne,  the  second  daughter  of  king  James  II.,  succeeded  to 
the  crown.  In  the  reign  of  this  queen,  we  enter  upon  the  second  splendid  period  in  the  annals  of  our  mints, 
for  the  beauty  of  her  coinage  is  exceeded  only  by  the  admirable  works  of  Simon,  during  the  protectorate  of 
Cromwell,  and  part  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  These  two  lucid  points  are  rendered  still  more  illus- 
trious by  the  contrast  of  that  thick  gloom  which  almost  entirely  surrounds  them,  and  through  which  no  ray 
of  genius  bursts  ;  but  wherever  the  eye  is  turned,  it  is  fixed  upon  darkness  visible. 

The  excellency  of  our  coins  during  these  two  short  periods  only,  shews  how  much  the  arts  depend  upon 
the  good  taste  and  patronage  of  princes.  Under  the  government  of  Charles  I.,  whose  superior  skill  in  the 
fine  arts  is  acknowledged  even  by  his  enemies,  the  works  of  the  mint  attained  to  considerable  beauty  ;  and 
from  the  further  encouragement  which  they  received  from  the  rulers  of  the  commonwealth,  and  from  Crom- 
well, they  arrived  at  a  degree  of  perfection  which  was  unequalled  by  the  coins  of  the  neighbouring  states. 

In  the  debauched  reign  of  Charles  II.  they  soon  began  to  decline,  for  that  patronage  is  languid  indeed, 
which  is  only  pleased  when  merit  is  brought  home  to  it,  but  is  too  indolent  to  search  for  genius,  and  too 
indiscriminate  in  its  bounty  to  confine  it  to  merit.' 

The  short  and  tempestuous  reign  of  James  II.  could  afford  but  little  encouragement  to  the  arts;  and 
the  genius  of  William  III.  directed  his  attention  to  glory  of  a  far  different  kind  from  that  which  is  to  be 
acquired  from  their  advancement. 

Thus  the  art  of  coinage  languished,  until  this  glorious  reign  restored,  to  a  high  degree  of  vigour,  those 
powers  which  neglect  had  so  greatly  debilitated. 

The  legal  provisions  respecting  the  coins  were  not  numerous  in  this  reign. 

In  the  first  parliament  which  was  held  on  her  accession  (and  which  appears  from  the  statute-book  to 
have  been  only  a  continuation  of  that  which  began  in  the  i;3th  year  of  the  late  king),  an  act  was  passed  for 
continuing  the  statutes  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  William  III.  for  better  preventing  the  counterfeiting  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  kingdom.  It  extended  the  time  limited  by  the  former  act,  to  the  '2jth  of  March  1709, 
because  the  said  act  had  been  found  of  good  use  for  suppressing  the  counterfeiting  the  current  coins  of  the 
kingdom,  by  such  tools  and  instruments  as  were  therein  prohibited. 

It  also  enlarged  the  time  for  commencing  prosecution,  from  three  months  to  six. 

And  in  addition  to  the  places  wherein  assay  officers  were  fixed,  by  the  l"2th  of  William  III.,  the  town 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  was  appointed,  as  fully  as  if  it  had  been  expressed  in  that  act.* 

170'2.  On  the  4th  of  May,  war  was  declared  against  France  and  Spain,  and  in  October  following  the 
town  of  V'igo,  in  Gallicia,  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  and  some  of  the  gold  and  silver  found  there  was 
coined,  with  the  word  vigo  under  the  queen's  bust,  to  commemorate  that  event. ''  These  coins,  as  well  as  all 
others  which  were  struck  in  this  reign,  were  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  those  of  the  late  king. 

1704.  The  currency  of  foreign  money  in  her  majesty's  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  was  in  so 
unsettled  a  state,  that  coins  of  the  same  species  were  received  at  different  rates  in  different  places,  by  which 
means  the  money  was  drained  from  one  colony  to  another.  In  order  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  a  table 
was  formed,  from  the  assays  made  in  the  mint,  by  which  the  value  of  the  following  coins  was  ascertained,  viz. 

Duccatoons  of  Flanders 
Ecus  of  Flanders,  or  silver  Lewis 
Crusadoes  of  Portugal 
Three-gilder  pieces  of  Holland 
Old  rix  dollars  of  the  empire 


Weight 

dwt. 

gr.              £. 

s. 

d. 

Seville  piece  of  eight, 

old 

Pl 

ate    "     . 

17 

12     —     0 

4 

6 

Ditto,  new  plate 

14 

0-0 

.3 

H 

Mexico  piece  of  eight 

17 

12     —     0 

4 

6 

Pillar  ditto 

17 

12     —     0 

4 

6J 

Peru  ditto,  old  plate 

17 

12  nearly  0 

4 

5 

Cross  dollars    . 

18 

0-0 

4 

4f 

Weight,  dwt. 

gr- 

£. 

s.    d. 

.         .  20 

21     - 

-    0 

5     6 

swis       .  17 

12     - 

-     0 

4     6 

.  11 

4     - 

-     0 

2   lOj 

d           .  20 

7     - 

-      0 

5     2i 

.  18 

10     - 

-     0 

4     6 

'   Such  is  the  character  which  the  late  Lord  Orford  gave  of  ]  '  Some  of  these  coins  have  the  date  of  this  year,  1702,  but  the 

the  patrona>;e  of  Charles  II.  in  his  .\iiecdotes  of  Painting,  vol.  iii.  I  greater   number  was  struck    in  the   next  year.     See  Silier  Coins, 

1>.  1  jO,  and  it  is  drawn  with  great  truth,  and  the  hand  of  a  master.  '  Plate  ixxvii.  Nos.   9,   10,  II,  and  12,   and  Gold  Coins,  Plate  xvi. 

^  Statute  1  Anne.     Statute  1,  chap.  9.  |  Xos.  17,  18,  19,  and  20. 
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Halves  and  quarters  in  proportion,  and  liglit  pieces  according;  to  their  weight. 

These  values  beino-  thus  ascertained,  it  was  ordained  by  proclamation,  on  the  18th  of  June  1704,  that 
after  the  1st  of  January  next  following,  no  Seville,  pillar,  or  Mexico  piece  of  eight,  though  of  full  weight, 
should  be  received  or  paid  at  above  the  rate  of  six  shillings  each  current  money,  for  the  discharge  of  any 
contracts  or  bargains  to  be  made  after  the  said  1st  of  January.  And  that  the  currency  of  all  pieces  of  eight 
of  Pern,  dollars,  and  other  foreign  species  of  silver  coin,  whether  of  the  same  or  of  baser  alloy,  should,  after 
that  time,  stand  regulated  according  to  their  weight  and  fineness,  in  proportion  to  the  rate  before  limited  for 
the  pieces  of  eight  of  Se\ille,  etc.  so  that  no  foreign  silver  coin,  of  any  sort,  should  be  permitted  to  exceed 
that  proportion,  upon  any  account  whatsoever. > 

1705.  In  this  year  an  act  was  passed  to  empower  the  lord  high-treasurer,  or  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  to  issue  out  of  the  monies  arising  by  the  coinage  duty,  any  sum  not  exceeding  500?.,  over  and 
above  the  sum  of  3,000/.  yearly,  for  the  uses  of  the  mint.'-  That  sum  of  3,000/.  was  first  granted  by  statute 
18  C.  II.  cap.  5.  for  fees,  etc.  of  the  officers,  and  for  repairs  of  the  buildings  of  the  mint. 

1706.  Bv  the  articles  of  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  were  agreed  upon 
on  the  22d  of  July  1706,  and  which  were  to  take  place  on  the  1st  of  May  in  the  following  year,  it  was 
agreed  that,  from  and  after  that  day,  the  coin  should  be  of  the  same  standard  and  value  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  it  was  at  that  time  in  England;  and  that  a  mint  should  be  continued  in  Scotland, 
under  the  same  rules  as  the  mint  in  England,  and  the  present  officers  of  the  mint  continued,  subject  to  such 
regulations  and  alterations  as  her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  or  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
should  think  fit.^ 

1707.  An  alteration  was  now  made  in  the  royal  arms,  on  both  the  English  and  Scotish  coins.  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  then  impaled  in  the  first  and  third  quarterings,  France  placed  in  the  second,  and 
Ireland  in  the  fourth. 

The  losses  which  private  persons  might  sustain  by  reducing  the  coin  of  Scotland  to  the  standard  and 
value  of  the  coin  of  England,  were  to  be  made  good  out  of  a  fund  created  by  the  loth  article  of  the  union. 
And  by  a  statute  of  the  seventh  of  Anne,  1,200/.  were  to  be  allowed,  out  of  the  coinage  duty,  for  the 
expenses  of  the  mints  of  Scotland.^ 

"  In  consequence  of  these  regulations,  all  the  old  silver  money  was  presently  called  into  the  mint,  to 
be  recoined  into  sterling  money  the  same  as  the  English,  and  the  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings  and  six- 
pences, which  were  then  struck,  bearing  date  1707  and  1708,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  coined  in 
England,  only  by  the  letter  e,  for  Edinburgh,  stamped  upon  them  under  her  majesty's  bust. 

"  There  was  upon  this  occasion  brought  into  the  mint  at  Edinburgh  to  be  recoined  in  the  year  1707, 
of  silver  monies  then  current  in  Scotland,  over  and  above  H-hatis  usually  hoarded  up  and  laid  by  in  like  cases, 
which  was  by  the  silversmiths  converted  into  plate  and  bullion,  and  some  thousand  pounds  that  came  in 
afterwards,  the  value  of  411,117/.  10s.  9<f.*  sterling;  as  I  learn  from  the  excellent  and  judicious  preface 
prefixed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddiman  to  Mr.  James  Anderson's  Thesaurus  Diplomatum  et  y>umismatum  Scotia. 
But  all  this  last-mentioned  sum  was  not  coined  at  that  time,  as  the  same  learned  person  further  informs  us: 
for  the  invasion,  which  happened  near  the  end  of  the  year  1707,  made  it  necessary  to  issue  again  for 
common  use  a  great  number  of  the  forty-shilling  pieces  Scotish,  and  of  the  other  coins  of  that  sort,  that  had 
been  brought  into  the  mint  just  before.    Besides  which  40,000/.  sterling  in  English  milled  money,  that  they 

*  Proclamation  in  the  Royal  Library.      This  being  found  in- 
sufficient, was  enforced  by  statute  6  Anne,  chap.  30. 

'  Stat.  4  Anne,  cap.  22. 

^  Article  xvi.  as  recited  in  statute  5  .\nne,  cliap.  8. 

*  Chapter  xxiv.  sec.  3. 

[Introduclion  to  Anderson's  Diphmata  Scotia.      By  Thomas  Rud- 

Ruddiman  gives  the  particulars  of  this  sum,  from  the  notes  diman,  p.  175.      This  is  an  anonymous  translation   of  the  work 

of  111 .  David  Drummond,  treasurer  in  the  bank  of  Scotland.  quoted  in  tiie  text.] 


Foreign  silver  money 
Milted  Scolish  coins   - 
Coins  struck  by  the  hammer 
English  milled  coin     - 

I.       s. 

-  132,080  17 

-  96,856  13 

-  142,180    0 

-  40,000    0 

d. 

0 

9 

0 

0 

£411,117  10 

9 
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included  in  the  account,  had  no  occasion  to  be  recoined;  and  this  is  tlie  reason  why  the  sum  formerly 
mentioned  to  have  been  minted  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  English  moneyers  sent  from  the  Tower  to  instruct 
those  in  Scotland  in  the  usages  of  the  English  mint,  was  so  much  less  than  the  sura  last  said  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  mint  of  Scotland.^ 

The  circulation  of  foreign  coins  in  her  majesty's  plantations  in  America,  at  different  values  in  different 
places,  still  continued,  notwithstanding  the  proclamation  against  that  practice  on  the  18th  of  June  1704; 
and  it  now  became  necessary  to  enforce  that  proclamation  by  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  This 
was  done  by  a  statute  made  in  this  year,  which  first  recited  the  above-mentioned  proclamation,  and  then 
enacted,  that  whoever,  after  the  1st  day  of  May  1709,  should  take,  etc.  any  of  the  foreign  silver  coin 
mentioned  in  that  proclamation,  at  higher  rates  than  those  thereby  regulated,  should  suffer  six  months' 
imprisonment,  and  also  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds,  for  every  such  offence.  It  was,  however,  provided,  that 
nothing  in  the  act  should  extend  to  compel  any  person  to  receive  any  of  the  said  foreign  silver  coins  at  the 
rates  fixed  by  that  proclamation. 

Nor  was  it  to  extend  to  restrain  her  majesty  from  regulating  the  several  rates  of  the  said  species  of 
foreign  coins,  within  any  of  the  said  plantations,  in  such  other  manner,  or  according  to  such  other  propor- 
tions, as  her  majesty  should  judge  proper  and  necessary;  or  from  giving  her  royal  assent  to  any  law,  hereafter 
to  be  made  in  any  of  the  said  plantations,  for  settling  and  ascertaining  the  current  rates  of  such  coins  within 
the  said  plantations.- 

1708.  In  this  year,  the  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coinage  was  continued  for  seven  years,  from 
the  1st  day  of  March  1708,  and  until  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  parliament  then  next  following;  with 
these  additional  provisions. 

As  an  encouragement  to  the  coinage  of  silver  monej%  it  was  enacted  that  the  lord  high-treasurer,  etc. 
should  have  power  to  authorize  and  require  the  master  of  the  mint  to  issue,  out  of  the  overplus  money 
arising  from  the  coinage  duty,  a  sum  not  exceeding  H,OOOZ.  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  not  exceeding 
two-pence  halfpenny  an  ounce  for  every  ounce  of  foreign  coins,  and  foreign  or  British  wrought  ]ilate,  of 
the  standard  of  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  fine,  or  reduced  thereunto,  as  should  be  brought  into  the 
mint  after  the  20th  day  of  April  1709,  until  the  1st  day  of  December  then  next  following,  there  to  be  coined 
into  the  current  coins  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  lord-treasurer,  etc.  were  authorized  to  issue  out  of  the 
exchequer,  or  dispose  of  the  monies  arising  by  the  coinage  duty,  a  sum  not  exceeding  1,200/.  per  annum, 
for  the  fees  and  salaries  of  the  officers,  and  for  expenses,  etc.  of  coining  in  the  mints  of  Scotland ;  and  also 
the  further  sum  of  400/.  per  annum,  after  the  1st  day  of  June  1709,  for  the  charges  and  expenses  of  the 
officers  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  offences  in  counterfeiting,  diminishing,  or  otherwise  concernino-  the 
current  coins  of  Great  Britain,  in  any  part  thereof  called  England.'' 

And  by  another  act,  which  was  passed  in  the  same  session,  the  statute  of  the  first  of  the  queen, ^  which 
continued  that  of  the  9th  William  III.  chapter  2,  until  the  25th  of  March  1709,  and  to  the  end  of  the  first 
session  of  parliament  then  next  ensuing,  to  prevent  the  counterfeiting  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom,  was 
made  perpetual. = 

The  lords  justices  and  council  of  Ireland  were  under  the  necessity  of  issuing  a  proclamation,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  to  enforce  the  several  proclamations  respecting  the  weight  and  currency  of  foreign  coins  in 
that  kingdom;  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  all  those  coins  should  be  current,  notwithstanding  they  might 
want  of  the  respective  weights  specified  in  those  proclamations,  two-pence  being  allowed  for  each  grain  of 
gold  wanting,  and  three  halfpence  for  every  half-pennyweight  of  silver  deficient  in  any  piece.  And  that  such 
coins  should  be  received,  if  they  were  standing  weight,  at  the  rates  ascertained  in  the  aforesaid  proclamations. 
And  if  any  persons  should  act  contrary  to  the  proclamation,  they  should  be  prosecuted  as  contemners  of  her 
majesty's  prerogative  and  authority,  with  the  utmost  rigour  that  could  by  law  be  inflicted  against  such 
offenders.^ 

'  Foiies,  p.  153.  In  a  note  at  p.  131,  the  quantity  coined  in 
Edinburgh  in  1707,  or  the  beginning  of  1708,  is  stated  at  320,372/. 
Vis. 


'  Statute  6  Anne,  chap. 30. 


■*   Statute  7  Anne,  chap.  24. 

*  Statute  1,  chap.  9. 
^  Statute  7  Anne,  chap.  25. 

*  Simon.     Appendix,  No.  ci. 
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In  this  year,  after  the  apprehensions  of  invasion  were  at  an  end,  the  forty-shilling'  pieces  Scotish,  and 
the  other  coins  of  that  sort,  which  had  been  brought  to  the  mint  at  Edinbiiro;h,  but  which  had  been  issued 
again  from  the  necessity  of  that  time,  were  called  a  second  time  into  the  mint,  and  recoined  into  sterling 
money  the  same  as  the  English. 

These  coins  were  distinguished  from  those  coined  in  1707,  by  a  mullet  of  six  points,  which  was  placed 
after  the  letter  e  under  the  queen's  bust.^ 

They  are  the  last  coins  which  were  struck  in  Scotland;  where,  however,  they  still  retain,  in  many  cases, 
the  old  manner  of  accounting  by  their  own  marks,  and  other  Scotish  pieces;  but  these  being  now  merely 
nominal,  and  no  such  really  existing,  all  their  sums  of  every  denomination  are  esteemed  equivalent  to  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  same  sums  English,  as  they  indeed  were  when  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  by  king 
James  the  First  of  Great  Britain." 

1709.  In  this  year  an  Irish  statute  was  passed  to  the  same  effect  as  those  which  were  enacted  by  the 
English  parliament,  in  the  8th  and  9th  of  king  William  III.  to  prevent  counterfeiting  the  current  coin  of 
the  kingdom.  This  was  to  continue  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  and  no  prose- 
cution was  to  be  made  for  any  offence  against  it,  unless  commenced  within  three  months.' 

171'2.  It  having  been  represented  to  the  queen,  by  the  lords  justices  and  council  of  Ireland,  that  the 
original  proclamation  under  the  great  seal,  which  gave  currency  to  several  foreign  coins  in  that  kingdom, 
had  been  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  so  that  the  clerk  of  the  council  could  not  make  out  such  a  certificate 
thereof  as  was  required  by  a  late  act  of  parliament,  for  the  better  conviction  of  persons  who  should  counter- 
feit the  same,  and  that  there  were  several  foreign  coins  in  that  kingdom  which  had  not  been  made  current, 
nor  the  values  thereof  ascertained  by  any  former  proclamation  ;  her  majesty  was  therefore  pleased  to 
command  (by  her  order  in  council  in  Great  Britain,  bearing  date  on  the  17th  of  July  1712),  that  the  several 
species  of  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins,  of  the  weight  and  values  hereafter  mentioned,  should  pass  in  pay- 
ment at  the  several  rates  respectively  specified ;  and  that  a  proclamation  should  be  issued  to  that  eifect. 
This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  30th  of  that  month,  when  the  following  species  of  foreign  coins  were 
ordered  to  be  current,  from  and  after  the  12th  day  of  August,  at  the  rates  specified  below;  viz. 

Weiglit.  Value.       I  Weight.  Value. 

Gold.  dwt.    gr.  £.    s.    d.  Gold.  dwt.    gr.  £.    s.    d. 

Tlie  Spanish  quadruple  pistole .     .     .   17        8     —     3   14     0         The  moidore  of  Portugal      ....     6     22     —     )    10     0 


£■ 

s. 

d. 

3 

14 

0 

1 

17 

0 

0 

18 

6 

The  Spanish  or  French  double  pistole      8     16     —     1   17     0         The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 
The  Spanish  or  French  pistole .     .      .     4        S     —     0   18     6  Silver. 

The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion.  I    The  same  as  in  the  proclamation  of  2il  June  1701. 

The  usual  allowance  to  be  made  for  deficiency  of  weight,  i.e.  two- pence  for  every  grain  of  gold,  and 
three  halfpence  for  each  half  pennyweight  of  silver.* 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Dean  Swift  delivered  to  the  lord -treasurer  his  plan  for  improving  the 
British  coins.      He  proposed, 

"  1.  That  the  English  farthings  and  halfpence  be  recoined  upon  the  union  of  the  two  nations. 

"  2.  That  they  bear  devices  and  inscriptions  alluding  to  all  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  her  majesty's 
reign. 

"  3.  That  there  be  a  society  established  for  the  finding  out  of  proper  subjects,  inscriptions,  and  devices. 

"  4.  That  no  subject,  inscription,  or  device,  be  stamped  without  the  approbation  of  this  society,  nor, 
if  it  be  thought  proper,  without  the  authority  of  the  privy  council. 

"  By  this  means,  medals  that  are  at  present  only  a  dead  treasure,  or  mere  curiosities,  will  be  of  use  in 
the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time  perpetuate  the  glories  of  her  majesty's  reign,  reward 
the  labours  of  her  greatest  subjects,  keep  alive  in  the  people  a  gratitude  for  public  services,  and  excite  the 
emulation  of  posterity.  To  these  generous  purposes  nothing  can  so  much  contribute  as  medals  of  this  kind, 
which  are  of  undoubted  authority,  of  necessary  use  and  observation,  not  perishable  by  time,  nor  confined  to 

,   „      „.,        „  .        _,  ...    .,,„,,,-,„  ^  Statute  8  Anne,  chap.   30       Abridgment   of  Irisli  Statutes, 

'  See  Silver  Cuius,   Plate  xxxvui.  Nos.  13,  14,  15,  16.  .„„       „.  _„,,.»,,.. 

p.  o98.     St7non,  p.  70,  calls  n  an  tnglish  statute. 

'  FoVces,  p.  135.  *  Simon.      Appendix,  No.  cii. 
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any  certain  place ;  properties  not  to  be  found  in  books,  statues,  pictures,  buildings,  or  any  other  monuments 
of  illustrious  actions. "' 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dingley,  dated  January  4th,  1712-3,  he  says,  the  lord- treasurer  has  at  last  fallen  in 
with  my  project  (as  he  calls  it)  of  coining  halfpence  and  farthings  with  devices,  like  medals,  in  honour  of  the 
queen,  every  year  changing  the  device.      I  wish  it  may  be  done.- 

The  concluding  sentence  shews  that  the  dean  had  but  little  expectation  of  its  being  carried  into  effect. 
Indeed  nothing  more  was  done  than  the  striking  a  few  pattern  farthings  and  halfpence.  One  of  the  former 
has  Britannia,  under  a  portal,  holding  an  olive  branch  in  her  hand ;  there  is  another  with  peace  in  a  car,  and 
this  inscription:  pax  missa  pek  orbem;  these  are  dated  in  1713;  and  a  third  has  a  female  figure  standing 
with  an  olive  branch  in  her  right  hand  and  a  spear  in  the  left,  and  this  legend — bello  et  pace  1713.  The 
halfpenny  has  a  rose  and  thistle  upon  the  same  stalk,  on  the  reverse,  in  allusion  to  the  union.' 

None  of  these  were  ever  current,  and  I  have  not  found  that  the  dean's  project  was  proceeded  with  any 
further;  had  it  been  adopted  to  its  utmost  extent,  it  would  have  ennobled  our  coinage,  and  have  elevated  it 
far  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  medium  of  commerce. 

1713.  By  an  act  of  this  year  the  legal  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  to  five  per  cent.,  in  order  to  bring 
it  to  a  nearer  proportion  to  that  allowed  for  money  in  foreign  states.* 

1714.  On  the  24th  of  July,  a  proclamation  was  issued  in  Dublin,  by  the  lords  justices  and  council,  for 
making  current  in  Ireland  several  new  species  of  French  coins,  at  the  respective  rates  hereafter  mentioned, 
viz. : — 


Weight, 
dwt.  gr. 


Value.         t                                      Silver.                     Weight.  Value. 

£.    5.  </.                                                                             dwt.  gr.  £.    s.    tl. 

'J'he  French  Lewis  of  the  new  species    19    15  —     0     5     6 
—     12     0            The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 


Gold. 

The  French  Lewis  d'or   of    the 
species         .... 
The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 

These  were  to  pass  at  standing  weight,  and  an  allowance  to  be  made  of  two-pence  for  every  grain  of 
gold,  and  three  halfpence  for  every  half  pennyweight  of  silver  deficient. * 

The  queen  deceased  at  Kensington  on  the  ist  of  August  in  this  year,  and  king  George  I.,  then  elector 
of  Brunswick  Lunenburgh,  was  proclaimed  the  same  day. 

Her  bust  upon  the  gold  coins  is  clothed  in  the  same  manner  as  that  upon  the  silver,  and  therefore 
differs  in  that  respect  from  the  coinage  of  her  immediate  predecessors,  William  and  Mary,  James  II.,  and 
Charles  II.  A  pattern  guinea,  dated  1702,  has  the  neck  bare;  but  it  is  said  that  her  majesty  disliked  the 
appearance  of  it,   and  therefore  it  was  not  coined  for  common  currency.'' 

Her  style  is  the  same  as  in  the  last  reign.' 

The  only  mints  were  those  of  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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From  the  commencement  of  his  reign  in  1714  to  its  termination  in  the  year  1727,  his  money  was  of  the 
same  species  and  value  as  that  of  queen  Anne;  but  to  his  style,  upon  the  reverse,  were  added  his  German 
titles,  with  fidei  defensor,  which  then  for  the  first  time  appeared  upon  the  coins,  although  it  had  been  con- 


'  Guardian.     No.  96. 

=  Leltersby  Dean  Swift,  .Jc,  vol.  i.  p.  297. 

■*  See  Supplement,  Part  ii. 

'  Statute  ii.  12  Anne,  chap.  16. 

*  Simon,  p.  69. 


"  See  Supplement,  Plate  vi..  No.  27. 

^   It  was  also  the  same  upon  tlie  great  seal   until  the  union 
when  it  was  altered  upon  the  reverse  to  britansia  .  anno  .  begxi  . 

ANN-«  .  REGIS^  -  SEXTO.       [5an(7/brd.] 
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stantly  used  in  the  style  of  our  monarehs  from  Henry  VIII.,  on  wliom  it  was  conferred  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in 
the  year  15'21  ;  and  the  arms  of  his  majesty's  German  dominions  were  placed  on  the  fourth  shield  of  the 
royal  arms. 

1715.  In  the  year  after  his  accession,  the  duties  for  encouraging-  the  coinage  of  money  were  continued 
for  the  usual  term  of  seven  years,  and  to  tlie  end  of  the  first  session  of  parliament  next  following;  and,  that 
the  importers  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  mints  of  England  and  Scotland  respectively  might  not  be  discou- 
raged by  any  deficiency  of  the  revenue  settled  by  the  act  for  defraying  the  coinage  thereof,  it  was  further 
enacted,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  out  of  the  money  arising  from  the 
act,  or  out  of  any  other  public  supplies,  to  cause  so  much  money  to  be  applied  as  should  be  necessary  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  mints  of  England  and  Scotland  respectively,  provided  the  same,  together 
with  the  coinage  duties  arising  from  the  act,  should  not  exceed  in  any  one  year  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
poimds.i 

1716.  His  coins  for  his  German  dominions  bore  the  same  figure,  titles,  and  arms,  as  the  English,  but 
they  had  a  better  impression,  more  resembling  his  majesty,  and  were  of  better  execution  than  the  English, 
Brunswick  having  been  long  famous  both  for  good  workmen  and  good  money.  Some  of  these  coins  bear 
the  date  of  1716.= 

1717.  After  the  troubles  which  disturbed  the  early  part  of  this  reign  were  over,  the  subject  of  the 
copper  monej'  was  again  taken  into  consideration,  and  halfpence  and  farthings  were  coined  in  the  Tower  in 
the  next  year.  They  were  lighter  than  those  of  king  William,  the  pound  avoirdupois  being  now  coined 
into  twenty-eight  pence,  instead  of  twenty-one.  The  bars  or  fillets  were  delivered  in  at  the  mint  at  \&d. 
per  lb.;  and  about  '213^  tons,  or  46,000?.  sterling,  were  coined.' 

In  consequence  of  an  address  of  the  commons,  a  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  22d  of  December, 
which  stated  that  the  value  of  gold,  compared  with  the  value  of  silver,  in  the  current  coins,  was  greater  in 
proportion  in  England  than  in  the  neighbouring  nations  ;  which  overvaluing  had  been  the  great  cause  of 
carrying  out  and  lessening  the  species  of  the  silver  coins.  It  was  therefore  ordained  that  no  person  whatso- 
ever should  utter  or  receive  any  of  the  pieces  of  gold  coin  of  England,  commonly  called  guineas  (which  in 
the  mint  were  coined  only  at  twenty  shillings,  but  had  been  current  at  twentj'-one  shillings  and  sixpence)  at 
any  greater  or  higher  rate  or  value  than  twenty-one  shillings,  and  so  proportionably  for  larger  or  smaller 
pieces.  This  was  intended  to  bring  them  nearer  to  their  value  in  silver  bullion,  which  was  stated  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  to  be  20^.  8d.* 

The  ancient  gold  coins  of  the  kingdom,  which  might  be  diminished  in  their  weight  by  wearing,  were, 
by  the  same  proclamation,  ordained  to  be  received  at  the  following  rates,  viz. 

The  piece  which  was  current  at  23s.  6d.  at  23s.  and  no  more. 

The  piece  which  was  current  at  25s.  6d.  at  25s.  and  no  more.* 

1717-18.  There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  this  reduction  of  the  gold  coins  had  not,  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  effect  which  was  expected  from  it.^  For  so  early  as  the  23d  of  January  following,  the  house 
of  lords,  in  a  grand  committee,  took  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation,  in  relation  to  gold  and  silver 
coins.     The  Lord  Bingley  having  represented  the  great  prejudice  that  trade  received  from  the  scarcity  of 


'  Statute  1  George  I.  stat.  2.  chap,  xliii. 

=  Leake,  p.  419. 

'  Snelling's  Copper  Coin,  p.  43,  quoting  Lfake,  p.  415,  who 
states  the  number  of  pence  into  which  the  pound  was  then  coined 
at  no  more  than  twenty-three. 

The  copper  coins  of  1717  and  1718  are  remarkably  small  and 
thick,  and  are  fi-equently  called  by  the  name  of  dumps.  [^Snelling, 
as  above.] 

*  See  his  representation  of  the  state  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coins,  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury. 

*  Proclamation  in  the  Royal  Library.  This  dififers  from  all  the 
former  proclamations  respecting  the  value  of  guineas,  which  only 


declared  at  what  rate  they  should  be  current,  but  did  not  oblige 
any  persons  to  take  them  at  that  value. 

^  Indeed  the  effect  is  stated  to  have  been  directly  contrary 
to  this  expectation  ;  and  tliat  this  was  occasioned  partly  by  the 
hoarding  of  silver,  in  the  liope  that  it  would  be  raised,  and  partly 
by  fear  that  the  gold  would  still  be  lowered.  In  order  to  remedy 
the  evil,  the  commons,  as  soon  as  they  met,  resolved,  That  this 
house  will  not  alter  the  standard  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
this  kingdom  in  fineness,  weight,  and  denomination.  The  lords 
came  to  the  same  resolution,  and  ordered  a  bill  to  be  brought  in 
to  prevent  the  melting  down  of  silver  coin.  [^TindoTs  CofUinua' 
Hon  of  Rapin's  Histori/  of  England,  vol.  iv.  part  2,  p.  554.]  This 
bill,  if  it  were  brought  in,  did  not  pass  into  an  act. 
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silver,  said,  amongst  otlier  tilings,  it  was  matter  of  wonder  a  remedy  bad  not  seasonably  been  applied  to  so 
great  an  evil,  which  visibly  had  been  growing  for  so  many  months  past. 

Lord  Stanhope  answered  him,  that  the  scarcity  of  silver  was  owing  to  several  causes  :  1st,  The 
increasing  liisnry  in  relation  to  silver  plate  ;  2d,  To  the  vast  exports  of  bullion  and  plate  to  the  East  Indies ; 
and  3d,  To  the  clandestine  trade  that  had  lately  been  carried  on,  of  exporting  silver  and  gold  to  and  from 
Holland,  Germany,  and  other  parts.  To  prove  these  particulars,  his  lordship  produced  several  papers,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  a  scheme  drawn  up  by  Henry  Martin,  esquire,  inspector-general  of  the  exports  and 
imports  at  the  custom-house;  whereby  it  appeared  that  in  the  year  1717,  the  East  India  Company  had 
exported  nearly  three  million  ounces  of  silver,  which  far  exceeded  the  imports  of  the  bullion  in  that  year;  it 
necessarilv  followed  that  vast  quantities  of  silver  specie  must  have  been  melted  down,  both  to  make  up  the 
export,  and  to  supply  the  silversmith. 

His  lordship  added,  that  it  was  impossible  for  those  in  the  administration  to  remedy  this  evil,  without 
the  interposition  of  parliament ;  and  as  for  the  trade  of  exporting  silver  and  importing  gold  in  lieu  of  it, 
which  increased  the  scarcity  of  the  first,  the  most  effectual  method  to  prevent  it  had  been  already  used,  viz. 
the  lowering  the  price  of  gold,  which  would  not  have  failed  to  produce  in  great  measure  the  desired  effect, 
but  for  the  covetousness  of  some,  and  the  maliciousness  of  others,  who  thought,  by  hoarding  up  silver,  either 
to  make  some  considerable  gains,  or  to  distress  the  government,  etc. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  scarcity  of  silver  proceeded  from  the  three  causes  assigned;  but  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  it  could  turn  to  account  to  hoard  up  the  silver  to  make  a  gain  by  it,  for  whilst  it  lay 
dead,  more  would  soon  be  lost  by  interest  than  could  be  gained  by  the  difference  in  price ;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  individual  would  be  so  much  his  own  enemy,  as  to  hoard  it  at  a  certain  loss,  merely  out  of 
malice  to  distress  the  government.  Had  it  been  considered  that,  after  reducing  the  guinea  to  twenty-one 
shillings,  England  still  gave  lo^lgflb.  of  silver  for  1  lb.  of  gold,  whereas  in  Holland  and  France  the  pro- 
portion of  silver  to  gold  was  but  14i  to  1,  it  would  have  been  found  that  the  sending  out  silver  still  turned 
to  account,  and  therefore  no  wonder  it  was  exported.^ 

1718.  In  this  year  was  coined  a  new  species  of  money,  called  a  quarter  guinea  ;  being  the  fourth  part 
of  a  guinea  in  value,  and  bearing  the  same  impression. - 

On  the  5th  of  May.  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  lords  justices  and  council  of  Ireland,  which  recited 
tlie  proclamation  of  the  30th  of  July  1712,  for  regulating  the  rate  at  which  foreign  coins  should  be  current, 
and  also  another  proclamation,  dated  July  24,  1714,  by  which  several  species  of  French  coins  were  ordered 
to  be  current  in  that  kingdom,  and,  for  the  more  effectual  enforcing  of  the  provisions  contained  in  them, 
ordained,  that  no  gold  or  silver  money  should  be  paid  without  weighing  the  same,  and  making  such  allow- 
ances for  any  deficiency  of  weight  as  in  the  said  proclamation  was  set  forth.' 

An  Irish  statute  of  this  year  also  made  perpetual  a  former  statute  of  the  8th  of  Anne,  chapter  45,  to 
prevent  the  counterfeiting  of  the  coins.* 

1719.  By  an  English  act  of  this  year,  the  old  standard  of  silver  plate  was  restored;  that  part  of  the 
statute  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  William  III.  which  raised  it  from  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  fine  to 
eleven  ounces  ten  pennyweights  fine,  being  repealed.  This  was  to  take  place  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of 
June  1720;  after  which  day  no  goldsmith  could  be  compelled  to  make  silver  plate  of  the  new  standard  of 
eleven  ounces  ten  pennyweights  fine,  nor  was  he  to  work  or  make  any  of  less  fineness  than  eleven  ounces 
two  pennyweights  fine.  At  the  same  time  a  duty  of  sixpence  per  ounce  was  imposed  on  all  silver  plate 
which  should  be  imported  into  or  made  in  Great  Britain.* 

1722.     In  his  9th  year,  the  act  for  the  encouragement  of  coinage  was  continued  for  seven  years,  from 

being  minted,  they  were  mostly  laid  xip  as  soon  as  delivered,  and 
by  Ibat  means  the  design  frustrated.  [_Su€lIiiigs  Gold  Coin^  p.  32, 
note  (  ')]. 

*  Simoti.     Appendix,  No.  civ. 

*  Irish  Statutes,  4  Geo,  I.  clsap.  9,  s.  5, 


*  Further  Erplaiiations  of  some  f  articular  Subjects  contained  in 
the  Umverial  Mercliant.      By  N.  M.  [i.  e.  Nicholas  Magens],  p.  11. 

'  Leake,  p.  414.  See  Gold  Coins,  Plate  xvii.  No.  17.  These 
pieces  were  coined  immediately  after  the  reduction  of  the  guinea, 
and  therefore,  no  doubt,  were  intended  to  help  the  great  scarcity 
of  silver  at  that  time;  but  there  being  no  more  than  210  lb.  weight 
of  them  coined,  or  37,380t  and  the  first  time  of  this  sort  of  money's 


*  Statute  C  Geo.  I.  chap.  11. 
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the  1st  of  March  1723,  with  the  same  provisions  respecting  the  coins,  as  were  contained  in  the  statute  of  the 
year  1715,  for  that  purpose.* 

The  want  of  small  money  in  Ireland  was  now  grown  to  such  a  height,  that  considerable  manufacturers 
were  obliged  to  pay  their  men  with  tallies  or  tokens  in  cards,  signed  upon  the  back,  to  be  afterwards 
exchanged  for  money  ;  and  counterfeit  coins,  called  raps,  were  in  common  use,  made  of  such  bad  metal,  that 
what  passed  for  a  halfpenny  was  not  worth  half  a  farthing. '^ 

In  order  to  supply  this  want  of  small  money,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  grant  a  patent  to  William 
Wood,  esq.  for  the  coining  and  uttering  copper  halfpence  and  farthings  in  that  kingdom. 

This  privilege  was  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  and  the  quantity  to  be  coined  was  limited  to  360 
tons;  100  of  which  only  to  be  issued  within  one  year,  and  twenty  tons  annually  for  the  remaining  13 years; 
under  the  inspection  of  a  comptroller  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  inspect,  control,  and  assay  the  copper,  as 
well  not  coined  as  coined.  The  metal  to  be  fine  British  copper,  cast  into  bars  or  fillets,  which,  when  heated 
red  hot,  would  spread  thin  under  the  hammer.  Every  pound  weight  to  be  coined  into  two  shilUings  and 
sixpence,  and,  without  any  compulsion,  or  currency  enforced,  to  be  received  by  such  only  as  would  volun- 
tarily and  wilfully  accept  the  same.  A  rent  of  800/.  per  annum  was  reserved  to  the  king,  and  "200/.  to  be 
paid  annually  by  the  patentee  to  the  king's  clerk  comptroller.^ 

Notwithstanding  these  restrictions,  this  measure  was  extremely  unpopular  in  Ireland,  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  against  it  were  at  length  worked  up  to  sucli  a  pitch,  by  artful  misrepresentations,  that  the 
patentee  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  greater  part  of  the  advantage  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  the  terms 
of  his  patent,  and  soon  after  entirely  to  resign  it. 

Dean  Swift,  who  was  then  just  beginning  to  attain  popularity  in  Dublin,  from  the  publication  of  his 
proposal  for  the  universal  use  of  Irish  manufactures,  attacked  the  patent  from  both  the  pulpit  and  the  press. 

1724.  His  sermon  (for  only  one  is  extant,  though  he  is  supposed  to  have  delivered  two  on  the  subject)^ 
was  from  this  text,  yls  ice  have  therefore  opportunity  let  lis  do  good  unto  all  men  ;  and  its  purport  was  to  shew 
the  great  want  of  public  spirit  in  Ireland,  and  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  practising  that  virtue.  So  long  as 
he  confined  himself  to  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  there  was  nothing  objectionable  in  the  discourse,  but 
the  moment  he  alluded  to  that  which  was  professedly  the  occasion  of  his  address,  all  that  followed  was  com- 
pounded of  mis-statement,  exaggeration,  and  falsehood. 

"  I  confess,''  said  he,  "  it  was  chiefly  the  consideration  of  that  great  danger  we  are  in,  which  engaged 
me  to  discourse  you  on  this  subject,  to  exhort  you  to  a  love  of  your  country,  and  a  public  spirit,  when  all 
you  have  is  at  stake  ;  to  prefer  the  interest  of  your  prince,  and  your  fellow-subjects,  before  that  of  one 
destructive  impostor  and  a  few  of  his  adherents. 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought,  by  some,  that  this  way  of  discoursing  is  not  so  proper  from  the  pulpit ; 
but  surely,  when  an  open  attempt  is  made,  and  far  carried  on,  to  make  a  great  kingdom  one  large  poor- 
house,  to  deprive  us  of  all  means  to  exercise  hospitality  or  charity,  to  turn  our  cities  and  churches  into  ruins, 
to  make  this  country  a  desert  for  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  to  destroy  all  arts  and  sciences,  all  trades  and 
manufactures,  and  the  very  tillage  of  the  ground,  only  to  enrich  one  obscure  ill-designing  projector  and  his 
followers;  it  is  time  for  the  pastor  to  cry  out  that  the  wolf  is  getting  into  his  flock,  to  warn  them  to  stand 
together,  and  all  to  consult  the  common  safety.  And  God  be  praised  for  his  infinite  goodness  in  raising 
such  a  spirit  of  union  among  us,  at  least  in  this  point,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  former  divisions;  which  union, 
if  it  continue,  will,  in  all  probability,  defeat  the  pernicious  design  of  this  pestilent  enemy  to  the  nation."'' 

Honest  men,  who  are  accustomed  to  make  known  by  their  words  the  real  sentiments  of  their  minds, 
will  scarcely  believe  me,  when  I  assure  them,  that  this  dreadful  description,  when  stripped  of  its  exaggera- 


'   Statute  9  Geo.  I.  chap.  19. 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council^  Whitehall,  July 
24,  1724.-    [Hibernian  Patriot,  p.  44. J 

'  Report,  pp.  27,  39. 

•  He  mentions  a  sermon,  which  he  thought  it  his]  duty  to 
preach  to  the  people  under  his  inspection,  on  the  suhject  of  Wood's 
Coin,  in  a  Ktter  to  the  lord  chancellor  Middleton,  dated  Oct.  26, 


1724.  In  the  18th  volume  of  his  works,  p.  628,  is  the  following 
note  upon  this  sermon,  which  is  printed  in  the  I5th  volume;  he  is 
represented  as  having  jocularly  said,  that  he  never  preached  but 
twice  in  his  life,  and  tlien  they  were  not  sermons,  but  pamphlets. 
Being  asked  upon  what  subject?  be  replied,  they  were  against 
Wood's  halfpence.  \_Pilkington,  vol.  i  p.  56.] 
*  Swifl'i  Ifirrki,  t^vu.  vol.  IV.  p.  289. 
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tions,  meant  no  more  than  tliis,  that  Ireland  would  sustain  a  loss  of  something  more  than  80,000/.  in  fourteen 
years  (not  6,000/.  each  year),  provided  Wood  should  coin  the  whole  quantity  allowed  by  his  patent,  accord- 
ing to  the  lightest  of  those  halfpence  which  he  had  sent  over  into  Ireland;  and  they  will  probably  be  still 
less  inclined  to  credit  me  when  I  assert,  that  what  Swift  uttered  so  seriously,  and  upon  so  solemn  an  occa- 
sion, he  himself  could  not  believe.^  The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that,  in  this  sermon,  and  in  his  Drapier's 
Letters,  he  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment  an  impudent  and  unprincipled  assertion  of  his,  that  were  he 
permitted  to  write  whatever  he  pleased,  he  would  engage  to  write  down  any  government  in  a  few  months. 

That  the  loss  to  Ireland  would  not  have  exceeded  what  I  have  stated  above,  will  appear  from  a  table 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Simon,  from  several  parcels  of  the  halfpence  M'hich  at  different  times  were  sent  over  to 
Ireland  by  Mr.  Wood. 

These  halfpence  are  by  him  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  respective  weights. 


Weight. 

Number 

in  1  lb. 

Current  Value. 

Integers. 

Decimals. 

d.  id- 

Decimals 

The  first  sort     . 

.     120 

58 

23 

29     0 

33 

The  second  sort 

.     Ill 

63 

6 

31     1 

6 

The  third  sort 

.     103 

67 

96 

33     1 

96 

The  fourth  sort 

.     196 

72 

91 

36     0 

91 

The  mean  proportion 

.     107     5 

65 

11 

32     1 

11 

If  the  first  sort  had  been  coined.... 

Quantity 
coined. 

Intrinsic 
Value. 

Current  Value. 

Loss  to  the  Public. 

i|  1  1  1  1! 

£. 
40.320 

£.        s.     d. 
97,994    8    0 
105,940  16    0 
114,172  16    0 
122,488  16    0 
109,384  16    0 
100,800    0    0 

£.        J.    d. 
blfili    8    0 
65,620  16    0 
73,852  16    0 
1         82,168  16    0 
1         69,064  16    0 
60,480    0    0 

If  the  third  sort  

If  the  fourtli  sort 

If  according  to  the  patent    

Thus,  says  Mr.  Simon,  the  public  would  have  lost,  at  a  medium,  sixty-nine  thousand  and  sixty-four 
pounds  sixteen  shillings;  and  even  had  Mr.  Wood  made  his  halfpence  of  the  weight  limited  by  the  patent, 
yet  the  loss  to  Ireland  would  have  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.- 

In  this  statement,  iiowever,  it  is  observable,  that  Simon  has  omitted  to  specify  what  proportion  the 
lightest  halfpence  bore  in  number  to  those  which  were  heavier,  and  also  that  he  has  not  given  the  weight 
which  was  required  by  the  patent.  Had  the  latter  particidar  been  stated,  it  would  have  appeared  that  some 
of  the  coins  actually  exceeded  in  weight  the  terms  of  the  patent;  and  had  he  examined  the  report  of  the 
assay  of  these  coins,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  etc.  he  would  have  learned  that,  although  the 
coins  were  unequally  sized,  yet  one  piece  with  another  they  were  of  full  weight,  and  better  copper  money 
than  had  been  coined  for  Ireland  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  IL,  James  II.,  and  William  and  Mary.^ 

Of  these  facts  Swift  could  not  be  ignorant,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  he  could  believe  that  the  cir- 
culation of  such  coins  could  be  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom.  Such,  however,  was  the  effect  produced  by  iiis 
harangue,  and  by  the  specious  reasoning  in  his  first  Drapier's  letter,  upon  the  passions  of  the  ignorant  of 
all  ranks,  that  addresses  against  this  money,  as  ruinous  to  Ireland,  were  presented  to  the  king,  by  the  lords 
and  commons  of  that  kingdom,  and  by  the  lords  justices  and  council,  and  petitions  from  the  city  and  county 
of  Dublin.^ 


'  Amongst  other  misrepresentations,  intended  to  casta  ridi- 
cule upon  Wood's  character.  Swift  calls  him  a  mean  ordinary  man, 
a  hardware  dealer,  when,  iu  fact,  it  appears  that  he  was  a  great 
proprietor  and  renter  of  iron  works  in  England,  had  a  lease  of  all 
the  mines  on  the  crown  lands  in  39  counties,  was  proprietor  of 
several  copper  works,  and  carried  on,  to  a  very  considerable 
amount,  manufactures  for  the  different  preparations  of  these 
metals.     \_Coxes  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  ff'alpole,  vol.  i.  p.  216]. 

*  Simon,  p.  71. 

VOL.    II. 


^  Report.      Hibernian  Patriot ^  p.  245. 

^  Hibernian  PalHotj  p.  29.  *'  Every  numerous  assembly  is 
mobt  let  the  individuals  who  compose  it  be  what  they  will.  Mere 
reason  and  good  sense  are  never  to  be  talked  to  a  mob ;  their  pas- 
sions, their  sentiments,  their  senses,  and  their  seeming  interests, 
are  alone  to  be  applied  to."  [Lord  Cliesterjield' s  Letters  to  his  Son\ 
On  this  principle  Swift  wrote,  and  his  writings  were,  in  the  in- 
stance before  us,  eminently  successful.  But  the  triumph  attend- 
ing sucli  success  is  short-lived,  whilst  the  infamy  of  it  is  eternal. 

L 
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The  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin  being  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  presented  in 
Micliaelmas  term  17"24,  as  enemies  to  the  government,  all  such  persons  as  had  attempted,  or  shot dd  endea- 
vour,^ by  fraud  or  otherwise,  to  impose  Wood's  halfpence  upon  them,  contrary  to  his  majesty's  most 
gracious  intentions,  who  had  been  pleased  to  leave  his  loyal  subjects  at  liberty  to  take  or  refuse  them. 
They  stated,  as  a  reason  for  this  presentment,  that  great  quantities  of  Wood's  money  had  been  brought  into 
the  port  of  Dublin,  and  lodged  in  several  houses  in  that  city,  with  an  intention  to  make  them  pass  clandes- 
tinely amongst  his  majesty's  subjects,  notwithstanding  the  addresses,  etc.  against  them.- 

In  his  majesty's  answer  to  the  address  from  the  house  of  lords,  he  expressed  his  concern  that  his  granting 
the  patent  for  coining  halfpence  and  farthings,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  his  royal  predecessors,  had  given 
so  much  uneasiness  to  that  house;  and  declared,  that  if  any  abuses  had  been  committed  by  the  patentee,  his 
majesty  would  give  the  necessary  orders  for  inquiring  into  and  punishing  the  same,  and  would  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  people.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  above  addresses,  etc.  a  committee  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  of  England 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  accordingly  a  report  was  made  by  them  upon  the  24th  of  July. 

From  their  report  it  appeared  that,  notwithstanding  repeated  orders  from  his  majesty,  no  papers  nor 
persons,  which  might  be  necessary  to  support  the  objections  against  the  patent,  could  ever  be  obtained  from 
Ireland  ;  but  that  all  evidence  was  withheld,  upon  the  frivolous  pretence  of  apprehension  of  the  ill  temper 
any  miscarriage,  in  a  trial  upon  scii-e  facias,  brought  against  the  patentee,  might  occasion  to  both  houses,  if 
the  evidence  was  not  laid  as  full  before  a  jury  as  it  was  before  them. 

That  from  trials  and  assays  of  Wood's  copper  money,  made  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Mr.  Southwell,  and 
Mr.  Scrope,  it  appeared  that,  although  the  coins  were  not  e.xactly  sized,  yet  that  taken  together  they  ex- 
ceeded the  weight  required  by  the  patent.  That  the  copper  was  of  the  same  goodness  and  value  with  that 
which  was  coined  for  England ;  and  that  the  halfpence  and  farthings  coined  by  Mr.  Wood  exceeded  in 
weight  and  fineness  those  which  had  been  coined  for  Ireland  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and 
William  and  Mary. 

That  the  charge  of  notorious  frauds  and  deceits  committed  by  the  patentee,  in  executing  the  powers 
granted  to  him,  had  never  been  proved,  although  his  majesty  had  required  evidence  to  be  sent  from  Ireland 
for  that  purpose. 

That  the  terms  of  the  patent,  which  his  majesty  had  granted  by  virtue  of  his  undoubted  prerogative, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  examples  of  his  predecessors,  were  more  advantageous  to  the  public  than  any 
former  patent  had  been,  from  the  nature  of  the  covenants  comprised  in  it,  which  required  the  coins  to  be 
more  weighty,  and  of  better  metal,  limited  the  quantity  to  be  issued,  and  likewise  restricted  the  issuing  to 
a  shorter  term  than  usual,  and,  more  especially,  did  not  compel  any  person  to  take  the  said  money  against 
his  will. 

That  the  charge  brought  against  Mr.  Wood,  that  he  had  obtained  his  patent  in  a  clandestine  and 
unprecedented  manner,  and  by  gross  misrepresentations  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  with  respect 
to  the  great  want  of  small  change,  was  not  true ;  for,  upon  inquiring  into  these  facts,  it  had  appeared  that  the 
petition  of  Mr.  Wood  for  obtaining  that  coinage  was  presented  to  his  majesty  with  several  other  petitions 
and  applications  for  the  same  purpose,  from  sundry  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  all  of 
whom  set  forth  the  great  want  of  small  money  in  all  the  common  and  lower  parts  of  traffic  and  business 
tliroughout  that  kingdom ;  and  that  the  petition  was  carried  through  all  the  usual  forms  and  offices,  without 
haste  or  precipitation. 

That  upon  a  more  particular  inquiry  into  this  charge  of  misrepresentation,  the  want  of  small  change  in 
Ireland  was  still  further  proved  by  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses,  produced  by  Mr.  Wood;  and  evidence 
was  given,  that  several  considerable  manufacturers  had  been  obliged  to  give  tallies  or  tokens  in  cards  to  their 
workmen  for  want  of  small  money,  signed  upon  the  back,  to  be  afterwards  exchanged  for  larger  money ; 

'  Did  not  the  grand  jury  step  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of      I  -  Presentment.     Swift's  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  16-2. 

their  duty  when  they  presented  possible,  but  not  aisling offenders?        j  '  Hibernian  Patriot,  p.  6. 
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that  a  premium  was  often  given  to  obtain  small  money  for  necessary  occasions ;  and  several  letters  from 
Ireland  to  correspondents  in  England  were  read,  complaining  of  the  want  of  copper  money;  and  expressino- 
the  great  demand  there  was  for  this  money;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  for  small  chano-e, 
counterfeit  coins  of  base  metal,  called  raps,  had  obtained  a  currency,  though  what  passed  for  a  halfpenny 
was  not  worth  half  a  farthing. 

That  the  conduct  of  the  superior  officers  of  his  majesty's  revenue,  in  giving  orders  to  the  inferior 
officers  not  to  receive  Mr.  Wood's  money,  in  contradiction  to  his  majesty's  command  contained  in  Mr. 
Wood's  patent,  if  they  acted  upon  their  own  authority,  must  be  considered  as  a  very  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding.' 

That  Mr.  Wood  having  voluntarily  proposed  to  limit  his  coinage  to  40,000/.,  the  committee  recom- 
mended to  his  majesty  to  accept  such  proposal,  and  to  give  the  proper  orders  that  he  should  not  coin,  import 
into  Ireland,  utter  or  dispose  of  any  more  copper  halfpence  and  fiirthings,  than  to  the  amount  of  that  sum  ; 
and  that  his  proposal  should  be  transmitted  to  his  majesty's  chief  governor,  etc.,  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  con- 
sider whetiier,  after  the  reduction  of  360  tons  of  copper,  being  in  value  100,800/.,  to  142  tons  17  hundred 
16  pounds,  being  in  value  40,000/.  only,  anything  could  be  done  for  the  further  satisfaction  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.'- 

Accordingly  bis  majesty  was  pleased  to  direct  in  council,  on  the  18th  of  August,  that  the  halfpence  and 
farthings  already  coined  by  Mr.  Wood,  amounting  to  about  17,000/.,  and  as  much  more  as  would  make  up 
the  sum  of  40,000/.,  should  be  permitted  to  be  current,  pursuant  to  the  terras  of  the  patent.^ 

But  these  concessions  were  of  no  avail ;  Swift  attacked  the  report  with  sophistries  and  misstatements, 
which  were  well  calculated  to  mislead  minds  already  prejudiced  against  the  measure;  and  when  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  offering  300/.  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  author  of  the  Drapier's  fourth  letter,  and  a  bill 
of  indictment  was  preparing  against  the  printer  of  it,  he  [Swift]  published  "  Seasonable  Advice  to  the 
Grand  Jury,"  in  which,  by  similar  modes  of  arguing,  he  called  upon  them  not  to  iind  the  bill.  A  copy  of 
this  pamphlet  was  distributed,  on  the  evening  before  the  trial,  to  every  person  on  the  grand  jury ;  and  thus, 
by  the  very  means  which  Swift  himself  had  so  strongly  reprobated  when  used  by  the  committee  of  the  privy 
council,  namely,  by  prejudging  the  case,  he  accomplished  his  purpose,  and  the  bill  was  not  found.  From 
this  time  he  was  considered  as  the  Saviour  of  Ireland  ;*  and  Wood  was  ridiculed  in  ballads,  executed  in 
effigy,  and  at  last  obliged  to  resign  his  patent,  as  Mr.  Leake  expresses  himself,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parliament  of  Ireland.^  Afterwards,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  he  received  pensions 
to  the  amount  of  3,000/.  a-year  for  eight  years.'' 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  contest,  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Irish 
on  their  not  being  allowed  a  mint  in  their  own  country,"  of  which  Swift  complains  in  many  parts  of  his 
writings,  but  more  particularly  in  the  19th  number  of  the  Intelligencer,  where  he  savs,  "  I  can  see  no 
reasons  why  we  alone  of  all  nations  are  thus  restrained,  but  such  as  I  dare  not  mention ;  only  thus  fiir  I  may 

bable  that  the  plan  wliich  Swift  suggested  to  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Ireland,  of  drawing  up  a  declaration  that  tliey  would 
not  receive  any  of  Wood's  money,  and  forbidding  their  tenants 
to  receive  it,  was  the  principal  cause  which  induced  Wood  to 
resign  his  patent.  [See  the  second  and  third  of  the  Drapier's 
Letters].  Tlie  lord-chancellor,  Middleton,  seems  to  have  been 
an  enemy  to  Wood's  project.  [See  Swift's  letter  addressed  to 
him,  which  is  usually  printed  as  the  sixth  of  the  Drapier's  letters, 
although  it  is  signed  J.  S.]  In  an  address  to  his  lordship,  which 
is  prefixed  to  ''  Some  Reasons  shewing  the  Necessity  the  People  of 
Ireland  are  under  for  continuing  to  refuse  ^Ir.  Woods  Coinage," 
he  is  complimented  as  liaving  found  out  the  secret  of  making  the 
patriot  and  minister  agree  in  the  same  person.  [Hibemiaii 
Patriot,  p.  199]. 

^  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Jf'alpole,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

'  They  repeatedly  petitioned  for  a  mint  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  but  without  effect. 


'  It  is  probable  that  these  officers  acted  in  consequence  of 
orders,  or  at  least  intimations,  from  higher  powers,  as  the  commons 
in  their  second  address  petitioned  his  majesty  to  give  directions 
to  the  officers  of  his  revenue  not  to  receive  or  utter,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  any  of  Wood's  money.  [^Hibernian  Patriot,  p.  44]. 

^   Report.     Hibernian  Patriot,  p.  29. 

3   Leake,  p.  418. 

*  When  a  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  author 
of  the  Drapier's  Fourth  Letter,  a  note  was  sent  to  Swift  with  the 
following  text,  from  1  Samuel,  chap.  xiv.  verse  45 :  "And  the 
people  said  unto  Saul,  shall  Jonathan  die,  who  halh  wrought 
this  great  salvation  in  Israel?  God  forbid.  As  the  Lord  livelh, 
there  shall  not  one  hair  of  his  head  fall  lo  the  ground;  for  he 
wrought  with  God  this  day.  So  the  people  rescued  Jonathan  that 
he  died  not."  It  was  said  to  be  written  by  a  quaker.  \_SwifCs 
Works,  vol.  XV.  p.  251]. 

'  Historical  Account  of  English  Monei/,  p.  419.     It  is  pro- 
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venture,  that  Ireland  is  the  first  imperial  liingdom  since  Nimrod,  which  ever  wanted  power  to  coin  their  own 
money."' 

About  the  time  that  Wood's  patent  was  granted  for  money  to  be  current  in  Ireland,  a  new  species  of 
coins  was  struck  for  the  use  of  the  British  colonies  in  America.  They  were  made  of  a  mixed  metal  resem- 
bling brass,  and  were  of  three  sizes ;  one  nearly  as  broad  as  a  half-crown,  another  about  the  size  of  an 
English  halfpenny,  and  a  third  about  the  size  of  a  farthing;  all  bearing  the  same  stamp,  namely,  on  the 
obverse  his  majesty's  head,  like  the  guinea.  The  largest  piece  had  this  legend,  georgius  d.  g.  mag.  bri. 
FRA.  ET  HiB.  REx;  the  Smaller  pieces  had  the  inscription  abridged  to  georgius  dei  gratia  rex.  All  of 
them  had  on  the  reverse  a  large  double  rose,  with  rosa  Americana  17'22,  and  utile  dulci.  Others,  with 
the  date  of  1720,  had  the  rose  crowned.- 

The  author  of  "  A  Defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  People  of  Ireland  in  their  unanimous  refusal  of  Mr, 
Wood's  Copper  Money,"  says  that  this  also  was  a  project  of  Wood's;  who,  according  to  him,  "  obtained  a 
patent  for  coining  small  money  for  the  English  plantations,  in  pursuance  of  which,  he  had  the  conscience  to 
make  thirteen  shillings  out  of  a  pound  of  brass.  This  money  was  rejected  in  a  manner  not  so  decent  as  that 
of  Ireland ;  but  Wood  has  never  called  it  popular  fury,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  the  patent  itself."^ 

1725.  On  the  22d  of  January,  the  new  gold  coins  of  Portugal  were  made  current  in  Ireland  by  a 
proclamation  from  the  lord-lieutenant  and  council,  and  were  commanded  to  be  accepted  in  all  payments  and 
receipts  at  the  following  rates  : 

Gold.                               Weight.              Value.  I  Gold.                               Weight.               Value, 

dwt.  gr.            £.    s.  d.  tlwt.  gr.           £.    s.     d. 

The  new  gold  coin  of  Portugal         .18       9  —     400  The  half-quarter  ditto     .         -         .       2       8  —     0  10     0 

The  half  ditto          .         .         .         .95  —     200  The  sixteenth  ditto          .         .         .13  —     050 

The  quarter  ditto   .         .         .         .       4     15  —     1     0     0 

With  the  allowance  of  two-pence  for  every  grain  which  should  be  wanting  of  these  respective  weights.* 

1727.  His  majesty  died  at  Osnaburgh  on  the  lltli  of  June;  but  the  news  not  reaching  England 
before  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of  that  month,  his  successor  was  not  proclaimed  until  the  next  day. 

The  style  was  so  materially  altered  upon  his  coins  that  I  shall  give  it  at  length.  On  the  guineas  which 
were  struck  in  his  first  year,  it  was  georgius  d.  g.  m.  br.  fr.  et  hib.  rex.  f.  d.  brun.  et  lun.  dux.  s.  r. 
I.  A.  TH.  ET  PR.  EL.  1714.  That  is,  Georgius,  Dei  Gratia,  Magnse  Britannia,  Francije  et  Hibernian  Rex, 
Fidei  Defensor ;  Brunswic :  et  Luneburgen :  Dux ;  Sacri  Romani  Imperii  Archi-Thesaurarius,  et  Princeps 
Elector.  The  letters  p.  r.  do  not  appear  upon  his  silver  coins  of  that  date,  nor  were  they  continued  upon 
the  gold  which  was  afterwards  coined.'' 

The  fourth  shield  on  the  reverse  is  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  electoral  dominions. 

Specimens  of  the  .German  coins  are  given  in  the  plates  of  the  second  supplement. 

The  mints  used  were  that  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  those  in  the  German  dominions. 


'  Swift''s  WorkSf  8vo.  vol.  xi.  p.  33.  Tiiis  number  of  the 
Intelligencer  was  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  II. 

-  Leake,  p.  419.      See  Supplement,  Part  ii. 

'  P.  37.  Snelling  says,  "  We  have  also  been  informed  that 
Kingsmill  Eyres,  esq.  Mr.  INIarsland,  a  hardwareman  in  Cornh'ill, 
and  several  others,  were  concerned  in  the  scheme  :  the  last-men- 
tioned person  bad  great  quantities  of  them  in  his  cellar,  was  ruined 
by  it,  and  died  housekeeper  at  Gresham  College:  the  dies  were 
engraved  by  Mr.  Lammas,  Mr.  Standbroke,  and  Mr.  Harold, 
some  of  which  were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Winthorpe,  who  went 
to  New  York ;  his  father  lies  buried  at  Beckinghain.     They  were 


struck  at  the  French  Change,  in  Hoglane,  Seven  Dials,  by  an 
engine  that  raised  and  let  fall  a  heavy  weight  upon  them  when 
made  hot,  which  is  the  most  expeditious  way  of  striking  Bath 
metal,  of  which  they  were  made."  [Snellittg's  View  of  the  Coins 
struck  Jbr  the  IFest  India  Colonies,  p.  39.]  It  appears  that,  at  some 
time  in  this  reign,  a  rupee  was  struck  at  Bombay,  but  the  date  of 
the  transaction  is  not  known,  as  the  coin  is  without  date,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  record  that  mentions  it.  See  a 
representation  of  it  in  Supplement,  Part  ii.  Plate  vi.  No.  14. 

*  Simon*s  Irish  Coins.      Appendix,  No.  cvi. 

*  The  style,    however,   upon   his  great  seal  was  always  the 
same  as  that  upon  the  first  guineas.      ISatidford.^ 
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succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father.  No  alteration  was  made  in  the  species  or  value  of  the 
money  in  his  time  (excepting-  the  omission  of  the  quarter-guinea,  which  was  thought  to  be  too  diminutive 
for  use,  though  it  was  coined  again  in  the  next  reign),  and  but  few  legal  provisions  were  made  relating  to 
the  coins. 

1728.  At  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  the  scarcity  of  silver  coins  in  Ireland  obliged  those  who 
employed  workmen  of  any  kind,  to  continue  to  employ  them  until  their  wages  amounted  to  a  double  pistole 
or  a  moidore  (for  there  was  hardly  any  gold  of  lower  value  in  that  kingdom),  which  the  workmen  were  to 
divide  among  themselves  as  they  could ;  and  this  was  generally  done  at  an  alehouse,  or  brandy-shop ;  where 
besides  the  cost  of  getting  drunk  (as  was  usually  the  case)  they  must  pay  ten-pence  or  a  shilling  for  changing 
their  piece  into  silver.^ 

The  want  of  smaller  change  also,  which  Swift,"  and  others  of  his  party,  denied  the  existence  of  during 
their  opposition  to  Wood's  patent,  began  now  to  be  so  extreme,  that  several  persons  in  the  north,  and  other 
parts  of  that  kingdom,  were  under  the  necessity  of  making  copper  and  silver  tokens,  which  they  passed  as 
promissory  notes  amongst  their  workmen,  customers,  and  neighbours ;  those  of  copper  for  two-pence,  and 
those  of  silver  for  three-pence.  On  them  were  struck  the  name  of  the  person  who  issued  them,  with  the 
place  of  his  abode,  and  a  promise  to  pay  the  sum  for  which  they  were  issued.  They  were  struck  at  Armagh, 
Belfast,  Dromore,  Lurgan,  and  Portadown,  and  probably  in  other  places.^ 

1729.  The  convenience  which  was  experienced  from  the  circulation  of  these  tokens,  probably 
suggested  to  Mr.  James  MacuUa,  a  brazier  in  Dublin,  a  plan  which  he  published,  for  issuing,  in  his  own 
name,  a  sufficient  number  for  the  service  of  the  whole  kingdom.* 

His  proposal  was  this,  to  give  pieces  of  copper  for  halfpenny  or  penny,  stamped  with  a  promissory  note 
to  pay  twenty-pence  for  every  pound  of  copper  notes,  whenever  they  should  be  returned. 

Eight-and-forty  of  the  halfpenny  pieces  were  to  weigh  a  pound,  which  he  consequently  was  to  sell  at 
two  shillings,  and  thus  would  secure  to  himself  little  more  than  sixteen  percent.,  provided  the  tokens  should 
be  immediately  returned  to  him ;  and  provided  the  expense  of  stamping  should  amount  to  sixpence  each 
pound,  at  which  he  reckoned  it. 

This  project  he  communicated  to  Swift,  who  was  now  the  absolute  monarch  over  all  those  who  were 
likely  to  be  much  affected  by  the  circulation  of  the  tokens.  He  disapproved  of  the  scheme,  cliiefly  on  this 
ground,  that  the  public  could  have  but  little  security  that  the  tokens  should  always  be  made  of  the  intrinsic 
value  which  was  proposed  in  the  project ;  and  in  a  letter  upon  the  subject,  published  in  this  year,  he  stated 
his  objections  at  considerable  length,  and  concluded  with  a  proposal  of  his  own  for  the  issuing  of  tokens  of 
greater  intrinsic  value  than  Maculla's,  by  a  society  of  ten  gentlemen,  of  which  he  iiimself  was  to  be  one. 

Swift's  project  came  to  nothing ;  nor  did  the  publication  of  his  letter  prevent  Maculla  from  continuing 
to  strike  and  utter  his  tokens ;  but  to  what  extent  he  carried  the  circulation  of  them,  I  have  no  means  of 


'  This  account  is  laken  from  tlie  Intelligencer,  Xo.  xis.  which 
was  written  by  Swift,  and  must,  I  conceive,  be  taken  with  some 
grains  of  allowance,  for  Swift  was  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the 
truth  of  his  assertions  on  political  subjects,  and  especially  upon 
that  of  money.  He  is  extremely  indignant,  in  this  paper,  because 
the  Irish  were  not  permitted  to  have  a  mint  of  their  own. 

^  Yet  Swift,  afterward,  in  his  letter  on  JIaculla's  project, 
admitted  that,  next  to  llie  sciicity  of  silver,  their  greatest  distress, 
in  point  of  coin,  was  the  want  of  small  change.  [Works,  vol.  xv. 
p.  261.1 

'  Simon,  p.  72. 

*  Swift   mentions  his  publication    [U'orksj  vol.  xv.    p.    260], 


but  I  have  never  yet  met  wiih  it,  nor  is  it  noticed  by  Simon. 
Maciilla  had  previously  issued  a  copper  token  in  1728,  with  this 
inscription,  promesart  notes,  value  heceited,  dlblin  172S, 
j.^MES  siACULLA.  [S7ielli7ig's  Supplement  to  Simon's  Irish  Coinsy 
p.  7].  The  specimens  which  remain  of  his  projected  tokens  are 
a  very  neat  copper  penny  and  halfpenny,  having  on  one  side  ibis 
inscription,  i  promise  to  pay  the  bearer  o.\  demand  twentt- 
PENCE  A  FOUND  FOR  THESE,  and  ott  the  rcversc,  cash  notes  valce 

RECEIVED,    DUBLIN,     1729,     JAMES    MACULLA,     \(i.    OT    ^d.         \SimCn, 

p.  73]. 

^  Letter  on  Maculla's  project.     Swift's  li'orks,  Svo.  vol.  xv. 
p.  260. 
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1729.  Tlie  first  coinage  of  English  halfpence  and  farthings  in  this  reign  was  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
under  the  sign-manual  of  queen  Caroline,  when  guardian  of  the  realm,  dated  July  21,  in  this  year,  which 
was  afterwards  confirmed  and  continued  by  another  warrant  of  August  the  17th,  1738. 

By  these  warrants  there  were  to  be  forty-six  halfpence,  or  ninety-two  farthings,  cut  out  of  one  pound 
avoirdupois,  the  copper  at  such  a  rate,  and  in  such  quantities  as  should  be  directed  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury.  Four-pence  halfpenny  per  pound  were  allowed  for  bearing  and  sustaining  all  manner  of 
waste,  etc. ;  the  master  and  worker  to  account  annually  before  the  auditor,  and  to  be  answerable  to  his 
majesty  for  the  profits  thereof  above  the  charges ;  the  auditor  to  have  the  same  power  as  in  auditing  the 
accounts  of  the  gold  and  silver ;  the  king's  clerk  to  be  appointed  by  his  majesty,  or  the  treasury,  to  make 
out  a  roll,  upon  oath,  of  the  weight  and  price  of  every  parcel  of  new  money  coined  and  delivered,  from  time 
to  time,  from  the  moneyers  to  the  master ;  also  to  examine  and  sign  all  bills  of  charges,  repairs,  etc.,  and  all 
sums  of  money  paid  for  copper  imported ;  for  which  service  he  was  to  receive  twenty  shillings  per  ton  of  all 
the  money  coined. 

The  lords  of  the  treasury,  in  consequence  of  the  authority  given  to  them  by  those  warrants,  empowered 
the  master  of  the  mint  to  enter  into  contract  with  the  governor  and  company  of  the  copper  mines  of 
England  for  copper.  The  first  quantity  agreed  for  was  one  hundred  tons,  the  succeeding  ones  for  two 
hundred  tons  each.  The  copper  to  be  melted  and  refined  with  pit  coal,  from  ore  the  produce  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  Plantations ;  and  to  be  delivered  in  bars  or  fillets,  nealed,  of  such  a  fineness  as  to 
spread  thin  under  the  hammer,  when  heated  red-hot,  without  cracking,  and  of  such  a  width  and  thickness, 
that  forty-six  halfpence,  or  ninety-two  farthings  (without  erring  in  excess  or  defect  above  the  fortieth  part 
of  a  pound  weight)  were  to  make  one  pound  avoirdupois.  The  cutters  to  be  supplied  by  the  mint;  and  the 
quantity  of  fillets  to  be  sufificient  to  coin  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  of  halfpence  and  twenty  tons  of 
farthings.  The  master  to  pay  half  the  value  at  each  delivery,  at  the  rate  of  15f  (/.  per  pound  ;  the  other  half, 
after  the  blanks  were  cut  out,  in  money,  scissel,  and  brokage,  reckoning  the  scissel  and  brokage  at  the  same 
price  as  the  copper  imported  into  the  mint.' 

1731.  In  this  year  the  act  for  encouragement  of  the  coinage  was  continued  for  seven  years  from  the 
1st  of  March  1730,  with  the  like  provisions  as  in  the  9th  year  of  George  I.- 

1732-3.  Together  with  the  guineas  and  half-guineas  (which  were  almost  the  only  species  of  gold 
money  coined  in  the  mint  since  the  establishment  of  the  mill),  a  great  deal  of  old  hammered  coins  of  James  I., 
Charles  I.,  and  Charles  II.,  had  been  hitherto  current  by  the  name  of  broad-pieces,  with  their  halves  and 
quarters.  Some  of  the  smaller  pieces  were  diminished  by  wearing,  others  by  clipping  or  filing,  and  were 
frequently  refused.  Whereupon  a  petition  of  several  merchants  and  others  was  presented  to  the  house  of 
commons,  and  upon  their  address  his  majesty  issued  a  proclamation,  bearing  date  the  21st  of  February,^  bj' 
which  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  receive  or  utter,  by  tale,  after  the  publishing  of  the  proclamation,  any 
of  the  gold  coins  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-three  shillings,  commonly  called  broad-pieces,  or  their  half  or 
quarter.  And  all  collectors  and  receivers  of  his  majesty's  revenue  were  authorized  to  receive  them  by 
weight,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  at  the  rate  of  4/.  Is.  per  ounce  troy ;  and  the  officers  of  the  mint  were  to 
allow  tlie  same  price,  during  that  time,  for  all  brought  to  the  mint,  and  to  coin  the  same  into  other  current 


'  Snelting^s  Copper  Coinage^  p.  43. 
=  Stat.  4  Geo.  II.  c.  I'Z 

^  Proclamation  in  the  Royal  Library.  Tlie  officers  of  the 
mint  did  not,  however,  receive  their  authority  until  the  28th  of 
February,  when  it  was  given  to  them  by  warrant,  under  the  king's 
sign-manual,  dated  on  that  day,  in  consequence  of  an  address  of 
the  commons  presented  upon  the  19th  of  that  month.  [Statute 
6  Geo.  II.  chap.  25.  s.  19.]  The  coins  thus  prohibited,  con- 
sisted properly  of  the  sceptred  units  of  crown  gold  of  king 
James  I.,  which  weighing  originally  .tlniost  154  grains,  had  been 
for  a  great  while  current  at  twenty-five  shillings  each  ;  of  the 
laureat  twenty-shilling  pieces  of  the  same  king,  and  those  of  his 


son  and  grandson,  Charles  I.  and  II.,  which  having  formerly 
weighed  above  140  grains,  had  been  long  current  at  twenty-three 
shillings  each ;  and  of  such  as  remained  of  the  commonwealth 
pieces,  called  the  cross  and  harp  gold,  which  were  of  the  same 
weight  and  value  as  the  last.  But  as  several  coins  of  king 
Edward  VI.,  some  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  first  sceptred 
sovereigns  of  king  James  I.  were,  though  of  different  weights,  yet 
of  the  same  allay,  they  were  also  taken  in  by  weight  with  the  rest ; 
whereas  all  the  coins  of  angel  gold  which  were  worth  more  by  the 
ounce  than  the  price  allowed,  were  again  returned  to  the  importers 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  mint,  who  had  the  inspection  of  them, 
when  any  such,  as  it  sonietiii:es  happened,  were  by  mistake  brought 
in.     [Folkdi,  p.  133,  note  ♦.] 
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money.  The  deficiency  which  would  be  occasioned  by  taking  the  said  coins  into  the  mint,  at  that  rate,  and 
all  expenses  of  coinage,  etc.  relating  to  them,  were,  by  a  statute  of  1733,  enacted  to  be  supplied  out  of  the 
monies  arising  from  the  coinage  duty.' 

By  these  statutes  a  complete  stop  was  put  to  the  currency  of  all  hammered  money  whatever,  the  act  of 
the  9th  of  William  III.  having  already  prohibited  the  silver  coins  formed  in  that  manner. 

The  terms  upon  which  the  broad-pieces  were  to  be  received  at  the  mint,  were  so  advantageous  to  those 
who  brought  them  in,  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  counterfeiting  of  them  for  the  express  purpose  of 
selling  them  in  that  manner.  It  was  therefore  declared,  by  statute,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  should, 
before  the  21st  day  of  February  1733,  counterfeit  or  coin  the  said  broad-pieces,  or  any  halves  or  quarters 
thereof,  or  should  utter  or  vend  them  knowing  them  to  be  counterfeit,  etc.,  then  all  and  every  such  offender 
and  offenders,  their  counsellors,  procurers,  aiders,  and  abettors,  in  that  behalf,  should  be  adjudged  to  be 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and,  upon  conviction,  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  high  treason;  but  the  attainder  was 
not  to  extend  to  corruption  of  blood ;  and  no  prosecution  to  be  allowed  unless  it  commenced  within  six 
months  after  the  fact.-' 

About  this  time  a  coinage  was  projected  for  the  American  colonies,  but  whether  carried  into  effect  is 
not  known.  A  specimen  of  it,  the  only  one  that  Snelling  had  ever  seen,  was  in  Mr.  HoUis's  cabinet.  It 
differed  from  those  of  George  I.  (the  largest  of  which  it  equalled  in  size),  chiefly  in  the  impression  on  the 
reverse,  which  was  a  rose  upon  its  stalk  crowned.'' 

1736.  In  order  to  remedy  the  many  inconveniences  which  affected  the  trade,  particularly  the  linen 
manufacture  of  Ireland  and  his  majesty's  revenue  there,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  good  copper  money,  his 
majesty  was  graciously  pleased,  at  the  humble  request  of  the  lords  justices  and  council,  to  direct,  in  the  year 
1736,  that  a  proper  agent  should  be  appointed  to  contract  for  fifty  tons  of  copper,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
master  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  also  to  .authorize  and  command  the  said  master  of  the  mint 
to  receive  from  such  person  or  persons  as  the  lord-lieutenant,  or  the  lords  justices,  or  any  of  them,  should 
contract  with  for  that  purpose,  fine  copper,  which,  when  heated  red-hot,  would  spread  thin  under  the 
hammer  without  cracking,  and  out  of  the  same  to  coin  fifty  tons,  or  such  greater  quantity  as  should  be 
necessary  for  that  kingdom,  one-sixth  part  in  farthings,  and  five-sixths  in  halfpence ;  of  such  size,  as  that 
fifty-two  halfpence,  or  one  hundred  and  four  farthings,  might  make  a  pound  avoirdupois,  except  oidy  such 
errors  by  accident,  not  by  design,  as  might  happen  by  the  unequal  size  of  the  bars,  not  exceeding  the 
thirtieth  part  of  a  pound  weight.  And  that  his  majesty's  eflSgies,  with  the  inscription  georgius  ii.  rex,^ 
should  be  stamped  on  one  side  of  each  piece,  and  the  Irish  harp  crowned  on  the  other  side,  and  over  it  the 
inscription  hibernia,  with  the  date  of  the  year  under  it.  And  the  moneyers  of  the  mint  were  directed  not 
to  distribute  any  of  the  said  money  before  it  had  been  duly  assayed. 


'  Statute  6  Geo.  II.  chap,  id,  s.  19. 

'  Statute  6  Geo.  II.  cliap.  26.  According  to  a  MS.  note  by 
Browne  Willis,  in  his  copy  of  Leake,  the  amount  of  the  broad  gold 
was  nearly  800,000/. 

'  Snelling's  Coins  for  the  IVest  India  Colonies,  p.  40.  See 
SuppleiTient,  Part  ii, 

*  The  omission  of  dei  gratia,  on  these  coins,  did  not  pass 
unnoticed. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  June  1737,  the  following 
epigram  is  preserved . 

"  On  the  words  nEi  gr.itia  being  left  out  of  the  new  Irish 
halfpence  coined  .at  the  Tower. 

"  No  Christian  kings  that  I  can  find, 
However  match'd  or  odd, 
Excepting  ours,  have  ever  coin'd 
Without  the  Grace  of  God. 


By  this  acknowledgment  they  shew 

The  mighty  King  of  kings. 
As  him  from  whom  their  riches  flow. 
From  whom  their  grandeur  springs. 
Come  then,  Urania,  aid  my  pen. 

The  latent  cause  assign, — 
All  other  kings  are  moital  men, 
But  George,  'tis  plain's  divine." 
The  next  month  produced  this  address  "To  the  .Author  of  il 
Epigram  on  the  new  Irish  halfpence." 

"While  you  behold  th'  imperfect  coin, 
Received  without  the  Grace  of  God, 
All  honest  men  with  you  must  join, 
And  even  Britons  think  it  odd. 

The  Grace  of  God  was  well  left  out. 

And  I  applaud  the  politician  ; 
For  when  an  evil 's  done,  no  doubt, 

'Tis  not  by  God's  Grace,  but  permission." 
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His  majesty  was  also  graciously  pleased  to  direct,  that  all  the  expenses  attending  the  coinage  of  the 
said  fifty  tons  of  copper,  and  the  transmitting  the  said  halfpence  and  farthings,  when  coined,  into  his 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  should  be  paid  by  his  majesty's  vice-treasurer,  etc.,  and  that  whatever  profit  should 
arise  (after  all  necessary  expenses  were  defrayed)  should  go  into  the  public  revenue  at  large  of  that 
kingdom.' 

At  the  same  time,  the  copper  money  which  had  heretofore  been  coined,  by  the  patentees,  for  the  use  of 
Ireland,  was  commanded  to  be  current,  together  with  the  money  to  be  coined  in  his  majesty's  mint  for 
the  service  of  that  kingdom.  And  the  collectors  of  his  majesty's  revenue  were  ordered  to  receive  such 
monies  indifferently,  provided  that  no  more  should  be  received,  in  any  one  payment,  than  twelve  of  those 
halfpence. 

And  in  case  the  said  collectors  should  have  a  redundancy  of  those  halfpence,  then  they  should  and  might 
pay  to  the  respective  officers  of  his  majesty's  army  in  Ireland,  or  to  such  person  as  should  tender  an 
exchequer  acquittance  to  the  said  collectors  for  payment  of  his  majesty's  army,  any  sum  of  the  said  half- 
pence, not  exceeding  five  pounds  in  every  hundred  pounds,  and  so  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  lesser  sum, 
and  the  like  quantity  to  the  officers  of  his  majesty's  revenue,  who  should  receive  their  salaries  from  the  said 
respective  collectors. 

Orders  were  also  given  for  the  issuing  out  of  his  majesty's  treasury  in  Ireland,  such  new  coined  copper 
or  old  copper  money  as  they  should  receive,  to  such  as  were  willing  to  take  the  same.'^ 

1737.  A  certain  quantity  of  this  money  was  sent  over  to  Ireland,  and  after  it  had  been  duly  assayed 
before  his  majesty's  council,  by  the  assay-master  of  Ireland,  the  lords  justices  and  council  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, on  the  6th  of  May,  declaring  his  majesty's  most  gracious  intentions;  and  (in  order  to  prevent 
further  imposition  upon  the  public  by  the  uttering  of  false  and  base  money,  commonly  called  raps), 
prohibiting  the  making,  or  uttering,  any  halfpence,  etc.  of  brass,  copper,  etc.  except  the  copper  money 
coined  by  the  patentees,  or  such  as  was,  or  should  be,  coined  in  his  majesty's  Tower  of  London,  for  the 
service  of  Ireland,  and  forbidding  the  counterfeiting  any  such  copper  money,  on  pain  of  being  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law.' 

In  the  same  year,  a  representation  was  made  to  his  majesty  by  the  lord-lieutenant  and  council  of 
Ireland,  that  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  silver  coin  in  that  kingdom,  occasioned  by  persons  being  tempted 
to  export  it  to  make  an  advantage  thereof;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  gold  coin  current  there  was  in 
the  two  larger  pieces  of  Portugal  gold,  one  of  which  passing  for  four  pounds,  and  the  other  for  forty 
shillings,  great  inconveniences  and  difficulties  daily  arose  in  obtaining  change  for  the  same;^  and  that 
there  being  a  disproportion  between  the  value  of  the  said  large  pieces  and  the  lesser  pieces  of  foreign 
gold  coin,  to  the  advantage  of  the  larger,  the  same  had  occasioned  likewise  a  scarcity  of  the  lesser  pieces 
of  gold  coin,  by  means  whereof  great  distress  had  been  brought  upon  the  trade  of  that  kingdom,  and 
particularly  the  linen  manufacture;  and  also  upon  his  majesty's  forces  there;  and  therefore  it  was  humbly 
prayed,  that  the  gold  coins,  both  English  and  foreign,  current  there,  might  be  rated  at  the  quantity  of 
English  silver  they  usually  passed  for  in  England,  with  the  allowance  of  some  small  advantage  to  the  lesser 
pieces. 

His  majesty  referred  the  consideration  of  this  representation  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  his  treasury, 
who  reported  that  they  had  taken  the  opinion  of  the  late  master-worker,  and  the  rest  of  the  principal  officers 
(>f  his  majesty's  mint,  thereupon,  who  proposed  that  a  reduction  should  be  made  in  the  value  of  the  gold 
coins  current  in  Ireland,  at  least  as  low  as  they  were  then  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  the  disproportion 
between  the  larger  and  lesser  pieces  should  be  rectified. 

This  proposal  being  agreed  to  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  and  approved  of  by  his 
majesty  in  council,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  in  pursuance  of  his  command,  by  the  lords  justices  in  council, 

'  Simo7i,  p.  73.      The  circumstance  of  this  coinage  iray  be  ■  Simon.      Appendix,  No.  cvii. 

considered  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  majesty's  indulgence  to  '■'  Id.  ibid. 

tlie   Irish,   after  what    had  passed   in   relation  to  Wood's  money.  ^  Five-pence  were  given  to  cliange  a  guinea,  and  eight-pence 

[1  cake's  Historical  Account  of  English  Monei/,  p  4'25.]  a  moidore.      {Gentleman's  Magazine,  Novtmber  1736.  p. 683.] 
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on  the  10th  of  September,  declaring  that,  from  and  after  that  day,  the  several  pieces  of  gold  coin  should  be 

current  at  the  following  rates : 

Weight.         Value.  Weight.  Value. 

Gold.  dwt.  gr.  £.  s.     d.  Gold.  dwt.  gr.     £.     s.     d. 

The  guinea      .....  129  The  French  Louis-d'or  of  the  new 

The  half-guinea       ....  0114^  species     .         .         .         .         .55         120 

The  moidore     .       .         .         .         .6     22  19     3  The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion. 

The  half  and  quarter  in  proportion.  The  piece  of  new  gold  coin  of  Por- 

The  quadruple  pistole      .         .         .17       8  3  13     0         '  tugal 18     lOj       3  17     8 

The  Spanish  or  French  double  pistole     8     16  1    16     6  Tlie  half,  quarter,  half-quarter,  and 
The  single  pistole,  the  half,  and  quarter,  in  proportion.  sixteenth,  in  proportion. 

Two-pence  to  be  allowed  for  every  grain  deficient  in  any  of  the  above  coins,  one  penny  for  half  a  grain, 
and  one  halfpenny  for  a  quarter  of  a  grain;  and,  with  such  allowance,  the  said  coins  to  be  received  as  if  of 
full  weight,  which  by  the  proclamation  was  declared  to  be  standing  weight.^ 

The  introduction  of  the  mill  into  the  mint,  and  the  great  attention  which  was  paid  to  the  regular  sizing 
of  the  money,  had  entirely  defeated  the  old  practice  of  culling  out  the  larger  pieces  for  t'.ie  purpose  of  clip- 
ping. But  the  ingenuity  of  needy  and  unprincipled  men  soon  discovered  that  some  of  the  coins  were  (on 
account  of  the  distance  at  which  the  letters  were  placed  from  the  edge)  capable  of  being  filed  to  the  amount 
of  from  nine  to  twelve  grains,  without  much  danger  of  discovery,  as  the  milling  on  the  edge  could  be 
accurately  imitated. 

1738.  This  was  accordingly  practised,  until  the  number  diminished  at  length  gave  an  alarm  to  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  this  year,  a  considerable  reward  was  offered  for 
discovering  and  apprehending  any  of  the  offenders.  The  public  notice  for  this  purpose  happening  to  be 
read  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Vallavine,  vicar  of  Monkton,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  suggested  to  him  ideas  which, 
though  extremely  obvious,  seem  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  government,  which  was  at  that  time,  in 
appearance,  solely  intent  upon  the  punishment  of  the  criminals. 

"  Sure,  I  thought,"  says  he,  "  if  a  man  deserved  reward  for  bringing  one  offender  to  punishment,  he 
would  deserve  more  who  could  shew  how  to  prevent  the  evil,  by  removing  the  cause  of  offence,  and  taking 
away  the  temptation  to  offc^nd,  and  the  very  power  of  offending."  He  accordingly  communicated  his  ideas 
of  an  effectual  means  for  preventing  the  practice  of  filing,  for  the  future,  at  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  to 
Lord  Harrington,  then  secretary  of  state,  and  to  the  Hon.  Richard  Arundel,  master  of  the  mint,  by  whose 
directions  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury. 

Their  lordships  directed  the  master,  etc.  of  the  mint  to  examine  into  the  discovery  which  he  conceived 
he  had  made. 

1739.  Tbey  delivered  in  their  report  on  the  10th  of  December  in  this  year,  in  which  they  stated  that 
they  had  ordered  trial  to  be  made  by  the  workmen  of  the  mint  of  the  methods  proposed  by  him ;  and  that 
in  their  opinion  they  would,  in  a  great  measure,  hinder  the  filing  of  guineas,  though  longer  experience  must 
be  required  to  know  the  certain  effects. 

His  proposal  was,  to  place  the  letters  as  near  as  possible  to  the  edge  of  the  piece,  whereby  he  appre- 
hended it  could  not  be  filed  without  taking  off  a  part  of  them,  which  would  be  obvious  to  every  eye:  and  to 
edge  the  coin  in  a  new  form,-  to  prevent  thereby  the  repairing  the  filed  edges  with  a  common  tool  or  file. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  pamphlet  on  this  subject  he  described  the  state  of  the  silver  coins.  The  shill- 
ings were  deficient  from  6  to  above  11  per  cent.,  the  sixpences  from  11  to  more  than  22  per  cent.  They 
were  likewise  very  scarce,  and  their  deficiency  and  scarcity  were  become  a  great  inconvenience,  which  was 
daily  growing  worse  and  worse,  emd  would  in  a  few  years  occasion  great  confusion  in  every  branch  of 
trade  and  commerce.  He  concludes  with  the  following  words :  "  And  now  I  will  beg  leave  to  say,  that  I 
believe  I  can  propose  a  certain  remedy  for  all  these  evils,  and  that  by  one  natural,  safe,  and  easy  method, 
which  will  entirely  put  a  stop  to  all  manner  of  diminishing,  both  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  restore  the  money 
to  its  weight  and  purity,  and  shew  how  it  may  be  kept  in  that  condition  to  future  ages."^ 

*  Siinon,  p.  74,  and  .Appendix,  No.  cvi.  I  ^   VaUavine's  Obiervatiom  on  the  Current  Coin  of  this  Kingdomt 

'  With  angular  strokes.     \^Leake,  p.  4*24].  |       8vo.  London,  1742. 
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In  this  belief,  I  presume,  he  deceived  himself,  for  I  have  not  found  that  any  part  of  his  proposal  was 
adopted,  except  that  relating  to  the  position  of  the  letters  (which  was  by  no  means  new,  as  it  had  appeared, 
according  to  liis  own  statement,  on  the  reverse  of  the  guineas  struck  in  1719^)  and  the  angular  milling, 
which  are  not  certain  remedies. 

In  this  year  the  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coinage  of  money  was  continued,  upon  the  same  terms 
as  before. - 

And  in  the  same  sessions  a  statute  was  made  for  the  better  preventing  frauds  and  abuses  in  gold  and 
silver  wares. 

This  act  first  recited  the  following  statutes :  28  Edward  I.  cap.  28,  2  Henry  VI.  cap.  14,  18  Eliza- 
beth, cap.  15,  12  William  III.  cap.  4;  and  then  enacted  that,  from  and  after  the  28th  of  May  1739,  all 
gold  wares  should  not  be  less  in  fineness  than  twenty-two  carats  of  fine  gold,  and  all  silver  wares  not  less 
than  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  of  fine  silver,  in  every  pound  weight  troy ;  but  this  not  to  extend  to 
jewellers'  work,  that  is,  to  any  gold  or  silver  wherein  any  jewels  or  other  stones  should  be  set,  or  any  other 
small  works  of  that  kind.     The  penalty,  ten  pounds  for  every  offence.^ 

"  In  this  year  there  was  a  new  die  for  every  species  of  coin,  somewhat  better  than  the  former,  and  the 
graining,  which  had  hitherto  been  diagonal  strokes,  was  now  made  angular,  upon  occasion  of  a  gang  of 
guinea  filers,  who  had  taken  more  liberty  than  usual  with  the  guineas,  and  for  the  discovery  of  whom  a 
reward  was  publicly  offered.  This  alteration  in  the  graining  is  certainly  an  improvement,  not  being  so 
easily  imitated  as  the  straight  strokes ;  and,  if  it  were  made  yet  more  difficult  to  counterfeit,  it  would  be  a 
further  security  for  the  money."* 

1741.  In  this  year  the  following  notice  was  given  from  the  mint-office  in  the  Tower: 

"  Whereas  several  evil-disposed  persons  have  practised  the  making  of  shillings  and  sixpences  to 
resemble  guineas  and  half-guineas,  by  putting  sceptres  upon  the  reverse,  and  gilding  them  over,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  his  majesty's  subjects:  to  prevent  that  evil  practice,  and  the  public  from  being  imposed 
upon  for  the  future,  the  above  impressions  are  published,^  that  all  persons  may  know  the  difference  between 
the  gold  and  silver  coins,  which  is  the  same  in  every  king's  coin  as  the  above,  viz.  the  deck  of  the  head  on 
the  guinea  is  without  any  robe  or  drapery  on  the  shoulders.  As  to  the  gold  coin  of  his  present  majesty, 
there  are  no  sceptres  on  them,  but  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  in  a  shield.  The  difference  between  the  gold 
and  silver  coin  of  queen  Anne  is  more  difficult  to  be  discovered,  after  being  altered  as  above  mentioned ; 
the  lock  of  hair,  which  proceeds  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  lies  on  the  right 
breast,  on  the  guinea,  being  the  only  mark  by  which  persons  not  well  acquainted  with  gold  and  silver  can 
distinguish  the  guinea  from  the  shilling,  which  has  not  that  lock  of  hair. 

"  Any  person  or  persons  that  shall  be  detected  in  uttering  the  counterfeit  money  before  mentioned,  or 
any  other  counterfeit  money,  upon  notice  given  to  the  solicitor  of  the  mint,  such  offenders  will  be  prose- 
cuted at  the  government  expense."  " 

1742.  This  notice  having  failed  to  check  the  practice,  and  halfpence  and  farthings  having  been 
coloured  so  as  to  resemble  shillings  and  sixpences,^  an  act  was  passed  in  the  next  year,  which  made  such 
offences  high  treason. 

And  as  the  uttering  of  false  money,  knowing  it  to  be  false,  was  a  crime  frequently  committed  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  the  offenders  were  not  deterred,  because  it  was  only  a  misdemeanour,  and  the  punishment 
very  often  but  small,  though  there  was  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  common  utterers  of  such  mojiey 
were  either  themselves  the  coiners,  or  in  confederacy  with  the  coiners  thereof,  it  was  therefore  enacted, 
by  the  same  statute,  that,  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September,  all  persons  so  offending  should  suffer 
six  months'  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  and  also  find  security  for  good  behaviour  for  six  months  more. 


'    Vallavine^s  Observations  on  the  Current  Coin  of  this  Kingdom, 
p.  20,     Vallavine  received  100/.  for  his  invention,  trouble,  etc. 

*  Statute  12  George  II.  chap.  5.  ■*  Id.  chap.  2G. 

*  LeaJie,  p.  424. 
'  The  impressions  were  representations  of  a  shilling  and  a 

guinea  of  king  George  I.  silvered  over.     [/</.  September  1738,  p.  489]. 


°  Gentleman's  Magazine,  February  1741,  p.  108.  These  coun- 
terfeit guineas  were  sold  at  eight  shillings,  and  the  half-guineas  at 
five  shillings  each.     [Id.   March  1748,  p.  1.'37]. 

'  The  Britannia  side  was  filed  down,  and  then  the  pieces  were 
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to  be  computed  from  tlie  end  of  the  first  six  months ;  and  for  the  second  offence  should  suffer  two  years' 
imprisonment,  and  give  security  for  two  years;  and  for  the  third  offence  should  be  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  it  was  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person  should  utter  or  tender  any  counterfeit  money,  knowing 
it  to  be  so,  and  should,  within  ten  days  after,  utter  or  tender  any  more  counterfeit  money,  knowing  it  to  be 
so,  either  to  the  same  person  or  to  any  other,  or  should,  at  the  time  of  uttering  or  tendering,  have  about 
him  or  her  one  or  more  pieces  of  counterfeit  money,  then  such  person  should  be  deemed  a  common  utterer 
of  false  money,  and,  upon  conviction,  suffer  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  find  sureties  for  good  behaviour 
for  two  years  more ;  and  if  again  convicted  of  uttering  or  tendering  counterfeit  money,  knowing  it  to  be  so, 
then  he  or  she  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

But  nothing  in  that  act  was  to  be  considered  as  extending  to  corruption  of  blood ;  nor  was  any  pro- 
secution to  be  allowed,  unless  it  was  commenced  within  six  months  after  the  offence. 

And  as  the  coining  or  counterfeiting  the  copper  money  of  the  kingdom  was  then  only  a  misdemeanour, 
and  the  punishment  very  small,  it  was  enacted  by  the  same  statute,  that  if  any  person  should  make,  coin,  or 
counterfeit  any  brass  or  copper  money,  commonly  called  a  halfpenny  or  a  farthing,  such  person,  together 
with  the  aiders,  abettors,  and  procurers,  should,  upon  conviction,  be  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and  find 
sureties  for  good  behaviour  for  two  years  more. 

And  it  was  further  enacted,  that  a  reward  of  forty  pounds  should  be  paid  for  the  apprehension  or 
prosecution  to  conviction  of  any  person  guilty  of  the  aforesaid  treason  or  felony,  and  ten  pounds  upon  the 
conviction  of  any  person  for  counterfeiting  the  copper  money;  and  a  free  pardon  was  offered  to  any  offender 
out  of  prison,  who  should  discover  two  or  more  persons  guilty  of  the  said  offences,  so  that  they  might  be 
convicted. 

And  whereas,  by  the  9th  of  queen  Anne,  four  hundred  pounds  a-year  were  allowed  out  of  the  coinage 
duty  for  the  expense  of  prosecuting  offenders  against  the  laws  relating  to  the  coin,  which  sum,  for  several 
years  last  past,  had  proved  greatly  deficient,  it  was  further  enacted  that  the  lord  high-treasurer,  etc.  should 
be  authorized  to  allow,  out  of  the  money  arising  from  the  coinage  duty,  such  further  sums  of  money  as  the 
expenses  had  amounted  to  over  and  above  the  said  four  hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  also  as  much  as  he,  etc., 
should  see  fit,  for  defraying  the  future  expenses  of  the  said  prosecutions,  provided  the  said  expenses  did  not 
in  any  one  year  exceed  the  sum  of  six  hundred  pounds.' 

1746.  In  this  year  an  act  was  passed  to  continue  the  duties  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coinage  of 
money  in  the  usual  form." 

1748.  On  the  14th  of  July  in  this  year,  Sir  Alexander  Cuming,  bart.  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry  Pelham,  esq.  etc. ;  in  which  he  proposed,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  dependency  of 
the  British  plantations  in  North  America  on  Great  Britain,  the  current  species  of  Great  Britain  should  be 
made  the  current  lawful  money  of  the  said  plantations,  as  the  proper  measure  of  property  in  all  countries 
depending  on  the  British  crown  and  nation ;  and  that  200,000/.  sterling  should  be  coined  at  the  Tower  for 
that  purpose :  which  sum  was  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  provincial  bank  for  all  the  British  plantations 
in  America,  in  order  to  abolish  the  paper  money  in  New  England  and  Carolina,  and  to  set  aside  the 
currency  of  clipped  Spanish  money  in  Jamaica  and  elsewhere. 

Cuming  was  an  enthusiast,  and  his  proposal  was  considered  as  visionary  by  administration.'' 

1750.  In  the  month  of  September  this  year,  "  the  bank  and  excise-office  notified  that  they  would  not 
take  any  guineas  that  wanted  six  grains  in  weight."*  This  notice  appears  not  to  have  been  sanctioned  by 
government,  and  was  extremely  injudicious,  as  it  pointed  out  a  ready  and  safe  means  of  putting  off  guineas 
when  so  reduced,  and  thus  afforded  encouragement  to  the  operations  of  filing  and  sweating,  which  it  was 
probably  intended  to  check. 

1751.  The  practice  of  counterfeiting  the  copper  money  still  continuing,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
upon  the  l-2th  of  July  1751,  to  enforce  the  act  of  the  15th  year  of  the  king.^ 

'  Statute  15  Geo.  II.  chap.  -28.  ''  Id.  chap.  14.       I  *    Genlleman's  Magazine,  1750,  pp.  427,  467. 

'  1,7/soti's  Environs  of  London,  vol.  iv.  p.  21.  I  ^  Snelling's  View  of  the  Copper  Coinage,  p.  44. 
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It  should  seem  that  this  practice  was  carried  to  a  greater  extent  in  Birmingham  than  in  any  other  town, 
on  which  account  those  counterfeit  coins  received  a  denomination,  wliich  continued  (as  will  be  seen  here- 
after) until  that  place  became,  by  a  strange  revolution  in  the  ailairs  of  the  mint,  the  ICj^itimate  spot  where 
the  coinage  of  copper  money  was  appointed  to  be  carried  on. 

The  illegal  Birmingham  mints  attracted  the  notice  of  Government  as  early  as  the  year  1744,  when  the 
solicitor  of  the  mint  was  sent  down,  and  many  persons  were  convicted,  and  suffered  two  years  imprisonment. 
The  punishment  of  these,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  deter  others,  for  about  this  time  the  counterfeit 
halfpence  abounded  more  than  ever  in  that  town,  insomuch  that  few  payments  were  made  without  a  large 
proportion  of  them.  From  thence  they  were  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom,  insomuch  that  they  became 
a  public  nuisance,  and  meetings  of  tradesmen  were  held,  and  resolutions  were  made  to  take  those  halfpence 
no  more.^ 

1753.  "  These  measures,  however,  did  not  stop  the  evil;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1753  it  was 
computed  that  nearly  one-half  (or  two-fifths)  of  the  current  copper  money  was  counterfeit,  and  the  same  resolu- 
tions were  repeated ;  and  about  a  twelvemonth  afterwards  a  petition  and  representation  were  made  to  the  lords 
of  the  treasury  by  several  bakers,  butchers,  and  other  dealers  in  provision  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  praying 
a  suspension  of  the  copper  coinage  for  a  few  years,  and  that  some  laws  might  be  enacted  and  enforced  to 
prevent  its  being  counterfeited;  both  of  which  were  sent  down  to  the  officers  of  the  mint,  ordering  likewise 
a  stoppage  to  be  put  to  the  coinage,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  Copper  Company  was  ordered  to 
send  no  more  fillets  after  one  month ;  nor  were  any  more  halfpence  made,  but  from  those  fillets,  during 
this  reign. "- 

In  this  year  the  coinage  duties  were  continued  for  seven  years,  in  the  usual  manner.' 

"  A  proposal  was  now  sent  over  from  Arthur  Dobbs,  esq.  governor  of  North  Carolina,  to  coin  copper 
money  for  that  colony,  to  consist  of  pieces  of  the  value  of  two-pence,  one  penny,  and  a  halfpenny  of  their 
currency,  which  was  in  proportion  to  that  of  England  as  four  to  three.  The  quantity  to  be  coined  to  be 
determined  by  the  governor  and  council,  but  not  to  exceed  fifty  tons.  They  to  deliver  the  copper  into  the 
mint,  to  pay  all  expenses  and  fees  attending  the  coinage,  and  to  have  such  a  device  upon  the  coins  as  should 
be  thought  proper. 

"  This  proposal  was  sent  down  from  the  treasury  to  the  officers  of  the  mint  for  their  consideration,  who 
suggested,  that  one-half  of  what  should  be  coined  should  be  in  halfpence  of  such  a  size  as  that  sixty-one 
pieces  should  make  one  pound  avoirdupois;  that  one-fourth  should  consist  of  two-penny  pieces,  and  the 
other  fourth  of  penny  pieces,  of  a  proportional  weight  to  the  halfpence.  The  remedy  to  be  one  forty-fifth 
part  of  a  pound  avoirdupois,  and  that  not  by  design  but  by  accident.  The  coinage  to  be  performed  at  the 
same  price  as  those  for  Ireland,  viz.  five-pence  per  pound  for  the  master,  and  twenty  shillings  per  hundred 
for  the  comptroller.  The  proportion,  as  to  the  number  of  each  sort,  to  be  kept,  as  an  increase  of  the  halfpence 
would  increase  the  expense.  One  side  to  have  the  king's  effigies,  with  georgius  ii.  kex;  on  the  reverse 
the  arms  of  North  Carolina,  inscribed,  sept,  cakolina,  and  under  it  the  date  of  the  year. 

It  is  believed  that  this  proposal  was  never  carried  into  execution."* 

J755.  "  In  the  following  year,  a  proposal  was  made  to  call  in  and  recoin  all  the  copper  money;  and 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  laid  before  his  majesty  in  council  a  report  from  the  mint  upon  that  subject, 
together  with  their  opinion,  that  it  would  greatly  prevent  the  counterfeiting  the  same  if  the  genuine  half- 
pence and  farthings  were  ordered  to  be  current  at  six  and  three  to  a  penny;  but  as  to  calling  in  the  copper 
coin,  as  it  would  be  attended  with  many  inconveniences,  and  a  very  great  expense,  their  lordships  could  not 
advise  his  majesty  to  give  any  orders  in  relation  thereto. 

"  But  this  reduction  was  opposed,  and  another  representation  and  petition  laid  before  the  privy  council, 
by  several  of  his  majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  loaded  with  copper  money  (whose  chairman  was  John 
Whalley),   together  with  a  scheme,  shewing  how  the  re-coinage  might  take  place  at  the  rate  of  sixteen- 

'    Gentleman's  Magazhie,  November  1752,  p.  500.     It  is  there  ■       put  off  as  current  coins.      Tlicy  were  chiefly  uttered  by  uiiprinei- 

calculated  thai  a  stamp  for  those  halfpence  would  coin  Hfiy  gross  in  |       pled  tradesmen,  who  forced  their  workmen  to  t;ike  them  aswa^es. 
a  day,  with   two  pair  of  hands.      The  cost   under  eight-pence  a  "  Snelliiig's  Copper  Coinage,  p.  44.      '   Stat.  27  Geo.  II.  c.  II. 

pound,  which  was  circulated  at  three  shillings,  provided  they  were  *  Sne/Ung's  Vieii' of  Coins  struck  in  the  ll'est  India  Colonies,  p.  40. 
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pence  per  pound  avoirdupois,  and  to  oblii;e  all  those  possessed  of  the  old  to  bring  it  to  the  mint,  where  they 
were  to  receive  twenty-one  pence  per  pound  for  it;  therefore  they  would  lose  three-pence  per  pound,  and 
the  public  ten-pence  (one  pound  being  estimated  at  eleven-pence).  They  supposed  that  one-half  might  be 
brought  in  as  above,  and  the  other  half  exchanged  for  new  coin  at  sixteen-pence  per  pound;  therefore  the 
subject  would  lose,  in  that  case,  one-third,  or  four-pence  per  pound  weight,  and  the  government  five-pence ; 
and  as  the  total  currency  was  by  them  supposed  to  be  1800  tons,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  public  would  be 
126,000/.,  besides  4,000/.  more  expended  in  coining;  and  the  loss  to  individuals  would  be  9"2,400/.  sterling; 
and  the  whole  loss  sustained  •222,400/.  However,  the  matter  rested  here ;  nor  can  we  find  that  anything 
more  was  done  in  relation  thereto. 

"  The  laws  relating  to  coining  and  counterfeiting  were  also  looked  into,  a  difficult  point  being  now 
started,  whether  the  copper  coins  were  to  be  considered  strictly  as  current  money,  and  to  be  protected  as  such, 
or  whether  they  were  not  only  so  to  a  special  purpose.  The  latter  of  these  opinions  appears  to  have  obtained, 
for,  though  the  statute  16  Geo.  II.  c.  26,  inflicted  punishment  in  several  degrees  on  ulterers  of  any  false  and 
counterfeit  money,  yet  it  was  construed  not  to  extend  to  the  uttering  of  counterfeit  halfpence  or  farthings. "^ 

1757.  In  the  31st  year  of  this  reign,  an  act  was  made  to  repeal  the  statute  of  the  6th  of  the  king,  by 
which  a  duty  of  sixpence  was  imposed  upon  every  ounce  troy  of  silver  plate  imported  into  or  made  in  Great 
Britain ;  and  a  duty  of  forty  shillings  for  a  license  to  be  taken  out  by  every  person  trading  in,  selling,  or 
vending  gold  or  silver  plate,  was  granted  in  lieu  of  it.  To  take  place  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  June 
1758 ;  and  the  license  to  be  taken  out  annually,  on  forfeiture  of  twenty  ])ounds. 

By  the  same  act,  the  statute  of  the  12th  of  the  king,  for  the  better  preventing  frauds  and  abuses  in  gold 
and  silver  wares,  was  likewise  repealed,  because  the  punishment  which  was  enacted  by  it  against  counter- 
feiting stamps  and  marks  upon  gold  or  silver  plate  was  not  sufficiently  severe  to  prevent  that  practice,  and 
the  said  crime  was  now  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergv.- 

1760.    On  the  25th  of  October  this  year,  his  majesty  died,  in  the  palace  of  Kensington. 

No  alteration  was  made  in  the  style  upon  the  coins  during  this  reign. 

Specimens  of  the  money  coined  in  the  German  dominions  may  be  seen  in  the  second  supplemental  plates. 

No  other  mints  were  worked  but  that  in  the  Tower  and  in  the  German  dominions. 
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1760.     On  the  demise  of  George  II.  his  grandson  succeeded  to  the  crown  by  the  name  of  George  III. 

At  his  accession,  the  coinage  was  found  to  be  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  The  crown-pieces  had  almost 
wholly  disappeared,  though  there  had  been  coined,  at  the  general  re-coinage  in  the  reign  of  king  \\'illiam 
III.,  and  occasionally  afterwards,  a  number  that  amounted  in  value  to  1,55-3,047/.'  The  half-crowns  which 
remained,  and  which  were  to  a  certain  degree  defaced  and  impaired,  were  by  no  means  adequate  in  number 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  Of  these  had  been  coined,  during  the  same  period,  to  the 
value  of  2,329,370/. 

The  shillings  had  lost  almost  every  mark  of  impression  either  on  the  obverse  or  reverse,  and  the  six- 
pences were  in  a  worse  state.  Of  the  former  had  been  coined,  during  the  time  above  mentioned,  the  value 
of  ;3,232,680/.,  and  of  the  latter  960,793/. 

The  gold  coins  had  not  been  diminished  so  much;  but  they  were  rapidly  approaching  that  state  which, 
in  the  year  1773,  compelled  his  majesty's  ministers  to  take  some  steps  to  prevent  the  entire  ruin  of  that  part 
of  the  coinage.* 

No  alteration  was  made  in  the  standard  upon  his  accession. 

'  Saelling's  Copper  Coinage,  p.  45.     '  Stat.  31  G.  II.  c.  xixii.  I  '  Lord   Liverpoors   Letter  to   the  King  on   llie  Coins   of  t/ie 

^  Tlie  total  coinage  of  silver,  during  that  period  of  about  64  I  Sealm,  p.  2.      He  estimates  the  deficiency    of  the   shillings   at 

years,  was  8,076. 092Z.,    the  far  greater  part  of  which  had  been  I  one-sixth,   and  of  the  sixpences  at  one-fourth,  of  their  original 

either  much  diminished,  or  consigned  to  the  crucible.  j  weight. 
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In  his  first  year  an  act  was  passed  for  tlie  continuance  of  the  coinage  duties  in  the  usual  form,  and  with 
the  usual  declarations  of  the  great  benefit  which  had  arisen  from  that  measure. 

But  if  it  were  ever  actually  beneficial,  which  is  much  to  be  doubted,  its  efficacy  was  now  unquestion- 
ably much  on  the  decline,  especially  with  respect  to  the  silver  money ;  for  that  metal  was  become  so  valuable 
that  its  price  would  not  allow  a  profit  upon  bringing  it  to  the  mint,  even  though  the  expense  of  coinage 
was  defrayed  out  of  the  public  purse.  Consequently  no  coinage  of  silver  took  place  (except  the  striking 
of  a  few  pieces  below  the  sixpence  in  176-2  can  be  considered  as  a  coinage')  until  the  year  1763,  when  a 
few  shillings  were  coined,  together  with  four-penny,  three -penny,  two-penny,  and  penny  pieces." 

A  coinage  of  gold,  however,  took  place  in  the  year  1760;''  and  quarter-guineas,  which  had  not  been 
coined  since  the  reign  of  George  I.,  when  they  originally  appeared,  were  struck  in  the  following  year.* 

1764.  There  were  patterns  of  shillings  in  this  year,  but  it  is  believed  that  none  were  coined  for  com- 
mon currency;  there  were  also  patterns  in  1775  and  1778.^ 

1769.  In  this  year  that  part  of  the  statute  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III.  which  restrained  persons 
keeping  inns,  taverns,  etc.  etc.  from  publicly  using  any  wrought  plate,  or  any  utensil  or  vessel  thereof, 
except  spoons,  being  found  very  inconvenient,  and  productive  of  many  frivolous  and  vexatious  suits,  and 
also  detrimental  to  the  revenue,  was  repealed.^ 

And  in  the  same  session,  the  act  of  the  first  of  the  king  to  continue  the  duties  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  coinage  of  money,  was  made  perpetual.' 

For  some  time  the  practice  of  clipping  the  gold  coins  of  the  kingdom  had  been  carried  on  in  the  parish 
of  Halifax,  and  the  towns  adjacent,  and  in  divers  other  places  within  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of 
York. 

This  occasioned  the  publication  of  an  advertisement,  by  the  solicitor  of  the  mint,  in  which  he  stated, 
that  there  was  great  reason  to  believe  that  numbers  of  persons  had  been  drawn  into  the  commission  of  that 
offence,  not  knowing,  at  the  time,  that  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  the  same  was  declared  to  be  high  treason ; 
and  afterwards  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  consequence  of  their  offence,  nevertheless  continued 
the  practice  thereof,  from  an  apprehension  that  they  could  not  make  a  discovery  without  convicting  them- 
selves. He  therefore  gave  public  notice,  that  by  the  statute  of  the  7th  of  William  HI.  all  such  offenders 
against  the  current  coinage  of  the  realm  were  entitled  to  his  majesty's  pardon  on  the  discovery  of  two  or 
more  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  offences,  and  besides  some  privileges  in  particular  cases,  would 
further  receive  a  reward  of  forty  pounds  for  every  person  convicted.'^ 

1770.  A  copper  coinage  for  Ireland  preceded  that  of  England,  the  first  specimens  of  the  former 
bearing  date  in  1769,  whereas  the  latter  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1770.9 

In  this  year,  upon  the  28th  day  of  November,  an  indenture  was  made  between  the  King  and  the  Hon. 
Charles  Sloane  Cadogan,  master  and  worker  of  the  mint,  by  which  it  was  covenanted  that  the  following 
monies  should  be  made  : 

Of  gold  2'2  carats  fine,  and  44  guineas  and  a  half  to  the  pound  troy,  six  sorts ;  with  the  following 
allowance  to  the  master  : 


out  of  which 

the  master 

to  pay 


Five  guineas 

$. 

■     -     6 

d. 
0 

Two  guineas 
Guinea           -     - 
Half-guinea 
Seven  shillings 
Quarter-guinea'"     ■ 
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'  Leake.  Appendix  to  the  edition  of  J793,  p.  4.  It  is  there 
stated  that  penny,  two-penny,  three-penny,  and  four-penny  pieces 
were  then  coined.  '  Id,  ibid. 

'  Chalmers's  Considerations  on  Commerce,  etc.  Tahle,  Appendix, 
No.  i. 

*  Snelling's  Gold  Coinage,  p.  33. 

'  Leake.    Appendix,  p.  0. 


^  Statute  9  Geo.  III.  clinp.  11.  '  Id.  chap.  2j. 

'  Advertisement,  dated  Wliite  Lion,  Halifax,  Dec.  14,  1769. 
It  announces  that  the  toivns  of  Halifax,  Leeds,  and  Bradford,  had 
offered  an  additional  reward  often  guineas  upon  the  conviction  of 
any  offender.     See  7  W.  III.  chap.  17. 

'  Leake.    Appendix,  p.  6. 

'"  Kespecting  the  seven-shillings  piece  and  the  quarter-guinea, 
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Of  silver,  il  oz.  2  dwt.  fine,  and  62  shillings  to  the  pound  troy,  eight  sorts: 

To  the  To  the  Die-forgers, 

Moneyers.  for  forging  the  Dies. 

5.     d.  s.     tl, 

0   lOi  -     -     -     -     0      OJ 

0   101  ....     0     0* 

12  -     -     .     -     0     OJ 

0| 

1 

•) 


Crown      .     .  -  .  . 

Half-crown   -  -  -  - 

Shilling 

Sixpence       .  .  .  - 

Groat       -     -  -  .  . 

Half-sixpence  .  -  - 

Half-groat     -  -  -  - 

Penny     .     .  .  -  - 


out  of  which 

the  master 

to  pay 


4^ 

6i 

9" 

0 

6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


The  remedies  one-sixth  of  a  carat  for  the  gold,  and  2  dwt.  for  the  silver. 

The  indented  trial-pieces  for  the  gold  4th  J.  II.,  silver  1st  G.  II.,  or  such  as  might  hereafter  be  directed 
to  be  made  by  his  present  majesty.' 

1771.  In  this  year  the  coins  were  in  a  most  disgraceful  and  alarming  state.  According  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  a  pamphlet  which  was  then  published,  the  gold  coins  had  never  before  been  so  deficient ;  those 
of  the  present  king  being  the  most  defective.  They  were  sent  over  to  Holland  and  there  filed,  and  then 
returned  and  put  into  circulation.  Three-fourths  of  the  silver  was  base.  The  whiteners  were  able  to  colour 
a  piece  of  metal,  for  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling,  so  that  it  could  pass  through  a  dozen  hands  before  it  would 
be  discovered. 

The  copper  was  as  bad  as  the  silver,  and  thougii  twenty  tons  were  said  to  have  been  coined  in  the  mint, 
yet  but  little  was  to  be  seen;  the  counterfeiters  having  destroyed  them,  in  order  to  promote  the  circulation 
of  their  base  money .= 

The  state  to  which  the  copper  coinage  was  reduced,  occasioned  the  passing  of  a  statute  in  this  session 
for  the  more  effectually  preventing  the  counterfeiting  of  that  species  of  coin.  It  represented  that  such  offence 
being  punishable  only  as  a  misdemeanour,  the  practice  thereof  had  of  late  years  greatly  prevailed,  and  was 
likely  to  increase,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  trade,  etc.;  for  redress  of  which  growing  mischief  it  was  enacted 
that,  from  and  after  the  24th  of  June  1771,  the  making,  coining,  or  counterfeiting  any  of  the  copper  monies 
of  the  realm,  commonly  called  a  halfpenny  or  farthing,  should  be  felony  ;  and  as  should  also  be  the  buying, 
selling,  taking,  receiving,  paying,  or  putting  off  any  counterfeit  copper  money  not  melted  down,  or  cut 
in  pieces,  at  or  for  a  lower  rate  or  value  than  its  denomination  imported,  or  the  same  was  counterfeited  for. 
And  it  was  further  enacted,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  justices  of  the  peace,  on  the  oath  of  one  credible 
person  that  there  was  cause  to  suspect  that  any  person  or  persons  had  been  concerned  in  such  counterfeit- 
ing, to  cause,  by  warrant  under  their  hand,  search  to  be  made  in  the  dwelling-house,  etc.  of  such  suspected 
person  or  persons,  for  tools  and  implements  for  coining  such  copper  monies.  And  if  such  should  be  found 
hid  or  concealed,  or  in  the  custody  of  persons  not  then  employed  in  the  coining  money  in  some  of  his 
majesty's  mints,  nor  having  the  same  by  some  lawful  authority,  that  then  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  persons 
so  discovering  the  same  to  seize  and  carry  them  to  some  justice  of  the  peace,  who  should  cause  the  same  to 
be  secured  and  produced  in  evidence  against  any  person  or  persons  who  should  be  prosecuted  for  any  of  the 
aforesaid  offences;  which  instruments,  after  they  had  been  so  produced,  were  to  be  destroyed,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  as  the  court  where  such  offenders  should  be  tried  should  direct.^ 

1772.  In  this  year,  prosecutions  for  offences  against  the  coins  had  been  so  numerous  that  the  allow- 
ance of  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  according  to  the  statute  of  the  15th  of  George  the  Second,  was 
inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  on.  It  was  therefore  enacted,  that  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  treasury  should  be  enabled  to  allow  out  of  the  coinage  duty  the  sum  of  1,1-36/.  19s.  lOrf.  for  the  expenses 
of  such  prosecutions  in  the  year  1770,  over  and  above  the  sum  yearly  allowed  for  that  purpose.* 


the  indenture  declared  that  the  master  sliould  not  be  under  any 
obligation  to  coin  either  of  them,  except  when  he  should  by  his 
majesty,  or  the  lord  high-treasurer,  or  commissioners  of  his  majes- 
ty's treasury  for  the  time  being,  be  ordered  and  directed  to  coin 
the  same. 


'  Printed  by  order  of  parliament,  April  6,  1813. 
"  Letter  to  the  Members  of  Parliament  on  the  present  State  of 
the  Coinaget  Svo.  London,  1771. 
'  Statute  11  G.  III.  chap.  40. 
*  Statute  12  G.  III.  chap.  52. 
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1773.  In  this  year  an  act  was  passed  for  the  appointment  of  wardens  and  assay-masters  for  assaying 
wrought  plate  in  the  towns  of  Sheffield  and  Birmingham.' 

As  was  also  another,  which  repealed  that  clause  in  the  statute  of  the  .31st  George  I.  by  which  counter- 
feiting, etc.  the  marks  on  wrought  gold  and  silver  plate  was  declared  to  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  enacted  that  such  offences  should  be  punished  only  by  transportation  for  fourteen  years.^ 

In  the  same  session,  another  statute  was  made  for  the  better  preventing  the  counterfeiting,  clipping, 
and  other  diminishing  the  gold  coin  in  the  kingdom;  the  preamble  of  which  recited,  that,  "whereas  tiie 
preventing  the  currency  of  clipped  and  unlawfully  diminished  and  counterfeit  money  is  a  more  effectual 
means  to  preserve  the  coin  of  this  kingdom  entire  and  pure,  than  the^most  rigorous  laws  for  the  punishment  of 
such  as  diminish  or  counterfeit  the  same.  And  whereas  by  the  known  laws  of  this  kingdom,  no  person  ought 
to  pay,  or  knowingly  tender  in  payment,  any  counterfeit  or  unlawfully  diminished  money,  and  all  persons 
may  not  only  refuse  the  same,  but  may,  and  by  the  ancient  statutes  and  ordinances  of  this  kingdom  have 
been  required  to  destroy  and  deface  the  same;  and  more  particularly  the  tellers  in  the  receipt  of  the  exche- 
quer, by  their  duty  and  oath  of  office,  are  required  to  receive  no  money  but  good  and  true;  and  to  the  end 
the  same  might  be  the  better  discerned  and  known  by  the  ancient  course  of  the  said  receipt  of  the  exchequer, 
all  money  ought  to  be  received  there  by  weight  as  well  as  tale :  And  whereas  by  an  act  passed  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  years  of  the  reign  of  the  late  king  William  III.,  entitled  An  act  for  the  better  preventing  the  coun- 
terfeiting, dipping,  and  other  diminishing  the  coin  of  this  kingdovi,  provisions  are  made  for  pre^-enting  the 
currency  of  clipped  and  counterfeit  silver  money,  but  respecting  the  gold  money  no  provision  is  thereby 
made;"  it  was  therefore  enacted,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  whom  any  gold  money  should 
be  tendered,  either  diminished  otherwise  than  by  reasonable  wearing,  or  that  by  the  stamp,  impression, 
colour,  or  weight  thereof,  he  should  suspect  to  be  counterfeit,  to  cut,  break,  or  deface  such  piece;  and  if 
such  piece  should  appear  to  be  unlawfully  diminished  or  counterfeit,  then  the  person  tendering  it  should 
bear  the  loss  thereof;  but  if  the  same  should  appear  to  be  lawful  money,  then  the  person  who  cut,  etc.  the 
same,  should  take  and  receive  it  at  the  same  rate  as  it  was  coined  for;  and  that  any  dispute  concerning  the 
same  should  be  determined  by  a  hearing  before  a  magistrate,  who  should  have  power  to  administer  an  oath, 
as  he  should  see  convenient. 

And  the  tellers  of  the  exchequer,  etc.,  were  required  to  cut,  break,  or  deface  every  piece  of  unlawful 
gold  money  which  should  be  offered  to  them  in  payment  of  any  part  of  his  majesty's  revenue,  etc.;  and  the 
better  to  discover  gold  money  either  counterfeit  or  unlawfully  diminished,  from  the  good  and  true,  they 
were  ordered  to  weigh  in  whole  sums,  or  otherwise,  all  gold  money  received  by  them ;  and  if  any  piece 
thereof  should  seem,  by  the  weight  or  otherwise,  to  be  counterfeit  or  unlawfully  diminished,  that  the  same 
should  not  be  received  by  or  from  them,  in  the  said  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  nor  should  be  allowed  them 
upon  their  respective  accounts.'' 

In  consequence  of  this  act,  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  by  their  order  dated  on  the  23d  of  July, 
directed  all  manner  of  officers  concerned  in  the  receipt  of  his  majesty's  revenues,  to  cut,  break,  and  deface 
all  and  every  piece  of  gold  coin  of  the  realm  that  should  be  tendered  to  them  in  payment,  in  the  course  of 
the  receipt  of  the  said  revenue,  more  deficient  in  weight  than  the  rates  settled  in  the  table  following ;  viz. — 

dwis.    gr.  dwts.      gr. 


Guineas  coined   since   the  31st  day  of  December 

1777  5  8 

Half-guineas,  during  the  same  jjeriod     .         .         .2  16 

Guineas  coined  during  the  reign  of  the  king,  and 

prior  to  the  1st  of  January  1772     ...     5  6 


Half-guineas,  during  the  same  period    .         .         .2  14 

Quarter-guineas,  during  the  same  period        .         .      1  7 
Guhieas  coined  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 

reign  of  the  king  ......     5  3 

Half-guineas,  during  the  same  period    .         .         .2  13' 


In  the  Gazette  of  the  31st  of  July,  the  Bank  gave  notice,  at  the  request  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury, 
that  any  quantity  of  guineas,  etc.  (cut  and  defaced  agreeable  to  the  act)  not  less  than  fifty  guineas  in  a 
parcel,  would  be  taken  in  there  on  Monday,  August  "id,  and  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday, 
until  further  notice,  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  ten-pence  halfpenny  per  ounce. ^ 

^   Statute  13  G.  III.  chap.  o'l.  I  *   Proclamation  for  calling    in  and   re-coining   the    deficient 

'  76t(;,  chap.  59.  ^  //li';/.  chap.  71.  I       gold  coin.  '   Gentleman's  iiaj^azine,  MIA,  f.  '^ol. 
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1774.  At  this  time  considerable  quantities  of  old  silver  coins  of  the  realm,  or  coins  purportincr  to  be 
such,  greatly  below  the  standard  of  the  mint  in  weight,  were  imported  into  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  thought 
expedient  that  some  provision  should  be  made  to  prevent  a  practice  which  might  then  be  carried  on  to  the 
very  great  detriment  of  the  public;  an  act  was  therefore  passed  by  which  such  importation  was  prohibited, 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June  1774,  either  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  And  it  was  provided  in  the 
act,  that  if  any  such  silver  coin,  exceeding  in  amount  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  should  be  found  by  any  officer 
of  his  majesty's  customs,  on  board  any  vessel,  etc.,  within  the  said  kingdoms,  or  in  the  custody  of  any 
person  coming  directly  from  the  water  side,  or  upon  information,  in  any  house,  shop,  etc.,  then  it  should  be 
lawful  for  the  said  officer  to  stop  and  put  such  coin  in  his  majesty's  custom-house  warehouse;  and  if,  upon 
examination,  the  said  silver  coin  should  appear  to  be  of  the  established  standard  of  the  mint  in  weight  and 
fineness,  then  the  same  should  upon  demand  be  delivered  to  the  owner  thereof,  without  fee  or  reward ;  and 
the  said  officer,  or  any  person  acting  in  his  assistance,  should  not  be  liable  to  any  action,  etc.,  for  searching, 
stopping,  or  detaining  the  same.  But  if  the  said  coin,  or  any  part  thereof,  should  be  found  deficient  either 
in  weight  or  fineness,  then  the  same,  or  such  part  thereof  as  should  be  so  deficient,  should  be  forfeited;  and, 
after  condemnation,  should  be  melted  down,  cut,  or  otherwise  defaced,  in  such  manner  as  the  commissioners 
of  his  majesty's  customs  and  revenue  respectfully  should  direct.  One  half  of  the  produce  of  the  same  to  be 
to  his  majesty's  use,  the  other  to  such  officer  or  officers  of  the  customs  as  should  sue  and  prosecute  for  the 
same. 

And  it  was  further  enacted,  that  no  tender  in  the  payment  of  money,  in  the  silver  coin  of  the  realm, 
of  any  sum  exceeding  twenty- five  pounds,  at  any  one  time,  should  be  allowed  as  a  legal  tender  within 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  for  more  than  according  to  its  value  by  weight,  after  the  rate  of  five  shillings  and 
two-pence  for  each  ounce  of  silver. 

The  act  was  to  continue  in  force  until  the  first  day  of  May  1776,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the 
then  next  session  of  parliament.^ 

The  deficiency  of  the  gold  coins  in  circulation  was  now  become  so  considerable,  that  as  soon  as  any 
new  gold  coin  was  brought  from  the  mint  the  perfect  pieces  were  exchanged,  or  bought  up,  for  the  old 
deficient  coins,  and  immediately  melted  down  or  exported.  This  evil  was  so  great  that  government  found 
it  necessary  to  take  the  subject  into  immediate  consideration,  and  to  endeavour  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
it.  On  that  occasion  the  following  remedy  was  proposed  to  the  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  [Lord 
North]. 

First,  That  all  the  deficient  gold  coin  should  be  called  in,  and  re-coined. 

Secondly,  That  a  compensation  should  be  made  to  the  holders  of  such  deficient  gold  coin,  under  certain 
limits  and  restrictions. 

And  thirdly,  That  after  that  operation  had  been  completed,  the  currency  of  the  gold  coin  should,  in 
future,  be  regulated  by  weight  as  well  as  by  tale  (which  was  conformable  to  the  ancient  laws  of  this 
kingdom),  and  diat  the  several  pieces  should  not  be  legal  tender,  if  they  were  diminished,  by  wearing  or 
otherwise,  below  a  certain  weight,  to  be  determined  by  proclamation.- 

This  plan  being  approved  of  by  his  majesty,  he  was  pleased,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  upon  the 
13th  of  January,  to  recommend  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  his 
parliament,  in  nearly  the  following  terms : 

"  In  this  state  of  foreign  affairs  [;.  e.  the  pacific  dispositions  of  the  powers  on  the  continent]  you  will 
have  full  leisure  to  attend  to  the  improvement  of  our  internal  and  domestic  situation ;  and  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  measures  more  immediately  respecting  the  preservation  and  advancement  of  the  revenue  and  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom. 

"Among  the  objects  which,  in  this  \'iew,  will  come  under  your  consideration,  none  can  better  deserve 
your  attention  than  the  state  of  the  gold  coin,  which  I  must  recommend  to  you  in  a  more  particular  manner, 
as  well  on  account  of  its  very  high  importance,  as  of  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the  present  time  affords 

'  Statute  14  Geo.  III.  c.  42.  j  '  Xord  Liverpool's  Treatise  on  the   Coins  of  the  Realm,  p.  3. 

1       The  abore  plan  was  suggested  by  his  lordship. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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for  executing,  witli  success,  such  measures  as  you  may  find  expedient  to  adopt  witli  respect  to  this  great 
national  concern. 

"  The  degree  of  diminution  which  that  coin  had  actually  suffered,  and  the  very  rapid  progress  which 
the  mischief  was  daily  making,  were  truly  alarming.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  1  have  seen  the  evil 
in  a  great  measure  checked,  by  the  regulations  made  in  the  last  session  of  parliament.  1  trust,  however, 
that  you  will  not  stop  here,  nor  think  that  you  have  discharged  your  duty,  either  to  your  country  or  vour 
fellow-subjects,  without  using  your  best  endeavours  for  putting  the  gold  coin  upon  such  a  footing,  as  may 
not  only  completely  remove  the  present  grievance,  but  render  the  credit  and  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
sufficiently  secure  from  being  again  exposed  to  the  like  danger."^ 

When  his  majesty's  speech  was  taken  into  consideration  by  parliament,  that  part  of  it  which  attributed 
great  merit  to  the  late  regulations  of  the  gold  coin  occasioned  some  animadversion. 

It  was  acknowledged,  on  all  sides,  that  the  most  eifectual  measures  were  requisite,  and  had  been  long 
wanted,  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  diminution  of  the  gold  coin,  an  enormity  which  had  been  carried  to  the 
most  dangerous  excess ;  but  the  time  at  which  the  late  act  was  brought  in,  and  hurried  through  the  house, 
at  the  end  of  an  uncommonly  late  session,  and  when  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  parts  of  the  nation 
were  very  much  distressed,  and  public  and  private  credit  at  a  low  ebb ;  and  the  mode  of  its  operation,  by 
which  the  loss  on  the  diminished  gold  (which  amounted  to  an  enormous  sum)  fell  upon  the  immediate 
possessors,  and  thereby  principally  affected  the  great  mone}'-holders  or  bankers,  and  was  consequently  highly 
oppressive  and  injurious  to  individuals,  were  strongly  objected  to.  It  was  said,  that  the  bankers,  who  are 
obliged  to  hold  money  for  others,  had  received  it  at  its  nominal  value,  upon  the  public  faith,  and  under  the 
sanction  of  government,  and  that  it  was  oppressive  and  unjust  that  a  particular  body  of  men  thus  circum- 
stanced should  be  obliged  to  make  good  to  the  public  the  immense  loss  which  they  had  sustained,  not  more 
through  the  iniquity  of  those  who  had  diminished  the  gold,  than  through  the  remissness  of  government  and 
the  slackness  of  the  police,  in  not  properly  enforcing  the  laws,  until  the  enormity  spread  to  so  dangerous  an 
extent  as  to  be  thought  beyond  their  control. 

On  the  other  hand  the  minister  was  well  furnished  with  means  for  the  defence  of  his  measure.  The 
dangerous  extent  of  the  evil  was  too  well  known,  and  the  necessity  of  a  new  coinage  was  not  denied.  With 
respect  to  the  season  of  passing  the  late  act,  he  shewed  the  necessity  to  have  been  so  urgent  as  not  to  admit 
of  any  delay,  and  that  the  passing  it  over  to  another  session  would  have  been  attended  with  the  most  fatal 
consequences.  The  charge  of  injustice  he  denied;  said  the  loss  had  fallen  where  it  could  best  be  borne, 
upon  those  who  had  been  gainers  by  the  situation  which  occasioned  it,  and  who  had  always  profited  by  the 
public  money.  That  in  fact  it  was  a  tax  upon  property,  but  upon  that  part  of  property  which  was  exempt 
from  many  others.  That  if  a  general  tax  had  been  laid  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  it  would  have  been  a 
very  heavy  charge  to  the  public,  and  have  opened  a  door  for  very  gross  impositions,  which  was  actually  the 
case  upon  a  similar  occiision  of  the  calling  in  of  the  silver  coin  in  the  reign  of  king  William,  by  which  the 
nation  had  been  put  to  the  expense  of  two  millions  and  a  half." 

On  the  l;3th  of  May,  a  conference  was  held  between  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  upon  the  subject  of 
regulating  the  coin,  in  which  they  agreed,  and  resolved  to  address  his  majesty. 

In  their  joint  addresses  they  humbly  offered  their  advice  and  opinion,  that  in  the  first  place  it  was  proper 
that  all  guineas  weighing  less  than  five  pennyweights,  eight  grains;  and  all  half-guineas,  weighing  less  than 
two  pennyweights,  sixteen  grains,  and  all  quarter-guineas  weighing  less  than  one  pennyweight,  eight  grains  ; 
should  be  called  in  and  recoined,  according  to  the  established  standard  of  the  mint,  both  as  to  weight  and 
fineness ;  and  that  the  said  guineas,  etc.  should  be  called  in  by  degrees,  and  as  fast  as  the  occasion  of  circu- 
lation would  allow,  and  as  the  officers  of  the  mint  might  be  able  to  recoin  the  same ;  and  that  the  public 
should  bear  the  loss  arising  from  the  deficiency  and  recoinage  of  the  said  guineas,  provided  such  deficiency 
should  not  exceed  the  rates  settled  bj-  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  in  their  order  of  the  23d  of  July 
last,  and  provided  they  should  be  offered  in  payment  to  the  receivers  or  collectors  of  the  public  revenues,  or 
should  be  brought  to  such  person  or  persons  as  his  majesty  should  authorize  to  receive  and  exchange  the 

'  JEi»ig's  Speech.  |  '  Annual  Segister,  1774,  p.  51. 
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same,  within  certain  times  to  be  appointed  for  tiiat  purpose ;  and  they  therefore  humbly  besought  his 
majesty  to  issue  bis  royal  proclamation  to  appoint  such  days  as  to  him  should  seem  meet,  after  which  the 
said  guineas,  etc.  should  not  be  allowed  in  payment,  or  to  pass,  except  only  to  the  collectors  and  receivers 
of  the  public  revenue,  or  to  such  persons  as  should  be  authorized  to  receive  the  same;  and  to  appoint  certain 
other  days,  after  which  the  said  guineas,  etc.  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  in  any  payment  whatsoever,  or 
to  be  exchanged  in  the  manner  before  mentioned.' 

In  consequence  of  this  address,  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  the  tellers  in  the  receipt  of  his  majesty's 
exchequer,  and  all  receivers  and  collectors  of  bis  majesty's  revenues,  etc.  were  required  and  enjoined  to  take 
for  his  majesty's  use,  upon  account  of  any  of  the  said  revenues,  etc.  during  such  time  as  sliould  be  appointed 
and  limited  in  his  majesty's  proclamation  to  be  issued,  such  guineas,  etc.  being  the  gold  coin  of  the  realm, 
at  the  rates  they  were  respectively  coined  at,  provided  the  deficiency  in  the  weight  of  any  of  them  should  not 
exceed  the  deficiency  at  which  they  should  be  allowed  respectively  to  pass  in  payment  to  the  said  tellers,  etc. 
by  the  said  proclamation. 

And  whereas  the  two  houses  of  parliament  had,  in  their  joint  address  to  his  majesty,  delivered  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  public  should  bear  the  loss  arising  from  the  deficiency  and  recoinage  of  the  said  guineas, 
etc.  provided  such  deficiency  did  not  exceed  the  rates  specified  in  that  address,  and  provided  such  guineas, 
etc.  were  offered  in  payment  according  to  the  conditions  therein  required ;  and  whereas  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  consented  to  receive  and  exchange  all  the  said  guineas,  etc.  that  should 
be  brought  to  their  office  in  London,  on  condition  that  the  deficiency  of  the  said  monies  should  be  made 
good  to  them,  and  that  they  should  be  paid  the  necessary  charge  of  melting  down  and  casting  into  ingots, 
and  assaying  the  same;  it  was  further  enacted,  that  the  aforesaid  tellers,  etc.  in  Great  Britain,  resident 
within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  should  convey  all  the  said  deficient  gold  coin  received  by 
them,  within  fourteen  days  after  the  receipt  thereof  at  the  furthest,  to  the  said  office  in  the  Bank,  there  to 
be  exchanged  for  such  other  coin  as  should  from  thenceforth  be  allowed  to  pass  in  payment,  and  be  current; 
and  that  the  receivers  and  collectors  of  his  majesty's  revenues  in  Ireland,  should  make  their  remittances 
within  forty  days,  at  furthest,  in  like  manner.  And  all  persons  who  should  be  appointed  by  his  majesty  to 
receive  and  exchange  the  said  deficient  gold  coin,  were  required  to  remit  it  to  the  said  oflSce  as  soon  as 
conveniently  might  be  after  the  receipt  thereof,  and  in  like  manner  to  send  the  residue  of  such  deficient  coin 
so  by  them  received,  if  within  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  within  the  space  of  twenty-one 
days  at  furthest;  and  if  in  Scotland,  within  the  space  of  twenty-eight  days  at  furthest;  and  if  within  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  within  the  space  of  forty  days  at  furthest  next  after  the  day  on  which  such  monies 
should  be  declared,  by  proclamation,  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  in  any  payment  whatsoever,  in  order  that  the 
same  might  be  exchanged  by  the  said  governor  and  company,  in  manner  before  mentioned;  and  the  said 
governor,  etc.  were  authorized  and  required  to  give  in  exchange,  for  any  such  deficient  gold  coin  as  should 
be  tendered  to  them,  any  other  coin  from  thenceforth  allowed  to  pass  in  payment,  and  be  current. 

And  the  said  governor,  etc.  were  authorized  to  appoint  two  or  more  persons,  who,  together  with  two 
or  more  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  lord  high-treasurer,  or  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury  for  the 
time  being,  should,  under  the  direction  of  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller  of  his  majesty's  mint,  and 
their  deputies,  one  of  whom  should  always  be  present,  and  of  the  governor  and  directors  of  the  said  Bank  of 
England,  one  of  whom  should  always  be  present,  take  an  exact  account,  as  well  of  all  the  deficient  guineas, 
etc.  remaining  in  the  Bank  of  England,  as  of  all  such  as  should  be  received  by  the  said  governor  and  com- 
pany of  the  Bank,  or  should  be  paid  into  the  said  Bank,  by  the  several  persons  before  mentioned,  or  by  any 
other  whomsoever,  and  to  examine  whether  the  same  were  the  gold  coin  of  the  realm,  and  not  of  less  weight 
than  that  allowed  by  his  majesty's  proclamation,  and  to  state  an  exact  account  of  the  deficiency  of  all  such 
as  should  be  agreeable  to  the  said  proclamation,  and  then  cause  them  to  be  cut,  broken,  or  defaced. 

And  whereas  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  parliament  assembled,  had  resolved,  that  a  sum,  not 
exceeding  250,000/.,  should  be  granted  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  calling  in  and  recoining  the  said 
deficient  gold  coin,  it  was  further  enacted,  that  the  lord  high-treasurer,    etc.  should   be  authorized  and 

'  Proclamation,  dated  June  24,  1774. 
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required  to  issue,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  governor,  etc.  of  tlie  Bank  of  England,  so  much,  out  of  the  said 
sum  of  250,000/.,  as  sliould  appear  to  be  the  deficiency  according  to  tiie  account  above  mentioned ;  and  also 
such  sums  as  should  appear  to  them  to  be  requisite  to  defray  all  expenses  in  melting  down,  casting  into 
ingots,  and  assaying  the  same ;  and  further  such  sums  as  they  should  see  occasion,  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
master  and  worker  of  the  mint,  for  the  charges  of  the  recoinage  of  the  same  into  the  standard  current 
money  of  the  realm ;  and  also  to  grant  a  reasonable  reward  to  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  to  such  excliangcrs  of  the  said  money  as  his  majesty  should  appoint,  and  to  all  other  officers, 
etc.  employed  in  and  about  the  several  matters  contained  in  the  act,  and  to  discharge  all  other  incidental 
expenses. 

And  the  said  lord  high-treasurer,  etc.  were  authorized  to  issue,  out  of  the  said  sum  of  250,000/.,  so 
much  as  they  should  think  fit,  to  the  vice-treasurer,  etc.  of  his  majesty's  revenues  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  the  said  guineas,  etc.  in  that  kingdom,  the  said  vice-treasurer,  etc.  first  giving  security  duly 
to  account  for  the  same,  and  also  conforming  to  the  rules  above  mentioned,  or  such  as  should  be  directed  by 
his  majesty's  proclamation. 

It  was  further  enacted,  that  the  said  tellers,  etc.  should  cut,  break,  or  deface  every  piece  of  gold 
tendered  to  them  in  payment  (after  such  time  as  any  such  piece  should  by  virtue  of  any  proclamation  of  his 
majesty  in  council  be  declared  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  in  any  payment  whatsoever),  according  to  the  terms 
contained  in  the  statute  of  the  13th  of  the  king,  chapter  the  seventy-first. 

And  it  was  further  enacted,  that  all  persons  who  should  be  aggrieved  by  wilful  default  of  any  officer  of 
his  majesty's  exchequer  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  by  any  receiver,  etc.  in  any  case  where  any  matter  or 
thing  was  by  the  act  enjoined  to  be  done,  should  recover  double  damages  from  the  said  officer,  etc.^ 

His  majesty's  proclamation  was  issued  upon  the  24th  day  of  June,  and  commanded  that  all  guineas,  etc. 
more  deficient  in  weight  than  the  rates  specified  in  the  order  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  on  the 
23d  of  July  1773,  should  not  be  allowed  from  thenceforth  to  be  current,  or  to  pass  in  any  payment  what- 
soever, within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain. 

And  it  further  commanded  that,  from  and  after  the  15th  day  of  July  next  ensuing,  all  guineas,  etc.  more 
deficient  in  weight  than  the  rates  specified  in  the  following  table,  viz. 

dwts.  grs.      I  dwts.  grs. 


Guineas  coined  since  31st  of  December  1771        .     5       8 
Half-guineas  during  the  same  period  .         .2     16 

Guineas  coined  prior  to  the  1st  of  January  1772  .     5       6 


Half-guineas  during  the  same  period   . 
Quarter-guineas  during  the  same  period 


2     14 


should  not  be  allowed  to  be  current,  or  to  pass  in  any  payment  within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
except  in  payments  to  be  made  at  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  or  to  the  collectors  or  receivers  of  his 
majesty's  revenues  in  Great  Britain,  or  to  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  to  persons 
appointed  to  receive  and  exchange  the  same  in  the  following  places;  viz. 

Truro         .         in  the  countj' of  Cornwall.  Chester  .         in  the  county  of  Chesfer. 


Exeter  and  Plymouth  .         Devon. 

Salisburj'    ....         Hants. 
Bath  ....         Somerset. 

^f '°^        ■     \  .         .         Gloucester, 

Gloucester       )  ' 

Carmarthen,  in  the  principality  of  Wales. 

Birmingham     )  •     .i  .      nir        •  u 

„         ,^  Jin  the  county  oi  \V arwick. 

Coventrj'  S  ■' 

Nottingham        .         .         .         Nottingham. 

Lichfield  .         .         .         Stafford. 

Shrewsbury         .         .         .         Salop. 


Manchester    . 

Temple  Sowerby    . 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

York       ^ 

Leeds      C 

ShefKeld  } 

Spalding 

Norwich 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  1 

Sudbury         .  J 


Lancaster. 

Westmoreland. 

Northumberland. 

York. 

Lincoln. 
Norfolk. 

Suffolk. 


And  the  tellers  of  the  exchequer,  and  all  collectors  and  receivers  of  his  majesty's  revenues  within  the 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  were  commanded  to  receive,  in  payment  of  taxes,  etc.  such  of  the  said  deficient 
gold  coin  of  the  realm  as  should  be  tendered  to  them,  provided  the  deficiency  of  every  piece  thereof  should 

'  Statute  14  Geo.  III.  chap.  Ixx. 
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not  exceed  the  rates  settled  as  aforesaid  by  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  from  the  15th  day  of  July  to 
the  31st  day  of  August  following,  inclusive. 

And  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  several  persons  appointed  to  receive 
and  exchange  the  said  deficient  gold  coin  at  the  before-mentioned  places,  were  commanded,  that  between  the 
said  loth  day  of  July  and  the  1st  day  of  September  next  following,  they  should  receive  such  of  the  said 
deficient  gold  coin  of  the  realm  as  should  be  tendered  to  them  by  any  person  whomsoever,  (except  by  the 
collectors  and  receivers  of  taxes,  etc.  not  resident  within  the  cities  of  Loudon  and  Westminster),  at  the  rates 
aforementioned,  and  give  in  exchange  for  the  same,  other  coin  allowed  to  pass  in  payment,  and  be 
current,  viz.  guineas,  half  and  quarter  guineas,  not  more  deficient  in  weight  than  according  to  the  table  last 
mentioned. 

And  it  was  further  commanded  that,  from  and  after  the  said  31st  of  August,  all  guineas,  etc.  more 
deficient  in  weight  than  the  rates  specified  in  the  last-mentioned  table,  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  in  any 
payment  whatsoever  within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  except  that  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  allow 
twenty-one  days  to  the  collectors,  etc.  of  taxes,  etc.  resident  in  the  country  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  England,  and  twenty-eight  days  to  those  in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  remitting  such  of  the  said 
deficient  gold  coin  as  should  be  received  by  them,  according  to  the  course  of  payment  in  each  branch  of  the 
revenues  respectively :  and  the  tellers  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  receivers-general  resident  in  London  and 
Westminster,  were  required,  during  the  said  twenty-one  and  twenty-eight  days,  and  no  longer,  to  receive 
from  the  collectors  and  receivers  resident  in  the  country  alone,  and  from  no  other  person,  the  said  deficient 
gold  coin  of  the  realm,  in  payment  of  the  several  branches  of  the  revenue  and  taxes,  provided  the  deficiency 
should  not  exceed  the  rates  settled  by  tJie  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  in  their  order  before  mentioned. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  proclamation,  notice  was  given  that,  so  soon  as  the  occasions  of  circulation 
would  allow,  his  majesty  would  issue  a  further  proclamation  for  calling  in  and  recoining  all  guineas  weighing 
less  than  five  pennyweights  eight  grains,  and  all  smaller  pieces  of  gold  coin,  deficient  in  the  same  proportion, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in  parliament  assembled, 
expressed  in  their  address.' 

A  similar  proclamation  was  issued  upon  the  same  day  for  Ireland.'- 

As  the  principle  of  weighing  the  coins  was  thus  established  by  statute,  it  became  necessary  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  regulating  and  ascertaining,  according  to  the  established  standard  of  the  mint, 
the  weights  to  be  made  use  of  for  that  purpose;  and  that,  for  the  prevention  of  fraud,  the  use  of  all  other 
weights  which  were  not  just  and  true  according  to  the  said  standard  should  be  disallowed. 

It  was  therefore  enacted,  that  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller  of  his  majesty's  mint,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  king's  assay-master,  should  be  authorized  and  required  to  make,  without  delay,  one  weight  of 
the  piece  of  gold  coin  of  the  realm  commonly  called  a  guinea,  and  also  one  weight  of  the  piece  of  silver  coin 
of  the  realm  called  a  shilling,  according  to  the  established  standard  of  his  majesty's  mint,  and  also  other 
weights,  being  parts  and  multiples  of  the  said  guinea  and  shilling  weights  respectively;  which  weights, 
together  with  their  report  of  the  truth  and  accuracy  thereof,  they  were  required  to  transmit  to  the  clerk  of 
his  majesty's  council,  in  writing,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  his  majesty  in  council ;  and  in  case  the  said 
weights  should  be  approved  of,  and  confirmed  by  his  majesty  in  council,  then  the  same  were  to  be  reputed 
and  accepted  in  law  to  be  the  standard  weights  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  realm  respectively,  and  the 
same  were  to  be  lodged  in  the  joint  custody  of  the  warden,  master,  and  comptroller  of  the  mint  for  the  time 
being. 

And  they  were  further  ordered  to  make  duplicates  of  the  same,  which  after  they  had  been  approved  of 
by  his  majesty,  his  heirs,  etc.  in  council,  were  to  be  lodged  in  the  custody  of  an  officer,  to  be,  from  time  to 
time,  appointed  by  his  majesty,  etc.  for  that  purpose,  under  his  sign -manual,  during  his  or  their  royal 
pleasure,  with  a  salary  not  exceeding  the  yearly  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  to  be  paid  by  the 
warden  out  of  the  monies  arising  by  the  coinage  duties. 

*   Proclamation.  goltl    coin,    n-liicli    appointment    was  to   be    made   by   the    lord- 

'  This  proclamation  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in   the  lieutenant,  and  in  the  time  allowed  after  the  31st  day  of  August, 

appointment  of  the  persons  to  receive  and  exchange  the  deficient  which  was  only  fourteen  days. 
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And  the  said  warden,  master,  and  comptroller  were  authorized  and  required,  once  or  oftener  in  every 
year,  by  warrant  under  their  hands,  to  summon  and  require  such  officer  to  appear  before  them,  and  produce 
the  said  duplicates,  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  examined  with  the  standard  weights  before  mentioned. 

And  it  was  further  enacted  that,  from  and  after  the  31st  day  of  December  1774,  all  weights  to  be 
made  use  of  for  weighing  the  said  gold  and  silver  coin  should  be  regulated  by  the  said  duplicates,  and  after 
liaving  been  compared  therewith,  and  found  to  be  just  and  true,  should,  in  testimony  thereof,  be  marked  by 
the  said  officer  with  a  stamp  or  mark,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  master  of  the  mint.  And  in  order  that  the 
impression  made  thereby  might  be  known  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  the  said  officer  was  directed  to  pub- 
lish a  description  of  the  same  by  advertisements,  in  the  London  Gazette,  three  times  at  least  before  the  said 
.31st  day  of  December  1774;'  and  he  was  further  required,  upon  application  made  to  him  at  all  seasonable 
hours,  to  stamp  or  mark  all  weights  to  be  used  for  weighing  the  said  gold  and  silver  coin,  which  should  be 
brought  to  him  for  that  purpese,  and  which  he  should  find  to  be  just  and  true,  according  to  the  said  dupli- 
cates, without  fee  or  reward,  and  without  wilful  delay;  and  it  was  declared  that,  from  and  after  the  said  31st 
day  of  December,  no  other  weights  but  those  so  marked  by  the  said  officer  should  be  reputed  or  accepted  in 
law  to  be  true,  or  of  any  effect  for  determining  the  weight  of  the  gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  realm. 

All  persons  who  should  counterfeit  the  said  stamps  or  marks,  or  sell  any  weights  with  the  impression 
of  such  counterfeit  stamps,  knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeited,  or  should  wilfully  increase  or  diminish 
any  such  weight,  after  it  had  been  stamped  as  before  directed,  or  should  make  use  of  any  such  weight  in 
weighing  the  gold  or  silver  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  so  increased  or  diminished,  and  should  be 
convicted  thereof,  were  to  forfeit  a  sura  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  and  in  default  of  payment  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  months. 

Nothing  in  the  act  was  to  e.xtend  to  take  away  any  rights  granted  by  letters  patent,  in  the  12th  year 
of  James  I.,  to  the  master,  etc.  of  the  mystery  of  founders  in  the  city  of  London,  with  respect  to  the  sizing 
and  marking  of  all  manner  of  brass  weights  made  or  sold  within  the  said  city,  or  three  miles  compass  thereof, 
provided  that  the  weights  directed  by  the  act  to  be  made  use  of  for  weighing  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the 
realm,  after  having  been  sized  and  marked  according  to  the  directions  of  the  said  charter,  should  be  carried 
to  be  ascertained  and  marked,  in  the  manner  before  directed,  by  the  officer  appointed  by  his  majesty  for 
that  purpose." 

Mr.  John  Whithurst^  was  the  first  officer  appointed  under  that  act;  and,  in  1775,  another  statute  was 
passed  to  authorize  him,  as  the  present  officer,  and  every  other  officer  to  be  from  time  to  time  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  to  demand  and  receive  one  penny  for  every  twelve  weights  so  stamped  or  marked,  as  above 
mentioned,  before  he  should  deliver  the  same,  anything  to  the  contrary  in  the  preceding  act  notwithstanding.* 
This  fee  was  allowed  to  be  taken  in  order  to  reimburse  the  officer  the  necessary  expense  of  procuring  an 
extraordinary  number  of  assistants  to  enable  him  to  give  that  dispatch  which  the  demands  of  the  public 
required,  but  which  he  was  unable  to  give  by  himself.^ 


'  Notice  was  accordingly  given  that  the  officers  of  his  majes- 
ty's mint  had  delivered  into  the  custody  of  tlie  proper  officer  dupli- 
cates of  the  following  standard  weights,  which  had  been  made  in 
pursuance  of  this  act;  viz.  for  silver  coin,  distinct  weights  for  500, 
300,  200,  100,  30,  30,  20,  10,  and  5  shillings,  for  2s.  Gd.,  Is.,  6rl., 
4(i.,  Sd.,  -Id.,  and  Id. ;  for  gold  coin,  weights  for  300,  300,  200, 
100,  50,  oO,  20,  10,  5,  and  2  guineas,  for  one  guinea,  for  the  half- 
guinea,  and  the  quarter-guinea;  together  with  the  following 
smaller  weights,  one  of  five-pennyweights,  one  of  three,  one  of 
two,  and  one  of  one.  One  weight  of  twelve  grains,  one  of  six,  one 
of  three,  one  of  two,  one  of  one. 

Notice  was  also  given,  that  an  office  for  stamping  all  weights, 
exactly  corresponding  with  the  foregoing,  would  be  opened  upon 
the  22d  of  January  1775,  at  No.  4,  in  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street ; 
and  that  all  weights,  not  corresponding  therewith,  would  he  re- 
turned imstamped.  The  stamp  to  be  an  imperial  crown,  such 
having  been  approved  of  by  the  master  of  the  mint.  [See  London 
Gazettes,  Dec.  13,  17,  and  24,  1774]. 


'  Statute  14  George  III.  cap.  xcii. 

^  A  very  ingenious  and  worthy  man  ;  at  tliat  lime  a  watch- 
maker at  Derby,  and  afterwards  better  known  by  the  publication 
of  "  .An  Inquiry  into  the  original  State  atid  Forjnation  of  the  Earth," 
and  '*  An  Attempt  to  obtain  Measures  of  Length,  ^c.from  the  Men- 
suration  of  Time,  or  the  true  Length  of  Pendulums.^* 

•*  By  stal.  57  G.  III.  cap.  57.  The  salary  annexed  to  this 
ofKce  is  withdrawn,  after  the  termination  of  the  present  existing 
interest,  and  only  the  fee  above  inentioned  is  to  be  taken. 

^  Stat.  15  G.  III.  cap.  30.  Thus,  says  Lord  Liverpool,  "this 
plan  was  carried  into  immediate  execution,  without  any  complaint, 
and  with  great  success.  The  defects  which  had  previously  existed 
in  this  species  of  coin  were  thereby  removed,  and  the  regulation, 
then  established,  of  weighing  the  gold  coin,  has  been  the  means  of 
preserving  it  at  nearly  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  it  was  then 
brought."  [  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  p.  5].  This  state- 
ment must,  however,  be  received  with  some  grains  of  allowance, 
for  his  lordship  is  here  speaking  of  a  measure  which  was  suggested 
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In  the  month  of  October,  public  notice  was  given,  from  the  excise-office,  that  counterfeit  guineas  were 
in  circulation,  dated  1755.  They  nearly  resembled  those  issued  from  the  mint,  were  of  full  weight,  and 
distinguishable  only  by  a  fainter  impression  of  the  die  on  the  arms'  side,  a  pale  reddish  colour,  and  a  more 
acute  tinkling  sound  in  ringing  them.' 

1776.  April  12.  A  proclamation  of  this  date  first  recited  the  notice  which  was  given  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  24th  of  June  1774,  viz.  that  so  soon  as  the  occasions  of  circulation  would  allow,  a  further 
proclamation  would  be  issued  for  calling  in  and  recoining  all  guineas  weighing  less  that  5  dwts.  8  gr.,  and 
all  smaller  pieces  of  gold  in  proportion,  and  then  declared  that  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May  next  no 
guineas,  half-guineas,  or  quarter-guineas  more  deficient  in  weight  than  the  following  rates,  viz. 

Guineas  coiued  prior  to  the  1st  of  January  1772,  5  dwt.  8  gr.      |       Half-guineas  during  the  same  period,  2  dwt  16  gr. 

Quarter-guineas  ditto,  1  dwt.  8  gr. 

should  be  allowed  to  be  current,  or  to  pass  in  any  payment  whatsoever  within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
except  in  payments  to  be  made  at  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer,  or  to  the  collectors  or  receivers  of  the 
revenues,  or  to  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  to  such  persons  as  should  be 
appointed  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury  to  receive  and  exchange  the  same,  such  appointment 
to  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette.  And  the  tellers  of  the  exchequer,  and  collectors  and  receivers  of 
taxes  and  revenues,  were  commanded  to  receive  in  payment  of  taxes,  etc.  from  the  said  1st  day  of  May  to 
the  19th  of  August  inclusive,  such  of  the  said  deficient  gold  coins  as  should  not  exceed  the  rates  following, 
viz. 

Guineas  coined  prior  to  1st  January  1772,  5  dwt.  6  gr.  |  Half-guineas  ditto,  2  dwt.  14  gr.  |  Quarter-guineas  ditto,  1  dwt.  7  gr. 

and  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  were  appointed  to  receive  the  same,  were 
commanded  to  give  in  exchange  for  them  other  coin  allowed  from  that  time  to  pass  in  payment,  viz.  guineas, 
etc.  not  more  deficient  in  weight  than  the  rates  specified  in  the  first  table  during  the  before-mentioned 
period. 

From  and  after  the  said  19th  day  of  August,  all  guineas,  etc.  more  deficient  in  weight  than  the  rates 
specified  in  the  first-mentioned  table,  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  or  be  currrent  in  any  payment  whatsoever 
within  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  except  during  twent\-one  days  which  were  allowed  to  the  collectors 
and  receivers  of  taxes,  etc.  resident  in  the  country,  in  England,  and  twenty-eight  days  to  the  collectors  and 
receivers  in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  remitting  to  the  proper  offices  such  of  the  said  deficient  coins 
received  by  them  in  payment  and  discharge  of  taxes,  etc. 

And  the  tellers  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  receivers-general  resident  in  London  and  Westminster,  were 
commanded  to  receive  from  the  collectors  and  receivers  resident  in  the  country  alone,  and  from  no  other 
person,  the  said  deficient  gold  coins,  during  the  said  twenty-one  days  and  twenty-eight  davs  respectively, 
and  no  longer,  provided  such  coins  should  not  be  more  deficient  in  weight  than  the  rates  specified  in  the  last 
table.2 


£. 

1778.  For  the  expenses  of  recoining  the  deficient 

gold  money  10j,227 


by  himself,  and  for  which  he  consequently  felt  a  kind  of  parental 
fondness.  The  measure  appears  to  me  to  have  been  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  true  principles  of  coinage,  and  to  have  reduced  the 
money,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  state  of  bullion,  after  a  consider- 
able expense  had  been  incurred  in  order  to  give  it  a  character 
totally  distinct. 

In  the  years  1774,  1775,  1776,  and  1778,  the  following  suras 
were  granted  for  carrying  on  the  exchanging  and  recoining  the 
deficient  gold  coins : 

£.         s,    d.  '  Proclamation.      The  same  for  Ireland,  of  the  same  date, 

1774.  The  first  grant  250,000     0     0         i       mutatis  mutandis,   with  these   material  variations  as  to   time. — 


i.  517,320     2     2A 
[See  the  Appropriation  Acts  for  those  years]. 


Annual  Begister,  1775,  p.  164. 


1775.  To  the  Bank,  for  receiving  the  deficient 

gold  coin   46,S46     0    0 

For  extraordinary  charges  of  the  mint  ...     22,824  19     0 

1776.  To  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the  sura 

granted  in  1774  for  recoining  the  light 

gold  money  92,421  14  11^ 


Instead  of  the  1st  of  May  and  19th  of  .\ugust,  the  Sth  of  May  and 
the  26th  of  August,  and  the  time  allowed  to  the  collectors,  etc.  to 
pay  the  deficient  coins  into  the  exchequer  in  Ireland,  or  to  the 
receivers-general  and  paymasters-general  of  the  revenues,  only  14 
days  instead  of  20  and  28,  as  allowed  in  England  and  Scotland 
respectively. 
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The  number  of  prosecutions  for  oflfences  against  the  coins  was  so  increased,  that  in  this  year  an  act  was 
passed  to  authorize  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  to  allow,  out  of  the  money  arising  from  the  coinage 
duty,  1,1521.  Os.  8Jf/.  extraordinary,  for  defraying  expenses  on  that  account  during  the  years  1772,  1773, 
and  1774,  over  and  above  the  sum  yearly  allowed  for  that  purpose.' 

In  the  same  session,  also,  the  act  of  the  14th  of  the  king,  chapter  42,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
light  silver  coin  of  the  realm,  from  foreign  countries  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  and  to  restrain  the 
tender  thereof  beyond  a  certain  sum  [251.'},  was  further  continued  for  two  years ;-  and  by  a  subsequent  act, 
in  the  year  1778,  it  was  still  further  continued  until  the  1st  day  of  May  1783,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of 
the  then  next  session  of  parliament.' 

1780.  A  statute  which  was  passed  in  this  year  repealed  so  much  of  an  act  of  parliament  made  in  the 
19th  year  of  king  Henry  VIII.  (entitled  Com),  and  so  much  of  any  other  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  made  in 
Great  Britain,  as  prohibited  the  exporting,  carrying,  or  conveying  coin  of  gold  or  silver  out  of  the  realm 
into  Ireland.* 

In  this  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  abolish  the  mint,  and  to  place  the  coinage  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  directors  of  the  Bank,  for  such  was  the  avowed  intention  of  Mr.  Burke's  famous  bill  for  economical 
reform.  It  set  forth,  "  That  the  constitution  of  the  mint  is  expensive,  and  that  the  coinage  ought  to  be 
none  or  little  expense  to  the  nation;  therefore  it  is  enacted  that  the  office  of  the  mint  shall  be  abolished." 
There  were  clauses  for  paying  salaries  to  the  present  officers  of  the  mint,  who  should  be  removed;  that  the 
treasury  should  contract  with  the  Bank  for  coinage,  and  that  the  Bank  should  undertake  the  remittance  of  all 
money  for  the  use  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  foreign  parts.^  These  provisions  were  very  properly  withdrawn; 
for  their  effect  would  have  been  to  render  the  coinage  a  matter  of  trade  and  bargain,  instead  of  a  regular 
and  silent  supply  for  the  necessary  waste  of  money. 

1782.  In  his  majesty's  speech  from  the  throne,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  on  the  5th  of  December 
in  this  year,  he  said,  that  he  had  directed  an  investigation  into  the  department  of  the  mint,  that  the  purity 
of  the  coin,  of  so  much  importance  to  commerce,  might  be  always  adhered  to  ;  that  by  rendering  the 
difficulty  of  counterfeiting  greater,  the  lives  of  numbers  might  be  saved,  and  every  needless  expense  in  it 
suppressed.^ 

I  do  not  find  that  this  produced  any  alteration  in  the  management  of  the  mint.  The  purity  of  the  coins 
needed  no  improvement;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  render  the  counterfeiting 
more  difficult. 

1783.  On  the  10th  of  February  in  this  year,  Mr.  Fox  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  a  petition 
signed  by  several  hundred  inhabitants  of  Westminster,  stating  that  they  were  aggrieved  by  the  circulation 
of  counterfeit  halfpence.  That  they  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
same,  but  found  their  inability  in  so  doing;  and  therefore  prayed  the  house  to  give  them  such  relief  as  they 
in  their  wisdom  should  deem  meet.^ 

1783-4.  It  does  not  appear  that  anything  was  done,  in  consequence  of  this  petition,  respecting  the 
English  copper  money;  but,  in  the  23d  or  24th  of  the  king,  an  Irish  statute  was  made  for  more  effectually 
preventing  the  counterfeiting  of  the  current  coin  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  uttering  or  paying  of  false  and 
counterfeit  coin. 

This  statute  commences  with  the  provisions  which  are  contained  in  that  of  the  15th  of  George  II. 
chap,  xxviii.  sec.  1 — 4;  and  then  adds  the  clauses  of  an  English  statute  of  the  2d  of  Geo.  III.  chap.  xl.  for  the 
more  effectually  preventing  the  counterfeiting  the  copper  coin  of  the  realm.  It  provides  further,  that  any 
person  who  shall  make,  mend,  or  have  any  tool  for  coining  or  counterfeiting  copper  coin  in  his  house, 
custody,  or  possession,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  to  be  punished  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  other 
corporal  punishment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 

The  importation  of  halfpence  into  Ireland  (except  such  as  should  be  coined  in  his  majesty's  mint  for 


*  Statute  16  Geo.  III.  chap.  xlvi. 

'  Statute  18  Geo.  III.  chap.  xiv.  s.  5. 

'  Statute  "20  Geo.  III.  chap,  xviii. 


'  Ibid.  chap.  liv. 


'  Breviate  of  the  Bill.     Annual  Register,  1780,  p.  300. 
^  Annual  Register,  1783.     Slate  Papers,  p.  313. 
'  Annual  Register,  1783,  p.  1G6. 
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the  use  of  that  kincrdom,  or  broiiirhl  by  passengers  for  present  use,  not  exceeding  in  value  one  shilling)  was 
forbidden  by  this  act,  on  pain  of  seizure  as  forfeited  goods.' 

1786.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Man  having  been  purchased  by  act  of  parliament  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Athol,  in  176.5,  for  70,000/.,  and  vested  unalienably  in  the  crown,-  copper  pennies  and  halfpennies 
were  struck  for  the  use  of  that  island.  They  bore  on  the  obverse  the  king's  bust  with  georgius  hi.  dei 
GRATIA  1786;  and  on  the  reverse  the  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  being  three  legs  armed,  and  conjoined  at  the 
thigh,  with  the  motto,  quocunoue  jeceris  stabit.' 

An  act  was  passed  in  the  Irish  parliament,  at  this  time,  which  forbade  the  buying  of  gold  coins  at  a 
lower  value  than  the  legal  currency,  viz.  the  guinea  at  1/.  '2s.  9d.  and  the  half  in  proportion,  unless  they 
were  previously  cut,  under  the  penalty  of  not  less  than  five  pounds,  or  more  than  twenty.  And  upon 
conviction  under  the  act,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  guineas,  or  more,  then  the  court  to  have  power  to  fine  to 
the  extent  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  to  imprison  until  the  fine  should  be  paid.* 

1787.  In  this  year  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  supply  the  want  of  silver  money  by  a  coinage  of  that 
metal.  But  it  appears  as  if  the  directors  of  mint  affairs  had  exhausted  all  their  powers  in  the  restoration  ot 
the  gold  coins,  for  after  an  issue  of  about  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  pounds,  in  shillings  and  sixpences,  the 
coinage  of  silver  was  stopped.^ 

in  this  year  the  deficiency  of  the  old  silver  coins  was  ascertained  by  experiments  made  by  the  officers 
of  the  mint;  which  clearly  proved  the  necessity  of  a  recoinage  of  that  metal,  and  the  impolicy  of  ceasing  to 
coin  after  so  limited  an  issue  had  taken  place. 

According  to  those  experiments  it  appeared  that 

12,^  Crowns,  I  were  requisite  r   I  2t*;  Crown?,          ->  ^^^  j^^ygj 

27      Half-crowns,  l^  to  make  up  a  J    '2-i-^  Half-crowns,  (  „          j 

78yij  Shillings,  I  pound  troy,  j    02     Shillings,          r"  „,int6 

194j|  Sixpences,  J        instead  of  Ll24     Sixpences,      J 

Great  quantities  of  gold  coin  of  the  realm,  deficient  in  weight,  being  still  in  circulation,  and  due  attention 
not  having  been  paid  to  the  weighing  such  coins,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  upon  the  -2 1st  day  of  September, 
to  enforce  the  proclamation  of  the  12th  of  April  respecting  the  cutting,  etc.  of  such  deficient  pieces,  and  all 
persons  were  commanded  strictly  to  conform  to  the  orders  therein  given.' 

1789.  In  this  year  advertisements  appeared  frequently  in  the  public  papers,  that  counterfeit  halfpence 
would  be  received  for  goods.  These  halfpence  are  said  to  have  been  circulated  in  Scotland,  where  the 
common  people  would  not,  for  some  reason  or  other,  receive  the  halfpence  of  king  George  III.  The 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  at  this  time  took  cognizance  of  the  fraud,  and  the  principal  person  concerned  was 
prosecuted.  Although  seven  of  such  halfpence  were  worth  but  little  more  than  one  penny  sterling,  yet  they 
passed  current  in  Scotland  at  twenty-four  for  a  shilling.^ 

1792.  The  want  of  silver  coins  and  bullion  is  said  to  have  been  very  much  increased  in  this  year  by 
the  policy  of  the  French,  who  exchanged  their  assignats  for  as  much  of  either  kind  as  they  could  possibly 
procure.  And  so  rapidly  did  they  effect  their  object,  that  in  the  year  1792  not  less  than  the  enormous 
quantity  of  2,909,000  ounces  of  silver  were  purchased  with  assignats  and  sent  into  France.^ 

The  striking  of  provincial  coins  and  tradesmen's  tokens,  which  was  suggested,  and  in  some  degree 
justified,  by  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  copper  coinage,  began  with  the  Anglesey  penny  in  1784,'°  and  from 
that  time  increased  rapidly,  until  they  were  superseded  by  an  issue  of  lawful  coins  in  the  year  1797. 

'  Irish  statute  23  and  24  Geo.  III.  chap.  50.  •  Irish  statute  26  Geo,  III.  chnp.  39. 


»  Statute  5  Geo.  III.  chap.  26. 

^  See  Supplement,  Part  ii.  Tiie  device  on  the  reveise  seems 
to  have  hcen  borrowed  from  the  ancient  coins  of  Sicily,  on  which 
it  well  represented  the  triangular  form  of  that  island,  with  its 
three  strongly-marked  promontories;  a  faint  resemblance  of  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  figure  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  If  the  legend  of 
the-^e  coins  be  read  in  continuation  from  obverse  to  reverse,  as  it 
nui^t  be  on  most  of  the  otlier  coins,  it  will  convey  an  idea  rather 
ludicrous. 


'  Leake.  Appendix,  p. 5,  and  Annual  Register,  1787,  p.  197. 
See  a  specimen  of  this  coinage  in  Supplement,  Part  ii. 

'  Lord  Liverpool's  Letter  to  tlw  King  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm, 
p.  187. 

^  Proclamation. 

*   Gentleman's  Magazine,  1789,  p.  464. 

'  Marsh  on  the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

'"  The  workmanship  of  this  token  was  well  executed,  but  it 
appears  tliat  it  was  soon  counterfeited.      It  bears  on  the  obverse  a 
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1793,  February.     Two  hundred  pounds  of  copper  coin  were  recommended  for  Bermuda.' 

1795.  On  the  union  of  Corsica  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  in  this  year,  a  coinage  was  projected, 
on  the  reverse  of  which  the  Moor's  head,  the  arms  of  that  kingdom,  was  to  have  appeared;-  but  the 
possession  of  the  island  being  soon  after  given  up,  the  design  was  abandoned. 

1796.  In  this  year  tlie  copper  currency  was  so  extremely  debased,  that  meetings  were  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  consider  of  proper  means  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  base  coins; 
and  government  in  the  following  year  found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  a  new  coinage  of  copper  money. 

1797.  The  coinage  transactions  of  this  year  form  a  strange  anomaly  in  the  history  of  the  mint.  The 
deficiency  of  the  silver  coins  was  attempted  to  be  supplied  by  the  issue  of  Spanish  dollars,  countermarked 
upon  the  neck  of  the  bust  with  the  mark  of  the  king's  head,  used  at  Goldsmiths'-hall,  for  distinguishing  the 
plate  of  this  kingdom;^  and  the  jealousy  which  had  hitherto  confined  the  act  of  coinage  within  the  walls  of 
some  place  under  his  majesty's  jurisdiction  was  now  so  completely  lulled  asleep,  that  a  contract  was  entered 
into  with  Mr.  Boulton,  of  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  in  the  month  of  July,  for  the  coinage  of  500  tons  of 
copper  money  in  pence  only.^ 

By  his  contract  he  agreed  to  take  all  expenses  upon  himself,  and  to  do  and  provide,  and  pay  for  about 
twenty  different  things  which  were  not  included  in  the  copper  coinage  at  the  Tower,  for  all  which  he  Wcis 
to  have  four-pence  per  pound. 

In  that  agreement  there  was  originally  not  any  contract  to  furnish  the  copper,  which  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  government  to  provide.  But  when  the  lords  of  the  council  found  they  could  not  obtain  that  metal 
upon  the  same  terms  as  the  East  India  Company  bought  it  at,  and  that  if  they  gave  a  much  higher  price, 
government  must  lose  considerably  by  the  coinage  (as  it  seemed  to  be  a  determined  principle  to  make  a 
coincidence  between  the  weights  and  the  money,  viz.  to  make  one  penny  one  ounce,  and  by  that  means  to 
provide  the  poor  with  weights,  which  they  could  not  do  without  loss),  they  proposed  to  Mr.  Boulton  to 
endeavour  to  furnish  copper  at  108/.  per  ton  in  the  cake,  including  commission  and  all  other  expenses,  and 
carriage,  delivered  at  Soho,  which  proposal  he  accepted.* 

In  order  to  protect  the  coins,  which  were  to  be  made  by  virtue  of  that  agreement,  an  act  was  passed  to 
prevent  the  counterfeiting  any  copper  coin  in  the  realm  made,  or  to  be  made,  current  by  proclamation. 

This  statute  enacted,  that  so  much  of  the  provisions  contained  in  an  act,  passed  in  the  lath  year  of 
George  II.,  intituled  An  act  for  the  more  effectually  preventing  the  counterfeiting  of  the  current  coin  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  uttering  or  paying  false  or  counterfeit  coin,  as  related  to  the  copper  money  of  the  realm  com- 
monly called  a  halfpenny  and  a  farthing;  and  also  the  provisions  contained  in  an  act,  passed  in  the  11th 
year  of  the  king,  intituled  An  act  for  the  more  effectually  preventing  the  counterfeiting  the  copper  coin  of  the 
realm ;  and  all  other  provisions  made  by  law  concerning  the  said  copper  monies  of  the  realm,  should  be 
extended  to  all  such  pieces  of  copper  money  as  should  be  coined  and  issued  by  order  of  his  majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  and  as  should  by  his  or,  their  royal  proclamation  be  ordered  to  be  taken  as  current 
money  of  the  realm,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  pieces  had  been  particularly  mentioned  and  described  in 
such  acts  respectively. 

And  as  the  practice  of  counterfeiting  foreign  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  the  bringing  into  the  realm,  and 
uttering  within  the  same,  such  false  and  counterfeit  coins,  and  particularly  the  coins  commonly  called  Louis- 
d'or  and  dollars,  had  greatly  increased  of  late,  the  same  statute  further  enacted  that  after  the  passing  of  the 
act,  the  making,  coining,  or  counterfeiting  any  kind  of  coin  not  the  proper  coin  of  the  realm,  nor  permitted 


Druid's  head  within  a  border  of  oak  leaves;  and  on  the  reverse  a 
cipher  composed  of  p.  m.  cu.  signifving  the  Paris  I\Iaintain  Com- 
pany. Above  the  cipher  is  the  date,  and  round  it  the  following 
inscription,  we  promise  to  pav  the  bearer  one  penny,  [aod  on 
the  edge]  on  demand  in  london,  Liverpool,  or  Anglesey. 

'  Register  of  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade. 

'  From  the  information  of  the  late  Mr.  Milton,  engraver. 

^  The  order  for  stamping  these  was  given  in  the  month  of 


at  4s.  9rf.  each,  amounting  in  value  to  oo2,"21 1/.  Os.  Sd.      [Account 
delivered  from  the  Bank,  June  13,  1816.] 

■*  This  coinnge  strangely  confused  the  ideas  of  the  lower  orders 
of  people,  who  could  not  readily  apply  the  term  Birmingham,  which 
had  so  long  been  the  designation  of  base  money,  to  the  lawful 
coins  of  the  realm. 

Beport  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  tlie  Stale  of 


March  ;  and  there  were  issued  in  the  course  of  this  year  2,320,099,  the  Copper  Mines,  etc.  printed  May  7,  1799,  p.  72. 
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to  be  current  within  the  same,  but  resembling,  or  made  with  intent  to  resemble,  any  gold  or  silver  coin  of 
anv  foreign  prince,  etc.,  or  to  pass  as  such  foreign  coin,  should  be  felony,  and  that  the  offenders  might  be 
transported  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years. 

The  bringing  into  the  realm  such  coins,  knowing  them  to  be  counterfeit,  was  also  declared  to  be  the 
same  crime,  and  the  offenders  to  be  liable  to  suffer  the  same  punishment. 

The  penalty  for  tendering  such  coins  in  payment,  knowing  them  to  be  false,  was  enacted  to  be  six 
months'  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence;  and  for  the  second,  two  years'  imprisonment;  and  sureties  to  be 
found,  in  both  instances,  for  the  same  term  respectively ;  and  for  the  third  offence,  the  offender  to  be 
adjudged,  on  conviction,  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  if  anv  person  should  be  convicted,  on  the  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  witnesses,  of  having,  with- 
out lawful  excuse,  more  than  five  pieces  of  such  coin  in  his  or  her  custody,  it  was  enacted  that  the  said  coin 
should  be  forfeited,  and  afterwards  cut  in  pieces  and  destroyed,  and  the  person  in  whose  possession  it 
was  found  should  forfeit  not  less  than  forty  shillings,  and  not  more  than  five  pounds,  for  every  piece  of  such 
coin. 

And  authority  was  given  to  justices  of  the  peace,  upon  the  oath  of  one  credible  person,  to  search 
suspected  places  for  such  counterfeit  foreign  coin,  and  to  seize  it,  or  any  tools  or  materials  for  making  the 
same. 

It  was  further  enacted  that  all  prosecutions,  for  any  offences  agaiust  the  act,  should  be  commenced 
within  three  calendar  months  after  the  fact  committed.' 

In  consequence  of  an  unanimous  address  of  the  commons,  praying  that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  give  directions  that  measures  might  be  taken  for  an  immediate  supply  of  such  copper  coinage  as  might  be 
best  adapted  to  the  payment  of  the  laborious  poor  in  the  present  exigency;  a  proclamation  was  issued,  on 
the  ^eth  of  July,  to  give  currency  to  a  new  coinage  of  copper  money  of  one-penny  and  two-penny  pieces. 
The  pieces  of  two  pennies  were  to  weigh  two  ounces  avoirdupois,  and  the  penny  pieces  in  proportion,  and 
the  intrinsic  value  of  each,  workmanship  included,  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  nominal 
value  of  the  same  respectively.  Each  piece  to  have  on  one  side  the  king's  effigies  or  portraiture,  with  his 
name  or  title,  and  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  Britannia,  sitting  on  a  rock  in  the  sea,  holding  a  trident  in 
her  left  hand,  and  a  branch  of  olive  in  her  right  hand,  with  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

And  it  was  commanded  that  the  said  pieces  should  be  current  and  lawful  money  of  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  and  should  pass  and  be  received  as  current  and  lawful  money  of  that  kingdom,  in  all  pay- 
ments and  transactions  of  money;  provided  that  no  person  should  be  obliged  to  take  more  of  such  copper 
money,  in  any  one  payment,  than  the  value  of  one  shilling.- 

The  Gazette  of  September  the  26th  contained  a  notice  from  the  Speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
that  the  governor  and  deputy-governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  notified  to  him,  on  the  23d  of  that 
month,  that  the  directors  of  the  said  Bank  meant  to  issue  gold  coin  to  the  amount  of  the  dollars,  then  in 
circulation,  which  had  been  stamped  in  the  Tower.^ 

This  was  a  preparatory  step  to  the  issuing  of  an  advertisement  from  the  Bank,  upon  the  28th  of  the 
same  month,  in  which  notice  was  given,  that  the  dollars  above  mentioned  might  be  brought  to  the  Bank  to 
be  exchanged  for  cash,  every  day  from  Monday  the  2d  of  October  until  the  31st  day  of  that  month,  except 
Sundays,  at  certain  hours,  after  the  rate  of  four  shillings  and  nine-pence  per  dollar ;  and  that  from  and  after 
the  said  31st  of  October  such  dollars  would  be  no  longer  current  at  the  Bank. 

To  avoid  the  confusion  which  must  arise  from  a  crowd  of  persons  applying,  the  court  of  directors  found 
it  necessary  to  give  notice,  that  no  smaller  sum  than  twenty  dollars  could  be  exchanged  at  the  Bank.* 

This  notice  was  the  occasion  of  great  inconveniences  to  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  which  are  thus  stiit€d 
in  a  subsequent  advertisement  from  the  Bank,  upon  the  10th  of  October: 

"  The  extreme  difEculty  of  distinguishing  dollars  stamped  at  the  Tower  from  those  with  a  counterfeit 


'  Staliile37  Geo. III.  i-.  126. 

^   Proflamatiun. 

■*  London  Gazette,     The  order  for  stamping  these  dollars  was 


given  in  the  month  of  March,   so  that  the  plan  was  abandoned  in 
less  than  seven  months  from  the  date  of  its  adoption. 
*  Advertisement  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle. 
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Stamp,  having  nearly  stopped  the  circulation  of  dollars  ever  since  the  notice  for  calling  them  in,  has  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  some  dealers  in  silver  to  buy  them  indiscriminately,  at  a  rate  very  inferior  to  the  current 
value  of  legally  stamped  dollars,  by  which  means  the  innocent  holders  sutler  a  heavy  loss;  the  consideration 
of  this  circumstance  has  induced  the  directors  of  the  Bank  to  permit  their  cashiers  to  receive  all  real  good 
dollars,  whether  the  stamp  be  counterfeit  or  not,  and  to  exchange  them  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  and  nine- 
pence  each,  for  all  persons  who  appear  to  have  taken  them  in  the  fair  way  of  currency  or  business.  This 
indulgence  will  be  continued  until  Saturday  the  2lst  instant,  unless  it  should  become  necessary  to  with- 
draw it  by  the  attempts  of  evil-minded  and  dishonest  persons  to  impose  on  the  Bank. 

"  The  Bank  not  taking  in  smaller  sums  than  twenty  dollars  in  a  parcel,  it  is  earnestly  wished  that 
bankers  and  shopkeepers  will  exchange  smaller  sums  of  dollars  for  such  individuals  as  may  otherwise  not  be 
able  to  piiss  them  at  the  full  rate  of  four  shillings  and  nine-pence  a  dollar;  by  which  they  will  materially 
contribute  to  the  ease  and  benefit  of  the  public. 

"  It  is  thought  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Bank  never  has  made  any  objection  to  dollars  for  having 
a  notch  cut  on  the  edge,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  metal;  provided  there  has  not  appeared  a 
fraudulent  intention  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the  piece."' 

On  the  'iOth  day  of  November,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  giving  currency  to  a  new  species  of  gold 
coin  of  the  value  of  seven  shillings  each. 

They  were  declared  lo  be  of  the  weight  of  1  dwt.  19  -y^^°oS^-  ^^^Y  weight  each  of  standard  gold,  being 
one  third  of  the  weight  of  a  guinea,  according  to  the  weights  approved  and  confirmed  by  his  majesty  in 
council,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  intituled  An  act  for  regulatbuj 
and  ascertaining  the  iceiglits  to  be  made  use  of  in  icei(/hing  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  kingdom. 

Every  piece  was  to  have  on  one  side  thereof  his  majesty's  effigies  or  portraiture,  with  his  name,  and 
the  words  dei  gratia,  and  on  the  reverse  the  regal  crown  of  England  with  the  following  legend,  mag.  bri. 
FR.  ET  HiB.  rex;  the  said  pieces  to  be  current  and  lawful  money  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  to 
be  called  seven-shilling  pieces,  and  to  pass  and  be  received  as  of  the  value  of  seven  shillings  of  lawful  monev 
of  the  said  kingdom,  and  three  of  them  to  pass  and  be  received  as  of  the  value  of  one  guinea,  in  all  pay- 
ment whatsoever." 

In  the  course  of  this  year  the  Bank  was  restricted  from  making  payments  in  cash  ;  in  the  first  instance 
by  a  minute  of  privy  council  on  the  •26th  of  February  ;^  and,  subsequently,  by  two  different  acts  which  were 
passed  in  this  session,  namely,  chapter  45  and  chapter  9J.  It  has  been  continued  by  various  statutes,  and 
still  exists.^  This  measure  was  only  a  palliation,  and  not  a  cure  of  the  evil  which  produced  it,  and  expe- 
rience has  made  it  doubtful  whether  a  recoinage  of  the  gold  money  at  such  a  weight  as  might  have  rendered 
it  unprofitable  either  to  melt  or  export  it,  would  not  have  been  more  expedient. 

1798.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  having  observed  that  the  quantity  of  light  gold  coin  in 
circulation  was  daily  increasing,  repeated  their  recommendations,  by  public  advertisement  upon  the  31st  of 
January,  that  the  public  should  adopt  the  practice  of  weighing  such  gold  coin  as  might  be  offered  to  them, 
since  none  but  that  of  the  full  weight  prescribed  by  law  could  be  received  at  the  Bank.^ 

By  an  order  of  his  majesty  in  council,  of  the  7th  of  February  in  this  year,  the  subsisting  committee  of 
council  for  coins  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  committee  was  appointed,''  who  were  to  take  into  consideration 


'    Advertisement  in  the  St.  Jameses  Chronicle,  ^  The  commissioners  were- 

^Proclamation,   See  a  specimen  of  this  coinage  in  Supplement,       *  The  Lord  High-Chancellor  of  Great  Britain, 

Part  ii.     A  coin  of  this  value  was  proposed  in  177G,  and  a  die  was 

cut,  from  which  a  iew  patterns  were  struck  off,  but  none  were  ever 

current.     The  reverse,  which  bore  his  majest)'*s  crest,  was  much 

more  elegant  than  those  which  were  issued  at  this  time. 

*  Statute  37  Geo.  III.  chap.  45,  preamble. 

*  By  an  act  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  passed  in  this  year, 
the  same  restriction  was  laid  upon  the  bank  there.  Divers  statutes 
of  the  United  Kingdom  have  extended  this  provision,  which  is  still 
in  force. 

^  Advertisement  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle. 


The  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 

The  Lord  Privy  Seal, 

The  principal  Secretaries  of  State, 

The  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance, 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 

The  President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Trade, 

The  Fiist  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

The  Secretary  at  War, 

The  Duke  of  Montrose, 
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the  state  of  the  coins  of  the  kins^rlom.  and  the  present  establishment  and  constitution  of  tlie  mint,  and  to 
report  to  liis  majesty  in  council  their  opinion  upon  the  general  state  of  the  coins,  and  ou  such  improvements 
as  they  might  think  proper  to  he  made  therein,  together  with  their  opinion  on  such  alterations  and  improve- 
ments as  they  might  judge  necessary  and  proper  to  be  made  in  the  establishment  and  constitution  of  his 
majesty's  mint.' 

At  the  first  meeting  of  this  committee,  one  of  its  members  opened  the  mode  in  which  he  thought  they 
should  proceed  in  the  execution  of  his  majesty's  commands,  and  suggested  the  principles  which,  in  his 
opinion,  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  coins  of  the  realm.  The  committee,  he 
says,  made  some  progress  in  their  inquiries  on  the  extensive  and  difficult  subject;  and  in  conformity  with 
the  wishes  of  the  house  of  commons,  they  established  the  principles  on  which  the  copper  coin  should  in 
future  be  made ;  and  a  certain  quantity  of  coins,  made  according  to  these  principles,  was  sent  into  circula- 
tion, very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  majesty's  subjects." 

The  noble  lord  had  omitted  to  state  the  nature  of  those  principles,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
are  to  be  found  in  his  Letter  to  the  King  upon  this  subject,  which  was  published  in  the  year  1805.  If  that 
be  so,  no  further  observation  needs  to  be  made  than  this,  that  those  principles  have  never  been  acted  upon 
by  the  committee,  and  therefore  have  probably  been  abandoned  by  them.  The  solitary  instance,  alluded  to 
above,  of  the  copper  coinage,  irrefragably  proves  the  unsoundness  of  the  theory ;  for  it  consisted,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  coins  whose  weight  was  equal  to  their  current  value;  then,  the  price  of  copper  having  risen,  the 
subsequent  issues  were  reduced  in  size;  and  all  the  time,  the  old  Tower  halfpence,  of  a  weight  still  inferior, 
were  suffered  to  circulate  with  them.  The  consequences  of  this  deviation  from  the  first  and  most  important 
principle  of  coinage,  was  such  as  might  surely  have  been  easily  foreseen.  Whenever  copper  happened  to 
rise  in  price,  the  lean  coins  soon  devoured  the  fat  ones 

The  committee  having  remarked  the  considerable  loss  which  the  gold  coin  appeared  to  have  sustained 
by  wear  within  certain  periods,  and  being  desirous  to  ascertain  whether  that  loss  M'as  occasioned  by  any 
defect,  either  in  the  quality  of  standard  gold,  or  in  the  figure  or  impression  of  the  coins,  requested  Mr. 
Henry  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Hatchett  to  examine,  by  such  experiments  as  should  be  deemed  requisite, 
whether  any  of  those  defects  really  existed. 

The  two  following  questions  were  principally  recommended  to  their  consideration  : 
"  1st.    Whether  very  soft  and  ductile  gold,  or  gold  made  as  hard  as  is  compatible  with  the  process  of 
coining,  suffers  the  most  by  wear,  under  the  various  circumstances  of  friction  to  which  coin  is  subjected  in 
the  course  of  circulation  ? 

"  2d.  Whether  coin  with  a  flat,  smooth,  and  broad  surface,  wears  less  than  coin  which  has  certain  pro- 
tuberant parts  raised  above  the  ground  or  general  level  of  the  pieces  .■"' 

From  a  set  of  well-imagined  experiments,  which  were  extended  to  a  considerable  length,  it  appeared, 
that  gold  of  moderate  ductility  is  best  calculated  for  coin,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  present  standard  gold 
is  well  adapted  to  resist  abrasion,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  friction  of  coin  against  coin  ;  and  that  the  wear 
is  greater  upon  raised  or  embossed  surfaces  than  upon  those  which  are  flat  and  plain.^ 

Tlie  Lord-Chief  Justice  of  tlie  King's  Bencli,  I  '   Tuxiity-Jifth  Report  of  Ihe  Select  Committee  of  Finance,  June 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I       26,  1798. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Sealm ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  JS7wj. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Commoi;  Pleas,  I       By  Charles  Earl  of  Liverpool,  p.  7.     This  letter  is  founded  upon 

The  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  a  draft  for  a  report  which  was  drawn  up  by  his  lordship,  but  never 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Trade,       '       presented.      Indeed  he  mentions,  p.  7  of  his  Letter  to  the  King, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  K.  B.  I       that  obstructions  were  raised  which  prevented  the  completion  of 

tile  measure  proposed  by  him  to  the  committee.  That  obstruc- 
tion, which  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  opposition  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  to  some 


Sir  William  Wynne, 
Mr.  Sylvester  Douglas. 
It  is  s..id   that,  upon  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  a 


coinage  of  silver  to  a  considerable  amount  was  melted  down,  and  '  parts  of  his  lordship's  theory,  probably  slopped  the  presentation  of 

retuiued  to  the  state  of  bullion.     Doubtles  this  was  done  under  a  I  the  report. 

confident  especiation  that  something  decisive  would  be   resolved  '                ^  See  Memoir,  containing  a  full  statement  of  the  above-men- 

upon  by  the  committee;  but  experience  has  shewi;  ihat  such  ex-  tinned  experiments,   in   the   Philosophical  Transactions  for  1803, 

peclation  was  without  foundation.  i  Part  i.  p.  43.     The  wear  of  standard  silver  appeared  to  be  nearly 
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In  the  course  of  this  year  the  officers  of  the  mint  repeated  the  experiments  which  they  had  made  in 
the  year  1787,  respecting  the  actual  wear  of  the  silver  coins,  from  which  it  appeared  that  a  considerable  loss 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  wear  of  eleven  years  only ;  for  it  was  found  that 

12|g  Crowns,  r  were  requisite  f  12}§  Crowns,  -i         .         , 

27|j  Half-crowns,  J     to  make  up  a  J    2-1^  Half-crowns,  I    r     '   ,i, 

S2^  Shillings,  1       pound  troy,  )    C2     Shillings,  r    ^^J^j 

200^  Sixpences,  l_       instead  of  Ll24     Sixpences,  J 

This  deficiency  amounted  in  the 

Crowns  to  3^  per  cent.      |      Half-crowns  9^  per  cent.       |      Shillings  24J§|<  per  cent.      |      Sixpences  38|^  per  cent, 
and  the  increased  deficiency  in  the  course  of  eleven  years,  in  the 

Crowns  to  J^  per  cent.      |      Half-crowns  1^  per  cent.      |      Shillings  Sj^g  per  cent.       |      Sixpences  3|^  per  cent.' 

On  the  21st  of  June,  the  act  of  the  14th  of  the  king,  intituled  An  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  light 
silver  coin  of  this  realm  from  foreign  countries  into  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  and  to  restrain  the  tender  thereof 
beyond  a  certain  sum  ;  being  then  expired,  was  revived,  and  further  continued  to  the  1st  day  of  June  1799, 
by  a  new  statute* 

In  the  same  it  was  recited,  that  whereas  his  majesty  had  appointed  a  committee  of  his  privy  council  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  coins  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  present  establishment  and  constitution 
of  the  mint,  and  inconvenience  might  arise  from  any  coinage  of  silver  until  such  regulations  might  be  framed 
as  should  appear  necessary ;  and  whereas,  from  the  then  low  price  of  silver  bullion,  owing  to  temporary  cir- 
cumstances, a  small  quantity  of  silver  bullion  had  been  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  and  there  was 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  still  further  quantity  might  be  brought,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  suspend 
the  coining  of  silver ;  it  was  therefore  enacted  that,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  no  silver  bullion 
should  be  coined  at  the  mint,  nor  should  any  silver  coin  that  might  have  been  coined  there  be  delivered ; 
and  all  persons  who  had  brought  silver  to  the  mint  to  be  coined,  previous  to  the  9th  of  May  1798,  were  to 
receive  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  coin  into  which  the  bullion  would  have  been  converted  if  the  same 
had  been  coined  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  mint.  And  it  was  provided  that  the  act  might  be 
altered,  amended,  or  repealed,  during  that  session  of  parliament  in  which  it  was  passed. - 

For  some  time  base  coins  resembling  the  foreign  copper  coins  called  tempes  and  sous-marques,  and 
gold  and  silver  coins  called  Johannes  and  dollars,  had  been  circulated  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  in  his 
majesty's  colonies  in  America;  it  was  therefore  enacted,  that  all  copper  coin,  not  being  the  legal  coin  of  the 
kingdom,  and  all  counterfeit  gold  or  silver  coin,  made  to  resemble  any  gold  or  silver  coin,  either  of  the 
kingdom  or  of  any  other  country,  which  should,  under  any  pretence,  be  shipped  to  be  exported  to  Marti- 
nique, or  any  of  his  majesty's  islands  or  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  or  America,  should  be  forfeited,  and 
that  the  persons  who  should  export  or  ship  such  coins,  or  should  have  them  in  their  custody  in  order  to 
export,  should  forfeit  for  every  offence  two  hundred  pounds,  together  with  twice  the  value  of  the  said 
coins. ^ 

In  the  same  session,  an  act  was  made  to  permit  the  manufacturing  of  gold  Mares,  either  for  sale  or  ex- 
portation, of  the  standard  of  eighteen  carats  of  fine  gold  in  every  pound  weight  troy.  Such  gold  wares  to  be 
stamped  with  a  crown  and  the  figures  18,  instead  of  the  mark  of  the  lion  passant,  on  penalty  often  pounds.-* 

About  this  time  the  committee  for  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  coinage  seems  to  have  meditated 
some  improvement  in  the  workmanship  of  the  money,  for  the  following  circular  notice  was  issued  to  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  upon  the  28th  of  August : 

"  Sir, — The  lords  of  the  committee  of  council  having  expressed  a  desire  that  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  this  kingdom  should  have  every  improvement  which  the  present  state  of  the  arts  can  afford,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  having  agreed  to  take  the  same  into  their  consideration,  the  president  has  accordingly  ordered  a 
general  meeting  of  the  academicians  on  the  20th  of  September  next,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to 

equal  with    that  of  fine  gold;  but  more  than  that  of  gold  made       |  =  Statute  38  Geo.  III.  cljap.  59. 

standard  b_v  silver  or  by  copper.  I  '  Id.  chap.  67. 

^  Lend  Liverpool  i  Letter  to  Ike  King,  ■p.  XSl.  '  ■•  /d.  chap.  69. 
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receive  the  designs  or  models  of  such  of  the  members  of  the  academy  as  will  then  offer ;  which  designs  or 
models  are  intended  by  the  lords  of  Uie  committee  to  be  presented  for  his  majesty's  inspection,  previous  to 
their  being  carried  into  effect. 

"  The  coins  intended  are  as  follow  : 

f  A  two-guinea  piece,  f  Fi^e-shiUing  piece, 

"  Gold  I    A  guinea,  and  "  Silver  i    "'''^""°""  P'^'^^' 

I  A  half-guinea.  1    ^ne  shilbng, 

L  Sixpence. 
"  The  head  of  his  present  majesty. 

"  The  arms  of  the  realm. 

"  The  lion,  crown,  and  Britannia. 

"  In  forming  the  designs  or  models,  it  is  desired  that  attention  be  paid  to  the  roundness  and  simplicity  of 
the  coin ;  to  the  whole  or  part  of  the  inscription  on  the  same,  and  to  guard  against  the  wearing  or  filing."' 

Several  of  the  academicians  sent  in  drawings  or  models  in  consequence  of  this  circular  letter,  but  no 
notice  whatever  was  taken  of  their  communications;  though  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  acknowledged 
in  the  house  the  necessity  of  inventing  such  dies  as  would  prevent  the  numerous  frauds  committed  on  tlie 
silver  coinage  of  the  country. - 

1799.  At  the  commencement  of  this  year  a  new  coinage  of  halfpence  and  farthings  was  expected  to 
be  soon  issued  by  Mr.  Boulton  from  his  mint  at  Soho,  and  consequently  some  alarm  prevailed  amongst  the 
holders  of  that  species  of  money  which  was  once  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  Birmingham  halfpence.  This 
alarm  was  taken  advantage  of  by  some  tradesmen  in  that  place,  who  put  out  advertisements  to  this  effect : 

"  Base  copper  coin,  that  will  not  pass  in  this  country,  will  be  taken  for  eight  days,  and  positively  no 
longer,  as  the  ship  sails  in  a  few  days  after,  and  they  cannot  be  taken  afterwards." 

For  these  coins  they  offered  to  sell  various  goods,  and  represented  the  transaction  as  being  advantageous 
for  those  who  had  any  quantity  of  base  copper  by  them,  as  the  new  halfpence  were  coming  out,  and  the  new 
penny  pieces  so  much  in  circulation,  that  the  base  coins  could  not  possibly  be  taken  afterwards.^  It  appears, 
however,  that  this  alarm  respecting  the  issue  of  an  authorized  coinage  was  premature  by  nearly  nine  months ; 
and  it  was  probably  excited  by  persons  of  the  same  description  as  those  who  issued  the  above-mentioned 
advertisements,  who  were  interested  in  spreading  it  as  generally  as  possible. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  the  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  light  silver  coin,  which  in  the  last  session  was 
revived  and  continued  until  the  first  day  of  June  in  this  year,  was  made  perpetual.^ 

At  the  same  time,  an  act  was  passed  to  ascertain  the  salary  of  the  master  and  worker  of  his  majesty's 
mint.  This  was  stated  to  be  necessary,  because  his  emoluments  were  uncertain,  of  very  different  amount  in 
different  years,  and  in  the  case  of  a  recoinage,  excessive ;  it  was  therefore  enacted  that,  from  and  after  the 
25th  of  March  last  past,  a  net  salary  of  -3000/.  per  annum  should  be  paid  to  him  in  lieu  of  the  salarv,  and 
proportion  of  fees,  etc.  heretofore  paid  to  the  said  master  and  worker;  and  that  all  taxes  to  which  the  said 
master  and  worker  was  then  subject,  in  respect  of  the  said  office,  should  be  paid  out  of  certain  fees  particu- 
larised in  that  act. 

And  it  was  further  enacted  that,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  that  act,  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  orant 
the  office  of  master  and  worker  of  the  mint  in  any  other  manner  than  subject  to  the  directions  of  that  act. 

And  whereas  the  covenants  contained  in  the  indenture,  usually  made  between  his   majesty  and  the 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  etc.  to  the  person  who, 
within  the  month  of  June  ensuing,  should  produce  the  best  draw- 
ing and  likeness  of  the  king  in  profile,  from  which  a  die  of  a  guinea 
might  be  executed  with  the  greatest  propriety.  This  premium 
was  adjudged  to  Mr.  J.  Jleyers.  [GeiU.  Magazine,  May  and  June 
1761,  pp.  me,  331.]  This  laudable  effort  of  the  society,  to  bring 
the  miserable  execution  of  the  coinage  into  consideration,  seems  to 
haTe  produced  no  effect  whatsoever,  except  that  it  probably  sug- 
gested the  above  applicaton. 

^  Advertisement  in  iris's  Birmingham  GaseUe,  March  1799. 

'  Statute  39  Geo.  III.  chap.  7o. 


'  St.  James's  Chronicle,  Sept.  18,  1798.  At  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1798  a  very  daring  robbery  was  committed  in  the  mint, 
by  one  Turnbull,  a  soldier  in  the  third  regiment  of  Guards,  who 
was  employed  with  three  others  in  working  the  fly.  When  the 
rest  retired  to  breakfast,  Turnbull  returned,  and  clapping  a  pistol 
to  the  breast  of  the  moneyer's  apprentice,  forced  him  and  another 
person  into  an  inner  room,  and  then  carried  off  2308  guineas.  For 
this  robbery  he  was  tried  in  February  1799,  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted.   Sessions*  Paper, 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Fehruary  1799,p,l'2o.  In  the  month 
of  Mav  1761,  a  gratuity   of  twenty  guineas  was  offered   by  the 
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master  and  worker  of  his  mint,  were  not  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  coming  within  the  meaning  and  intention 
of  an  act,  passed  in  the  2-2d  year  of  the  kinjr,  intituled  An  act  for  restraining  any  person  concerned  in  any 
contract,  etc.  made  for  the  public  service,  from  being  elected,  or  sitting  and  voting  as  a  member  of  the  house 
of  commons  ;  it  was  enacted  that  nothing  in  that  act  should  extend  to  any  person  holding  the  office  of  master 
and  worker  of  his  majesty's  mint.' 

At  the  same  time,  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  Matthew  Boulton,  engineer,  to  export  the  machinery 
necessary  for  erecting  a  mint  in  the  dominions  of  his  imperial  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  it 
being  doubtful  whether,  according  to  the  existing  laws,  he  could  do  it  without  being  subject  to  certain 
penalties  and  forfeitures.^ 

The  diminishing  of  the  gold  coins  appears  to  have  been  but  little  checked  by  what  Lord  Mahon  styled 
the  very  troid)lesome  Chinese  fashion  of  iceighing  each  piece,'  for  the  Bank  again  found  it  necessary  to  caution  the 
public  to  be  upon  their  guard,  and  invariably  to  weigh  all  tliat  might  be  offered  in  payment,  as  information 
had  been  received  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  gold  coin,  then  in  circulation,  had,  by  unlawful  means,  been 
reduced  in  its  value.  And  they  recommended  it  to  be  done,  because  no  method  was  so  likely  to  check  that 
iniquitous  and  prevailing  practice,  as  that  all  bankers,  merchants,  and  traders,  should  adopt  the  custom  of 
ascertaining  minutely  that  the  weight  of  each  guinea  they  should  receive  was  not  less  than  five  penny- 
weights eight  grains,  and  the  smaller  pieces  in  proportion.* 

On  the  4th  day  of  December,  a  proclamation  was  issued  for  giving  currency  to  a  new  coinage  of  copper 
monejr,  of  two-penny  and  one-penny  pieces,  halfpenny  pieces  and  farthings. 

This  proclamation  first  recited  that  of  the  '26t\\  day  of  July  in  the  37th  year  of  the  king,  by  which  the 
penny  and  two-penny  pieces  were  originally  made  current,  and  then  announced  that  his  majesty  had  thought 
fit  to  order  that  halfpenny  pieces  and  farthings  should  be  coined,  having  also  on  one  side  his  effigies  or 
portraiture,  with  the  name  or  title,  and  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  Britannia,  with  the  year  of  our  Lord; 
all  which  pieces  had  been  coined  by  Matthew  Boulton,  of  Soho,  in  the  county  of  Warwick  [Stafford],  esq. 
And  it  further  declared  and  commanded,  that  all  the  said  pieces  of  two-pence,  etc.  etc.  should  pass  and  be 
received  as  current  lawful  money  of  the  kingdom,  provided  that  no  person  should  be  obliged  to  take  more  of 
such  two-penny  and  one-penny  pieces,  in  any  one  payment,  than  should  be  of  the  value  of  one  shilling;  or 
in  like  manner  to  take  more  of  such  halfpenny  and  farthing  pieces  than  should  be  of  the  value  of  sixpence.-^ 

As  the  proclamation  did  not  fix  the  weight  at  which  the  halfpence  and  farthings  were  to  be  coined, 
though  it  specified  that  of  the  two-penny  and  penny  pieces,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  smaller  pieces 
were  to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  larger.      But  when  the  coins  were  issued,  that  was  not  found  to  be  so,  for 

'    Statute  39  Geo.  III.  chap.  94.  "  It  is  perfectly  circular,  and  all  the  pieces  of  the  same  dcno- 

^  Id.  chap.  96.  mination  are  of  equal  diameter,  by  which  means  it  is  subject  to  a 

^  "  dmsideraliiins  on  the  vieans  of  preventing  fraudulent  Prac-  double  trial,   viz.  both  of  measure  and  freight;  but  guineas  and 

tices  on  the  Gold  Coin"  p.  16.      His  lordship's  plan  for  llie  prutec-  Louis-d'ors  are  only  properly  examinable  by  their  weight,  none  of 

tion  of  the  coins  was  by  fine  strokes,  in  low  relief,  in  such  places  them  being  perfectly  circular,  so  that   a  steel  gauge  is  not  cor- 

wliere  tliey  would   be  but   little  exposed  to   wear,   that   is,   near  rectly   applicable    to   them  ;    but   to    Mr.  Boulton's   money  it  is 

a  greater  relief,  which  would  protect  them.  I       applicable. 

*  .■advertisement  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle, 

^  Proclamation.  "  "^^^  concavity  of  the  new  halfpence  and  farthings  protects 

The  following  card  was  given  to  those  who  were  permitted  to  '       ""^  devices,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  the  false  coiner  to  imitate  by 

see  Mr.  Boulton's  mint.     On  which  it  must  observed,  that  the  in-  ^'^^  ^"'  "'='"•  "'' "  sufficiently  nice  apparatus  to  execute  the  money 

trinsic  merit  of  the  machine  needed  not  a  puff;    and  that  all  the  |       '"  "**'  '"''"'•   *'"*    '''^  indented  milled  edges  will  prevent  imita- 

boasted  improvements  of  the  coin  are  to  be  found  upon  the  patterns  j       '■"'°'  ^>'  ""^  <=°""°<">  "ode  of  casting  in  sand  moulds. 

of  queen  .■\nne's  money;    except,  perhaps,  their  complete  circu-  '  ,,  t,,  ,-         . ...  .      ,  ,  ,         ,         , 

,    .  (,        u  ,        •        \-  ,i,        .  „       .  „  '  the  surface  of  this  money  IS  clearer  and  smoother  than  that 

lanty.      bee   the   explanation   of  Plate  iv.  Supplement,    Part  ii.  ,.  ..,.,, 

...  "^"^  ot  any  copper  money  ever  put  into  circulation  ;  though  not  so  per- 

"  Solio  Mint  '^''  '^^  °°'^  °^  silver  coin  may  be  made. 

"  This  mint,  invented  and  executed  by  Mr.  Boulton,  is  per- 
fectly new  in  its  principles;  and  is  more  accurate  in  its  perform- 
ance, and  more  powerful  in  its  effect,  than  any  mint  in  Europe. 

"  The  coin  produced  by  it  differs  from  all  money  coined  by 


any  other  means,  in  the  following  particulars  ■  money  out  of  ciiculaiion." 


**  The  superiority  and  difficulty  of  the  workmanship,  and  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  money,  will  prove  great  hindrances  to  coun- 
terfeiting; and  it  is  hoped  that  a  full  supply  of  this  money,  equal 
to  the  public  demand,  will  in  a  short  time  put  all  the  false  copper 
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the  inferior  coins  were  by  no  means  the  half  and  quarter  of  tlie  penny.^  This  occasioned  a  report  that  they 
were  short  of  weigiit,  and  that  government  intended  to  call  them  in.  This  report  checked  the  circulation  of 
them  for  some  little  time;  but  the  prejudice  against  the  coins  was  removed  by  paragraphs  in  the  public 
newspapers,  in  1800,  which,  though  not  declared  to  be  by  authority  of  government,  had  yet  the  appearance 
of  having  been  sanctioned  by  it.  They  stated  that,  owing  to  an  unexpected  rise  of  copper,  the  privy  council 
had  thought  proper  to  allow  Mr.  Boulton  to  coin  thirty-six  halfpenny  pieces  to  the  pound,  instead  of  thirty- 
two,  and  that  consequently  thev  were  not  half  the  weight  of  the  penny  pieces,  hut  being  sanctioned  hy  the 
kings  proclamation,  they  icere  of  equal  currency  to  any  other  coin  in  the  kingdom." 

The  necessity  which  occasioned  this  unprecedented  measure  clearly  evinced  the  impolicy  of  conducting 
the  coinage  upon  such  principles  as  'made  it  impossible  to  continue  it,  whenever  the  metal,  of  which  the 
coins  were  formed,  experienced  an  alteration  of  its  value  in  the  market. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  Mr.  Nicholls  moved,  in  the  house  of  commons,  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  gold  coinage,  but  was  opposed  by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  the  motion  was  negatived.'' 

1801.  Upon  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  was  declared,  by  proclamation  on  the  1st  day 
of  January  1801,  that  from  thenceforth,  his  majesty's  royal  style  and  title  should  be  georgius  tertius,  dei 
GRATIA  BRiTANNiARUM  REX,  FiDEi  DEFENSOR  ;  and  that  the  arms  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be,  quarterly, 
first  and  fourth,  England — second,  Scotland — third,  Ireland;  and  on  an  escutcheon  of  pretence  the  arms  of 
his  majesty's  dominions  in  Germany,  ensigned  with  the  electoral  bonnet;  and  that  such  should  be  used 
thenceforth,  as  far  as  conveniently  might  be,  on  all  occasions  wherein  the  royal  style  and  titles,  arms,  etc. 
ought  to  be  used.  But  it  was  provided,  that  all  the  coins  which  had  been  struck  before  the  said  1st  day  of 
January,  and  all  the  coins  which  should  be  struck  after  that  day,  and  which  had  been,  or  should  be, 
declared  to  be  current  and  lawful  money  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  without  the  alteration  of  the  royal 
arms  specified  above,  should  continue  to  be  lawful  and  current  money,  until  his  majesty's  royal  pleasure 
should  be  further  declared  thereupon. ■* 

1803.  By  a  statute  which  was  made  in  this  year,  the  lords  of  the  treasury  were  authorized  to  grant 
licenses  for  the  exportation  of  silver  bullion,  without  any  oath,  certificate,  or  other  document  whatsoever, 
which  the  statutes  of  the  6th  and  7th  William  III.  chap.  17,  sec.  5,  etc.  and  of  the  7th  and  8th  William  III. 
chap.  19.  sec.  6.  required.' 

By  another  statute,  the  counterfeiting  any  foreign  copper  money,  or  tjie  making  of  any  other  coin  of 
any  metal  or  mixed  metals  of  less  value  than  the  silver  coin  of  any  foreign  prince,  etc.  with  the  intent  to 
resemble  such  foreign  coin,  or  to  pass  as  such,  was  made  a  misdemeanour,  and  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  and  for  the  second  offence  by  transportation  for  seven  years. 

And  it  was  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person  should  have,  without  lawful  excuse,  more  than  five  pieces 
of  such  counterfeit  money  in  his  or  her  possession,  the  said  pieces  should  be  forfeited,  and  the  offender 
should  pay  any  sum  not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  nor  less  than  ten  shillings  for  every  such  piece  of  coin ; 
and  in  case  such  penalty  should  not  be  paid,  then  the  offender  to  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol  or  house 
of  correction,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  the  space  of  three  calendar  months,  or  until  such  penalty 
should  be  paid. 

The  usual  power  to  search  the  houses  of  suspected  persons,  and  to  seize  counterfeit  coin,  or  tools  or 
implements  for  making  it,  was  given  by  the  act.^ 

1804.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  it  was  discovered  that  the  stamp  impressed  upon  the  dollars  had 
been  frequently  counterfeited,  and  therefore  a  new  order  was  issued  from  the  treasury  to  the  officers  of  the 
mint,  directing  them  to  prepare  the  necessary  means  for  stamping,  in  an  octagon  form,  the  head  then  used 
for  impressing  the  silver  penny,  without  the  inscription.  This  was  accordingly  done;  and  counterfeits  of  it 
appeared  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  dollars  so  marked,  were  issued.  Another  expedient  was  then  adopted, 


*  The  twopenny  pieces,  if  any  were  coined,  were  not  issued. 
'  See  the  St.  James's   Chronicle,    January  26—28,    1800.     A 
specimen  of  this  coinage  is  engraven  in  Supplement,  Pan  ii. 
^  Gentleman's  Magaxine,  1801,  p.  234. 


'  Proclamation.      Thus  the  title  of  king  of  France,  and  the 
arras  of  thai  kingdom,  were  silently  abandoned. 
=  Statute  43  Geo.  III.  chap.  49. 
«  Ibid.  chap.  139,  s.  3,  etc. 
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and  on  the  12  th  of  May  following,  the  court  of  directors  of  the  Bank  gave  notice,  by  public  advertisement, 
that,  with  the  approbation  of  his  majesty's  privy  council,  they  had  caused  dollars  to  be  stamped  at  Mr. 
Boulton's  manufactory,  with  his  majesty's  head,  and  an  inscription,  georgius  hi.  dei  gratia  rex,  on  the 
obverse,  and  Britannia,  with  the  words  five  shillings  dollar,  bank  of  England,  1804,^  on  the  reverse, 
which  they  proposed  to  utter  instead  of  the  dollar  which  had  been  lately  stamped  at  his  majesty's  mint  at  the 
Tower,  the  latter  of  which  it  was  expedient  to  withdraw  from  circulation ;  and  that  those  dollars  which  were 
stamped  in  the  mint  since  the  first  day  of  January  1803,  and  were  then  in  circulation,  would  not  be  current 
nor  be  received  at  the  Bank  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  each,  after  the  second  day  of  June  next  following; 
and  that  from  and  after  the  20th  instant,  until  the  said  second  day  of  June  inclusive,  they  might  be  ex- 
changed for  dollars  with  the  new  stamp,  or  for  bank-notes,  after  the  rate  of  five  shillings  for  each  dollar; 
but  to  avoid  confusion  from  a  crowd  of  persons  applying  at  the  same  time,  the  court  found  it  necessary  to 
give  notice  that  smaller  sums  than  eight  dollars  would  not  be  exchanged.- 

On  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  another  notice  was  given,  that  the  dollars  stamped  at  Mr.  Boulton's 
manufactory,  which  the  bank  of  England  was  about  to  issue  for  five  shillings  each,  would  be  received  in 
payment  again  at  the  Bank,  at  the  same  rate,  provided  they  were  not  defaced  nor  mutilated,  nor  in  any  way 
rendered  lighter,  except  from  the  operation  of  common  wear.^ 

These  tokens  were  issued  upon  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  but  great  difficulty  occurred  in  the 
exchange  of  them  for  those  stamped  in  the  Tower.  The  clerks  appeared  to  possess  no  certain  criterion  by 
which  to  distinguish  the  true  ones  from  the  counterfeits,  for,  in  many  instances,  those  which  were  rejected 
by  one  were  received  by  another.  This  occasioned  much  discontent  from  the  loss  which  it  brought  upon 
many  persons  who,  on  account  of  their  poverty,  were  but  little  able  to  bear  it. 

A  very  few  days  elapsed  before  the  new  dollars  were  counterfeited  in  sufficient  number  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  public  newspapers  ;*  and  this,  notwithstanding  they  were  protected  by  the  impression  of  that 
powerful  machine,  which,  according  to  the  exaggerated  expression  of  a  poetical  writer,  "must  totally 
prevent  clandestine  imitation. "^ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  same  year,  the  silver  coinage  of  Ireland  was  reduced  to  a  most  wretched  state. 
The  best  description  of  coins  was  silver,  but  very  light,  so  that  twenty-one  shillings  were  not  intrinsically 
worth  more  than  nine  shillings.  The  next  description  was  a  mixture  of  base  metal,  of  which  twenty-one 
shillings  were  not  really  worth  more  than  five.  The  last  sort  was  still  worse  than  those ;  and  it  was  said  that 
they  who  knew  how  to  apply  to  the  makers  of  it,  might  get  at  least  thirty  shillings  of  it  for  a  guinea. 
Crowns  and  half-crowns  seemed  to  have  totally  disappeared  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months ;  and  sixpences  of 
any  sort  were  very  scarce,  as  it  was  not  worth  the  while  of  people  to  make  them. 

When  the  coinage  was  brought  thus  low,  it  was  refused  at  some  of  the  public  offices,  which  occasioned 
much  disturbance,  and  the  lord  mayor  and  the  superintendent  magistrate  waited  on  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  to 
communicate  with  him  respecting  the  same,  when  they  received  from  him  the  following  note  for  communi- 
cation to  the  public : — "  That  there  was  no  present  intention  of  ordering  the  discontinuance  of  the  receipt  of 
the  best  silver,  at  that  time  in  circulation,  at  the  public  offices  as  usual." 

On  the  receipt  of  that  note,  the  lord  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  recommended  it  to  their  fellow 
citizens  to  take  in  payment  the  best  of  the  silver  coin  then  in  circulation,  as  they  had  done. 

The  copper  coinage  of  Ireland  was  in  an  infinitely  better  state,  as  compared  with  the  copper  coinage  of 
England,  than  tlie  silver  currency  when  compared  with  that  of  England.  The  greater  part  of  it,  however, 
was  not  mint  coin,  but  what  was  called  Cammac's,  being  halfpence  made  by  a  person  of  that  name,  a 
proprietor  of  copper  mines,  with  a  device  upon  it,  not  the  king's  face. 

It  was  scarce  in  Dublin,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  sixpences  in  circulation,  and  was  taken,  as 
far  as  two  or  three  shillings'  worth,  in  preference  to  silver.'' 


'  In  this  year  were  issued  1,21 1,484  of  ilicse  dollars,  amounting 
to  30-2,871/.    [Account  delivered  by  the  Bank,  on  June  13,  1816.] 

^  Advertisement  in  the  St,  Jameses  Chronicle,  See  a  specimen 
of  these  tokens  in  Supplement,  Vart  ii. 

'  Id.  ibid. 


*  See  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  June  2 — o,  1804. 

^  Botanic  Garden,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  note. 

^  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  slate  of  Ireland,  as  to  its  circulating  paper,  its 
specie,  etc.     April  10,  1804,  p.  77. 
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In  the  south  of  Ireland  the  silver  currency  was  almost  entirely  suppressed,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
silver  notes,  which  were  issued  by  bankers  and  some  particular  traders,  paj'able  in  general  to  bearer, 
after  twenty-one  days,  and,  for  small  sums,  as  low  as  three  shillings  ninepence  halfpenny  and  six  shillings. 
At  the  same  time  premiums  were  given  for  gold  as  high  as  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  a  guinea,  and  bills 
were  drawn  payable  in  gold.^ 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  the  coinage,  measures  were  taken  for  an  issue  of  dollars  by  the  bank  of 
Ireland  to  a  considerable  amount,  at  the  price  of  six  shillings  Irish  per  dollar.  They  contained  the  same 
quantity  of  silver  as  those  which  were  lately  issued  by  the  bank  of  England,  at  five  shillings  British,  and 
differed  little  in  appearance,  except  in  having  the  name  and  device  of  the  bank  of  Ireland  in  the  place  of 
those  of  the  bank  of  England.- 

On  the  10th  of  July,  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  his  majesty  to  authorize  the  exportation  of  the 
machinery  necessary  for  erecting  a  mint  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Denmark.^ 

At  the  same  time  another  act  was  made,  the  preamble  of  which  stated,  that  whereas  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  bank  of  England  had,  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  lately  caused  to  be  coined  or 
stamped,  and  circulated,  a  large  quantity  of  silver  dollars,  [viz.  those  described  above  in  their  advertisement 
of  the  12th  of  May],  and  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  Ireland  were  preparing,  and  did  intend 
to  issue,  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  a  quantity  of 
silver  coin,  denominated  tokens,  containing  on  the  obverse  the  same  impression,  etc.  as  the  said  dollars,  and 
on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  Hibernia,  and  the  following  words  and  figures,  bank  of  Ireland  token  1804, 
SIX  SHILLINGS  ;"*  and  whereas  for  the  security  of  the  public  it  was  expedient  to  prevent  the  counterfeiting  of 
the  said  respective  coins ;  it  was  therefore  enacted,  that  the  making,  coining,  or  counterfeiting  them  should 
be  felony,  and  that  the  offender  should  be  transported  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years. 

Also,  all  persons  who  should  bring  into  the  United  Kingdom  any  such  counterfeit  dollars  or  tokens, 
should,  on  conviction,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  and  be  punished  in  the  same  manner. 

And  all  persons  who  should  utter,  or  tender  in  payment,  any  such  counterfeit  dollars,  etc.  knowing 
them  to  be  so,  should  on  conviction  suffer  six  months'  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  for  the  second 
offence  two  years'  imprisonment,  and  for  the  third  should  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  transported 
for  fourteen  years. 

And  it  was  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person  should  have  in  his  or  her  custody,  without  lawful  excuse 
(the  proof  whereof  should  lie  upon  the  party  accused),  any  greater  number  than  five  of  such  false  dollars  or 
tokens,  the  same  should  be  forfeited  and  destroyed,  and  the  offender  should  pay  any  sum  of  money  not 
exceeding  five  pounds,  nor  less  than  forty  shillings,  for  every  such  counterfeit  dollar  or  token,  and  on  failure 
of  payment  should  be  committed  to  prison,  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for  the  space  of  three  calendar  months, 
or  until  the  penalty  should  be  paid. 

And  it  was  further  enacted,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  any  one  justice  of  the  peace,  on  complaint  made 
before  him  on  the  oath  of  one  credible  witness,  to  search  the  premises  of  suspected  persons,  and  to  seize 
counterfeit  coins,  and  tools  and  implements  for  making  them. 

No  action  to  be  commenced  against  any  person  for  anything  done  in  pursuance  of  the  act,  until  four- 
teen days'  notice  thereof  should  be  first  given  in  writing  to  the  person  against  whom  the  same  was  intended 
to  be  brought ;  and  if  sufficient  satisfaction,  or  tender  of  amends,  should  be  made  to  the  party  aggrieved, 
then  such  action  not  to  be  commenced.  And  it  was  provided  that  every  such  action  should  be  brought 
within  three  calendar  months  after  the  fact  committed,  and  not  afterwards.^ 

It  should  seem  that  this  statute  had  but  little  influence  upon  the  counterfeiters  of  the  dollars,  for  the 
following  statement  appeared  early  in  the  next  month  in  the  public  newspapers.  It  was  inserted  in  the 
form  of  an  article  of  news,  but  bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  an  official  document  from  the  Soho  mint, 
that  I  shall  consider  it  as  such,  for  it  is  clearly  an  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  Mr.  Boulton's  steel  gauges. 

'  Ibid.  pp.  8-2  and  88.  3  Statute  44  Geo.  III.  chap.  70. 

»  Report  of  the  Committee,  ordered  to  be  printed  June  13,  ,  gee  specimen  of  these  tokens,  Supplement,  Part  ii. 

1804,   p.  21.      A  more  accurate  description  of  the  type  of  these 
dollars  is  given  below. 


'  Statute  44  Geo.  III.  chap.  71. 
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"  Birminffham,  Aug.  6.  A  great  number  of  counterfeit  dollars  having  found  their  way  into  circulation, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  caution  the  public  against  taking  them,  and  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the 
counterfeit  and  the  good  dollar.  The  Spanish  dollars  entrusted  to  iSIr.  Boulton  to  recoin  amounted  to  two 
millions;  these  were  of  different  sizes  in  their  original  state,  some  of  them  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
larger  than  the  others.  In  recoining  these,  Mr.  Boulton  judged  it  expedient  to  have  them  struck  in  a  steel 
collar;  in  consequence  of  which  all  the  pieces  in  that  coin  were  perfectly  round  when  recoined,  and  precisely 
of  the  same  diameter.  Previous  to  this  process,  the  Spanish  dollars,  though  of  various  sizes,  were  nearly  of 
a  weight;  those  of  a  larger  diameter  were  of  course  thinner  than  the  small  diameter.  From  the  great  differ- 
ence in  their  size,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  assort  them  into  three  classes,  called  the  first,  second,  and 
third  class,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  true  dollar  from  the  bad.  Mr.  Boulton  then  directed  a 
gauge-plate  to  be  made,  which  plate  exactly  fits  either  of  the  numbers  1,  "2,  or  3,  and  by  which  the  false 
dollar  may  very  easily  be  detected. 

"  There  are  two  ways  of  measuring,  namely,  either  horizontally  or  vertically.  The  plate  measures  the 
circumference,  the  thickness,  and  the  diameter.  The  public  may  very  easily  detect  the  false  and  counter- 
feit dollars,  of  which  there  are  two  sorts,  by  attending  to  the  weight  of  them.  A  good  dollar  recoined  by 
Mr.  Boulton  weighs,  averaging  one  with  another,  416  grains,  and  the  thickest  of  the  false  dollars  weighs 
only  375  grains,  the  thinnest  not  more  than  310  grains.  The  average,  therefore,  is  41  grains  in  the  thickest 
counterfeit  less  than  the  good  dollar,  and  in  the  thinnest  106  grains  less.  This  is  a  sure  criterion,  by  which 
the  public  may  easily  discover  the  difference  between  the  bad  and  the  good.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Boulton  to  make  a  sufficient  number  of  the  gauges  alluded  to  for  sale  ;  they  are  not  yet  completed  ;  when 
they  are,  the  public  will  be  in  possession  of  two  modes  of  trial,  by  which  they  may  infallibly  secure  them- 
selves from  imposition.  It  is  necessary  also  to  observe,  that  the  edges  of  the  true  dollars  are  perfectly  flat, 
while  those  of  the  false  ones  are  not  so,  but  have  a  sort  of  rim  down  the  middle,  M'hich  may  be  plainly  dis- 
tinguished by  a  glass.  "^ 

The  circulation  of  base  silver  money  in  Ireland  being  much  checked  by  the  issuing  of  the  Bank  tokens, 
the  makers  of  it  immediately  conveyed  it  to  England,  where,  on  account  of  the  pressing  necessity  for  small 
change,  it  was  freely  received.  At  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  however,  the  quantity  was  so  much  increased 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  caution  the  public  against  it;  and  accordingly  a  circular  letter  was  sent,  from 
the  secretary  of  state's  office,  to  the  several  lords-lieutenants  of  counties,  in  which  it  was  represented  that 
much  mischief  was  likely  to  arise  from  the  frauds  committed  by  issuing  of  counterfeit  silver  coins,  chiefly 
brought  from  Ireland,  and  frequently  stamped,  the  better  to  deceive  the  public;  and  from  an  erroneous 
opinion  having  prevailed,  that  because  it  was  once  current  in  Ireland  (though  since  suppressed  there),  it  was 
not  unlawful  to  circulate  it  in  England. 

Their  lordships  were  therefore  requested  to  recommend  it  to  the  magistrates  in  their  several  counties 
to  give  notice  to  the  public,  that  the  circulation  of  such  coins,  knowing  them  to  be  counterfeit,  w£is  an 
offence  against  the  laws,  particularly  the  act  of  the  15th  of  George  II.  chapter  the  "JSth,  and  to  advise  traders 
and  others  to  secure  the  persons  who  should  tender  such  money,  and  also  the  counterfeit  money  tendered,  so 
as  to  identify  it.  And  the  magistrates  were  authorized  to  give  notice,  at  the  same  time,  that  (in  case  the 
fact  could  be  sufficiently  proved)  the  offenders  would  be  prosecuted  by  the  solicitor  of  his  majesty's  mint, 
at  the  public  expense,  and  that  a  reasonable  compensation  would  be  made  for  the  loss  of  time  and  trouble  of 
the  witnesses  in  such  prosecution. 

And  it  was  further  represented,  that  in  case  of  any  quantity  of  counterfeit  coin  being  found  in  the 
possession  of  any  person,  it  would  be  expedient  to  seize  it,  and  to  make  immediate  communication  thereof  to 
the  solicitor  of  the  mint  (who  had  express  orders  to  attend  to  such  communication) ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  commit  the  person  for  further  .examination. - 

A  public  notice,  to  the  above  effect,  was  given  by  the  lord  mayor,  upon  the  8th  day  of  December,  to 

'  St.  James*s  Chronicle,     In  this  statement  the    impossibility       i       retire  for  safety  to  the  protection  of  an  act  of  parliament,  sup- 
of  counterfeiting  with  any  machine  of  less  power  than  Mr.  Boul-  ported  by  scales  and  weights,  and  steel  gauges, 

ton's  is  tacitly  given  up;  and  his  inimitable  coins  are  compelled  to       I  "  Lord  Hawkesbury's  Letter.     St.  James's  Chronicle, 
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which  was  added  the  following  nota  bene:  "  The  above  counterfeit  coin  is  not  only  very  light,  but  base  in 
quality,  and  will  be  readily  known  from  the  thinness  of  both  shillings  and  sixpences,  and  their  being  marked 
with  a  number  of  letters  and  figures."' 

1805.  The  want  of  small  change  continued  to  be  so  distressing  in  Ireland,  tliat  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  bank  there  were  under  the  necessity  of  taking  some  steps  to  mitigate  the  evil.  Accordingly, 
in  the  month  of  May  1805  (as  appears  from  a  statute  then  made),  they  were  preparing,  and  did  intend  to 
issue,  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  quantity  of  silver  pieces  deno- 
minated tokens,  of  the  common  standard  of  Spanish  pillar-dollars,  containing  on  the  obverse  an  impression 
of  his  majesty's  head,  with  the  following  inscription,  georgius  hi.  dei  gratia  ;  and  on  the  reverse,  bank 
TOKEN  five  pence  [or  ten  pence]  IRISH  1805.  Each  such  token  for  five-pence  containing  in  weight  one- 
thirteenth  part  of  the  common  weight  of  a  Spanish  pillar-dollar,  and  each  such  token  for  ten-pence  two  such 
thirteenth  parts. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  counterfeiting  of  these  tokens,  the  provisions  of  the  statute  which  was  made  in 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  for  preventing  the  counterfeiting  of  certain  silver  coins  issued  by  the  banks  of 
England  and  Ireland  respectively,  were  extended  fully  and  effectually  to  the  abovementioned  small  tokens; 
and  to  promote  the  circulation  of  them,  it  was  further  enacted,  that  such  tokens  of  five-pence  and  ten-pence, 
as  should  be  issued  during  the  continuance  of  the  restriction  on  payments  in  cash  by  the  governor  and 
company  of  the  bank  of  Ireland,  should  be  received  in  payment  of  the  public  revenue  there.- 

From  a  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  copper,  the  greater  part  of  the  penny  and  twopenny  pieces  disap- 
peared, because  they  were  worth,  when  melted  down,  nearly  one-third  more  than  their  value  as  coins. 

1806.  On  the  7th  of  ]\Iay,  a  new  coinage  of  penny  pieces,  halfpenny  pieces,  and  farthings,  was  made 
current,  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  issued  in  1799. 

Of  the  penny  pieces  there  were  coined  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-four  to 
the  pound  of  copper  avoirdupois ;  of  the  halfpenny  pieces,  four  hundred  and  twenty -seven  tons  and  a  half, 
at  forty-eight  to  the  pound ;  and  of  the  farthings,  twenty-two  tons  and  a  half,  in  the  proportion  of  ninety- 
six  to  the  pound.^ 

These  pieces  were  of  the  same  form  and  type  as  those  which  were  issued  in  the  year  1799,  but,  as  it 
appears  above,  were  of  inferior  weight;  which  circumstance,  though  it  was  completely  justified  by  the  price 
of  copper  at  that  time,  was  yet  a  violation  of  one  of  the  most  important  principles  of  coinage,  and  shewed,  a 
second  time,  in  the  strongest  light,  the  impolicy  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  former  coinages  of  copper  were 
conducted. 

About  this  time  the  military  department  in  the  Tower  had  encroached  so  much  upon  the  buildings  here- 
tofore appropriated  to  the  coinage  of  money,  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  erect  a  new  mint. 
Accordingly  that  part  of  Little  Tower  Hill  which  was  occupied  by  the  buildings  usually  called  the  govern- 
ment tobacco-warehouses,  was  chosen  for  that  purpose.  The  first  grant  of  money  on  that  account  appears 
in  the  Appropriation  Act,  which  was  passed  on  the  2'2A  of  July  1806,  when  7,062/.  12s.  Gd.  were  charged  for 
the  purchases  of  premises  for  the  new  mint.  By  other  subsequent  grants  in  the  same  act,  and  in  succeeding 
years,  as  low  down  as  1810,  various  sums  were  appropriated  for  the  expense  of  the  building,  and  Boulton's 
machinery,  to  the  amount    of  261,977/.  \~s.* 

In  this  year,  on  the  30th  of  June,  five  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  copper  coins  were  ordered  for  the 
Bahamas.^  They  were  struck  in  Mr.  Boulton's  mint  at  Soho,  and  were  intended  to  supply  the  negroes 
with  small  money;  but  they  refused  to  take  them,  and  the  project  came  to  nothing.'' 

1808.  At  the  commencement  of  this  year  several  illegal  combinations  and  confederacies  were  entered 
into  by  evil-disposed  persons  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  legal  current  copper  money  of  the  realm, 
coined  at  his  majesty's  mint,  which,  by  such  confederates,  were  called  old  halfpence.    As  these  confederacies 

'   Notice  by  the  lord  mayor,  published  at  the  Mansion-house,  '       plan  of  the  mint  ornament  this  work,  by  the  kindness  of  Robert 

and  in  various  parts  of  London.  Smirke,  jun    esq.,  to  whom  the  completion  of  the  building  was 

^  Statute  4.5  Geo.  III.  chap.  4'2.  intrusted.      The  entrances  only  were  designed  by  him. 

^  Proclamation.  *   Register  of  Committee  of  Pri\'y  Council  for  Trade. 

*  See  the  ditferent   Appropriation  Acts.      \n  elevation  and  '  From  the  information  of  George  Chalmers,  esq. 
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tended  to  the  grievous  oppression  of  his  majesty's  industrious  subjects,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  a  caution  was  issued  by  the  lord  mayor  to  all  persons  not  to  refuse  in  payment  such  legal  copper 
monies,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  as  they  would  thereby  be  deemed  parties  to  such  illegal  combina- 
tions and  confederacies ;  the  promoters,  aiders,  and  abettors  thereof  (it  was  thus  publicly  declared)  would  be 
forthwith  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour  provided  by  the  law  for  such  offences. * 

The  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  Ireland  having  found  it  expedient  to  continue  the  issue  of 
tokens  for  five-pence  and  ten-pence,  and  to  add  to  them  others  of  the  value  of  thirty-pence  Irish,  with  the 
same  impression  as  the  first  tokens  issued  by  them  for  six  shillings  each,  but  with  the  following  inscription, 
BANK  TOKEN  XXX  PENCE  IRISH,  the  Said  tokens  were  made  current  by  statute,  under  the  same  conditions  as 
were  contained  in  the  act  of  45th  of  the  king,  chap.  42.  But  it  was  further  enacted,  that  the  act  now  made 
might  be  altered  or  repealed  in  the  present  session  of  parliament.- 

1809.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons,  in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  for  an  equalization 
of  the  currency  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

But  though  the  expediency  of  such  a  measure  seemed  to  be  allowed  on  all  hands,  yet  it  was  thought 
impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect  so  long  as  the  banks  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  restricted  from  paying  in 
cash.     The  motion  was  accordingly  negatived  without  a  division.^ 

On  the  12th  of  Maj',  a  silver  coinage  of  tokens,  to  the  amount  of  10,000/.,  was  recommended  by  the 
committee  of  privy  council  for  trade  for  the  colonies  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo.* 

1810.  April  16.  It  was  agreed  by  the  same  committee,  that  twenty-five  tons  of  copper  should  be 
executed  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Island.^     They  were  accordingly  struck  in  the  mint.^ 

On  the  9th  of  June  in  this  year,  an  act  was  passed  to  enable  his  majesty  to  authorize  the  exportation  of 
the  machinery  necessary  for  erecting  a  mint  in  the  Brazils." 

At  an  early  period  in  the  same  session,  the  high  price  of  gold  bullion  attracted  the  notice  of  parliament, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  it,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
circulating  medium,  and  of  the  exchanges  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  parts. 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  the  committee  printed  their  report,  in  which  they  considered  the  high 
price  of  gold  bullion  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of  the  coins,  and  that  depreciation  to  have 
arisen  chiefly  from  the  increased  issues  of  bank  of  England  paper,  subsequent  to  the  restriction  of  paying 
in  cash  in  the  year  1797. 

Tlie  nature  of  my  work  does  not  require  that  I  should  enter  into  a  full  examination  of  this  report 
(which  indeed  was  entirely  put  aside  by  a  determination  of  the  house  of  commons  in  the  following  year)  ; 
but  thus  much  I  must  observe,  that  the  committee  omitted  to  state  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  chief  cause 
of  depreciation  (for  doubtless  many  subordinate  ones  exist),  namely,  the  legal  regulations  of  the  mint,  which 
confines  the  bullion,  after  it  has  been  coined  into  money,  to  a  certain  value,  but  which  have  no  power  upon 
marketable  bullion,  and  therefore  leave  it  to  find  its  price  according  to  the  quantity  and  the  demand,  as 
many  other  commodities  are  permitted  to  do,  without  exciting  the  interference  of  parliament. 

As  the  gold  coin  is  thus  fixed  at  three  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  tenpence  halfpenny  the  ounce,  it 
is  rather  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  committee  should  be  surprised  at  the  ounce  in  coin  not  being  equal  to 
an  ounce  in  bullion,  when  that  happens  to  be  worth  four  pouuds  and  upwards ;  and  that  they  should  conceive 
such  inequality  in  value  to  be  occasioned  by  a  superabundance  of  paper,  when  they  might  have  seen,  that  if 
the  coin  were  freed  from  the  restraints  of  the  mint  regulations,  it  would  instantaneously  become  of  the  sarne 
value  with  standard  bullion. 

The  committee  assumed,  that  the  gold  coin  is  the  measure  of  value,  and  on  this  assumption  founded 
the  most  essential  points  of  the  report.  But  a  measure  implies  something  fixed  and  unchangeable,  which 
the  material  of  coins  can  never  be,  so  long  as  it  is  an  object  of  traflBc.    The  truth  is,  that  the  pound  sterling 


'   Caution  by  the  lord  mayor,  January  29,  1808. 
»  Statute  48  Geo.  III.  cl.ap.  31. 
^  April  18ih.     St.  James's  Chronicle. 
*  Register,  as  above. 


*   Register  of  that  board. 

'  See  the  Plates.     Supplement,  Part.  ii. 

'  Statute  50  Geo.  III.  chap.  63. 
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is  our  actual  measure  in  this  kingdom,  and  that  the  coin  is  only  an  instrument  by  which  that  measure  is 
applied.  So  long  as  it  remains,  or  is  supposed  to  remain,  precisely  equal  to  its  prototype,  so  long  onlj-  is  it 
an  accurate  substitute  for  it.  Whenever  it  exceeds,  or  falls  below,  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  it  equally 
becomes  an  incorrect  resemblance  of  it.  Thus  twelve  inches  are  a  certain  determinate  and  unalterable 
space,  which  may  be  represented  by  a  foot  rule.  That  instrument,  however,  being  made  of  materials  which 
are  liable  to  extension  and  contraction,  will  not  be  at  all  times  equal  to  its  original,  and  consequently  must 
be  sometimes  an  inaccurate  measure.  These  variations  are  too  small  to  render  it  iusufScient  for  common 
purposes;  but  could  they  be  supposed  equal  to  those  which  bullion  is  liable  to,  could  they  amount  to  at  least 
one  inch,  either  in  extension  or  contraction,  then  the  foot  rule  must,  like  the  coins,  be  perfectly  useless  as  a 
measure. 

1811.  Feb.  15.  The  exportation  of  the  coins  was  taken  into  consideration  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  returns  were  ordered  to  be  made  of  the  quantity  of  bullion  or  coin  which  had  been  seized  in  the  year 
ending  on  the  1st  of  February. 

March  11.  It  appears  from  the  return,  which  was  made  upon  the  11th  of  March,  that  the  quantity  of 
foreign  gold  bullion  seized  was  3421  oz.  l'2dwts.  Of  foreign  gold  coin,  377  oz.  1  dwt.  Of  foreign  silver, 
23  oz.  and  129  pieces.^  Of  British  gold  coin,  10,427/.  7^.  6d. ;  and  of  silver,  90/.  las."  These  quantities, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  those  which  were  suspected  to  be  clandestinely  carried 
out  of  the  kingdom ;  otherwise  they  do  not  seem  to  form  a  just  foundation  for  any  serious  alarm. 

March  18.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  a  notice  was  issued  from  the  bank  of  England,  stating 
that  the  price  of  silver  had  risen  so  much  since  the  first  issue  of  bank  dollar  tokens  at  bs.  each,^  as  to  make 
them  worth  more  to  be  sold  as  bullion  than  the  price  at  which  they  were  current.  It  was  therefore  deemed 
expedient,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  right  honourable  the  lords  committee  of  privy  council  for  coin,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  being  withdrawn  from  circulation,  that  an  additional  value,  nearly  proportionate  to 
that  at  which  they  were  first  issued,  in  relation  to  their  intrinsic  value,  should  be  assigned  to  them.  They 
therefore  gave  notice  that  their  cashiers,  etc.  would  receive  all  such  bank  dollar  tokens  at  the  rate  of  5s.  Qd. 
each,  and  pay  and  issue  all  such  as  should  be  paid  or  issued  hereafter  by  them  at  the  same  rate,  until  a  public 
notice  of  not  less  than  six  mouths  should  be  given  to  the  contrary.'' 

The  trafEc  in  the  sale  of  guineas,  which  was  practised,  in  some  small  degree,  during  the  last  year,  now 
began  to  extend  itself  in  an  alarming  manner;  and  several  persons  were  prosecuted  for  that  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  offence  against  the  statute  5  and  6  Edward  VI.  cap.  19,  which  forbade  the  giving  for  coined 
money  more  than  the  current  value  as  declared  by  the  king's  proclamation;  but  upon  solemn  argument, 
before  the  Judges,  on  the  cases  of  De  Yonge  and  Wright,  it  was  determined  that  the  exchanging  guineas  at 
a  higher  price  than  their  current  value,  for  notes  of  the  bank  of  England,  was  not  an  offence  against  that 
statute,  which  required  an  exchange  of  coin  for  coin.* 

June  19.  About  this  time  the  exportation  of  dollars  from  Trinidad  occasioned  such  a  scarcity  of  current 
silver  specie,  that  to  prevent  the  further  carrying  out  of  these  coins,  a  proclamation,  bearing  date  the  19th 
of  June,  was  issued  by  the  governor  to  permit  the  circulation  of  a  certain  number  of  cut  dollars,  not 
exceeding  in  the  whole  25,000.  A  piece  of  silver  of  the  value  of  one  shilling  to  be  cut  from  the  centre  of 
each  piece,  and  the  dollar  so  cut  then  to  continue  to  pass  and  be  received  at  the  rate  or  value  of  nine 
shillings,  and  the  piece  cut  out  to  pass  current  at  one  shilling. 

A  proper  person  was  appointed  by  the  proclamation  to  cut  the  same,  at  the  expense  of  the  colony.*" 

June  26.  An  act  was  passed  to  prevent  the  counterfeiting  of  silver  pieces  denominated  tokens 
intended   to  be   issued  and  circulated^   by  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England,  for  the 

'  These,  as  I  conjecture,  were  seized  because  they  had  not       '       tlie  passing  of  a  statute  relative  to  the  subject,  in  the  month  of 
been  properly  entered.  !       July  following. 


'  Report  from  the  Custom-house,  dated  March  11,  1811. 
^  They  were  first  struck  in  the  year  1804, 
*  Advertisement  in  the  Gazette; 


^  Proclamation  by  his  Excellency  W.  Moore,  major-general, 
governor  of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  \_St.  James's  Chronicle,  Sept. 
12—14,  1811.] 


*  Report  of  the  Cases  of  irright  and  De  Yonge,  by  John  King,  '  Tlie  tokens  for  3s.  and  Is.  6d.  were  not  put  into  circulation 

esq.,   London,   1811,  8vo.     The  above  determination  occasioned  until  tlie  9lh  of  July. 
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respective  sums  of  5s.  6d,,  3s.,  and  ]s.  6(1. ;  and  to  prevent  the  bringing  into  the  kingdom  or  uttering  any 
such  counterfeit  pieces  or  tokens. 

It  began  with  stating  that  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England,  with  the  approbation  of 
his  majesty's  most  honorable  privy  council,  were  preparing  to  make  and  stamp,  and  intended  to  issue  and 
circulate,  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  a  quantity  of  silver  pieces,  denominated  tokens,  for  the 
respective  sums  above  mentioned;  such  tokens  for  the  sum  of  5s.  6d.  being  intended  to  contain  on  the 
obverse  side  thereof  an  impression  of  his  majesty's  head,  and  the  following  words  and  letters,  viz.  georgius 
III.  BEi  GRATIA  REX.,  and  on  the  reverse  bank  token,  5s.  6d.,  with  the  addition  of  the  year  in  which  the 
same  should  be  made  and  stamped.' 

The  remaining  provisions  of  this  act  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  44th  Geo.  III.  cap.  71,  which  was 
made  to  prevent  the  counterfeiting  the  dollars  issued  by  the  Bank  in  1804." 

Tlie  determination  of  the  Judges  in  the  cases  of  De  Yonge  and  Wright  having  set  aside  the  statute 
5  and  6  Edward  VI.,  so  far  as  bank  notes  were  concerned,  it  became  necessary  that  some  certain  provision 
should  be  made  to  stop  that  traffic  in  coins  which  threatened  their  total  destruction,  and  to  prevent  bank 
notes  from  being  received  or  paid  for  any  smaller  sum  than  that  specified  thereon. 

June.  This  measure  was  urged  forward  by  a  letter  which  Lord  King,  about  this  time,  addressed  to  his 
tenants  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  probably  elsewhere,  in  which  he  says — "  in  consequence  of  the  late 
great  depreciation  of  paper  money,  I  can  no  longer  consent  to  receive  any  bank  notes  at  their  nominal  value 
in  payment  or  satisfaction  of  an  old  contract."  He  therefore  requires  payment  in  guineas;  or  in  Portugal 
gold  coin,  equal  in  weight  to  the  number  of  guineas  due  ;  or  in  bank  notes  with  an  addition  of  141.  V2s.  8d. 
per  cent.,  such  being  the  difference  in  the  market  price  of  gold,  when  the  agreements  were  made,  in  1807, 
and  the  market  price  in  1811.^ 

By  this  injudicious*  measure  of  the  noble  lord,  government  was  reduced  to  the  following  dilemma — 
either  to  strike  immediately  a  sufficiency  of  gold  coins,  or  to  protect  from  arrest  those  who  were  unable  to 
procure  guineas  for  the  payment  of  demands  upon  them. 

The  latter  was  determined  upon ;  and  thus  the  opportunity  of  establishing,  fairly,  a  coinage  of  gold  at 
such  a  weight  as  would  probably  have  secured  the  guineas  in  future  from  the  melting-pot,  was  lost. 

July  9.    On  this  day  the  bank  tokens  for  3s.  and  Is.  6d.  were  put  into  circulation. 

July.  On  the  •24th  of  this  month,  an  act  was  passed  to  make  more  eff'ectual  provision  for  preventing 
the  current  gold  coin  of  the  realm  from  being  paid  or  accepted  for  a  greater  value  than  the  current  value  of 
such  coin  ;  for  preventing  any  note  or  bill  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England  from  being 
received  for  any  smaller  sum  than  the  sum  therein  specified ;  and  for  staying  proceedings  upon  any  distress 
by  tender  of  such  notes.  By  this  statute  it  was  enacted  that  the  current  gold  coin  should  not  be  received 
or  paid  for  more  than  the  true  lawful  value,  either  in  lawful  money,  or  in  any  note  or  notes  of  the  bank  of 
England,  or  in  any  silver  token  or  tokens  issued  by  the  said  Bank,  or  by  any  or  all  of  the  said  means  wholly 
or  partly,  or  by  any  other  means,  device,  shift,  or  contrivance  whatsoever,  on  pain  that  the  offender  therein 
should  be  deemed  and  adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  It  was  further  enacted,  under  the  same  penalty, 
that  notes  of  the  bank  of  England  should  not,  by  any  means,  etc.  be  received  or  paid  for  less  than  the  amount 
of  lawful  money  expressed  therein,  except  only  lawful  discount  on  such  as  should  not  be  payable  on  demand. 

All  proceedings  by  distress,  etc.  were  by  this  statute  stayed,  provided  full  payment  should  be  tendered 
in  notes  of  the  bank  of  England. 

'  Statute  51  Geo.  III.  cap.  110. 


'  The  pieces  of  3s.  and  Is.  Qd.  differ  from  the  above  solely  in 

the  value  upon  the  reverse,  and  in  the  portrait  of  the  king.    They 

were  first  issued  upon  the  9th  of  July  in  this  year.      The  standard 

of  their  weight  and  fineness  was  thus  stated  in  a  mint  account 

delivered  to  the  iiuuse  of  commons,  dated  March  22,  1813. 

A\  eight.  Pure  Silver.  Alloy. 

dwt.  gr.  dwt.  gr,    decim.  dwt.  gr.   decim. 

3s.  9     11   8     10       408 1       0      59->  .  ,      ,      ,  u      •„ 

1      c^i      ^     jyx  A        K       OQj  Q     1.7      ogg  '"^  government  to  make  bank  notes  approach  still  more  nearly 


'  Lord  A'ing's  Speech  on  the  second  reailing  of  Earl  Stanhope's 
Bill  respecting  guineas  and  haJik  7iotes.    London,  8vo.  1811,  p.  7. 

*  I  call  it  injudicious,  because  his  lordship  ought  to  have  fore- 
seen the  effect  of  the  measure,  and  that  it  would  necessarily  compel 


\_Parliamenlary  Paper. 1       '       than  before  to  a  legal  tender. 
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Offences  against  this  act  in  Scotland,  to  be  punished  by  line  and  imprisonment,  or  by  one  orthe  other, 
as  the  judge  or  judges  before  whom  the  offender  should  be  tried  and  convicted,  should  direct 

The  act  not  to  extend  to  Ireland. 

To  continue  in  force  until  the  '25th  day  of  March  1812,  and  no  longer.* 

August.  As  the  bank-tokens  which  were  issued  did  not  afford  a  sufficient  supply,  the  want  of  silver 
for  change  began  to  be  severely  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  occasioned  the  circulation  of  private 
tokens,  to  supply  the  place  of  sixpences  and  shillings.- 

September  18.  The  tokens  of  .3s.  and  Is.  6d.  of  the  second  type  were  issued  by  the  Bank.  And, 
according  to  the  public  papers,  counterfeits  of  those  for  three  shillings  appeared  within  less  than  a  week 
after  the  genuine  ones  were  put  into  circulation.^ 

1812.  January.  That  which  ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  as  the  probable  consequence  of  permitting 
light  private  tokens  to  circulate  with  those  issued  from  the  Bank,  now  began  to  force  itself  into  notice.  The 
heavier  tokens  were  melted  down,  and  stamped  into  those  of  less  weight.* 

May  5.  An  act  was  passed  to  continue,  until  three  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  session 
of  parliament,  and  amend  an  act  of  the  51st  of  the  king,  chapter  127,  respecting  the  gold  coins,  and  notes 
of  the  bank  of  England. 

By  this  act  the  provisions  of  the  former  statute  were  extended  to  Ireland ;  and  the  notes  of  the  bank 
there,  with  respect  to  offences,  etc.  in  that  kingdom,  w-ere  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the 
bank  of  England.^ 

July  20.  The  act  of  the  10th  of  July  1804,  chapter  71,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  dollars  issued  by  the 
bank  of  England,  was  now  renewed  from  the  1st  of  August  next  ensuing,  with  the  addition  of  the  tokens 
for  3s.  and  Is.  6c?.,  and  an  increase  of  the  punishment  for  counterfeiting  to  fourteen  years'  transportation. 

For  the  first  offence  in  putting  off  the  counterfeits,  or  having  in  possession  one  or  more  such  counter- 
feits, or  any  piece  or  pieces  of  counterfeit  money  whatsoever,  besides  what  should  have  been  uttered,  etc., 
the  offender,  on  conviction,  to  suffer  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  to  find  sureties  for  good  beliaviour  for 
two  years  more ;  and  on  the  second  conviction,  to  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  transported  for  fourteen  years. 

And  it  was  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person,  being  out  of  prison,  should,  from  and  after  the  said  1st 
day  of  August,  commit  any  of  the  aforesaid  offences,  and  should  afterwards  discover  two  or  more  persons 
who  should,  after  the  aforesaid  1st  of  August,  have  committed  any  of  the  said  offences,  so  that  two  or  more 
persons  should  be  thereof  convicted,  then  such  discoverer  should  not  be  subject  or  liable  to  prosecution  for 
any  of  the  said  offences  b)'  him  previously  committed.''  And  whereas  divers  frauds  had  been  practised  by 
making  and  publishing  papers  with  certain  words  and  characters  so  nearly  resembling  the  notes  and  bills  of 
the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England,  as  to  appear  to  ignorant  and  unwary  persons  to  be 
such  notes  or  bills,'  it  was  therefore  enacted,  that  if  any  person  should,  after  the  said  1st  day  of  August, 
engrave,  etc.  any  plate,  etc.  the  impression  taken  from  which  should  resemble,  or  be  apparently  intended  to 
resemble,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  of  the  notes  or  bills  of  the  said  governor  and  company,  commonly 
called  bank-notes  and  bank  post-bills,  or  should  contain  any  word,  number,  figure,  or  character  in  white 
upon  a  black,  sable,  or  dark  ground,  without  an  authority  in  writing  for  that  purpose  from  the  said  governor 
and  company,  to  be  produced  and  proved  by  the  party  accused,  or  should  (without  such  authority)  use  any 


'   Statute  51  Geo.  III.  cap.  127. 

*  As  at  Bristol,  Southampton,  etc.  etc. 

'  St.  James's  Chronicle.  Sept.  26—28,  1811. 

*  Id.  Jan.  9— 11,  1812. 

^  Statute  52  Geo.  III.  cap.  50.     Whilst  this  act  was  passing 
through  the  house,  the  following  epigram  appeared  in  the  public 

papers : 

"  Bank-Xotes  and  Guineas. 
"  Bank-notes,  it  is  said,  once  guineas  defied 
To  swim  to  a  point  in  trade's  foaming  tide; 
But  ere  they  could  reach  the  opposite  brink, 
Bank-notes  cried  to  gold.  Help  us,  cash  us,  we  sink.  * 


That  paper  should  sink,  and  guineas  should  swim, 
May  appear  to  some  folks  a  ridiculous  whim ; 
But,  before  they  condemn,  let  them  hear  this  suggestion, 
In  pun-making,  gravity's  out  of  the  question." 

°  In  this  part  of  the  act  the  clauses  in  the  former  statute  of 
1804,  for  the  apprehension  of  suspected  persons,  and  for  tlie  limi- 
tation of  actions,  are  omitted. 

^  These  were  technically  termed  flash-notes,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  be  manufactured  chiefly  in  the  Fleet  prison.  They  were 
for  one  or  two  pence. 
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such  plate,  etc.,  or  any  other  instrument  or  device  for  the  making  or  printing  upon  any  paper,  or  any  other 
material,  any  word,  etc.  etc.  which  should  be  apparently  intended  to  resemble  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
said  notes,  etc.,  or  any  word,  etc.  in  white  on  a  black,  etc.  ground ;  or  should  knowingly  or  wilfully  utter, 
etc.  any  paper,  etc.  containing  any  such  word,  etc.,  or  knowingly  or  wittingly  have  in  his  custody  such 
without  lav^ful  excuse,  the  proof  of  which  to  lie  upon  the  person  accused,  then,  upon  being  convicted  thereof 
according  to  law,  he  should  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  be  transported  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  the  act  should  apply  to  any  paper,  etc.  (other  than  papers,  etc.  resembling 
such  notes,  etc.  as  aforesaid)  containing  an  impression  from  any  plates,  etc.  with  white  letters  upon  black, 
etc.  which  should  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act  have  been  in  the  custody  of  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever.' 

July  29.  The  melting  down  the  tokens  issued  by  the  banks  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  order  to  form 
private  tokens  of  less  intrinsic  value  either  in  weight  or  fineness,  made  it  necessary  to  stop  entirely  the 
circulation  of  those  which  were  not  current  under  the  authority  of  government.  A  statute  was,  therefore, 
passed  upon  the  •2Sth  of  July,  to  forbid,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  the  further  making  and  issuing 
of  any  tokens  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  mixed  metals  in  part  of  gold  or  silver,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
for  every  such  token  so  made  or  issued,  any  sum  not  less  than  five  pounds,  nor  more  than  twenty,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  who  should  hear  and  determine  the  offence. 

And  it  was  further  enacted  that,  after  the  25th  day  of  March  1813,  no  tokens  whatsoever,  excepting 
those  issued  and  circulated  by  the  governor  and  company  of  the  banks  of  England  and  Ireland  respectively, 
should  be  current  under  the  penalty  above  mentioned. - 

This  clause,  which  fixed  the  time  beyond  which  the  private  tokens  were  not  to  be  circulated,  seems  to 
have  created  a  general  alarm  of  inconvenience  from  a  want  of  silver  coins  when  that  period  should  arrive. 

Sept.  19.  More  than  one  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  and  tradesmen  of  Reading  returned  thanks  to 
J.  B.  Monck,  esq.,  for  the  convenience  afforded  to  them  by  the  issue  of  his  silver  tokens,  and  expressed  their 
surprise  that  an  act  should  have  been  passed  prohibiting  the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  tokens  after  the 
25th  of  March  next,  without  any  provision  for  the  future  supply  of  silver,  either  from  the  mint,  or  from  the 
bank  of  England.' 

Previously,  however,  to  the  date  of  these  thanks,  an  issue  of  bank-tokens  for  35.  and  Is.  6d.  of  a  new 
type,  had  been  made;  it  took  place  upon  the  18th  of  this  month. 

Nov.  14.  A  silver  coinage  was  ordered  for  Ceylon,  and  authority  given  that  it  might  be  executed  in 
the  island.* 

Dec.  22.  The  sale  of  gold  coins  for  more  than  their  current  value  still  continuing,  it  was  found  expe- 
dient to  continue  the  act  of  the  52d  year  of  the  king,  chapter  50,  until  the  25th  day  of  March  1814.^ 

1813.  March  13.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  it  became  necessary  to  extend  the  circulation  of  pri- 
vate tokens  (which  was  to  cease  upon  the  25th  of  this  month)  to  the  5th  day  of  July  next  following.^ 

On  the  25th  of  this  month,  a  new  coinage  of  guineas,  half-guineas,  and  seven-shilling  pieces,  began  to 
be  issued.  The  first  two  pieces  were  of  the  same  type  as  the  half-guinea  which  is  engraven  in  Supplement, 
Part  ii.  Plate  iii.  No.  13,  except  the  date.  No  alteration  was  made  in  the  former  type  of  the  seven-shilling 
pieces. 

July  10.  A  statute  of  this  date  extended  the  provisions  of  an  act  [45  Geo.  III.  c.  42],^  for  preventing 
the  counterfeiting  of  certain  silver  tokens,  to  certain  other  tokens  which  have  been  or  may  be  issued  by  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  Ireland.  These  tokens  are  thus  described  in  the  preamble.  Silver 
pieces  of  the  common  standard  of  Spanish  pillar-dollars  for  thirty-pence  Irish  currency  each,  containing  on 
the  obverse  side  thereof  an  impression  of  his  majesty's  head,  and  the  following  words  or  figures,  georgius 
III.  DEI  GRATIA  REX,  1813,  and  on  the  reverse,  bank  token  xxx  pence  Irish  ;  and  also  tokens  for  ten- 


'  Statute  52  Geo.  III.  c.  138. 

'  Id.  c.  137.     The  copper  tokens  were  not  mentioned  in  this 
act,  and  consequently  their  circulation  was  not  forbidden. 
'  Horning  Chronicle,  Sept.  24. 


*  Register  of  Committee  of  Privy 

*  Statute  33  Geo.  III.  e.  5. 
8  Iii.  c   19. 

'  See  the  Annals  under  that  year. 
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pence  and  five-pence,  Irish  currency,  each,  containing  on  the  obverse  his  majesty's  head,  with  georgius  hi. 
DEI  GRATIA  REX,   and  on  the  reverse  side  respectively,   within  a  wreath  of  shamrock  leaves,  bank  token 

10  PENCE,   or  5  PENCE,  IRISH,   1813.^ 

At  the  same  time,  another  statute  again  extended  the  time  for  the  circulation  of  private  tokens  to  the 
space  of  six  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  parliament ;  and,  in  order  to  remove 
doubts  which  had  arisen,  it  enacted,  that  the  issuers  of  local  tokens  should  be  liable  in  law,  upon  demand 
made  of  the  value  denoted  upon  such  tokens,  to  pay  the  same.  This  provision  not  to  extend  to  authorize 
the  issuing  of  any  promissory  note,  not  being  a  token  composed  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  mixed  metal  com- 
posed partly  of  gold  or  silver,  not  at  that  time  issuable  by  law.- 

July  13.  The  act  of  the  3'2d  of  the  king,  chapter  138,  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  in  the  imitation  of 
the  notes  or  bills  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England,  having  been,  through  ignorance  of 
its  provisions,  violated  by  many  persons,  carrying  on  the  business  of  bankers,  who  had  made,  etc.  etc.  pro- 
missory notes  containing  white  letters  or  figures  on  a  black,  etc.  ground,  it  became  expedient  to  grant  them 
a  reasonable  time  to  call  in  such  notes,  and  to  issue  others  in  lieu  thereof.  It  was  therefore  enacted,  that 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  present  act,  until  the  1st  day  of  November  1816,  no  person  should  be  liable 
to  prosecution,  bj'  virtue  of  the  said  recited  act,  for  any  such  note  the  date  whereof  should  not  be  later  than 
the  1st  day  of  November  1813.' 

July  21.  The  coins  which  usually  circulated  in  the  East  Indies  had  not,  as  it  appears,  received  any 
sanction  from  government,  until  an  act  which  was  passed  at  this  time  declared  it  to  be  expedient  for  the 
protection  of  property  and  trade  in  the  East  Indies,  that,  etc.  etc. ;  and  also  that  further  provisions  should 
be  made  for  the  punishment  of  the  crimes  of,  etc.  etc.,  and  of  counterfeiting  the  current  coin,  and  uttering 
such  counterfeit  coin,  in  the  East  Indies ;  it  therefore  enacted,  that  if  any  person  within  the  local  limits  of 
the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  any  of  his  majesty's  courts  at  Fort  William,  Fort  Saint  George,  Bombay,  or 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  or  if  any  person,  personally  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  courts,  at 
any  place  in  the  East  Indies,  or  any  place  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
where  the  united  company  of  merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies  should  have  a  settlement, 
factory,  or  other  establishment,  should  counterfeit,  or  procure  to  be  counterfeited,  or  willingly  act  or  assist 
in  counterfeiting,  any  of  the  gold  or  silver  coins  of  any  of  the  British  governments  in  India,  or  any  gold  or 
silver  coin  usually  current  and  received  as  money  in  payments  in  any  part  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
East  Indies,  it  should  and  might  be  lawful  for  the  court  before  which  any  such  person  should  be  convicted 
of  any  such  offence  by  due  course  of  law,  to  order  and  adjudge  that  such  person  should  be  transported  to 
such  place  beyond  the  seas,  and  for  such  term  of  years,  as  the  said  court  should  direct.  The  punishment 
for  uttering  such  counterfeit  coin,  knowing  it  to  be  such,  to  be,  upon  conviction,  for  the  first  offence,  six 
months'  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour  during  that  time  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  surety  to  be 
given  for  good  behaviour  for  six  months  more,  to  be  computed  from  the  end  of  the  first  six.  For  the  second 
offence,  two  years'  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour  as  before,  and  surety  to  be  given  for  two  years  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  imprisonment.  For  the  third  offence,  transportation  for  life.  A  certificate,  under 
the  hand  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  court,  to  be  a  suflScient  proof  of  the  former  conviction. 

On  conviction  (upon  the  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  witness  or  witnesses,  before  one  of  his  majesty's 
justices  of  the  peace,  or  if  there  should  be  no  justice  of  the  peace  duly  qualified  to  act  in  the  place  where 
such  offence  should  be  committed,  before  one  of  the  judges  of  his  majesty's  court  there)  of  having  in  pos- 
session more  than  five  pieces  of  such  counterfeit  coin,  without  lawful  excuse,  the  proof  of  which  to  lie  upon 
the  party  accused,  the  whole  of  such  counterfeit  pieces  to  be  forfeited,  and  to  be  cut  to  pieces  and  destroyed, 
and  the  offender  to  pay  for  every  such  piece  not  more  than  forty,  nor  less  than  twenty  sicca  rupees,  in  the 
currency  of  the  place  where  such  offence  should  be  committed  ;  one  moiety  of  which  to  go  to  the  informer 
or  informers,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  poor  of  the  presidency,  settlement,  or  place  where  such  offence 
should  be  committed.    And  in  case  such  penalty  should  not  be  forthwith  paid,  the  offender  to  be  committed 

'  Statute  53  Geo.  III.  c.  106.  '  Statute  53  Geo.  III.  c.  139. 

'  Id.  c.  114.      The  margin  slates  the  notes  which  were  not  issuable  by  law  to  be  those  under  205. 
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to  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  the  space  of  three  calendar 
months,  or  until  such  penalty  should  be  paid.' 

August  2.    On  this  day  1000/.  worth  of  copper  pieces  was  ordered  for  Demerara  and  Essequibo." 

November  26.  By  an  act  of  this  date,  the  circulation  of  local  tokens  was  again  extended  to  six  weeks 
from  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  parliament.' 

The  state  of  the  copper  coinage  at  this  time  occasioned  a  conversation  in  the  house  of  commons, 
between  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  Grenfell,  which  was  the  cause  of  considerable  alarm 
amongst  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  who  suspected  that  the  old  Tower  halfpennies  and  farthings  would 
be  called  in  and  exchanged  at  a  rate  below  their  legal  currency. 

In  consequence  of  this  misapprehension  the  old  copper  coins  were  almost  generally  refused  to  be  taken. 
A  declaration,  however,  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  his  place  upon  the  27th  of  December,  that 
those  coins  Avere  a  lawful  tender  in  those  payments  which  could  be  made  in  copper  currency,  and  that  they 
would  consequently  be  received  by  government  at  their  legal  current  price,  as  soon  as  a  coinage  of  superior 
value  could  be  prepared,^  checked  the  alarm,  but  had  not  the  power  to  remove  it  entirely.  The  unwilling- 
ness to  receive  those  coins  continued,  in  some  degree,  until  they  were  taken  out  of  circulation  in  the  year 
1817. 

1814.  ]\Iay  4.  The  continued  practice  of  selling  the  gold  coins  made  it  necessary  to  revive  the  statute 
52  Geo.  III.  c.  30,  and  to  continue  it  during  the  continuance  of  any  act  imposing  any  restriction  on  the 
governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England  with  respect  to  payments  in  cash.^ 

December  1.  A  coinage  of  one  hundred  thousand  rix  dollars  in  silver,  and  two  hundred  thousand  rix 
dollars  worth  of  copper,  in  pieces  of  various  denominations,  was  ordered  for  Ceylon.'' 

1815.  August  16.  An  indenture  was  made  between  the  King  and  the  Right  Houourable  William 
Weilesley  Pole,  who  was  appointed  master  of  the  mint  on  the  30th  of  September  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  pieces  to  be  coined,  and  their  standard,  to  be  the  same  as  those  contained  in  the  indenture  with 
the  Honourable  C.  S.  Cadogan,  bearing  date  on  the  28th  of  November  1770 ;  but  instead  of  the  allowances 
to  the  master,  a  fixed  salary  of  3000/.  per  annum  to  be  paid  to  him. 


'  Statute  53  Geo.  III.  c.  155,  ss.  HG,  117,  118,  119.  The 
earliest  coins  for  the  use  of  the  East  India  Company  were  either 
struck  by  our  monarchs,  or  coined  by  their  authority.  Of  the 
former  kind  were  tlie  portcullis  pieces  of  Elizabeth  in  1600-1.* 

In  the  reign  of  Cliarles  II.  the  company  began,  by  autliority 
from  the  crown,  to  strike  silver  coins  for  the  use  of  their  factory 
at  Bombay,  They  were  fanams  and  rupees,  all  of  which  bore 
either  the  name,  or  some  reference  to  the  sovereign.! 

Other  rupees  were  coined  in  the  year  1687  ;?  and  during  the 
reign  of  George  II. § 

The  first  account  which  appears  upon  the  comp.iny's  records 
of  the  regular  establishment  of  a  mint  at  Bombay,  is  about  the 
year  1738.  There  are  now  other  mints  subordinate  to  it,  at  Surat, 
Baroda,  and  Broach. 

The  mint  at  JIadras  is  first  noticed  in  174.3,  when  tlie  standard 
fineness  of  the  rtipee  in  that  presidency  was  settled. 

In  June  1766  the  Calcutta  mint  occurs.  Benares  and  Ferru- 
kabad  are  at  this  time  subordinate  to  it. 

The  mints  at  IVIoorshedabad  and  Dacca  were  abolished  in 
1793. 

In  tlie  mints  enumerated  above,  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  with 
Indian  inscriptions,  are  struck,  according  to  the  standards  esta- 
blished by  the  company. 

At  different  times  very  considerable  copper  coinages  have  been 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  353.  t   See  vol.  ii.  p.  18. 

I   In  the   cabinet  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Martin,  who   has  per- 
mitted it  to  be  engraven  for  this  work.      See  Suppl.  part  ii.__ 
§   See  Supplemental  Plates,  part  ii. 


executed  by  the  company  !n  England,  partly  at  his  majesty's 
mint,  but  principally  at  Soho,  under  the  superintendence  of  Jlr. 
Bolton.  Specimens  of  these  are  engraved  in  the  Supplement, 
part  ii. 

Copper  money  has  also  been  struck  in  the  company's  mints 
in  India. 

The  following  table  will  shew  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
company's  gold  and  silver  coins  which  are  now  current  in  India. 
Gold.  Silver. 

Gross  wt.         Fine  Gold.  Gross  wt.        Fine  Silver, 

troy  gr.  troy  gr.  troy  gr.  troy  gr. 

Calcutta  ...190.89-1 189.402 179.667 175.925 

Madras    ...  45.818 42         ISO        165 

Bombay  ...179        164.74  179        164.74 

Benares 175        168.875 

Furrukabad  173        165.22 

It  is  understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the  company  to  equalize 
the  rupee  in  all  the  presidencies.  Some  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  intention,  the  silver  rupee 
being  struck  at  180  grains  gross  weight,  and  165  grains  fine  silver, 
which  is  understood  to  be  the  standard  for  general  circulation. 

This  design  is  well  worthy  of  the  company,  and  proves  that  it 
entertains  enlightened  notions  of  the  true  principles  of  coinage. 

^   Register  of  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade. 

^  Statute  54  Geo.  III.  c.  4. 

*  St.  Jantess  Chronicle. 

^  Statute  54  Geo.  III.  c.  53. 

'  Register  of  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade. 
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The  prices  to  be  allowed  for  the  coinage  of  every  pound  weight  troy  of  gold  and  silver  monies  are  the 
same  as  those  in  the  indenture  with  Cadogan  ;  but  those  prices  to  be  received  by  a  person  appointed  by  the 
commissioners  of  his  majesty's  treasury  ;  and  the  master  to  make  agreement  with  the  moneyers  for  their 
labour,  etc.  as  he  can  agree  with  them  from  time  to  time,  provided  that  the  prices  sliouid  be  approved  of  by 
the  aforesaid  commissioners,  and  should  not  exceed  those  in  the  above-mentioned  indenture  with  Cadogan. 
Instead  of  the  fees  which  in  that  indenture  were  allowed  to  the  forger  of  the  dies,  the  following  allowances 
to  the  melter  appear  in  the  following  schedule. 

A  Schedule  of  the  hiyhest  prices  to  he  allowed  to  the  Melter  for  every  pound  weight  troy  of  Gold  and  Silver  Monies 

melted  by  him. 

Gold.  t.     d.  Si 


Five-guinea  pieces,  per  lb.         -         -         -         -  0  S| 

Double-guiueas        ------  0  8§ 

Guineas           -         -                  -         -         -         -  0  10 

Half-guineas 0  llj 

Seven-shilling  pieces        -----  1  3 

Quarter-guineas                -----  1  5J 


LVER. 


Crowns,  per  lb. 

Half-crowns 

Shillings     - 

Half-shillings 

Groats 

Half-sixpences 

Half-groats 

Pennies 


J. 

d. 

0 

2J 

0 

2^ 

0 

3 

0 

3i 

0 

4 

0 

4! 

0 

5 

0 

6? 

All  payments  which  heretofore  were  made  by  the  warden  to  be  discharged  in  future  by  the  master. 

The  indenture  likewise  established  a  board  (for  the  better  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  mint,  and 
for  ordering,  examining,  and  avouching  the  accounts  and  expenditure  of  the  same),  to  consist  of  the  master 
and  worker  or  his  deputy,  the  king's  assayer,  the  comptroller,  the  king's  clerk,  and  the  superintendent  of 
machinery.  Any  three  of  the  said  officers,  the  master  or  his  deputy  being  one,  to  be  competent  to  act. 
The  board  to  meet  every  Wednesday,  or  on  such  other  days  as  they  should  appoint,  to  determine  the  hours 
of  attendance  of  the  several  officers  for  the  receipt  of  all  such  bullion  as  should  be  brought  to  the  mint,  and 
for  the  delivery  out  of  the  coined  monies,  and  all  other  business  of  the  mint,  and  to  give  directions  in  all 
matters  wherein  authority  was  given  to  them  by  the  indenture.^ 

October  31.  On  this  day  a  great  part  of  the  new  mint  was  burned,  and  some  of  the  lighter  parts  of 
the  machinery  considerably  injured." 

November.  As  the  Spanish  dollars  were  at  this  time  worth  no  more  than  about  four  shillino-s  and 
three-pence  each,  whilst  the  bank-tokens  circulated  at  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  the  former  pieces  were 
ingeniously  altered  so  as  to  resemble  in  a  great  measure  the  latter. 

1816.  January  9.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  a  man  was  indicted  for  uttering  and  having  in 
his  possession  a  number  of  these  counterfeits,  and  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge  of  uttering;  the  other 
charges  were,  on  account  of  some  favourable  circumstances  in  his  case,  not  proceeded  upon,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  find  security  for  six  months.^ 

April  25.  On  this  day  notice  was  issued  from  the  Bank  (in  compliance  with  a  former  notice  dated  on 
the  18th  of  March  181 1 ),  that  until  the  1st  day  of  November  next  the  Bank  dollar-tokens  would  be  received 
and  value  given  for  them,  by  the  cashiers,  etc.  of  the  Bank,  at  the  rate  of  .5?.  Qd.  each. 

To  avoid  confusion,  the  governor  and  company  found  it  necessary  to  apprise  the  public  that  not  less 
than  eight  dollars  would  be  received  and  paid  for  at  the  Bank.* 

May  21.  On  this  day  the  lords  committee  of  council,  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  coins  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  present  establishment  and  constitution  of  his  majesty's  mint,  presented 
their  report  to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent. 

They  stated  that  they  had  availed  themselves  of  the  return  of  a  general  peace  to  resume  the  considera- 
tion of  the  important  subject  committed  to  them,  which  the  unusually  high  prices  of  the  precious  metals 

'  Indenture,  printed  by  order  of  parliament,  May  30,  1816.  I  ^  St.  James's  Chronicle,  Nov.  1815,  and  Jan.  9—11,  1816. 

»  St.  James's  C/tronkk,  Oct.  28—31,  1815.  |  *  Notice  from  the  bank  of  England. 
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and  other  circumstances  arising  out  of  a  state  of  war,  had  obliged  them  to  suspend  ;•  and  humbly  repre- 
sented to  Ills  royal  highness  that  an  immediate  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  monies  would  be  of  great  public 
benefit;  but  that  if  his  roj-al  highness  should  be  pleased  to  give  directions  for  carrying  the  same  into  effect, 
they  did  not  conceive  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  any  alteration,  either  in  the  standard,  weight,  or  deno- 
minations of  the  gold  coins.-  They  were,  however,  of  opinion  that  it  should  forthwith  be  proposed  to  par- 
liament to  pass  an  act  declaring  the  gold  coin  alone  to  be  the  standard  coin  of  this  realm,  and  that  the  silver 
coins  should  be  considered  merely  as  representative  coins,  and  be  a  legal  tender  only  in  payment  of  sums 
not  exceeding  two  guineas.' 

"With  respect  to  the  silver  coins,  of  which  an  immediate  supply  appeared  to  the  committee  to  be  more 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  public  convenience,  they  were  of  opinion  that  no  alteration  should  be  made 
either  in  the  standard  of  fineness,  or  in  the  denominations  of  coins,  but  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  diminish 
the  weight  of  the  pieces,  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  those  inconveniences  which  had  hitherto  arisen 
from  the  melting  the  new  and  perfect  silver  coins  as  soon  as  they  have  appeared  in  circulation,*  for  the  pur- 
pose of  converting  them  into  bullion,  in  which  state  they  have  been  generally  more  valuable  than  as  coin. 
They  were  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  proposed  to  parliament  to  authorize^  his  majesty  to  direct 
that  in  all  future  coinages  of  silver,  sixty-six  shillings  (and  other  coins  in  proportion)  should  be  struck  from 
each  pound  weight  troy  of  standard  silver  instead  of  sixty-two. 

They  were  further  of  opinion,  that  the  expense  of  coining  the  gold  coins,  now  to  be  declared  the 
standard  coin  of  the  realm,  should  still  be  borne  by  the  public;  but  that  the  charge  of  coining  the  silver 
coins,  as  well  as  a  small  allowance  for  seignorage,  ought  to  be  deducted  ;  and  that  his  majesty  should  be 
authorized  to  direct  his  master  of  the  mint  to  retain  four  shillings  out  of  each  pound  troy  weight  of  silver 
coin,  hereafter  to  be  coined,  for  the  charge  of  brassage  and  seignorage,  and  that  the  money  received  for  the 
same  should  be  applied  to  the  public  service  in  discharge  of  the  interest  of  the  sum  expended  in  the  erection 
of  the  new  mint,  and  in  defraying  the  general  expenses  of  the  mint  establishment.  In  thus  stating  the 
number  of  pieces  to  be  struck  from  each  pound  of  silver,  and  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  deducted  for 
brassage  and  seignorage,  the  committee  stated  that  they  had,*to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  endeavoured  to 
fix  on  such  a  rate  as  would  on  the  one  hand  be  suflBciently  high  to  protect^  the  new  coins,  by  a  small 
increase  in  their  nominal  value,  from  the  danger  of  being  melted  down  and  converted  into  bullion  when  the 
market  price  of  silver  should  rise ;  whilst  on  the  other  it  would,  they  trusted,  not  be  found  to  be  so  low  as 
to  afford  any  encouragement  to  the  issue  of  counterfeit  coin,"  if  the  market  price  of  silver  should  fall. 

The  committee  recommended  that  not  less  than  2,500,000/.  in  silver  coin  should  be  actually  coined, 
before  any  issue  of  coin  should  take  place ;  viz.  2,000,000/.  for  the  use  of  Great  Britain,  and  500,000/.  for 
the  use  of  Ireland.  They  likewise  suggested,  that  it  would  be  necessary,  before  any  further  progress  could 
be  made  in  the  execution  of  a  new  silver  coinage,  on  the  above  principles,  that  the  legal  prohibitions 
against  coining  any  silver  coins  of  the  realm,  or  altering  the  weight  of  such  coins,  arising  out  of  the  acts  of 
18  C.  II.  c.  5;  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  1,  s.  1  and  2;  14  G.  III.  c.  42,  s.  1 ;  38  G.  III.  c.  59,  s.  2,  should  be 
repealed. 

When  this  should  have  been  effected,  the  committee  would  proceed  humbly  to  recommend  to  his  royal 
highness,  the   regulations  which  they  conceived  would  be  necessary  with  respect  to   the  time  and  mode 


*  Had  they,  instead  of  expending  their  consideration,  pro- 
ceeded to  a  coinage,  founded  upon  the  then  state  of  the  bullion 
market,  with  a  small  allowance  for  the  expense  of  coinage,  it  should 
seem  that  a. precedent  might  have  been  then  fairly  established  for 
coins  which  would  probably  have  existed  for  many  years,  without 
any  danger  from  the  increased  value  of  bullion. 

^  Tliis  was  done,  and  the  coins  disappeared  nearly  as  fast  as 
they  were  issued. 

'  This  was  already  done  as  far  as  the  sum  of  25/.  by  statute 
14  Geo.  III.  c.  4-2. 

*  It  is  wonderful  that  this  regard  for  the  preservation  of  the 


silver  coins  should  not  have  suggested  the  propriety  of  some  guard 
against  the  melting  of  the  much  more  important  gold  money. 

'  Is  this  term  correct  ?  Was  it  TKcessary  to  authorize  the  king 
in  the  exercise  of  what  Sir  M.  Hale  declares  to  be  his  undoubted 
prerogative  ? 

^  From  the  prices  which  silver  bullion  attained  a  few  years 
since,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  rise  be  sufficient. 

'  This  is  an  unnecessary  caution,  counterfeiters  do  not  use 
silver,  and  therefore  the  weight  of  the  coins  is  not  matter  of  consi- 
deration with  them. 
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of  calling  in  the  silver  coins  then  in  currency ;  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  allowance  (if  any)  to  be  made 
hereafter  for  reasonable  wear,  in  each  denomination  of  the  proposed  new  silver  coins. 

They  thought  it  fit,  however,  to  state  as  their  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  silver  coins  then  in  circu- 
lation, that  it  should  be  proposed  to  parliament  to  authorize  his  majesty,  whenever  he  should  see  fit,  to  call 
in  such  silver  coins,  to  direct  that  all  such  pieces  as  should  be  judged  by  the  officers  of  the  mint  to  have  been 
actually  coined  in  his  majesty's  mint,  should  be  received  by  tale,  and  that  the  holders  of  the  same  should 
receive  in  return  an  equal  value  by  tale  of  the  new  silver  coins.^ 

May  -28.  In  consequence  of  this  report,  a  message  was  delivered  from  the  Prince  Regent,  to  both 
houses  of  parliament,  stating  that  he  had  taken  into  his  serious  consideration  the  present  defective  state  and 
inadequate  amount  of  the  silver  coin  of  the  realm,  and  for  the  purpose  of  applying  an  effective  remedy 
to  the  evil,  had  given  directions  for  a  new  and  extensive  silver  coinage ;  and  that  he  relied  upon  the  con- 
currence of  the  two  houses  in  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  that  important  service.- 

June  11.  There  having  been  some  demur  among  the  shopkeepers  in  Dumfries  regarding  the  receipt 
of  the  silver  currency,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  called,  and  a  letter  on  the  subject  written  to  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who,  in  course  of  post  returned  the  following  satisfactory  answer: 

"  ]\Ir.  Vansittart  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Thompson,  and  in  reply  to  his  letter  of  the  11th 
instant,  begs  to  acquaint  him,  that  all  shillings  and  sixpences  that  can  be  considered  as  of  the  established 
standard  in  fineness  (and  it  appears  that  large  proportions  of  the  plain  ones  are  of  this  description)  will  be 
exchanged  for  the  new  silver  coin  when  it  is  issued.     Downing-street,  June  15,  1816."' 

June  17.  As  doubt  still  prevailed  in  various  other  places,  whether  the  defaced  coins  would  be  received 
in  exchange  for  the  new  ones,  the  following  notice  appeared  in  some  of  the  public  papers : 

"  niiitehall,  June  17,  1816. 

"  Sir, — 1  am  directed  by  Lord  Sidmouth  to  inform  you,  that  his  lordship  is  aware  that  considerable 
inconvenience  has  arisen,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  defaced  silver  coin, 
now  in  circulation,  will  not  be  taken  in  exchange  for  the  new  coinage,  now  preparing ;  he  therefore  directs 
me  to  apprize  you,  that  the  defaced  coin  of  the  realm  will  be  taken  in  exchange  for  the  new  coinage,  as  soon 

as  the  latter  is  completed;  and  he  hopes  that  the  bankers  and  tradesmen  of will  continue  to  receive 

such  defaced  coin  in  the  mean  time.     I  am,  sir,  etc.  J.  Beckett." 

"  To  the  Worshipful  Mayor  of- ."* 

June  '22.  The  silver  coinage  was  now  in  so  wretched  a  state  that  the  reforming  it  could  be  no  lono-er 
deferred.  The  preamble  to  an  act  which  was  now  passed  to  provide  for  a  new  silver  coinage,  and  to  reou- 
late  the  currency  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  realm,  describes  the  silver  coins  as  having,  by  long  use, 
and  other  circumstances,  become  greatly  diminished  in  number  and  deteriorated  in  value,  so  as  not  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  payments  required  in  dealings,  under  the  value  of  the  current  gold  coins,  by  reason  whereof 
a  great  quantity  of  light  and  counterfeit  silver  coin  and  foreign  coin  had  been  introduced  into  circulation 
within  the  realm;  the  evils  resulting  from  which  could  be  remedied  only  b)-  a  new  coinage  of  silver  money 
to  be  made  and  issued  under  proper  regulations  for  maintaining  its  value  and  preserving  the  same  in  circu- 
lation ;  it  was  therefore  enacted,  that  certain  parts  of  the  following  statutes  should  be  repealed. 

So  much  of  18  C.  II.  c.  5,  and  also  so  much  of  all  other  acts  as  related  to  coining  of  silver  brought  to 
the  mint  without  charge. 

So  much  of  7  and  8  W.  III.  c.  1,  and  of  all  other  acts  as  related  to  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
silver  coin,  under  mint  indenture,  and  so  much  of  14  Geo.  III.  c.  42,  as  required  sixty-two  shillino-s  to  the 
pound  troy. 

And  also  so  much  of  38  Geo.  III.  c.  59,  as  suspended  the  coinage  of  silver  for  the  present. 

And  further  that,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  it  should  and  might  be  lawful  for  his  majesty's 
master  and  worker  of  the  mint,  in  London,  to  coin  or  cause  to  be  coined  any  silver  bullion,  which  at  any 

=  St.  James's  Chronick,  June  22—25,  1816. 


'   Report.     Ordered  by  the  house  of  commons  to  be  printed 
30lh  May,  1816. 

»  St.  James's  Chronicle,  May  28—30,  1816. 


Id.    June  20—22,  1816. 
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time  before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  should  have  been,  or  sliould  be,  brought  to  the  said  mint,  into 
silver  coins  of  a  standard  and  fineness  of  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  fine  silver,  and  eighteen  penny- 
weights of  alloy  in  the  pound  troy,  and  in  weight  after  the  rate  of  sixty-six  shillings  to  every  pound  troy. 

Further,  that  from  and  after  such  days,  and  during  such  period  of  time  as  should  be  appointed  by  any 
proclamation  made  and  issued  by  or  in  behalf  of  liis  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  majesty's  privy 
council,  it  should  and  might  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  bring  to  the  said  mint  any  old  silver  coin,  which 
should  be  judged  by  the  proper  officer  to  be  the  silver  coin  of  the  realm,  and  there  to  receive  in  exchange  a 
sum  of  money  in  the  new  silver  coinage  equal  in  amount  to  the  sum  at  which  the  old  silver  coin  was 
originally  current. 

Further,  the  treasury  was  authorized  to  appoint  persons  to  receive  the  old  silver  coins,  and  to  exchange 
the  same  for  new,  at  any  places  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  period  above  mentioned,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  that  time,  all  persons  to  whom  any  old  silver  coin  deficient  in  value  should  be 
tendered  in  payment,  were  authorized  and  required  to  cut,  etc.  the  same,  the  loss  thereby  to  be  borne  by  the 
person  tendering  the  same.  But  if  any  piece  so  cut,  etc.  should  appear  to  be  of  the  full  value  which  its 
denomination  imported,  then  the  person  who  should  cut,  etc.  the  same  to  take  it  at  the  rate  it  was  coined 
for ;  and  in  case  any  dispute  should  arise,  the  same  to  be  determined  before  a  magistrate,  to  whom  power 
was  given  to  summon  any  person  or  persons  to  appear  and  give  evidence,  and  to  administer  an  oath,  as  he 
should  see  convenient,  to  any  person,  for  determining  any  question  relating  to  the  value  and  lawful  currency 
of  any  such  piece  of  coin.  The  loss  arising  from  the  deficiency  and  recoinage,  and  all  other  expenses,  to  be 
provided  for  out  of  the  aids  or  supplies  granted  for  the  year  1816,  to  the  extent  of  500,000/. 

It  was  further  provided  that,  after  a  day  to  be  appointed  by  proclamation,  silver  coin  and  bullion  might 
be  brought  to  the  mint  by  any  person,  there  to  be  assayed,  reduced  to  standard,  and  coined  at  the  rate  of 
sixty -six  shillings  per  pound  troy,  of  the  standard  before  mentioned;  of  which  sixty-two  shillings  should  be 
delivered  to  the  party  bringing  in  the  bullion,  etc.  and  four  shillings  retained  for  assaying,  loss,  and  coinage ; 
and  if  any  surplus  should  remain  after  the  payment  of  the  expenses  incident  thereto,  then  it  should  be 
carried  to  and  made  part  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

The  gold  coins,  made  according  to  the  indentures  of  the  mint,  to  be  henceforth  the  sole  standard 
measure  of  value,  and  legal  tender  for  payment,  without  any  limitation  of  amount ;  and  the  silver  coins, 
from  and  after  a  day  to  be  named  by  proclamation,  to  be  a  legal  tender  to  the  limited  amount  of  forty 
shillings  only  at  any  one  time.^ 

The  weight  and  fineness  prescribed  by  the  present  indenture  with  his  majesty's  master  and  worker  of 
the  mint  in  London,  declared  to  be  and  to  remain  the  standard  of  and  for  the  lawful  gold  coin  of  the  realm, 
so  far  as  relates  to  gold  coins  of  the  denominations  at  present  in  use,  and  specified  in  the  said  indenture; 
and  in  case  any  gold  coin  of  any  other  denomination  should  hereafter  be  coined  at  the  said  mint,  under  any 
future  indenture,  then  such  gold  coin  to  hold  the  like  standard  in  fineness  as  the  gold  coins  of  the  present 
denominations,  and  to  hold  a  weight  proportionate  to  the  weight  of  the  present  gold  coins,  according  to  the 
value  for  which  such  gold  coin  or  coins  of  any  new  denomination  shall  be  declared  to  be  current.  And  it  was 
further  enacted  that  the  current  gold  coin  should  not  be  received  or  paid  for  less  than  the  value  according  to 
its  denomination,  on  pain  of  being  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and,  on  being  convicted  thereof,  of  suffering 
imprisonment  for  six  calendar  months,  and  to  find  sureties  for  good  behaviour  for  one  year,  to  be  computed 
from  the  end  of  the  said  six  months. 

For  a  second  offence  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  surety  for  good  behaviour  for  one  year  more,  to  be 
computed  from  the  end  of  the  first;  and  for  any  subsequent  offence  two  years'  imprisonment. 

The  bill  of  indictment  for  such  offences  not  to  be  traversed,  but  the  court  to  proceed  forthwith  to  trial, 
unless  good  cause  for  postponement,  to  be  allowed  by  the  court,  should  be  shewed. 

And  it  was  further  enacted,  that  on  any  prosecution  or  trial  for  offences  against  the  act,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  prove  the  gold  coin  received,  or  paid,  or  uttered  contrary  to  the  same,  to  be  the  current  gold 

'  So  much  of  the  statute  14  Geo.  1 1  I.e.  42,  as  made  silver  I  ing  to  its  value  by  weight,  and  all  acts  continuing  the  same,  to  be 
coin  a  lawful  lender  to  251.  or  a  tender  for  any  greater  sum  accord-       |       repealed  by  the  above-mentioned  proclamation. 
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coin  of  tlie  realm,  but  that  the  same  should  be  deemed  and  taken  so  to  be,  if  received,  or  paid,  or  uttered  as 
such,  until  the  contrary  thereof  should  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court. 

All  acts  respecting  silver  coins  in  force  immediately  before  the  passing  of  the  act,  not  being  expressly 
repealed  by  it,  and  not  repugnant  or  contradictory  to  its  enactments  and  provisions,  to  continue  in  full  force 
and  effect,  and  to  be  applied  and  put  in  execution  with  respect  to  the  silver  coin  to  be  coined  in  pursuance 
of  the  directions  of  the  act. 

Nothing  contained  in  the  act  to  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  affect,  alter,  or  repeal  any  act 
respecting  payments  in  bank  of  England  notes,  or  the  payment  of  revenue  in  Ireland  in  Irish  bank-tokens, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  restriction  of  payments  in  cash  by  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of 
Ireland. 1 

June  26.  An  act  was  passed  to  enable  his  majesty  to  authorize  the  exportation  of  the  machinery 
necessary  for  erecting  a  mint  in  the  United  States  of  America.- 

Sept.  21.  As  the  new  silver  money  was  not  yet  ready  for  delivery,  the  following  notice  was  issued 
from  the  lord  mayor,  in  order  to  allay,  if  possible,  the  alarm  respecting  the  defaced  coins : 

"  Take  notice. — The  bank  of  England  does  not  refuse  any  shillings  or  sixpences  on  account  of  their 
being  plain,  provided  they  are  English."^ 

In  consequence  of  this  notice  people  assembled  in  crowds  to  take  their  silver  to  the  Bank,  for  which 
they  received  bank  of  England  notes  and  tokens.  The  Bank  took  everything  not  clearly  ascertained  to  be 
foreign  currency.  The  day  passed  over  in  the  city  without  the  least  tendency  to  tumult,  although  the  Bank 
was  beset  by  crowds.  In  the  afternoon  the  following  fresh  notice  was  posted  at  the  Bank  and  Mansion- 
house. 

"  Take  notice. — All  shillings  and  sixpences  of  the  coin  of  the  realm,  whether  plain  or  not,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  exchanged  at  the  bank  of  England  as  heretofore,  till  liie  issue  of  the  new  silver  coinage,  whicii 
will  not  take  place  before  the  month  of  February  next. 

"  N.B. — Those  who  refuse  to  take  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  are  liable  to  be  prosecuted."^ 

In  the  mean  time,  a  rumour  that  the  Bank  would  not  receive  plain  shillings  and  sixpences  occasioned  a 
general  cessation  of  retail  dealing  in  Westminster;  and  the  police-office  in  Queen-square  was  thronged  with 
tradesmen  of  almost  every  description,  inquiring  of  the  magistrates  how  they  must  proceed.  One  person  said 
he  had  taken  30/.  in  plain  silver  that  morning,  and  he  could  not  get  any  other  tradesman  to  take  any  part  of  it 
from  him  in  business.  Several  pawnbrokers  said,  that  persons  who  had  small  pledges  could  not  release  them 
in  consequence  of  their  not  taking  the  silver ;  and  they  could  not  receive  a  pledge,  as  none  would  take  their 
money ;  persons  offering  the  pledges  said  they  could  not  get  food  with  it.  The  bustle  so  increased  that  the 
magistrates  began  to  fear  some  serious  result,  if  sometliing  were  not  speedily  done.  They  sent  an  officer  to 
the  Bank,  and  being  informed  by  Mr.  Hase  that  he  should  not  refuse  taking  plain  silver,  if  not  French  or 
counterfeit,  they  in  the  course  of  an  hour  issued  bills  to  that  effect,  which  greatly  appeased  the  public  mind, 
and  business  was  restored  as  usual.  Similar  complaints  were  received  at  the  other  police-offices,  and  the 
same  measure  resorted  to  in  order  to  tranquillize  the  populace.* 

Sept.  26.  The  bank  of  England  by  public  notice  extended  the  time  for  receiving  their  tokens  at  os.  6d. 
each  to  the  1st  day  of  February  following.'' 

Oct.  24.  On  this  day  a  circular  letter  was  sent  from  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury  to  the 
commissioners  of  taxes,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  their  report  (dated  the  4th  instant)  as  well  respecting 
the  extension  of  time  for  receiving  bank  dollar-tokens  by  the  receivers-general  and  collectors,  as  respecting 
the  receipt  of  other  silver  coin,  and  giving  their  opinion  that  the  receivers-general  should  receive  from  the 
collectors  of  taxes  all  the  plain  silver  coin  collected  by  them  on  account  of  taxes,  which  should,  upon  examin- 
ation, appear  in  the  judgment  of  the  receiver-general  not  to  be  base  or  counterfeit ;  and  also  all  good  bank 


Siatule  56  Geo.  III.  c.  68. 
Jd.  c.  92. 

St.  James's  Chronick,  Sept.  21—24,  1816. 
VOL.  II. 


'  Hand-bill. 

*  St.  James's  Chronicle,  Sept.  21—24,  1816. 

6  Hand-bUl. 
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dollar-tokens  wbicli  should  be  collected  by  them  before  the  1st  day  of  February  1817,  provided  they  M-ere 
paid  over  in  the  first  payment  to  be  made  by  the  collector  after  that  day.^ 

December.  The  refusal  to  take  the  plain  shillings  and  sixpences  still  being  continued  by  many  per- 
sons, it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation,  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  all  such  coins,  although 
quite  plain,  and  reduced  in  weight,  as  might  be  recognised  to  be  standard  silver,  would  be  received  in 
exchange  for  the  new  silver  coinage,  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  such  standard  shillings  and  sixpences 
were  in  circulation. 

AH  persons  were  cautioned  against  refusing  to  take  in  payment  coins  of  the  above  description,  as  they 
would  answer  the  same  at  their  peril." 

1817.  Jan.  16.  The  time  for  receiving  dollar-tokens  was  again  extended  by  the  Bank  to  the  1st  day 
of  May  in  this  year."' 

17.  On  this  day  the  following  notice  was  issued  from  the  Mint: — "  The  new  silver  coinage  being 
now  nearly  finished,  arrangements  are  making  for  enabling  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain,  to  exchange,  at  the  same  period,  the  old  for  the  new  silver  coin  of  the  realm.  This  exchange  will 
commence  on  or  before  Monday  the  3d  of  February  next ;  and  all  standard  silver  coin  of  the  realm,  however 
defaced  or  reduced  in  weight  by  use,  will  be  received  in  exchange  for  the  new  coin  by  tale,  at  its  nominal 
value.  The  public  are  requested  to  observe,  that  the  new  silver  coin  to  be  issued  from  his  majesty's  mint 
upon  this  occasion  will  be  delivered  in  exchange  to  the  holders  of  the  old  coin. 

"  It  is  therefore  strongly  recommended  that  all  silver  coin  of  the  realm,  however  defaced  or  reduced  in 
weight  by  use,  which  is  now  in  circulation,  should  continue  to  be  given  and  received  in  payments,  for  the 
very  short  period  that  will  elapse  before  the  issue  of  the  new  silver  coin.  By  this  means  no  interruption 
of  the  circulation  will  arise. 

"Note. — The  old  coin,  as  described  above,  is  received  in  payments  at  its  nominal  value,  by  all  branches 
of  the  revenue,  and  at  the  bank  of  England,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  it  is  exchanged  for  the  new 
silver  coinage."* 

Jan.  18.  A  proclamation  was  issued  (in  compliance  with  the  statute  which  was  passed  in  the  last  year, 
to  provide  for  a  new  silver  coinage,  etc.  etc.)  to  fix  the  3d  day  of  February  next  ensuing  as  the  day  from 
and  after  which,  and  from  thence  until  the  17th  day  of  the  said  month,  old  silver  coin  of  the  realm  might  be 
brought  to  the  mint,  there  to  be  exchanged  for  new  silver  coins  to  the  same  amount. ^ 

'29.    By  a  subsequent  proclamation  these  times  were  altered  to  the  13th  and  27th  of  the  same  month." 

Feb.  1.  To  further  the  exchange,  four  principal  places  were  appointed  for  the  metropolis  and  its 
vicinity — 1st,  Bank  of  England ;  2d,  South  Sea  House;  3d,  Guildhall;  4tli,  Goldsmiths'  Hall.  And  the 
following  sixteen  auxiliary  stations  were  appointed  in  aid  of  the  above  principal  stations  : — 

1.  Fisher's  Auction-room,  King-street,  Co  vent-garden. 

2.  No.  17,  Pickett-street,  near  Temple  Bar. 

3.  No.  61,  Swallow-street,  facing  Conduit-street. 

4.  No.  248,  Oxford-street,  the  corner  of  Park-street. 
.5.  No.  22,  Denmark-street,  near  St.  Giles's  Church. 

6.  No.  53,  Hatton-garden. 

7.  Astley's  Theatre,  Lambeth. 

8.  The  corner  of  Abbey-street,  near  Bermondsey  Church, 
y.  Sessions  House,  near  the  King's  Bench  Prison. 

10.  No.  33,  St.  Thomas's-street,  near  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

11.  INIathematical  Institution,  Crispin-street,  near  Spitalfields. 


I 


'  Letter  signed  C.  Arbuthnot,  Treasury  Chambers,  Oct.  24, 
1816.     St.  James's  C/ironicle,  Oct.  26—29,  181G. 

-  St.  James's  Chronicle,  Dec.  26 — 28,  1816,  wliere  it  is  staled 
to  have  issued  from  the  office  ot  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department,  but  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  as  it  is  not  dated 
from  any  place,  and  is  signed  with  the  words  **  by  autliority  "  only. 


The  date  of  Dec.  29  cannot  be  correct,  as  the  proclamation  is 
printed  in  the  newspaper  of  the  date  referred  to  above. 

'  Hand-bill. 

*  Notice  signed  W.  W.  Pole,  master  and  worker  of  his 
majesty's  mint. 

'  Proclamation.  ''  Id. 
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12.  The  Angel  and  Crown,  opposite  Whitechapel  Church. 

13.  No.  17,  Worship-street. 

14.  No.  166,  Wapping-streef,  at  the  end  of  Old  Gravel-lane. 

15.  Mr.  Luff's,  apothecary,  56,  Fox's-lane,  near  Shadwell  Church. 

16.  No.  4,  Dartmouth- street,  Westminster,  facing  Queen-street. 

In  order  to  prevent  inconvenience  or  delay  to  the  public,  the  holders  of  the  old  silver  coin  of  the  realm 
were  most  earnestly  requested,  when  the  silver  in  their  possession  amounted  to  any  considerable  sum,  to 
resort  as  much  as  possible  to  one  of  the  four  principal  stations,  where  every  accommodation  existed,  and 
ever}'  possible  facility  would  be  afforded  for  the  dispatch  of  their  business. 

Notice  was  further  given,  that  most  of  the  bankers  in  London  and  Westminster  had  promised  their 
assistance,  by  exchanging  such  sums  of  the  old  silver  coin  of  the  realm  for  the  new  coin  as  might  be  tendered 
to  them  by  their  several  friends  and  connexions.' 

It  appears  from  the  public  papers  that,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  declarations  of  government,  doubts 
were  still  entertained  that  the  plain  sixpences,  though  coins  of  the  realm,  would  not  be  taken  in  exchange 
for  the  new  silver  coins ;  and  many  persons  in  consequence  sold  their  sixpences  for  four-pence  each  to  the 
Jews.'^ 

Feb.  12.    On  this  day  a  proclamation  announced  that  the  new  silver  coinage  was  completed. 

It  began  with  stating  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  56th  year  of  the  king,  by  which  the  master  and 
worker  of  his  majesty's  mint  in  London  was  authorized  to  coin  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences, 
at  the  usual  standard  of  fineness,  and  in  weight  after  the  rate  of  sixty-six  shillings  to  the  pound  troy  :  That, 
in  virtue  of  the  powers  so  given,  a  coinage  of  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  sixpences,  had  been  completed,  and 
was  then  ready  for  delivery.  Every  such  half-crown  piece  having  for  the  obverse  impression  the  head  of 
his  majesty,  with  the  inscription  georgius  hi.  dei  gratia,  and  the  date  of  the  year,  and  for  the  reverse  the 
ensigns  armorial  of  the  Lnited  Kingdom,  contained  in  a  shield  surrounded  by  the  garter,  bearing  the  motto, 
HONi  soiT  QUI  MAL  Y  PENSE,  and  the  collar  of  the  garter,  with  the  inscription  britanxiarum  rex  fid:  def: 
with  a  newly-invented  graining  on  the  edge  of  the  piece.'  Every  such  shilling  and  sixpenny-piece  having  for 
the  obverse  impression  the  head  of  his  majesty,  with  the  inscription  georgius  hi.  d.  g.  britt.  kex,  f.  d. 
and  the  date  of  the  year;  and  for  the  reverse  the  ensigns  armorial  of  the  United  Kingdom,  contained  in  a 
shield  surrounded  by  the  garter,  etc.  etc.  as  in  the  description  of  the  half-crown,  but  without  the  collar  of 
the  order. 

And  it  was  ordained,  declared,  and  commanded  that  the  said  silver  pieces  should,  from  and  after  the 
13th  day  of  that  instant  February,  be  current  and  lawful  money  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  should  pass  and  be  received  as  current  and  lawful  money  of  the  said  kingdom ;  the  half-crowns  as  of  the 
value  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  the  shillings  and  sixpences  according  to  their  respective  denomina- 
tions, in  all  payments  and  transactions  of  money.  The  proclamation  further  declared  the  aforesaid  23d  of 
February  as  the  day  from  and  after  which  so  much  of  the  act  of  the  14t;h  of  the  king,  entitled  an  act  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  light  silver  coin,  and  to  restrain  the  tender  thereof  beyond  a  certain  sum,  as  provided 
that  a  tender  in  silver  coin  of  the  realm  should  be  legal  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  pounds,  or  a  tender  for 
any  greater  sum  according  to  its  value  by  weight,  and  also  so  much  of  any  act  or  acts  whereby  the  last 
recited  act  was  continued,  revived,  or  made  perpetual,  should  be  repealed;  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  the 
56th  of  the  king,  above  recited,  the  said  13th  day  of  February  was  declared  to  be  the  day  from  and  after 
which  no  tender  of  payment  of  money  made  in  the  silver  coin  of  the  realm  of  any  sum  exceeding  forty  shill- 
ings, at  any  one  time,  should  be  allowed  to  be  a  legal  tender  within  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  either  by  tale  or  weight,  of  such  silver  coin  or  otherwise  howsoever.^ 

March  I.    On  the  1st  of  March,  so  much  of  the  above  proclamation  as  relates  to  the  description  of  the 

'  Notice  from  the  master  of  tlie  mint.  i      and  ttie  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter  was  omitted.     These 
'  Si.  James's  Chronicle,  Feb.  1 — 4,  1817.  altered  coins  were  strueli  and  issued  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  privy 

'  The  die  of  the  lialf-crown  was  changed  soon  after  the  issue  council, 

of  those  pieces  which  are  here  described.     The  bust  was  ditTcrent,  '  *  Proclamation. 
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coins,  and  the  authorizing  of  their  currency,  was  repeated,  with  these  variations  only,  that  part  of  the  coins 
was  said  to  have  been  delivered,  and  the  remainder  ready  for  delivery,  and  the  time  at  which  they  were 
declared  to  be  current  was  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  proclamation.' 

On  the  same  day  another  proclamation  was  issued,  to  forbid  the  currency  of  any  old  silver  coins  current 
before  the  passing  of  the  act  of  the  56th  of  the  king;  and  to  order  that  the  directions  in  that  act  respecting 
the  cutting,  etc.  of  such  pieces  as  should  be  of  less  value  than  the  denominations  thereof  respectively  im- 
ported ;  but  for  the  ease  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  to  prevent  their  sustaining  any  loss  or  inconvenience 
on  account  of  the  currency  of  the  old  silver  coin  being  prohibited,  the  officers  of  the  mint  were  authorized 
and  commanded  to  receive  by  tale,  for  the  space  of  three  months  after  the  date  of  the  proclamation,  such 
old  silver  coin  as  should  be  of  or  above  the  following  several  weights : — 

dwt.    gr. 
Sbillings  of  or  above      -----       3     15  troy. 
Sixpences     -         -         -         -         -         -         -119 


dwt.    gr. 
Crown-pieces  of  or  above         -         -         -     18       4  troy. 
Half-crown 9       2 


and  to  deliver  to  all  persons  bringing  in  the  same,  new  silver  coins  equal  to  their  amount,  according  to  their 
respective  denominations." 

March  20.  Notice  was  given  by  the  bank  of  England,  that,  according  to  their  previous  notice,  dated 
upon  the  16th  of  January,  all  dollar-tokens  would  be  received  at  the  rate  of  5s.  6d.  each,  until  the  1st  day 
of  May  next  ensuing,  and  that  no  further  time  would  be  given.^ 

April  26.  An  order  of  council  was  made  for  striking  a  new  half-crown  piece,  differing  from  the  former 
in  the  bust,  and  in  the  omission  of  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  These  altered  coins  were  not  made 
current  by  proclamation. 

May  10.  The  silence  of  this  notice  with  respect  to  the  determination  of  the  Bank  as  to  the  receipt  of 
the  dollar-tokens  in  future  at  the  value  of  5s.  for  which  they  were  originally  issued,  having  occasioned  doubts 
upon  the  subject,  a  letter  was  printed  in  some  of  the  public  newspapers  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Hase,  the  chief 
cashier,  declaring  that  they  would  be  received  at  the  rate  of  5s.  each ;  but  at  the  same  time  apprising  the 
public  that  every  person  was  at  liberty  to  decline  taking  them  in  payment.* 

July  27.  The  private  tokens  of  copper  or  mixed  metal  were  now  circulated  in  such  quantities  as  to 
attract  the  notice  of  government;  and  accordingly  an  act  was  passed  to  forbid  the  making  of  such  in  future, 
under  the  penalty  of  any  sum  not  less  than  one  pound,  nor  more  than  five,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justice  or 
justices  of  the  peace  who  should  hear  and  determine  such  offence. 

And  it  was  further  enacted  that,  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January  1818,  such  tokens  should  no 
lono-er  pass  or  circulate  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every  piece  not  less  than  two  shillings,  nor  more  than  ten, 
at  the  discretion,  etc.  etc.  as  before,  whether  the  person  so  passing  or  circulating  them  should  be  or  have 
been  concerned  in  the  original  issuing  or  circulating  of  any  such  token,  or  only  the  bearer  or  holder  thereof 
for  the  time  being.  But  nothing  in  the  act  was  to  prevent  any  person  from  presenting  such  token  for  pay- 
ment to  the  original  issuer  thereof,  or  to  discharge  such  original  issuer  from  his  liability  to  pay  the  same. 
And  the  act  was  not  to  be  construed  as  affecting  any  tokens  which  had  been  or  might  be  issued  by  the  bank 
of  England. 

And  whereas  such  tokens,  bearing  the  superscription  Sheffield  Penny  Token,  had  been  issued,  from  time 
to  time,  during  the  years  1812,  13,  14,  and  15,  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  township  of  Sheffield  in 
the  county  of  York,  the  immediate  suppression  of  which  would  be  attended  with  great  loss  to  the  said  town- 
ship, and  to  the  holders  of  such  tokens,  being  for  the  most  part  labourers  and  mechanics,  as  well  as  with 
great  inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  township,  and  the  neighbourhood  thereof;  it  was  therefore 
further  enacted,  that  in  case  any  such  Sheffield  tokens,  as  had  been  issued  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of 
that  township  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act,  should,  after  the  25th  day  of  March  1823,  and  previous  to 
the  25th  day  of  September  in  the  same  year,  be  presented  to  the  said  overseers  for  the  time  being,  or  their 
agent,  at  the  workhouse  of  the  said  township,  the  said  overseers  should  receive  such  tokens,  paying  to  the 

'  Proclamation.  I  ^  Hand-bill. 

3  lU.  I  *  Si.  James's  Chronick,  May  20— i-^,  1817. 
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holder  thereof  one  penny  of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  for  each  of  them.  In  case  of  their  refusal  so  to 
do,  one  justice  of  the  peace  to  have  power,  upon  complaint,  to  summon  the  overseers,  and  (should  he  see 
just  cause)  to  order  them  to  receive  such  tokens,  and  to  pay  one  penny  for  the  same,  with  all  costs  and 
charges.  Provided  always,  that  it  should  and  might  be  lawful  for  the  said  overseers  to  pay  such  penny, 
but  not  the  costs  and  charges,  out  of  any  money  received  by  them  for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor 
of  the  said  township. 

The  overseers  to  have  power,  should  they  deem  it  advisable,  to  call  in  any  amount  of  such  tokens  at 
any  time  previous  to  the  said  SSth  day  of  March  1823,  paying  for  each  one  penny,  as  aforesaid. 

The  like  provision  was  made  for  tokens  bearing  the  superscription  Birmingham  One  Penny,  which  had 
been  issued  from  time  to  time  during  the  years  1811,  12,  1.3,  14,  and  15;  but  the  time  for  bringing  them 
in  was  limited  to  any  time  previous  to  the  25th  day  of  March  1820,  after  which  they  were  not  to  be  passed 
and  circulated. 

Nothing  in  the  act  to  extend,  .or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  any  copper  monies  of  the  realm  at  that 
time  current,  or  hereafter  to  be  current,  by  virtue  of  any  proclamation  that  had  been  or  might  be  issued  by 
his  majesty.! 

June  29.  The  Gazette  of  this  day  contained  a  proclamation  ordering  a  change  of  the  royal  armorial 
bearings,  in  consequence  of  the  substitution  of  the  title  of  king  for  that  of  elector  of  Hanover,  by  which  the 
royal  Hanoverian  crown  was  ordered  to  be  placed  over  the  escutcheon  of  pretence,  instead  of  the  electoral 
bonnet;  but  all  gold,  silver,  and  copper  monies,  and  all  dies,  marks,  and  stamps  were  left  with  their  former 
validity." 

July  1.  A  new  gold  coin  was  made  current  by  proclamation  upon  this  day.  It  was  thus  described  : 
each  piece  to  be  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings,  and  of  the  weight  of  five  pennyweights  three  grains  ^VoV? 
troy  weight  of  standard  gold,  according  to  the  weights  approved  of  and  confirmed  in  council  by  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  Regent,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his  majesty,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  made  in  the 
14tli  year  of  the  king,  entitled,  an  act  for  regulating  and  ascertaining  the  weights  to  be  made  use  of  in 
weighing  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  this  kingdom.  Every  such  piece  of  gold  money  to  have  for  the  obverse 
impression  the  head  of  his  majesty,  with  the  inscription  geoegius  hi.  d.  g.  britanniar.  rex.  f.  d.  and  the 
date  of  the  year ;  and  for  the  reverse  the  image  of  St.  George  armed,  sitting  on  horseback,  encountering 
the  dragon  with  a  spear,  the  said  device  being  placed  within  the  ennobled  garter,  bearing  the  motto  honi 
soiT  QUI  MAL  V  PENSE,  with  a  newly  invented  graining  on  the  edge  of  the  piece.  The  said  pieces  of  gold 
to  be  current  and  lawful  money  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  be  called  a  sovereign 
or  twenty-shillings  piece,  and  to  pass  and  be  received  as  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings  of  lawful  money  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  all  payments  whatsoever.' 

This  was  accompanied  by  another  proclamation,  of  the  same  date,  for  regulating  the  weight  at  which 
the  gold  coins  of  the  realm  should  be  current.  It  stated  that  great  quantities  of  the  gold  coin  of  the  realm, 
deficient  in  weight,  were  in  circulation,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  proclamations  issued  on  the  12th  of  April 
1776,  and  the  21st  of  September  1787,  and  to  the  directions  given  in  the  acts  of  parliament  still  in  force 
with  respect  to  the  cutting,  breaking,  or  defacing  of  such  pieces  as  should  be  found  to  be  of  less  weight  than 
those  declared  and  allowed  by  his  majesty's  said  proclamation  to  be  current  and  pass  in  payment ;  and  then 
declared  and  commanded,  in  conformity  with  the  said  proclamations,  that  all 

dwt.  gr. 
Seven-shilling  pieces  more  deficient  in  weight  than     1       IS 
Sovereigns  -------5         2f 

should  not  be  allowed  to  be  current  or  pass  in  any  payment  whatsoever.  And  all  officers,  collectors,  and 
receivers  of  his  majesty's  revenue  were  commanded  to  conform  strictly  to  the  orders  thereby  given,  and  to 
the  directions  and  regulations  enacted  and  established  in  the  several  acts  of  parliament  in  force  respecting 
the  cutting,  etc.  such  of  the  gold  coin  as  should  be  found  deficient  in  weight. 

'  Statute  67  Geo.  III.  c.  46.  |  »  Pioclamation.  |  'Id. 
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All  guineas,  etc.  etc.  of  tlie  weights  above  described,  were  ordered  to  pass  and  be  received  as  current 
and  lawful  money  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  all  payments  whatsoever.* 

July  7.  By  a  statute  of  this  date  it  was  enacted  that,  upon  the  termination  of  the  present  existing 
interest,  the  following  alterations  should  take  place  in  the  offices  of  the  mint,  viz.  :  That  the  office  of  warden 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  duties  performed  in  future  by  the  master  and  worker,  or  his  deputy,  without 
any  additional  salary. 

That  the  comptroller  should  not  in  future  appoint  a  deputy,  but  that  the  office  should  be  executed  in 
person. 

That  no  salary  should  be  granted  hereafter  to  the  stamper  of  money  weights,  and  that  the  fees,  granted 
by  statute  15  G.  III.  c.  30,  only  should  be  taken. 

That  the  office  of  governor  of  the  mint  in  Scotland  should  be  held  by  the  master  of  the  mint  in  England, 
without  any  special  appointment  for  that  purpose,  and  without  any  salary,  fee,  or  emolument  in  respect 
thereof,  and  that  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the  mint  in  Scotland  should  be  sold,  and  the  clear  proceeds 
be  paid  to  the  receiver-general  in  Scotland,  to  be  accounted  for  by  him  in  the  same  manner  M'ith  any  other 
public  monies." 

July  1 1.  The  issue  of  the  new  silver  coins  being  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose  which  it  was 
intended  to  answer,  an  act  was  passed  upon  this  day,  which  declared  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
continue  the  dollars  and  tokens  of  the  bank  of  England^  in  circulation,  and  ordering  that  they  should  not  be 
paid  or  received  after  the  25th  day  of  March  1818,  on  penalty  of  paying  for  every  such  dollar,  etc.  uttered, 
offered,  or  tendered  in  payment,  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  nor  less  than  forty  shillings,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  who  should  hear  and  determine  such  offence.  But  nothing 
in  the  act  to  prevent  the  said  tokens,  etc.  from  being  presented  to  the  bank  of  England  for  payment  until 
the  25tli  of  March  1820;  or  to  restrain  or  prevent  any  person  from  selling  them  as  old  silver,  at  the  current 
price,  and  without  regard  to  the  nominal  or  current  value  at  which  they  were  circulated. 

All  actions  or  suits  to  be  commenced  within  three  calendar  months  next  after  the  fact  committed.* 

July  17.  In  consequence  of  this  act,  notice  was  given  by  the  bank  of  England,  that  from  and  after  the 
1st  day  of  August  all  the  tokens,  etc.  would  be  exchanged  at  the  Bank  either  for  gold  or  silver,  current  coin 
of  the  realm,  or  for  the  notes  of  the  said  governor  and  company,  at  the  option  of  the  holder.^ 

July  22.     This  notice  was  renewed. 

October  10.     The  half-sovereigns  were  made  current  upon  this  day  by  proclamation. 

Their  weight  was  declared  to  be  two  pennyweights  thirteen  grains  TiVcjn  troy  weight  of  standard  gold, 
and  the  impress  upon  them  was  thus  described : — The  obverse  impression  the  head  of  his  majesty,  with  the 
inscription  georgius  hi.  dei  gratia,  and  the  date  of  the  year;  the  reverse  the  ensigns  armorial  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  contained  in  a  shield,  with  the  inscription  britanniarum  rex:  fid:  def  :  with  a  new  invented 
graining  on  the  edge  of  the  piece. 

Every  such  piece,  not  weighing  less  than  two  pennyweights  thirteen  and  a  quarter  grains,  to  pass  and 
be  received  as  of  the  value  of  ten  shillings  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  all  payments 
whatsoever.'^ 

December  3.  The  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England  repeated  the  notice  of  the  22d  of 
July  respecting  the  tokens,  etc.  issued  by  them." 

5.  It  was  at  last  determined  to  call  in  and  recoin  all  the  copper  halfpennies  and  farthings,  coined  at 
his  majesty's  mint,  and  current  by  virtue  of  any  proclamation  prior  to  the  26th  day  of  July  1797. 


'   Proclamation. 

«  Statute  57  Geo.  III.  c.  67. 

^  From  an  account  which  was  delivered  in  by  the  Bank  on  the 
13th  of  June  1816,  it  appears  that  from  the  year  1804  to  1815, 
both  inclusive,  tlie  Bank  liad  issued  in  dollars  at  5s,  and  5s.  6rf. 
each,  in  tokens  for  3s.  and  Is.  6(i.  to  the  amount  of  4.457,649^ 
45.  6rf. ;  and  that  the  receipt  of  Bank  dollars  and  tokens  in  1816 
had  exceeded  the  issue  by  105,859/.  3s.  Crf.     This  excess  must,  I 


presume,  have  occurred  upon  calling  in  the  dollars  at  4s.  9d.  each, 
which  were  marked  with  the  goldsmiths'  stamp  in  1797,  and  re- 
called after  the  striking  of  dollars  by  Bolton  in  1804.  Of  these 
four-and-ninepenny  pieces  2,3:25,099  were  issued,  amounting  to 
552,21U.  Os.  Sd.     [From  the  same  account.] 

*  Statutes?  Geo.  III.  c.  113. 

^  Notice  in  the  public  papers. 

^  Proclamation.  '  Notice  in  the  public  papers. 
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It  was  therefore  commanded  by  proclamation,  that  no  copper  monies  (except  such  as  were  then  current 
by  virtue  of  his  majesty's  proclamation  bearing  date  the  ^Gth  of  July  1797,  or  by  any  proclamation  subse- 
quent thereto)  should  be  allowed  to  pass,  in  any  payment  whatsoever,  within  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  And  all  persons  holding  any  of  the  copper  monies  of  the  realm,  current  by  virtue  of 
any  proclamation  prior  to  the  said  •26th  day  of  July  1797,  who  should,  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  the 
month  in  which  the  proclamation  was  issued,  bring  the  same  to  the  officers  of  his  majesty's  mint,  in  bags 
containing  fifty-six  pounds  avoirdupois  each,  and  in  quantities  not  less  than  three  of  such  bags,  and  in  tale 
not  exceeding  fift3'-five  pieces  to  the  pound,  or  3080  pieces  to  each  bag  of  fifty-six  pounds,  should  thereupon 
receive  for  every  such  bag  6 1.  Qs.  4d.  For  every  bag  averaging  fifty-four  pieces  to  the  pound,  6/.  6s. ;  and 
for  every  bag  averaging  fifty-three  pieces,  61.  3s.  8d. ;  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  less  average  number 
of  pieces  to  the  pound.' 

1818.  February  12.  On  this  day  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England  repeated  their 
notice  of  the  2'2d  of  July  1817,  respecting  their  tokens,  etc. ;'-  and  the  same  was  sent  to  all  the  postmasters, 
with  directions  to  put  it  up  in  some  public  part  of  their  respective  towns.^ 

^larch  12.  In  order  to  supply  the  place  of  these  tokens,  etc.  when  they  should  be  taken  out  of  circu- 
lation, the  court  of  directors  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England  gave  notice,  by  public 
advertisement,  upon  the  12th  of  March,  that  from  and  after  the  19th  day  of  that  month,  they  would  be  ready 
to  issue  to  each  of  the  bankers  in  London  current  silver  coin  of  the  realm,  to  the  amount  of  20,000?.,  in 
exchange  for  bank-notes,  provided  application  should  be  made  for  the  same  before  the  3th  day  of  July.^ 

19.  On  this  day  an  act  was  passed  to  amend  that  of  the  57th  of  the  king,  chapter  1  I3th.  It  extended 
the  time  for  the  circulation  of  bank-dollars,  etc.,  from  the  25th  of  March  (to  which  it  had  been  limited  by 
the  former  act)  to  the  5th  day  of  Jul}'  in  this  year. 

And  it  further  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  said  5th  day  of  July,  until  and  upon  the  5th  day  of 
April  1819,5  it  should  and  might  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  utter,  etc.  such  dollars,  etc.  in  payment  of  any 
taxes,  etc.  or  of  any  postage,  or  in  the  purchase  of  any  stamped  paper,  or  in  payment  of  any  rent,  or  of  any 
parochial  or  other  public  rate,  or  in  payment  to  any  banker,  or  any  common  carrier,  or  to  any  other  person 
or  person  whomsoever,  for  the  purpose  of  such  dollars,  etc.  being  transmitted  to  the  bank  of  England;  and 
that  any  persons  who  should,  during  the  said  periods,  respectively  offer,  utter,  or  tender  in  payment,  any 
such  dollars,  etc.  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  should  not  be  liable  to  any  penalty  under  the  act  of 
the  57th  of  the  king,  which  was  to  remain  in  full  force,  except  only  so  far  as  it  was  altered  by  the  express 
words  of  the  act  now  made. 

And  further  it  was  enacted,  that  the  act  now  made  might  be  amended,  altered  or  repealed  by  any  act 
or  acts  which  might  be  passed  in  the  present  session  of  parliament.'' 

June  1.  According  to  an  account  of  this  date,  delivered  in  to  the  house  of  commons,  there  had  been 
coined  to  that  day  inclusive, 


P  ,j  f  Sovereisns,  5,406,517. 
^°'\Half ditto,   3,103,474. 


Issued  to  the  Bank  in  1S17  |?'^«*'2o?f 


'    Proclamation. 

^  Notice  from  the  Bank  of  England. 

'  Notice  from  tlie  General  Post-office. 

*  Notice  in  the  public  papers.  This  was  repeated  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  the  17ih  of  March,  in  a  notice  given  by  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  corainoris,  in  pursuance  of  the  several  acts 
made  for  the  continuance  of  tlie  restriction  on  payments  of  cash  by 
the  Bank. 

^  By  the  former  act  this  period  extended  to  2olh  March  18'20. 

°  Slat.  58  Geo.  III.  c.  14. 

In  the  bill,  as  originally  framed,  there  was  a  clause  to  prevent 
those  who  sliould  receive  such  dollars,  etc.  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  the  act,  from  uttering,  etc.  any  such  dollars,  etc.  to  any 
person  or  persons   whatever,    except   to  such  receiver,   or  other 


person  or  persons  to  whom  the  person  or  persons  receiving  any 
such  dollars,  etc.  should  be  by  law  bound  to  account  and  to  pay 
the  same,  or  to  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, or  to  some  banker,  or  other  person,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
being  transmitted  directly  to  the  bank  of  England. 

This  restraint  was,  however,  I  presume,  thought  to  be  unneces- 
sary, and  therefore  the  clause  was  rejected.  Tlie  alteration  of  the 
time  for  the  final  ceasing  of  the  circulation  of  these  pieces,  was 
with  great  propriety  announced  to  the  public  by  a  notice  fixed  up 
in  all  the  post-offices,  by  authority. 

The  total  quantity  of  the  bank-tokens  of  both  sizes  was  in 
weight  911,6711b.  4oz.  I  dwt.  20  gr.,  making  in  value  3,469,973/. 
18s.  9d.  Or'  this  sum  about  500,000/.  were  struck  with  the  first 
dies. 
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Of  these  there  had  been  issued  from  the  Bank, 

Sovereigns,  2,848,067^.                                       I                „.,       /Number  of  shillings,    50,490,000. 
Half  ditto,       646,942/.  10s.  |  silver. <^ sixpences,  30,436,560.' 

The  number  of  half-crowns  is  not  specified  in  this  return ;  but  in  a  former  account  of  the  silver  coinage 
durino-  the  year  1817,  which  was  presented  on  the  15th  of  April  in  this  year,  it  appears  that  there  had  then 
been  coined  in  those  pieces,  1,125,630/. 

July  27.  On  this  day  was  a  trial  of  the  pix,  when  silver  coins  to  the  amount  of  1,567,962/.,  and  gold 
coins  of  the  value  of  6,434,032/.  10s.,  were  tried,  and  the  following  verdict  returned  by  the  jury: — 


Silver  coins,  in  fineness standard. 

lb.     oz.  dwt.  gr. 

in  weight  ....  lack     0       1       6     22 

within  remedy     0       7       8       4 


Gold  coins,  in  fineness standard. 

Ih.     oz.  dwt.  gr. 

in  weight     .     .     .       lack      0       0       5     14 

within  remedy      0       4       0     18 


The  existing  laws  being  found  insufficient  to  prevent  the  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  from  being 
taken  out  of  currency,  and  either  destroyed  or  exported,  the  Bank  was  under  tlie  necessity  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  issue  of  those  coins  about  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  and  to  substitute  guineas  and  silver  coins  in 
their  stead.^ 

October.  In  this  month  the  first  crown  pieces  ever  made  current  during  this  reign  were  issued 
from  the  Bank.^ 

Four  hundred  of  these  pieces  were  delivered  to  each  of  the  bankers  in  London,  with  the  following- 
very  singular  caution,  from  which  it  should  seem  that  the  mint  considered  them  rather  as  medals  to  be  placed 
in  cabinets  than  as  coins  for  regular  currency: — "The  bag  contains  ten  paper  parcels,  each  parcel  holding 
forty  pieces,  making  the  whole  contents  of  the  bag  four  hundred  crowns,  or  100/.  value.  It  being  desirable 
in  the  first  issues  of  the  new  crowns,  that  the  pieces  should  come  into  the  hands  of  the  public  as  perfect  as 
possible,  it  is  recommended  to  the  bankers,  in  the  distribution  of  them,  that  they  should  use  precautions  to 
prevent  the  impression  being  injured,  as  much  as  possible."* 

The  style  which  was  used  upon  the  coins  in  this  reign  varied  from  that  of  the  two  preceding  monarchs 
only  in  the  number,  until  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  when  it  was  altered  to  georgius  in.  dei 
GRATIA  BRiTANNiARUM  REX  FiDEi  DEFENSOR,  upou  the  gold  and  silver  coins ;  whilst  the  copper  money 
retained  the  usual  legend  of  georgius  hi.  d.  g.  rex  on  the  obverse,  with  Britannia  or  hibernia  on  the 
reverse,  according  to  the  kingdom  for  whose  use  it  was  intended.  The  crown  piece  has  on  the  edge,  in 
raised  letters,  decus  et  tutamen  a.  r.  lviii.  Instead  of  these  barbarous  numerals  the  words  quinquagesimo 
octavo  surely  ought  to  have  been  adopted. 

It  is  true  that  the  Roman  numerals  were  used  when  this  inscription  first  appeared  upon  the  two  larger 
pieces  in  the  15th  year  of  Charles  II.,  but  the  date  was  given  in  words  at  length  in  his  28th  year,  and  the 
same  has  been  continued  without  variation  until  the  present  time. — See  Fo/kes'  Table,  p.  108. 

The  coins  which  were  struck  in  gold  were  the  guinea,  half,  and  quarter  guinea,*  and  the  seven  shill- 
ings piece,  the  sovereign  and  half-sovereign.  In  silver,  the  crown,  half-crown,  shilling,  sixpence,  fourpence, 
threepence,  twopence,  and  penny ;  iu  copper,  the  twopence,  penny,  halfpenny,  and  farthing.^ 

'  According  to  an  account  delivered  in  upon  the  lOlh  of 
February  1818,  there  were  coined  from  old  silver  coins  l,516,038i 
Zi.  id.,  and  about  half  a  million  remained  to  be  coined. 

»  St.  James's  Chronicle,  July  28—30,  1818.  The  same  paper 
stated  the  price  of  standard  foreign  gold  in  bars  to  be  4/.  Is.  6d. 
per  ounce;  wliich  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  sovereigns. 

^   A  representation  of  them  is  given  in  Supp.  Part  2.  pi.  xiv. 

<  St.  James's  Chronicle,  Ocl.  17—20,  1818.  This  recom- 
mendiition  was  conveyed  to  the  different  banking  houses  through 
the  medium  of  the  bank  of  England. 

^  Tliese  were  found  to  be  so  troublesome  and  apt  to  be  lost. 


that  tliey  were  stopped  as  they  came  into  the  bank  of  England,* 
and  thus  silently  annihilated. 

^  Those  in  italics  do  not  appear  before  in  the  English  series, 
for  though  the  name  of  tlie  sovereign  is  familiar  to  the  English 
numismatist,  yet  it  calls  to  bis  recollection  a  coin  perfectly  dis- 
similar to  the  modern  sovereign. 

With  the  vanity  of  an  author,  who,  having  convinced  himself  on 
a  particular  point,  thinks  that  all  mankind  must  of  necessity  have 

•  It  is  computed  that  the  whole  cash  of  the  kingdoms  passes 
through  the  Bank  once  in  three  years.  IPinkerton's  Essay  on 
Medals,  vol.  ii.  77.] 
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The  mints  used  in  this  reign  were  the  Tower,  Soho,  and  those  in  the  German  dominions. 


CONCLUSION. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  historical  detail,  it  is  evident,  that  a  fundamental  error  has  pervaded 
the  system  of  coinage  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  times,  and  has  vitiated  every  proceeding  under 
it ;  I  mean  the  mistaken  notion,  that  pains  and  penalties  can  be  devised  more  powerful  in  their  eflect  than 
the  temptations  of  avarice. 

Hence  arose  the  making,  originally,  the  coins  of  equal  value  in  weight  and  in  tale;  which  afforded 
such  an  opportunity  of  gain  by  uttering  light  imitations  of  them. 

Hence,  the  cruel  punishments  enacted  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  laws,  against  counter- 
feiters. 

Hence,  divers  absurd  and  ineffectual  statutes;  such  as  those  which  prohibited  the  exportation  of  money, 
enforced  the  importation  of  bullion,  regulated  its  value  by  the  price  given  in  the  mint,  confined  the  purchase 
of  it  to  the  king's  officers  there,  and  forbade  the  exchange  of  coins  for  profit,  by  any  but  the  king's 
exchangers. 

All  these  are  strong  indications  of  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  trade,  and  will  be  found,  by  reference 
to  the  Annals,  to  have  been  totally  inadequate  for  the  purposes  intended. 

Very  few  of  these  mistakes  have  been  corrected  in  modern  times,  but  innumerable  others  have  been 
added  to  them;   the  principal  of  which  I  shall  enumerate. 

First,  the  giving  up  the  seignorage  by  king  Charles  H.,  in  consequence  of  which  the  public  was 
burthened  with  the  expense  of  coinage. 

The  effect  which  was  intended  to  be  produced  by  this  measure,  was  probably  a  constant  supply  of 
money.  But  the  actual  effect  has  been  a  redundancy  of  those  coins  only  which  afforded  a  profit  upon 
coinage,  without  much  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  public. 

Secondlj',  the  allowing  coins  of  the  same  denomination,  and  current  value,  but  of  different  weight,  to 
circulate  at  the  same  time. 

This  was  done  in  some  small  degree  when  Charles  II.  first  issued  his  copper  halfpennies,  but  has  been 
of  late  carried  to  a  ruinous  extent,  especially  in  the  copper  coinage;  where  Boultoii's  pieces,  and  the  Tower 
halfpennies  (not  more  than  half  their  weight),  have  been  permitted  to  run  together.^  The  last  diminished 
coinage  which  was  issued  from  Soho,  added  to  this  absurdity,  an  impression  similar  to  that  of  the  heavier 
coins  from  the  same  mint. 

Thirdly,  the  weighing  of  coins,  which  is  an  absolute  departure  from  the  first  principles  of  coinage ;  for 
the  stamping  of  money  was  originally  devised  in  order  to  prevent  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  assaying. 

Fourthly,  the  continuing  the  coins  at  the  same  weight,  notwithstanding  the  variations  in  the  price  of 
bullion.     This  practice  received  an  imfortunate  confirmation  at  the  great  re-coinage  in  the  reign  of  king 

formed  the  same  opinion,  I  thus  concluded  the  former  edition  of  I  hitherto  preserved  fjoni  the  melting-pot,  wliilst  tlie  coarseness  of 
this  work,  which  was  brought  down  only  to  the  end  of  the  year  its  workmanship  afforded  such  facility  to  imitation  that  the  real 

1810: —  I       coins  and  the  counterfeits,  were  ready  for  delivery  almost  at  the 
"  These  Annals  have  at  length  reached  the  period  fixed  for  their  same  instant. 


termination  ;  and  it  is  a  period  of  peculiar  interest,  as  it  is  now 
allowed,  I  believe,  on  all  hands,  that  the  principles  on  which  the 
coinage  has  hitherto  been  conducted  can  be  acted  upon  no  longer, 
and  that  a  new  system  must  be  adopted." 

But  the  coinages  of  1816  and  1817  have  since  taught  me  that 
experience  and  conviction  are  not  inseparable  companions. 

Those  coinages,  however,  have  in  my  eyes  merit  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  Had  they  been  formed  fur  the  express  purpose  of  support- 
ing my  theory,  they  could  hardly  have  done  it  more  effectually 
than  they  have  done,  by  following  it  in  one  instance  and  by  aban- 
doning it  in  others. 

The  silver  coinage  has,   by  a  diminution  of  the  weight,  been  pennies,  etc.  in  1817. 

VOL.  II.  S 


By  ttie  sudden  disappearance  of  the  sovereigns,  upon  a  rise  in 
the  value  of  bullion,  and  the  stop  which  is  now  put  to  t!ie  issue  of 
them  for  the  present,  my  opinion,  that  so  long  as  coin  and  bullion 
are  made  of  equal  value,  it  will  be  impossible  to  retain  the  former, 
in  circulation,  has  been  unfortunately  corroborated. 

Whether  this  recent  experience  will  produce  conviction  more 
readily  than  the  accumulation  of  facts  deduced  from  ancient  times, 
has  been  able  to  do,  1  dare  not  presume  to  determine. 

Fast  transactions  lead  me  to  fear  that  the  case  is  hopeless,  until 
absolute  necessity  shall  enforce  the  alteration. 

*  This    error   was  reformed  by  calling  in   the  Tower    half- 
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William  III.,  when  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Locke,  in  defiance  of  facts,  from  which  he 
might  have  learned  to  expect  that  disappearance  of  the  coins  which  took  place  in  a  very  few  years  from  the 
time  when  they  were  formed  according  to  his  plan. 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  presumed,  that  such  an  instance  of  the  sudden  destruction  of  a  coinage 
so  conducted  would  have  produced  conviction  that  the  principle  was  erroneous ;  but  the  theory  appears  to 
have  been  rather  confirmed  than  weakened  by  it ;  and  it  is  even  now  acted  upon  with  respect  to  the  most 
important  part  of  the  coinage,  whilst  it  is  abandoned  in  that  where  its  adoption  would  be  of  comparatively 
trivial  consequence. 

The  effect  is,  that  nearly  all  the  gold  coins  have  been  melted  down,  and  will  be  again  melted  upon 
every  issue  of  them,  notwithstanding  any  pains  and  penalties  which  may  be  enacted. 

Fifthly,  the  barbarous  workmanship  of  the  coins.' 

If  it  were  intended  to  tempt  the  unwary  to  commit  the  crime  of  counterfeiting,  a  more  effectual  mode 
could  not  have  been  devised,  than  that  of  making  the  workmanship  of  the  money  rude,  and  consequently 
easy  of  imitation. 

The  effect  of  this  is,  that  almost  every  worker  of  iron  can  sink  a  die  to  imitate  the  present  coinage. 

Sixthly,  inattention  to  the  proportionate  value  of  gold  and  silver,  in  determining  the  weight  of  the 
respective  coins. 

In  consequence  of  this  error,  that  metal  which  is  overvalued,  buys  up  and  consumes  the  other. 

Lastly,  the  alteration  in  the  mode  of  trial  of  the  pix,  from  a  period  of  three  months  to  one  of  an 
uncertain  length,  sometimes  of  considerable  extent ;  so  that  several  millions  of  money  have  been  put  into 
circulation  without  a  previous  trial  by  a  jury. 

All  these  are  in  my  judgment,  deviations  from  the  true  principles  of  coinage.  The  following  sugges- 
tions may  possibly  facilitate  our  return  into  the  right  path. 

The  theory  of  coinage  must  be  simplified,  by  casting  out  of  it  the  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
our  money  will  be  received  by  the  neighbouring  nations.-  For  they  will  take  it  only  as  bullion,  and  if  the 
balance  of  trade  be  against  us,  and  must  be  made  good  by  gold  and  silver,  it  is  most  expedient  that  it  should 
be  done  by  the  plain  metal,  which  will  cost  nothing  in  the  coinage. 

The  theory,  thus  simplified,  will  regard  only  the  convenience  of  the  subjects  of  that  monarch  by  whom 
the  money  is  struck;  and  therefore,  in  our  case  the  sole  consideration  will  be,  whether  we  will  receive  the 
coins  at  such  a  weight  as  the  highest  price  which  bullion  has  ever  attained  will  allow,  or  whether  we  will 
be  contented  with  a  scarcity  of  gold,  with  adulterated  silver  and  copper,  and  the  miserable  expedient  of 
filling  up  the  void,  either  with  tokens  or  with  paper  money  of  any  man's  issuing,  who  can  find  credit 
suflBcient  to  force  it  into  currency.^ 

If  we  are,  as  unquestionably  we  with  justice  may  be,  dissatisfied  with  that  compound  medium  which  is 
now  in  circulation,  the  remedy  seems  to  be  of  no  difficult  attainment. 

Let  the  weight  of  the  coins  be  so  reduced  as  to  prevent  their  being  affected  by  variations  in  the  price 
of  bullion  ;*  and  let  the  workmanship  of  them  be  of  the  most  exquisite  kind  tliat  the  artists  of  this  country 
can  effect.*  By  these  means,  the  destruction  of  the  money  b)^  melting  will  be  prevented,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  counterfeiting  will  be  confined  to  workmen  of  the  highest  order,  who  will  rarely  be  tempted  to 
fraud  by  the  pressure  of  want.i^ 


'  I  have  inserted  this  amongst  the  errors  of  modern  times, 
because  it  cannot  now  be  pleaded,  as  it  might  have  been  by  our 
ancestors,  that  artists  more  skilful  are  not  to  be  procured. 


coin  of  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  the  extrinsic  value  of 
doubloons  and  Portugal  gold  is  above  two  per  cent.  [A.  A. 
Goldsmid's  Evidence.      Bullion  Report,  p.  66.'] 


Does  any  nation,  but  ours,   circulate  coins  at  a  lower  rale  *  The   cost  of  this  must  necessarily  be  deducted   from  the 


than  their  actual  value  as  bullion  ? 

^  This  is  in  eftact  coining,  without  the  expense  which  attends 
the  striking  and  circulation  of  bullion. 

*  Louis  d'ors  and  Napoleon  d'ors*  have  an  extrinsic  value  as 

•  They  are  worse  than  sterling  1 J  grain.     Bullion  Report, 
p.  35. 


weight  of  the  coins,  and  it  will  not  be  expended  in  vain. 

^  This  idea  is  powerfully  confirmed  by  tlie  following  passage 
in  the  life  of  that  eccentric,  but  highly  skilful  artist  Benvenuto 
Cellini. — "  His  holiness  asked  me  whether  I  could  think  of  making 
counterfeiting  money.  I  answered  that  I  thought  myself  much 
better  able  to  counterfeit  coins  than  the  low  fellows  that  were 
generally  guilty  of  that  crime  ;  for,   added  I,   the  men  who  com- 
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Let  the  standard  of  fineness  be  continued  as  heretofore;  because  few  persons  are  able  to  judge  with 
accuracy  of  the  nature  of  alloy;  but  every  man  can  weigh  the  coins,  and  therefore  the  diminution  in  that 
respect  will  be  open  to  the  examination  of  all. 

Let  the  money  be  made  smaller  in  diameter,  and  of  greater  thickness  than  it  is  at  present,  in  order  to 
allow  higher  relief  to  the  impression,  and  to  prevent  the  loss  of  weight  by  wearing,  which  is  in  a  great 
degree  according  to  the  extent  of  surface.  This  will  also  allow  the  edges  to  be  defended  by  the  impression 
of  a  legend. 

Let  the  proportionate  value  of  gold  and  silver  to  each  other  be  accurately  adjusted,  that  the  overratino- 
of  one  may  not  produce  the  destruction  of  the  other. 

And  let  the  quantity  of  the  various  metals  to  be  coined  be  regulated  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
exchanges  which  are  most  commonly  effected.  These,  from  the  increase  of  wealth  amongst  us,  will  require 
that  the  gold  should  form  the  principal  part  of  the  coinage,  and  that  the  silver  and  copper  should  be  con- 
sidered only  as  aliquot  parts,  or  as  fractions,  of  it.^ 

If  this  plan,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  cannot  be  adopted,  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  must  be 
altogether  abandoned,  and  those  metals  must  circulate,  as  they  do  in  China,  by  weight. 

But  surely  the  time  is  not  yet  come,  when  it  will  be  necessarj',  or  even  expedient,  to  make  so  near 
an  approach  to  the  barbarism  of  simple  barter.  The  good  sense  of  the  people  will  feel  the  propriety  of 
regulating  the  weight  of  the  money,  according  to  the  increased  value  of  the  precious  metals;  and  they  will 
readily  agree  to  a  diminution  of  weight,  proportioned  to  the  security  which  they  will  receive  against  the 
imposition  of  counterfeits. 

One  thing  alone  will  then  be  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  the  coinage,  and  that  is,  the  superseding 
of  heraldic  ensigns  by  reverses  allusive  to  public  events,  according  to  the  proposal  of  Dean  Swift  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  but  is  in  my  mind  of  so  great  importance  that  I 
do  not  scruple  to  repeat  it. 

"  By  this  means  medals  that  are  at  present  only  a  dead  treasure,  or  mere  curiosities,  will  be  of  use  in 
the  ordinary  commerce  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time,  perpetuate  the  glories  of  the  monarch's  reign,  reward 
the  labours  of  his  greatest  subjects,  keep  alive  in  the  people  a  gratitude  for  public  services,  and  excite  the 
emulation  of  posterity.  To  these  generous  purposes  nothing  can  so  much  contribute  as  medals  of  this  kind, 
which  are  of  undoubted  authority,  of  necessary  use  and  observation,  not  perishable  by  time,  nor  confined  to 
any  certain  place ;  properties  not  to  be  found  in  books,  statues,  pictures,  buildings,  or  any  other  monuments 
of  illustrious  actions. "- 

I  would  not,  however,  limit  the  reverses  to  the  sole  recording  of  what  are  commonly  understood  to  be 
illustrious  actions,  but  would  extend  their  province  so  as  to  comprehend  all  remarkable  discoveries  in 
manufactures,  commerce,  art,  or  science,  or,  in  short,  to  whatever  tends  to  promote  the  perfection  and 
happiness  of  man.* 

1819.  By  a  treasury  letter,  dated  11th  February,  copper  coins  for  the  Ionian  Islands  were  ordered 
to  be  struck  in  the  royal  mint.  These  coins  were  executed  by  William  Wyon,  and  the  denominations 
were  the  penny,  halfpenny,  and  farthing.  The  obverse  bears  the  figure  of  Britannia,  with  the  word 
BRITANNIA ;  the  reverse  has  "  the  arms  of  the  Ionian  states,"  with  the  Greek  inscription  lONIKON  •  KPAT02, 
and  the  date  of  the  year.' 

mit  such  foul  deeds,  are  not  persons  of  any  great  genius,  that  can       .       were  continued,  as  given  above,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  work, 


gain  much  by  their  business.  Now  if  I  make  such  profits  with 
my  slender  abilities,  that  I  have  always  money  to  spare,  and  what 
I  have  earned  witli  credit  was  ever  sufficient  to  maintain  me — 
what  occasion  have  I  to  become  a  forger,  an  infamous  trade  which 
would  not  turn  out  so  much  to  my  benefit?"     [Vol  i.  p.  212.] 

'  Here  the  work  of  Ruding  closes.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Annals  appeared  in  1810;  and  the  remark  with  which  he  con- 
cludes, applied  to  the  llien  slate  of  our  coinage.     These  remarks 


which  appeared  in  1818,  but  were  no  longer  applicable. — [Ed.] 

*  Tiiis  appears  to  be  the  common  progress  of  coinage.  It 
was  so  in  the  instance  of  the  Roman  money. 

**  ^Era  dabant  olim,  melius  nunc  omen  in  auro  est, 

Victaque  concedit  prisca  moneta  novae. '* — Ovid.  Fasti.  I.  i.  v.  2^1. 

*  Citardian,  vol.  ii.  No.  96. 

■*  It  appears  by  the  mint  account,  that  seventy -seven  tons  of 
pence,  and  the  same  quantity  of  halfpence,  with  forty-four  tons 
of  the  farthing,  were  struck  in  this  year. 
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There  was  a  coinage  of  Maundi/  money  in  this  year,  which  by  a  treasury  letter  is  directed  to  have  the 
head  of  the  king,  with  the  inscription  geokgivs  hi.  del  gratia.,  with  the  figure  of  tlie  denomination  on 
the  reverse,  surmounted  by  the  regal  crown,  and  the  inscription  continued  from  the  other  side — rex.  fid. 

DEF.  BRITANNIARUM.^ 

1820.     On  the  29th  of  January,  this  year,  his  Majesty  George  III.  died  at  Windsor. 
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succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father. 

1820.  A  treasury  letter  of  the  24th  April  directs  the  coinage  of  silver  money  for  the  Mauritius.  The 
denominations  were  the  quarter  dollar,  with  its  eighth  and  sixteenth.  The  obverse  bears  the  arms  of  the 
United  Kingdom  on  a  shield,  with  the  inscription  georgius.  iv.  d.  g.  britanniarum.  rex.  f.  d.  Reverse, 
an  anchor  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown,  and  the  denomination  in  roman  numeral  letters,  with  the 
inscription  coloniar.  buitan.  monet.,  and  the  date  of  the  year.- 

October  10.  A  half-crown  was  executed  by  an  order  in  council  of  this  date.  The  obverse  by  Pistrucci, 
has  the  head  of  the  king,  with  the  inscription  georgius.  iiii.  d.  g.  britanniau.  rex.  f.  d.  The  reverse 
by  Merlen,  bears  the  arms  of  the  United  Kingdom,  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown, — the  rose,  thistle,  and 
shamrock  being  placed  round  the  shield,  with  the  word  anno,  and  the  date  of  the  year.^ 

1821.  February  6.  A  proclamation  was  made  on  this  day,  stating  that  the  allowance  made  in  previous 
proclamations  for  "reasonable  wear"  of  the  sovereign  and  half-sovereign,  had  been  found  by  experience  to 
be  too  small  for  general  practice.  It  was  therefore  ordained,  "  that  from  and  after  the  date  hereof,  every 
gold  sovereign  not  weighing  less  than  five  pennyweights  two  grains  and  a  half,  and  every  gold  half-sovereign 
not  weighing  less  than  two  pennyweights  thirteen  grains  and  one  eighth,  shall  pass  and  be  received  as 
current  and  lawful  money  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

February  23.  By  another  order  in  council,  a  crown  was  engraved  by  Pistrucci,  after  the  model  of  that 
executed  by  the  same  artist  in  the  previous  reign. ^  There  was  also  a  coinage  of  shillings  and  sixpences, 
and  of  maundy  money.  Specimens  of  all  these  coins  will  be  found  engraved  in  the  plates.  The  reverses 
were  executed  by  Merlen. 

March  5.  Another  order  in  council  directs  the  coinage  of  a  sovereign  and  half-sovereign ;  the  former 
to  bear  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  Saint  George  and  the  Dragon,  after  the  model  of  the  crown;  the  latter 
to  have  the  ensigns  armorial  of  the  United  Kingdom,  contained  in  a  shield,  surrounded  by  the  rose,  thistle, 
and  shamrock,  with  the  word  anno,  and  the  date  of  the  year.  These  coins  were  executed  by  Pistrucci  and 
Merlen.^ 

March  28.  A  proclamation  of  this  date  makes  current  the  crown  and  other  pieces  of  smaller  denomi- 
nation, including  the  maundy  money. 

May  3.  By  another  proclamation,  the  sovereign  and  half-sovereign  were  made  current ;  the  former  to 
be  of  the  weight  of  five  pennyweights  three  grains  and  tsVo'ij  '■'■*'y»  ^^^  ^^  half-sovereign  two  penny- 
weights tliirteen  grains  -jg^^^. 

September  17.  By  an  order  in  council,  a  farthing  for  England  was  struck.  It  was  executed  by 
William  Wyon,  and  bears  on  the  obverse  the  king's  head,  with  his  titles ;  reverse,  the  figure  of  Britannia 
seated  on  a  rock  in  the  sea,  holding  a  trident  in  her  left  hand,  and  an  olive  branch  in  her  right,  with  the 
inscription  britanniar.  rex.  fid.  def.,  and  the  date  of  the  year.'' 

'   The  amount  of  coins  struck  of  this  type,  in  the  years  1816-  *  31,"2?4/.  worth  were  actually  minted. 


17-18-19-20,  wasoOS/.  4s. 

^  The  quantity  actually  struck  was  as  follows  :  of  tlie  quarter 
dollar,  99,405/.;  of  the  eighth,  119,286/.;  and  of  the  sixteenth, 
160,888/. 

^  There  were  struck  of  this  coin,  in  the  years  1820  and  1821, 
;Jo9,370/.  worth. 


*  The  half-sovereign  was  almost  immediately  suppressed. 
The  type  so  nearly  resembled  that  of  the  sixpence,  that  the  latter 
was  gilt,  and  passed  for  a  lialf-sovereign.  In  the  newspapers  of 
the  time  there  are  many  accounts  of  frauds  of  this  description. 

^  There  were  struck  in  the  years  1821  and  1822,  upwards  of 
fifty-one  tons,  being  ninety-six  to  the  pound. 
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November  14.  The  farthing  was  made  current  by  proclamation  on  this  day,  which  states  that  no  person 
"shall  be  obli"-ed  to  take  more  of  such  pieces,  in  any  one  payment,  than  shall  be  of  the  value  of  sixpence.'" 

October  19.  A  treasury  letter  of  this  date,  orders  a  coinage  for  the  island  of  Ceylon,  to  consist  of  a 
dollar  weio-hino-  five  pennyweights  eighteen  grains  and  two-thirds.  The  type  being  for  the  obverse  the 
kino-'s  head,  with  the  legend  georgius.  iiii.  d.  g.  britanniar.  rex.  f.  d.,  and  for  the  reverse  the  figure  of 
an  elephant,  with  an  oak  wreath,  and  the  words  above  ceylon.  one  rix  dollar.,  and  the  date  of  the  year. 
The  head  was  eno-raved  by  Pistrucci,  the  reverse  by  William  Wyon.^  At  the  same  time  orders  were  received 
for  a  further  coinao-e  of  the  quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth  of  the  dollar,  for  the  Mauritius,  and  also  for  a 
half-dollar. 

182-2.  April  29.  Orders  were  received  at  the  mint  for  a  coinage  of  the  quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteentli 
of  the  dollar  for  the  West  Indies,  from  tiie  dies  of  the  pieces  for  the  Mauritius  above  described. 

July  .5.  By  an  order  in  council,  a  penny,  halfpenny,  and  farthing,  were  struck  for  currency  in  Ireland." 
The  former  was  to  be  of  the  weight  of  twenty-six  to  the  pound,  and  the  smaller  pieces  to  be  proportioned. 
The  types,  which  were  the  same  for  each  denomination,  were — for  the  obverse,  the  head  of  the  king,  with 
the  inscription  georgius.  iv.  d.  g.  rex.,  and  for  the  reverse  the  Irish  harp,  surmounted  by  the  regal  crown, 
with  the  word  hibfrnia,  and  the  date  of  the  year.  The  head  was  modelled  by  Pistrucci,  and  engraved  by 
William  Wyon,  who  modelled  and  engraved  the  reverse. 

1823.  September  19.  An  order  in  council  directs  the  coinage  of  a  double  sovereign,  or  two-pound 
piece  for  England,  to  be  of  the  weight  of  ten  pennyweights  six  grains  Trflo  The  obverse  to  bear  the 
effigy  of  his  majesty,  with  the  inscription  georgius.  iiii.  d.  g.  britaniar.  rex.  f.  d.,  and  the  reverse  the 
image  of  Saint  George  sitting  on  horseback,  attacking  the  dragon,  with  the  date  of  the  year,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  piece,  in  raised  letters,  the  words  decus  et  tutamen,  etc.  The  head  was  modelled  by  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey,  and  engraved  by  Merleu;^  the  reverse  was  modelled  and  engraved  by  Pistrucci.  A  half- 
sovereign  was  also  ordered,  the  obverse  of  which  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  year  1821,  with  the 
ensigns  armorial  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  reverse,  and  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock,  with  the  word 
ANNO,  and  the  date  of  the  year.  The  head  was  modelled  and  engraved  by  Pistrucci.  At  the  same  time  a 
half-crown  was  ordered,  with  the  following  type :  obverse,  the  same  as  the  half-crown  of  the  10th  October 
1820  ;  reverse,  the  ensigns  armorial  of  the  United  Kingdom  contained  in  a  shield,  surrounded  by  the  garter, 
bearing  the  motto  honi.  soit.  qui.  mal.  y.  pense,  and  the  collar  of  the  garter,  with  the  word  anno,  and  the 
date  of  the  year.     The  head  was  modelled  and  engraved  by  Pistrucci, — the  reverses  by  Merlen. 

November  18.  A  shilling  and  a  sixpence  were  executed  by  Pistrucci.  The  obverse  was  the  same  as 
the  shilling  coined  in  1821.  The  reverse,  by  Merlen,  had  the  arms  of  the  United  Kingdom,  surrounded  by 
the  garter,  bearing  the  words  honi.  soit.  etc.,  with  the  word  anno,  and  the  date  of  the  year.  The  type  of 
the  sixpence  was  the  same  in  every  respect.* 

May  8. — June  7.  By  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  state  aiid  the  master  of  the  mint,  a  pice  piece 
(fifty-three  to  the  pound)  with  its  half  and  quarter,  were  executed  by  W.  Wyon  for  the  East  Indies.  The 
obverse  having  the  arms  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  the  motto  ausp.  regis.  &  sen.  angli^.,  with  a 
Persian  inscription  on  the  reverse. 

1825.  June  14.  An  order  in  council  of  this  date  directs  the  coinage  of  a  five-pound  piece,  a  two- 
pound  piece,  or  double  sovereign,  a  sovereign,  half-sovereign,  crown,  half-crown,  shilling,  and  sixpence. 
The  type  of  the  five-pound  piece  to  be,  for  the  obverse,  the  head  of  the  king,  with  the  inscription  georgius 
IV.  DEI  gratia,  and  the  date  of  the  year ;  reverse,  the  ensigns  armorial  of  the  United  Kingdom,  contained 
in  a  shield,  mantelled,  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown,  with  the  inscription  britanniarum  rex  fid.  def., 
and  upon  the  rim  of  the  piece  the  words  decus  et  tutamen,  and  the  year  of  the  reign.  The  type  of  the 
double  sovereign  to  be  the  same.      The  obverse  of  the  sovereign  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  two  former 


'   The  amount  coined  was  400.000/. 

-  The  farthing  for  Ireland  was  never  issued  :   a  few  patterns 
only  were  struck. 

'■'  This  bead  does  not  much  resemble  the  model.   His  majesty 


would  have  no  other  model  but  Chantrey 's,  and  the  master  of  the 
mint  would  not  employ  Wyon  ;  the  obverse  of  this  coin  was  there- 
fore executed  by  Merlen. 

^  The  obverses  of  these  coins  were  not  re-engraved,  but  struck 
from  altered  dies. 
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pieces;  the  reverse  to  have  the  arms  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  a  plain  shield,  surmounted  by  the  royal 
crown.  The  half-sovereign  to  be  of  the  same  type  in  every  respect.  Specimens  of  these  coins,  as  well  as 
of  the  crown,  half-crown,  shilling,  and  sixpence,  are  given  in  the  plates.^ 

June  27.  On  this  day  an  act  was  passed  "  to  provide  for  the  assimilation  of  the  currency  and  monies 
of  account  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  It  states  that  "the  silver  coin 
which  represents  a  shilling  of  the  money  of  Great  Britain,  is  paid  and  accepted  and  taken  as  representing  one 
shilling  and  one  penny  of  the  currency  of  Ireland,  and  the  pound  sterling  of  the  currency  of  Great  Britain 
is  at  the  par  of  exchange,  paid,  accepted,  and  deemed  as  equivalent  to  one  pound  one  shilling  and  eight- 
pence  of  the  currency  of  Ireland,"  etc.  It  therefore  provides  that  the  currency  of  Great  Britain  shall  be 
the  currency  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  all  receipts,  payments,  contracts,  and  dealings  shall  be  made 
in  such  currency ;  and  further,  that  all  contracts,  debts,  eta,  in  Irish  currency,  made  or  contracted  previous 
to  this  act,  shall  be  carried  into  effect,  and  satisfied  by  payment  in  British  currency  of  r2-13ths  of  the 
amount  according  to  Irish  currency. 

December  26.  Proclamation  was  made  on  this  day,  assimilating  the  currency  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  By  this  proclamation  it  was  provided  that  the  several  pieces  of  copper  money  of  the  currency  of 
Ireland  should,  until  otherwise  declared,  pass  current  according  to  the  "  then  standard  value,  viz.  the  penny 
piece  as  of  the  value  of  one-thirteenth  part  of  one  British  silver  shilling,"  and  so  on. 

November  11.  To  provide  for  the  assimilation  of  the  currencies,  a  penny,  halfpenny,  and  fartliing  in 
copper,  were  modelled  and  engraved  by  William  \\'yon. 

1826.  January  13.     The  penny,  halfpenny,  and  farthing,  were  this  day  made  current  by  proclamation. 
July  12.     By  another  proclamation  it  was  declared  that  all  pieces  of  copper  money  of  the  currency  of 

Ireland,  as  have  heretofore  been  coined  for  circulation  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall,  from  and 
after  the  date  hereof,  cease  to  be  current  in  Ireland  at  the  rates  stated  in  the  proclamation  of  the  26th  of 
December  1835.  This  proclamation  states  that  great  inconveniencies  had  arisen  from  the  copper  coin 
heretofore  struck  for  Ireland,  being  current  at  a  different  and  lower  rate  than  that  coined  for  a  general 
circulation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  it  will  be  a  considerable  time  before  the  same  can  be  recoined: 
the  pieces  of  copper  money  coined  for  Ireland  are  therefore  called  in,  and  their  currency  ordered  to  cease ; 
the  penny,  halfpenny,  and  farthing,  to  circulate  at  the  following  rates ;  viz.,  every  penny  piece  of  the  new 
currency  as  the  twelfth-part  of  one  British  shilling,  and  the  halfpenny  and  farthing  in  proportion;  no  person 
to  be  obliged  to  take  of  such  penny  pieces,  in  one  payment,  more  than  shall  be  of  the  value  of  one  shilling, 
or  of  the  halfpenny  and  farthing  pieces  than  the  value  of  sixpence. 

1827.  February  26.  A  piece  of  the  value  of  one-third  of  a  farthing,  being  288  to  the  pound,  was 
struck  for  Malta.     The  type  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  farthing, 

1828.  July  21.  A  half-farthing,  192  to  the  pound,  of  the  same  type  as  the  preceding,  was  coined  for 
Ceylon. 

1830.     His  Majesty  died  at  Windsor  on  the  26th  of  June. 

'  None  of  these  coins  appeared  before  the  year  1826,  when       i      been  issued  as  currency.     The  obverses  were  modelled  and  en- 
proof-sets  of  all  of  them  were  delivered  from  tlie  mint  to  collectors;  graved  by  W.  Wyon, — the  reverses  by  J.  B,  Merlen. 
but  the  five-pound  piece,  double-sovereign,  and  crown,  have  never      | 
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succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother. 

1830.  November  22.  An  order  in  council  of  this  date  directs  the  coinage  of  a  double-sovereign, 
sovereign,  half-sovereign,  crown,  half-crown,  shilling,  and  sixpence,  together  with  the  penny,  halfpenny, 
and  farthing  in  copper.  The  double-sovereign  to  bear  on  the  reverse  the  arms  of  the  United  Kingdom 
encircled  by  the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter,  mantelled  and  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown,  with  the 
words  "  DECus  ET  TUTAMEN."  etc.,  and  the  year  of  the  reign  on  the  edge;  the  sovereign  to  bear  the  arms  on 
a  shield  plain,  ^vith  the  date  of  the  year,  and  graining  on  the  edge ;  the  type  of  the  crown  and  half-crown  to 
be  similar  to  that  of  the  double-sovereign ;  the  shilling  and  sixpence  to  liave  their  denominations  inscribed  on 
the  reverse,  within  an  oak  branch;  and  the  penny,  halfpenny,  and  farthing,  to  bear  the  figure  of  Britannia.' 
There  was  also  a  coinage  of  Maundy  money,  under  the  usual  authority  from  the  lord  high  treasurer. 

1831.  April  13.  The  new  gold  and  silver  coin  was  made  current  by  a  proclamation  of  this  date. 
July  30.     On  this  day  an  act  was  passed  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  master  and  worker  of  his  majesty's 

mint  from  3000/.  to  2000/.  per  annum. 

December  28.  A  three-guilder  piece  was  coined  for  Demerara  and  Essequibo.  Tiiere  were  also  struck 
pieces  of  two  guilders,  and  one  guilder,  with  its  half,  quarter,  and  eighth.- 

1834.  August  2.3.  A  treasury  letter  of  this  date,  directs  the  coinage  of  a  silver  and  a  copper  piece  for 
the  Ionian  Islands.  The  former  to  have  on  the  obverse  the  figure  of  Britannia,  with  the  word  Britannia,  and 
for  the  reverse  the  numerals  xxx,  encircled  by  a  wreath  of  oak,  and  the  Greek  inscription  lONIKON  •  KPATOS, 
and  the  date.  The  copper  coin,  or  obolus,  to  be  of  the  weight  of  240  to  the  pound  troy,  to  have  the  same 
type  for  the  obverse,  and  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark  on  the  reverse,  with  the  inscription  lONIKO.V  •  KPATOS, 
and  the  date.^ 

September  12.  A  threepenny  and  three-halfpenny  piece  was  ordered  by  a  treasury  letter  for  the  \\'est 
Indies.  The  threepenny  piece  to  have  the  same  type  as  the  maundy  money  of  this  reign.  The  three- 
halfpenny  piece  to  bear  on  the  reverse  the  figures  H,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  and  encircled  by  an  oaken 
wreath. 

1835.  March  10.  A  copper  piece,  in  value  one-third  of  the  farthing,  being  288  to  the  pound,  was 
struck  for  Malta.     The  type  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  current  British  farthino-. 

April  14.  By  a  treasury  order  of  this  date,  a  half-sovereign  was  directed  to  be  coined,  of  the  weight 
of  two  pennyweights  thirteen  grains,  ^oVjy,  and  of  the  type  of  that  described  in  the  order  of  council 
November  1 830,  hut  reduced  in  size. 

1836.  February  3.  By  an  order  in  council,  a  fourponny  piece,  or  groat,  was  struck  for  common 
circulation,  and  made  current  by  proclamation  on  this  day.  Tiie  obverse  of  this  coin  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  threepenny  maundy  money;  the  reverse  had  the  figure  of  Britannia,  with  the  inscription  fourpence, 
and  the  date.* 

August  12.  A  treasury  letter  of  this  date  directs  the  coinage  of  a  guilder,  with  its  half,  quarter,  and 
eighth,  for  British  Guiana;  the  obverse  to  bear  the  head  of  the  king,  with  his  name  and  titles,  and  the 
reverse,  the  words  one  guilder,  encircled  with  oak  branches,  surmounted  by  the  regal  crown,  and  the 
inscription  British  guiana,  with  the  date  at  the  bottom;  the  design  of  the  smaller  pieces  being  the  same, 
"mutatis  mutandis." 

1837.  April  21.     On  this  day,  an  act  was  passed  and  entitled  "  An  act  to  amend  several  acts  relatimj  to 

'   The  head  was  modelled  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  and  en-  ^  In  this  year  a  silver  crusado  for  Portuo-al  was  struck  in  the 

graved  by  William  Wyon  ;  and  the  reverses  of  the  gold  and  silver  royal    mint,  by  authority  of  a  treasury  letter.       This   coin    was 

coins,  by  J.  B.  Jlerlen.      The  head  and  reverses  of  the  copper  were  executed  by  W.  Wyon. 

engraved  by  William  Wyon.  <  The  coin  of  this  denomination  was  discontinued  after  the 

ri'ign  of  Charles  I.,  and  was   not  struck  for  common   currency 

-  There  was  a  further  coinage  of  this  money  in  July  1633  until  now.  The  fourpenny-pieces  of  the  intervening  rei<'ns  belon" 

and  April  183o.  to  llie  series  of  Maundy  money. 
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the  royal  mint.''  The  preamble  states  that  an  act  was  passed  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  George  III., 
intituled  an  act  to  ascertain  the  sahiri/  of  the  master  and  icorher  of  his  mnjestys  mint:  that  another  act  was 
passed  in  the  session  liolden  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  William  IV.,  intituled  an  act  to  reduce  the  salary 
of  the  master  and  worker  of  his  majesty's  mint :  that  the  monies  required  for  the  said  salary  and  other  expenses 
of  the  mint  are  provided  from  various  sources;  partly  from  fees,  emoluments,  and  allowances,  authorized  by 
the  indenture  between  his  majesty  and  the  said  master  and  worker;  partly  by  the  consolidated  fund;  partly 
by  annual  grants  of  parliament,  and  partly  from  the  profits  derived  from  the  coinage  of  silver  and  copper ; 
and  that  the  said  fees,  allowances,  and  emoluments,  are  payable  out  of  public  monies,  applicable  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  coinage.  It  further  states,  that  it  would  "  tend  to  simplicity  in  the  accounts  of  the  mint, 
that  no  such  fees,  allowances,  or  emoluments  should  henceforth  be  payable;"  and  that  it  is  expedient  that 
the  whole  charge  of  his  Majesty's  mint  should  be  annually  brought  under  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
It  is  therefore  enacted,  that  the  fees,  allowances,  and  emoluments,  granted  by  the  indentures  in  question, 
shall  cease  after  the  5th  April  1837, — the  seignorage,  which  accrues  upon  the  coinage  of  silver  and  copper, 
to  be  paid  into  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  consolidated  fund.  This  act  authorizes  the  commissioners  of 
the  treasury  to  issue  money  for  the  purchase  of  bullion  for  coinage,  an  account  to  be  rendered  of  such  issues 
to  parliament  annually. 

His  Majesty  died  at  Windsor,  on  the  20th  June  in  this  year. 


VICTORIA. 

1837.  Her  Majesty  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  on  the  death  of  her  uncle. 

July  26.  On  this  day,  proclamation  was  made  to  the  following  effect.  It  commences  by  stating  that 
by  a  former  proclamation,  bearing  date  1st  of  January  1801,  the  arras  of  Hanover  were  directed  to  be  borne 
in  an  escocheon  of  pretence  on  the  arms  of  England,  with  the  electorial  bonnet;  that  his  majesty,  in  the 
year  1816,  had  substituted  to  his  ancient  title  of  Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  the  title  of  King  of 
Hanover,  and  directed  that  the  arms  of  Hanover  should  be  surmounted  by  the  Hanoverian  royal  crown ;  that 
whereas  by  the  demise  of  his  late  most  sacred  Majesty  the  German  dominions  had  passed  from  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  devolved  upon  his  royal  highness  Prince  Ernest,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  now  king  of  Hanover,  it  is  therefore  declared  that  henceforth  the  shield  or  escocheon  of 
|iretence,  representing  his  late  majesty's  dominions  in  Germany  shall  be  omitted,  and  that  the  arms  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall  be  used  only.  The  proclamation  concludes  by  stating  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  affect  the  currency  of  such  monies  as  have  the  escocheon  aforesaid. 

1838.  June  8.  An  order  in  council  of  this  date,  directs  the  coinage  of  a  five-pound  piece,  a  sovereign 
and  a  half-sovereign,  all  of  the  same  type ;  viz.  the  ensigns  armorial  of  the  United  Kingdom,  contained  in 
a  plain  shield,  surmounted  by  the  royal  crown,  and  encircled  by  a  laurel  wreath,  with  the  inscription  victoria 
REGiNA  •  FID  *  DEF.  with  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock  placed  beneath  the  shield.  The  five-pound  piece 
to  have  the  words  "  decus  et  tutamen,"  etc.  on  the  edge,  and  the  double-sovereign  and  half-sovereign 
to  have  merely  a  graining.     The  type  of  the  half-sovereign,  to  be  the  arms  without  the  wreath. 

July  5.  Proclamation  for  a  new  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  from  the  five-pound  piece  to  the 
farthing,  together  with  the  usual  Maundy  money,  was  made  on  this  day. 

July  18.  A  proclamation  of  this  date,  directs  that  the  double  soveriegn,  sovereign,  and  half-sovereign, 
shall  be  received,  and  pass  as  current  money,  provided  each  piece  respectively  be  of  the  weight  of  ten  penny- 
weights and  five  grains,  five  pennyweights  and  two  and  a  half  grains,  and  two  pennyweights  thirteen  grains 
and  one-eighth  of  a  grain. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT 
OF    THE    VARIOUS    MINTS    AND    EXCHANGES 


WHICH    HAVE    BEEN    ESTABLISHED 


IN    BRITAIN    AND    ITS    DEPENDENCIES. 


At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  Britain,  when  the  communication  between  its  different  parts  was 
extremely  imperfect,  it  became  necessary  to  establish  mints  and  exchanges  not  only  in  the  chief  cits-,  but 
also  in  various  other  places,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  neighbouring  districts  with  money  to  carry  on 
their  commerce^  To  this  necessity  alone  such  establishment  is  to  be  ascribed ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that,  by  degrees,  as  the  communication  opened,  the  subordinate  mints  and  exchanges  sunk  into  disuse,  and 
one  fixed  in  the  metropolis  was  found  to  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Athelstan  appears  to  have  been  the  first  monarch  who  enacted  any  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  mints.  In  his  laws,  which  were  promulgated  about  the  year  928,  he  provided  that  one  sort  of  coin 
only  should  be  current  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  granted  to  various  towns  by  name,  a  number  of 
moneyers  proportionate  to  their  size  and  consequence,  and  to  all  boroughs  of  inferior  rank  one  moneyer 
each.- 

These  mints  were  under  the  control  of  that  within  the  Tower  of  London,  from  whence,  as  paramount, 
the  dies  were  issued ;'  for  which  the  moneyers  paid  a  regular  fee  upon  every  alteration  of  the  coins.  Thev 
also  paid  an  annual  rent,  which  in  the  city  of  Lincoln  amounted  to  75/.  (according  to  the  statement  in 
Domesday-book),  a  very  considerable  sum  at  that  time.  The  rents  of  the  other  mints  were,  however, 
much  inferior  to  this* 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  subordinate  mints  which  belonged  to  the  crown ;  but  there  were  others 
likewise,  of  which  it  is  necessary  that  some  account  should  be  given.  They  were  founded  either  upon 
usurpation,  or  upon  grants  from  the  sovereign  to  individuals,  or  to  bodies  of  men,  on  account  of  the  offices 
held  by  them.'^ 

Of  the  first  kind  were  those  unauthorized  mints  which  abounded  in  the  turbulent  reign  of  Stephen,  when 


'  In  the  Wardrobe  Account  of  tlie  28th  year  of  Edward  I. 
may  be  seen  a  variety  of  charges  for  the  expense  of  carrying  money 
from  one  place  to  another.  It  was  always  conveyed  on  horseback, 
in  baskets  or  panniers,  and  accompanied  by  a  guard.  [Lib.  Qjwt. 
CotUrarolulatoris  Garderobce], 

'  Wilkins's  Leges  Anglo-Saionica:,  p.  59.  See  llie  names  of 
these  places,  under  the  year  928,  in  the  Annals  of  the  Coinage. 

■*  Except  for  a  short  period,  by  a  particular  grant  of  king 
Edward  IV.  to  the  bishops  of  Durham  ;  but  the  privilege  of  en- 
graving their  own  dies  seems  to  have  been  revoked  early  in  the 
next  reign.     See  Account  of  the  Episcopal  Mint  of  Durham. 

'  See  the  History  of  the  different  Mints. 

*  Mr.  Whitaker  is  of  opinion  that  every  Saxon  baron  exer- 
cised in  his  mansion  the  most  remarkable  attribute  of  baronial 


royalty,  and  minted  his  own  money  ;  and  that  this  was,  even  be- 
low the  Conquest,  the  common  privilege  of  all  the  barons  in  the 
kingdom.  [/7is/ory  o/".3/anr/if5ier,  vol.  ii.  p.  223J.  In  a  note,  he 
derives  this  privilege  from  the  right  of  sitting  in  parliament,  and 
says  it  was  in  consequence  exercised  by  the  Saxon  bishops ;  and 
that  it  was  "  plaittli/ inejitioned^  in  the  laws  of  Athelstan,  which 
ordained  that  there  should  be  one  coiner  in  every  other  burgh. 
[Id.  p.  231].  But  it  may  justly  be  doubted  whether  that  clause 
does  not  prove  the  reverse  of  Mr.  Whilaker's  position  ;  for  the 
grant  was  surely  unnecessary,  if  the  privilege  were  inherent  in 
every  barony.  I  have  not  met  with  any  evidence  to  prove  that  it 
was  ever  claimed  by  the  barons ;  and  the  only  instance  which  is 
recorded  of  its  being  generally  exercised  by  them — that  is,  in  t!ie 
reign  of  king  Stephen — is  strongly  marked  by  all  historians  as  an 
usurpation  of  power. 
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every  temporal  and  spiritual  baron  considered  himself  as  the  king  of  his  peculiar  district,  and,  presuming 
upon  the  weakness  of  the  executive  government,  assumed  all  tlie  prerogatives  of  royalty,  and  especially 
that  valuable  one  of  striking  money. 

From  the  accounts  given  by  historians,  it  should  seem  that  immense  quantities  of  these  coins  must 
have  been  struck,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner  they  have  been  so  effectually 
destroyed,  as  that  not  one  of  them  should  have  reached  to  our  times.  This  is,  however,  actually  the  case,' 
and  it  may  perhaps  be  thus  accounted  for.  As  it  must  have  been  for  the  interest  of  those  lords  that  their 
money  should  circulate  beyond  their  own  districts,  for  otherwise  the  quantity  which  they  could  coin  would 
have  been  extremely  limited,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  although  the  coins  were  actually  struck  in  defiance 
of  the  reigning  monarch,  yet  they  nevertheless  bore  his  image  and  superscription ;  and  therefore  cannot, 
at  this  time,  be  distinguished  from  his  legitimate  coins.  If  any  of  these  barons,  despising  the  profit,  and 
eager  to  assert  his  own  independence,  stamped  his  own  name  and  eflngies  upon  his  money,  such  coins 
would  unquestionably  be  amongst  the  foremost  which  king  Henry  II.  caused  to  be  re-coined,  soon  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  when  he  had  destroyed  those  castles  where  the  adulterate  mints  were 
established. 

I  am  conscious  that  these  arguments  are  not  conclusive  as  to  the  total  disappearance  of  those  coins, 
though  they  may  go  some  way  towards  accounting  for  it;  and  I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  either  that  all  such 
money  was  struck  in  imitation  of  the  coins  which  were  issued  by  the  sovereign,  or  that  the  number  of  the 
mints  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  historians. 

The  grants  from  the  crown  which  authorized  individuals  to  coin  for  their  own  profit  were  confined 
solely  to  ecclesiastics ;  to  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  also  to  some  abbots  of  the  higher  order ;  but  the 
privilege  of  impressing  their  own  name  and  effigies  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  archbishops  alone, 
and  appears  to  have  been  abolished  by  that  clause  in  the  laws  of  Athelstan  which  ordained  that  there 
should  be  but  one  kind  of  money  throughout  the  realm ;  at  least  it  cannot  be  traced  to  any  subsequent 
period. 

By  those  laws  the  ecclesiastical  mints  were  confined  to  Canterbury,  M'here  the  archbishop  was  allowed 
two  moneyers,  and  the  abbot  one;  and  to  Rochester,  where  the  bishop  was  authorized  to  employ  a  single 
moneyer. 

In  this  grant,  and  in  all  succeeding  ones,  not  only  to  archbishops  and  bishops,  but  also  to  abbots,  the 
profits  arising  from  the  mints  were  assigned  to  them,  although  they  were  restrained  from  using  their  own 
dies,  and  were  compelled  to  receive  them  from  the  chief  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London:'-  and  to  pay  an 
annual  rent  to  the  master  of  that  mint. 

They  were  permitted,  however,  in  latter  times,  to  add  distinguishing  signs  to  their  money,  such  as  the 
initials  of  their  names,  or  a  mint-mark  bearing  some  allusion  to  their  family  arms.  Wolsey,  by  way  of 
distinction,  added  a  cardinal's  hat  ;^  but  this  was  looked  upon  as  an  innovation,  and,  though  it  was  coiniived 
at  during  his  continuance  in  favour  with  Henry  VIII.,  yet  the  placing  it  upon  the  larger  coins  was  made 
one  of  the  articles  of  that  impeachment  which  followed  his  disgrace. 

The  dies  which  they  were  permitted  to  use  were  at  first  for  pennies  only;  for  Edward  III.  granted  to 
the  abbot  of  Reading  power  to  coin  halfpence  and  farthings,  as  well  as  pennies  which  had  been  usual;*  in 
later  times  half -groats  were  struck  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York ;  and  some  groats  by  the 
latter  archbishop. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  whether  the  power  of  coinage  was  granted  b\^  our  monarcbs  in  a 

'  Except  that  which  forms  Xo.  "21,  in  the  second  plate  of  the  '  It  should  seem  that  Wolsey's  coins  were  not  the  first  which 

Suppt.  Part  ii.  sliould  be  recognized  as  an  English  baronial  coin.  bore  that  distinction;  but  I  have  mentioned  him  only,  because  it 

-  Except    in   the  very   remarkable   instance  of  the  grant  of  is  not  known,  with  certainty,  to  whom  Nos.  5  and  7  in  Plate  vii. 

Edward  IV.  in  his  I.3th  year,  to  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  are  to  be  appropriated.      It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  were 

authorized  by  it  to  make  standards  and  trusselis  at  his  discretion.  struck  by  Archbishop  Bambridge. 
See  Durham  Episcopal  Mint,  under  the  year  14T3.*                                | 

*  In  the  Cakndariuin  Inquisitionum  Post  Mortem,  1 1  Edward  I.  *  Claus.  12  Edward  III.  p.  2,  m.  20.     The  bishops  of  Dur- 

Ihe  following  entry  occurs  ;   *'  Archiep'us  Cantaur' — de  cuneo  ab  liam  also  had  license  from  Edward  IV.  to  coin  halfpennies  ;  but  it 

eodetento.'' — [Ed.]  was  soon  revoked. 
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public  manner,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was,  for  such  appears  to  have  been  the  form  in  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom  of  Scotland,  where,  about  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  First, 


"  Alysandyre  oure  Kyng, 
Dat  Scotland  had  in  governyng, 
Couie  iu-til  liis  Ryawte 
Til  of  Saynct  Andrenys  pe  Cyte, 
And  iu  pe  Kyrk  standand  pare 
Devotly  before  pe  hey  Awtaie, 
In  wytnes  of  all,  pat  pare  wes  by 
Gaddryde  and  standand,  all  frely 
Til  God  and  til  Saynct  Andrewe  he 
Grauntyd  pe  strykyn  of  Moue, 


Als  frely,  qwtly,  and  fullyly, 

As  ony  tyme  befor  gane  by 

Ony  Byschape  had  sic  thyng, 

Quhen  pat  his  Fadyre  before  wes  Kyng, 

Or  of  hys  Eldrys  ony  before. 

As  mycht  be  herd,  or  had  meniore ; 

Sawfaud  pe  declaratyown 

Of  pe  Inquisityown 

Of  pe  feftmeut'  of  pat  thyng 

To  remayne  ay  with  pe  Kyng."- 


The  series  of  metropolitan  and  other  ecclesiastical  coins,  terminates  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.; 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Lee,  archbishop  of  York,  being  the  last  who  exercised  the  privilege 
of  striking  money.  But  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Mary  tiiat  the  custom  of  coining  in  the  subordinate 
royal  mints  entirely  ceased.  The  whole  of  her  money  was  struck  in  the  Tower,  where  the  coinao-e  has  ever 
since  been  exclusively  conducted,  except  for  a  short  period  during  the  troublesome  rei'J-n  of  Charles  I.,  and 
a  small  portion  of  that  of  his  son,  and  likewise  during  the  great  re-coinage  in  the  reign  of  William  III., 
when  mints  were  opened  in  York,  Chester,  Exeter,  Bristol,  and  Norwich,  for  the  more  speedy  circulation 
of  the  new  money  in  the  counties  distant  from  the  metropolis.  In  these  later  times,  indeed,  a  new  excep- 
tion has  started  up,  but  of  such  a  kind  as  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  designate  it.  I  mean  the  mint  at 
Soho,  near  Birmingham;  where  the  manufacture  of  copper  coins  has  of  late  years  been  exclusively  carried 
on,  upon  the  account  of  government;  and  where  the  stamping  of  a  kind  of  silver  tokens,  to  be  issued  bv 
the  Bank  of  England,  has  been  performed  by  defacing  the  stamp  of  the  king  of  Spain  upon  his  dollars,  and 
impressing  the  eflSgies  of  the  king,  George  III.,  in  its  stead.^ 

Such  has  been,  and  now  is,  the  nature  of  the  mints  which  have  been  established  at  various  times  within 
the  kingdom  of  England.  But  our  monarchs  have,  at  difterent  periods,  found  it  expedient  to  place  them  in 
distant  parts  of  their  dominions,  whether  acquired  by  conquest  or  otherwise.  The  earliest  of  these  are  the 
mints  which  were  worked  in  Ireland  by  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  Their  orio-in  is  involved  in  o-reat 
obscurity,  and  is  indeed  inexplicable,  if  W'e  are  to  be  compelled  to  consider  as  fictitious  the  conquest  of 
Dublin,  together  with  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  by  king  Eadgar.  It  is  true  that  no  Irish  coins  of  that  monarch 
are  known ;  but  his  son  JEthelred,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  six  years  after  him,  undoubtedly 
struck  money  in  Dublin.     Cuut  also  coined  in  the  same  place. 

By  what  means  these  monarchs  became  possessed  of  a  right  to  coin  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  unless  it 
were  by  right  of  conquest,  it  will  not  be  very  easy  to  explain,  and  yet  they  who  deny  that  Dublin  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  are  bound  to  furnish  some  other  solution  of  this  question. 

The  Anglo-Gallic  mints  were  of  two  kinds;  first,  those  which  our  monarchs  of  Norman  race  possessed 
in  right  of  their  dukedoms,  or  other  titles  within  the  dominion  of  France. 

The  second  kind  were  those  which  were  established  in  the  cities  of  France,  after  they  were  taken  by 
the  English  forces;  as  the  mint  at  Calais,  which  was  placed  there  by  Edward  III.  soon  after  that  town 
surrendered  to  his  arms. 

The  custom  of  placing  the  name  of  these  mints,  and  likewise  that  of  the  moneyers,  upon  the  coins,  is 
of  high  antiquity.  The  latter  appears  upon  the  very  earliest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  pennies,  which  have  come 
down  to  these  times,  and  the  former  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centurv.^ 


'   Feftment,  the  act  of  giving  possession  with  the  forms  of 
law.      Gtoisary, 

^  iryiUounU  Cronyhil,  B.  vil.  c.  10,  I.  405. 


^  See  Account  of  the  mint  at  Soho. 

*  See  the   lists  of  mints   and  moneyers  at  the  end  of  tacli 
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EXCHANGES. 

In  order  to  put  into  circulation  the  money  which  was  made  in  these  mints,  exchanges  were  appointed 
in  various  places,  from  whence  the  newly-formed  coins  were  issued,  and  in  whicli  bullion  was  purchased  for 
the  supply  of  the  mint. 

At  a  very  early  period,  the  commencement  of  which  cannot  now  be  traced,  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
purchasing  the  precious  metals  was  claimed  by  our  monarchs,  who  appointed  proper  officers,  to  whom 
they  delegated  that  branch  of  their  prerogative. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  duty  of  these  officers,  not  only  to  exciiange  the  current  coins  of  one  metal 
for  those  made  of  another,  but  also  to  receive  wrought  plate  and  bullion,  and  foreign  coins,  according  to 
their  fineness  respectively :  and,  as  the  exportation  of  the  coins  of  the  realm  was  prohibited,  they  furnished 
persons  going  out  of  the  kingdom  \^ith  foreign  coins,  in  exchange  for  English;  and  also  supplied  merchant 
strangers  coming  into  the  kingdom  with  English  coins,  in  exchange  for  foreign.  These  exchanges  of  coin 
were  regulated  by  a  table,  which  was  hung  up  in  the  exchanger's  office. 

They  seem  also  to  have  had  sometimes  the  custody  of  the  dies;  and  in  the  year  1270,  the  keeper  of 
the  cambium  was  appointed  to  assay  the  coins  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.^ 

In  the  earliest  notice  which  occurs  of  the  chief  exchanger,  it  appears  that  he  was  also  the  king's 
moneyer;  for  Henry  I.  made  a  law,  quod  nullus  sit  ausus  cambire  denarios  nisi  monetarius  regis, — thus 
conjoining  in  one  person  both  the  office  of  exchanger  and  of  master  worker  of  his  money.  The  succeeding 
monarchs  adopted  his  practice  of  confining  the  exchange  to  the  officers  of  the  crown,  but  preserved  the  two 
offices  distinct  from  each  other,  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  when  thev  were  again 
united. - 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Guido  de  Vee  had  and  exercised  the  office  of  exchanger.^ 

I'iOO.  King  John,  in  his  first  year,  for  the  consideration  of  1700/.,  committed  to  Hugo  Cycell, 
Cambium  tofiiis  Anglian.  And  in  his  sixth  year,  1206,  when  ordinances  were  made  per  commune  consilium, 
one  of  the  articles  expressly  prohibited  all  persons  from  making  exchange  of  gold  or  silver,  except  at  the 
king's  exchange.* 

1209.  In  the  ninth  of  John,  Nigel  Rufus  and  Odo  Le  Petit  accounted  for  the  profits  of  the  cambium 
of  London,  to  the  amount  of  60Z.  Is.  \Qd.  From  their  account  it  appears  that  the  keepers  of  the  cambium 
were  occasionally  employed  in  goldsmith's  work  for  the  king.'' 

1217.  In  the  first  year  of  Henry  III.  the  mayor,  etc.,  of  London,  were  commanded  to  deliver  to 
Hubert  de  Burg,  justiciary  of  England,  the  king's  mint  and  exchange  in  London.  The  writ  is  under  the 
seal  of  William  Mareschall,  rector  or  guardian  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  because  the  king  had  not  then 
gotten  a  seal.^ 

1218.  In  his  second  year  the  king  granted  to  William  Mareschall,  the  younger,  his  exchange  in 
London,  during  pleasure,  paying  to  Hubert  de  Burg  500  marks  to  sustain  the  castle  of  Dover." 

1220.  The  profits  of  the  exchange  were  assigned  by  the  king,  in  his  fourth  year,  as  part  of  the  security 
for  payment  of  the  jointure,  together  with  the  arrears,  due  to  the  lady  Berengaria,  relict  of  king  Richard, 
uncle  to  the  king.^ 

1222.     In  his  sixth  year  the  king  wrote  to  the  Scabins  and  men  of  Ipree,  that,  with  the  consent  of  his 


'  Pat.  54  Henry  III.  m.  11. 

-  Cambium  Begis ;  or  the  Offices  of  his  Majesty's  Exchange 
Hoyal,  4to,  London,  1628,  page  1.  From  this  union,  probably, 
sprung  the  use  of  the  term  cambium  for  either  the  mint  or  ex- 
change, which  renders  it  impossible  to  discover,  in  some  instances, 
wliich  of  the  two  offices  is  intended.  For  the  above  fact  relating 
to  Henry  I.  no  authority  is  quoted,  but  see  the  .\nnals  imdir  the 


^  Cambium  Regis,  ibid.   In  like  manner  without  any  reference. 

*  Cambium  SegiSj  p.  2. 

*  Madoxs  Exchequer,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 
«  Pat.  1  Henry  III.  m.  3. 
'  Pat.  2  Henry  III.  m.  5.    February  21. 
'  Pat   4  Henry  III.  m.  3.       Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  242.     Beren- 
garia,  the  wife  of  Richard  I.   was  the  daughter  of  Sanche  IV., 


year  I  US.  king  of  Navarre.     [Sandford,  p.  76.] 
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council,  he  had  made  a  proclamation,  that.no  Englishmen,  nor  other,  should  make  exchange  but  only  at  his 
exchanges  in  London  and  Canterbury.' 

In  the  same  year  he  demised  the  exchange  to  Andrew  Buterell,  for  three  years,  at  a  rent  of  4000 
marks,  to  be  paid  to  the  king.'- 

1225.  The  aforesaid  Bukerell,^  and  Everard,  a  goldsmith,  rendered  an  account,  in  the..ninth  year  of 
the  same  king,  of  the  profits  of  the  exchanges  of  London  and  Canterbury,  from  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  in  the 
fourth  year,  to  St.  Edmund  and  Leonard  in  the  seventh  year.* 

In  1229,  the  king  committed  to  D.  B.  his  cambium  of  London  and  Canterbury,  with  the  dies 
appertaining,  together  with  1,248/.,  ad  negotiandiim  iiide.     He  to  pay  to  the  king  700  marks  pe>-  aiinum.^ 

And  in  the  same  year  the  said  cambium  was  granted  to  Richard  de  Renger,  citizen  of  London.'' 

1235.  William  Hardell  was  keeper  of  the  said  cambium  in  London  and  Canterbury  in  the  year  1235, 
when  he  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  provide,  that  the  keepers  of  the  dies  at  London  and  Canterbury 
should  have  twelve  pence  out  of  every  hundred  pounds  which  should  be  made  in  those  places,  as  in  former 
times  it  had  been  done.' 

1245.  Nothing  further  occurs  respecting  the  exchange  until  this  year,  when  William  Hardell  rendered 
an  account,  as  keeper  of  the  cambium  of  London  and  Canterbur)',  for  eight  years,  six  weeks,  and  three  days 
past.  He  accounted  for  271/.  6s.  lOfZ.  for  the  profits  of  the  cambium  of  London  for  the  first  year:  and  for 
276/.  6s.  \d.  for  that  of  Canterbury  in  the  same  year;  besides  the  portion  belonging  to  the  archbishop  of 
the  profits  of  three  dies,  which  he  was  entitled  to  receive  as  his  share  of  eight:  and  in  like  manner  for  other 
sums  for  the  remaining  years.     The  total  amounted  to  1788/.  \hs.  Whdfi 

In  1251,  the  allowance  to  the  keeper  of  the  cambium,  for  his  expenses,  was  two  shillings  a  day.'-' 

1257.  About  six  years  afterwards,  a  writ  was  directed  to  tlie  moniers,  clerks,  and  all  others  appointed 
to  the  mints  and  exchanges  throughout  England,  to  inform  them  that  John  de  Somerket,  keeper  of  the 
cambium,  was  about  to  go  abroad  with  a  message  for  the  king,  and  that  William  de  Gloucester,  the  king's 
goldsmith,  had  been  appointed  to  the  custody  of  the  said  cambium.'" 

1258.  The  king  commanded  the  keeper  of  the  exchange  in  London  to  pay  unto  William  de  Gloucester 
20/.,  which  the  said  William  was  to  dispose  of  as  the  king  had  given  him  orders." 

1263.  By  a  writ  bearing  date  in  this  year,  it  appears  that  the  custody  cambiorum  in  London  and 
Canterbury  had  lately  been  committed  to  Roger  de  la  Lye,  the  king's  clerk,  and  to  John  de  Gisors,  citizen 
of  London,  during  pleasure;  and  that  the  said  John  was,  from  infirmity,  unable  to  do  the  business  of  the 
oflSce,  and  therefore  William  Fitz-Richard  was  substituted  in  his  place  during  pleasure.  He  to  account  with 
the  said  Roofer;  and  the  said  John  was  commanded  to  resign  to  the  said  William.'- 

1270.  In  this  year,  the  king  appointed  Bartholomew  de  Castello,  the  keeper  cambii  sui,  to  prove  and 
assay  the  king's  money  throughout  his  whole  kingdom,  with  authority  to  seize  corrupt  monies,  and  to  keep 
them  for  the  king's  use." 

1272.  King  Edward  I.  had  also  his  exchanger,  with  prohibition  that  none  else  should  exchange.  For 
the  ease  of  the  merchants  who  imported  bullion,  he  caused  tables  of  exchanges  to  be  set  up  at  several  places. 

From  the  goldsmiths'  charter,  of  his  first  year,  it  appears  that  formerly  no  merchant,  English  or 
Stranger,  used  to  bring  into  the  land  any  money,  but  only  plate  of  silver  to  make  exchange  with  our  coin.'* 

'   Cambium  Regis,  p    2.      The  exchange  was  kept  in  London,  ,  '  Claus.  18  Henry  III.  m.  1"2. 

near  to  St.  Paul's  clnirch,  and  gave  name  to  the  street  called  the  '  '  Mag.  Rot.  29  Henry  III.  Rut.  ult.  a,  m.  I  and  2.     Matlor, 

Old  Change,  but  in  evidences  the  Old  Exchange.  '  Ezcheq.  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 

*  Pat.  6  Henry  III.  I  '  Memor.  35  Henry  III.  Rot.  7.  b.      Madox,  E.rcl,e,/.\o\.u. 
'  So  the  n.Tme  is  written.  p.  204. 

*  Claus.  9  Henry  III. m.  17.  dors.  Tot.  Exitus  756M9s.  9rf.  '"  Pat.  41  Henry  III.  m.  1. 

Sum.  Tot.  Cambii  Cant.  53H.  13s.  Sd.  I  "    Memor.  42  Henry  III.  Rot.  9.  a.      Madoi,  JSrcliei/.  \o\.l. 

*  Fin.  13  Henry  III.  m.  10.  and  Claus.  m.  3.      The  state-       ,       page  384. 

mont  in  the  text  is  copied  from  Vincent's  References  to  the  Rolls  in  I  It  is  probable  that  Somerket  was  now  returned  to  England, 

the  Tower;  but  there  is  probably  some  mistake,  as  the  passage  is  !  and  that  he  bad  superseded  Gloucester  in  this  office, 

not  to  be  found  under  that  year.  j  "  Pat.  47  Henry  III.  m.  15. 

«   Fin.  13  Henry  III.  m.  10.  '  "  Pat.  34  Henry  III.  m.  11.               '<  Cambium  Regis,  p.  2. 
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1*279.  The  exchange  was,  as  before,  near  to  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  and  was  called  the  Old 
Change,  but  in  evidences  the  Old  Exchange. * 

In  this  exchange  alone  the  halfpence  and  farthings  of  the  seventh  year  of  Edward  I.  were  coined.- 

1280.  In  the  ninth  year  of  that  monarch,  he  granted  to  Alexander  de  Luk,  merchant,  his  exchange  in 
Ireland,  to  hold  for  one  year,  under  the  same  form,  manner,  and  conditions,  as  Gregory  de  Rokesle  and 
Orlandinus  de  Podio  held  the  exchange  at  London.-^ 

1283.  In  this  year  it  was  forbidden,  by  proclamation,  to  make  use  of  English  money  for  exchange 
beyond  the  seas.^ 

1300.  In  his  28th  year,  John  de  Sandale  was  keeper  of  the  exchange  of  England,  and  the  subordinate 
exchangers  were  ordered  to  account  to  him.* 

1307.  It  should  seem  that  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  goldsmiths  had  interfered  with  the 
king's  officers  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  silver,  for  in  the  year  1314  proclamation  was  made  in  the  city 
of  London  that  no  one,  either  goldsmith  or  other,  should  buy  any  silver  plate,  or  silver  in  bullion;  but  that 
those  who  had  such  to  sell  should  come  to  the  king's  cambium  in  his  Tower  of  London,  and  there  exchange 
them,  as  it  was  accustomed  to  be  done.'' 

1316.  When  the  account  of  John  Lincoln,  the  king's  keeper  of  the  exchanges  of  London  and 
Canterbury,  was  examined,  in  the  9th  year,  it  appeared  that,  after  several  sums  were  respited,  he  owed  to 
the  king  cxixZ.  vij;?.  vijr/.;  for  which  he  was  committed  to  the  marshal  on  the  20th  of  February,  but  was 
released  on  the  next  day,  on  the  manucaption  of  William  Servat  and  William  de  Herdesete.' 

1331.  In  the  5th  year  of  Edward  III.it  was  ordained  that  the  mariners  and  fishermen  should  make 
their  exchanges  at  the  table  in  Dover,  and  elsewhere,  in  certain  places  appointed  according  to  the  form  of 
the  ordinance  which  had  been  lately  made.^ 

1335.  By  the  statute  of  money  which  was  made  at  York  in  the  9th  of  Edward  III.  several  provisions 
were  made  for  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  exchanges.9 

On  the  20th  of  September,  in  the  same  year,  a  writ  was  issued  in  which  that  clause  in  the  above- 
mentioned  statute  which  related  to  the  fixing  a  table  of  exchange  at  Dover,  was  recited,  and  others  were 
appointed  in  London,  Yarmouth,  St.  Botulph,  and  Kingston-upon-HuIi.  The  custody  of  all  these  tables, 
as  well  as  that  at  Dover,  was  committed  to  William  de  la  Pole,  or  his  deputies,  during  pleasure.  The 
profits  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  exchequer. 

At  the  same  time,  proclamation  was  ordered  to  be  made  to  enforce  the  said  statute  of  York.'" 

13-36.     In  this  year  De  la  Pole  was  removed  from  his  office. '' 

1339.  The  houses  for  the  office  of  exchange  in  London  and  Canterbury  being  much  out  of  repair  in 
this  year,  a  writ  was  issued  to  John  de  Flete,  warden  of  the  exchange  in  both  those  places,  commanding  him 
to  repair  the  same,  as  far  as  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  which  was  to  be  allowed  in  his  account. '- 

1344.  By  a  statute  of  this  year,  it  was  provided  that  exchanges  should  be  made  in  the  good  towns, 
according  as  it  should  seem  best  to  the  king,  for  his  profit  and  for  the  advantage  of  his  people ;  and  that  it 
should  be  ordained  of  a  certainty,  what  should  be  given  in  exchange  for  every  piece  of  gold.^^ 

This  was  done  by  an  ordinance  which  provided  that  an  exchange  should  be  held  in  the  street  near 
Sarvates  toure  in  the  city  of  London,"  and  regulated  the  rates  of  exchange  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 
for  the  noble  of  gold,  one  penny  less  than  the  half-mark ;  for  the  maille  of  gold,  one  maille  [(.  e.  an  half- 
penny] less  than  forty  pence.     And  he  that  would  buy  the  noble  of  gold  with  esterlings,  was  to  pay  one 


'  Leake,  p.  7S,  quoting  Strype's  Slow,  p.  S3. 

*  Id,  p  82,  quoting  as  before. 
'  ^ibr.  Sol.  Orig.  ScaccariL 

*  Claus.  11  Edward  I.  m.  2.  dors. 

^  ^bbr.  Sot.  Orig.  Scaccarii.     See  Exeter  Exchange. 

°  Claus.  7  Edward  11.  m.  9. 

"  Madcx,  Hist.  Eich.  ii.  p.  241. 

^  Claus.  d  Edward  III.  Fart  ii.  m.  16. 


'  See  this  statute  at  length  in  tlie  Annals,  under  the  year  1335, 
where  the  several  exchanges  are  enumerated. 

">  Claus.  9  Edward  III.  m.  S.  dors.     Symer,  vol.  iv.  p.  668. 

"   Claus.  10  Edward  III.  m.  37. 

'=  Claus.  13  Edward  III.  Part  ii.  m.  42. 

"  Statute  18  Edward  III.  Stat.  2.  chap.  6. 

"  Stowe  says,  that  in  this  year  the  king  ordained  his  exchange 
of  money  to  be  kept  in  Serne's  Tower,  a  part  of  the  king's  house 
in  Bucklersbury.      [^Survey  of  London,  p.  44.] 
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maille  of  silver  beyond  the  price  [i.  e.  the-  current  value].  And  that  no  one  should  make  such  exchanges, 
except  by  the  king's  permission,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  money  so  exchanged.' 

1345.  In  tliis  year  Conrad  Roger,  and  his  companions,  were  authorized  to  hold  exchanges  in  London, 
York,  and  Canterbury.     This  was  on  account  of  the  new  coinage  of  gold.- 

About  the  same  time,  Anthony  Bythesea  [versus  mare]  was  appointed  supervisor  and  warden  of  the 
exchanges  of  London,  York,  and  Canterbury;  and  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London  were  commanded  to 
assist  him.^ 

1350.  But  it  should  seem  that  other  persons  still  continued  to  make  exchanges  without  authority  from 
the  king,  for  in  this  year  it  was  ordained  that  no  one  should  presume  to  exchange,  eitlier  privately  or  publicly, 
without  license,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  and  imprisonment;^  and  an  especial  permission  was  necessary  before 
foreigners  could  exchange  their  coins  for  English  money,  even  when  they  came  into  the  realm  upon  the 
king's  own  affairs.' 

In  this  year  the  exchanges  were  again  regulated  by  the  statute." 

1352.  But  all  these  regulations  appear  to  have  been  without  any  effect,  for  in  the  following  year 
persons  were  appointed  to  return  the  names  of  those  who  held  unauthorized  exchanges  in  the  city  of  London." 

1353.  By  the  statute  of  the  staple,  which  was  made  in  this  year,  it  M'as  ordained,  that  bullion  might 
be  safely  brought  into  the  realm,  to  be  taken  to  the  king's  bullion,  or  to  his  exchanges,  where  lawful  money 
would  be  given  for  it  according  to  the  value." 

1354.  In  this  year,  the  king  demised,  by  indenture,  to  Hugh  Wichengham,  all  his  exchanges,  as  well 
of  his  money  as  of  all  other  money,  plate  of  gold  and  silver,  and  broken  silver.  To  be  held  in  the  king's 
name,  by  himself  and  his  deputies,  in  convenient  places  where  it  should  please  him  in  the  realm  of  England. 
And  that  no  one  should  change  gold  or  silver,  for  profit,  except  the  said  Hugh.  For  this  privilege  he  was 
to  pay  to  the  king  500/.  per  annum.^ 

1355.  As  the  exchanges  were  still  carried  on  by  persons  unauthorized,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
declaring  such  exchange  to  be  a  ciipital  offence,  and  punishable  by  loss  of  life  and  limb,  and  by  forfeiture  of 
every  thing  which  could  be  forfeited.'" 

In  the  same  year  the  sheriff  of  London  was  ordered  to  make  proclamation  that  the  king  had  appointed 
Henry  Picard  to  be  keeper  of  all  exchanges,  as  well  of  money  as  of  plate,  etc.,  according  to  indenture." 

1358.  The  same  person  was  again  appointed  on  the  30th  of  November  in  this  year,  from  the 
Michaelmas  preceding  to  the  same  time  in  the  following  year,  paying  to  the  king  200  marks  for  all 
profits,  etc.'" 

1359.  By  an  indenture  dated  in  his  33d  year,  Bartholomew  Guy  de  Castilon,  merchant  of  London, 
and  Adam  de  St.  Ive,  of  the  same,  were  appointed  keepers  of  all  the  king's  exchanges,  as  well  of  his  money, 
as  of  all  other  coins,  plate  of  gold  and  silver,  and  broken  silver,  etc." 

1360.  In  this  year  that  indenture  was  repeated,'*  as  it  was  also  in  1361,  when  proclamation  was 
ordered  to  be  made  to  that  effect." 

1363.  Great  damage  having  been  sustained  by  subtle  exchanges  of  the  money  which  was  made  in  the 
mint  at  Calais,  proper  measures  were  taken  for  preventing  such  practices  for  the  future.'" 

1364.  The  grant  of  the  office  of  exchanger,  which  in  the  years  1359,  1360,  and  1361,  had  been  made 
to  Castilon  and  Ive,  was  now  made  to  Ive  alone,  who  was  authorized  to  hold  exchanges  in  all  suflScient 
places  where  he  should  think  fit,  as  well  in  the  king's  mints  [Cunagiis]  as  elsewhere,  except  in  the  city  of 


'   Claus.  18 Edward  III.  part  ii.m.  23.  dors.      See  this  more 
at  large  in  the  Annals,  sub  anno, 

^  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  page  452.     See  this  proclama- 
tion at  length  in  the  ."Vnnals. 

3  Pat.  19  Edward  III.  part  i.  m.  15. 

*  Claus.  25  Edward  III.  m.21. 

'  Claus.  25  Edward  III.  part  i.  ni.  16.  dors. 

°  Statute  25  Edward  III.  stat.  5.  chap.  12.      See  the  .\nnals 
under  this  year. 

'  Claus.  26  Edward  III.  m.  11.  dors. 
VOL.  II. 


*  Statute  27  Edward  III.  cap.  14.      Seethe  .^nnals,  sub  anno. 

«  Claus.  28  Edward  III.  m.  28.  dors. 
">  Claus.  29  Edward  III.  ra.  13.  dors.  See  the  Annals. 
"  Claus.  29  Edward  III.  m.  13.  dors. 
"  Claus.  32  Edward  III.  m.  7.  dors. 
13  Claus.  33  Edward  III.  m.  13.  dors. 
"  Claus.  34  Edward  III.  m.  13.  dors. 
1^   Claus.  35  Edward  III.  m.  40.  dors. 

"  Rot.  Franc.  37  Ed.  II  I.ra.  II.   See  Account  of  Calais  Mint. 
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York,  for  two  years  from  Michaelmas  preceding.  No  otiier  person  was  to  make  exchange,  for  profit,  on 
forfeiture  of  every  thing  that  could  be  forfeited. ^ 

1366.     He  was  again  appointed  in  this  year,  when  he  was  to  pay  a  rent  of  100/.  per  annum  to  the  king.= 

1.367.  On  the  8th  of  December,  a  proclamation  was  ordered  to  be  made  for  continuing  the  exchange 
at  Bucklersbury,  without  any  reservation  of  profit  to  the  king.^ 

In  the  second  year  of  Richard  II.  the  king  granted  to  William  Salesburie,  goldsmith,  to  hold  the 
exchange  in  Lumbard-street  in  London,  by  himself  or  his  deputies,  as  well  for  the  exchange  of  gold  and 
silver  as  for  the  merchandize  of  all  kinds  of  bullion,  plates,  and  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  in  the  king's  name, 
paying  yearly  into  the  exchequer  20/.  for  the  profit  of  the  said  exchange.  Provided  always  that  the  king 
should  liot  change  his  money;  and  that  the  said  William  should  cause  all  such  plates  and  jewels  of  silver 
and  gold  so  exchanged  to  be  carried  to  the  king's  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London.*  And  the  mayor  of 
London  was  commanded  to  proclaim  the  same;  and  that  the  exchange  should  be  held  in  no  other  place,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture.' 

1382  to  1393.  The  laws  which  forbade  the  carrying  of  bullion  or  money  out  of  the  kingdom  were  so 
strictly  enforced  during  this  reign,  that  when  a  bill  of  exchange  was  drawn  by  Nicholas  Luke,  merchant  of 
the  society  of  Guinigi,  or  his  associates  in  foreign  parts,  in  favour  of  John  Clerevaus,  archdeacon  of  Suffolk, 
the  king's  special  license  was  necessary  to  permit  it  to  be  paid  there ;  and  that  was  granted  only  on  condi- 
tion that  no  bullion,  nor  money  of  gold  or  silver  should  be  carried  out,  under  pretence  of  the  said  license, 
on  pain  of  forfeiture.  Divers  writs  were  also  directed  to  the  keepers  of  the  passage  in  the  ports  of  London, 
Dover,  Jeremuth  [Yarmouth],  and  Sandwich,  to  inform  them  that  the  king  had  granted  his  license  to 
various  persons  to  pass  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  carry  certain  sums  of  money  with  them.i^ 

1390.     A  statute  was  made  in  his  14th  year  for  the  further  regulation  of  exchanges.^ 

1399.  Henry  the  Fourth  granted  out  the  office  of  exchanger  in  his  first  year,  and  in  his  ninth  year 
prohibited  all  other  but  his  own  exchanger.** 

1413.  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  his  first  year,  granted  the  office  of  exchanger,  within  the  city  of  London 
and  town  of  Calais,  in  ample  manner  to  Lodovic  John  ;9  and  in  1414  the  grant  was  renewed  for  three  years, 
with  prohibition  of  all  others;'"  and  the  same  also  in  1417." 

1421.  By  an  indenture  of  this  year,  the  king  constituted  John  Patesley,  citizen  and  goldsmith,  his 
exchano-er,  with  several  covenants:'-  and  for  the  out-ports  and  other  parts  of  the  realm,  out  of  London,  a 
commission  was  directed  to  the  justices  of  assize  throughout  England,  to  communicate  and  to  treat  with  any 
of  his  majesty's  liege  subjects  who  would  undertake  the  oflSce  of  exchange  of  the  king's  money. ^^ 

In  the  same  year  a  statute  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  exchanges  in  London  and  elsewhere  in 
the  realm  ;'^  and  the  statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  chapter  12,  was  enforced  by  writ  directed  to  the 
sheriff  of  London.'* 

1422.  At  the  demise  of  Henry  V.,  Bartholomew  Goldbeater  was  exchanger  by  indenture;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  voidance  of  his  indenture  by  the  king's  death,  he  was  commanded  to  continue  the 
exercise  of  that  office  (as  the  record  says)  to  the  profit  of  the  king  and  his  people ;  and  upon  supplication 
for  allowance  for  waste,  he  was  allowed  for  exchange  one  penny  halfpenny  per  noble."' 


I  Claus.  38  Edw.  III.  ni.  10.  dors. 

'  Claus.  40  Edw.  III.  m.  1-3.  dors. 

'  Claus.  41  Edw.  III.  m.  4.  dors. 

*  Fhi.  2  Rd.  II.  prope  initium  Rotuli. 

'  Breoia  Begis,  2  Rd.  II.  part  i.  article  3. 

'^  Mot.  Cambii  ab  aim.  6  nsqiie  anno  17  R.II.  m.9.  Licenses 
were  also  granted  in  liis  6th,  7tli,  8tli,  and  9lli  years  to  merchants 
to  make  exchange  into  foreign  parts,  at  peace  with  the  king,  not- 
withstanding the  statute  to  the  contrary  ;  provided  that  they  should 
not,  under  colour  of  that  license,  carry  out  of  the  kingdom  any 
gold  or  silver,  in  bullion  or  in  money,  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 
[See  ifo(  J"ranc.  6  R.  II.  m.  6;  7  R.  U.  m.26;  8  R.  II.  m.-29; 
9  R.  II.  m.  38]. 


'   Statute  14  Rd.  II.  chap.  2.  '  Cambium  Regis,  p.  o. 

'  Pat.  1  Hen.  V.  p.  i.  m.  28.  The  same  grant  appears  to  have 
been  made  at  the  same  time  to  Jo.  Kendale,  the  king's  secretary. 
[Bundell.  de  privato  SigiUo,  R.  3,  in  numero.  49.  Vincent's  Col- 
lections]. 

'•  Pat.  2  Hen.  V.  part  ii.  m.  23. 

"   Pat.  3  Hen.  V.  m.  1. 

'^  Cambium  Regis,  p.  5. 

"  Pat.  9  Hen.  V.  part  ii.  m.  8. 

"   Si.itute  9  Hen.  V.  stat.  2. 

'^  Claus.  9  Hen.  V.  m.  6.  dors. 

"'  Cambium  Regis,  p.  6.  I  believe  he  was  exchanger  in  the 
city  of  York  only.     For  Derlyngton  was  made  exchanger  1  H.  VI. 
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In  this  year,  the  master  of  the  mint  was  allowed  by  statute  to  hold  the  king's  exchanges  until  the  next 
parliament,  provided  that  he  brought  all  plate,  etc.  to  the  mint,  to  be  by  him  coined  there.' 

1423-4.  An  indenture  under  the  privy  seal,  was  soon  after  made,  between  the  king  and  Bartholomew 
Seman,  alias  Goldebeather,  master  and  worker  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  by  which  the  said 
Bartholomew  was  appointed  keeper  and  changer  of  the  exchanges  in  the  city  of  York,  by  himself  or  depu- 
ties, for  whom  he  should  be  answerable,  from  the  21st  day  of  October  in  the  preceding  year,  during  the 
king's  pleasure. 

By  the  terms  of  the  indenture  he  was  bound  to  receive  all  manner  of  gold  and  silver  brought  to  the 
said  exchange,  and  to  pay  to  the  bringers  thereof  the  reasonable  value,  abating  five  shillings  for  the 
seignorage  and  coinage,  and  five  pence  for  the  exchange  of  the  pound  of  gold,  of  the  weight  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  no  more.  Which  five  shillings  and  five  pence  were  reckoned  according  to  the  rate  of  one 
penny  halfpenny  for  a  noble  of  the  same  weight. 

The  above  allowance  for  the  pound  of  gold,  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  granted  to  the 
said  Bartholomew  for  his  own  proper  use,  on  condition  that  he  should  bear  all  charges,  costs,  and  expenses 
of  the  said  exchanges  during  the  said  term. 

He  was  also  bound  to  give  to  the  people,  according  to  the  said  rate  of  exchange,  good  and  lawful 
money  of  England,  by  weight  or  by  number,  at  their  choice,  without  any  delay.  And  if  the  said  money 
should  prove  to  be  greatly  deficient  in  weight  or  in  allay  (which  God  forbid)  he  was  bound  to  give  sufficient 
money  for  it  immediately. 

And  the  said  exchanger  was  obliged  to  carry,  or  cause  to  be  carried,  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  he 
should  receive  in  the  said  exchanges,  or  should  purchase  by  the  colour  of  his  office,  to  the  said  Tower  of 
London,  there  to  be  melted  and  made  into  money,  nnder  the  inspection  and  attestation  of  the  king's  assayer 
and  comptroller  for  the  time  being,  to  the  increase  of  the  money,  profit  of  the  realm,  and  ease  of  the  people, 
without  applying  it  to  any  other  use,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  double  the  value  to  the  king. 

The  exchanger  was  always  to  have  ready  sufficient  sums  of  gold  and  silver,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
people  repairing  to  the  said  exchanges,  without  delay  from  want  of  money. 

And  he  was  bound  to  the  king  that  he  would  not  for  any  advantage,  etc.,  voluntarily  delay  any  person 
bringing  gold  or  silver  to  the  Tower  to  be  coined,  nor  would  compel  any  one,  on  any  pretence,  to  give  up 
the  coining  of  his  gold  or  silver  in  the  said  Tower,  in  order  to  go  to  the  said  exchanges;  but  would  deliver 
the  same  without  cost  or  hindrance,  at  the  said  Tower,  according  to  the  obligations  of  his  indenture  with 
the  king  as  master  and  worker  of  the  money,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  double  the  money  which  he  ought  to 
have  given  to  the  party  aggrieved  in  that  case. 

And  the  king  engaged  to  prohibit,  by  proclamation,  the  holding  of  any  exchange  either  publicly  or 
privately  in  that  city,  and  the  making  exchange  for  profit,  except  by  the  king's  exchanger,  under  the  pain 
and  forfeiture  contained  in  the  statute  of  the  25th  year  of  king  Edward  IIL  Of  which  forfeiture  the  king, 
by  the  advice  of  his  council,  ordained  that  the  said  Bartholomew  should  have  twelve  pence  in  the  pound, 
whenever  the  same  should  be  legally  adjudged,  at  the  suit  of  the  said  Bartholomew. - 

1424.  In  order  to  maintain  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  the  14th  year  of  Richard  II.,  chapter  2,  it 
was  ordained  in  1424,  that  the  chancellor  of  England  for  the  time  being,  should,  from  fifteen  days  to  fifteen 
days,  return  copies  of  the  briefs  of  exchange  into  the  exchequer.  And  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  same 
were  empowered,  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  to  examine  the  customers,  and  to  punish  such  as  should 
be  found  culpable.'* 

1434.  From  an  account  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  made  out  by  the  officers  of 
the  exchequer,  in  the  r2th  year  of  the  king,  it  appears  that  the  profits  of  the  exchange  for  one  year 
amounted  to  the  following  sums : 

Within  the  city  of  London  c  marz. 

To  the  court  of  Rome,  viz.  for  every  noble  nd.;   xx  marz.  by  estimate,  as  Stopyngdon  says.* 

'  Statute  1  H.  VI.  cliap.  4.    See  the  Annals  under  this  year.       I  ^  Rot.  Cantbii,  '2  to  14  H.  VI. 

'  Bundle  in  the  Tower  unclassed.  I  *  Soils  of  parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  433. 
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1438.  In  this  year,  the  king  remitted  to  the  bisiiop  of  Salisbury  the  sum  of  •2C>L  7s.  9d.,  whicli  was  due 
on  account  of  tlie  exchange  of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  for  the  obtaining  the  apostolical  bull  of  his  episco- 
pacy. But  the  king  was  willing  that  the  keeper  of  his  exchange  should  have  allowance  of  the  aforesaid 
sum,  towards  the  payment  of  the  rent  of  the  said  exchange.' 

In  the  same  year  the  office  of  exchange  witiiin  the  realm  of  England,  and  at  Calais,  was  granted  to 
John  de  Paddesle,  all  others  being  prohibited. - 

1445.  Robert  Mansfield  was  made  exchanger  by  letters  patent  and  indenture,  in  the  24th  year  of 
the  king ;'  and  John  Lematon  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  exchange  and  coinage  in  the  Tower  of  London 
in  1447,  for  life,  with  two  shillings  and  sixpence /jer  day  for  wages.* 

1448.  Richard  Tunstall,  however,  had  a  grant  of  the  exchange  in  this  year,*  as  had  also  he  and 
William  Avener  in  the  year  1453,*'  in  which  latter  year  there  stands  upon  the  rolls  the  appointment 
likewise  of  Thomas  ^lontgomery  and  John  Hynde  to  the  office  of  warden  of  exchange  and  mint,  for  life, 
with  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  day  for  wages." 

On  the  26th  of  June,  in  the  year  preceding,  John  Blakeney  and  Robert  Caterton  were  appointed  clerks 
of  the  exchange  and  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  life,  and  the  longer  liver  of  the  two  to  enjoy  the 
office  singly.     The  wages  to  be  due  to  them  from  the  25th  year  of  the  king,  and  the  arrears  to  be  paid.** 

1462.  In  this  year  king  Edward  IV.  granted  to  William  Hattclifte,  his  physician,  forty  marks 
annually,  out  of  the  profits  of  his  exchange  within  the  realm  of  England  to  foreign  parts.^ 

1463.  By  a  writ,  which  bore  date  in  this  year,  directed  to  the  warden  of  the  exchange  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  it  appears  that  Hugh  Amory  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  porter  of  the  exchange,  by 
himself  or  deputy,  for  life ;  and  the  warden  was  commanded  to  pay  to  him  threepence  per  day  for  wages, 
such  being  the  ancient  allowance,  according  to  the  account  of  John  Thorp,  clerk,  warden  of  the  exchange, 
in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  Edward  III.'" 

1464.  The  office  of  exchange  within  the  whole  realm,  was  in  this  year  granted  to  William  Hattcliffe 
and  M.  BurhuU,  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  they  paying  annually  to  the  king  thirty  pounds." 

But  it  should  seem  that  the  office  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Act  of  Resumption  in  the  same  year; 
for  William  Lord  Hastings  was,  by  the  king's  indenture  of  that  date,  made  keeper  of  all  manner  the  king's 
exchange  and  outehange  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  the  realm  of  England,  territory  of  Ireland,  and  town 
of  Calais. '- 

1468.  Lord  Hastings  appointed  Hugh  Brice  to  be  his  deputy,  against  whose  proceedings  in  his  office 
the  following  petition  was  presented  by  the  commons  in  parliament  assembled : 

To  the  Kyng  our  Liege  Lord.  Be  hit  remembred  that  the  xx  day  of  May,  the  viii  yere  of  the 
reigne  of  oure  Soverayn  Lord  King  Edward  iiiith,  at  Westm'  into  the  House  accustomed  for  the  Commens  of 
the  Londe,  afore  the  same  Commens  come  oon  George  Wylersby,  goldsmyth,  desirying  to  open  and  declare 
certeyn  maters,  concerning  the  wele  and  profitt  of  our  seid  Soverayn  Lord,  and  this  youre  Reame,  and 
thereuppon  he  was  thereto  admitted;  atte  which  tyme  and  place,  the  same  George  opened  and  declared, 
that  Hugh  Bryce,  of  London,  goldsmyth,  Keper  of  the  Kyngs  Eschaunge  in  London,  and  one  of  the 
Governours  of  the  Kyngs  Mynte  at  his  Toure  of  London,  ayens  the  Proclamation  made  for  oure  said 
Soverayn  Lord,  duryng  the  tyme  that  he  hath  occupied,  hath  taken  of  every  li.  weight  of  Silver,  bought  in 
the  said  Eschaunge,  xd.  over  all  duetez,  not  understondyng  that  the  Kyng  nor  the  marchaunt  was  answered 
thereof;  and  of  every  li.  weight  of  Gold,   bought  in  the  same  Eschaunge,  over  the  duete  for  the  cunage,. 

'   Pat.  16  Hen.  VI.  part  ii.  ni.  17.  I  »  Pat.  2  Edw.  IV.  part  i.  m.  5. 

=  Pat.  16  Hen.  VI.  pan  i.  m.  4.  i  ,„  f,;^^^  3  j,^^_  j^.   ^    jp 

^  Ca?niiitni  RegiSy  page  6.  | 

*  Pat.  2.5  Hen.  VI.  part  ii.  m.  29.  "  ^*'"  ■*  ^^^-  ^^'-  P^""'  '■  ™-  l^-  It  appears  from  the  Act  of 
^  Cambium  Re'-is  vace  6  Resumption  which  passed  in  that  year,  that  they  had  likewise  the 
'  Pat.  31  Hen.  VI.  part  ii  ni  33.  office  of  exchange  for  the  town  of  Calais;  that  the  old  rent  was 
'  Pat.  31  Hen.  VI.  part  ii.  m.  "20  and  23.     I  am  unable  to       '       20/.  per  minum,  and  that  they  were  to  pay  10/.  over  of  increase. 

account  for  these  several  appointments  in  this  year,   especially  as  1^"*  of  Parliament,  vol.  v.  p.  529.] 

two  of  them  are  for  life.  1  12  p^t    4  Ed,y   ly.  part  ii.  m.  16.  Indenture.     He  was  also 

*  Claus.  30  Hen.  VI.  m.  17.  1      master  of  the  mint. 
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and  all  other  dueteez  due  by  reason  of  the  same  11115.  ud.  to  the  grete  losse  of  oure  seid  Soverayn  Lorde, 
and  hurte  of  all  merchauntez,  and  other  persons  repairyng  to  the  seid  Eschaunge.  Also  the  seid  George 
then  opened  and  declared,  that  the  Money  of  Sylver  coigned  by  the  seid  Hugli,  and  his  felawes  and 
servauntez  in  these  dayes,  was  worse  in  alaye,  then  were  the  Herries  Grotez,  by  iiid.  in  the  pounde  weight. 
To  which  maters  the  seid  Hugh  by  the  said  Comens  was  admitted  to  answere.  And  he  seid,  that  he  had 
resceyved  ixd,  ob.  of  every  li.  weight  of  Sylver,  bought  in  the  seid  Eschaunge,  by  reason  of  his  ferme  taken 
of  the  Kyng;  and  that  he  had  taken  and  resceyved  of  every  Noble  bought  in  the  said  Eschaunge  Id.;  that  is 
to  sey,  a  ob.  according  to  the  seid  Proclamation,  and  a  ob.  over,  which  maketh  the  somme  of  mis.  iid.  taken 
of  every  li.  weight  of  gold  afore  specified.  Which  seid  maters  and  the  dependauntez  theruppon,  for 
briefnesse  of  tyme,  by  the  said  Comens  may  not  thoroughly  be  examined  and  understoud. 

Please  it  therfore  your  Highness,  by  the  advis  and  assent  of  the  Lordes  spirituell  and  temporell,  in 
this  present  Parlement  assembled,  and  the  auctorite  of  the  same,  to  assigne,  name  and  appoynt,  the  full 
Reverent  Faders  in  God,  Thomas  Cardenall  and  Archebisshop  of  Caunterbury,  George  Archebisshop  of 
York,  Robert  Bysshop  of  Bathe,  Chauncellor  of  England,  and  the  noble  Lord  Richard  Erie  of  Warrewyk, 
Richard  the  Erie  Ryuers,  Tresorer  of  England,  John  Lorde  Wenlok,  John  Markham,  Knight,  Chief 
Justice  of  your  Comen  Benche,  Richard  lUyngworth,  Knyght,  Chief  Baron  of  your  Eschequer,  Thomas 
Billyng,  and  William  Lakyn,  11  Justices  of  tlie  Pleez  afore  you  to  be  holden,  and  John  Say,  Thomas 
Borough,  John  Howard,  Thomas  Tresham,  Rafe  Josselyn,  Knight,  John  Stanhop,  Thomas  Frowyk,  William 
Eylond,  and  Henry  Boteler,  persones  of  the  Comen  House,  by  the  Commens  of  the  same  House  named, 
they  xxiiii,  xxiii,  xxii,  xxi,  xx,  xix,  xviii,  xvii,  xvi,  xv,  xiiii,  xiii,  or  xii  of  theym,  whereof  11  of  the 
forseid  Spirituell  Lordes,  11  of  the  seid  Temporell  Lordes,  11  of  the  seid  Justices,  and  vi  of  the  seid  other 
persones  of  the  seid  Common  House,  be  xii  ;  they  xxnii,  &c.  or  xii  of  theym,  whcrof  11,  &c.  &c.  [as 
above]  be  xii ;  the  same  xxiiii,  &c.  or  xii,  to  have  poiar  and  auctorite  be  this  Acte,  to  here  and  determyn  all 
the  maters  aforeseid,  and  all  other  maters  which  shall  be  alleged  be  the  said  George,  ayens  the  seid  Hugh, 
eoncernyng  eny  default  declared  or  hereafter  to  be  declared  be  the  seid  George,  or  be  eny  other  persone, 
ayens  the  seid  Hugh,  eoncernyng  the  Cunage,  Alaye,  and  Eschaunge  aforesaid,  and  every  mater  dependyng 
and  eoncernyng  theym  and  every  of  theym,  as  well  by  the  examination  of  the  seid  George  and  Hugh,  as  of 
eny  other  persone  or  persones,  as  otherwise,  after  the  discretion  of  the  forseid  Lords,  Juges,  and  persones, 
be  this  Acte  assigned,  and  accordyng  to  the  same.  And  that  the  seid  George  and  Hugh,  and  either  of 
theym,  personelly  appere  daily,  at  commaundement  of  the  forseid  Lordes,  Juges,  and  persones  assigned,  but 
yf  eny  resonable  cause  of  excuse  happen  to  the  contrarie,  uppon  the  payn,  yf  the  seid  Hugh  make  default 
at  eny  day  lymyt  him,  to  be  convict  of  the  maters  alleged  ayens  him;  the  seid  George,  upon  such  })eyn  as 
shall  be  thought  reasonable  by  the  discretion  of  the  seid  Lordes,  Juges,  and  persons  assigned :  the  excuse 
of  the  defait  of  either  of  the  seid  George  or  Hugh,  yf  eny  happe,  also  to  be  weyed  be  the  discretion  of  the 
same  Lordes,  Juges,  and  persones  assigned  as  aforesaid.  And  that  every  action  sued  or  to  be  sued  be  eny 
persone  or  persones  ayens  the  seid  George,  in  eny  Courte  within  your  Reame,  be  putte  in  respite ;  and 
in  noo  wise  precede  afore  the  xv  of  Seint  Martyn  in  wynter  next  comyng  after  the  makyng  of  this  Acte ; 
the  same  George  in  the  mean  tyme,  in  his  persone  or  goodes,  in  noowise  to  be  trobled,  vexed,  or  greved, 
be  eny  of  the  seid  actions,  procez,  or  executions  of  the  same,  or  eny  of  theym. 

Responsio.  Le  Roy  le  voet:  ovesque  ceo  q'  ne  soit  prejudice  ne  damage  a  luy,  ne  a  sa  corone,  ne  a 
son  Prerogatyf  Roiall. 

The  following  schedules  were  added  to  this  petition. 

Tenor  unius  cedula;  cedularum  predictarum  sequitur  sub  hiis  verbis. 

Whereas  George  allegeth,  that  y  take  of  everych  Noble  a  Halpeny,  contrary  to  the  King's  Proclamation, 
I  answere  thus.  The  Proclamation  is  this,  that  every  man  that  bringeth  a  Noble  of  just  poys  to  the  King's 
Eschaunge,  sliuld  have  viiis.  \id.  ob.  and  so  the  King's  intent  is  to  have  of  every  Noble  but  a  Halpeny  oonly. 
The  Proclamation  is  long,  and  must  have  leyser  and  tyme,  in  case  the  trouth  shuld  be  proved,  the  which  to 
your  wisdomes  shall  playnly  appere;  it  must  be  proved  by  indifferent  persones,  wherefore  yf  it  please  you 
to  give  me  resonable  layser,  I  shall  prove,  that  y  have  not  offended  the  King's  intent  conteyned  in  the  seid 
Proclamation,  ne  hurte  noon  other  persone  that  ought  to  take  any  availe  by  the  same. 
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Also,  whereas  dyvers  of  my  maisters  of  this  house  thyiik  that  my  confession  of  the  ixd.  ob.  shiild 
condempne  myself,  I  will  prove  sufficiently  afore  your  maisterships,  that  y  owe  to  have  the  said  ixd.  ob.  by 
reason  of  my  farme,  as  the  King's  propre  goodes  belongyng  to  his  corone,  without  any  wrong  doen  to  any 
persone  in  takyng  of  the  same;  the  premises  considered,  I  beseech  you  all  my  maisters,  to  take  such 
directions  as  shall  accorde  with  Goddes  pleasure,  worship  to  all,  and  as  the  trouth  may  be  best  knowen. 

Tenor  alterius  cedulfe  cedularum  prtedictarum  sequitur  banc  seriem  verborum  continens. 

Memorand',  that  there  was  chauuged  in  the  King's  Exchaunge  in  London,  as  it  apperith  by  the  boks  of 
the  seid  Exchange  and  Tour,  from  the  xvi  day  of  September  anno  v'°  unto  the  fest  of  Michaelmas  anno  vi'" 

>I  c 

in  gold,  cxxxvii.  viii.  lxxv.  old  Nobles  by  weight ;  whereof  is  reteyned  of  every  such  Noble  above  writen 
by  way  of  emption  for  the  Kyngs  ferme,  and  for  my  costes,  charges,  and  weights  Id. 

c 

Summa  v.  lxxiiii/j.  ixs.  vnd. 

Item,  there  was  chaunged  in  the  seid  Exchaunge  in  the  yere  and  tyme  aforesaid;  as  it  appereth  by  the 

51  C 

seid  books,  in  Silver,  iii.vni.  xwli.  troy;  whereof  is  reteyned  of  every  pound  above  writen,  by  way  of 
emption,  and  for  my  costes,  charges  and  wages,  mid.  ob. 
Sum 'a  Lxxii?!.^  xxnd.  ob. 

c 

Summa  to'  reteyned  of  the  parcell  aforesaid,  in  the  Exchaunge  in  London  vi.  xtvili.  xis.  vd.  ob. 

c 

Wherof  paied  to  the  Kyng  our  Soverayn  Lord  for  the  tyme  abovesaid  luili. 

And  so  remayneth  with  me  for  my  costes,  charges,  and  wages,  for  me  and  my  servauntez  ccxlvi  H.  xi  s. 
vd.  ob. 

Memorand',  that  there  was  chaunged  in  the  said  Exchaunge,  from  the  fest  of  Michaelmas  in  anno  vi'» 

M 

unto  Michaelmas,  anno  vii  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  Gold  lx.clxiii  olde  Nobles  by  weight;  whereof  was  reteyned 
of  every  such  Noble  above  writen,  by  way  of  emption  fore  the  King's  ferme,  and  for  my  costes,  charges,  and 
wages,  \d. 

Summa  cchli,  xiiis.  \iid. 

Item,   there    was    chaunged    in   the   said    Exchaunge,    from  Mighelmas   aforesaid  in  anno   vi'"  unto 

M  C  XS 

Mighelmas  next  suying  anno  vii°,  that  is  to  sey,  in  Sylver  iii.  mi.  mi  vi  pounde  troy,  wherof  was 
reteyned  of  every  li.  above  written,  by  wey  of  emption  for  the  Kyngs  ferme,  and  for  my  costes,  charges, 
and  wages,  \xd.  ob.     Summa  cxxxvnZ?.  xixs.  ix(/. 

Summa  to'  reteyned  of  the  ii  parcell  aforesaid  in  the  Kynge  Exchaunge  in  London  iii.  iiii.  \\i\li. 

XIII  S.   IIII£^. 

Wherof  was  paied  to  the  Kinge  our  Soverayn  Lord,  for  tlie  tyme  abovesaid  ccH. 

XX 

And  so  remayneth  with  me,  for  my  costes,  charges,  and  wages  for  me  and  my  servaunts  c.iiii.  xnili. 
X11115.  mid. 

Memorand',  that  there  was  chaunged  in  the  Kings  Exchaunge  in  London,  as  it  appereth  by  the  books 
of  the  Exchaunge  and  Tour,  from  the  fest  of  Mighelmas  in  anno  vii°,  unto  the  fest  of  Ester  folowing  in 

M  C 

anno  vin°,  that  is  to  say,  in  Gold,  xxxiii.  in  Nobles  by  weight;  wherof  was  reteyned  of  every  such  Noble 
above  written,  by  wey  of  emption  for  the  Kyngs  ferme,  and  for  my  costes,  charges,  and  wages,  ob.     Summa 

LXXIlZi.    Ills.- 

Item,  there  was  chaunged  in  the  Kyngs  Exchaunge,  from  the  seid  fest  of  Mighelmas  in  anno  vii",  unto 

c 

the  fest  of  Ester  next  folowyng  in  anno  viii",  that  is  to  sey,  in  Sylver  m.  viiili.  pond  troy;  wherof  is 
reteyned  of  every  li.  above  written,  by  wey  of  emption  for  the  Kings  ferme,  and  for  my  costes,  charges,  and 
wages,  mid.     Summa  xxxli.  vis. 

'  Should  be  lxxiii.  |  '  33,300  halfpence  made  onlj-  69/.  7s.  6d. 
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Summa  to'  reteyned  of  the  ii  parcells  aforesaid  in  the  Kings  Exchaunge  in  London  ciili.  ixs. 

Wherof  paid  to  the  Kyng  oure  Soverayn  Lord,  for  the  tyme  abovesaid  cli. 

And  so  remayneth  with  me,  for  my  costes,  charges,  and  wages,  for  me  and  my  servaunts  xlixs. 

It  is  to  be  knowen,  that  I  resceyve  Gold  and  Sylver  into  the  Tour  by  weight,  and  delyver  it  agayn  by 
the  same  weight,  therfore  takyng  the  Kyngs  Cunage  accordyng  to  his  Indenture,  without  eny  profit  to  me  or 
eny  of  myn  as  y  will  in  this  and  all  the  poynts  aforeseid  be  reported  by  all  merchaunts  bryngying  Gold  and 
Sylver  to  the  Tour  orExhaungc,  and  also  by  the  Warden  and  Countroller,  and  other  Ministres  of  the  Mynt.' 

In  the  same  year  the  exchange,  within  the  whole  realm,  was  granted  to  William  HattclifFe,  the  king's 
secretary,  and  E.  C,  merchant  of  Florence,  at  the  annual  rent  of  thirty  pounds,  for  the  term  of  seven  years, 
or  until  some  one  should  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  the  said  office. - 

1468.  According  to  the  author  of  the  tract  entitled  Cambium  Regis,  the  grant  of  the  exchange  to 
Lord  Hastings  was  renewed  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  king.^ 

1482.  The  same  office  was  granted  to  Bartholomew  Read,  citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London,  in  this 
year,  by  letters  patent  and  indenture.* 

1483.  Richard  III.  appointed  John  Kendall,  his  secretary,  to  this  office,  by  proclamation,  in  this  year.'' 

1485.  In  the  first  year  of  Henry  VII.  there  appear  upon  record  appointments  of  two  several  persons 
to  this  office;  as  Richard  Fox  for  ten  years,  at  an  anual  rent  of  30/.  6i-.  %d.f  and  William  Stafford,  who  was 
appointed  by  patent,  upon  the  25th  of  September.^  His  patent  appears  to  have  been  renewed  in  the  year 
1487.» 

1486.  Nicholas  Fl)'nt  was  appointed  upon  the  17th  of  May  in  this  year.9 

1508.  On  the  17th  of  March,  the  custody  of  the  cambii,  escambii,  and  recambii,  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  Peter  Corsy,  merchant  of  Florence;  to  be  executed  by  himself  or  deputy,  from  the  feast  of  the 
Purification  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  last  past,  to  Easter  in  the  year  1509.  The  said  Peter  to  conduct 
all  foreign  exchanges  and  rechanges  at  the  rate  of  threepence  for  the  exchange  and  rechange  of  each  ducat 
of  gold,  over  and  above  one  penny  which  used  to  be  paid  for  the  same. 

An  annual  rent  of  240Z.,  and  no  more,  to  be  paid  by  the  exchanger,  who  was  to  take  all  fines,  mulcts, 
etc.,  which  should  be  imposed  by  virtue  of  any  statutes  or  ordinances  of  king  Richard  II.  or  any  other  of 
the  king's  predecessors.'" 

"  Thus  the  office  of  exchanger,"  says  the  author  of  Cambium  Regis,  "  continued  to  be  granted  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  as  it  had  been  heretofore,  and  so  on  until  the  loose  times  of  Henry  VII.  1509, 
(upon  occasion  of  his  base  money,  whereupon  no  constant  exchanges  could  be  made,)  prepared  the  way  for 
the  encroachment  of  the  goldsmiths,  who  (as  Sir  Robert  Cotton  hath  observed")  having  of  late  in  our  times 
cast  off  their  proper  trade  of  goldsmiths,  are  become  unduly,  to  the  king's  prejudice,  the  masters  and 
commanders  hereby  of  the  king's  mints.  And  so,  by  setting  themselves  in  the  sovereign's  dignity,  bring 
the  king  to  be  waged  and  set  on  work  by  his  own  subjects;  contrary  to  the  use  of  the  former  best  times  in 
this  state.  And  to  the  practice  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  princes  in  foreign  parts.  The  exchange  of  coin 
or  emption  of  bullion  being  almost  in  all  neighbouring  states  officium  publicum ;  and  in  the  power  and 
donation  of  princes;  none  being  at  liberty  to  exercise  I'estat  de  changeiur,  but  by  faculty  from  the  prince, 
and  with  relation  to  his  mints."'- 

1530.  In  this  year  proclamation  was  made  that  no  one  should  make  exchange  contrary  to  the  statute 
of  king  Richard  II." 

1539.  But  in  a  few  years  afterward  the  impolicy  of  restraints  upon  exchanges  appeared  so  forcibly, 
that  they  were  first  taken  off  for  a  limited  time;'*  and  very  shortly  after  entirely  abolished. '^ 

have  from   time  to  time    supported   and    repaired   their  estates. 


'  Soils  of  Parliament,  vol.  v.  p.  634. 

»  Rot.  Fin.  7  Ed.  IV.  m.  11. 

*  Cambium  Regis,  p.  7.  *  Id.  Ibid,  *  Id.  ibid. 

'  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  vi.  p.  377. 

'  Id.  p.  380.  s  Id.  p.  407. 

®  Patent,  amongst  INIint  papers  in  the  court  of  Exchequer. 

"*  Franc.  "iS  Hen.  VII.  m-  2.      Rymer,  vol.  xiii.  p.  '2\Q. 

"   See  "The  Manner  and  INIeanes  how  the  Kings  of  England 


Written  by  S'  Rob.  Cotton,  knight  and  barronet;  anno  nono 
Jacobi  Regis  annoque  Domini  1609."     Cottoni  Posthumoj  p.  197. 

"  Cambium  Regis,  p.  7. 

"  Grafton's  Chronicle,  sub  anno. 

"  Proclamation  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
MS. 

'*  Id.  ibid.     This  was  occasioned  bv  the  remonstrances  of  Sir 
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1546.  They  were  however  soon  resumed,  for  by  proclamation  in  this  year  a  statute  of  the  3d  of  Henry 
VII.  (which  expressly  ratified  and  confirmed  the  act  of  the  25th  year  of  Edward  III.  ordained  for  exchanges, 
and  also  others  in  the  reions  of  Henry  IV.  V.  and  VI.)  was  commanded  to  be  put  in  execution.i 

1558.  Queen  Elizabeth  soon  after  her  accession  turned  her  thoughts  to  the  state  of  the  coinage,  and 
forbade  the  carrying  of  money  abroad  by  way  of  exchange." 

1572.  In  the  month  of  April  the  queen  granted  to  Richard  Martyn,  citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London, 
the  office  of  keeper  of  the  exchange  and  mint  within  the  Tower  of  London.^ 

1575.  In  this  year.  Sir  William  Cecil,  knight,  baron  of  Burghley,  had  a  grant  of  the  office  of  keeper 
of  the  change,  exchange  and  rechange  in  the  realm  of  England,  and  all  other  the  queen's  dominions,  by 
himself  or  deputy;  with  power  to  contract  for  the  exchange,  etc.  with  all  merchants,  etc.  for  all  sums  to  be 
delivered  within  or  toward  the  realm  of  England  and  the  queen's  dominions,  and  to  grant  letters  of  license 
to  all  merchants  and  others,  to  make  change,  etc.,  taking  for  the  said  letters  such  sums  as  should  be  agreed 
upon  by  him  and  the  merchants,  etc.  To  hold  the  same  for  twenty-three  years ;  and  no  other  letters  patent, 
for  the  same  purpose,  were  to  be  granted  to  any  other  person  during  that  term.  One  half  of  the  forfeitures 
which  should  arise  in  that  time,  to  go  to  the  patentee. 

For  these  privileges  he  was  to  pay  to  the  queen  thirty  pounds  yearly,  at  Michaelmas. 

And  whereas  her  majesty  had  the  appointment  of  the  brokers  of  exchange,  whenever  they  were  the 
chief  persons  through  whose  hands  exchanges  were  made ;  she  was  pleased  to  give  such  appointment,  during 
the  said  term,  to  the  said  Sir  William  Cecil.* 

1576.  From  the  statute  of  the  18th  of  Elizabeth,  for  reformation  of  the  abuses  in  goldsmiths,  it 
appears  that  the  exchange  and  mint  were  then  distinct  offices.-' 

In  that  year  a  proclamation  \\as  issued  for  ordering  the  exchange  of  money,  in  which  notice  was  given 
that  the  laws  and  statutes  formerly  made  for  the  regulation  of  exchanges  would  be  put  in  execution,  and  that 
the  following  orders  should  be  set  up  in  places  convenient,  declaring  the  rates  of  exchange,  as  the  same 
should  and  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  use  of  her  majesty,  or  to  her  ministers  and  officers  thereto  authorized. 

1.  All  persons  are  given  to  understand  that  by  the  laws  of  the  realm  no  man  ought  to  make  exchange 
or  rechange  of  money,  but  such  as  are  authorized  by  her  majesty. 

It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  Edmond  Calthorp,  Thomas  Matson,  of  the  city  of  London,  haberdashers, 
and  John  Wanton,  of  the  said  city,  grocer,  men  well  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  exchanges  and 
rechanges  to  and  from  the  city  of  London,  and  to  and  from  foreign  parts,  may  make  and  give  sufficient 
warrant  to  all  persons  for  exchange  and  rechange,  agreeable  to  the  statutes ;  and  therefore,  from  henceforth, 
all  bills  of  exchange  and  rechange  indorsed  or  subscribed  with  the  name  and  handwriting  of  them,  or  any 
of  them,  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  both  for  the  deliverer  and  the  taker. 

Item,  that  no  one  do  go  about,  by  any  fraudulent  colour  or  device,  to  alter  or  discontinue  the  antient 
manner  of  delivering  or  taking  of  money  by  exchange. 

Item,  though  it  appears  that  there  hath  been  always  answered  to  her  majesty's  progenitors,  and  to  the 
masters  and  keepers  of  the  exchange,  upon  every  English  noble,  one  penny  by  the  deliverer,  and  the  like  by 
the  taker,  which  made  upon  every  pound  sixpence ;  yet  for  the  more  ease  of  her  subjects  this  is  reduced  by  her 
majesty  to  one  farthing  per  noble,  by  the  deliverer  and  taker,  amounting  to  one  halfpenny  only  on  the  noble. 

Item,  that  the  exchange,  etc.  be  so  ordered,  that  as  near  as  may  be,  and  as  times  of  trade  may  suffer, 
the  money  of  the  realm  may  not  be  delivered  under  the  just  values  of  their  standard,  and  that  no  exchanges 
of  money  be  used  but  for  the  use  of  known  merchants,  or  others,  who  by  her  majesty's  license,  or  by  the 
laws  and  usages  of  the  realm,  have,  or  hereafter  may  have,  permission  for  their  needful  business,  to  make 
their  exchanges  of  the  monies  of  this  realm,  for  monies  in  foreign  places. 


Thomas  Gresham,  who  represented  in  strong  terms  how  necessary 

it  was  that  merchants  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  exchanges 

and  rechanges  without  restraint.     [See  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 

in  irard's    I.iies  of  the   Professors  of  Gresham  College,  p.  3,  and       I  <  Harleian  MSS.  698.  folio  9] 

Appendix,  No.  1.]  I  '  Statute  18  Eliz.  chap.  Ij. 


•  Cambium  Begis,  p.  7. 

^  Camdeni  Annates  Elixabethte,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 

3  Pat.  14  Elii.  part  xii.  m.  43.      Bi/mer,  vol.  xvi.  p.  706. 
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Finally,  it  any  further  matter  shall  appear  needful  to  be  ordained,  for  the  better  usage  of  the  exchange, 
or  for  the  explaining  of  any  doubts  that  may  arise,  the  same  shall,  with  the  advice  of  wise  and  expert  men 
in  the  trade  of  merchandize  and  of  exchange,  be  notified  in  like  tables,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  seen  and 
read  in  this  place.' 

1600.  Notmthstanding  these  orders,  the  practice  of  defrauding  the  exchange  appears  to  have  continued 
with  undiminished  %-igour,  for  on  the  ISth  of  October  the  loss  by  such  abuse  was  stated  at  no  less  a  sum  than 
500,000/.  annually;-  and  in  the  following  year,  1601,  proclamation  was  made,  that  the  statute  of  the  ioth  of 
Edward  III.  concerning  exchanges,  was  enjoined  to  be  duly  observed.^ 

In  the  same  year.  Sir  George  Carey,  treasurer  at  war,  and  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  had  a  oatent 
granted  for  erecting  an  office,  called  the  office  of  her  highness  her  exchange,  between  England  and  Ireland ; 
and  by  indenture  between  her  majesty  and  the  said  Sir  George  Carey,  he  was  constituted  master  of  the  said 
office  in  England  and  Ireland;  with  power  to  have  deputies  in  London,  Bristol,  and  Chester,  in  England: 
and  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Galway,  and  Carrickfergus,  in  Ireland;  or  ^vithin  other  cities,  towns  or  ports,  in 
England  and  Ireland,  or  either  of  them.  This  office  was  established  because  the  money  then  ordered  to  be 
coined  for  Ireland  was  to  be  remitted  from  England  by  way  of  exchange.^ 

From  this  time  nothing  occurs  respecting  the  exchanges,  until  the  9th  year  of  James  I.  (1611),  when 
Sir  Robert  Cotton  recommended  the  erecting  again  the  king's  exchange;  by  which,  he  says,  the  kino-  mig-ht 
make  more  of  bullion  than  he  now  doth.  The  profit  of  which  is  now  ingrossed  amongst  a  few  goldsmiths, 
and  would  yield  above  10,000/.  a  year,  if  it  were  heedfuUy  regarded :  and  then  should  the  king  himself  keep 
his  mint  in  continual  work,  and  not  stand  at  the  devotion  of  others  to  supply  bullion,  and  should  never  want 
the  materials  if  two  things  were  observed:  the  one  to  permit  all  men,  bringing  in  bullion,  to  trade  outward 
the  value  thereof  in  domestic  commodities  at  an  abated  custom. 

The  other  to  abate  the  mighty  indraught  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  unnecessary  wares,  that  the  out- 
ward trade  might  overbalance  the  inward,  which  otherwise  will  (as  it  hath  done)  draw  on  this  desperate 
consumption  of  the  commonwealth.^  It  is  probable  that  this  advice  produced  a  petition  from  the  company 
of  goldsmiths  to  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  against  the  revival  of  this  office,^  and  that 
the  reasons  stated  therein  were  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  measure,  as  it  appears  from 
proclamations  made  in  different  periods  of  this  reign  that  the  exchange  was  not  established. 

1612.  In  this  year,  the  prices  of  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  were  fixed  by  proclamation,  and  it  was 
commanded  that  no  one  should  take  any  profit  beyond  those  prices  for  exchange.  But  in  that  proclamation 
the  exchanger  is  not  mentioned,  as  he  unquestionably  would  have  been,  provided  such  an  officer  had  then 
existed.' 

1618.  In  like  manner,  another  proclamation,  which  prohibits  (amongst  other  things)  the  exchange  of 
money  for  profit,  speaks  of  the  mint  only,  and  not  of  the  exchange.'' 

1627.  From  these  circumstances  I  conclude,  that  the  office  of  exchanger  in  England  was  not  revived 
until  the  3d  of  Charles  1.,  though  it  seems  that  there  vras  a  master  of  the  exchange  of  monies  between 
England  and  Ireland  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  king  James  I.^ 

The  revival  of  the  office  was  announced  on  the  25th  of  May  in  that  year,  by  a  proclamation  which 
recited  that  the  exchange  of  monies  had  ever  been,  and  ought  to  be,  part  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
ancient  revenue,  and  that  no  person  whatsoever  ought  to  intermeddle  with  it,  unless  by  special  license  from 
the  king;   being  thereto  forbidden  by  various  acts  of  parliament  and  proclamations. 

*  Simon's  Irish  Coins,  p.  41 .  See  the  indenture  in  the  Annals, 
sub  anno. 

^  The  manner  and  means  how  the  kings  of  England  have 
supported  and  repaired  their  estates.  Written  by  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  9  James  I.     [CoUoni  Posthuma,  p.  197]. 

*  MS.  Collections  of  Sir  J.  CjEsar  penes  Aut. 
'  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
»  Id. ibid. 
'  Simon'i  Irish  Coins,  p.  45,  referring  to  a  proclamation  of 

Charles  I. 


'  ffarl.  MSS.  No.  38.  folio  228.  '  Id.  folio  229  b. 

'  Cambium  Begis,  page  7.       This  statute  was  also  mentioned 
in  various  indentures  of  the  tings  with  their  exchangers,  as 
28  Ed.  III.  with  "Wickingham.      36  Hen.  VI.  with  Tonstall. 
9  Hen.  V.  with  Patesly.  8  Ed.IV.withLord  Hastings. 

10  Hen.  VI.  with  William  Rus.     22  Ed.  IV.  with  Reed. 
24  Hen.  VI.  with  MansBeld. 

In  all  which,  and  in   all   other  indentures  of  this  office,   the 
king  covenanted  to  proclaim,  that  none  should  hold  any  common 
exchanges,  or  take  profit  for  exchanging.      \^Cambiu7n  Segis,  p.  8]. 
VOL.  II. 
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That  his  majesty,  and  divers  his  royal  predecessors,  had  for  some  time  now  past  tolerated  an  indifferent 
and  promiscuous  kind  of  liberty  to  all,  but  especially  to  some  of  the  mystery  and  trade  of  goldsmiths,  not 
only  to  make  the  said  exchanges,  but  to  buy  and  sell  bullion  of  gold  and  silver;  and  that  from  thence  some 
of  them  had  grown  to  that  licentiousness,  that  for  divers  years  they  had  presumed,  and  daily  did  presume, 
to  sort  and  weigh  all  sorts  of  monies  current  within  the  realm,  to  the  end  to  cull  out  the  old  and  new  monies, 
which  either  by  not  wearing,  or  by  any  other  accident,  might  be  weightier  than  the  rest.  Which  weightiest 
and  best  monies  had  not  only  been  molten  down  for  the  making  of  plate,  etc.  but  even  traded  and  sold  to 
merchants  strangers,  and  others,  who  had  transported  the  same ;  whereby  the  consumption  of  the  coin  had 
been  greatly  occasioned,  not  only  to  the  scarcity  of  current  monies,  especially  of  silver  coins,  but  also  to  the 
great  depravation  and  enfeebling  of  the  remainder  of  the  silver  monies,  not  exported  or  consumed  by  the 
practices  aforesaid,  and  to  the  raising  of  the  silver,  even  of  our  own  monies,  to  a  rate  and  price  above  the 
mint,  and  above  what  they  were  truly  current  for.  By  reason  whereof  no  silver  could  be  brought  thither, 
but  to  the  loss  of  such  as  should  bring  the  same,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  policy  of  the  realm,  and  of  divers 
acts  of  parliament,  and  late  proclamations,  in  that  case  provided  and  published. 

Therefore  his  majesty  had  resolved,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his  privy  council,  to  resume  his 
said  right  of  exchange,  and  to  commit  the  trust  and  exercise  thereof  to  such  as  should  duly  administer  the 
same,  to  his  profit,  and  the  good  of  the  realm.  And  that  accordingly  he  had,  by  letters  patent,  appointed 
Henry  Earl  of  Holland  to  have  the  office  of  the  king's  changes,  exchanges,  and  outchanges,  wheresoever, 
within  the  realms  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominion  of  Wales;  to  be  exercised  by  himself  or 
deputy. 

And  it  was  likewise  commanded  that  no  goldsmith,  nor  other  person  or  persons,  of  what  trade,  mystery, 
or  quality  soever,  other  than  the  said  Henry  Earl  of  Holland,  his  deputies,  or  assigns,  their  factors  and 
servants,  within  three  miles  of  the  city  of  London,  from  and  after  the  24th  day  of  June  next,  or  in  any 
other  place  of  the  realm  of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales,  from  and  after  the  29th  day  of  September 
next,  should  presume  to  change,  exchange,  buy,  broke,  solicit,  or  drive,  the  changing,  exchanging, 
selling,  or  buying,  of  any  manner  of  bullion,  in  any  species  of  foreign  coin,  or  in  billets,  ingots,  or  other 
pieces,  or  mass,  of  gold  and  silver,  whatsoever,  fine,  refined,  or  allayed,  or  of  what  other  nature  or  quality 
whatsoever. 

And  that  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  those  above-mentioned,  and  respectively,  after 
the  terms  aforesaid,  should  presume  to  give,  take,  or  receive,  for,  by  reason,  or  upon  the  changing  or 
exchanging  of  any  of  the  then  current  coins,  or  which  in  future  should  be  made  and  declared  the  current 
money  of  the  realm  of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales,  by  way  of  payment,  computation,  reward,  or  any- 
thing for  telling,  or  otherwise  howsoever,  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  whatsoever,  above  or  more  than  the 
said  current  coins  so  exchanged  should  be  current  for. 

In  this  proclamation  were  stated  the  remedy  and  abatement  at  which  the  gold  coins  should  be  current: 
and  all  which  should  exceed  in  deficiency  such  remedy  were  commanded  not  to  be  received  by  any  person 
or  persons,  but  that  they  should  be,  by  the  proclamation,  cried  down  and  uncurrent;  and  that  it  sliould  be 
lawful  for  every  person  to  whom  they  should  be  offered  to  brand  them,  by  striking  a  hole  through  them, 
after  which  they  should  restore  them  to  the  owners,  who  were  commanded  to  bring  them  to  the  king's 
exchanges  or  mints,  there  again  to  be  molten  and  converted  into  coin.' 

In  order  to  prevent  the  rates  and  prices  of  gold  and  silver,  which  were  fixed  in  the  mints  and 
exchanges,  from  being  exceeded,  the  proclamation  forbade  the  bringing  in,  selling,  or  venting,  any  false, 
deceitful,  or  counterfeit  gold  or  silver  plate,  etc.  etc.,  and  ordered  that  no  such  should  be  made,  or  sold,  less 
in  fineness  or  standard  than  the  money  of  England. 

It  was  further  declared  not  to  be  his  majesty's  intention  to  restrain  any  merchants  who  should  import 
bullion,  or  any  of  his  subjects  possessing  bullion,  found  within  the  realm,  from  carrying  the  same  to  the 
exchange,  or  to  the  mint,  there  to  be  made  into  coin.  But  at  the  same  time  the  proclamation  restrained  all 
goldsmiths,   or  others  trading  as  goldsmiths,  under  pretence  of  being  factor  to  such  merchant,  etc.,  from 

'  See  the  Annals,  sub  anno. 
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buying,  etc.,  or  bringing  to  the  mint  such  bullion ;  but,  after  the  time  limited,  they  were  commanded  to 
carry  it  to  the  exchange,  there  to  be  sold  and  exchanged. 

Goldsmiths  were  allowed,  by  the  proclamation,  to  exercise  their  trade  as  heretofore,  but  they  were  not 
to  buv  at  a  rate  above  the  mint,  nor  to  buy,  etc.  any  foreign  species  of  money,  or  other  bullion  imported, 
or  found  within  the  king's  dominions ;  all  of  which  it  was  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be  brought  to  his 
mint  or  exchanges,  to  be  converted  into  coin. 

The  penalties  which  would  be  incurred  by  offending  against  the  provision  above  recited  were,  forfeiture 
according  to  statute,  and  censure  in  the  Star  Chamber.^ 

By  a  patent  and  indenture  bearing  date  on  the  22d  of  August,  the  Earl  of  Holland  had  a  particular 
grant  of  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  exchanges  between  Ireland  and  England,  for  the  term  of  thirty-one 
vears  ;  and  was  bound  to  exchange  any  sums  of  money  which  should  be  brought  to  his  office,  to  be  remitted 
to  and  from  England  and  Ireland,  at  a  reasonable  premium,  not  exceeding  sixpence  in  every  twenty 
shillings." 

His  patent  of  appointment  as  general  exchanger,  according  to  the  recital  of  it  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  25th  of  May,  contained  no  limitation  of  time;  but  this  was  afterwards  done,  on  the  12th  of  October, 
when  the  grant  was  made  to  continue  for  thirty-one  years. ^ 

1627-8.  On  the  25th  of  February  following,  a  special  commission  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  provisions  of  the  proclamation  into  execution.* 

1628.  This  re-establishment  of  the  king's  exchange  was  so  unpopular  a  measure,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  publish,  by  authority,  a  justification  of  it,  and  a  representation  of  its  conveniences.  It  was 
justified  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  general,  nor  that  of  the  gold- 
smith, or  other  tradesman,  in  particular ;  that  it  was  not  founded  upon  the  absolute  power  and  prerogative 
royal  of  the  king,  but  that  the  pre-emption  of  bullion  belonged  to  him  by  right  and  prerogative  royal ;  that 
it  was  not  a  monopoly,  which  included  a  restraint  of  what  was  lawful,  and  the  setting  a  price  upon  a  free 
merchandize  at  the  pleasure  of  private  persons ;  for  the  metals  of  gold  and  silver,  when  considered  as  the 
materials  of  coins  with  reference  to  the  mint,  were  the  sole  prerogative  and  right  of  princes ;  nor  was  the 
promiscuous  buying  of  bullion  ever  permitted  in  any  well-governed  foreign  state. 

The  chief  advantage  was  represented  to  be  the  prevention  of  the  practice  of  culling  and  melting  down 
the  coins,  which  had  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  bv  the  goldsmiths  and  others,  that  Melchior  Winkis, 
late  mint-master  of  Amsterdam,  boasted,  in  a  memorial,  that  he  had  gained  to  the  state  60,000/.  per  annum 
by  melting  down  English  coin.^ 

It  was  not  probable  that  the  goldsmiths  would  suffer  the  re-establishment  of  this  office,  which  was 
professedly  intended  to  deprive  them  of  considerable  gain,  to  take  place  without  some  opposition.  Accord- 
ingly, their  company  petitioned  the  Commons  against  it  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  in  consequence  the 
exchangers  were  ordered  to  bring  all  their  patents  before  the  House."' 

On  the  13th  of  June,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  case  into  consideration,  and  hear  the 
cause,  and  the  king's  counsel  if  they  icould.'  Each  party  to  bring  any  principal  merchants  to  inform  concern- 
ing importation,  on  the  next  day  at  two  o'clock,  in  the  Star  Chamber.  With  power  to  hear  counsel,  and  to 
send  for  any  merchants,  or  records,  or  others,  for  their  information.** 

Their  report  was  made  upon  the  23d  of  that  month,  when  they  stated,  that  for  want  of  laicyers^  they 


^  Proclamation  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
From  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  proclamation,  it  appears  that  the 
office  of  his  majesty's  exchange  for  the  city  of  London  was  kept       ,  «  Commons  Journals,  vol.  i.  page  899. 

at  the  house  of  the  late  sheriff  Westthrow,  over  against  the  inn 
called  the  George,  in  Lombard-street. 

'  Simon's  Irish  Coins,  p.  46. 

^   Rymer,  vol.  xviii.  p.  819. 

*  Pat.  3  Charles  I,  p.  35.  no.  9.  dors.  Rymer,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  970. 


venieTice   thereof.      Published   by  authority.      London,    1628,  4to. 
See  the  Address  to  the  Reader,  and  page  15. 


'  The  sentence  in  italics  strongly  marks  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  It  is  probable  that  the  House  considered  the  revival  of  the 
exchange  as  an  attempt  on  the  king's  part  to  raise  money  indepen- 
dent of  hiii  parliament. 

®  Commons  Journals,  vol.  i,  page  912. 


*  Cambium    Regis;    or  the    Office  of  his  Majesties  Exchange       j  ^  An  argument  by  Selden,  against  the  measure,  is  in  the  third 

Boyall.     Declaring  and  Justifying  his  Majesties  Rightj  and  the  con-       '       volume  of  his  works,  col.  1996. 
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would  not  meddle  with  the  i-ight,  but  with  the  inconvenience.  This  they  represented  thus :  That  nine 
merchants  had  been  examined,  who  had  brought  in  great  quantities  of  gold,  M'hich  they  had  sold  to  gold- 
smiths, who  made  it  into  ingots,  with  some  gain ;  whereas  now  they  must  carry  it  either  to  the  mint  or  to 
the  exchanger.  To  the  mint  they  could  not,  before  the  goldsmith  had  fitted  it  to  the  allay,  and  then  must 
wait  for  their  money ;  whereas  the  goldsmiths  paid  them  ready  money.  If  they  brought  it  to  the  exchangers, 
they  would  give  sixpence  an  ounce  less  than  the  goldsmiths,  and  might  take  one  penny  in  the  noble.' 

The  west  country  merchants,  who  brought  in  for  fish  80,000/.  per  annum,  were  put  to  four  shillings 
per  cent,  charge  in  carrying  it  to  London,  and  as  much  in  carrying  it  down,  besides  the  adventure,'^  and 
twenty  shillings  to  the  exchanger ;  in  all  twenty-eight  shillings. 

That  deputy  exchangers  confessed  that  they  had  kept  no  books. 

That  many  merchants  affirmed  that  the  exchangers  had  no  money  to  pay  for  the  bullion  which  they 
brought  to  them. 

That  there  was  great  danger  to  merchants  by  bringing  money  to  one  monei/,^  wherefore  they  brought 
none  in,  which  prevented  importation. 

That  the  deputy  exchangers  made  deputies. 

That  the  deputy  exchangers  had  bought  much,  but  had  brought  none  to  the  mint. 

The  committee  resolved,  that  the  patents  were  an  inconvenience,  and  that  there  had  been  abuses  in 
the  execution.     That  160,000/.  were  imported  in  gold  last  year  less  than  formerly. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  (one  of  the  committee)  reported  the  legal  part  of  the  patent. 

It  was  agreed  that  there  was  an  office  of  Cambium  regis  :  what  belonged  to  that  office,  the  question. 

The  matter  was  heard,  but  not  voted.^ 

Sir  Nathaniel  Rich  said,  that  the  Earl  of  Holland  was  persuaded  the  patent  was  beneficial  to  the 
commonwealth,  because  it  was  so  much  debated  before  the  king  and  council.  If  the  house  should  find  it 
either  illegal  or  inconvenient,  he  submitted  it  wholly  to  the  house ;  for  he  respected  not  his  private,  with 
prejudice  to  the  public. 

The  patent,  proclamation,  and  indenture,  under  the  great  seal,  were  afterwards  read,  and  resolved  to 
be  a  grievance,  both  in  creation  and  execution. 

Andrew  Palmer,  say  master  of  the  mint,  was  ordered  to  be  warned  to  attend  the  house  on  the  morrow;* 
but  I  do  not  find  that  he  did  attend,  or  that  any  further  proceedings  were  had  in  this  business,  which 
probably  gave  way  to  more  important  considerations,  on  account  of  the  disputes  between  the  king  and  his 
parliament,  which  were  now  commencing. 

The  re-establishment  of  this  office  has  never  since  been  attempted,  and  probably  never  will  be;  for  it 
is  certain  that  no  advantage  whatever  could  result  from  it,  and  the  only  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by 
confining  the  liberty  of  purchasing  bullion  to  the  king's  exchanger,  and  that  at  a  fixed  price,  would  be  an 
immediate  stop  to  the  importation  of  bullion,  and  the  carying  it  to  a  better  market. 

A  list  of  the  keepers  of  the  exchange  is  given  in  vol.  i.  p.  36. 


'  This  is  a  mis-statement,  for  in  the  year  1576  the  payment 
to  the  exchanger  was  reduced  to  one  halfpenny, 
'  Id  est,  the  risi  of  conveying  it  so  far. 


'  So  the  printed  Journals. 

*  Commons  Journals,  vol.  i.  page  917. 

'  Id.  p.  !)ia 
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HAVE  BEEN  FIXED 
IN   BRITAIN   AND   ITS   DEPENDENCIES. 


IN  BRITAIN. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 

BEDFORD.- 

The  mint  at  Bedford  first  occurs  on  a  coin  of  Edwy,  and  is  afterwards  found  upon  those  of 

Eadgar,  Harold  I.  Henry  I. 

Eadweard  the  Martyr,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 

.Ethelred  II.  Harold  II.  Stephen. 

Cnut  William  I. 

I  cannot  trace  this  mint  any  further.     It  is  probable  that  the  privilege  of  coining  was  lost  at  the  general 

resumption,  soon  after  the  accession  of  king  Henry  II. 

BERKSHIRE. 

BESILES-LEE. 

Hearne  imagined  that  a  mint  was  placed  here,  but  its  existence  depends  entirely  upon  the  intention  of 
those  words  in  the  Law  of  ^lithelstan,  "alias  in  aliis  Burgis  unus"  [/.  e.  Monetarius],  which  he  understand> 
absolutely,  but  which  more  probably  had  a  restrained  meaning,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  every 
burgh  had  its  separate  mint.  His  words  are,  "  Adeo  ut  tantus  ipso  regnante  [i.  e.  ^^thelstano]  officinaruni 
comparuerit  numerus,  ut  etiam  nuUi  burgo  (ne  quidem,  ut  videtur,  Burgo  illo,  modo  revera  tunc  temporis 
Burgus  fuerit  juxta  Abendune,  unius  Militis  mansione,'  quod  Lea  olim,  nunc  Basiles-Lee  nuncupatur. 
excepto)  deesset  officina.     [Moaetaria  nempe]." 

READING. 

A  penny  of  i3]^thelred  II.  reads  raid,  by  which  it  is  probable  that  this  place  was  intended. 

In  the  foundation  charter  of  the  abbey,  granted  by  Henry  I.  in  1125,  his  Soth  year,  the  king,  amongst 
other  privileges,  granted  to  that  monastery  a  mint,  and  one  moneyer,  in  Reading.* 

This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Stephen  (but  the  mint  and  moneyer  were  to  be  in  London),^  and  after- 
wards twice  by  Henry  II.  In  his  first  charter  the  mint  does  not  occur,  but  the  second  follows  the  words  ot 
the  original  grant  by  Henry  I.,  e.Ycept  that  the  mint  and  moneyer  might  be  either  in  Reading  or  in  London.' 

It  was  again  confirmed,  according  to  the  form  of  the  last  grant,  by  Richard  I.' 

'   For  the  more  ready  reference  to  these  mints,  etc.  I  have  Hengham.     \^HeaTru:'s  Preface  to  Johan.Glaston.CUronica,p.\^\ii\. 

placed  the  counties  in  alphabetical  order,  and  have  also  arranged  I  *  Charlulary  of  Reading  Abbey,  UarU  MSS.  1708,  folio  ]4. 

the  towns  in  each  county  in  the  same  manner.  I  *  Id.  folio  26. 

'  To  prevent  unnecessary  repetition,  the  reader  is  referred  to  '  Id.  folio  "20  b. 

the  list  of  mints  at  the  end  of  each  reign  for  the  various  readings  '  Id.  folio  29.       Dugdale,  in  Monaslkon  AugUcanuni,  vol.  i. 

of  the  name  of  this  and  the  other  towns.  p.  418,  has,  by  mistake,  given  this  as  the  Confirmation  Charter  of 

'  Registr.  de  Abendune,  a  clariss.  Seldeno  citat.  in  notis  ad  |      Henry  II.,  and  has  omitted  his  two  charters  above-mentioned. 
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In  king  John's  charter  the  mint  and  moneyer  were  fixed  at  Reading.' 

Henry  III.  confirmed  the  charter,  in  his  11th  year,  but  without  noticing  either  the  mint  or  the  moneyer.- 

At  a  subsequent  period,  however,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  by  the  king's  command,  granted  to  abbot 
Hugh,  and  the  monks  of  Reading,  one  moneyer  in  London,  where  he  was  autiiorized  to  coin,  and  also  to 
hold  an  exchange,  and  where  he  and  his  family  were  to  live  free  from  all  pleas ;  and  in  all  causes  and  customs 
to  be  within  the  power  of  the  abbot  and  monks  of  Reading,  as  if  he  resided  in  Reading;  and  this  privilege 
was  to  descend  to  the  successors  of  Edgar,  who  was  then  moneyer.  And  the  said  Edgar,  and  whosoever 
should  be  moneyer  after  him,  was  to  pay  for  the  mint  to  the  abbot  and  monks  all  such  profits  and  customs 
as  the  other  moneyers  of  London  paid  to  the  king :  and  he  had  power  to  exchange  within  the  abbot's  land 
in  Reading,  according  to  the  abbot's  grant  to  him,  or  his  successors,  for  ever.' 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  grants  referred  to  above,  no  coins  have  yet  been  discovered  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  it  should  seem  that  but  few  of  them  were  struck,  as  they  are  extremely 
rare.     They  are  pennies  only,  and  read  on  the  obverse  edw,  which  fixes  them  to  Edwardl.,  and  on  the 
reverse  villa  radingy,*  with  an  escallop  shell  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  cross,  such  being  the  mint  mark 
of  the  abbey,  whose  arms  were,  azure,  three  escallop  shells  or. 

The  privilege  of  coining  was  withdrawn  by  Edward  II.  in  his  eighth  year,  his  charter  of  confirmation 
having  these  words  :  "  prsedicta  clausula  de  moneta  et  uno  monetario  excepta."^  But  Edward  III.  not  only 
restored  the  mint,  in  his  twelfth  year,  but  added  a  license  to  strike  the  smaller  coins. 

This  grant  is  referred  to  in  a  writ  directed  to  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  which  bears 
date  on  the  8th  of  November  1338.  In  it  the  king  declares,  that  he  had,  by  his  charter,  granted  to  the 
abbot''  and  monks  of  Redyng,  that  they  and  their  successors  should  for  ever  have  one  moneyer  and  one  die 
for  the  making  as  well  halfpennies  and  farthings  as  sterlings,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  make, 
without  hindrance  from  the  king,  his  heirs,  etc.;  and  commands  the  said  treasurer  and  barons  to  deliver  to 
the  said  abbot  and  monks,  or  their  attorney,  without  delay,  one  die  for  sterlings,  another  for  halfpennies, 
and  a  third  for  farthings,  provided  the  aforesaid  die  for  sterlings  should  not  be  sufficient  for  making  the  half- 
pennies and  farthings  also." 

Another  writ,  dated  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  was  directed  to  John  de  Flete,  warden  of  the 
king's  mint  in  London.  It  likewise  referred  to  the  above-mentioned  grant,  and  commanded  Flete  to  make 
without  delay,  at  the  expence  of  the  abbot,  three  dies  of  hard  and  sufficient  metal,  viz.  one  for  sterlings, 
another  for  halfpennies,  and  the  third  for  farthings,  for  the  making  of  money  in  a  certain  place  in  Reading, 
with  such  impression  and  circumscription  as  the  abbot  should  appoint ;  and  to  send  the  same,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  the  king's  exchequer  at  Westminster,  that  they  might  be  delivered  to  the  said  abbot  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  next  ensuing,  at  the  furthest.^  Coins  were  struck  by  virtue  of  this 
grant,  for  some  of  the  halfpennies  have  come  down  to  these  times.  They  read  edwardvs  on  the  obverse, 
and  on  the  reverse  villa  radingy,  with  the  escallop  in  one  quarter  of  the  cross,  like  the  pennies  which  were 
struck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.9     None  of  the  farthings  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 


WALLINGFORD. 

The  earliest  coin  which  has  been  appropriated  to  the  mint  in  this  place,  was  struck  in  the  reign  of 


Eadgar 

'  Chartidary  of  Reading  Jbbev,  Harl.  MSS.  1708,  folio  31  b. 

=  Id.  folio  :34. 

'  Id.  folio  111.  This  cliarter  is  without  date,  and  there 
were  two  bishops  of  Salisbury,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the 
initial  of  whose  christian  name  would  agree  with  that  inserted  in 
this  instrument,  viz.  Richard  Poor,  from  1  Hen.  III.  to  13;  and 
Robert  Bingham,  from  his  13ih  to  his  31st  year. 

^  The  name  of  this  place  was  for  a  long  time  read  h.\dine, 
and  was  supposed  to  mean  Haddington  in  Scotland.  Under  Ibis 
impression  it  was  published  both  in  the  Antiquaries'  Plates  to 
FoUces's  Tabic,  and  also  in  Snelling's  View.     The  escallop,  in  con- 


formity with  this  error,  which  arose  from  the  imperfect  state  of  the 
coin  was  mistaken  for  a  thistle.  Mr.  Bartlet  first  pointed  out 
the  mistake  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  ArchfEologia.  p.  338,  and 
gave  a  correct  engraving  of  the  coin,  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
second  Supplement,  Plate  i.  No.  27. 

'  Chartidary,  folio  39  b. 

'  John  Appleford,  who  became  abbot  in  1327. 

'  Chartulary,  folio  43  b. 

'  Id.  folio  44. 

^  Mr.  Bartlet's  Memoir  on  the  Episcopal  Coins  of  Durham, 
Archeeologia,  vol.  v.  p.  338. 
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^thelred  II.  also  coined  here  ;  as  did 

Cnut,  Harold  I.  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Harold  II. 

From  Domesday  Book  it  appears,  that  at  the  time  of  composing  that  survey,  this  town  possessed  all 
the  privileges  which  it  had  enjoyed  heretofore.  Amongst  these  was  a  mint;  for  it  is  stated,  that  the 
moneyer  had  a  house  without  rent,  so  long  as  he  continued  to  coin  here.' 

Coins  of  William  I.  struck  in  this  mint  are  known;-  as  are  those  also  of  William  II.,  Henry  I.  and 
Henry  II. 

In  the  thirty-third  year  of  Henry  HI.  [1248  or  1249]  the  king  commanded  the  bailiffs  and  men  of  this 
borouo-h,  that  in  full  town  court  they  should  choose  (by  oath  of  four-and-twenty  good  men)  four  persons  of 
the  most  trusty  and  prudent  of  their  town,  for  the  office  of  moneyers  there;  and  other  four  like  persons,  for 
the  keeping  of  the  king's  mints  there;  and  two  fit  and  prudent  goldsmiths  to  be  assayers  of  the  money  to  be 
made  there;  and  one  fit  and  trusty  clerk,  for  the  keeping  of  the  exchange;  and  to  send  them  to  the 
treasurer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  to  do  there  what  by  ancient  custom  and  assize  was  to  be  done  in  that 
case.' 

This  is  the  last  notice  which  I  have  met  with  respecting  the  mint  in  this  town. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

BUCKINGHA.M. 

No  records  remain  of  a  mint  in  this  place ;  but  as  it  was  of  sufficient  importance,  in  the  reign  of  ^Elfred, 
to  be  made  the  capital  of  the  shire,  w^hen  he  divided  the  kingdom  into  counties,  in  the  year  886,^  it  is 
probable  that  the  following  coins  were  struck  here  : 

One  of  .Ethelred  II.  which  reads,  bvcig.         One  of  Cnut.  bvc. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

King  Eadweard  the  Martvr  is  the  first  monarch  who  is  known  to  have  coined  here.  A  penny  of  his 
has  GRANT  on  the  reverse.     There  are  also  coins  of 

.Ethelred  II.  Cnut,  Harold  I.  and  Edw-ard  the  Confessor. 

Domesday  Book  is  silent  as  to  the  existence  of  a  mint  in  this  place  :  but  it  was  worked  in  the  reign  of 
William  I.,  as  appears  from  coins  still  remaining. 

It  was  also  used  by  William  II. ;  but  after  his  time  I  find  no  further  mention  of  it,  nor  have  any  coins 
been  discovered  of  a  later  date. 

ELY. 

Of  the  mint  in  this  city  no  records,  it  is  believed,  now  remain ;  and  all  the  information  at  this  time  to 
be  obtained  respecting  it  must  be  gathered  from  the  coins  which  still  exist.  From  them  we  learn  that 
Eadgar  and  Cnut  coined  here. 

Beyond  that  period  its  existence  cannot  be  traced,  for  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  Domesday,  and  no 
other  coins  but  those  of  the  above-mentioned  monarchs  have  yet  been  produced  with  the  name  of  this  city. 

CHESHIRE. 

CHESTER. 

A  mint  was  established  here  by  ^Ethelstan,  when  he  regulated  the  coinage  of  his  kingdom ;  and  his 
coins  struck  in  this  mint  are  still  extant. 

Eadgar,  Eadweard  the  Martyr,  .iEthelred  II.  and  Cnut, 

*  Domesdai/y  vol.  i.  folio  36.  i      chequer^   vol.    ii.   p.   S8.      Tlie   like    command    was  given  to  the 

'  Among  the  coins  of  William  I,  discovered  at  Beaworlh,  in  I       bailiffs  and  good  men  of  Bristol,  Ivecester,  Hereford,  Xewcastle- 

Hampshire,  were  237  pennies  of  tlie  mint  of  Wallingford. — [Ed-]  i       upon-Tyne,  Nottingham,  Carlisle,  Shrewsbury,  and  Wilton. 
'  Memor.  33   Hen.  IH.    Rot.  I.  a.     Madoi's  Hist,  of  Ex-  ■•    irilUs's  Buckinghatn,  p.'iS. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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also  coined  here ;  as  did  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  whose  reign  there  were  seven  moneyers  in  this  city,  who 
paid  seven  pounds  to  the  king  and  the  earl,  over  and  above  the  rent,  whenever  the  money  was  changed.' 

Coins  of  Harold  II.  are  likewise  known  of  this  mint. 

It  is  not  noticed  in  Domesday  Book  as  existing  iu  the  reign  of  William  I.,  although  the  name  of  the 
city  appears  upon  his  coins. 

Pennies  of  Henry  I.,  and  of  Stephen,  are  known,  which  read  le  on  the  reverse;  but  w-e  have  no 
means  of  determining  whether  they  were  struck  here  or  in  the  Leicester  mint. 

Henry  II.  and  Edward  I.  coined  here. 

In  the  year  1601,  when  Sir  George  Carey  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  exchanger  between  England 
and  Ireland,  he  was  authorized  by  his  patent  to  fix  an  exchange  in  this  city ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  it 
was  ever  established. - 

A  mint  was  opened  here  by  king  Charles  I.  during  the  civil  war,  the  coins  of  which  were  distinguished 
by  the  letters  chst,  and  by  a  mint  mark  composed  of  three  garbs,  or  wheatsheaves,  which  are  the  arms  of 
this  city.' 

There  was  also  a  mint  in  this  place  during  the  great  re-coinage  in  the  reign  of  king  William  III. 
The  coins  struck  there  are  known  by  the  letter  c,  which  is  placed  under  the  head.  At  that  time  were 
coined  101,660  lbs.* 

CORNWALL. 

A  penny  of  William  I.  reads  germ,  in  all  probability  St.  Germain's. 


CUMBERLAND. 

This  county  and  also  Northumberland  were  allowed  to  make  payments  into  the  exchequer,  in  money 
of  any  mint,  provided  it  was  silver,  and  not  deficient  in  lawful  weight;  because  they  had  not  moneyers  of 
ancient  appointment,  and  therefore  derived  their  money  from  all  quarters.  This  practice  continued,  from 
the  time  of  Henry  I.,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  but  ceased  when  it  was  ordained  that  one  weight  and 
one  money  should  be  used  throughout  the  realm. ^ 

CARLISLE. 

Coins  of  Henry  II.  read  cardv  and  cardvl,  possibly  for  this  mint.  If  a  MS  note  by  Mr.  North  to 
Folkes's  table  be  correct,  Richard  I.  had  a  mint  here. 

In  the  year  1208,  the  ninth  of  king  John,  the  moneyers,  examiners  of  money,  and  keepers  of  the  dies, 
of  this  mint,  were  commanded,  immediately  upon  sight  of  the  writ  directed  to  them,  to  seal  up  their  dies 
with  their  own  seals,  and  to  appear  with  them  at  Westminster  on  the  quinzieme  of  St.  Denys,  to  receive 
there  the  king's  commands;  and  to  summon  all  the  workers  of  money  in  their  city,  and  those  who  were 
skilled  in  the  art  of  making  money,  to  be  there  at  the  same  time.'' 

In  the  33d  year  of  Henry  III.  the  same  writ  was  directed  to  the  magistrates  of  this  city  as  was 
addressed  to  those  of  the  town  of  Wallingford  in  Berkshire.' 

Coins  of  this  monarch,  the  produce  of  this  mint,  still  exist. 

During  the  siege,  in  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.,  money  was  struck  here.  The  specimens 
of  it,  which  remain,  are  round.  The  shilling  has  a  crown  on  the  obverse,  and  under  it  c.  r.,  with  xii  for 
the  value  in  pence.     The  reverse  has,  in  three  lines  across  the  field,  obs.  carl.  1643. 

The  piece  of  three  shillings  differs  from  this  only  in  having  up.  on  the  obverse,  and  in  the  legend 
on  the  reverse  being  contained  in  two  liues.^ 


'   Domesday,  vol.  i.  folio  262  b. 

*  SinwrCs  Irish  Coins,  p.  4 1 . 

^  See  Silver  Coins,  plate  xxvi.  No.  2, 

*  See  the  history  of  that  coinage,  and  xxxvith  plate  of  Silver 
Coins,  Nos.  10, 15,  and  20. 

*  Dialogus  de  Scaccario,  p.  3o5. 


«  Pau  9  John,  m.  a.  n.  29.  Madox,  i.  290.  Similar  writs 
were  sent  to  Winchester,  Exeter,  Chichester,  Canterbury,  Roches- 
ter, Ipswich,  Norwich,  Lynn,  Lincoln,  York,  Northampton, 
Oxford,  St.  Edmundsbury,  and  Durham. 

'  See  the  account  of  Wallingford  mint,  p.  156. 

'  See  Sillier  Coins,  plate  xxviii. 
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JERBY 

is  a  market  town  in  this  county,  which  Camden  takes  to  have  been  the  Roman  Arbeia ;  and  says,  tiiat 
traces  of  the  ancient  town  plainly  appear ;  the  ancient  vaults  are  uncovered,  and  many  altars,  inscriptions, 
and  statues,  are  du^  up  here.' 

Mr.  Gough,  however,  in  his  additions,  says,  there  are  no  remains  here ;  and  that  Ireby,  as  he  writes  it, 
has  little  pretensions  to  Roman  antiquity.'^ 

A  penny  of  William  I.  with  ierbirge  on  the  reverse,  was  probably  struck  either  at  this  place,  or  at 
some  other  town  of  that  name,  two  of  which  occur  in  Domesday;  one  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  other  in 
Lincolnshire. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

DERBY. 

This  town  was  of  considerable  importance  in  the  early  Saxon  times,  and  accordingly  received  from 
iEthelstan  the  privilege  of  a  mint.  This  appears  from  the  coins  of  that  monarch  which  are  still  extant, 
bearing  on  the  reverse  deorabv,  or  deorabvi. 

Here  Eadgar  likewise  struck  money;  as  did  also 

Eadweard  the  Martyr,  ^-Ethelred  11.  and  Edward  the  Confessor. 

In  Domesday  Book  this  mint  is  unnoticed,  although  coins  exist  which  were  minted  there  in  the  reign 
of  William  I. 

A  very  remarkable  penny  of  Stephen,  struck  here,  with  the  martlets  on  the  reverse,  is  represented  on 
plate  ii.  of  the  second  part  of  the  Supplemental  plates. 

Mr.  Hutton,  in  his  history  of  this  town,  gives  a  singular  account  of  a  mint,  which  was  clandestinely 
worked  here,  for  a  short  time,  in  the  year  1676.  A  person  of  the  name  of  Noah  Bullock  built,  what  he 
called,  an  ark  in  a  boat  upon  the  river  Derwent,  for  the  residence  of  himself  and  family.  This  was  for 
some  time  looked  upon  merely  as  a  whim  ;  but  it  at  last  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Sir  Simon  Degge,  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  Derby,  that  it  was  intended  as  a  secure  place  to  coin  money.  He  accordingly  sent 
for  Bullock,  and  desired  to  see  a  specimen  of  his  work;  when,  on  being  assured  "that  no  evil  should  ensue, 
pro'V'ided  he  relinquished  the  trade,  he  pulled  out  a  sixpence,  and  told  Sir  Simon  he  could  make  as  good 
work  as  that."     The  knight  smiled;   Noah  withdrew,  broke  up  his  ark,  and  escaped  the  halter.^ 

DEVONSHIRE. 

biddeford. 
This  place  had  a  mint  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.     A  penny  of  his  reads  phelip  on  bid. 

MANSION-HOUSE    OF    COPLESTONE. 

The  author  of  the  History  of  Devonshire  has  thought  fit  to  give  an  account  of  a  mint,  most  singularly 
situated  in  that  county.  His  words  are  these:  "This  manor  of  Coplestone  is  now  divided  into  several  little 
farms;  and  scarcely  are  there  any  remains  at  present  of  a  mansion-house,  heretofore  so  noted  for  one  of  the 
first  in  the  county.     Here  were  a  chapel,  a  mint,  a  prison,  and  lodge,  now  all  destroyed."* 

The  existence  of  a  mint  in  a  private  house,  even  though  that  house  was  the  residence  of  the  great 
Coplestone,  appeared  to  me  so  extraordinary  a  fact,  that  I  took  the  liberty  to  request  from  the  author  a 
reference  to  his  authority.  He  was  pleased  to  forget  what  was  due  not  only  to  me,  but  also  to  his  own 
character,  and  did  not  return  an  answer  either  to  that  letter,  or  to  two  others  which  I  addressed  to  him, 
under  the  conviction  that  the  former  must  have  miscarried.  I  likewise  stated  the  fact  of  his  inattention  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Urban,  which  was  inserted  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  for  January  1801,  and  some  of 
my  friends  have  occasionally  given  him  hints  in  that  respectable  miscellany.  Still  he  has  continued 
obstinately  silent;  and  from  his  silence  I  feel  myself  to  be  justified  in  assuming  that  he  has  no  authority 

'    Gough's  Camden,  vol.  iii.  p.  171.  |  '  Hutton  s  History  of  Derby,  p.  '236. 

'  Id.  p.  184.  I  *  Hiitory  of  Devon,  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 
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whatever  to  produce;  that  it  was  a  random  assertion,  suggested  by  an  imagination  accustomed  to  deal  in 
fiction ;  and  tiiat,  like  other  dealers  in  fiction,  having  said  what  is  not  true,  he  is  ashamed  to  own  that  it  is 
false. 

Coplestone's  mint,  therefore,  must  wait  for  higher  authority  than  that  author's  assertions,  before  its 
existence  can  be  admitted.  But  although  I  never  believed  the  tale,  yet  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty 
wholly  to  omit  it,  because  it  stands  recorded  in  a  book  which  is  not  professedly  a  work  of  fiction. 

The  truth  of  that  record  can  only  be  supported  by  the  production  of  the  document  on  which  it  is 
founded. 

This  mint  is  not  mentioned  in  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  nor  in  Sir  William  Pole's  Collections  for 
the  history  of  that  county. 

EXETER. 

If  the  poetico-antiquarian  conjectures,  in  which  the  historian  of  this  county  has  indulged  himself,  may 
be  admitted  as  authority  for  historical  narration,  then  Devonshire  may  boast,  that  from  her  minte  have 
issued  some  of  the  earliest  coins  which  this  island  has  produced.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth, 
that  author  is  a  native  of  the  south-west  parts  of  Britain.  To  the  mild  and  genial  temperature  of  the 
climate  of  Devon  it  is  owing  that  his  "imagination  is  the  strongest  of  his  faculties,  and  his  distinguishing 
excellence."  Had  he  been  born  in  a  climate  more  severe,  "  good  sense  and  just  reasoning  would  have 
predominated  in  his  productions;  and  even  in  the  wildest  of  his  flights,  a  methodical  plan,  the  result  of 
thought  and  reflection,  would  have  appeared  to  restrain  the  irregularities  of  licentious  fancy."' 

As  he  himself  confesses  that  he  is  sometimes  hypothetical,  and  that  to  enliven  a  barren  subject  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  be  so ;  but  that  to  indulge  often  in  theory  is  to  throw  a  romantic  colour  over  the  truth 
ot  history;'-  he  will  not  be  surprised  if  his  conjectures  are  received  with  some  grains  of  allowance  for  the 
predominance  of  imagination. 

The  facts  on  which  he  founds  his  assertions  respecting  the  Danmonian  coinage  are  all  taken  from  Dr. 
Borlase ;  but  in  boldness  of  appropriation  he  far  exceeds  that  sober  antiquary.  What  in  the  History  of 
Cornwall  is  only  conjectured  to  be  British  money,  he  says  hath  been  proved  to  be  so  without  a  doubt.^ 

Dr.  Borlase  modestly  says,  if  this  inference  is  right,  these  coins  are  older  than  the  Roman  invasion:* 
but  Mr.  Polwhele  says,  it  is  really  surprising  that,  after  having  so  minutely  examined  these  coins,  and  so 
clearly  determined  their  antiquity,  Dr.  Borlase  should  have  stopped  short  in  tiiis  place,  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  a  probability  which  their  appearance  hath  very  strongly  suggested  to  me. 

This  probability  is,  by  the  strength  of  imagination,  soon  formed  into  an  absolute  certainty ;  for  he  thus 
concludes  this  branch  of  his  Devonshire  Views: — "Thus  have  I  presented  my  readers  with  a  description  of 
the  Danmonian  commerce,  shipping,  and  coins,  from  the  very  earliest  times  to  the  period  of  Csesar's 
invasion."  ^ 

Having  once  proved  these  coins  to  be  Danmonian,  it  costs  him  but  little  trouble  to  ascertain  the  precise 
situation  of  the  British  mint  in  that  part  of  the  island,  which  he  thus  satisfactorily  makes  out: — "  Amongst 
the  British  gold  coins  found  at  Karn-bre,  in  1749,"  is  one  remarkable  coin,  on  which  is  engraved  the  plan  of 
a  city.  Borlase  has  given  us  a  view  of  those  coins,'  and  he  thus  describes  the  coin  in  question : — '  No.  XH. 
has,  on  the  head,  several  parallel  lines,  fashioned  into  squares,  looking  like  the  plan  of  a  town ;  of  which  the 
streets  cross  nearly  at  right  angles;  and  the  whole  is  cut  by  one  straight  and  wider  street  than  the  rest.'" 
The  doctor  afterwards  adds,  '  the  figure  in  the  head  of  No.  XH.  has  been  before  observed  to  resemble  the 
ichnography  of  a  city,  and  was  probably  inserted  in  the  coin  by  the  founder,  to  record  the  erection  of  some 
city;  for  that  the  Britans  had  such  cities  is  very  plain  from  the  noble  ruins  (containing  in  circuit  about 


'  It  is  thus  that  Dr.  Knox  [Essays,  eighth  edition,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  331,  33-2],  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Polwhele,  accounts  for  the  pre- 
valence of  imagination  in  the  eastern,  and  of  solid  good  sense  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  globe,  from  the  influence  of  climate. 
[Devonshire  Views,  vol.  i.  p.  170.  note  (h)].  Should  it  turn  out 
th.1t  Mr.  Polwhele  is  not  a  native  of  Devon,  but  only  a  settler 
there,  that  circumstance  will  strengthen   Dr.  Knox's  argument, 


and  will  prove  still  more  forcibly  than  he  has  attempted  to  do,  the 
irresistible  power  of  climate  over  the  human  mind. 

-  Devonshire  Viev^s,  vol.  i.  p.  111.  ^  Id.  \>.  158. 

*  AiUiquities  of  Cornwall,  p.  27  j. 

*  Devonshire  Vieivs,  vol.  i.  p.  J.58. 

*  yintiquities  of  Cornwail,  p.  '258.  "   PI.  xxiii. 
=  Id,  p.  -261. 
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three  or  four  miles),  near  Wrottesley,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  where  (as  Dr.  Plot  thinks,  Staffordshire, 
p.  394)  the  parallel  partitions,  within  the  out  wall,  whose  foundations  are  still  visible,  and  represent  streets 
running  different  ways,  put  it  out  of  doubt  that  it  must  have  been  a  city,  and  that  of  the  Britans/' 

"  I  am  rather  surprised,"-  continues  Mr.  Polwhele,  "  that  Dr.  Borlase  should  have  thus  remarked  upon 
the  ground-plot  of  this  city  without  venturing  to  conjecture  what  city  it  was.  The  gold  coin  on  which  this 
plan  is  exhibited  is  evidently  a  coin  of  the  Britons.  It  represents  a  British  city  ;  and  it  was  found  in  Danmo- 
nium.  Is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  then  that  this  was  a  city  of  Danmonium— and  probably  the  metropolis?  This 
plan  of  the  Danmonium  city  must  immediately  suggest  the  idea  of  the  original  Exeter,  even  to  those  who 
have  never  seen  the  modern.  But  whoever  has  visited  the  modern  Exeter  must  instantly  recoo-nise  it  in 
the  Karn-bre  coin. 

"  It  exhibits  a  very  good  ground-plot  of  Exeter.  We  have  here  the  Fore-street,  from  east  to  west, 
running  through  the  city  in  straight  lines.  And  there  is  a  wonderful  accuracy  in  the  Plan.  The  Fore- 
street  does  not  pass  through  the  centre  of  it ;  but  the  larger  part  of  the  plot  lies  to  the  south,  and  the  smaller 
segment  to  the  north  ;^  which  is  precisely  true  of  the  city  of  Exeter. 

"  Surely  this  was  not  a  random  plot  of  a  British  town,  though,  possibly,  the  other  streets  that  intersect 
it  may  not  bear  examination,  as  compared  with  the  present  Exeter,  yet  it  sufficiently  resembles  the  modern 
city  to  be  received  as  an  engraving  of  the  ancient.  What  should  rather  excite  our  admiration  is,  that  this 
engraving  should  be  so  similar  to  the  present  Exeter,  allowing  for  the  alteration  in  the  streets  and  buildings 
in  such  a  course  of  time.  That  this  is  the  ichnography  of  the  British  Exeter  is  certainly  a  new  discovery, 
and,  on  account  of  its  novelty,  will  be  regarded  at  least  with  a  suspicious  eye.  But  if  the  coin  on  which  it 
is  found  be  British,  which  Borlase  has  clearly  proved,  it  is  assuredly  the  ichnography  of  a  British  city.  And 
if  it  represents  a  British  city,  has  not  Exeter,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  the  best  claim  to  be  considered 
as  its  archetype  ?"  * 

Thus  it  is,  that  when  poets  write  history,  their 

"  eye,  in  fine  frenzy  roUing, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven  : 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  form  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name.'' ' 

But  this,  which  is  the  soul  of  poetry,  debases  history,  and  reduces  it  to  a  level  with  romance.  I  there- 
fore turn  with  disgust  from  these  idle  visions,  to  examine  authentic  sources  of  information. 

'  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  p.  "281.  i       The  circumstance,  on  which  he  so  much  relies,  of  the  principal 

'  Mr.  Polwhele  is  very  apt  to  be  surprised  when  Dr.  Borlase  j       street  dividing  the  city  into  two  unequal  parts,  is  by  no  means 

stops  short,  and  does  not  risk  conjectures  which  he  himself  ven-  peculiar  to  Exeter,  as  he  might  have  discovered  by  looking  at  the 

tures  without  scruple.      At  this  I  am  not  surprised  ;  but  I  cannot  old  plans  of  towns  in  Speed's  Maps. 

help  expressing  great  surprise  indeed,  when  I  find  such  a  man  I                It  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  savour  of  the  antiquarian  hyper- 

as  Dr.  Borlase  stopping  short  in  a  quotation,  and  omitting  what  criticism  to  remark  that  on  the  coin  the  main  street  is  in  a  right 

immediately  follows  the  word  Britons  in  Plot's  Staffbrdsfiirey  as  the  line,   but  that  in  Speed's  Plan  of  Exeter  its  direction  is  consider- 

remainder  of  the  passage   shews  on   what    slight   grounds  these  ably  curved, 

foundations  are  determined  to  be  British.      Add  then,  after  the  The  side  streets,  as  he  well  observes  afterwards,  will  not  bear 


word  Britans — "  for  that  I  could  hear  of  no  name  it  ever  had; 
nor  have  the  inhabitants  hereabout  any  tradition  concerning  it,  of 
any  sort  whatsoever,  somewhat  whereof  would  have  certainly  been 
preserved,  had  it  either  been  Roman  ;  or  so  late  as  either  the 
Saxon  or  Danish  conquests  of  this  nation."  [^Plofs  Staffordshire, 
p.  395.]  Sor  ought  Dr.  Borlase  to  have  concealed  that  Dr.  Plot, 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  volume,  pronounced  these  re- 
mains to  be  the  old  Theotenhall  of  the  Danes,     [/d.  p.  413]. 

'  As  Mr.  Polwhele  is  here  speaking  of  the  coin,  it  is  obvious 
to  ask  him,  by  what  means  he  discovered  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass  upon  it?  Because,  supposing  what  he  calls  east  and 
west  should  turn  out  to  be  north  and  south,  it  is  evident  that  the 
plan  could  not  have  been  intended  for  the  capital  of  Danmonium. 


examination  with  the  Plan.* 

*  Devonshire  Views,  vol.  i.  p.  47. 

*  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  act  v.  scene  1 . 

*  This  coin  is  engraved  (Plate  i.  No.  7),  and  a  reference  to 
that  and  the  specimen  engraved  in  the  plate  of  British  Coins  in 
the  Xumismaiic  Chronicle  (^vol.  i.  No.  10),  will  shew  that  the  same 
object  is  intended  to  be  represented,  but  that  the  artist  has  suc- 
ceeded better  in  the  latter.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  coin  which 
has  elicited  these  remarks  was  found  far  distant  from  Exeter;  that 
engraved  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle  was  dug  up  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  neither 
of  these  pieces  represent  the  ground-plan  of  a  city. — [Ed.] 
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It  appears,  from  Athelstan's  laws,  that  he  allowed  two  moneyers  in  Exeter:  and,  from  coins  now 
actually  existing,  it  will  be  found  that  the  following  monarchs  coined  in  the  mint  there: 
iEthelstan,  Eadgar,  Cnut, 

Eadmund  I.  Eadweard  the  Martyr,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 

Eadred,  ^thelred  II.  Harold  II. 

In  Domesday  Book  nothing  occurs  respecting  this  mint ;  but  coins  are  known  of 

William  I.  William  II,  Stephen,  and  Henry  II. 

Our  records  are  silent  concerning  it  until  the  ninth  year  of  king  John,  when  the  moneyers,  etc.  of 
Exeter,  together  with  those  of  various  other  places,  were  summoned  to  attend  at  Westminster. 

Henry  III.  coined  here,  as  did  also  Edward  I.,  in  the  eighth  year  of  whose  reign  it  was  ordained  that 
there  should  be  two  furnaces  in  this  city;^  and  in  1300  an  order  was  given  for  the  building  of  houses  for 
the  workmen,  and  for  sending  beyond  seas  for  workmen.- 

From  this  time  no  notices  occur  of  the  mint  here  until  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.,  when  it  formed 
one  of  the  numerous  mints  which  his  necessities  obliged  him  to  establish.' 

It  ceased  to  be  worked  at  some  little  time  before  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  was  opened  again  at  the 
time  of  the  great  re-coinage  in  1696  and  1697,  for  the  supply  of  the  western  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
coins  were  distinguished  by  the  letter  e,  which  was  placed  under  the  king's  bust.  The  amount  of  147,296  lbs. 
were  then  coined.* 

EXCHANGE. 

In  the  28th  year  of  Edward  I.,  Taldus  Isaniam,  and  Coppus  Cottere,  and  their  fellows,  merchants  of 
the  company  of  Friscobalds  of  Florence,  were  appointed  keepers  of  the  exchange  in  this  city  during 
pleasure.  The  said  merchants  were  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the  exchange  out  of  their  own  money,  and  to 
render  an  account  of  the  profits  to  the  king's  clerk,  John  de  Sandale,  keeper  of  the  exchange  of  England.^ 

LIDFORD. 

Mr.  Southgate,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Polwhele,  says,  that  the  mint  in  this  place  continued  but  a  short 
time,  chiefly  through  the  boisterous  reign  of  jEthelred  II.;  the  coins  are  consequently  rare.^ 

I  have  no  notice  of  coins  of  this  mint,  unless  those  with  li,  lvd,  lvda,  lvdan,  or  lyda,  amongst  those 
of  iEthelred,  should  be  what  Mr.  Southgate  alludes  to. 

LI,  Lv,  and  LHVDA  also  occur  on  pennies  of  Cnut ;  ly  and  lv  on  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  lv 
on  coins  of  Harold  II.'' 

It  is  possible  that  all  these  may  refer  to  this  place,  as  it  is  written  lideforde  and  lvdeford  in 
Domesday  Book  ;  and  Lambarde,  in  bis  Topographical  Dictionary,  spells  it  lydforde,  and  gives  the  Saxon 
name  Llybanpopbe. 

TEIGNMOUTH, 

The  name  of  this  mint  first  occurs  upon  a  penny  of  king  Eadgar,  which  reads  tintimi. 
One  of  Edward  the  Confessor  has  tinc  on  the  reverse,  which  may  possibly  have  been  struck  here. 
In  Domesday  Book  no  notice  of  it  occurs;  but  a  penny  of  William  I.  reads  tun,  which  seems  to  have 
been  intended  for  this  place. 

TOTNES. 

According  to  Mr.  Southgate's  letter  to  Mr.  Polwhele,  referred  to  before  under  Lidford,  the  coins  pf 
this  mint  are  rare,  as  it  existed  during  a  short  period  only,  chiefly  in  the  reign  of  iEthelred  11.^  On  that 
monarch's  coins  the  name  is  written  either  tota,  totan,  tottan,  or  tottan^s. 


'   Liber  Riibeus  Scaccarii,  folio  259, 

"  CI.  28  Ed.  I.  m.  9. 

'  See  Silver  Coins,  Plates  xv.  and  xxvi.  and  Suppl.  Plate  v. 

*  See  the  account  of  the  Re- coinage,  and  Silver  Coins,  Plate 
XXXTI,  The  mint  was  in  St,  Mary  Arches  Lane.  The  more 
ancient  mint  was  in  a  lane  or  passage  which  still  retains  that  name. 
\^Brice's  Geographical  Dictionary,  London,  1759,  folio.] 


*  Abbreviatio  Rot.  Orig.  Scacc.  By  the  same  writ  they  were 
appointed  keepers  of  the  exchange  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and 
Kingston-upon-Hull. 

*  History  of  Devon,  vol.  i.  p.  242, 

'  A  penny  of  ^thelred,  in  Mr,  Cuff's  cabinet,  reads  lyban  ; 
another  of  Cnut,  ltda, — [Ed.] 

'  History  of  Devon,  vol.  i.  p.  242. 
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A  penny  of  Cnut  reads  also  tota. 

The  mint  is  not  noticed  in  Domesday  Book ;  but  a  coin  of  William  I.  has  totn  on  the  reverse,  whicii 
I  think  can  be  no  other  than  this  place. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

BRIDPORT. 

No  notice  of  this  mint  is  to  be  found  prior  to  the  survey  in  the  reign  of  William  I.,  unless,  possibly,  a 
penny  of  Cnut,  which  is  inscribed  bri,  may  have  been  struck  here.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  it 
issued  from  the  mint  at  Bristol,  where  that  monarch  certainly  coined  money. 

From  Domesday  Book  it  appears  that  Edward  the  Confessor  had  one  moneyer  here,  who  paid  to  the 
king  one  mark  of  silver;'  and  twenty  shillings  whenever  the  money  was  changed.  At  that  time  there 
were  120  houses  in  this  place  ;  but  when  the  survey  was  taken,  twenty  of  them  were  in  such  a  state  that 
those  who  inhabited  them  were  unable  to  pay  taxes.- 

No  coins  have  yet  been  discovered  which  can  be  appropriated  to  this  mint  with  certainty. ' 

DORCHESTER. 

According  to  Leland's  copy  of  .Ethelstan's  laws,  that  monarch  ordained  one  moneyer  in  this  place.* 
No  coin  of  his  has,  however,  yet  been  found. 

This  mint  first  appears  upon  a  penny  of  .Ethelred  II. ;  Cnut  also  struck  money  here. 

Domesday  Book  records  that  Edward  the  Confessor  had  two  moneyers  in  this  town,  each  of  whom  paid 
to  the  king  one  mark  of  silver ;  and  twenty  shillings  whenever  the  money  was  changed.^ 

One  of  his  coins  in  the  Bodleian  Collection,  which  reads  swrtixc  on  dorth,  was  probably  struck 
here.     It  is  of  type  No.  18. 

In  Domesday  the  mint  is  not  mentioned  as  then  existing,  although  coins  of  William  I.,  struck  here, 
are  known. 

WiUiam  III.  also  coined  in  this  place. 

SHAFTESBURY. 

Two  moneyers  were  established  here  by  ^thelstan ;  and  coins  struck  during  his  reign  are  still  extant. 

Cnut  also  coined  here. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  there  were  three  monej-ers  in  this  place,  each  of  whom  paid  one 
mark  of  silver  to  the  king,  and  twenty  shillings  whenever  the  money  was  renewed." 

Harold  II.  had  a  mint  here. 

Though  Domesday  Book  is  silent  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  this  mint  at  the  time  that  survey 
was  taken,  yet  it  was  then  worked,  for  coins  of  William  I.  bear  its  name. 

William  II.  likewise  had  a  mint  here. 

This  place  was  anciently  called  Burgus  Sancti  Edwardi;  and  I  suspect  that  coins  of  Henry  III.,  which 
read  santed,  seinted,  or  sented,  were  struck  here.  Those  of  St.  Edmundsbury  seem  always  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  m. 

WAREHAM. 

In  the  reign  of  .Ethelstan  this  place  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  two  moneyers ;  and  there  is  a 
coin  of  this  monarch  with  veri  on  the  reverse,  which  was  probably  struck  here,  although  Dr.  Nash  and 
Mr.  Green  have  appropriated  it  to  the  mint  at  Worcester. 

One  of  Eadwig's  pennies  has  we  for  the  place  of  mintage;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  of  this  mint  or  of  those  at  Worcester  or  Wallingford. 

'  This  is  not  stated  very  clearly  in  the  record.    I  suspect  that  ence  of  a  mint  in  this  town.      Vide  the  paper  of  ilr.  Hawkins, 

the  mark  of  silver  was  paid  annually.  vol.  i.  p.  154. — [Ed.] 

'  Domesday  Book.  vol.  i.  folio  7o.  j  *  Collectanea,  vol.  iii.  p.  213. 

'  The  discovery  of  the  large  board  of  pennies  of  William  the  |  ^  Domesday  Book,  vol.  i.  folio  75. 

Conqueror  at  Beaworth,  solves  the  question,  and  proves  the  exist-  '  Id.  ibid. 
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A  coin  of  iEthelred  II.  reads  were,  and  was,  I  presume,  struck  here. 

Cnut  has  one  with  the  uncertain  letters  we  only. 

From  Domesday  Book  we  learn  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  there  were  two  moneyers 
here,  each  of  whom  paid  one  mark  of  silver  to  the  king,  and  twenty  shillings  whenever  the  money  was 
changed.' 

Although  that  record  gives  no  intimation  that  this  mint  was  in  existence  at  the  time  it  was  compiled, 
yet  it  was  certainly  worked  during  the  reign  of  William  I.,  whose  coins  struck  here  have  werh  on  the 
reverse. 

William  II.  also  had  a  mint  in  this  place ;  as  had  likewise  Henry  I. ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
it  lower  than  his  reign. 

DURHAM. 

KOYAL    MINT. 

The  commencement  of  this  mint  is  unknown.  No  money  struck  here  in  the  Saxon  times  has  yet 
occurred ;  and  this  county  is  one  of  the  four  northern  ones  which  are  not  noticed  in  Domesday  Book. 

The  earliest  coin  which  can  be  appropriated  to  this  mint  is  one  of  William  I.  which  reads  dvrrii  on 
the  reverse.* 

Henry  II.  also  coined  here. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  John,  the  moneyers,  etc.  of  this  place,  as  well  as  those  of  many  other  mints,  were 
ordered  to  appear  before  the  king  at  Westminster.^ 

Of  Henry  III.  there  are  pennies  of  this  mint,  both  with  the  short  and  long  cross. 

Edward  I.  also  coined  here. 

In  the  12th  year  of  Edward  II.  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  were  commanded,  by  writ,  to  cause  the 
money  which  had  been  coined  at  this  mint  to  be  assayed ;  because,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  down 
to  the  date  of  the  writ,  no  assay  had  been  made  ;^  by  reason  that,  as  it  appears,  the  king  would  not  permit  it* 

Coins  were  likewise  struck  here  during  the  reigns  of 

Edward  III.  Henry  VI.  Richard  HI.  and 

Richard  II.  Edward  IV.  Henry  VII.  Henry  VIH. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  when  the  royal  mint  here  ceased  to  be  worked;  and  I  know  not  whether 
the  coins  of  the  last  four  reigns  are  not  all  of  the  bishop's  coinage. 

episcopal  mint. 

The  date  of  this  mint  is  likewise  unknowm.  If  the  assertion  which  is  made  in  the  History  of  West- 
morland and  Cumberland  can  be  established,  it  must  have  commenced  some  time  in  the  seventh  century,  for 
St.  Cuthbert,  who  was  made  bishop  in  685,  is  there  said  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  coining.^'  But  of  this 
no  proof,  as  I  believe,  exists. 

Bishop  Beck,  in  his  pleadings  respecting  the  prinleges  of  the  see,  in  the  year  1293,  stated,  that  he  and 
his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  all  regal  rights  and  privileges  within  the  liberty  of  Durham  from  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  and  before."     This  plea  was  admitted  by  the  king  and  council;  but  no  evidence  is  at  this  time 


'  Domesdm/  Book,  vol.  i.  folio  75. 

'  The  coins  with  dvne,  discovered  witti  the  Beaworth  hoard, 
are  additional  evidence. — [Ed.] 

'  See  this  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Carlisle  mint. 

*  Hit.  Breiia,  12  Ed.  II.  Ret.  79.  Madoi,  History  of  Ex- 
chequer, vol.  i.  p.  292.  It  appears  from  the  Close  Roll  of  this 
year,  m,  22,  that  the  king  would  not  permit  the  assay  to  be  made 
during  that  term.  ^  CI.  12  Ed.  II.  m.  22. 

^  yichoUon's  and  Bums  History  of  Ifestmorland  and  Cum- 
berland, vol.  ii.  p.  246,  where  is  an  indistinct  relation  of  the  finding 
some  coins  when  the  steeple  of  St.  Cuthbert's  church  in  Carlisle 
was  rebuilt,  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  which  coins  are  said 
to  be  such  as  St.  Cuthbert  and  some  of  his  successors  had  a  privi- 


lege to  coin.  They  are  called  St.  Cuthbert's  pence,  but  no 
description  of  them  is  given. 

"  Lastly,  so  deare  was  this  Sainte  to  King  Alfi-ed,  that  he  made 
him  share  with  him  in  his  Soveraigntie,  and  honoured  his  name 
upon  his  owne  coyne,  as  it  appeareth  out  of  the  true  pourtraicts 
of  some  Silver  Money  found  1611  in  Lancashire,  and  sent  to  the 
learned  Antiquary  Master  Thomas  Allen  of  Gloucester  Hall  in 
Oxford."  [Histort/  of  St.  Cuthbert,  BUhop  of  Lindisfame,  By 
Robert  Hegg,  1626.  Darlington,  4lo,  \111,  at  Mr.  .\llan's  private 
press.]  The  coin  represented  in  this  work  is  the  same  as  No.  13 
of  ^Elfred's  Coins  in  our  xvith  plate,  and  has  cvdbekht  on  the 
reverse,  the  name  of  the  moneyer. 

'  See  the  proceedings  under  the  year  1293,  in  the  Annals. 
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existing  which  will  enable  us  to  carry  back  the  right  of  coinage  (the  principal  privilege  which  was  then 
questioned)  so  far  by  nearly  one  hundred  years.  The  earliest  record  that  mentions  it  is  the  Boldon  Book, 
which  bears  date  in  the  year  1183.  In  that  survey,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  Domesday  Book,  it  is  recorded 
that  the  money-dies  used  to  pay  a  rent  of  ten  marks ;  but  that  king  Henry  II.  reduced  the  said  rent  to  three 
marks,  on  account  of  the  dies  which  he  first  placed  in  Newcastle;  and  at  last  took  away  the  dies  which  had 
been  used  for  many  years  back.' 

As  no  date  is  affixed  to  any  of  the  facts  above  stated,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  either  the  time 
when  the  rent  of  ten  marks  was  originally  paid,  or  when  the  abatement  took  place.  It  may,  however,  be 
conjectured,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  that  the  privilege  of  coining  was  taken  away  by  the  general 
act  of  resumption,  in  the  year  1154. 

This  privilege  was  not  restored  until  the  year  1196,  when  king  Richard  I.  gave  to  Philip  of  Poitiers, 
bishop  elect,  license  to  make  money  in  his  city  of  Durham ;  a  permission  which  had  not  been  granted  to  his 
predecessors  for  a  long  time  back.'- 

The  date  of  this  grant  seems  to  be  fixed  to  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  by  a  compotus  of  the  bishopric, 
which  accounts  for  the  first  three  quarters,  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  The  custodes  do  not 
charge  themselves  with  any  profits  of  a  mint  during  that  period,  but  only  with  those  arising  from  the 
exchange. 3 

In  the  year  1211,  the  13th  of  John,  the  bishopric  was  again  in  the  king's  hands;  when  the  custodes, 
Eimericus,  archdeacon  of  Durham,  and  Philip  de  Vlecote,  accounted  for  xviij/.  and  xjs.  for  the  profit  of  the 
dies,  from  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  king,  to  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  next 
following,  and  thence  for  three  years  next  ensuing.* 

1252  or  1253.  Henry  III.,  in  his  37th  year,  upon  the  testimony  of  various  persons  worthy  of  credit, 
and  the  exhibition  of  ancient  dies,  and  of  money  struck  from  them,  which  Walter,^  bishop  of  Durham, 
brought  before  him,  allowed  that  the  bishop's  predecessors  were  accustomed  to  have  their  dies  at  Durham: 
and  he  restored  to  him  seisin  of  his  dies,  to  have  them  in  the  church  of  Durham,  as  his  predecessors  used 
to  have.^ 

1272.  It  appears,  from  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  that  Edward  I.,  in  his  first  year,  restored  to  the 
bishops  of  Durham  the  privileges  of  their  see."  I  have  not,  however,  met  with  any  evidence  of  their 
having  been  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  or  otherwise  forfeited,  between  that  period  and  the  37th  of 
Henry  III.,  when  the  privilege  of  coining  was,  as  we  have  seen,  confirmed  to  them  by  that  monarch, 
without  any  intimation  that  they  did  not  then  enjoy  all  the  other  liberties  which  of  old  belonged  to  their 
bishopric. 

1283.  In  his  11th  year,  Anthony  Beck  was  appointed  to  this  see.  To  that  opulent  and  ambitious 
prelate  are  attributed,  with  great  probability,  those  pennies  of  Edward  the  First  and  Second  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  mint  mark  of  a  cross  moline,  his  family  arms ;  and  which  he  also  placed  upon  his 
episcopal  seal,  in  the  style  of  the  temporal  barons  of  those  days." 

1293.  At  a  plea  which  was  held  before  Hugh  de  Cressingham  and  his  fellows,  justices  itinerant,  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  the  21st  year  of  Edward  I.,  the  jury  presented  that  the  bishop  of  Durham  had 
his  moneyer  at  Durham. 

The  bishop  not  claiming  his  privileges  in  the  accustomed  manner,  it  was  determined  that  they  should 
be  seized,  by  the  sheriff  of  Northumberland,  into  the  king's  hands,  until  they  were  replevined.      The 


'  Collectanea  Curiosa,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Jolin  Gutcli,  vol.  ii. 
p.  88.  That  very  ancient  record  called  the  Boldon  Book  was,  as  is 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  it,  drawn  up  in  the  presence  of  Hugh 
Pudsey,  then  bishop  of  that  see,  and  contains  an  account  of  all 
the  rents  and  customs  of  the  bishopric. 

*  Hoixden-t  p.  768. 

'  JIag.  Rot.  8  Rd.  I.  Rot.  "20  a  and  b.  Madoz,  History  of 
Exchequer,  vol.  i.  p.  715- 

<  ISIag.  Rot.  13  John,  Rot.  4  b.  Madox,  Uistori/  of  Exc/iejuer, 
VOL.  II. 


vol.  i.  p. 644.  Mr.  North  says,  this,  according  to  the  usual  rate  of 
coinage,  must  be  1484  pounds,  or  356,160  pennies.  MS.  note  to 
FoUcess  Tables. 

5  Walter  de  Kirkham. 

6  Pat.  37  Hen.  III.m.D. 

'  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  427. 

*  Sartlet  on  the  Episcopal  Coim  of  Ditrham,  Archieologia,vo].  v. 
p.  336.     Some  of  his  coins  read  edw.  and  others  edwab. 

Z 
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bishop  immediately  petitioned  the  king  and  council,  stating  that  his  privileges  were  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  sheriff;  and  that  he  and  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  all  roj'al  rights  and  privileges  within  the 
liberty  of  Durham  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  of  England  and  before,  without  any  interruption,  as  of 
the  right  and  liberty  of  the  church  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  Durham. 

By  the  king  and  council  the  aforesaid  judgment  of  the  justices  was  reversed,  and  the  said  privileges 
restored  to  the  bishop ;  saving  the  king's  right,  etc' 

1310.  Bishop  Beck  died  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  II.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Kellow;  who 
having  no  pretensions  to  family  arms,  is  supposed  to  have  distinguished  his  coins  by  placing  the  head  of  a 
pastoral  staff,  turned  to  the  left,  on  the  upright  limb  of  the  cross  upon  the  reverse.- 

At  the  death  of  bishop  Kellow,  in  1317,  Lodowic  Beaumont  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric.  He  was 
nearly  related  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  and  bore  for  his  arms,  azure,  semy  of  fleurs-de-lis,  a  lion 
rampant,  or.  In  allusion  to  which  bearing,  he  placed  on  his  coins  a  lion  rampant,  sometimes  alone,  and 
sometimes  accompanied  with  one  or  two  fleurs-de-lis.^ 

On  his  decease,  which  happened  suddenly,  10th  of  September  1333,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Edward 
III.,  he  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Bury. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  this  prelate  struck  any  money,  though  writs  for  the  delivery  of  dies  to  the  mint 
were  issued  during  his  time.*  They,  however,  bear  date  in  his  last  year,  and  either  came  too  late  to  be 
made  use  of,  or  else  the  money  which  was  made  cannot  now  be  distinguished  from  that  of  his  successor  Thomas 
Hatfield,  who  became  bishop  in  1345.  He,  like  bishop  Kellow,  placed  the  head  of  a  pastoral  staff,  but 
turned  towards  the  right,  upon  the  cross  on  the  reverse  of  his  coins.  They  read  edwardvs,  and  the  head 
and  weight  fix  them  to  Edward  III.,  and  to  his  third  coinage  in  1353,  when  the  weight  of  the  penny  was 
reduced  to  eighteen  grains.^ 

No  coins  of  this  episcopal  mint  can  be  distinguished  during  the  reign  of  Richard  II. ;  but  that  monarch, 
in  his  seventh  year,  1384,''  and  again  in  his  fifteenth,"  ratified  and  confirmed  to  the  bishops  those  privileges 
which  had  been  restored  to  them  by  Edward  I.  in  his  first  year." 

In  his  seventh  year,  also,  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  were  commanded  to  receive  from  bishop  John 
[Fordham]  the  old  dies  which  Thomas  [Hatfield]  his  predecessor  had  for  coining  money  within  the  royal 
liberty  of  Durham,  and  to  deliver  to  him  new  dies,  i.  e.  three  standards  and  six  trussells.^ 

During  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  no  episcopal  coins  are  known;  although  in  the  11th 
and  12th  year  (1433)  of  the  latter  monarch,  Thomas  Langley,  then  bishop  of  Durham,  in  a  petition  to  the 
king  in  parliament,  stated  his  privileges,  and,  amongst  others,  that  he  had  a  right  to  have  his  moneyer  in 
Durham ;  and  prayed  that  certain  inquisitions  and  presentations,  which  had  been  entered  in  chancery,  by 
virtue  of  the  king's  commission  issued  in  his  11th  year,  respecting  the  same,  might  be  withdrawn  and 
annulled;  which  was  granted.'" 

1473.  In  the  13th  year  of  Edward  IV.,  Laurence  Booth,  bishop  of  this  see,  received  from  the  king, 
by  letters  patent,  a  license  to  coin  halfpennies.  The  grant  stated  that  Laurence  the  present  bishop,  and 
his  predecessors,  had,  from  time  immemorial,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  coining  money  of  sterlings  ;  that  the 
king  had  been  informed  that  the  said  bishop,  not  regarding  the  royal  displeasure,  intended  to  coin  half- 
pennies within  the  liberty  of  Durham,  although  he  had  never  coined  money  of  that  kind  before ;  that  not- 
withstanding, the  king  was  content  that  the  then  present  bishop  should  have  the  privilege,  during  pleasure, 
to  coin  as  well  sterlings  as  halfpennies,  in  that  place,  as  often  as  he  should  think  fit,  without  incurring  the 
royal  displeasure.     The  grant  further  gave  to  the  bishop  license  to  make  standards  and  trussells,  for  the 

'   Rolis  of  Parliament,  vol.  i.  p.  118.  i       at  numbers  102  and  136,  other  grants  of  dies  to  the  same  bishop. 

'  Barllet,   as  above,  p.  336.      These  coins    have    the  king's  i       [Xoble's  Dissertation,  Appendix  (D)]. 
name  written  edwar.  ^  Bartlet,  as  above,  p.  337.    But  see  note  [q]  p.  125  of  vol.  ii. 

^  Barllet,  as  above,  p.  336.  ,  ^  To  John  Fordham,  then  bishop. 

^  In  the  sixth  volume  of  Rymer^s  Fa-dera,  manuscript  in  the  '  Walter  Skirlaw  being  at  that  time  bishop. 

British  IMuseum,   are  the  following  patents  for  coining  money  at  ^  Rolls  of  Parliament ,  vol.  iv.  p.  427. 

Durham;   1344,  18  Ed.   III.  Index  32,   No.   93,  pro  (Richard  I  '  Claus.  7  Rd.  II.  m.  13. 

Bury)  Episcopo  Dunelm.  de  Cuneispro  Sterlingis  faciend.    Also,  |  '"  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  427. 
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said  money,  of  sterlings  and  halfpennies,  to  any  number,  as  occasion  might  be,  from  time  to  time,  during  the 
king's  pleasure,  without  any  prosecution,  either  by  the  king  or  the  trezisurer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
or  others  his  majesty's  officers  and  ministers.^  And  that  neither  the  then  present  bishop,  nor  his  successors, 
should,  on  account  of  the  premises,  or  their  acceptance  of  them,  be  stopped  or  any  way  prejudiced  with 
respect  to  the  said  liberty  in  any  manner  in  future,  but  that  they  should  enjoy  all  their  liberties  and  royalties 
which  thej'  had  aforetime  enjoyed,  those  presents  notwithstanding.  This  grant  was  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  parliament." 

On  the  ieth  of  August,  in  the  same  year,  the  bishop,  by  virtue  of  the  above  grant,  assigned  and 
licensed  William  Omoryghe,  of  York,  goldsmith,  to  grave  and  print  two  dozen  trussells,  and  one  dozen 
standards  for  pennies,  and  four  standards  and  eight  trussells  for  halfpennies,  within  the  castle  of  Durham, 
under  the  inspection  of  Henry  Gyllowe,  chancellor  of  Durham,' 

The  small  proportion  of  the  dies  for  halfpennies  is  remarkable ;  and  it  should  seem  that  even  that  very 
limited  number  was  but  little  used,  as  none  of  the  coins  have  ever  been  discovered:  and  in  a  similar  license 
to  the  same  person,  in  the  following  year,  1474,  he  was  authorized  to  make  three  dozen  trussells  and  two 
dozen  standards  for  pennies  only.-* 

The  coins  of  this  bishop  are  marked  with  b,  the  initial  of  his  surname, 

Mr,  Noble  is  of  opinion,  that  a  penny  with  c  on  the  obverse  belongs  to  this  prelate,  and  that  it  is  the 
initial  of  Cancellarius,  and  therefore  coined  by  him  after  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  lord  chancellor,  in 
imitation  of  Kemp  archbishop  of  York,^ 

But  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  the  instance  of  this  bishop,  the  c  may  not  be  a  d,  reversed  by 
mistake  of  the  engraver  of  the  die;^  and,  in  the  case  of  the  archbishop,  an  e  for  Ebor. 

There  is  likewise  a  Durham  penny  of  Edward  IV.  with  a  kind  of  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  reverse, 
which  he  thinks  this  bishop  also  copied  from  the  Y'ork  mintage," 

But  the  meaning  of  those  figures  which  are  found  in  the  centre  of  crosses  upon  the  money  of  this  aera 
is  not  sufficiently  ascertained  to  allow  of  their  being  admitted  as  proofs  that  the  coins  were  from  ecclesias- 
tical mints :  and  therefore  we  must  hesitate  before  we  pronounce  this  coin  to  be  such,  and  not  the  produce 
of  the  royal  mint,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  had  ceased  to  work  at  this  time.  And  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  doubt  in  the  present  instance,  as  the  letter  m  occurs  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  upon  coins  both  of 
Canterbury  and  Durham,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  probably  without  any  reference  to  either  of  those 
places ;  but  it  is  merely  the  initisd  of  the  name  of  the  master  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  Robert 
Manfeld,  by  whom  the  dies  were  issued. 

In  1476,  William  Dudley,  the  successor  of  Booth  in  this  bishopric,  soon  after  his  consecration,  did,  by 
wtue  of  the  license  granted  to  this  see  in  1473,  authorize  William  Omoryghe,^  then  of  Durham,  goldsmith, 
to  make,  grave,  and  print,  three  dozen  of  trussells,  and  two  dozen  of  standards  for  pennies,  and  two  dozen 
of  trussells  and  one  dozen  of  standards  for  halfpennies,  within  the  city  of  Durham,  under  the  inspection  of 
Master  John  Kelyng,  chancellor  of  Durham,  and  John  Raket,  the  bishop's  deputies  appointed  for  that 
purpose.9  None  of  these  halfpennies  have  yet  been  discovered;  indeed  the  only  ones  which  are  known  of 
this  reign  are  of  the  London  mint. 

The  pennies  of  this  prelate  are  distinguishable  by  the  letter  d,  or  by  dv,  on  the  obverse. 

Mr.  Noble  ascribes  to  him  those  coins  which  have  no  other  designation  than  d  in  the  centre  of  the 
reverse ;  but  as  one  of  bishop  Booth's  has  that  letter  so  placed,  and  as  this  prelate's  penny  with  dv  on  the 
obverse  has  it  likewise,  it  should  seem  that  on  those  coins  it  stands  for  the  place  of  mintage  only;   and  con- 

*  I  believe  that  no  iustance  is  to  be  found  where  license  was       i  *  That  letter  is  placed  in   the  centre  of  the  cross  on  a  penny 
granted    to  make  the  dies  for  any  subordinate  mint,  except  this       i       of  this  mint,  which  is  engraven  in  Silver  Coins,  plate  v.  Xo.  1'2. 

of  Durhatn,  instead  of  receiving  them  from  the  mint  in  the  Tower.  7    \obIe  s  Dissertation    o   42 

^  Pat.  13  Edw.  IV.  part  i.  m.  12.  ''                                 >     •       • 

=■  Claus.    Durham   chancerv.     Roll  A.   No.  2.     XoWs  Mint  '  '^'^  ''  probably  the  same  person  to  whom  the  license  was 

and  Coins  of  Bishops  of  Durham,  \ffex^i\^(^¥).  ;       granted  by  bishop  Booth  in  1473.     He  then  resided  in  York. 

'  Id.  Appendix  (G).  '  Claus.  Durham  Dudley.  Rot.  A.  Xo.  13.    Lie.  faciend.  lez 

*  Dissertation  on  Hiru  and  Coins  of  Bishops  of  Durham,  p.  43.  Conyng  Irens  apud  Duoelm.     2\\ibk,  Appendix  (H). 
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sequently  the  penny,  with  no  other  characterising  mark,  may  belong  either  to  Booth  or  Dudley,  or  possibly 
to  the  royal  mint. 

Another  penny,  which  Mr.  Noble  appropriates  to  this  bishop,  has  no  note  of  distinction  except  a 
kind  of  cross  on  each  side  the  head ;  but  this  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  attributed  to  the  ecclesiastical 
mint,  as  the  same  crosses  are  found  upon  a  coin  of  the  London  mint,  where  no  prelatical  money  was  ever 
struck. 

The  extraordinary  privilege  of  cutting  dies,  which  was  granted  to  this  see  by  Edward  IV.,  was  soon 
withdrawn;  for  in  the  second  year  of  Richard  III.,  1484,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  king,  commanding  the 
treasurer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  that  as  soon  as  they  should  have  received  from  John,  bishop  of 
Durham,  three  standards  and  nine  trussells,  all  broken  (which  had  been  lately  made  for  the  coinage  of 
sterlings  within  his  royal  liberty  of  Durham),  they  should  cause  the  same  number  to  be  made  and  delivered 
to  him.' 

This  bishop  was  John  Sherwood,  who  succeeded  Dudley  in  the  year  1483.  His  pennies  have  an  s 
upon  the  king's  breast. - 

No  coins  of  this  mint  are  extant  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VII.;  but  after  his  18th 
year,  in  which  the  type  was  altered,  there  are  pennies  of  the  succeeding  bishops. 

But  though  no  money  of  bishop  Sherwood,  who  filled  this  see  until  the  10th  of  Henry  VII.,  has  yet 
been  found,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  he  coined  here,  as  an  indenture  is  still  preserved  in  the 
chancery  of  Durham,  dated  September  20,  5  Henry  VII.,  1489,  by  which  he  appointed  George  Strayll,  of 
Durham,  goldsmith,  to  occupy  his  mint  of  Durham  with  the  coin  of  pennies  only  for  three  years.  During 
which  time  the  said  George  was  to  discharge  the  bishop  of  four  marks  yearly,  to  be  paid  at  Easter  aijd 
Michaelmas,  to  the  warden  of  the  Tower  of  London  for  the  time  being,  if  the  said  coinage  should  so  long 
continue.  The  said  George  to  work  good  and  lawful  silver,  of  the  same  allay,  assay,  and  weight,  after  the 
manner  and  custom  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London.  He  was  also  to  save  the  bishop  harmless  against 
the  king,  and  all  other,  as  well  for  the  silver  wrought  in  the  mint  as  for  silver  left  there  to  be  coined. 

For  the  performance  of  these  covenants,  the  said  George  and  four  sureties  were  bound  in  three  hundred 
pounds  of  lawful  English  money,  to  be  paid  to  the  bishop,  or  his  assigns,  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin  next 
coming.' 

As  bishop  Sherwood  lived  beyond  the  time  limited  by  this  indenture,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  was  acted  upon;  and  therefore  is  has  been  conjectured  that  a  penny  with  i.  s.  was  struck  bj'  him.  It  is 
engraven  in  plate  iv.  of  the  Supplement,  No.  5 ;  and  in  the  explanation  of  the  plates  it  is  remarked  that 
John  Sherwood  was  bishop  of  this  see  from  1485  to  1494;  which  remark  was,  I  presume,  intended  to 
appropriate  the  coin  to  him.  As  his  death,  however,  happened  nine  years  before  the  second  coinage  of 
Henry  VII.,  I  suspect  the  i  to  be  an  imperfect  d,  and  that  the  penny  belongs  to  bishop  Sever,  whose 
money  is  marked  d.  s.  ;  and  has  also  the  crosier  placed  in  the  same  manner  on  the  reverse.  Mr.  Bartlet 
had  in  his  collection  a  penny  exactly  similar  to  this,  excepting  that  in  the  place  of  i  it  had  d.* 

1495.  There  is  also  another  indenture  previous  to  the  18th  of  Henry  VII.,  between  Richard  Fox, 
then  bishop,  and  William  Richardson,  of  Durham,  yeoman ;  by  which  the  bishop  appointed  the  said 
William  master  and  worker  of  his  money  of  silver  in  his  palace  of  Durham,  by  himself  or  deputy,  during 
pleasure.  The  said  William  to  make  the  same  money  under  the  peril  and  form  following;  that  is,  the 
number  of  pennies  called  sterlings,  in  the  pound  troy,  to  be  four  hundred  and  eighty,  and  the  fineness- 
eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  fine,  and  eighteen  pennyweights  of  allay,  being  the  right  standard  of  the 
money  of  England,  and  according  to  which  the  silver  money  was  then  made  in  the  mint  within  tlie  Tower  of 
London. 

The  bishop  granted  to  the  said  William  the  same  remedies  as  were  allowed  by  the  king  in  his  mint ; 

'   Rytner's  Ftedei'a,  vol.  xii.  p.  252.      Ex  Bundle,  infra  Tur-  i  '  Claus.  Clianc.    Durham,    Roll    A.    No.  57.       Koble,   Ap- 

rim,  London,  n.  58.  pendix  (K). 

'  See  Supplement,  part  ii.,  where  one  of  his  coins  is  repre- 
sented from  Mr.  Southgate's  cahinet.  *  Mr.  Bartlet's  MS. 
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that  is  to  say,  two  pennyweights  in  tlie  weight  of  every  pound,  or  two  pennyweights  in  the  allay,  above  the 
standard  or  under,  or  two  pennyweights  in  both. 

The  chancellor  of  the  bishopric  for  the  time  being,  as  comptroller  of  the  mint,  was  to  have  power  to 
take  of  every  pound  of  silver,  so  coined,  one  penny,  to  be  put  into  a  bag  by  the  said  ^^'illiam,  and  the  bag- 
put  into  a  cofier  with  two  locks,  one  key  of  which  to  be  kept  by  the  comptroller,  and  the  other  by  the  said 
William. 

And  the  said  William  covenanted  that  the  aforesaid  money  should  be  well  and  perfectly  printed, 
coined,  and  fine  fashioned,  with  a  privy  mark  in  the  print,  to  be  appointed  by  the  bishop,  so  that  it  might 
be  evidently  known  from  other  money  counterfeited. 

He  also  covenanted  to  save,  defend,  and  save  harmless  the  said  bishop  against  the  merchants,  for  all 
money  that  should  be  brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined. 

For  the  keeping  of  the  above  covenants  the  said  William  and  four  sureties  were  bound  in  a  penalty 
of  two  hundred  pounds.' 

None  of  bishop  Fox's  money  is,  however,  known  of  a  date  prior  to  the  18th  of  Henry  VK.;  after 
which,  pennies  occur  distinguished  by  r.  d.  on  the  reverse,  for  the  christian  name  of  the  bishop,  and  the 
initial  of  the  see.  On  some  the  d  is  placed  before  the  r;  and  on  some  the  king's  arms  are  surmounted  by 
the  mitre. 

Bishop  Fox  was  translated  to  Winchester  in  1502;-  and  was  succeeded  in  the  see  by  William  Sever, 
bishop  of  Carlisle. 

His  pennies  are  distinguished  by  d.  s.,  the  initials  of  the  see  and  of  the  bishop's  surname;  they  have 
also  a  crosier  behind  the  throne  on  the  obverse,  and  another  which  terminates  the  upper  limb  of  the  cross 
on  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Noble  appropriates  to  this  prelate  a  penny  which  has  no  distinguishing  mark,  except  a  crosier 
behind  the  throne.^     Possibly  it  may  have  been  struck  in  his  time. 

Christopher  Bambridge,  or  Bainbridge,  the  successor  of  Sever,  held  this  see  only  one  year.  He  was 
not  consecrated  until  1507,  for  the  see  was  vacant  two  years;  and  in  1508  he  was  translated  to  York. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  mint  was  worked  during  that  short  period,  unless  a  penny  with  the 
initials  d.  b.  on  the  reverse  should  have  been  struck  by  this  bishop. 

To  him  succeeded  Thomas  Ruthall,  according  to  Richardson,  in  1509,  the  last  year  of  Henry  VII. 
Godwin  dates  his  consecration  in  1508.  Whichever  of  these  is  right,  he  could  have  held  the  bishopric  but 
a  few  months  during  this  reign  (for  Henry  VII.  died  in  the  month  of  April),  and  consequently  but  little,  if 
any,  of  his  money  is  to  be  found.  There  are  pennies,  however,  with  d.  r.  on  the  reverse,  which,  as  they 
differ  from  those  usually  attributed  to  bishop  Fox,  with  r.  d.,  may  possibly  belong  to  this  bishop. 

But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  exercised  the  regal  privilege  of  coinage  during  the  next  reign; 
and  the  pennies  with  t.  d.  over  the  arms  on  the  reverse  are  supposed  to  have  been  struck  by  him. 

He  was  succeeded,  in  15'23,  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whose  pennies  bear  his  initials  t.  w.,  or  in  some 
instances  d.  w.;  and  are  further  distinguished  by  the  cardinal's  hat,  which  terminates  the  lower  limb  of  the 
cross  on  the  reverse;  except  in  one  instance,  where  the  letters  occur  without  the  hat.  As  this  penny  has 
the  same  mint  mark,  the  mullet,  which  is  upon  those  with  the  hat,  it  probably  also  belongs  to  the  cardinal.* 

On  the  11th  of  March,  in  the  1.3th  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  patent  was  granted  to  him  for  the  delivery 
of  coining  irons  (for  pennies  only)  sufficient  to  supply  his  mint  at  Durham.^ 

1523  or  1524.  In  an  act,  which  was  passed  in  the  14th  and  15th  of  the  same  king,  entitled  "An  act 
concerning  coiners,  that  shall  coin  and  make  any  money  at  any  mint  within  this  realm  of  England,"  it  was 
specially  enacted,  that  its  provisions  should  not  in  anywise  be  prejudicial  to  the  coiners  and  mint  masters  of 


'  Claus.  Chanc.  Durham,  Roll  1.3,  No.  46.  Xoble,  Ap- 
pendix (L.) 

*  ,\ccording  to  Godwin  ;  which  date  will  just  allow  him  time 
to  have  coined  in  the  18th  of  Henry  VII.  Richardson,  in  his 
edition  of  Godwin's  Work,  fixes  his  translation  in  1500. 

'  Disiertations  on  the  Mint,  etc.  of  Durham,  p.  61. 


<  Noble,  p.  71. 

'  Harl.  MSS.  660.— 16  Hev.  George  Xorth's  MS.  There 
must  be  some  mistake  in  this  date,  as  the  11th  of  March,  I.3t!i 
Henry  VIII.,  falls  in  the  year  1522,  before  Wolsey  was  bishop  of 
this  see. 
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Durham,  York,  and  Canterbury,  for  any  money  to  be  coined  there  other  than  heretofore  had  been  accustomed.' 
That  the  cardinal  coined  considerable  sums  here  appears  probable,  from  the  conclusion  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  William  Frankelyn,  his  chancellor,  in  which  he  says,  "  at  my  last  being  in  London  I 
spake  to  a  frend  to  provyde  me  Silver  for  coyning  at  Duresme ;  and  on  good  fryday  I  received  a  I're  from 
hyra,  wherby  I  p'ceive  that  I  shall  have  of  hym  every  yere  1200  li.  of  Silver,  whiche  wilbe  very  profettable 
bothe  to  your  Grace  and  also  to  all  the  Cuntrie.  I  intend  to  bringe  downe  with  me  from  London  as  miche 
Silver  as  I  can  get,  and  2  or  3  moo  Coynars ;  and  also  we  must  have  many  moo  coyning  yrons,  for  I  received 
but  24  from  Mr.  Tonyes;  which  yrons  will  endure  but  a  litell  space,  if  we  have  plentie  of  Silver  and 
Workmen,  as  I  trust  to  have."-' 

On  the  translation  of  Wolsey  to  Winchester,  in  the  year  1329,  he  was  succeded  by  Cuthbert  Tunstall, 
whose  coins  are  distinguishable  by  c.  d.  on  the  reverse.  But  there  is  one  kind  which  has  no  appropriating 
sign,  except  the  mint  mark,  a  mullet,  which  is  supposed  to  give  it  to  this  bishop,  because  it  appears  upon 
his  other  coins.  Mr.  Noble  thinks  that  it  was  probably  struck  just  before  this  see  was  deprived  of  its  mint, 
when,  "to  avoid  that  jealousy  which  the  king  discovered  at  these  charter  mints,  it  might  be  judged  prudent 
to  omit  every  episcopal  and  local  distinction  that  could  give  offence."^ 

With  this  bishop  the  privilege  of  coining  at  Durham  ceased,  probably  for  ever. 

In  his  time,  that  is,  in  the  year  1534,  a  valuation  of  the  bishopric  was  taken,  one  article  of  which  was 

this:  &•    s.     d. 

The  site  of  the  castle  of  Durham,  with  the  coinage  of  money    -     -     -     8     6     8^ 

But  this  account  affords  no  means  of  distinguishing  how  much  of  the  above  sum  is  to  be  placed  to  the 
site  of  the  castle,  nor  how  much  to  the  coinage. 

Whenever  the  situation  of  this  mint  is  mentioned,  it  is  always  stated  to  be  within  the  castle. 

ESSEX. 

COLCHESTER, 

If  Colchester  be  Camulodunum,  which  appears  to  be  highly  probable,*  and  if  the  coins  with 
CVNOBELINVS  and  CAMV  belong  to  Cunobeline  and  Camulodunum,  which  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  then 
Colchester  may  boast  of  a  mint  in  the  British  times. 

Camden  speaks  of  a  coin  struck  here  by  Claudius,  inscribed  col.  camvlodvn  ;^  but  no  such  coin  is 
now  known  to  exist;  so  that,  in  all  probability,  that  legend  had  its  origin  in  error.* 

Dr.  Slukeley  also  possessed  a  coin  of  block  tin  of  camvlodvnym,  which  he  interprets  Colchester.' 
This  has  likewise  vanished  out  of  mortal  ken.-]- 

The  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  coin  which  I  have  met  with  from  this  mint  is  of  the  reign  of  Cnut ;  the  next 
is  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  whose  reign  every  house  in  this  town  was  rated  at  sixpence  annually  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  king's  soldiers ;  on  account  of  which  annual  payment  the  whole  city  paid  in  every  year 
fifteen  pounds  five  shillings  and  three  pence,  of  which  sum  the  moneyers  paid  four  pounds.^ 


'   Statute  14  and  15  Henry  VIII.  chap.  12,  Rastall's  edition. 

^  From  the  original  in  the  Cotton  library.  Printed  amongst 
Mr.  Allan's  Miscellaneous  Collections,  relating  to  Sherburn  Hos- 
pital, at  his  private  press  in  Darlington,  1773,  4to. 

Mr.  Noble  quotes  the  same,  from  Fiddeis  Life  of  Wolsey^  p. 
165;  and  says  that  Frankelyn,  B.D.  was  then  rector  of  Hough- 
ton-le-Spring,  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  and  Temporal  Chancellor 
there.     Page  70. 

'  Dissertations  on  Mint,  etc.  of  Jjurha/n,  p.  76. —  I  know  not 
where  Mr.  Noble  met  with  any  intimation  of  this  jealousy  respect- 
ing the  charter  mints.  Tunstall  was  bishop  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  his  last 
coin  was  struck. 

"*  Lainbe^s  Battle  of  Floddoji,  Appendix  No.  1.  p.  108.  The 
source  from  whence  this  valuation  was  derived  does  not  appear, 
nor  the  occasion  of  its  beini'  made. 


^  "  Camulodunum  is  said  by  Dion  Cas.sius  [lib.  ix.  p.  781] 
to  be  the  royal  seat  or  residence  of  king  Cunobeline.  Now  more 
of  his  coins  have  been  and  are  daily  found  at  Colchester  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  both  in  gold,  silver,  and  brass." 
\_Morant's  Essex,  vol.  i.  p.  13.]  If  to  this  fact  we  add  the  agree- 
ment in  distance  with  the  Itinerary,  which  is  much  nearer  than 
that  of  cither  Maldon  or  Walden,  it  will  appear  that  Colchester  is. 
with  great  appearance  of  probability,  considered  as  the  site  of 
Camulodunum. 

^  Britannia,  Gough's  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 

'  iledallic  History  of  Caraiisius,  part  i.  p.  69. 

°  Domesday  Book,  vol.  ii.  folio  106  b. 

•  There  is  no  authority  whatever  for  this  coin,  which  is  en- 
graved in  Speed. —  [Ed.] 

t   The  same  may  be  said  of  this. — [Ed.] 
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Harold  II.  likewise  struck  money  liere. 

Coins  of  ^^'illiam  I.  are  known ;  and  when  Domesday  Book  was  compiled,  the  burgesses  of  Colchester 
and  Maldon  were  rated  at  twenty  pounds  for  the  mint ;  but  it  seems  that  the  king  had  remitted  one  half  of 
that  sum.' 

The  proportion  which  was  paid  by  these  two  places  is  not  stated ;  and,  from  moneta  being  in  the 
singular  number,  it  is  not  clear  whether  Maldon  paid  for  its  own  mint,  or  for  this  in  Colchester. 

Coins  are  also  known  of 

William  II.  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II. 

Two  pieces  of  silver  are  found  in  collections,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  struck  here  during  the 
siege  of  this  place  in  the  grand  rebellion.  They  are  both  stamped  with  a  castle  of  nearly  the  same  form, 
and  have  engraved  round  it  caroli  fortvna  resvrgam.  They  are  thin  plates  of  silver,  the  one  octagonal, 
and  the  other  round.^     I  know  not  on  what  authority  they  are  given  to  this  place. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  piece  of  gold,  rudely  cut  into  a  circular  form,  incuse  on  one  side,  stamped 
with  a  castle  between  the  letters  c.  and  r.  crowned.     Underneath,  in  two  lines,  obs.  col.  1648.  x.^ 

HORNDON. 

To  this  place,  which  in  Domesday  Book  is  spelled  Horninduna,  probably  belongs  a  penny  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  which  reads  on  the  reverse  hornidvn.e. 

MALDON. 

Camden  fixes  here  the  British  Camulodunum ;  but  it  seems  the  better  opinion  that  Colchester  occupies 
the  site  of  that  city.* 

The  first  notice  of  any  mint  in  this  town  occurs  upon  a  penny  of  .Ethelred  II. 

Cnut  had  a  mint  at  this  place. 

Edward  the  Confessor  also  coined  here ;  as  did  Harold  II. 

From  Domesday  Book  it  appears  that  the  burgesses  of  this  place,  conjointly  with  those  of  Colchester, 
were  rated  at  twenty  pounds  for  the  mint;  but  the  entry  is  so  obscurely  worded  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  sum  were  paid  for  the  mint  in  this  place  or  for  that  in  Colchester.^ 

No  coins,  however,  have  yet  been  discovered  of  a  later  date  than  the  reign  of  Harold  II.* 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

BERKELEY. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  III.,  Thomas  Lord  Berkeley  acquired  from  the  king  a  full  confirmation 
of  Berkeley,  etc.,  and  likewise  liberty  of  coinage.' 

To  this  account  Rudder,  in  his  History  of  Gloucestershire,  has  made  the  following  addition — but  those 
privileges  have  been  long  since  disused,  because  the  expense  of  passing  accounts  in  the  exchequer  exceeded 
the  profits  arising  from  them.**  For  this  he  gives  no  authority ;  and  I  presume  the  whole  originated  in  his 
own  imagination. 

In  Atkyns's  history  of  this  county  the  mint  is  not  mentioned ;  nor  does  it  anywhere  appear  that  it  was 
ever  worked. 

CIRENCESTER. 

Dr.  Stukeley  describes  a  coin  of  Carausius,  published  by  Genebrier,  with  c  in  the  exergue,  probably 
signifying,  as  he  says,  corinivm,  or  Cirencester.^  But  in  his  own  history  of  that  emperor,  the  same  letter, 
upon  the  very  same  coin,  is  said  to  stand  for  cataractonivm,  Catteric.'" 


'  Dorttesday  Book,  vol.  ii.  folio  107  b. 

'  See  Silver  Coins,  plate  xxix.  Nos.  7  and  8. 

'  See  Supplement,  part  ii. 

'  See  Colchester  Mint. 

'  Domesday  Book,  vol.  ii.  folio  107.  b. 


Beaworth  board,  are  assigned  by  Mr.  Hawkins  to  Maldon,  and 
our  author  himself  finds  meldvsa  on  the  pennies  of  this  king. — 
[Ed.] 

'  Cart.  4  Ed.  III.  n.  6-2.    Dugdale's  Baroiuige,  vol.  i.  p.  357. 

*  Page  269. 

'  Falteographia  Britannica,  No.  iii.  p.  21. 


The  coins  of  William  the  First,  with  miei.,  found  with  the  "•  Medailic  History  o/ Carausius,  part  i.  p.  239. 
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Upon  as  frail  a  foundation  stands  a  mint  which  Mr.  Rudder  announced  to  belong  to  the  abbot  here. 
The  abbot,  says  he,  had  the  privilege  of  coinage.  I  have  seen  a  brass  piece,  something  smaller  than  a 
copper  halfpenny,  which  was  found  in  the  year  1772  in  Mr.  Masters 's  garden.  On  one  side  was  a  coronet, 
charged  with  three  rams'  heads  (part  of  the  arms  of  the  abbey),  and  round  it  this  inscription :  ave  maria 
GRACiA  PLEN.  On  the  reverse  a  cross  flory  between  four  fleurs-de-lis,  and  round  the  quarters  the  letters 
G.  A.  G.  A.,  for  George  Abbas.  From  which  it  appears  that  it  was  coined  between  the  years  1445  and  1461, 
during  which  time  William  George  was  abbot.' 

Sir  William  Atkyns  does  not  notice  this  privilege  which  Mr.  Rudder  has  given  to  the  abbot.  I  believe 
the  coin  he  mentions  is  his  sole  authority ;  and  suspect  that  the  rams'  heads  are  three  imperfect  fleurs-de-lis, 
and  the  piece  itself  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  Nuremberg  token,  several  of  which,  nearly  resembling  that 
above,  may  be  seen  in  Snelling's  Plates.- 

GLOUCESTER. 

Dr.  Stukeley  ascribes  a  coin  of  Carausius  to  the  mint  in  this  place.  It  reads  on  the  reverse  leg.  vii. 
CLA. ;  from  which,  and  the  letters  d.  x.  in  the  area,  he  pronounces  that  it  was  struck  by  the  decuriones  of 
Gloucester  on  the  first  of  August,  the  birth-day  of  their  founder.  It  is,  says  he,  a  colony  coin;  they  were 
stationed  there.     Claudiocestria  thence  called. ^ 

To  pass  by  this  vision.  It  is  probable  that  this  place  did  not  possess  a  mint  until  the  reign  of 
jEthelstan,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  general  words  of  his  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  mints,  one  was 
opened  here;  at  least,  the  earliest  coin  now  known,  which  bears  the  name  of  this  city,  was  struck  in  his 
reign. 

There  are  also  coins  of 

Eadgar,  ^thelred  II.  Harthacnut,  and  Harold  II. 

Eadweard  the  Martyr,  Cnut,  Edward  the  Confessor, 

From  Domesday  Book  it  appears  that  William  I.  received  twenty  pounds  from  the  mint  in  this  city.* 

Coins  of  that  monarch  still  exist;  as  do  also  those  of 

William  II.  Henry  I.  Stephen,  and  Henry  II. 

Rudder  says  that  King  John  granted  a  mint  here,  but  that  it  seemed  to  be  no  more  than  the  confirma- 
tion of  a  more  ancient  grant.^ 

This  mint  appears  to  have  ceased  after  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  for  no  coins  of  any  succeeding  king 
have  been  discovered. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  during  his  fifth,  sixth,  and  ninth  years,  the  mint  was  near  Trinity  church.^ 

HAMPSHIRE. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

Dr.  Stukeley  gives  a  coin  of  Carausius,  which  bears  in  the  exergue  of  the  reverse  cla.  ;  that  is, 
according  to  his  interpretation,  clavsentvm,  Southampton." 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  two  towns  which  are  now  known  by  the  names  of  Northampton  and 
Southampton  were  generally  called  Hamtune,  without  the  distinguishing  prefix.  But  the  former  place 
was,  from  its  inland  situation,  of  but  little  importance  when  compared  with  the  maritime  consequence  of 
the  latter.  To  that  town,  therefore,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  those  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  Norman 
coins  which  bear  Hamtune  on  the  reverse;  and  shall  likewise  assume  that  it  was  intended  in  ^Ethelstan's 
law,  which  was  promulgated  about  the  year  928,  for  the  regulation  of  his  mints.  In  that  law  Hamtune 
was  allowed  two  moneyers. 


•  History  of  Gloucestershire,  p.  359. 
^  Vieiv  of  the  Origin,  etc.  of  Jettons. 
^  Medallic  History  of  Carausius,  part  i.  p.  176.* 

•  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  coin 
bears  the  badge  and  name  of  the  legion  originally  raised  by  the 
emperor   Claudius  (DIo.  lib.  xx).      The  coins  of  Carausius  are  \      usurpation.     Wie  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roman  Coins.      Vol.  li. 
very  interesting  as  shewing  what  legions  sided  with  him  in  his  !      p.  164. — [Ed.] 


*  Volume  i.  folio  162. 

*  History  of  Gloucestershire,  p.  90. 
«  /<;.,  p.  90,  note*. 

^  Medallic   History  of  Caraitsius,   part  i.  p.  253.       But    see 
Gloucester  Mint. 
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No  coins,  however,  of  that  monarch  have  yet  been  discovered  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  issued 
from  this  mint. 

A  penny  of  Eadmund  I.  reads  amtd.  Qusere,  whether  it  be  not  blundered,  and  whether  this  place 
were  not  intended. 

Eadwig  coined  here  ;  as  did  also 

Eadgar,  jEthelred  II.  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 

Eadweard  the  jNIartyr,  Cnut,  Harold  II. 

When  Domesday  Book  was  compiled,  the  two  counties,  which  had  before  been  frequently  called  by 
the  common  appellation  of  Hamtun-scyre,  were  distinguished  into  Hamtescire  and  Northamtscire;'  and 
Southampton  was  written  Hamtune,  and  Northampton,  Northamtone.- 

No  notice  occurs  in  that  record  of  a  mint  in  either  of  those  counties  or  towns. 

It  is  observable,  that,  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  distinguishing  the  two  counties  by 
the  compilers  of  Domesday  Book,  yet  the  coins  of  William  I.  read  hamtvne  only,  as  Southampton  is 
written  in  that  survey. 

\MlHam  II.  had  a  mint  iiere;  as  had  also  Henry  I.  and  Stephen. 

A  writ  of  the  ninth  of  John  is  the  earliest  record  relating  to  the  mints,  in  which,  as  far  as  I  have  dis- 
covered, the  distinction  of  Northampton  from  Southampton  occurs.  It  is  there  written  Norht;  and  as 
Norwich  also  is  in  the  writ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  town  is  intended.^ 

On  the  coins  of  Henry  III.  the  Southampton  mint  does  not  appear,  but  that  of  Northampton  is 
frequent. 

WINCHESTER. 

This  city  must  have  been  of  considerable  importance  in  the  reign  of  ^thelstan,  as  that  monarch 
established  here  six  moneyers,*  only  two  in  number  less  than  the  complement  which  M'as  alloM'ed  to 
London. 

Coins  of  that  monarch  remain  to  this  time;  as  do  also  those  of 

Eadgar,  JEthelred  II.  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 

Eadweard  the  Martyr,  Cnut,  Harold  II. 

Domesday  Book  does  not  notice  this  mint,  although  coins  are  known  of  William  I. 

There  was  a  mint  here  in  the  reign  of  William  II.  also,  as  appears  from  his  money. 

"  In  1102,  2  Henry  I.,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  centre  of  this  city,  which  destroyed  the  royal  palace, 
the  MINT,  etc.,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants'  houses.^  The  mint  was  soon  restored,  as  tliis 
city,  from  the  earliest  times,  had  been  the  chief,  and  now,  on  a  particular  occasion,  1125,  became  the  only 
place 'for  coining  money.  The  fact  is,  the  current  specie  of  the  kingdom  was  so  much  debased,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  number  of  mints  established  in  different  cities,  the  masters  of  which  seemed  to 
contend  with  each  other  who  should  enrich  themselves  the  most  at  the  expense  of  the  public,^  that  it  would 
pass  neither  in  foreign  markets  nor  even  in  our  own.  The  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  chief  minister,  the 
celebrated  Roger,  bishop  of  Sarum,  was  determined  to  remedy  this  evil.  With  this  view,  he  gave  orders 
to  all  the  coiners  throughout  England  to  repair  to  Winchester,  against  Christmas-day  in  the  same  year, 
viz.  1125."     Here,   being  separately  examined,  they  were  all  found  guilty  of  the  frauds  imputed  to  them. 


*  It  appears,  however,  from  Cede,  that  Hampshire  was  some- 
times called,  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Suthamteschire.  And  Cam- 
den says,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  Northamptonshire  was 
Nojijjapen'&on-j'cyjie. 

^  Lambarde  says  the  Anglo-Saxons  called  the  latter  place 
Nop>>apen'»une.  See  his  Topographical  Dictionary.  The  dis- 
tinctions mentioned  in  the  text  do  not  occur  on  any  coins  of  that 
time  which  I  have  seen. 

^  See  this  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Carlisle  mint. 

*  The  historian  of  "Winchester  renders  the  word  CTynereJiap 
mints,  and  considers  this  as  a  privilege  to  coin  six  diflerent  sorts 

VOL.  II. 


of  money.  But  even  allowing  his  translation  to  be  correct,  I 
should  imagine  that  a  number  of  mints  does  not  imply  so  many 
different  sorts  of  money,  but  the  privilege  of  coining  so  much  as 
six  mints  could  strike.  See  the  History  of  Il'incliesler,  vol.  i. 
p.  148. 

^  "  Annales  Wint.  ad  diet.  ann.  Trussell,  whose  Chronology 
is  exceedingly  faulty,  places  this  disaster  in  1112." 

^  This  competition  in  villany  is  a  poetical  addition  by  the 
historian  of  this  city,  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  vear 
112j. 

"  "  Chron.  Sax.  ad  an.  1120. '' 

2  A 
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except  three  persons  of  that  profession  in  this  city,'  and  accordingly  underwent  the  severe  punishment  of 
mutilation,  and  the  loss  of  their  right  hands.'-  To  the  above-mentioned  artists  of  Winchester  was  therefore 
committed  the  charge  of  making  a  new  coinage,  to  supply  the  whole  kingdom,^  all  the  base  money  being 
cried  down  and  cut  to  pieces."* 

Coins  are  known  which  were  struck  in  this  mint  by  Henry  I.,  but  they  are  extremely  scarce  (as  are 
indeed  all  his  coins),  which  could  hardly  have  been  the  case  had  this  recoinage  been  as  general  as  it  is  here 
represented. 

From  a  MS  survey  of  Winchester  taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  it  appears  that  five  mints  in  this  city 
were  put  down  by  the  king's  order;  and  that  the  monks  of  St.  Swithin  held  of  Godwin  Socche,  master  of 
the  mint,  one  house,  for  which  they  paid  thirty-seven  shillings,  prater  consuetudinem — faciunt  consuetudinem 
et  reddunt  27  sol.-'' 

Stephen  coined  here. 

1180.  In  the  27th  year  of  Henry  II.,  the  king  having  ordered  a  new  coinage  to  be  made  (which  was 
accordingly  issued  throughout  the  realm  in  1181),''  whilst  the  workmen  of  the  mint  here  were  employed  in 
fabricating  the  coin,  a  fire  broke  out,  which  consumed  the  mint,  and  the  greater  and  more  valuable  part  of 
the  city."  This  was  probably  the  part  to  the  south  of  the  High-street,  where  the  mint,  guildhall,  and  other 
public  offices  stood.''     His  coins  still  remain. 

1189.  Richard  I.,  in  his  first  year,  granted  to  the  citizens  of  this  place,  belonging  to  the  merchants' 
gild,  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  plead  without  the  walls  of  their  city,  except  in  pleas  of  foreign 
tenures ;  the  moneyers,  and  the  king's  own  officers,  excepted.!^ 

1208.  In  the  ninth  year  of  John,  the  king  granted  to  them  and  their  heirs,  that  there  should  be  a 
moneyer  and  an  exchange,  with  all  the  privileges  belonging  to  them,  in  this  city  for  ever.  At  the  same 
time  he  confirmed  to  them  the  above-recited  privilege  which  they  had  received  from  Richard  I.'" 

In  the  same  year,  the  officers  of  this  mint,  as  well  as  those  of  several  others,  were  ordered  to  attend 
the  king  at  Westminster,  there  to  receive  his  commands.^' 

1248.  Henry  HI.  "also  continued  the  mint  here.  Hence  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom  being 
clipped  to  almost  half  its  size,'-  he  caused  a  new  coinage  to  be  executed  here,  commanding'^  all  the  former 
coin  to  be  cried  down,  or  only  taken  in  exchange  for  the  new,  according  to  its  weight.  This  inconveniency, 
though  unavoidable,  caused  much  murmuring,  and  some  distress."" 

In  the  year  preceding  this,  the  citizens  gave  lx  s.  that  the  drapery  might  be  removed  from  the  mint  into 
the  High-street.'^ 

There  are  coins  still  remaining  which  were  struck  by  Henry  HI.  in  this  city. 

In  1249,  Peter  Delveday,  who  had  been  chosen  assa5'er  in  the  mint  here,  by  the  mayor  and  citizens, 
was  admitted  to  that  office  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  having  first  taken  the  oath.'^ 

Mr.  Milner  supposes  that  the  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  coins  which  took  place  in  the  year  1279, 
was  effected  principally  in  this  mint.  But  the  author  to  whom  he  refers  does  not  justify  that  supposition; '? 
and  Leake  says,  the  coins  were  made  only  in  the  exchange  at  London,  near  St.  Paul's,  still  called  the  Old 


'  "  Annal.  Wint." 

'  "  Chron.  Sax." 

^  "Will.   Malm."      iNIr.  Milner  appears   to   have  taken   the 


'  See  the  Charter  in  the  Appendix  to  the  History  of  U'inc/ies- 
ter,  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 

'°  Charier,  ubi  supra,  p.  203. 


whole  of  this  transaction  much  too  literally  ;  and  would  find  it  ■  ii  gee  the  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Carlisle  mint. 

difficult  to  prove  that  all  the  coinage   at  this  time  proceeded  from  '  13  ..  jj^j    Parig    ann.  1247  and  1248." 

the  three  individuals  above-mentioned.     I  cannot  find  the  passage  '^  "Annal.  Wint.  1248." 

referred  to  by  him  in  William  of  Malmsbury.  m  ,.  ^^^^  paris."  ilihier's  History  of  ITinchesler,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

*  History  of  Winchester,  \o\.  \.  p. '2.0-2.  ,,,,^.0,11       ttt     r>   .    i  u         1     tr  j    <    it- . 

.    ^  ,  .  /  i,  ,      '.-,„„    „„„      .„,         .  .,  '5  "  Mag.  Rot.  31  Hen.  III.    \iol.  ih.  m.\.  Madox's  History 

'  Bntisli   Topography,   vol.  i.  388,  389.     There  is  an  evident  ,  „    ,  °     ,    .         .,,. 

.     ,.,.....  ,  i      of  Exchequer, -voX.i.v.  My. 

mistake  in  the  sum,  which  is  given  as  above. 

«  Mat.  Paris,  an.  1181,   quoted  by  Milner.     The   historian  :  ''  ^I^"""^'  ^  H^""  "I-  ^°'-  ^  ^-  ^'^'"'''  History  of  Ercheq., 

says  merely,  Nova  Moneta  in  Anglia  facta  est.  1  '  "•  P" 

'  Annal.  Winton.  an.  1180.  "  Mat.  Westminster,  sub  anno,  quoted  by  Milner,  History  of 

*  History  of  Wincliester,  vol.  i.  p.  222.  !       Winchester,  vol.  i.  p.  269. 
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Change. =     But  in  this,  there  must  be  some  mistake,  as  an  exchange  was  not  a  place  where  money  was 
coined.     The  money,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  most  probably  struck  in  the  Tower. 

Indeed  Henry  III.  may  be  considered  as  the  last  monarch  who  coined  here,  as  no  money  has  been 
discovered  of  later  reigns. 

In  1311,  the  18th  year  of  Edward  II.,  the  sum  of  sixty  shillings,  which  it  appears  above,  the  men  of 
Winchester  were  to  give,  in  the  31st  year  of  Henry  III.,  that  the  drapery  should  be  removed  from  the 
mint  to  the  great  street  where  it  used  to  be,  remained  unpaid.'-  As  it  did  also  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Edward  IV.^ 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

HEREFORD      ROYAL     JIINT. 

This  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  mints  which  were  established  by  ^thelstan,  as  his  coins  are 
the  earliest  which  are  known  to  have  been  struck  here. 

Eadwig  and  Harthacnut  had  likewise  a  mint  in  this  city. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  there  were  seven  moneyers  here,  one  of  which  was  the  bishop's. 
When  the  money  was  made  anew,  each  of  them  paid  eighteen  shillings  for  the  dies  to  be  received;  and 
within  one  month  after\vard,  each  of  them  gave  to  the  king  twenty  shillings.^  When  the  king  came  to 
the  city,  these  moneyers  made  him  as  much  money  as  he  would;  that  is,  of  the  king's  silver.  And  these 
seven  had  their  sac  and  soc. 

Whenever  any  one  of  the  king's  moneyers  died,  the  king  had  twenty  shillings  for  a  relief.  But  if  he 
died  without  densing  his  property,  the  king  took  the  whole. 

If  the  earl  went  into  Wales  with  the  army,  these  men  went  with  him.  And  whoever  of  them,  being 
commanded,  did  not  go,  forfeited  to  the  king  forty  shillings.* 

Harold  II.  also  coined  here. 

Although  the  state  of  this  mint  in  the  time  of  William  I.  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  yet 
coins  are  known  to  have  been  struck  here  in  his  reign ;  and  also  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.,  Stephen, 
Henry  II.,  and  Henry  III.,  in  whose  33d  year  a  writ  was  issued  for  the  election  of  certain  officers  for  this 
mint,  in  like  manner  as  for  Wallingford,  and  for  other  places." 

HEREFORD    EPISCOPAL    MINT. 

The  bishop's  moneyer,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  under  precisely  the  same  regulations 
as  those  were  who  belonged  to  the  royal  mint. 

In  stating  the  possessions  of  the  church  of  Hereford,  it  is  said,  in  Domesday  Book,  that  in  Hereford 
Port,  bishop  Walter"  had,  in  the  Confessor's  reign,  certain  lands,  etc. ;  and  that  he  had  also  one  moneyer. 
And  that  when  bishop  Robert^  succeeded,  he  found  the  city  so  impoverished  that  of  one  hundred  houses 
which  bishop  Walter  had,  only  sixty  remained;  and  that  the  rent  of  them  was  then  decreased  from  ninety- 
four  shillings  to  forty-three  shillings  and  threepence ;  but  at  the  time  of  making  that  survey  the  rent  had 
risen  again  to  fifty  shillings. 9 

As  in  this  account  the  mint  is  not  noticed,  it  is  probable  that,  for  some  reason  now  unknown,  the 
bishop  had  lost  the  privilege  of  coining."^ 


^  History  of  English  Money^  p.  82.  He  refers  to  Strype's 
edition  of  Stows  Survey  of  London,  p.  83.  Qu.  what  was  Stow's 
authority  ? 

'  Mag.  Rot.  IS  Edw.  II.  tit.  Suthamton.  m.  1  a.  Madox, 
Firma  Burgi,  p.  19. 

'  Mag.  Rot,  12  Edw.  IV.  tit.  Suthamt.  m.  1  and  2  a.  Firma 
Burgi,  p.  19. 

*  The  words  of  Domesday  are,  Quando  moneta  renouat' 
data  quisq ;  eor  xviu  solid'  pro  cuneis  recipiendis.  7  ex  eo  die 
quo  redibant  iisq ;  ad  unu  mense'  dabat  quisq;  eonim  regi  xx 
solid.  That  part  which  is  in  italics  I  cannot  explain.  The 
double   payment  occurs  in   the  mint  of  Shrewsbury,  where  the 


second  sum  is  likewise  twenty  shillings ;    the  first   sum   is  not 
stated.     See  account  of  Shrewsbury  mint, 

*  Domesday  Book,  toI.  i.  folio  179. 

*  See  this  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Wallingford  mint. 
'  According  to   Godwin,  bishop  Waller  was  consecrated  in 

1060. 

*  Robert    Losinga  was   consecrated    in    1079,    on    the  29th 
December ;  that  is,  in  the  14th  year  of  William  X. 

'  Domesday  Book,  vol.  i.  folio  181  b. 

'"  In  the  Beaworth  hoard,  were  many  coins  struck  at  Here- 
ford.-[Ed.] 
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LEOMINSTER. 

A  penny  of  William  II.,  which  reads  leof  on  the  reverse,  for  the  name  of  the  mint,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  struck  here,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  this  place  was  LeopmynfTep. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

ST.  ALBAN's. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  but  that  those  coins  which  bear  the  letters  ver  and  verlamio  were 
struck  in  this  place ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  decide  by  what  monarch  they  were  coined. 

A  comparison  of  them,  however,  with  the  coins  of  Cunobeline,  within  whose  dominions  Verulam  was 
included,  will  warrant  the  conjecture  that  they  are  probably  of  his  time. 

HERTFORD. 

A  penny  of  king  Eadweard  the  Martyr  first  announces  the  existence  of  a  mint  here. 
Another  of  iEthelred  II.  reads  herford;  by  which,  I  presume,  this  place  is  intended;  whilst  those 
coins  with  an  e  after  the  first  r  are  of  the  Hereford  mint. 
The  following  monarchs  also  coined  here : 

Cnut,  Edward  the  Confessor,  William  I.,  and  William  II. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

HUNTINGDON. 

I  am  unable  to  ascertain  the  particular  coins  to  which  the  following  passage  in  Leland's  Collectanea 
refers : 

"Venandunum,  vulgo  Huntingdune. 
Habent  et  oppidani  in  sigillo  publico  venatorem   cum  suis  armis.     Habent  numisma  vetustissimum,  non 
procul  ab  opp:  erutum,  cum  imagine  canis  leporarii,  sed  inscriptio  prae  vetustate  obliterata  est."' 

The  earliest  coin  known  to  be  struck  here  is  one  of  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Eadwig:. 

zEtheired  II.  had  a  mint  in  this  place ;  as  had  also 

Cnut,  and  Harthacnut. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  this  burgh  was  rated  to  the  king's  tax,  as  the  fourth  part  of 
Hyrstingestan  hundred,  for  fifty  hides ;  but  when  Domesday  Book  was  compiled  it  was  not  so  taxed  in 
that  hundred,  after  king  William  I.  had  imposed  a  tax  of  the  mint  upon  the  burgh. 

There  were  here  three  moneyers,  who  paid  forty  shillings  between  the  king  and  the  earl  [Eustace]; 
but  when  that  survey  was  taken  they  were  not  here.- 

The  mint  which  was  in  this  place  during  the  Confessor's  reign  continued  to  be  worked  in  the  time  of 
Harold  II. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  is  meant  above  by  the  moneyers  not  being  in  this  burgh  when 
Domesday  Book  was  compiled,  for  coins  of  this  mint  exist  to  this  day,  both  of  William  I.  and  also  of 
his  son  William  II.  Can  it  be  that  this  burgh  had,  previously  to  1086,  lost  the  privilege  of  coining,  and 
that  it  was  afterwards  restored  by  William  II.? 

From  this  period  I  have  not  met  with  the  name  of  this  place  on  any  coins,  unless  Mr.  North  be 
correct  in  a  legend  which  he  has  given  in  one  of  his  manuscripts.  It  reads  fvlrr  on  hvnd;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect  some  mistake,  as  in  his  first  plate  of  coins  of  Henry  III.  he  has  engraven  one  as  belonging' 
to  this  place,  which  is,  in  fact,  of  the  Rochester  mint ;  the  four  letters  hvnt,  which  he  has  placed  beneath 
the  penny  as  signifying  the  place  of  mintage,  being  the  first  four  letters  of  the  moneyer's  name,  and  the 
whole  legend,  when  properly  read,  being  i5«  hvntrei  .  on  .  ro  .^ 


■  Vol.  iv.  p.  14. 

'  Domesday  Book,  vol.  i.  folio  203. 

^  The  plate  referred  to  is  the  first  of  two  which  3Ir.  North 
prepared  for  the  illustration  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  Henry 
III. ,  which  he  had  long  designed,  but  never  carried  into  execution. 


Those  plates  are  now,  by  the  kindness  of  my  much-respected  and 
lamented  friend  I\Ir.  Gough,  in  my  possession. 

A  penny  of  Henry  III.  in  the  British  Museum  reads  fvlke 
ON  ivND.  It  is  possible  that  JMr.  North  wrote  from  an  imperfect 
specimen  of  this  coin. 
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It  is  most  probable  that  this  place  never  recovered  the  privilege  of  coining  after  the  general  resumption 
in  the  first  year  of  king  Henry  II. 

KENT. 

CANTERBURY    ROYAL    MINT. 

It  is  probable  that  this  mint  was  worked  at  a  very  early  period,  as  the  coins  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent 
afford  the  first  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  coinage.  None  of  them  can,  however,  be  with  certainty  appro- 
priated to  this  mint  until  tlie  reign  of  Beldred,'  who  ascended  the  throne  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century. 

After  his  time  there  is  no  endence  that  the  mint  was  worked,  until  the  reign  of  Ethelvulf,-  the  second 
of  those  kings  who  are  usually  but  incorrectly  called  sole  monarchs  of  England.  He  received  the  kingdom 
of  Kent  from  his  father  Egbert.^ 

Aelfred  also  coined  here ;  and  in  his  coin  the  name  of  the  city  is  singularly  placed  on  the  obverse  witli 
that  of  the  king.^ 

In  the  reign  of  ^Ethelstan  there  were  no  less  than  seven^  moneyers  employed  in  this  city  (a  greater 
number  than  was  allowed  in  any  other  place,  except  London);  four  of  whom  belonged  to  the  king,  two  to 
the  archbishop,  and  one  to  the  abbot  [of  St.  Augustine]."'     Coins  of  this  monarch  still  remain ;  as  do  those  of 
Eadgar,  .S^thelred  II.  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 

Eadweard  the  Martyr,  Cnut,  Harold  II. 

In  Domesday  Book  this  mint  is  not  noticed;  but  coins  are  known  of 

William  I.  William  II.  Henry  I.  Stephen,  and  Henry  II. 

1 199.     In  the  first  year  of  king  John  there  was  a  grant  of  three  dies  and  three  monevers  in  this  city.' 

1208.  In  the  ninth  year  of  the  same  king,  the  moneyers,  etc.  of  this  mint,  together  with  those  of 
several  other  places,  were  ordered  to  appear  before  the  king  at  Westminster,  there  to  receive  his  commands.** 

1229.  King  Henry  III.,  in  his  13th  year,  committed  to  Richard  Reinger  the  cambium  of  London  and 
Canterbury.9 

1230.  In  the  following  year,  he  granted  to  William,  his  tailor,  the  custody  of  the  money  die  of  this 
mint,  which  had  been  in  the  keeping  of  Simon  Chich,  deceased,  and  which,  upon  the  death  of  the  said 
.Simon,  was  committed  to  the  said  William,  during  the  king's  pleasure.^'' 

On  the  Monday  immediately  following  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  the  year  1238,  Thomas 
Mareschal  and  five  others,  burgesses  of  this  city,  came  to  the  exchequer,  and  presented  there,  on  the  part 
of  the  city,  Lambine  Dravet,  elected  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men,  as  a  fit  person  to  have  the  keeping  of  the 
king's  die  in  Canterbury ;  which  office  Adam  Mercer  had  held  by  the  king's  writ.  The  said  Lambine  was 
accepted  and  sworn  ;  and  the  keeper  of  the  cambium  was  commanded  to  receive  him." 

1245.  In  the  29th  year  of  Henry  HI.,  William  Hardell,  as  warden  of  this  mint  as  well  as  of  that  in 
London,  rendered  an  account  of  the  issues  of  the  cambium  of  Canterbury,  for  eight  years  six  weeks  and 
three  days  past,  from  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  in  Cathedra  in  the  22d  year  to  the  eighth  day  of  April  in  the 
30th  year.i- 

In  the  first  of  those  years  he  accounted  for  ccLXXviZt.  vjs.  jd.  of  the  part  belonging  to  the  king 

'  His  coin  has  in  the  centre  iwtb  errs.    See  plate  iii.  of  Anglo-  "  HasteiTs  History  of  Kent,   vol.  iv.  p.  431,   quoting   Cart. 

Saxon  coins.  I  John,  p.  1,  m.  6,  n.  46,  in  these  words  :  pro  m  Cuneoaai  tribus 

-  Unless  the  monogram  on  the  reverse  of  No.  2  and  3  of  Monetariis  habendis  in  Civitate  Cantuar.     This  must,  I  presume, 

Ecgbeorht's  pennies  be  intended  for  noBOB  c.  mean  for  the  royal  mint,  as  the  archbishop  had  only  two  moneyers. 

'  See  plate  xiv.  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins.  No.  4,  and  plate  xv.  '  See  this  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Carlisle  mint. 

No.  5.  '  See  this  fully  stated  in  the  account  of  the  London  mint, 

'  Sec  .4nglo-Saxon   coins,  plate  xv.  No.  10.      This  circum-  j       under  that  year, 

stance  occurs,  as  I  believe,  only  on  this  coin  and  on  that  struck  at  i  '"  Pat.  14  Hen.  III.  m.  3.  pt.  "2. 

Oxford  by  the  same  monarch,  plate  xvi.  No.  14.  i  "  Memor.  22  Hen.  III.  Rot.  10  b.     Madox's  History  of  the 

'  Bromton  makes  these  moneyers  eight,  by  giving  three  to  |       Exchequer,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 

the  archbishop,  col.  843.  I  "  So  it  stands  in  Madox's  copy  of  the  record  ;  but  how  can 

'  Leges Anglo-Saxonica,  p.  59.  '      that  be  reconciled  with  the  date  of  the  29th  year? 
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(exclusive  of  the  archbishop's  portion),  arising  from  eight  dies,  out  of  which  the  archbishop  received  the 

sx 

issues  of  three  dies.  In  the  second  year  he  accounted  for  cciiij  and  iij/i.  xvjs.  besides  the  arclibishop's 
portion.  And  in  the  third  year  for  cccLJli.  x\s.  v'ljd.,  the  archbishop's  share  being  deducted  ;  and  also  that 
of  the  custodes  of  the  archbishopric,  who  were  bound  to  answer  for  the  issues  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
archbishopric.' 

1247.  Before  the  alteration  of  the  coins  took  place,  stamps  were  ordered  to  be  engraven  of  a  new 
incision,  or  cut,  and  to  be  sent  to  this  mint,  and  to  other  places.- 

1248.  In  the  next  year  the  bailiffs  of  this  city  presented  before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  GeoflFrey 
Rikeward,  whom,  by  the  king's  command,  they  had  elected  assayer  in  this  mint.  Accordingly  he  was 
admitted  to  the  ofBce,  after  having  taken  the  oath.' 

In  1236,  the  custody  of  one  of  the  king's  dies  in  this  mint  was  granted  to  John  Terri  for  life,  with  all 
profits,  etc. ;  for  which  he  was  to  pay  one  hundred  shillings  annually  into  the  exchequer. 

The  same,  upon  the  same  terms,  to  William  Cokyn. 

Another  also,  in  like  manner,  to  Robert  de  Canterbury;  and  John  Somerket,  keeper  of  the  exchange, 
was  commanded  to  deliver  the  die  to  him ;  and  Philip  de  Luvel  and  the  other  barons  of  the  exchequer  were 
commanded  to  enrol  the  same.^ 

1257.  In  the  next  year,  a  grant  was  made  to  William  de  Glocester,  of  the  custody  of  that  die  which 
Robert  de  Canterbury,  son  of  Robert  de  Canterbury,  lately  deceased,  had  held.     On  the  same  terms.* 

About  the  same  time  the  king  granted  to  the  oiBcers  of  this  cambium,  that  they  should  not  partake 
with  the  citizens  in  the  common  tallages  of  the  city.  And  the  bailiffs,  etc.  were  ordered  to  appear  in  the 
exchequer,  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  Easter,  to  receive  judgment  for  having  distrained  upon  Henry  Clerk 
and  other  officers  of  the  cambium.^ 

1258.  One  William,  the  king's  goldsmith,  was  sworn  in  the  exchequer  into  the  oflace  of  keeper  of  the 
king's  cambium  for  London,  and  for  this  place,  in  the  42d  year  of  the  king.^ 

Various  coins  of  Henry  III.  were  struck  in  this  mint. 

In  the  year  1273,  it  was  determined  by  Robert  Burnel  and  others  of  the  king's  council,  at  the 
exchequer,  that  the  wages  of  the  moneyers,  exchangers,  and  assayers,  etc.  should  be  allowed  to  Bartholomew 
de  Castell,  the  warden  of  the  mints  here  and  in  London,  in  his  account  for  the  mint  in  this  city,  for  the  56th 
year  of  the  late  king,  Henry  III.^ 

In  1279,  there  were  to  be  eight  furnaces  here,  three  of  which  were  for  the  archbishop.? 

About  1281  or  1282,  an  assay  was  ordered  to  be  made  of  the  money  which  had  been  coined  here.'" 

1286.  In  the  14th  year  of  the  king,  a  writ  was  issued  to  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
commanding  them  to  deliver  the  pixes  of  the  mints  of  London  and  Canterbury  to  John  de  Caturco  and 
Gerald  Mauham,  in  order  to  coin  money ;  and  to  administer  to  them  the  oath  requisite  upon  that  occasion." 

On  the  29th  of  March,  in  the  year  1300,  it  was  ordained  that  there  should  be  eight  furnaces  in  this  city.'- 

1319.  In  the  12th  year  of  Edward  II.,  John  de  Wengrave  appeared  before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer 
as  the  executor  of  William  Trente,  deceased,  late  warden  of  the  mint  in  this  city.'^ 

1331.  In  the  25th  of  Edward  III.,  a  writ  was  issued  for  three  dies  and  three  moneyers  to  be  in 
this  place.'* 

'  Mag.  Rot.  29  Hen.  III.  Rot.ult.  a.  m.  1  and  2.      Madox's  *  Memor.  1  Edw.  I.  Rot.  6  b.     Madox's  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  i. 

History  of  the  Exchequer,  vol.  ii.  p.  134.  I       p.  207. 


*  Simon  $  Irish  Coins,  p.  13. 

3  Trin.  Commun.  32  Hen.  III.  Rot.  8  b.      Madox's   History 
of  the  Exchequer,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

*  Pat.  40  Hen.  III.  m.  14  and  21. 
5  Pat.  41  Hen.  III.  ra.  1. 

«  Ex  Hill.  Record  41  Hen.  III.  Rot.  10  a.     Madox's  Hist. 
Exch.  vol.  i.  p.  748. 


'  Lib.  Rub.  Scacc.  folio  247.   See  the  .'\nnals  under  this  year. 

'"  Trin.  Com.  9  and  10  Edw.  I.  Rot.  5  b.  See  Trial  of  the 
Fix  under  this  year. 

."  Trin.  Com.  14  Edw.  I.  Rot.  12  b.  Madox's  Hist.  Exch. 
vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

"  Liber  Subeus  Scaccarii,  folio  259. 

"  Trin.  Com.  12  Edw.  II.  Rot.  37  b.     Madox's  Hist.  Exch. 


■  Jlemor.   42   Hen.  III.    Rot.  1  b.       Madox's  Hist.   Exch.       j       vol.  ii.  p.  234.     See  London  Mint, 
vol.  ii.  p.  89.  I  "  Glaus.  25  Edw.  III.  m.  10.    From  Mr.  North's  MS.  notes. 
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1381.  King  Richard  II.,  in  Lis  fifth  year,  appointed  Stephen  Rummelow,  to  be  keeper  of  the  coinage 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  in  this  city.' 

Snelling  says  there  are  half-groats  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  which  were  struck  here.'-  But  he  has  not 
informed  us  how  they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  coins  of  Henry  VI, 

Henry  VI.,  in  the  year  1426,  issued  a  writ  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III.' 

This  mint  continued  to  be  worked  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.,  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  and 
Edward  VI. 

According  to  Somner,  this  mint  was  kept  in  a  place  neighbouring  upon  the  exchange,  but  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street^  [i.  e.  the  High-street],  even  there  where  now  the  inn  called  the  Crown,  or  some  part 
of  it,  stands.^ 

Another  mint  office  was  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  over  against  the  pillory  of  the  city.® 

Somner  says  he  had  a  piece  or  two  coined  at  Canterbury  by  Henry  VIII.,  not  in  the  mint  above 
mentioned  as  being  situated  in  the  High-street,  but,  as  he  conceived,  at  the  place  now  called  the  Mint,  by 
the  court-gate  of  Christ  church ;  where,  after  the  dissolution,  he  coined  money  for  the  service  (they  say) 
of  his  French  wars.  Ever  since  which  time  the  place  retains  the  name  of  the  Mint,  and  the  court  or  yard 
which  it  encloseth,  is  called  the  Mint  Yard." 

The  almnery  of  the  cathedral  was  taken  from  the  church  at  the  dissolution,  but  restored  by  queen 
Mary.    In  the  charter  of  restitution,  mention  is  made  of  a  mint  there,  some  time  kept  by  king  Henry  VIII.^ 

THE    king's    exchange 

appears  to  have  been  granted  by  king  John  in  his  sixth  year,  1204,  to  the  archbishop,  bv  the  name  of  the 
king's  change,  at  a  rent  of  100  marks  per  annum;-^  and  there  is  an  order  of  his  successor,  Henry  III.,  that 
none  should  make  change  of  plate,  or  other  mass  of  silver,  but  in  his  exchange  of  London  or  Canterbury  :i° 
and  he  wrote  to  the  Scabines  and  men  of  Ipre,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  1221,  that  he  and  his  council 
had  g^ven  a  prohibition  to  that  effect.^' 

1313.  In  the  Iter  of  H.  de  Stanton  and  his  'sociates,  justices  itinerant,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Edward 
II.,  Hugh  Pykard,  clerk,  was  indicted  within  the  liberties  of  the  priory  of  Christ  church  for  stealing  32  lbs. 
of  silver,  which  was  in  the  change  of  Canterbury. '- 

1316.  The  keeper  of  the  king's  exchange  here  and  in  London  was,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  II., 
committed  to  the  marshal,  for  money  due  to  the  king  upon  his  account.'^ 

1337.  In  the  11th  year  of  Edward  III.,  Geoffery  de  Thoresby  was  appointed,  on  the  12th  of  May,  to 
the  offices  of  assayer  of  money  and  exchanger  in  the  exchange  here,  during  his  good  behaviour.  To  hold 
them  in  the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  wages,  as  Lapine  Roger,  deceased,  held  them  during  his  life." 

1345.  In  the  19th  year  of  the  same  king,  Conrad  Roger  and  others  were  appointed  to  hold  the 
exchange  here  and  in  other  places;'^  and  Anthony  Bythesea  [versus  Mare]  was  made  supervisor  and  warden 
of  the  exchanges  of  London,  Canterburj',  and  York.'" 

This  exchange  was  standing,  it  seems,  until  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  in  all  probability  received 
its  final  period  from  him ;  for  that  prince  gave  the  site  and  building  of  it,  called  Le  Chaunge,  then  almost 
wholly  in  ruins,  situated  in  the  High-street,'"  and  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  to  the  master  of  the  hospital 
of  Eastbridge,  in  this  city,  in  augmentation  of  the  endowment  of  it'^ 


'  Pat.  5  Rd.  II.  part  1.  m.  15.     See  London  Mint. 

*  Stiver  Coinage^  p.  14. 

'  Hasled's  History  pf  Kent,  vol.  iv.  p.  431 . 

*  Battelys  edition  of  Somner' $  Canterbury,  p.  64. 

*  Somner's  Canterbury,  p.  123. 

°  Sattely's  Additions  to  Somner' i  Canterbury,  p.  64. 

*  Battely's  Somner's  Canterbury,  p.  65.  *  Id 
'  Pat.  6  John,  m.  5,  and  m.  7. 

'"  Stow's  Survey,  B.  ii.  52.     See  London  Mint. 

"  Id,  p.  351.     Battely's  Somner's   Canterbury,  p.  64 
whence  the  foregoing  account  of  the  exchange  is  taken. 


p.  113. 


from 


'''  Hasled's  Kent,  vol.  iv.  p.  431. 

"  Hil.  Siatus&Visus,9Edw.  II.  Rot.  139  b.  Madoxs  Hist. 
Eich.  vol.  ii.  p.  241.     See  the  account  of  the  Exchange  at  London. 

"  Pat.  11  Edw.  in.  part  2.  m.  24. 

"  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  452.  See  Annals  of  Coinage. 

•s  Pat.  19  Edw.  III.  part  1.  m.  15. 

'"  Where  now  the  George  Inn  is.  '^Harris's  Kent,  page  59.] 
Somner  calls  it  the  Crown  Inn.  [p.  123.] 

■'  This  was  in  the  year  1375,  when  Thomas  New  of  Walton 
was  master :  to  whom,  for  his  life,  and  to  his  successors  for  ever, 
the  above  grant  was  made.     Here  was  a  table  of  exchange  in  the 
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There  was  some  time  a  family  in  this  city  which,  from  their  neighbourhood  or  other  relation  to  this 
place,  took  name  from  it,  and  were  surnamed  De  Cambio.^ 

ARCHIEPISCOPAL    MINT. 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  had,  from  very  early  times,  the  privilege  of  striking  money. 

The  date  of  its  origin  is,  however,  involved  in  obscurity,  for  it  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  record 
now  existing;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  most  ancient  archiepiscopal  coin  which  has 
hitherto  been  discovered  is  the  first  that  was  struck  in  this  mint. 

The  earliest  money  which  can  be  ascertained  to  have  been  coined  here  is  a  penny  of  Jaenberht,  the 
thirteenth  archbishop,  who  was  consecrated  in  the  year  763,  and  died  in  790.  At  some  time  in  this  period 
the  kingdom  of  Kent  must  have  become  subject  to  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  by  whose  permission,  as  it  should 
seem,  this  coin  was  struck,  for  it  bears  his  name  on  one  side,  and  the  archbishop's  on  the  other.^ 

^thilheard,  the  successor  of  Jaenberht,  possessed  the  archiepiscopal  see  during  the  remainder  of  the 
life  of  Offa,  through  the  short  reign  of  his  son  Egcberht,  and  likewise  in  the  former  part  of  that  of  Coenvulf, 
for  he  did  not  die  until  the  year  803. 

This  archbishop's  coins  mark,  in  some  degree,  the  extent  of  his  rule  over  this  see;  for  whilst  there  is 
one  only  which  is  stamped  with  the  name  of  Offa,  there  are  no  less  than  three  known  which  were  struck  in 
the  reign  of  Coenvulf.'  They  all,  like  those  of  his  predecessor,  have  the  name  of  the  king  on  one  side, 
and  that  of  the  archbishop  on  the  other. 

After  his  death,  in  80.3,  Vulfred  succeeded  to  the  archbishopric.  This  prelate  seems  to  have  coined  in 
a  manner  more  independent  of  the  reigning  monarch  than  hitherto  had  been  permitted.  His  money  has  his 
own  effigies  on  the  obverse.  On  the  reverse  of  one  of  his  coins  his  moneyer's  name  appears  with  the  place 
of  mintage ;  and  on  others  the  name  of  the  mint  is  found  alone,  and  is  expressed  either  by  a  monogram  or 
in  words  at  length.-' 

His  moneyer's  name  is  saeberht. 

Theogild,  his  successor,  in  the  year  830,  died  in  about  three  months  after  he  had  taken  possession  of  the 
archiepiscopal  seat.  No  coins  of  his  have  yet  been  found ;  but  Ceolnoth,  who  was  consecrated  in  the  same 
year,  and  died  in  870,  seems  to  have  struck  a  considerable  quantity  of  money,  as  no  less  than  twelve  varieties 
of  his  coins  still  exist.  They  are  all,  like  those  coined  by  Vulfred,  without  the  name  of  the  monarch,  and 
bear  on  the  obverse  the  archbishop's  bust,  and  on  the  reverse  the  moneyer's  name,  sometimes  alone,  and 
sometimes  with  the  name  of  the  mint.*  No.  8  of  his  coins  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  type  of  Burgred's 
money. 

His  moneyers'  names  were : 


1 


BEARXRED. 

ElORNMOD. 

DIALA. 

LI. 

SVEBHEARD. 

>TNERE. 

BIASERD. 

CEALMOD. 

ETHELVALD. 

LIANBINCG. 

SVIBHEARD. 

VVNHERE. 

BIARNRED. 

CENVAN. 

HEBECA. 

LIL. 

TOCGA. 

VVSRE. 

BIARNVLF. 

CIALMOD. 

HEEEBEARHT. 

SVEBWEARD. 

VVINHERE. 

VVVXHERE. 

A  single  coin  only  is  known  of  his  successor  ethered,  who  was  archbishop  from  871  to  891.  It  has 
on  the  obverse  his  name  and  title,  and  on  the  reverse  ethered  as  the  moneyer.     See  Appendix,  plate  xxxi. 

Plegmund  was  consecrated  in  the  year  891,  and  sat  until  923.  His  portrait  does  not  appear  upon  his 
money ;  but  the  obverse  has  his  name  and  title,  except  in  one  instance,  where  the  name  of  the  mint  follows 
that  of  the  archbishop.     The  reverses  have  invariably  the  moneyer's  name.'' 

Four  varieties  of  his  coins  are  known,  all  struck  by  different  moneyers,  whose  names  are  : 

.ETHELVLF.  EICMVXD.  EXSAM.  SIGEHEIM    NOR.' 

From  this  time,  until  the  reign  of  ^Ethelstan,  it  does  not  appear,  either  from  records  or  from  coins,  that 

ninth  year  of  Edward  III.,  which  was  established  in  furtherance  '■'  See  Plates  xii.  and  xiii.    On  his  coin,  which  bears  the  name 

of  the  statute  of  money  made  in  that  year.      See   Yarmouth  es-  of  OfFa,  he  is  called  Pontifex  ;    upon  the  others,  Archiepiscopus. 

change.  '  ■•  See  ^nglo-Suimi  Coins,  plate  xiii. 

'  Batteli/'s  edition  ofSomner's  Canterbury,  p.  64.  '  Ibid,  and  Appendix,  plate  xxvii.  '  Plate  xiii. 

^  See  Anglo-Saxoti    Coins,    plate  xii.       Jaenberht    is   styled  '  Qu.  whether  the  last  three  letters  are  not  blundered,  and 

archiepiscopus  upon  his  coin,  '      intended  for  mos.  Monetarius? 
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the  privilege  of  coining  was  exercised  by  the  archbishops  of  this  see.^  That  monarch  allowed  to  the  arch- 
bishop two  moneyers."  No  coins,  however,  of  this  reign  have  yet  been  discovered ;  nor  indeed  any  until 
the  time  of  archbishop  Warham,  a  space  of  nearly  600  years. 

It  seems  probable  that  .Ethelstan's  giant  was  revoked  by  -Elhelred  11.,^  when  the  inferior  mints  were 
resumed  into  the  hands  of  the  crown;  and  that  it  was  not  restored  until  the  first  year  of  Richard  I.,  1189, 
who  gave  to  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbur)'-,  and  his  successors,  the  liberty  of  three  dies  and  three 
moneyers  in  that  city.^ 

1 199.  This  grant  was  confirmed  by  king  John  in  his  first  year.* 

1200.  In  his  second  year  he  again  confirmed  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  a  grant  and  confirmation 
of  an  exchange  of  money,  to  be  made  by  the  said  dies,  with  all  liberties,  etc.  and  all  profit,  etc.  belonging 
to  the  same.  The  archbishop  and  his  successors  to  hold  the  said  dies  and  exchange  for  ever,  as  by  the  above 
grant  of  Richard  I.  ;*"  and  a  writ  was  issued  to  Reginald  de  Cornhull,  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  commanding  him, 
without  delav,  to  give  the  archbishop  seisin  of  the  said  dies  with  the  exchange." 

1229.  It  appears  that  this  mint  was  worked  between  the  17th  of  July  1228,  and  the  last  day  of  March 
in  the  following  year ;  for  the  archbishopric  being  vacant  by  the  death  of  Stephen  Langton  on  the  9th  of 
July,  the  custodes  of  the  see,  Bertram  de  Crioil  and  Allan  Punnaunt,  answered  in  the  exchequer  for 
XV Z.  vjs.  xjrf.  ob.,  being  the  profits  of  the  dies.^ 

1245.  In  the  29th  year  of  Henry  III.  William  Hardell  rendered  an  account,  as  custos,  of  the  cambium 
of  Canterbury,  for  eight  years  six  weeks  and  three  days  past,  in  which  the  three  dies  belonging  to  the  arch- 
bishop are  particularly  mentioned,  and  his  right  to  them  acknowledged.^ 

In  the  year  1267,  Richard  le  Espee  was  sworn,  in  the  exchequer,  a  moneyer  of  this  mint,  beino- 
presented  by  the  archbishop's  steward.'* 

1278.  King  Edward  I.  in  his  seventh  year,  granted  to  the  archbishop  of  his  special  grace,  that  he 
should,  for  the  present,  deliver  his  own  coins  to  the  keepers  of  the  exchange  there ;  and  should  have  the 
profits  of  bis  own  coinage,  as  far  as  should  arise  from  three  dies  which  the  archbishop  claimed  to  belono-  to 
the  archbishopric;  as  had  been  done  in  the  times  of  his  predecessors,  and  in  the  times  of  other  exchan^-es- 
the  king's  right  being:  saved." 

1279.  From  the  Red  Book  of  the  exchequer,  it  appears  that  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  same  kino-  there 
were  three  furnaces  belonging  to  the  archbishop,  besides  the  eight  which  were  the  king's.'- 

1308.  Edward  II.,  in  his  first  year,  directed  a  writ  to  Everia  de  Friscombald,  keeper  of  the  kino-'s 
cambium  here ;  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  archbishop  had  pleaded,  that,  notwithstanding  he  by  charters 
of  preceding  kings  of  England  ought  to  have  three  dies  and  three  moneyers  at  Canterbury,  as  he  and  his 
predecessors  in  the  archbishopric  had  always  had,  yet  that  the  said  keeper  of  the  cambium  had,  from  the 


'  Besides  the  above  coins,  which  can  be  appropriated  to  the 
several  archbishops  by  whom  they  were  struck,  there  are  others 
which  have  only  the  names  of  the  moneyer  and  of  the  mint. 
They  have  on  the  obverse  a  rude  portrait  with  the  name  of  the 
moneyer  round  it ;  and  on  tlie  reverse  dorobersia  CI^^Tas,  in 
three  lines  across  the  field;  except  in  one  instance,  where  the 
raoneyer's  name  is  repeated  on  the  reverse,  and  the  letters  drvr. 
errs,  only  are  placed  within  the  inner  circle.  See  Anglo-Saxon 
Coins,  plate  liii.     Uncertain  coins. 

The  moneyers  are,  svvefnerd  and  sigestef  ;  whose  names 
are  to  be  found  upon  the  coins  of  Ecgbeorcht,  the  first  sole 
monarch.     See  plate  xiv. 

Another,  of  the  same  type  and  reverse  as  No.  4  of  the  uncer- 
tain coins,  reads  on  the  obverse  lyning  uoxeta.  In  Dr.  Hunter's 
Cabinet. 

'  Leges  Anglo-Sax.  p.  59. 

'  He  ordained,  in  his  laws,  that  no  person  should  have  a  mint 
except  the  king.     Leges  Anglo-Sax,  p.  118. 
VOL.  II. 


*  Lib.  Chart.  Cantuar.  Archlep.  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  Dugdale,  in  his  Origines,  seems  to  refer 
to  the  same  authority  for  this  fact  [p.  9.]  The  moneyers,  which 
in  the  reign  of  --Ethelstan  were  no  more  than  two,  are  now  in- 
creased to  three,  probably  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  moneyer 
being  at  this  time  given  to  the  archbishop. 

'  Lib.  Chart.  Cantuar.  Archiep.  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

'  Id.  ibid.  '  Id.  ibid. 

*  Mag.  Rot.  13  Hen.  III. in  Rot.  Compotor.  m.  2  b.  Mador, 
History  of  Exchequer,  vol.  i.  p.  718. 

'  Mag.  Rot.  29  Hen.  III.  Rou  ult.  a.  m.  I  and  2.  Madox, 
Hist,  of  Exch,  vol.  ii.  p.  1S4.  See  the  King's  mint  under  this 
year. 

'»  Memor.  52  Hen.  HI.  Rot.  S  b.  Madox,  Hist,  of  Exch. 
vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

"  Hasted's  Kent,  vol.  iv.  p.  762,  quoting  Pri/nne,  p.  237. 

'*  Lib.  Rub.  Scaccarii,  folio  247. 
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date  of  his  commission,  obstructed,  and  did  still  continue  to  obstruct,  the  archbishop  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them,  voluntarily  and  unjustly,  to  his  great  loss. 

The  king,  being  unwilling  that  the  archbishop  should  receive  such  injury,  commanded  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  have  the  said  dies  and  moneyers,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  said  charters ;  and  that  the 
said  keeper  of  the  cambium  should  restore  to  him,  without  delay,  the  profits  of  the  said  dies,  during  the  time 
that  he  had  been  deprived  of  them.' 

These  dies  were  still  further  confirmed  to  the  archbishops  by  Henry  VI.  in  his  25th  year,  1446,  and 
by  Edward  IV.  in  his  second  and  third  years,  1462  and  1463,  the  title  of  the  roll  being,  "  De  tribus 
Monetariis  cum  tribus  cuneis  ad  monetam  fabricandam  in  Civitate  Cantuar.  concess.  Archiep.  Cantuar."^ 

Mr.  Pegge  has  engraven  a  half-groat  minted  at  Canterbury,  with  the  letter  b  on  the  king's  breast; 
which,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  White's  opinion,  he  thinks  was  minted  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  by 
Thomas  Bourchier,  then  archbishop.^  This  coin  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Solly,  and  was,  from 
Mr.  Pegge 's  engraving  of  it,  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  easily  turned  to  almost  any  other  purpose  that  Mr. 
White's  ingenuity  might  have  suggested. 

In  our  third  Supplemental  plate,  No.  35,  is  given  a  half-groat  of  king  Henry  VII.,  which,  from  the 
letter  m  in  the  centre  of  the  reverse,  is  supposed,  in  the  explanation  of  the  plates  that  is  given  at  the  end  of 
the  Antiquaries'  edition  of  Folkes's  Tables,  to  have  been  struck  by  archbishop  Morton,  who  filled  this  see 
from  1486  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  year  1500.  The  justice  of  the  appropriation  may,  however,  be  doubted, 
as  that  letter  appears  frequently,  thus  situated,  upon  coins  where  it  can  have  no  possible  reference  to  this 
archbishop. 

At  length,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  600  years,  we  again  meet  with  genuine  coins  of  this  mint, 
struck  by  archbishop  Warham,  who  was  translated  from  the  see  of  London  in  the  year  1504,  and  died  on 
the  23d  of  August  1532. 

His  coins  are  distinguished  by  the  letters  w.  a.,  for  Willielmus  Archiepiscopus,  and  are  found  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  only,  though  he  was  made  archbishop  by  Henry  VII.,  nearly  four  years  before  his 
son  came  to  the  throne.* 

To  him  succeeded  Thomas  Cranmer,  with  whose  coins  this  mint  finally  closed.  They  were  struck  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  are  marked  t.  c,  for  Thomas  Cranmer,  or  Thomas  Cantuariensis.^ 

Amongst  the  manuscripts  in  the  Lambeth  Library  is  preserved  an  indenture  between  archbishop 
Cranmer  and  William  Tillesworth,  of  London,  goldsmith,  in  the  25th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  By  that 
instrument  the  archbishop  appointed  the  said  William  to  be  the  master  and  worker  of  his  monies  of  silver 
within  the  mint  of  Canterbury ;  and  Tillesworth  engaged  to  make  three  sorts  of  monies,  viz.  the  half-groat, 
the  penny  or  sterling,  and  the  halfpenny,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  indenture,  which  were  the  same  as 
that  of  the  18th  of  Henry  VIII. 

For  the  coinage  of  every  pound  troy  the  master  was  to  take  twelve  pence  by  number,  out  of  which  he 
was  to  pay  to  the  archbishop  one  penny,  and  to  retain  to  himself  eleven  pence  for  wages  and  all  other 
charges. 

If  upon  the  trial  of  the  pix  it  was  found  that  the  standard  was  not  kept,  the  master  was  to  make  fine 
and  ransom  to  the  archbishop,  at  his  will.  He  took  an  oath  to  the  archbishop  for  the  performance  of  cove- 
nants, and  bound  himself,  his  heirs  and  executors,  by  the  present  indenture. 

Respecting  his  transactions  with  the  merchants,  on  account  of  bullion,  he  gave  security,  himself  in  four 
hundred  marks,  and  four  borrowes  in  one  hundred  marks  each.^ 


'   I  Edw.  II.  m.  3.  IMay22.   Rymer,  Fcedera,  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 

'  Hasted's  History  of  Kent,  vol.iv.  p.  76'2,  quoting  Rot.  Cart, 
de  Annis  2  and  3  Edw.  IV.  In  the  49th  year  of  Henry  VI.,  a 
warrant  of  privy  seal  was  granted  to  George  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, legate  of  the  apostolic  see,  the  king's  chancellor,  autho- 
rizing him  lo  make  letters  of  indenture  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  royal  mint  indenture  of  that  year.  Writs  of  Privy  Seal  in  the 
White  Tower,  marked  49  Hen.  VI. 


^  Assembl.nge    of    Coins    of   Archbishops    of    Canterbury. 
Addenda  at  the  end  of  advertisement. 

*  See  Silver  Coins,  plate  vii.  Nos.  4,  6,  II,  and  17;  and  Sup- 
plement, plate  iv.  No.  14. 

^  See  Silver  Coins,  plate  vii.  Nos.  12  and  20. 

''  Carta:  UisceUanea:,  vol.  ii.  No.  890,  article  3. 
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The  archbishop  had  likewise  an  exchange  distinct  from  the  king's,  granted,  as  above-mentioned,  in  the 
second  year  of  John ;  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  same  king,  when  he  forbade  the  exchange  of  money  in 
every  place  except  the  king's  exchange,  a  particular  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the  archbishop's 
exchano-e  here;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  which  was  then  allowed  to  exist,  at  least  no  other 
is  mentioned  in  the  writ.' 

From  a  writ  of  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  II.,  1310,  it  appears  that  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  this 
cambium  was  due  to  the  pope  :  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  \\'illiam  de  Testa,  the  pope's 
clerk.     This  portion  had  been  for  some  time  withheld.- 

ABBOT   OF    ST.    AUGUSTINe's   MINT. 

In  king  iEthelstan's  law  this  abbot  was  allowed  one  raoneyer;^  and  the  privilege  of  coining  was 
exercised  by  the  abbots  until  the  death  of  abbot  Silvester  in  the  year  1161,  when  king  Henry  II.  seized 
the  temporalities  of  the  abbey,  and,  on  returning  them  to  Silvester's  successor,  retained  the  mint  in  his  own 
hands ;  and  it  appears,  from  inquisitions  which  were  taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.,  that  it 
had  not  then  been  restored  to  the  abbey.*  Probably  it  never  was  restored ;  for  in  a  charter  of  Inspeximus, 
dated  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  Edward  HI.,  wherein  various  charters  are  recited,  the  mint  does  not  occur.^ 

This  mint  was  within  the  city  of  Canterbury ;  and  Elverd  Porrere  had  the  custody  of  the  die,  at  the 
death  of  abbot  Silvester  in  1161.* 

DOVER. 

From  the  importance  of  this  place,  at  a  period  of  very  high  antiquity,  it  might  reasonably  be  concluded 
that  a  mint  was  established  here,  either  in  Roman  times,  or  at  least  soon  after  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  taken 
possession  of  it.  But  that  conclusion  is  not  supported  by  any  records ;  nor  are  any  coins  known  to  have 
been  struck  here  prior  to  the  reign  of  ^-Ethelred  II. 

The  following  monarchs  also  coined  here  before  the  Conquest : 

Cnut,  Harold  I.  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Harold  II. 

Domesday  Book  is  entirely  silent  as  to  this  mint ;  but  coins  of  William  I.  and  William  II.  are  known 
to  have  been  struck  in  it. 

EXCHANGE    AT    DOVER. 

Of  this  exchange  I  have  found  nothing  more  than  that,  in  the  27th  year  of  Edward  I.,  1298,  Michael 
de  Wincester  was  appointed  comptroller  during  pleasure ;"  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  places  where  an 
exchange  was  established  by  the  statute  of  money  made  at  York  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  III.'^ 

HARBLEDOWN. 

In  Mr.  Duncombe's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  three  Achiepiscopal  Hospitals  at  and  near 
Canterbury,  a  place  called  the  Mint  is  said  to  be  situated  between  the  two  churches  at  Herbaldown  or 
Harbledown.  And  in  the  view  of  St.  Nicholas's  hospital  at  that  place,  the  windmill  is  pointed  out  as  being 
within  the  bounds  of  the  mint.^ 

Of  this  mint,  if  a  mint  for  coinage  be  really  intended,  I  have  not  met  with  any  other  notice. 

hythe. 
In  the  sale  catalogue  of  Mr,  Tyssen's  coins,  a  penny  of  William  I.  is  said  to  be  of  this  mint.'" 


'   Pat.6  John,  m.  7.  dors.     See  the  Annals  of  Coinage  under  i  "  Pat.  "27  Edw.  I.  m.  24. 

this  year.  s  ciaus.  9  Edw.  III.  in.  8.  dors.     Ri/mer,  vol.  iv.  p. 

'  Liber.  4  Kdw.  II.  m.  2.     Rymer,  Fiedera,  vol.  iii.  p.  261.  1 

^  Leges  Anglc-Sojcon.  p.  59.  1 


'  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Brilannica,  No.  ssx.  p.  190. 


*  TAorn,  col.  1816,  vhere  those  inquisitions  are  stated  at  large.      j  '"  P.  64,  No.  888.      [.\  coin  of  Canute  bears  httha,  and 

'  Id.  col.  212.3.  several  of  the  Beaworth  board  appear  to  have  been  struck  in  that 

'^  Id.  col.  1816.  I       mint.— En.] 
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RECULVER. 

"  Here  have  frequently  been  found  small  globules  of  metal  uiistruck,  lying  with  others  which  have  been 
struck,  or  coined  into  money.  Now  this,  as  the  judicious  author  of  the  Antiquitates  Rutupina  observes,  bids 
fair  for  a  supposition  that  this  place  was  once  so  considerable  as  to  have  a  mint.  And  this  conjecture 
receives  a  further  confirmation  from  some  coins  mentioned  by  Carolus  Fraxinus,^  which  have  been  found 
with  these  words  or  letters  struck  upon  them — r.  rb.  rt.  rvps.  ;  for  it  is  much  more  easy  and  natural  to 
interpret  this  by  the  word  Rutupise  than  by  Rome  or  Ravenna."^ 

When  to  this  conjecture  I  have  added  Dr.  Stukeley's  positive  assertion,  that  coins  of  Carausius,  with 
r.  s.  r.  in  the  exergue,  were  struck  at  Rutupium,  which  place  he  divides  between  Sandwich,  Stonar,  and 
Ricliborough,  but  gives  the  greater  share  to  the  first  of  those  places,^  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to 
establish  this  mint,  and  must  leave  it  to  its  fate.* 

ROCHESTER    ROYAL    MINT. 

In  the  reign  of  iEthelstan,  the  king  had  two  moneyers  in  this  city,*  but  none  of  his  coins  struck  here 
have  yet  been  discovered. f 

The  earliest  which  are  known  are  those  of  jS^thelred  II.  Cnut  also  coined  here;  as  did  likewise 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  mint  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book;  but  pennies  of  William  I.  and  William  II.  are  in 
existence. 

It  was  worked  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  as  appears  from  his  money.  Geldwine  and  Rodbert  were  then 
moneyers  here.^  The  former  of  these  persons  granted  a  house,  etc.  to  bishop  Ernulph  and  the  monks  of 
St.  Andrew,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  received  as  a  monk  into  that  house.^' 

In  the  ninth  year  of  John,  the  moneyers,  etc.  of  this  mint,  together  with  those  of  various  other  places, 
were  commanded  to  appear  before  the  king  at  Westminster  to  receive  his  commands.^ 

Coins  were  struck  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.;  but  it  should  seem  that  after  that  time  it  was  no 
longer  worked. 

EPISCOPAL    MINT. 

.Slthelstan  gave  to  St.  Andrew,  and  Kyneford  bishop  of  Rochester,  a  money  die  f  and  in  the  laws  of 
that  monarch  the  bishop  was  allowed  to  employ  one  moneyer.a 

I  have  not  discovered  the  time  at  which  the  bishops  were  deprived  of  their  mint. 

ROMNEY. 

A  penny  of  Cnut  affords  the  earliest  evidence  of  a  mint  in  this  place.  It  continued  to  be  worked 
during  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Harold  II. 

It  is  not  noticed  in  Domesday  Book;  but  William  I.  coined  here,"  as  did  also  William  II.  and  Henry  I.; 
after  whose  reign  no  coins  have  yet  occurred,  the  privilege  of  coining  being  probably  resumed  into  the  power 
of  the  crown  in  the  first  year  of  king  Henry  II. 

SANDWICH. 

Under  the  account  of  Reculver  may  be  seen  Dr.  Stukeley's  assertion  of  the  existence  of  a  mint  here 
in  the  reign  of  Carausius. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  that,  it  is  certain  that  this  place  was  of  considerable  note  in  the  early 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  being  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  in  the  year  851. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  earliest  coin  known  to  have  been  struck  here  is  of  Cnut. 


*  De  Kummis  inferioris  eevi,  p.  37. 
'  Hai^is^s  JCent,  p.  247. 

'  MedalUck  Hhstory  of  Carausius,  part  i.  p.  66. 
'  Leges  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  59. 

*  It  seems  probable  that  the  coins  of  Carausius,  with  r.  s.  r. 
in  the  exergue,  were  minted  at  Rutupiie.  —  [En. J 

f  A  penny  of  iEthelstan  has  been  discovered  with  HVNEAR. 
MO.  ROF.  riVIT.  See  Numismatic  Clironick,  vol.  ii.  p.  36 — 
[Ed.] 


*   Textus  Roffensis,  p.  184. 

'  Teil.  Eoff.  p.  186.  Ernulph  was  bishop  from  1 1 15  to  1124. 
Godwin. 

'  See  this  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Carlisle  mint. 

'  Regislrum  Roffense,  p.  2.  The  words  are  "  incudem  J\Io- 
nete."     The  former  term  is  unusual  in  that  sense, 

'  Leges  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  59. 

'"  See  Ti/ssen's  Sale  Catalogue,  p.  63.  [The  Beaworth  hoard 
comprised  several  coins  of  this  mint. —  Ed,] 
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Domesday  Book  does  not  mention  the  mint;  but  mone}-  is  iinown  to  have  been  coined  here  by  William 
I.  and  II.,*  Stephen  and  Henry  III. 

"  About  the  year  1300,  Walter  le  Draper  was  examiner  of  the  money,  Scrutator  Monetae,  in  this  place."' 

LANCASHIRE. 

LANCASTER. 

A  penny  of  ^-Ethelred  II.  reads  lanstf,  and  one  of  Cnut  lan,  possibly  both  of  Lancaster. 
A  penny  of  Henry  II.,  which  reads  lanss  on  the  reverse,  is  appropriated  to  this  mint.- 

SISTUNTIAN    MINT. 

Mr.  Whitaker  having  stated  a  most  circumstantial  account  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  art  of  coining 
into  this  island;  of  the  invitation  given  to  the  mint-master  Tascio  by  Cunobeline;  of  his  accepting  that 
invitation;  of  his  coming  hither,  with  all  his  implements  of  coining;  and  the  establishment  of  the  first  mint 
that  ever  appeared  in  this  island,  which  was  erected  in  the  south  ;^  afterwards  thought  fit  to  destroy  the  fair 
fabric  which  he  had  raised,  and  to  pronounce  that  this  miriter  had  no  existence  but  in  the  visions  of  conjecture.* 

The  mint,  however,  was  constructed  of  more  solid  materials  than  those  which  composed  the  mint- 
master;  for,  whilst  the  vision  of  the  latter  faded  awaj'',  the  former  withstood  even  the  better  judgment  and 
the  corrections  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  has  preserved  his  accurate  tracing  of  the  progress  of  the  art  of 
coinage  from  its  first  establishment  in  the  south  by  Cunobeline  even  unto  its  arrival  in  Lancashire,  as  he  is 
pleased  to  call  it,  though,  by  the  by,  it  stopped  somewhat  short  at  Aldborough  in  Yorkshire.^ 

Thus,  says  he  (overlooking  the  slight  geographical  mistake  of  one  county  for  another),  "  thus  was  the 
kingdom  of  Lancashire  first  provided  with  a  regular  coinage  a  few  years  before  the  period  of  the  Roman 
invasion.''  The  art  of  coining  had  not  opportunity  to  exert  itself  sufficiently  in  Lancashire  before  the 
coming  of  the  Romans  superseded  the  necessity  of  it." 

A  little  further  on  we  learn,  that,  "  upon  the  coming  of  the  Romans,  the  Sistuntian  mint  was  stopped. 
But  the  Romans  became  coiners  for  the  Britons.  No  less  than  eleven  mints,  in  all  probability,  were 
established  within  the  pale  of  their  own  government,  two  in  the  municipia,  and  nine  in  the  nine  colonies."^ 

From  his  enumeration  of  these  eleven  mints,  however,  it  appears,  that  Lancashire  was  not  honoured 
with  one  of  them ;  but  "  Chester  from  one  side,  and  York  from  the  other,  diffused  their  minted  wealth  over 
Lancashire. "3 

On  this  evidence  rests  the  existence  of  the  Sistuntian  mint.  If  my  readers,  after  they  have  examined 
it,  should  fastidiously  require  stronger  and  more  legitimate  proofs,  I  must  be  allowed  to  plead,  that  I  have 
given  them  all  which  the  only  author  who  has  mentioned  that  mint  has  thought  fit  to  furnish  me  with.  To 
him  I  yield  the  credit  of  having  discovered  it,  and  leave  him  to  defend  his  own  arguments  as  he  may. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

LEICESTER. 

The  following  account  of  this  mint  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Southgate,  for  Mr. 
Nichols's  history  of  this  town,  and  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  history  of  the  count)'.  I  have 
preserved  it  entire,  because  it  contains  all  that  Mr.  Southgate  left  behind  him  upon  a  subject  with  which  he 

'  Boj/s*s  History  of  Sandwich,  p.  663.      For  examiner,  Mr.  the  county  must  have  been  very  insigniticaDt,  and  none  of  it  is 

Boys  should  have  given  searcher,  whose  business  it  was  to  examine       [       known  to  have  reached  the  present  age,  except  the  following  pieces 


the  ships,  and  to  take  care  that  no  money  was  exported  without 
the  king's  license. 

^  ArduEologia,  vol.  xviii.  p.  4. 

■*  History  of  yianchester,  vol.  i,  p.  284. 

*  Principal  Corrections  in  History  of  Manchester,  book  i.  p.  69. 

*  History  of  Manchester,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 

*  "  At  that  period,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  money  within 


may  seem  to  carry  the  name  of  Mancenion  upon  them,  and  to 
prove  the  establishment  of  a  British  mint  at  Manchester,  as  well  as 
York."  [^CorrectioTis,  p.Go.'j  The  two  pieces  here  referred  to  are 
coins  which  Dr.  Stukeley  (in  his  plates  of  British  coins)  with  equal 
probability  attributes  to  Immanuence,  a  British  king.  One  reads 
MANA,  the  other  iman,  both  on  the  reverse,  which  bears  the  figure 
of  a  man  on  horseback. 

'  History  of  Manchester,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 


•  See  the  account  of  the  Beaworth  board. — [Eo.]  ^  Id.  p.  288.  °  Id.  ibid. 
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was  SO  intimately  acquainted,  and  because  the  elaborate  work  of  which  it  forms  a  part  is  now  become  so 
scarce  as  to  be  in  very  few  hands: 

"There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  any  place  in  Leicestershire  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  a  mint,  either  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  Norman  times,  except  the  town  of  Leicester.  Nor 
is  there  any  written  record  remaining  of  the  establishment  of  a  mint  in  that  place  before  the  Conqueror's 
survey,  which  is  described  in  Domesday  Book,  unless  we  suppose  this  place  to  be  included  in  that  general 
expression  in  king  iEthelstan's  regulation,  A.  929,  in  aliis  Castellis  [Burgis,  as  Leland  has  it.  Coll.  voL  iii. 
2d  edit.  p.  213.]  unus. 

"In  that  curious  and  well-known  register,  Domesday,'  we  are  informed,  that  at  Leicester,  called  in 
that  Survey  Ledecestre,  the  moneyers  paid  twenty  pounds  every  year,  which  were  to  consist  of  pennies, 
twenty  of  which  weighed  one  ora  or  ounce.  If  these  pennies  weighed,  one  with  another,  twenty-two 
grains,  the  number  of  grains  in  the  ounce  would  be  440 ;  if  they  weighed  twenty-two  and  a  half,  it  would 
be  450 ;  and  even  tlien  would  fall  short  of  the  legal  standard,  which  was  that  of  480  grains  to  the  ounce. 
But  as  many  pennies  of  Edward  the  Confessor  (who  coined  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  must  have  been 
the  chief  currency  at  this  time,  and  still  remains  in  large  quantities)  are  seven  or  eight  grains  under  this 
weight,  if  the  payment  were  made  in  these,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  incrementura  in  an 
additional  number  of  pennies,  which  was  called  making  payments  ad  scalam.  Two-thirds  of  this  sum  were 
paid  to  the  king,  as  the  lord  paramount  of  the  right  of  coinage;  the  other  third,  or  the  third  penny,  as  it 
is  called  in  the  record,  belonged  to  Hugh  Grentemaisnil,  the  Vicecomes,"  which  was  the  common  proportion. 

"The  number  of  moneyers  is  sometimes  specified  in  this  record,  though  not  noticed  in  this  county. 
It  is  not  therefore  certain  how  many  were  established  in  Leicester  in  the  reign  of  William  I.  But  their 
profits  must  have  been  considerable,  or  their  privileges  great,  to  have  compensated  for  the  payment  of  so 
large  a  sum.  The  mint,  it  may  here  in  general  be  observed,  was  a  privileged  place  in  towns  where  coining 
was  allowed;  and  the  monetarii  seem  to  have  been  tenants  of  the  king  in  capite,  and  to  have  had  the 
privileges  of  saca  and  soca. 

"  As  we  receive  so  little  information  from  Domesday  Book  relative  to  the  mint  at  Leicester,  the  defect 
is  to  be  made  up  from  the  coins  themselves. 

"  Before  the  time  of  Athelstan,  only  two  or  three  places  of  mintage  appear  upon  the  Saxon  coins, 
expressed  upon  some  of  the  types  of  Egbert,  Elhelwulph,  and  Alfred,  These  are  chiefly  presented  in  the 
form  of  monograms.  And  though  the  types  of  Edward  the  elder  are  numerous,  no  coin  of  that  king  has 
yet  occurred  with  the  place  of  mintage.  But  during  the  reign  of  his  son  Athelstan,  and  particularly  after 
the  time  of  his  taking  upon  himself  the  title  of  brit.  to.  rex.,  many  places  of  mintage  appear  upon  his 
coins ;  and  it  is  certain  that  several  moneyers  were  fixed  at  Leicester  during  his  reign.  Indeed,  it  is  very 
probable  there  was  a  mint  at  this  place  long  before ;  yet  no  coins  can  be  ascertained  as  belonging  to  Leices- 
ter till  that  period.  Very  few  towns  are  impressed  upon  the  coins  of  his  two  immediate  successors,  Edmund 
and  Edred,  and,  I  may  add,  those  of  the  unfortunate  Edwy.  But  in  the  last  coinage  of  Edgar  they  began 
to  be  numerous.^  However,  I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  hitherto  to  see  one  coin  certainly  struck  at 
Leicester  during  his  reign ;  and  only  one  has  occurred  to  me,  belonging  to  his  son  Edward  the  Martyr, 
which  carries  with  it  the  least  probability  of  having  been  struck  at  Leicester.  The  legend  on  the  head  side 
is,  EEADFEA  .  REX  .  ANDLO.;  on  the  reverse,  pANDRICD  COO.  LIE.     But  as  I  am  inclined  to 


'  Vol.  i.  folio  230. 

'  This  third  penny  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  an  earl- 
dom. "  Comes  autcm  est  qui  lerliara  portionem  eorum  qu®  de 
placitis  proveniunt  in  quolibet  Comitatu  percipit."  ^Dial.  (le  Scac- 
cario,  lib.  i.  cap.  xvii.  Mudoi,  History  of  £xch.  vol.  ii.  p.  399.] 
Accordingly,  in  a  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Essex,  by  the  empress 
Maud,  it  is  said,  "  &  habeat  tertium  denarium  vicecomitatus  de 
placitis,  sicut  comes  habere  debet  in  comitatu  suo."  [Selden's 
Titles  of  Honour^  part  ii.  chap.  v.  sec.  x.] 

'  There  is  a  coin  of  Edgar,  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Southgate, 


which  reads  on  the  obverse  EADEAR;  on  the  reverse,  MEL- 
DVSAN  LE.  There  are  three  others  in  the  British  Museum 
with  tlie  same  obverse;  the  reverses  of  which  are,  ^ELFST.\N 
LE;  FRODRE  .  MO  .  LE;  and  DVRMOD  LE.  All  of 
which  moneyers  struck  money  at  the  same  place,  which  might  be 
Chester  as  well  as  Leicester.  Tlie  type  of  these  pennies  is  the 
same,  with  the  small  cross  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  cross 
and  two  annulets.  Respecting  a  coin  of  Eadmund,  which  was 
probably  struck  here,  see  the  list  of  kings  who  coined  in  tliis  mint 
at  tile  end  of  Mr.  Southgate's  account. 
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think  the  inscription  is  blundered  for  LINE,  and  that  the  coin  was  struck  at  Lincoln,  I  have  not  engraved 
it.  But  after  Ethelred  IL  the  coins  of  the  Leicester  mint  are  very  common ;  and  I  have  engraved  one  or 
more  of  each  reign,  to  the  time  of  Henry  IL  inclusive.  Here  the  series  of  Leicester  coins  must  be  closed; 
at  least,  none  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  autiquary  after  this  period;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
mintage  ceased  after  the  demolition  of  the  castle  in  1170  or  1176. 

"  In  the  early  period  of  the  Saxon  mintage  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  coins  of  Leicester  from  those 
of  Chester,  as  the  names  of  both  were  then  nearly  similar.  In  this  uncertainty  I  have  given  those  of 
LIEDE,  LEDER,  LEHER,  etc.  to  Leicester,  as  Chester  is  generally  Legecester,  without  the  i  or  the  r. 
However,  I  am  not  certain  that  I  have  always  been  right,  as  some  of  the  inscriptions  with  LED  or 
LEEE  may  have  belonged  to  Leicester. 

"  After  the  time  of  Canute  there  is  no  difficulty. 

"  That  the  mint  was  situated  near  the  north  bridge  (in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard)  appears  from  an 
enumeration  of  the  possessions  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Pratis:   '  Dedit  nobis  Fuudator  noster,  apud 
ponteni  de  North,  carucatam  terre,  que  jacebat  olim  ad  cuneos  monete'."' 
The  following  kings  are  supposed  to  have  coined  here: 

.lithelstan,  .'Ethelred  II.  William  I. 

Eadmund  I.     A    coin   of  Cnut,  William  II. 

his  reads  on  the  reverse  Harold  1.  Henry  I. 

LEiEFFi.  Harthacnut,  Stephen,  and 

Eadgar le.  Edward  the  Confessor,  Henry  II. 

Eadweard  the  Martyr  le.  Harold  II. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

BOSTON, 

Anciently  St.  Botulph,  or  St.  Botulph's  Town. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  III.  an  exchange  was  established  here,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  of  Money,  made  at  York  in  that  year.- 

LINCOLN. 

For  the  account  of  the  Roman  and  Roman-British  coinage  here,  I  shall  copy  a  part  of  Mr.  Maurice 
Johnson's  Dissertation  on  the  Lincoln  Mint,  which  was  read  at  the  Gentleman's  Society  in  Spalding  in  the 
year  1740. 

"  The  jus  cudendi,  being  a  royal  right,  properly  belonging  to  sovereigns  only,  has  been  ev?r  thought 
to  do  honour  to  the  places  where  it  was  exercised,  as  well  as  to  be  of  profit  to  them.  It  wa>  therefore 
esteemed  and  desired  by  the  colonies,  and  indulged  to  them  by  the  Roman  emperors ;  and  as  of  other  the  most 
considerable  of  that  vast  empire,  so  we  frequently  find  on  the  exergue  of  several  emperors'  coins  characters 
denoting  the  place  and  number  of  the  officers  of  the  mint.  s.  vel.  p.  for  signatum  vel  percussum  (numisraa 
sc),  L.  LN.  Lc.  M  L.  MONETA  L. ;  which  wc  may  as  well,  if  not  with  greater  truth  and  propriety,  apply  to 
those  coined  at  the  most  ancient  city  and  colony  of  Lincoln  as  at  any  other  place.  I  was  the  first  who 
claimed  the  honour  to  them  and  my  native  county  in  my  Decennium  Carausii  &  Allecti,  1710,  and  had  the 
allowance  of  the  learned.  Those  with  l.  only,  or  with  ln.,  might  be  struck  either  at  our  own  city,  Lincoln, 
Lindum,  as  Ptolomy,  Antoninus,  and  the  Roman  writers  generally  call  it;  or  at  Londinum,  as  Tacitus,  the 
Colonia  Londinensium,  mentioned  in  the  Council  of  Arles.^  Or  those  monies  might  be  made  at  London, 
or  Lyons  in  France,  Londini  vel  Lugduni.     But  those  with  l.  c*  were  (as  I  humbly  conceive)  certainly 

'  Essay  on  the  Hint  at  Leicester.  Kichols's  LeicesterMre, 
vol.  i.  p.  xli.  The  information  in  the  last  sentence,  relative  to  the 
situation  of  the  mint,  is  from  Dugdale's  ilonasticon,  vol.  ii.  p.  308; 
whose  extract  is  from  Novum  Rentale  Monasterii  B.  IMarie  de 
Pratis  Leicestr'.  [Laud's  MSS.  H.  72,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.] 
Dugdale's  reference  to  the  Rentale  is  not  correct.  The  carucate 
of  land  is  again  mentioned  in  the  confirmation  charter  of  this  •  c.  and  sic.  are  sometimes  found  on  the  coins  of  Carausius, 
abbey  by  Henry  II.  [Cart.  10  Edw.  III.  m.  2.  n.  I,  per  inspex.  and  on  those  of  Allectus  oc.  frequently  occurs,  but  there  is 
Monasticon,  vol.  ii.  p.  314  ]  !       nothing  to  justify  their  appropriation  to  Lincoln [Ed.] 


'  Claus.  9  Edw.  III.  m.  8  d.     Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  668. 

•*  Sirmondi  Concil.  Gall.  1. 

*  I  cannot  find  these  letters  on  any  coin,  either  of  Carausius 
or  Allectus,  in  the  plates  of  Genebrier,  Stukeley,  or  Kennedy.* 
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coined  at  our  Lincoln,  called  by  Ravennas  Lindum  Colonia,  in  that  noble  and  spacious  mint,  the  stately 
remains  whereof  being  as  part  of  the  old  city  of  Lincoln,  within  it,  and  the  oldest  castle  waWs  under  which 
it  stood  for  better  security,  made  of  Roman  materials  and  workmanship,  to  this  day  there  commonly  called 
the  Mint  Walls,  which  that  ingenious  member  of  this  society,  Mr.  Samuel  Buck,  engraver,  has  perpetuated 
by  an  exact  draught  and  engraving  thereof  on  a  copper-plate,  published  as  a  specimen  and  for  his  proposals 
of  subscription  to  his  Surveys  of  Ruins  of  Castles,  Abbeys,  etc.  through  all  England  and  Wales.  These 
walls,  which  enclose  a  large  spare  of  ground,  were  very  thick  and  high,  and  outwardly  had  no  apertures 
and  were  directly  under  the  west  fortlett,  or  keep  of  the  castle  of  Lincoln ;  so  that  nothing  could  be  better 
contrived  or  situated  for  strength  or  security,  beyond  which  the  city  itself  extended  down  the  hill  to  the 
river  Wytham ;  all  which  I  have  seen  several  times,  and  compared  with  Buck's  print.' 

"  Though  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  some  of  the  British  coins,  and  of  the  earliest  imperial  coins 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  also  of  Claudius  and  other  princes,-  which  appear  to  the  curious  in  coins  not 
to  be  of  Roman  workmanship,  but  made  out  of  Rome,  or  by  foreign  workmen,  found  here  by  ploughing  or 
digging,^  might  be  struck  or  coined  in  this  very  mint;  though,  being  before  the  practice  of  denoting  the 
place  of  the  mint  on  the  exergue  or  field  of  the  coin  took  place  or  began,  we  find  nothing  to  ascertain  the 
particular  place  of  their  coinage,  which,  from  the  mean,  wretched  draught  or  designing,  and  poor  execution, 
the  workmanship,  the  little  resemblance  of  the  emperor's  countenance  whose  superscription  they  bear  round 
them,  and  the  ,*  or  rather  Celtic  ease  of  characters  on  their  reverses,  are  generally  called  or  deemed 

colony  pieces.  But  to  come  to  greater  certainty,  and  what  amounts  with  me,  for  the  reasons  before 
assigned,  to  a  proof  of  those  pieces  being  coined  here  (let  them  have  been  found  anywhere),  are  the  letters 
on  the  exergues  denoting  as  much." 

He  then  gives  a  list,  from  his  own  collection,  of  coins  with  the  above-mentioned  initials  upon  them. 

They  are  of 

Carausius,  Maximianus,  Constantinus  jun.,  Magnentius.^ 

Allectus,  Constantinus,  Constantius,  and 

From  this  time  the  mint,  if  it  ever  really  existed,  must  have  fallen  into  total  disuse,  from  which  it  did 
not  recover  even  in  the  reign  of  ^Ethelstan,  when  the  coinage  was  regulated,  and  various  mints  were  either 
first  established  or  renewed. 

The  earliest  coin  which  can  be  appropriated  with  certainty  to  this  place  was  struck  by  Eadg;ar;  after 
whom  the  following  monarchs  coined  here : 

Eadweard  the  Martyr,  Cnut,  Harthacnut,  and  Harold  IL 

^li^thelred  H.  Harold  L  Edward  the  Confessor, 

In  Domesday  Book  it  is  recorded,  that  at  the  time  of  making  that  survey  this  place  had  increased  verv 
considerably  in  importance.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  paid  to  the  king  twenty  pounds,  and 
to  the  earl  ten  pounds.  But  when  that  record  was  compiled  it  paid  one  hundred  pounds  equally  between 
the  king  and  the  earl.  What  the  mint  paid  at  the  former  period  is  not  mentioned;  but  at  the  latter  it  paid 
seventy-five  pounds,^  a  larger  sum  than,  as  far  as  the  testimony  of  Domesday  Book  extends,  was  paid  by 
any  other  mint. 

At  that  time  Alured,  nephew  to  Thurald,  had  three  tofts  de  tVa  sybi,  which  the  king  gave  to  him.  In 
these  he  had  all  customs  except  the  king's  tax  for  moneyage." 

'   Grose  says,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Newport  Gate  is  ati  Isole       I       Gentleman's  Socielt/  at  Spalding,  Bibl.  Topog.  Brit.  No.  xx.  p.  .56. 
wall,  called  the  Mint  'Wall,  said  to  be  Roman.     It  is  sistv-three       i       This  memoir   by  Mr.  Johnson   abounds  in   words,   nearly  in  the 


feet  long,  about  thirty  high,  and  three  and  a  quarter  thick,  with 
five  layers  of  Roman  brick  between  the  stones.  [^Antiquities, 
article  Newport  Gate,  Lincoln.] 

'  "Battely,  60.      Baxter,  133." 

^  Here  I  have  omitted  the  names  of  several  persons  who  are 
said  to  have  possessed  such  coins,  of  whom  Mr.  Johnson  himself  is 
one. 

*  This  break  stands  thus  in  the  printed  copy. 

'  Maurice  Johnson  on   the  mint  at  Lincoln.     Account  of  the 


same  proportion  as  it  is  deficient  in  proof. 

Dr.  Stukeley  mentions  two  coins  of  Conslantine,  in  bis  pos- 
session, with  p.  c.  L.  [percussa  Lindi  Colonia;]  in  the  exergue. 
iledallick  History  of  Carausius,  part  i.  pp.  276  and  277.* 

'  Domesday  Book,  vol.  i.  folio  336.  b.  '  Id.  ibid. 

•  The  letters  p.  l.  c.  are  frequently  found  on  the  coins  of  the 
lower  empire,  but  they  doubtless  refer  to  the  mint  of  Lyons. — [Ed.] 
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William  I.  coined  here ;  as  did  likewise 

William  II.  Henry  I.  Stephen,  and  Henry  II. 

In  the  first  or  second  year  of  Richard  I.,  1189  or  1190,  the  citizens  of  Lincoln  had  a  grant  of  this 
privilege,  amongst  others,  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  plead  out  of  their  own  city,  except  in  pleas 
of  foreign  tenures;  but  the  moneyers  and  the  king's  officers  were  excepted  in  this  grant.^ 

King  John,  in  his  ninth  year,  1208,  commanded  the  moneyers,  etc.  of  this  city,  in  common  with  those 
of  several  others,  to  attend  his  commands  at  Westminster.- 

Henry  III.  struck  money  in  this  mint.  On  his  coins  the  name  is  sometimes  written  lincol,  and  at 
others  nicol. 

Edward  I.  also  coined  here. 

Mr.  Johnson  thinks  it  "highly  probable  that  the  mint  here  became,  in  Christian  times,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  St.  Martin  the  Great,^  in  this  city;  for  beyond  it,  eastward,  bishop  Remigius,  when  he  deter- 
mined to  build  his  cathedral  church  of  St.  Mary  in  this  city,  and  removed  his  see  hither,  not  long  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  the  injunction  of  king  William  I.  for  that  purpose,  purchased  part  of  the  possessions 
of  the  canons  of  the  most  ancient  church  of  St.  Martin,  the  steeple  whereof  was  rebuilt  in  1740,  and  the 
fabric  then  repairing ;  over  the  south  door  whereof,  on  an  ample  square  rag-stone,  much  defaced,  or  worn 
flat  by  the  weather  and  injuries  of  time,  is  this  sculpture,  now  in  low  relievo,  as  I  then  took  a  sketch  of  it  on 
the  spot,  July  31. 

"  It  represents  the  emperor  with  a  nimbus,  or  circle  of  glory,  round  his  head,  signifying  his  divinity,  or 
majesty,  holding  his  globe  of  empire  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  imperial  eagle  or  head  of  the  sceptre  in  his 
left,  with  his  master  of  the  mint,  or  monetarius  of  Lincoln,  and  man  attending  with  the  sportula,  spovella, 
or  square  box,  used  to  receive  the  new-coined  money  at  the  mint,*  and  for  congiaries  of  the  emperors  at  their 
largesses  or  donations  to  the  people,  before  pockets  or  even  purses  were  in  use,  sometimes  called  Tessora.' 

"  There  appears  not  any  circumstance  in  this  saint's  life  or  legend''  that  this  sculpture  can  allude  to,  as 
I  apprehend ;  therefore  I  conclude  that,  when  this  church  was  first  built  by  Paulinus,  this  stone  might  be 
brought  from  the  old  Roman  mint-office,  but  a  small  distance  ofi",  and  fixed  up  in  the  south  wall  of  this 
church,  whereto  the  mintage  was  devolved,  as  a  proper  decoration  or  ornament ;  for  as  their  mint  was  thai 
become  icithin  their  jurisdiction,'  and  upon  the  land  of  this  church,  perhaps  this  rude  piece  of  sculpture,  as  it 
now  seems,  might  relate  thereto.  The  instrument  under  the  emperor's  right  arm,  representing  the  square 
box,  or  sportula,  wherein  new-coined  monies  are  put  at  several  mint  oflBces  to  this  day ;  and  such  are  still 
used  by  the  churchwardens  of  Spalding,  and  several  other  parishes,  to  collect  charity  for  briefs  in  churches."'' 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  pennies  with  the  name  of  St.  Martin  on  one  side,  and  with  that  of  this 
city  on  the  other,  were  struck  here ;  but  by  whom,  at  what  period,  or  on  what  occasion,  has  never  been 
discovered.9 

TORCKSEY. 

A  coin  of  ^thelred  II.  with  tvrc  on  the  reverse,  was  probably  struck  at  Torcksey,  in  this  county,  as  it 
appears  from  the  Saxon  chronicle,  under  the  year  1373,  that  the  name  of  that  place  was  written  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  Tupcepje. 

'  Cart.  Antiq.  F.  n.  16.  N.  20.   Brady  on  Burghs,  Appendix,       i  =  "See  Godwin,  III.    c.  36,  199.     Du  Clioul,  de  Religione 

p.  46.  vet.  Rom.  152  Oysellius." 


^  See  this  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Carlisle  mint. 
^  "  He  flourished  in  the  time  of  ^laximus  and  Victor  his  son, 
usurpers,    and  was  famous  for  opposing  their  punishing  heresy 
with  death,  and  was  in  so  great  favour  with  the  first  Christians 
here  as  to  have  churches  dedicated  to  him." 

'  He  who  would  find  all  these  things  in  the  engraving  of  this 
stone  must 

"  purge  with  euphrasie  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve,  for  he  has  much  to  see." 

VOL.  II. 


*  "  See  it  in  Legenda  Aurea,  and  in  Ecclesia  sibi  dedicata  in 
Civ.  Eboraci,  in  Gent's  History  in  Conyng-street  there,  1730,  p.  173. 

'  Thus,  as  the  imagination  warms,  that  which  a  little  before 
was  only  highly  probable,  becomes  a  fact  on  which  an  hypothesis 

is  founded. 

*  Blbliotheca  Topographica  Britannica,  No.  %%..  p.  60. 
'  See  Anglo-Saxon  Coins,  plate  xii. 

2  c 
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WAI N  FLEET. 

A  penny  of  Henry  II.  has  wain  on  the  reverse;  probably  struck  in  this  mint.' 

MIDDLESEX. 

LONDON. 

Some  antiquaries  (reasoning  from  probabilities,  and  even  possibilities,  up  to  certainties)  have  persuaded 
themselves,  and  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  others,  that  there  must,  of  necessity,  have  been  a  mint  here 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Romans  in  this  island. 

Thus  Dr.  Milles  says,  "there  might  be,  and  probably  was,  a  mint  in  London,  during  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  for  the  coinage  of  copper  at  least,  if  not  for  silver  also." 

"  The  Tower  of  London  was  undoubtedly  the  capital  fortress  of  the  Romans;  it  was  their  treasury  as 
well  as  their  mint."- 

Camden,  in  his  Remains,  proceeds  a  step  further,  and  not  only  informs  us  of  the  existence  of  a  Roman 
oflScer  of  the  mint  here,  but  also  produces  the  legend  of  a  coin,  which,  could  the  coin  itself  be  produced, 
would  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever. 

He  says,  "  Constantine,  as  it  seemed,  erected  a  mint  at  London;  for  we  have  seen  a  copper  coin  of  his 
with  p.  LOND.  s.,  implying  Pecunia  Londini  Signata;  and  there  was  an  officer,  as  treasurer  of  this  mint  at 
London,  called  Praepositus  Thesaurorum  Augustensium ;  for  London  was  called  Augusta  in  the  declining 
state  of  the  empire."^ 

For  the  appointment  of  this  great  officer  of  the  mint  Camden  gives  no  authority;  therefore,  respecting 
him  and  his  office,  implicit  confidence  may,  without  offence,  be  withheld. 

As  to  what  he  declares  himself  to  have  seen,  I  must  observe  (without  intending  the  least  disrespect  to 
that  truly  great  man)  that  the  medallists  of  his  time  were  in  the  habit  of  admitting  into  their  cabinets  coins 
in  so  corroded  and  imperfect  a  state,  that  whatever  an  antiquary  wished  to  read  upon  them  might  be  read 
with  at  least  as  much  facility  as  the  real  legend. 

Every  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  perusal  of  coins  so  eroded,  or  of  manuscripts  much  defaced, 
must  have  experienced  with  what  ease  he  has  deceived  himself,  whenever  he  has  determined  what  the 
reading  must  be  previously  to  the  examination  of  the  original. 

To  some  error  of  this  kind  I  can  readily  ascribe  the  above  legend,  as  I  cannot  even  suspect  such  a  man 
as  Camden  of  intentional  deceit.     The  coin  is  not  at  this  time  known  to  exist  in  any  cabinet. 

Dr.  Stukeley  has  ascribed  to  this  mint  a  coin  of  Carausius,  which  he  conjectures  to  refer  to  the  first 
coming  of  that  emperor  to  London ;  he  honestly,  however,  informs  his  readers  that  Banduri  supposes  it  to 
relate  to  his  first  coming  to  Rome.^  Other  coins  of  this  mint  are  described  by  him  in  the  pages  referred  to 
below  ;^  where  may  be  found  divers  delectable  visions — of  the  college  of  twenty-one,  of  its  various  officers, 
and  of  the  occasions,  and  the  very  days,  upon  which  the  coins  were  struck ;  the  whole  of  which  depend 
upon  the  letter  l,  which  Dr.  Stukeley  interprets  London.  Genebrier,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  much  more 
sober  antiquary,  does  not  attempt  to  explain  the  letters  in  the  exergue. 

On  evidence  such  as  this  is  founded  the  existence  of  a  mint  in  London  during  the  Roman  government 
of  this  island.* 


'  Archttologia,  vol.  xviii.  p.  6. 

'  Id.  vol.  V.  p.  295. 

■'  Remains,  article  Bloney,  p.  233. 

*  Medallick  History  of  Carausiusy  part  i.  p.  71. 

5  Id.  part  i. pp.  75,  85,  96,  111,  113, 114, 115,  116, 117,  120, 
147,  164,  167,  180,'191,  192,  193,  194,  197,  210,  226,  228,  244, 
245,  255,  258,  267  ;  and  part  ii.  p.  126. 


*  Our  author  is  here  too  sceptical,  and  appears  to  have  taken 
no  pains  to  ascertain  the  fact  that  Roman  coins  bearing  in  the 
exergue  p.  lon.  certainly  exist.  The  coins  with  these  letters 
belong  to  the  family  of  Constantine  the  Great;  and  the  evidence 
of  their  having  been  minted  in  London  appears  undeniable.     Jobert  great  numbers  of  them  were  minted  in   London.     Some  of  the 


was  desirous  of  giving  these  coins  to  the  mint  of  Lyons,  and  reads 
the  p.  LON.  Percussa  Lugduni  in  officina  nona,  but  his  learned  and 
judicious  commentator,  the  Baron  Bimatd  de  la  Bastie,  restores 
them  to  the  London  mint.  \_Science  de  iledailles,  tome  ii.  p.  104, 
edit.  1739.]  The  circumstance  of  these  exergual  letters  being 
confined  to  the  copper  coins,  is  another  reason  for  their  appropria- 
tion to  this  country,  in  which  they  are  frequently  found,  while 
they  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  on  the  Continent.  [Vide 
Coins  of  the  Romans  relating  to  Britain,  p.  63  ;  and  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  vol.  i.  p.  217.] 

With  regard  to  the  coins  of  Carausius  and  AUectus,  we  have 
still  better  evidence  that  they  were  struck  in  England,  and  that 
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The  first  authentic  coin  yet  discovered  which  can  with  certainty  be  appropriated  to  this  mint,  is  a  penny 
of  .Elfred  the  Great,  which  bears  on  the  reverse  londonia  in  a  monogram. ^ 

9"28.  In  the  famous  statute  by  which  ^Ethelstan  first  regulated  the  mints  of  his  kingdom,  this  city  was 
allowed  eight  moneyers,  a  greater  number  than  any  other  place  was  permitted  to  employ. - 

This  mint  had  therefore  at  that  time  gained  some  degree  of  pre-  eminence ;  but  at  what  period  it  became 
paramount,  or  when  it  was  first  placed  in  the  Tower  of  London,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  Money 
of  his  coinage  still  exists. 

There  is  a  coin  of  Eadmund  I.  which  reads  on  the  reverse  lonem;  but  I  cannot  ascertain  that  it  was 
struck  here.^ 

Eadwig  coined  in  this  mint:  as  did  also 

Eadgar,  ^Ethelred  II.  Harold  I.  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 

Eadweard  the  MartjT,  Cnut,  Harthacnut,  Harold  II. 

This  mint  is  not  noticed  in  Domesday  Book,  though  many  coins  of  William  I.  still  remain. 

William  II.  also  struck  money  here;  and  so  did  Henry  I.,  Stephen,  and  Henry  II.,  in  whose  14th 
year  the  moneyers  paid  to  an  aid  for  marrying  the  king's  daughters  in  the  following  proportions :  Achard, 
one  hundred  shillings;  Lefwine  Besant,  five  marks;  Ailwine  Finch,  two  marks,  with  others.^ 

In  the  first  year  of  John,  1199,  when  the  citizens  of  London  had  a  grant  from  the  king  of  the  privilege 
of  not  being  impleaded  out  of  their  city,  except  in  pleas  of  foreign  tenures,  the  moneyers  and  others  the 
king's  servants  were  excepted.^ 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  same  king,  1202,  Guy  de  Vou  stood  charged  with  mlxviZ.  viijs.  iiijrf.  for  the 
ferm  of  the  cambium''  of  London  for  the  time  mentioned  in  the  roll  of  the  first  year  of  the  king.' 

In  the  year  120S,  the  moneyers,  etc.  of  this  mint,  together  with  those  of  divers  others,  were  ordered 
to  attend  at  Westminster,  in  the  quinzime  of  St.  Denys,  to  receive  the  king's  commands.^ 

12*21.  A  considerable  coinage  being  about  to  be  executed  in  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  HI.,  the  follow- 
ing persons  were  sworn  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  on  the  morrow  of  Ash- Wednesday :  Ilger,  and  three 
others,  as  custodes  monetEe  of  the  city  of  London ;  Adam  Blund,  and  seven  others,  custodes  cuneorum ; 
Michael  de  St.  Helen,  reparator  cuneorum ;  and  Robert  de  Grettone,  and  Gefirey  de  Frowe,  assayers.  On 
the  same  day  eight  dies  for  round  halfpennies  and  farthings,  and,  in  a  short  time  afterwards,  eight  more  for 
pennies,  and  eight  for  halfpennies,  and  the  same  number  for  farthings,  over  and  above  the  eight  first-men- 
tioned, were  delivered  to  the  same  persons.^ 

1229.  In  or  about  his  13th  year,  Henry  III.  committed  to  Richard  Reinger  the  cambium  or  mint  in 
this  citj",  and  in  Canterbury,  with  the  dies  and  appurtenances,  together  with  mccccxx/.  xs.  viij(/.  paid  to 
him  by  the  hand  of  Alexander  de  Dorsete,  to  negotiate  therewith.  Richard  was  to  hold,  from  Midlent  in 
the  13th  year,  for  the  term  of  four  years;  and  to  render  to  the  king  yearly  dcc  marks.  Provided  that  the 
king  was  to  have  the  mccccxx/.  xi.  viij^.  at  the  end  of  the  four  years;  and  that  Richard  should  give  to  the 
king  security  that  he  would  safely  keep  the  said  cambium  in  the  meantime,  according  to  the  assize  of  the 
cambium ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  term  he  would  answer  to  the  king,  as  well  for  the  said  annual  sum  of 

*  Mag.  Rot.  14  Hen.  II.  Rot.  1  a.  Lond.  and  Midd.    Madoi, 
Hist.  Eich.  vol.  i.  p.  589. 

*  Cart.  Antiq.  C.  n,  26.  X.  18.     Brady  on  Burghs,  Appendix, 
p.  43. 

^  .The  Latinity  of  that  time  is  so  void  of  precision  that  it  is 

coins  of  Carausius  may  have  been  struck  in  Boulogne,  but  the  far  not  possible   alwavs  to   be  certain  of  the  exact  meaning  of  this 

greater  part  of  them  must  have  been  coined  in  England,  and  in  '       term,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  the  exchange,  at  others  for  the 

all  probability  at  London.     The  meaning  of  solitary  exergtial  let-  mint,  and  even,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  for  both  those  offices  toge- 

ters  cannot  always  be  ascertained  on  Roman  coins,  but  there  is  ther.     In  the  following  entry  of  the  date  of  the  I3th  of  Hen.  Ill, 

every  reason   to  believe  that  ml  on  the  money  of  Carausius  and  it  should  seem,  by  the  mention  of  the  dies,  to  mean  the  mint. 

Allectus  signifies  Moneta  Londinensis.  I               '  Mag.  Rot.  4  Job.  Rot.  I  b.  Lond.  and  Midd.    Madoi,  Hisl. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Camden  is  in  error  in  giving  r.  lond.  s.  Eich.  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

and  that  the  last  two  letters  do  not  occur.    Since  this  was  written,  '  See  this  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Carlisle  mint, 

we  have  seen  a  second  brass  coin  of  Maximianus  with  lox.  in  the  °  Memor.  6  Hen.  III.  Rot.  3  b.    iladoi.  Hist.  Eich.  vol.ii. 

exergue.— [Ed.]  p.  87. 


'   See  Saion  Coins,  plate  xv.  Nos.  6 — 9. 

'  Leges  Anglo-Sai.  p.  59. 

'  It  is  probably  a  blundered  coin. 
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Dcc  marks,  as  likewise  for  other  monies  which  he  should  receive  with  the  cambium.  And  the  constable  of 
the  Tower  of  London  was  commanded  to  take  security  of  the  said  Richard  for  the  purposes  above-men- 
tioned, and  to  certify  to  the  king  the  names  of  those  who  would  give  security  for  the  performance  of  the 
before-recited  covenants.' 

In  Michaelmas  term,  1243,  Otho  Fitz- William  presented  before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  Richard 
Abel,  goldsmith,  to  be  maker  and  cutter  of  the  dies,  until  the  feast  of  the  Purification.^ 

1245.  Two  years  after  this,  William  Hardell  rendered  an  account,  as  custos  of  the  cambium  of  London 
and  Canterbury,  for  eight  years  six  weeks  and  three  days  past ;  that  is,  from  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  in 
Cathedra  in  the  22d  year  to  the  8th  day  of  April  in  the  30th  year.  He  accounted  for  271/.  6s.  lOd.  for 
the  issues  of  this  cambium  for  the  first  year ;  for  238/.  7s.  9^?.  for  the  second  year ;  and  539/.  8s.  3d.  for 
the  third  year ;  and  so  for  other  sums  for  the  rest  of  the  years.^ 

In  1247,  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London  were  commanded  that,  by  the  oath  of  twelve  good  men  of 
their  city,  they  should  choose  one,  de  propriuribus  and  legalihus,  of  their  said  city,  to  be  the  king's  custos 
cunei,  in  the  room  of  Walter  le  Flemeng,  deceased,  and  bring  him  before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  on 
the  morrow  of  the  close  of  Easter.^  And  John  Hardell  being  accordingly  elected,  and  presented  before  the 
treasurer  and  barons,  by  the  sherifis  of  London,  was  there  sworn,  and  admitted  into  the  said  office.* 

1248.  In  the  32d  year,  Richard  Bonaventure  was  presented  in  the  exchequer  by  the  mayor  and 
sheriffs  of  London,  as  assayer  of  this  mint,  and  Walter  de  Mora  as  custos  cuneorum,  ad  custodiendos 
cuneos ;  and  both,  being  sworn,  were  admitted  to  their  respective  offices.'' 

1249.  John  Juvenal,  elected  by  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  London  to  be  keeper  of  the  mint,  was 
sworn,  and  admitted  at  the  exchequer,  in  the  33d  year  of  this  reign. ^ 

By  a  writ  directed  to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  dated  in  the  35th  year  of  the  king,  1251,  John 
Silvester,  keeper  of  the  king's  mint,  was  allowed  two  shillings  per  diem  for  his  expenses  out  of  the  said 
mint,  so  long  as  he  should  continue  in  that  office.^ 

In  1255,  William  de  Gloucester  had  a  grant  of  that  die  which  Richard  de  St.  Albans  before  held  in 
the  king's  mint  in  London,  to  hold  by  the  said  William  during  life.9 

1256.  In  the  following  year,  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  were  empowered  to  farm  the  dies  of  the 
king's  mint  at  London,  and  to  take  a  fine  upon  entering  into  the  same,  for  the  king's  benefit.'" 

By  a  writ  which  was  directed,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  1257,  to  the  moneyers,  clerks,  and  all 
others,  appointed  to  the  mint  and  exchanges  throughout  England,  it  was  notified  that  John  de  Somerkett, 
the  king's  clerk  (who  had  been  appointed  keeper  of  the  king's  cambium''  throughout  England,  during 
pleasure)  being  about  to  go  abroad  with  a  message  from  the  king,  had  therefore  committed  the  custody  of 
the  said  cambium  to  William  de  Gloucester,  the  king's  goldsmith,  of  London,  who  was  to  account  to  the 
king  for  the  same.  And  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  were  commanded  to  receive  his  oath,  and  to  give  him 
custody  of  the  office. '- 


'  Mag.  Rot.  13  Hen.  III.  tit.  London  and  Middilseissa. 
Madox,  Hist.  Exxh.  vol.  ii.  p.  133, 

=  Mich.  Commun.  27  Hen.  III.  Rot.  4  a.  Madox,  Hist.  Exch. 
vol.  ii.  p.  88.» 

^  Mag.  Hot  29  Hen.  III.  Rot.  ult.  a.  m.  1  and  2.  Madox, 
Hist,  Exch,  vol.  ii.  p.  134.  See  the  account  for  Canterhury  under 
the  history  of  that  mint.  The  date  of  this  record,  in  the  29th  year, 
does  not  agree  with  that  of  the  account,  which  is  said  to  extend  to 
the  8lh  day  of  April  in  the  .30th  year. 

*  Hil.  Commun.  31  Hen.  III.  Rot.  5  a.  Madox,  Hist.  Exch. 
TFol.  ii.  p.  88. 

•  Sir  Henry  Ellis  discovered  in  one  of  the  registers  of  the 
de  in  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  (temp.  Edw.  I.),  liber  A.  1.  pilosus, 
fol.  17,  the  name  of  Theobald  de  Lyleston,  who  is  described  as  a 
goldsmith,  and  the  engraver  of  the  dies  for  all  England. — "  Auri- 
faber  et  insculptor  cuneorum  monetee  totius  Angliae." — [Ed.] 


'  Pas.  Commun.  31  Hen.  III.  Rot. 5b.  Madox,  Hist.  Exch. 
vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

«  Pas.  Commun.  32 Hen.  III.  Rot.  8  b.  Madox,  Hist.  Exch. 
vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

'  Memor.  33  Hen.  III.  Rot.  4  a.  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  ii. 
p.  89.  Madox  here  translates  etectus  ad  custodiarn  cunei,,  by 
**  chosen  keeper  of  the  mint  ;'*  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
cuneus  in  this  place  means  mint,  or  only  a  single  die.  See  the  next 
year,  and  also  Canterbury  mint,  under  the  year  1236,  when  three 
different  persons  had  each  a  grant  of  the  custody  of  a  single  die. 

'  Memor.  35  Hen.  III.  Rot.  7  b.  Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  ii. 
p.  204. 

5  Pat.  39  Hen.  III.  m.  8. 

'»  Pat.  40  Hen.  III.  m.  14. 

"  Cambium  in  this  place  should  seem  to  mean  both  mint  and 
exchange. 

'2  Pat.  41  Hen.  III.  m.  1. 


IN    BRITAIN    AND    ITS    DEPENDENCIES. 
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In  the  year  1"264,  Thomas  Fitz-Oto,  or  Otho,  came  before  the  king  (then  actuallj-  present),  in  the 
exchequer,  and  the  barons,  and  petitioned  that  the  broken  dies  of  the  mint^  of  London,  which  were  in  the 
treasury,  should  be  delivered  to  him,  as  appertaining  to  him  by  right  and  inheritance,  and  what  his  ancestors 
had  been  accustomed  to  have. 

The  king,  having  examined  and  found  his  allegations  to  be  true,  commanded  the  said  dies  to  be 
delivered  to  him.'- 

1268  or  1269.  About  four  years  after  this,  the  said  Thomas  came  before  the  barons,  on  the  Tuesday 
next  after  the  feast  of  St.  Hilary,  and  presented  Ralph  le  Blund  to  the  office  of  engraver  of  the  king's  dies, 
who  was  admitted  on  the  same  day,  and  took  the  oath  for  the  due  performance  of  that  office.^ 

1272  or  1273.  In  the  first  year  of  Edward  I.,  Bartholomew  de  Castell  was  allowed  the  wages  of 
the  moneyers,  exchangers,  assayers,  etc.  in  his  account  of  the  mint  of  Canterbury  for  the  56th  year  of 
Henry  III.* 

And  in  1273,  or  the  following  year,  he,  as  keeper  of  the  cambium  of  London,  presented,  on  the  4th 
day  of  June,  Bartholomew  de  Brauncestre  to  be  assayer  of  the  money  in  the  said  cambium;  who  was  then 
admitted,  after  having  taken  the  usual  oath.^ 

On  the  17th  of  May,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  same  king,  1279,  the  dies  for  the  new  money  were 
delivered  to  Gregory  de  Rokesle,  mayor  of  London,  and  Rolandine  de  Podio,  keepers  of  the  cambium, 
who,  with  the  other  officers  of  the  said  cambium,  took  the  usual  oaths,  before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer.' 

In  the  same  year,  Bartholomew  de  Castell  accounted  for  the  issues  of  the  cambium  of  London ;  when 
it  appeared  that  he  M-as  indebted  mccl/.  xvij*.  From  this  sum  was  deducted  m/.,  which  he  had  delivered 
in  silver,  by  weight,  to  Gregory  de  Rokesle,  and  the  merchants  of  Luka,  keepers  of  the  said  cambium,  and 
also  twenty  marks,  paid  by  him  to  Nicholas  de  Castell,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  writ.  The  sum  then  remain- 
ing due  was  ccxxxvuZ.  xs.  iujd.,  for  which  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal." 

At  this  time  William  de  Turnemire,  master  of  the  mint,  had  power  to  work  as  many  furnaces  as  he 
could  in  London.^ 

1281  or  1282.  In  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  of  the  king,  an  assay  was  ordered  to  be  made  of  the  monies 
which  had  been  coined  in  this  mint.9 

1282.  In  the  latter  of  those  years,  Gregory  de  Rokesle,  keeper  of  the  cambium  of  London,  was 
ordered  to  pay  to  John  Guyot,  assayer  of  the  king's  money,  twenty-five  marks  for  his  wages  for  that  year."' 

And  in  1286,  a  writ  was  issued  to  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer,  commanding  them  to 
deliver  the  pixes  of  the  exchanges  of  London  and  Canterbury  to  John  de  Caturco  and  Gerald  Mauhan,  in 
order  to  coin  money,  and  to  administer  to  them  the  oath  requisite  upon  that  occasion.'^ 

On  the  29th  of  March,  in  the  year  1300,  it  was  ordained,  that  there  should  be  thirty  furnaces  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  that  John  Porcher,  master  of  the  money  of  England,  should  make  money  in  London,  witli 
deputies  in  the  other  mints.^- 

In  the  second  year  of  Edward  II.,  1309,  the  king  granted  to  John  de  Puntoise  the  office  which  John 
le  Porcher  lately  held  in  the  king's  mint"  at  the  Tower,  to  hold  during  pleasure.     Whereupon  John  de 


'  Here  cambium  is  clearly  the  mint. 

'  Hil.  Commun.  49  Hen.  III.  Rot.  6  b.  ilattox  Hist.  Eich. 
vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

^  Mich.  ComrauD.  52  incipien.53  Hen.  III.  Rot.  5  b.  Madoi, 
Hist.  Eich.  Tol.  ii.  p.  89. 

*  iladoi.  Hist.  Eich.  ii.  -207.     Memor.  1  Edw.  I.  Rot.  6  b. 

*  Memor.  1  and  2  Edw.  I.  Rot.  8  a.  Madoz,  Hist.  Eich. 
vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

®  Pas.  Commun.  7  Edw.  I.  Rot.  6  a.  and  Trin.  Commun. 
7  Edw.  I.  Rot.  6  b.  Madoi,  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  ii.  p.  90.  In  this 
place  Mados  translates  cambium,  where  it  first  occurs,  mint;  but 
in  the  second  instance  he  renders  it  by  exchange. 

'  Trin.  Commun.  7  Edw.  I.  Rot.  6  b.  Hadoiy  Hist.  Exch. 
vol.  ii.  p.  134. 


^  Lib.  Rub.  Scaccarii,  folio  259  a.  Seethe  Annals  under  this 
year. 

'  Trin.  Commun.  9  and  10  Edw.  [.  Rot.  5  b.  Madoi,  Hist. 
Exch.  vol.  i.  p.  291. 

">  Claus.  10  Edw.  1  m.  2. 

"  Trin.  Commun.  1 4  Edw.  I.  Rot.  12  b.  Hist.  £jrcA.  vol.  ii. 
p.  90.  Madox  has  not  given  this  record  at  length;  I  can 
therefcre  only  conjecture  that  cambiorum  is  here  translated  ex- 
changes ;  and  suspect  that  it  is  incorrectly  translated. 

"  Lib.  Rub.  Scaccarii,  folio  259.  He  was  master  of  the  mint. 
See  list  of  officers. 

"  Madox  says  exchange,  but  Porcher  was  master  of  the  mint 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.     See  list  of  officers. 
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Puntoise  came  to  the  exchequer  before  the  chancellor  of  England,  H.  Earl  of  Lincoln,  H.  le  Despencer, 
J.  de  Sandale,  the  treasurer's  lieutenant,  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  others  of  the  king's  council,  and 
undertook  to  pay  to  the  king,  as  long  as  he  should  hold  the  said  office,  one  farthing  for  every  pound  of 
silver,  which  should  be  delivered  to  him  to  coin,  more  than  had  been  heretofore  answered  to  the  king,  for 
the  like  quantity  of  silver,  by  way  of  proficuum ;  and  found  pledges  for  his  true  answering  the  same,  and 
for  his  good  abearance  in  his  said  office.' 

In  1315,  W.  Trente  was  sworn  the  king's  custos  cambii  for  London.* 

On  the  1st  of  August,  in  the  year  1318,  John  de  Wengrave,  executor  of  the  last  will  of  William 
Trente,  deceased,  came  before  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  granted  that  of  86/.  5s.,  which  belonged 
to  the  said  John  as  superplus^  in  the  account  returned,  for  the  said  William,  of  the  issues  of  the  cambii  of 
London  and  Canterbury,  certain  sums  should  be  allowed  to  divers  persons  on  his  account.'* 

About  the  same  time,  Lapine  Roger  was  sworn,  in  the  exchequer,  into  the  office  of  master  moneyer, 
during  the  king's  pleasure ;  provided,  that  if  he  were  removed  from  tliat  office,  he  should  be  restored  to  the 
offices  of  assayer  of  the  king's  money  and  exchanger  in  the  exchange  of  Canterbury,  which  had  been  lately 
granted  to  him  for  life.^ 

In  the  first  year  of  Edward  III.,  13'26,  the  king,  on  the  18th  of  February,  appointed  Roger  Rykeman 
to  be  master  of  his  mint  in  the  cambii  of  London  and  Canterbury,  during  pleasure,  with  authority  to  act  in 
the  said  office,  and  to  receive  annually,  as  preceding  masters  had  done.  And  Lapine  Roger,  late  master, 
was  commanded  to  deliver  the  said  office,  with  its  appurtenances,  to  the  aforesaid  Roger  Rykeman.  Robert 
de  Swalecliff  and  Gregory  de  Norton  were  Rykeman's  securities  for  the  due  performance  of  his  office.^ 

At  the  same  time  the  office  of  assayer  and  exchanger  in  the  above-mentioned  cambii  was  committed 
to  John  de  Pointroyse,  during  pleasure,  with  salary  as  heretofore;  and  Roger  de  Frowk,  late  assayer  and 
exchanger,  was  commanded  to  deliver  the  said  office  to  the  aforesaid  John." 

1329.  In  the  third  year  of  the  king,  William,  Lord  Latimer,  having,  without  license  from  the  king, 
purchased  the  office  of  coinage  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  city  of  Canterbury  from  Maud,  the  widow  of 
John  de  Botetourt  (who  held  it  by  inheritance  of  the  king  in  capite),  obtained  his  pardon  for  that  trans- 
gression.^ 

1344.  In  his  eighteenth  year,  George  Kirkyn  and  Lotto  NMcholyn,  of  Florence,  late  masters  and 
workers,  were  commanded  to  deliver  to  Percival  de  Porche  de  Lucca,  then  appointed  master  and  worker,  all 
things  belonging  to  the  said  office.     The  like  writ  was  directed  to  John  de  Flete,  warden  of  the  mint.^ 

1346.  The  same  persons  were  re-appointed  about  two  years  afterward ;  and  William  de  Wakefeld, 
custos  cambiorum  of  London,  etc.  was  commanded  to  deliver  to  them  all  things  belonging  to  the  office.'" 

In  1366,  John  Chichester,  master  of  the  king's  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  paid  760?.  for  letters  of 
pardon  respecting  all  defects,  falsities,  frauds,  deceits,  transgressions,  and  excesses,  in  making  the  money, 
by  himself,  his  ministers,  servants,  and  deputies,  and  in  taking  three  pence  in  the  pound,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  of  the  said  monies,  during  the  time  that  the  said  John  was  master  of  the  said  mint;  and  he  and  his 
heirs  were  released  from  all  actions,  etc.  on  account  of  the  above-recited  frauds,  etc.'' 

In  the  first  year  of  Richard  II.,  1377,  the  office  of  master  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London  was 
confirmed  to  G.  de  Bardes,  according  the  form  of  an  indenture  of  the  37th  of  Edward  III.'- 

On  the  24th  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  Thomas  Hervy,  the  king's  clerk,  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 

'   Trin.  Fines,  etc.  2  Edw.  II.  Rot.  91  a.     Madoi,  Hist.  Eich.  Master  moneyer  should,  I  suspect,  be  master  of  the  mint,  which 

vol.  ii.  p.  90.  I       Lapine  Roger  then  was.     See  list  of  officers. 

»  Hil.  Commun.  8  Edw.  II.  Rot.  3  a.     iladoi,  ubi  supra.  ^  Hilar.  Commiss.   1  Edw.  III.   Rot.  a.      Madois  USS.  vol. 


'  Superplusagium.  This  term  meant,  that  upon  the  account 
of  the  crown  was  found  to  be  indebted  to  the  accountant ;  pro- 
bably because  it  was  so  much  more  than  the  accountant's  receipts. 
Madox,  Hist.  Exch.  vol.  ii.  p.  231, 

*  Trin.  Commun.  1-2  Edw.  II.  Rot.  37  b.  Madoi,  Hist.  Exch. 
vol.  ii.  p.  233. 

•  Trin.  Commun.  12  Edw.  II.  Rot. 35  b.  Afadox,  vol.  ii.  p.  90- 


Ixix.  p.  107. 

'  Id.  p.  109. 

'  Dugdale's  Baronase,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.     See  the  list  of  engravers 
of  the  mint. 

»  Claus.  18  Edw.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  4. 
'»  Claus.  20  Edw.  III.  pt.  2.  m.  22. 
"  Pat.  40  Edw.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  12. 
'»  Pat.  1  Rd.  II.pt.  1  m.  31. 
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king's  money  to  be  coined  at  London  during  pleasure ;'  and  John  de  Salesbury,  late  keeper  of  the  money 
dies  of  king  Edward  III.  in  the  Tower  of  London,  was  commanded  to  deliver  all  the  dies  in  his  custody  to 
the  said  Thomas  Hervy.- 

On  the  4th  of  July,  John  de  Leicester  had  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  exchanger  and  assayer  of 
the  king's  mint  within  the  Tower  of  London  at  the  king's  pleasure.-' 

And,  on  the  20th  of  August,  John  Gurmonchester  was  made  warden  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of 
London  during  pleasure.^ 

In  1381,  Stephen  Rummelowe  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  dies  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  same  mint, 
and  also  in  that  at  Canterbury,  during  his  good  behaviour,  in  the  same  manner*  as  that  office  had  been  held 
by  William  de  Hussebourne  and  John  Salesbury,  then  deceased,  who  were  appointed  by  king  Edward  III. 
during  life.'' 

1389.  By  writ  directed  to  Guy  de  Ronclif,  keeper  of  the  king's  die  of  money"  within  the  Tower  of 
London,  he  was  commanded  to  admit  John  Edmund,  goldsmith  of  London,  to  the  office  of  engraver  of  the 
dies,  and  to  certain  houses  within  the  Tower  of  London  belonging  to  that  office,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  by  the  king.^ 

In  1393,  notice  was  given,  by  a  writ  dated  April  18,  to  the  master  of  the  mint,  the  comptroller,  workers, 
moneyers,  and  others,  that  Andrew  Neuport  was  appointed  warden  for  life  with  the  same  wages  as  were 
received  by  Guy  de  Roncliff.^ 

1394.  In  the  following  year,  John  Wildeman  was  made  exchanger  and  assayer  of  the  mint  during 
pleasure,  with  the  usual  wages.'" 

Richard  Hethecote  was  appointed  warden  of  this  mint  in  1400,  the  second  year  of  Henry  IV." 

1412.  In  the  13th  year  of  the  same  king,  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  exchange  in  the  Tower,  and  of 
warden  of  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  throughout  the  realm  of  England,  was  committed  to  Henry  Somer, 
for  life.'- 

And,  in  the  same  year,  Thomas  Drayton  was  made  assayer  and  comptroller  of  this  mint,  with  the  usual 
wages." 

In  the  first  year  of  Henry  V.,  1413,  the  mayor,  etc.  of  London  were  commanded  to  seize  all  the 
wine  and  other  goods  of  Richard  Garner,  late  master  of  this  mint,  and  keep  them  in  safe  custody  until 
further  orders.^'* 

Lodowick  John  had  a  grant,  dated  upon  the  14tli  of  April  in  the  next  year,  1414,  of  the  office  of 
master  of  the  mint,  and  of  the  exchange  of  London  and  Calais,  and  the  government  of  the  mystery  of  the 
mint,  during  pleasure.     To  answer  for  one  half  of  the  profits  of  the  exchange  to  the  king.''' 

On  the  6th  of  March,  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VI.,  1423,  Bartholomew  Goldbeter  appeared  in  the 
king's  chancery  at  Westminster,  and  recognised  the  indenture  of  the  16th  of  February  preceding,  with  all 
its  provisions.'^ 

1431.  The  office  of  master  of  the  mints  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  Calais,  Bristol,  and  York, 
together  with  the  office  of  the  exchange  in  the  city  of  London,  were  granted  to  William  Russe,  on  condition 
of  paying  one  hundred  marks  per  annum  for  the  said  exchange.'" 

1432.  In  this  year,  the  executors  of  Bartholomew  Goldbeter,  late  master  of  the  mint,  had  their 
acquittance,  the  assay  being  first  made.'* 


'  Pat.  I  Rd.  II.  pt.  1.  ra.  29. 

'  CI.  I  Rd.  II.  m.  42. 

'  Pat.  1.  Rd.  II.  pt.  1.  m.  20. 

*  Pat.  1  Rd.  II.  pt.  I.  m.  13. 

'  That  is  at  sixpence  a  day.     CI.  6  Rd.  II.  pt.  1.  m.  15. 

«  Pat.  5  Rd.II.  pt.  l.ra.  11. 

'  From  the  writ  immediately  following,  and  from  the  list  of 
wardens,  it  would  seem  that  this  title  was  equivalent  to  that  of 
warden  of  the  mint. 

'  CI.  12  Rd.  II.  m.  25. 

»  CI.  16  Rd.  II.  m.  10.  '"  Pat.  17  Rd.  II.  m.  2. 


'■  Pat.  2  Hen.  IV.  pt.  4  m,  16. 

"  Pat.  13  Hen.  IV.  pt.  1.  ra.  18. 

'3  Pat.  13  Hen.  IV.  pt.  2.  m.  27. 

'*  CI.  1  Hen.  V.  m.  30. 

'*  Pat.  2  Hen.  V.  pt.  1.  m.  34. 

'«  CI.  1  Hen.  VI.  m.  13  dors. 

"  Pat.  10  Hen.  VI.  pt.  1.  m.  29.  N.B.  In  an  indenture  of 
this  year  Russe  is  called  citizen  and  jeweller  of  London  ;  and 
Bristol  is  omitted  among  the  mints.  [Claus.  10  Hen.  VI.  m.  12. 
dors.] 

"  Pat  11  Hen.  VI.pt.  1.  m.  11. 
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1433.     The  profits  of  the  coinage  in  this  mint  for  one  year  and  a  half,  to  Michaelmas  in  the  tenth 
year  of  the  king,  is  stated  in  an  account  dated  in  his  eleventh  and  twelfth  year  to  have  amounted  to 

£.465     19     9^ 
The  expenses  for  fees,  wages,  etc.       .         -        _        .         373     11     5 


And  the  clear  remainder 


87       8     4^1 


In  the  year  1447,  John  Lematon  was  appointed  warden  of  the  exchange  and  coinage  in  the  Tower  of 
London  for  life,  with  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day  for  wages.- 

John  Blakeney  and  Robert  Caterton  were  made  clerks  of  the  exchange  and  mint  in  the  same  place  for 
life,  or  to  the  longer  liver,  on  the  26th  of  June  1452.  Their  wages  were  to  commence  from  the  25th  year 
of  the  king,  and  the  arrears  to  be  paid.^ 

In  the  31st  year  of  Henry  VI.,  1453,  the  office  of  warden  of  exchange  and  mint  in  the  Tower  was 
granted  to  Thomas  Mongomery  and  Jo.  Hynde,  for  life.     The  wages  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day.* 

A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  etc.,  and  dated  in  the  year  1454,  stated  that  the  king  had 
granted  to  William  Wodewarde,  goldsmith  of  that  city,  the  office  of  engraver  of  his  dies,  for  money  to  be 
made  of  gold  and  silver,  as  well  in  the  Tower  as  in  the  town  of  Calais,  with  twenty  pounds  annually  for  the 
said  office ;  and  the  sheriffs  were  ordered  to  pay  to  him  that  sum  every  year.* 

1460.  In  the  last  year  of  Henry  VI.,  Robert,  bishop  of  Ross,  was  appointed  master  and  w-orker  of  the 
mints  in  the  Tower  of  London,  realm  of  England,  and  town  of  Calais,  by  himself  or  sufficient  deputies, 
with  all  advantages,  fees,  and  profits  to  the  said  office  belonging,  during  pleasure,  according  to  the  effect  and 
form  of  a  certain  indenture  made,  or  to  be  made,  between  the  king  and  the  said  bishop.  With  all  fees,  etc. 
from  the  11th  of  July  preceding;  without  any  payment  whatsoever  to  the  king,  or  any  account  to  be 
rendered  to  him.'' 

1461.  In  the  first  year  of  Edward  IV.,  Thomas  St.  Legere  was  appointed  to  the  olEce  of  comptroller, 
exchanger,  and  assayer  of  the  mint  and  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Tower,  during  life,  at  the  daily 
wao-es  which  had  been  paid  in  ancient  times,  viz.  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  The  salary 
amounted  to  267.  13,'?.  4c?.  annually." 

This  grant  was  repeated  in  the  next  year,  1462. 

About  the  same  time,  Edmund  Shaa,  citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London,  was  appointed  engraver  of  the 
mints  of  London  and  Calais,  for  life,  with  a  salary  of  20/.  per  annum. ^ 

1465.  A  writ  directed  to  the  warden  of  exchange  and  money  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  in  Calais, 
dated  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  king,  recited  the  above  appointment,  and  ordered  seven  shillings  to  be  paid  to 
Shaa,  annual!}',  for  making  and  engraving  one  dozen  of  irons,  to  be  made  by  him  every  year  during  his  life.9 

On  the  16th  of  September,  in  this  year,  Hugh  Brice,  deputy  to  the  Lord  Hastings,  was  desired  by  the 
king  to  take  upon  him  the  occupation  and  keeping  of  his  mints  and  exchanges,  and  to  have  the  charge 
thereof.  And  whereas,  before  the  said  day,  there  had  been  paid  in  the  mints  of  London,  York,  Coventry, 
Norwich,  and  Bristol,  to  every  person  who  brought  gold  or  silver,  for  every  pound  Tower  of  gold  21/.  9s.  2rf., 
and  for  every  pound  of  silver  1/.  13s.,  according  to  the  proclamation;  it  was  ordered,  that  the  said  Hugh 
Brice  should  receive  by  weight,  and  deliver  by  weight,  taking  for  the  coinage  of  a  pound  Tower  of  gold 
IZ,  Os.  10c/.,  and  for  the  same  weight  of  silver  4s.  6^.1" 

1466.  In  a  writ  directed  to  the  warden  of  the  mint,  money,  and  exchange  [custodi  minte,  monete,  & 


'  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  433.  This  account  appears 
in  a  state  of  the  annual  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  made  by  the 
officers  of  the  exchequer  in  Michaelmas  term,  12  Hen.  VI.,  and 
annexed  to  Rauf  Cromwell's  petition,  being  tresorer  of  England  ; 
wherein  he  stales  that  the  king's  ordinary  charges  exceeded  his 
revenue  by  35,000/.  a  year,  or  more.  The  total  revenue  was 
164.814/.  i Is.  Ud. 

'  Pat. -23  Hen.  VI.  pt.  2.  m.  29. 

^  Claus.SOHen.  Vl.m.  17. 


*  Pat.  31  Hen.  VI.  pt.  2.  m.  20  and  23. 

*  Claus.  32  Hen.  VI.  m,  30. 

'  Pat.  39  Hen.  VI.  m.  16.  He  was  bishop  of  Ross  in  Ire- 
land. That  see  is  now  united  with  Cork. 

■"  Claus.  1  Edw.  IV.  m.  14. 

'  Claus.2Edw.  IV.  m.  25. 

s  Claus.  5  Edw.  IV.m.  10. 

'"  Pat.  9  Edw.  IV.  pt.  1.  m.  10.  This  writ  contains  a  con- 
firmation of  the  agreement  between  Lord  Hastings  and  Brice. 
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cambii]  within  the  Tower  of  London,  it  was  recited  that,  on  the  24th  of  March  preceding-,  Hugh  Brice  and 
John  Sandes  were  appointed  clerks  of  the  mint,  money,  and  exchange,  by  themselves  or  deputy,  for  life ; 
and  as  it  appeared  from  the  account  of  John  de  Horton,  late  warden  of  the  mint  to  king  Edward  III.,  that 
nine  pence  a  day  had  been  allowed  to  the  said  warden  for  the  clerks'  wages,  it  was  therefore  commanded  that 
such  wages  should  be  paid  to  the  said  Brice  and  Sandes,  or  to  the  survivor  of  them.^ 

In  the  year  1472  this  writ  was  repeated.- 

1482  or  1483.  The  writ  of  14(55  respecting  Shaa,  which  allowed  him  to  have  seven  shillings  per  dozen 
for  the  irons,  was  renewed  in  the  last  year  of  Edward  IV.' 

1489.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  VII.  a  warrant  was  granted  to  Sir  Giles  Lord  Daubeney,  and 
Bartholomew  Reid,  of  London,  goldsmith,  to  occupy  and  execute  the  office  of  master  of  the  mint  in  the 
Tower  of  London.* 

This  warrant  is,  however,  but  a  repetition  of  a  former  appointment,  for  they  were  masters  of  the  mint 
in  the  first  year  of  the  king ;  and  by  this  warrant  they  were  to  coin  according  to  an  indenture  lately  made 
between  the  king  and  them. 

1572.  In  the  14th  year  of  Elizabeth,  John  Lonyson,  citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London,  was  appointed 
by  letters  patent,  to  the  office  of  master  and  worker  of  the  queen's  monies  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
elsewhere  within  the  kingdom  of  England,  by  himself  or  deputy,  for  life,  according  to  the  form  of  an 
indenture  to  be  made  between  the  queen  and  the  said  Lonyson;  he  paying  to  the  queen  all  things  of  right 
due  from  the  said  monies.     In  consideration  of  which  he  was  to  have  all  the  accustomed  fees,  etc.^ 

Of  the  same  date  was  a  grant  to  Richard  ]\Iartyn,  citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London,  as  well  of  the 
office  of  warden  of  the  exchange  and  mint  within  the  Tower  of  London,  as  of  that  of  keeper  of  the  coinage 
of  gold  and  silver  within  the  same,  and  elsewhere  within  the  realm  of  England,  for  life,  either  by  himself 
or  deputy,  with  the  same  wages  as  were  paid  in  the  last  year  of  king  Edward  III.,  and  the  first  of  king 
Richard  II.,  with  all  the  fees,  etc.  that  were  received  by  John  Brown  and  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  knt.,  or  any 
other  in  the  reign  of  the  aforesaid  king  Edward  III.,  or  at  any  other  time.'' 

1625.  In  the  first  year  of  Charles  I.,  Randall  Cranfield  was  appointed,  by  patent  dated  on  the  11th  of 
July,  master  and  worker  of  the  king's  monies  of  gold  and  silver  within  the  Tower  of  London  and  realm  of 
England.  Accordingly  an  indenture  was  made  between  the  king  and  him  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month; 
but,  in  consequence  of  divers  complaints  which  were  made  against  him,  he  was,  in  the  course  of  that  year, 
for  a  time  sequestered  from  the  profits  of  his  place,  until  other  order  should  be  given  by  the  king  or  his 
privy  council." 

This  mint  has  been  worked  in  every  reign  from  the  commencement  of  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
present  time,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  reigns  of  Richard  I.  and  of  Edward  V. 

EXCHANGE. 

See  p.  138,  of  the  account  of  the  mints  and  exchanges. 

DURHAM-HOUSE    MINT. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a  mint  was  established  here,  under  the  management  of  Sir  William  Shar- 
rington,  and  the  influence  of  the  aspiring  Thomas  Seymour,  lord  admiral.  Here  he  proposed  to  have 
money  enough  coined  to  accomplish  his  designs  upon  the  throne.  His  practices  were  detected,  and  he 
suflFered  death.  His  tool,  Sharrington,  also  was  condemned;  but,  sacrificing  his  master  to  his  own  safetj^, 
received  a  pardon,  and  was  again  employed  under  the  administration  of  John  Dudley,  earl  of  Northumberland.* 


'  Claus.  6  Edw.  IV.  m.  18. 

»  Claus.  12  Edw.  IV.  m.  28. 

'  CUus.  22  or  23  Edw.  IV.  m.  28. 

*  Original  warrant,   dated    March    1,  in   tlie  library  of  tlie 


'  Pat.  14  Eliz.  pt.  12.  m.  43.    Bymer,  Fccdera,  vol.  xvi.  p.  786. 

'  Pat.  1  Cli.  I.  pt.  4.  m.  2  dors.  Rymer,  Fixdera,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  6. 

•  Fennant's  London,  p.  132.  I  liare  not  discovered  the  pre- 
cise time  when  this  mint  was  established  ;   but  No.  7  in  the  ninth 


Society  of  Antiquaries.  pl^^^  ^^  ^H^.^!.  ^^-^^^   ^^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  j  .^^^  j^  marked  with  the 

'  Pat.    14  Eliz.   .\pril  18,  pt.  12.  m.  43.      Rymer,  Fwdera,       '       letter  b,  to  shew,  according  to  Leake,  p.  220,  that  it  was  struck 

vol.  xvi.  p.  705.  \      here  by  Sir  Martin  Bowes. 
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The  Lord  Rich,  lord  chancellor,  in  his  speech  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  at  Ely  House,  accused 
the  protector  Lord  Seymour  (amongst  other  things)  of  having  erected  a  mint  at  Duresme  Place  for  his  own 
advantage.' 

This  charge,  however,  appears  to  have  been  groundless,  for  it  is  not  enumerated  in  the  articles  which 
were  exhibited  against  him;  nor  has  it  any  place  in  Sharrington's  confession,  who  states  the  improper 
coinage  to  have  been  carried  on  in  the  mint  at  Bristol,  a  much  more  convenient  situation  for  such  practices 
than  a  mint  in  the  metropolis. 

NORFOLK. 

CASTLE    KISING. 

To  this  place  probably  belongs  a  penny  of  Stephen,  which  reads  risinges. 

HEDINGHAM. 

A  penny  of  Stephen  reads  heden,  which,  I  presume,  was  struck  at  one  of  the  Hedinghams,  of  which 
there  are  two  in  Essex,  and  one  in  this  county.  I  have,  by  conjecture,  placed  the  mint  here,  as  the  Essex 
Hedinghams  are  sometimes  written  in  Domesday  Book  with  an  n  instead  of  the  d.  It  appears,  from  the 
histories  of  Essex  and  Norfolk,  that  the  Hedingham  of  either  county  was  of  nearly  equal  note  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  early  Anglo-Norman  periods.  If  Morant  be  correct,  that  the  deanery  and  hundred  sometimes 
took  the  name  of  Hengham  from  the  town  in  Essex,  it  should  seem  that  Henningham,  which  he  calls  the 
vulgar  pronunciation,  is  in  fact  the  proper  designation  of  that  place. 

Another  penny  of  the  same  monarch  has  hedva  on  the  reverse,  which  I  am  unable  to  appropriate,  if  it 
were  not  of  this  mint. 

LYNN. 

This  does  not  occur  as  a  place  of  mintage  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  (unless  a  penny  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  with  ly  was  struck  here),  nor  is  it  noticed  in  Domesday  Book.  There  is,  however,  a  coin  of 
William  I.  or  11.  which,  according  to  Snelling,  reads  lyndk,  and  may  possibly  belong  to  this  mint,  if  London 
be  not  intended. 

The  first  record  relating  to  the  mint  here  is  to  be  found  in  the  ninth  year  of  king  John,  1208,  when  the 
moneyers  of  this  and  various  other  places  were  commanded  to  attend  the  king's  commands  at  Westminster." 

Coins  of  Henry  HL  are  known  with  the  name  of  this  town. 

It  appears,  from  "  Blomefield's  History  of  Norfolk,"  that  there  was  a  mint  here  in  the  35th  of  Edward  I. 
1307,  when  a  writ  was  directed  to  the  wardens  of  it,  ordering  them  to  seize  upon  all  prohibited  money, 
and  to  put  the  statute  against  it  in  execution.  There  was  also  a  compotus  of  the  chamberlain  of  Lynn,  at 
that  time,  wherein  6d.  stands  charged,  as  given  out  of  courtesy  to  a  messenger  of  the  king,  bringing  a  writ 
to  the  keeper  of  the  mint. 

Some  persons  have  fancied  that  the  mints  were  not  in  Lynn,  but  at  Mintling,  a  little  hamlet  at  that 
time  near  Lynn,  which  took,  as  they  conceive,  its  name  from  them ;  whereas  the  name  was  taken  from  its 
site.3  Mints  were  not  permitted  to  be  in  such  private  villages,  or  hamlets,  but  in  cities,  or  in  burgh  towns, 
and  in  fortified  secure  places  thereof.* 

The  author  of  the  history  referred  to  above,  thinks  it  probable  that  this  mint  became  useless  about  the 
18th  of  Edward  III.,  1344,  when  that  king  reduced  all  coinage  to  the  standard  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  enjoined  all  other  mints  to  take  their  coining  tools,  or  stamps,  from  the  Tower,  allowing  them  but  one 
pound  and  five  shillings  in  the  coinage  of  a  hundred  pounds ;  so  that  other  mints  grew  weary,  and  left  it  oif.-"^ 


*  Dugdale's  Baronage^  \o\.  ii.  p.  363. 

'  See  the  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Carlisle  mint. 

'  He  says  that  it  is  called  Meltinga  in  Domesday  Book,  from 
Mel,  a  river,  and  Ing,  a  meadow.  [History  of  Xorfolk,  vol.  iv. 
p.  o35.] 

*  History  of  Xorfolk,  vol.  iv.  p.  382. 

'  Id.  ibid.  I  know  not  his  authority  for  this  piece  of  history, 
as  he  has  not  referred  to  any;    but,  in  conformity  with  this  idea, 


he  considers  the  words  cuiieos  vestros,  in  the  patent  of  the  ninth  of 
John,  to  mean  that  those  dies  did  not  belong  to  the  king.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  notliing  more  was  intended  by  those  words 
than  tke  dies  in  your  custody.  If  he  liad  looked  a  little  further 
into  the  writ,  he  would  have  found  civittUe  vestra,  which,  according 
to  his  mode  of  interpretation,  would  prove  that  the  city  belonged 
to  the  officers  of  the  mint. 
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MINT    OF    THE    BISHOP   OF    NORWICH,    AT    LYNN. 

The  historian  of  Norfolk  has  also  discovered  that  the  bishop  of  Norwich  had  a  mint  in  this  place ;  but 
this  discovery  is  likewise  founded  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  writ  of  the  ninth  of  king  John,  wherein 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  such  on  opinion.' 

NORWICH.       THE    KING's    MINT. 

In  the  history  of  Norfolk  this  mint  is  dated  from  about  the  year  872,  on  account  of  a  coin  of  Aelfred, 
on  which  is  a  monogram,  which  Blomefield  reads  northwic."  But  this  is  evidently  a  mistake,  the  monogram 
being  intended  for  London.^  It  is  therefore  probable  that  this  mint  was  first  established  by  that  law  of 
Aethelstan  which  regulated  the  number  and  situation  of  his  mints,  about  the  year  928;^  at  least  his  coins  are 
the  earliest  which  can  with  certainty  be  appropriated. 

Eadmund  also  struck  money  here ;  as  did 

Eadred,  Eadgar,  ^thelred  II.  and  Harold  I. 

Eadwig,  Eadweard  the  Martyr,  Cnut, 

Harthacnut  has  a  penny  with  n  only  for  the  place  of  mintage,  which  possibly  may  mean  this  city. 

Edward  the  Confessor  and  Harold  II.  coined  here. 

In  Domesday  Book  the  king's  mint  does  not  occur;  but  coins  are  known  of  William  I.  and  II.,  of 
Henry  I.  and  Stephen. 

In  the  5th  year  of  Henry  II.,  1158,  the  moneyers  paid  to  the  king  33/.  6a'.  8d.^  His  coins  are  known 
to  exist. 

In  his  14th  year,  1167,  when  the  burgesses  of  Norwich  paid  two  hundred  pounds  towards  the  aid  for 
marrying  the  king's  daughter,  the  moneyers  in  this  city  paid  ten  marks.'' 

When  Richard  I.,  in  his  sixth  year,  1194,  in  consideration  of  two  hundred  marks,  granted  a  charter  to 
the  citizens,  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  he  gave  to  them  the  privilege  that  they  should  not  be  forced  to 
answer  to  any  plea  without  their  city,  unless  to  pleas  concerning  foreign  tenures,  the  moneyers  and  the  king's 
own  otBcers  were  excepted.' 

In  his  ninth  year,  1197,  the  citizens  paid  six  pounds  in  default  of  six  moneyers.^ 

King  John,  in  the  year  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  1199,  confirmed  the  charter  which  Richard  I. 
granted  in  his  sixth  year,  nearly  in  the  same  words.9 

"  In  1203,  the  citizens  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged  several  essayers  or  triers  of  the  money,  that  were 
arrested  in  this  city,  under  pretence  of  their  charter;  but  it  appearing  that  all  persons  belonging  to  the  mint 
were  exempted  out  of  their  jurisdiction  by  the  very  words  of  their  charter,  in  1205  the  king  seized  all  their 
liberties  for  this  offence  by  the  hand  of  the  sheriff  of  Norfolk."'" 

By  a  writ  which  bore  date  in  the  ninth  year  of  John,  1208,  the  moneyers,  etc.  of  this  mint  were 
commanded  to  attend  at  Westminster,  there  to  receive  the  king's  orders." 

Henry  III.,  in  1228,  confirmed  the  above-mentioned  charters  granted  by  John  and  Richard  I.'- 

In  1255,  the  king  granted  his  third  charter  to  this  city;  by  which  the  citizens  were  not  to  be  forced  to 


'  History  of  Norfolk,  vol.  iv.  p.  582.  This  volume  was  written 
by  Parkins. 

'  Id.  vol.  ii.  p.  4.     By  BlomeBeld. 

^  See  Anglo-Stuon  Cohis,  plate  xv.  Nos.  6 — 9. 

*  Leges  Anglo-Saxon,  p.  69. 

^  History  of  Norfolk,  vol.i.  p.  459. 

«  Mag.  Rot.  14  Hen.  II.  Rot.  2  b.  Norfolch  and  SufF.  Madox, 
Hist,  of  Exch.  vol.  i.  p.  590. 

'  History  of  Norfolk,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.  The  persons  excepted 
were  to  answer  to  the  king,  and  not  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city.     Blomefield's  note  (b)  p.  27. 

»  Mag.  Rot.  9  Rd.  I.  Rot.  16  a.  tit.  Norfolch  and  Sudfolch. 
Madox,  Finna  Burgi,  p.  121. 

'  Brady  on  Burghs,  Appendix,  p.  48. 


'"  History  of  Norfolk,  vol.  ii.  p.  29.  "  These  essayers  were 
persons  deputed  by  the  king  to  survey  the  mints,  and  to  see  that 
the  money  was  not  too  much  debased ;  and  instead  of  performing 
their  duty,  many  of  them  took  bribes  of  the  mint-masters,  and  so 
the  current  coin  was  made  of  scarce  any  value."  Blomefield's 
note. 

The  whole  of  the  above  extract  from  Blomefield  is,  I  believe, 
founded  on  mistake.  The  persons  then  executed  are  called  in  the 
writ  Probatores  [Approvers  or  Accusers,  Cowel] ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  either  they,  or  the  transactions  they  were 
concerned  in,  had  any  relation  to  the  mint ;  at  least  it  does  not 
appear  in  that  record.  The  essayers,  as  surveyors  of  the  mint,  I 
presume,  never  existed  but  in  the  imagination  of  Blomefield. 

"   See  this  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Carlisle  mint. 

'"  History  of  Norfolk,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
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plead  out  of  their  city,  for  any  offences  committed  therein,  as  in  the  charters  before  recited ;  but  in  that 
charter  the  moneyers  were  not  excepted,  as  they  had  been  in  all  the  preceding  ones.' 

Coins  of  Henry  III.  are  still  remaining. 

Edward  I.,  in  1284,  at  Easter,  seized  the  liberties  of  this  city;  but  at  St.  Peter's  day  the  citizens  had 
them  restored,  upon  their  accounting  with  the  king  in  his  exchequer.  On  tliat  occasion  they  were  allowed 
si.x  pounds  for  the  deficiency  of  four  moneyers;  and  in  the  next  year,  1283,  they  obtained  a  charter,  in 
which  all  former  charters  were  recited  and  confirmed,  but  no  new  liberties  granted." 

By  a  charter  of  the  same  king,  in  1304,  the  citizens  had  their  former  privilege  of  not  being  forced  to 
plead  out  of  their  city,  unless  in  matters  particularly  concerning  the  king  or  his  heirs.' 

This  last  clause,  I  presume,  brought  the  moneyers  again  under  the  king's  jurisdiction,  out  of  which  they 
appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the  charter  of  1235. 

In  1.312,  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  II.,  information  was  given  to  the  king,  that  several  persons  as  they 
were  building  the  city  walls  found  large  sums  of  money  in  the  ditches,  and  in  digging  the  trenches  for  the 
foundations,  all  which  were  of  the  coin  of  Henry  I.;  upon  which  the  several  persons  were  attached,  and 
delivered  up  the  money  to  the  assay-master  of  the  mint  here ;  and  an  assay  thereof  being  made,  it  was  found, 
that  one  pound  of  silver  of  that  money  was  more  in  value  by  three  pence,  or  three  pennyweights,  than  a 
pound  of  the  then  current  coin.* 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  which  these  records  furnish  of  the  existence  of  this  mint  subsequent  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  yet  no  coins  have  as  yet  been  discovered  from  the  termination  of  that  reign  until 
Edward  IV.  struck  groats  and  half-groats,  which  bear  on  the  reverse  the  name  of  this  city.  They  are 
distinguished  on  the  obverse  by  the  letter  n  upon  the  king's  breast.* 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1578,  John  de  Loy,  a  Frenchman,  and  five  English  gentlemen,  were  conveyed 
from  the  Tower  of  London  towards  Norwich,  there  to  be  arraigned  and  executed  for  coining  of  money 
counterfeit." 

In  the  year  1617,  farthing  tokens  of  copper  were  received  by  tiie  mayor,  from  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  to 
put  forth  and  disperse  in  the  city,  paying  nineteen  shillings  for  every  twenty  shillings  put  off.  And,  three 
years  afterward,  1620,  Thomas  Garnet,  one  of  the  patentees  for  the  tokens,  offered  to  give  any  ofiBcer  the 
mayor  would  appoint,  either  61.  13s.  4d.  for  his  pains  for  one  year,  or  twelve  pence  in  the  pound." 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1669,  king  Charles  II.  granted  a  pardon  to  this  city  for  all  transgressions 
in  general,  and  in  particular  for  their  coining  halfpence  and  farthings,  by  which  they  had  forfei'ted  their 
charter,  all  coinage  being  determined  to  belong  to  the  king's  prerogative ;  upon  which  all  of  them  were 
called  in.8 

In  1697  the  coin  was  new  regulated,  the  old  money  being  taken  in,  and  new  coined ;  for  which  there 
were  mints  erected  in  divers  places;  among  others  one  in  this  city,  which  began  to  work  in  September,  and 
in  that  and  the  next  year  coined  259,371/.  The  coin  and  plate  brought  in  here  to  be  coined  was  17,709 
ounces.9     According  to  Folkes,  the  quantity  coined  at  this  mint  was  83,040  lbs.'" 

THE    bishop's    mint    AT    NORWICH. 

It  appears,  from  Domesday  Book,  that,  in  the  reign  of  William  I.,  the  bishop  had  the  privilege  of  one 
moneyer  in  that  city,  if  he  thought  fit."     It  is  not,  however,  known  that  he  ever  exercised  it. 

THETFORD. 

The  commencement  of  this  mint  is  not  known :  but  the  earliest  coin  extant,  which  can  be  appropriated 
to  it,  is  of  the  reign  of  Eadgar. 


'   History  of  Norfolk,  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 
»  Id.  ibid.  p.  46. 
«  Id.  ibid.  p.  50. 
*  Id.  ibid.^. 56. 


'  History  of  Norfolk,  vol.  ii.  p.  257 . 

»  Id.  ibid.  p.  -290. 

»  Id.  ibid.  p.  300. 

'"  Table  of  English  Silver   Coins,   p.  r24.      This  money  was 


'^  See  Silver  Coins,  plate  v.  No.  7,  and  Supplement,  plate  iii.  marked  with  n  under  the  king's  bust.      See   Silver   Coins,   plate 

No.  15.  xxxvi.  Nos.  12,  17,  and  "iS. 

o  History  of  Norfolk,  vol.  ii.  p.  '248.  I  "  Domesday  Book,  vol.  ii.  folio  1 17  b. 
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Eadweard  the  Martyr  also  coined  here ;  as  did 

-.Ethelred  II.         Cnut,         Harold  I.         Edward  the  Confessor,         and  Harold  II. 

In  the  reign  of  William  I.,  Turstan  or  Thurstan,  of  Thetford,  and  Ralf  his  son,  were  mint-masters  here.' 
And  in  Domesday  Book  it  is  stated  that  this  town  paid  to  the  king  forty  pounds  for  the  mint.- 

1158.  Coins  are  known  of  William  I.  and  II.,  of  Henry  I.,  Stephen,  and  Henry  II.  In  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  the  moneyers  of  this  place  paid  five  marks  to  the  king.  And  in  his  14th 
year,  1167,  when  the  burgesses  paid  forty  marks  to  the  king,  towards  the  aid  to  marry  his  daughter  Maud 
to  Henry  Duke  of  Saxony,  then  William,  son  of  Derewald,  and  William  of  Wicklewood,  minters  of  Tedford, 
paid  five  marks  and  a  half.^ 

In  the  third  year  of  John,  r201,  there  were  four  moneyers  here,  as  appears  by  the  pipe  roll.^ 

From  this  time  nothing  further  occurs;  but  as  coins  with  the  name  of  this  place  are  known  to  have 
been  struck  by  Henry  II.,  it  is  evident  that  the  privilege  of  coining  was  not  taken  away  from  this  town  at 
the  general  resumption  in  his  first  year.  How  long  after  that  period  it  continued  to  be  exercised  I  have 
not  discovered. 

YARMOUTH.       EXCHANGE. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  mint  was  fixed  here ;  but  in  the  year  1299,  the  28th  of  Edward  I.,  a  table  of 
exchange  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  this  place,  and  John  Ballard,  John  Galeys,  and  their  companions, 
merchants  of  Lucca,  were  to  act  according  to  the  indenture  made  between  the  king  and  them.  At  the  same 
time  Henry  Rose  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the  exchange.^ 

1335.  In  furtherance  of  the  statute  of  money,  which  was  made  at  York,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward 
III.,  a  table  of  exchange  was  established  here,  and  at  other  places.^ 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

In  the  History  of  Northamptonshire  it  is  conjectured  that  a  coin,  bearing  on  the  obverse,  jethelred 
REX  ANGLOR.,  and  on  the  reverse  folceard  mo  north.,  was  struck  in  this  mint,  in  the  reign  of  ^Ethelred, 
who  succeeded  Wulfor,  his  brother,  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  about  the  year  676."  But  this  conjecture  is 
made  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  authority  of  Camden,  who  is  quoted  as  saying  that  Northampton  lay 
dead  and  neglected  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy ;  and  also  in  contradiction  to  the  author  himself,  who,  in 
the  same  page,  has  said  that  the  Saxons  called  both  this  place  and  Southampton  simply  Hamtune;  and  that 
the  present  name  occurs  soon  after  the  Conquest. 

The  coin  itself  also  declares,  upon  the  face  of  it,  that  it  was  struck  by  one  of  the  sole  monarchs  of 
England,  and  is  indeed  a  penny  of  ^-Ethelred  II.,  probably  coined  at  Norwich. 

This  mint  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  where  the  name  is  written  Northamtone  f  but  a  penny 
of  William  I.  reads  nort,  which  may  be  either  this  place  or  Norwich. 

A  coin  of  Henry  I.  has  norha,  and  was,  I  presume,  coined  in  this  mint,  with  which  these  letters  agree 
better  than  with  any  other  name. 

There  is  a  penny  of  Henry  II.  which  reads  nor  only,  and  it  is  therefore  doubtful  whether  it  should  be 
ascribed  to  this  town  or  to  Norwich ;  but  there  are  other  coins  of  his,  which  are  sufficiently  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Norwich  mint     They  bear  on  the  reverse  Noha,  noram,  or  norha. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  1199,  Geoffrey  Fitz-Walter  accounted  for  forty  shillings 

'  Hatory  of  Norfolk,  vol.  i.  p.  459.    For  miut-masters,  I  pre-       i       4  lib',"  imply  that  the  town  was  fined  because  there  were  not  four 
sume,  should  be  read  moneyers.  I       moneyers  there  ? 


'  Domesday  Book,  vol.  ii.  folio  1 18  b. 

'  HUtory  of  Xorfolk,  vol.  i.  p.  469.  Mag.  Rot.  14  Hen.  II. 
Rot.  2  b.    Norfolch.  and  Sutf.     iiadox.  Hist.  JEich.  vol.  i.  p.  589. 

'  Id,  ibid.  But  do  not  the  words  which  are  quoted  by  Blome- 
field,    "  £t  in  defalcatione  quatuor    ^Monetariorum    de  TeSbrd, 


5  Pat.  •>?  Edw.  I.  m.  -24. 

6  CI.  9  Edw.  III.  m.  8  d.     Rynier,  Fcedera,  vol.  i.  p.  66S. 
See  Annals  of  Coinage  under  this  year. 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  421,  note  [g], 
=  VoL  i,  folio  219. 
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to  the  exchequer  to  be  discharged  from  the  inspection  of  the  coinage  here,  and  that  the  stamp  in  his  custody 
might  be  broke. ^ 

1205.  Peter  de  Stokes  paid  sixty  marks  for  the  liberty  of  working  four  stamps  for  the  space  of  a  year, 
in  the  seventh  of  king  John.- 

1208.  In  the  ninth  year  of  the  same  king,  the  moneyers,  etc.  of  this  mint,  together  with  those  of 
divers  others,  were  ordered,  by  writ,  to  attend  the  king  at  \\'estminster,  there  to  receive  his  commands.^ 

1229.  And  in  the  14th  year  of  Henry  HI.  the  townsmen  accounted  for  sixty  shillings  out  of  the 
profits  of  coinage,  and  for  thirty-six  pounds,  arising  from  the  said  profits,  which  had  been  unpaid  for  some 
years  past.* 

The  money  of  this  king  is  the  first  that  can  with  absolute  certainty  be  appropriated  to  the  mint  here, 
as  the  coins  of  Norwich,  the  only  occasions  of  doubt,  are  invariably  distinguished  by  the  insertion  of  the 
letter  w. 

There  are  no  records  to  prove  that  this  mint  was  worked  by  any  of  the  succeeding  monarchs;  nor  has 
any  money  struck  by  them  ever  been  discovered. 

STAMFORD.* 

972.  When  king  Eadgar  restored  the  monastery  of  Medehamstede,  to  which  the  name  of  Burgh  was 
then  given,  he  bestowed  upon  it  the  perpetual  privilege  of  having  one  raoneyer  in  Stamford." 

Peck  supposes  that  this  mint  was  only  a  confirmation  of  that  coinage  before  granted  by  king  iEthelstan;? 
and  Butcher,  in  his  Survey  of  Stamford,  says,  John  Stow  in  his  Chronicle  reports,  that  in  the  time  of  king 
Athelstone,  before  the  Conquest,  there  was  a  mint  for  the  coyning  of  money  in  Stamford  Baron.^  But  Stow 
says  nothing  about  Stamford ;  he  only  gives  ^^thelstan's  law,  by  which  divers  mints  were  established,  and 
in  which  Stamford  does  not  occur.  Peck  remarks  this,  but  yet  seems  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  a 
mint  here,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  .lEthelstan's  time. 9 

Eadgar's  grant  was  confirmed  by  Eadweard  the  Martyr,  ^thelred  II.,  and  Cnut.^" 
About  1017,  Thurcyl,  or,  as  Hugo  Candidus  calls  him,"  Turkil  Hoche,'^  gave  the  church  of  Burg  a 
mint  in  Stamford,  and  the  land  there  on  that  side  the  water,''  that  is,  in  Northamptonshire,  on  that  side  of 
the  Welland  where  the  church  of  Burg  stands.  But  king  Wulfere  gave  those  lands  to  the  church  of  Burg, 
then  called  Medeshamstede.  Turkil  Hoche,  therefore,  only  confirmed  what  lands  were  before  given  by 
that  prince.  In  the  same  manner,  his  grant  of  a  mint  was  no  more  than  a  confirmation  of  what  king 
Athelstan  granted  in  924,  and  king  Edgar  confirmed  in  972  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  that  church.  How- 
ever, this  passage  confirms,  that  the  abbot  of  Burg's  mint  here  was  kept  ex  ista  parte  aquae,  on  that  part  of 
Stamford  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  water,  and  is  yet  within  the  particular  jurisdiction  or  fee  of  the 
soke  of  Burg." 

Edward  the  Confessor  also  confirmed  that  grant  which  was  made  by  Eadgar  to  this  church.'* 
Notwithstanding  the  conjectures  above  stated,  of  the  existence  of  a  mint  here  in  the  reign  of  .Ethelstan, 


'  History  of  Northamptmuhire,  vol.  i.  p.  423.  The  author 
says,  "  this  is  the  first  mention,  in  any  record  we  have  seen,  of  a 
mint  at  Northampton,  though  there  are  sufficient  reasons  to  believe 
there  was  one  in  earlier  times." 

-  Rot.  Pip.  7  John.     HUlortf  of  Northamptonshire,  ubi  supra. 

^  See  this  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Carlisle  mint.  No 
doubt  can  exist  that  Northampton  is  intended  by  Norht  in  this 
writ,  because  Norwich  likewise  occurs  in  it. 

*  Rot.  Pip.  14  Hen.  III.  History  of  Northamptonshire,  \o].i. 
p.  423. 

^  This  town  is  placed  here  because  it  seems  that  the  mint  was 
in  this  county. 

*  Guttton's  Peterborough,  p.  137.  The  reason  for  the  moneyer 
being  so  placed  was  probably  on  account  of  Peterborough  then 
being  an  obscure  place,  and  Stamford  a  sort  of  capital  or  head 
town  over  all  the  lesser  places  which  lay  about  it,     [Peck's  Stam- 


ford, p.  20,  etc.]  The  abbot  of  Medehamstede  was  lord  of  Stam- 
ford beyond  the  bridge.     [Id.  p.  18.  j 

'  History  of  Stanford,  p.  24. 

°  Survey  of  Stamford,  p.  13,  quoting  Stow's  Chronicle,  p.  131. 

^  History  of  Stanford,  p.  17. 

'°  Dugdale  Hon.  Anglic,  vol.  i.  p.  68,  and  H.  Candid.  Ccenobii 
Burg.  Hist.  p.  2o. 

"   H   Candid.  Ccenobii  Burg.  Hist.  p.  25. 

'-  Cnut  gave  to  him  the  country  of  the  East  Angles,  to  which 
Stamford  was  then  added,  having  been  before  that  time  reckoned 
a  part  of  Mercia.  In  1021,  the  Saxon  Chronicle  says  that  Cnut 
outlawed  Earl  Thurkil.     [Peck's  Stamford,  p.  35.] 

'3  H.  Candid.  Ccenobii  Burg.  Hist.  p.  44. 

"  Peck's  Stamford,  p.  35. 

'^  H.  Candid.  Canobii  Burg.  Hist.  p.  25.  Monasticon  Anglic. 
vol.  i.  p.  68. 
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I  suspect  that  it  was  first  established  by  Eadgar,  not  only  on  account  of  the  words  of  his  grant,  but  also 
because  no  coins  of  an  earlier  date  than  his  reign  have  hitherto  been  discovered,  althougli  the  money  of 
^Ethelstan  is  by  no  means  rare. 

But,  however  that  may  be,  coins  still  exist  of 

Eadgar,  ^Ethelred  II. ^  Harold  I.  and  Harold  II. 

Eadweard  the  Martyr,  Cnut,  Edward  the  Confessor, 

After  the  Norman  Conquest,  coins  of  this  mint  are  known  of  William  I.-  and  II.,  Henry  I.,  and 
Stephen. 

A  bull  of  pope  Eugenius  III.,  dated  1146,  confirms,  amongst  other  things,  the  grant  to  this  church  of 
Burch,  in  Northamptonshire,  anciently  called  Medeshamstede,  cum  cuneo  monete ;  and  also  lands,  etc.  in 
Stamford,  cum  cuneo  monete  likewise.^ 

Henry  II.  is  the  last  monarch  whose  coins  are  known  to  have  been  struck  in  this  mint. 

WELLINGBOROUGH. 

In  Mr.  Tyssen's  sale  catalogue,*  a  penny  of  Henry  I.  is  said  to  have  been  struck  here.  But  this 
place  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  that  time  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  favoured  with  the  privilege  of 
a  mint ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  coin  was  struck  at  Wallingford,  which  was  sometimes  called  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons  Wealingaford. 

Wellingborough  is  in  Domesday  Book  written  Wedlingebarie,  Wendleberie,  and  Wendlesberie ;  and 
in  old  records,  usually  Wendlyngburg.^ 

NORTHUMBERLAND, 
(See  Cumberland). 

BERWICK. 

In  the  year  1296,  this  place  was  taken  from  the  Scots  by  king  Edward  I.,  who  at  some  period,  not 
now  to  be  ascertained,''  placed  a  mint  here,  and  struck  money,  specimens  of  which  still  remain.  They  have 
a  boar's  head  in  one  quarter  of  the  reverse.  Snelling  has  engraven  a  halfpenny  of  this  mint,  which  reads 
EDW  R.  angl  DNS  HYB  ou  the  obvcrsc,  and  villa  bervici  on  the  reverse.' 

Edward  II.  also  coined  here.  A  penny  of  his  has  on  the  obverse  edwa,  etc.  etc.,  and  on  the  reverse, 
which  has  the  pellets  in  every  quarter,  villa  berevici.  Thus  it  is  represented  in  the  plates  published  by 
Withy  and  Ryall;^  but  in  those  which  were  added  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to  their  edition  of  Folkes's 
Tables  the  name  of  the  king  is  given  edwar,  but  in  every  other  respect  it  resembles  that  above-mentioned.s 

In  the  same  plate  of  the  Antiquaries'  edition  is  also  engraven  a  halfpenny  witli  edwar  on  the  obverse, 
and  villa  bervici  on  the  reverse,  with  a  boar's  head  in  one  quarter,  exactly  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
described  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I."" 

Mr.  Bartlet  engraved  a  halfpenny  of  Edward  III.  in  the  first  of  a  set  of  plates  which  he  intended  as 
a  second  part  to  the  Antiquaries'  supplemental  engravings."  It  reads,  on  the  obverse,  edwardvs  d  g  r. 
The  reverse  has  the  boar's  head  in  two  of  the  quarters  of  the  cross,  instead  of  one,  as  on  the  coins  of  Edward 
I.  and  II.,  with  this  legend,  villa  bervici. 


'  5Ir.  North  thinks  that  .-Ethelred's  money  with  stank  was 
struck  by  the  abbot.  [MS.  once  belonging  to  ray  lamented  friend 
Richard  Gough,  esq.,  but  by  his  kindness  now  in  my  possession.] 
But  this  can  hardly  be  ascertained  until  we  have  evidence  to  shew 
that  the  king  bad  not  a  mint  in  Stamford. 

'  A  penny  of  William  I.  has  evr,  intended,  I  presume,  for 
BVRGH,  and  struck  in  this  mint  by  the  abbot.* 

^  H.  Candid.  Ccenobii  Burg,  ffiit.  p.  79. 

*  Page  72,  No.  1019*. 


*  Among  the  hoard  discovered  at  Beaworth  were  several 
with  BVRD  and  bvrdi.  Those  of  the  mint  at  Stamford  read  sti. 
STAN,  etc.— [Ed.]  account  of  the  coins  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  plate  six 


*  History  of  NortkamptontJtire,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

'*  Edward  I.  held  a  parliament  at  Berwick,  for  many  days,  in 
1'206  [JJearne*s  Hemin^ford,  p.  100]  ;  and  was  again  in  that  place 
in  1299.     lid.  p.  170.] 

'    View  of  the  Silver  Coins,  etc.,  plate  ii.  No.  4. 

*  Twelve  Plates  of  English  Silver  Coins,  plate  vi.  No.  19. 
'  See  supplemental  plate  i.  No.  31. 

'»  No.  m. 

"  This  plate  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  Dr.  Combe  have 
permitted  me  to  add  to  this  work.  See  Supplement,  part  ii. 
plate  i.  The  halfpenny  above-mentioned  is  No.  21.  An  imper- 
fect specimen  of  this  coin  was  first  given  by  Air.  Wise    in    his 
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CORBRIDGE. 

The  Ulpian,  which  was  a  Syrian  legion,  was  stationed  here,  and  struck  a  coin  after  their  own  countrj' 
manner,  in  honour  of  Carausius.' 

This,  whicli  is  borrowed  from  Dr.  Stukeley,  is  all  the  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather 
relating  to  a  mint  that,  in  all  probability,  never  had  an  existence. 

NEWCASTLE. 

From  the  year  826,  when  Northumberland  ceased  to  be  a  distinct  and  separate  kingdom,  until  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  this  town  was  known  by  the  name  of  Monk-Chester ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  at  that  time  of  little  importance,  as  no  mention  occurs  of  it  in  history  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  after  that  period,  as  the  scene  of  any  remarkable  transaction.  It  belonged  at  that  time  to  the  earls  of 
Northumberland;  but  no  coins  minted  by  them  have  ever  been  discovered.- 

The  earliest  coin  now  extant  of  this  mint  is  a  penny  of  Henry  I.,  which  has  on  the  reverse  ne  for  the 
place  of  mintage.^ 

Henry  H.  also  coined  here,  and  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  first  establisher  of  thismint.^ 

Their  opinion  is  confirmed  by  an  entry  which  appears  in  that  ancient  record  called  the  Boldon  Book, 
w^here  it  is  said  that  Henry  H.,  on  account  of  the  dies  which  he  first  placed  at  Newcastle,  reduced  the  rent 
paid  by  the  city  of  Durham  from  ten  marks  to  three. ^ 

In  the  reign  of  king  John,  or  near  to  it,  some  rents  were  paid  out  of  property  in  this  place.  In  an 
account  of  the  same  is  the  following  entry:  "  Per  Willielmum  filium  Willielmi  Monetarii."  The  name  of 
Arkenwaldus  Monetarius  also  occurs.'' 

124S  or  1-249.  In  the  33d  year  of  Henry  III.  a  writ  was  directed  to  the  bailiffs,  etc.  of  this  town, 
commanding  them  to  choose  a  certain  number  of  fit  persons  to  be  moneyers,  etc.  in  their  mint,  and  keeper 
of  their  exchange.' 

Coins  of  this  king  still  remain. 

1279.  In  the  28th  year  of  Edward  I.  it  was  ordained  that  there  should  be  two  furnaces  here;»  and  in 
1300  an  order  was  given  for  the  building  of  houses  for  the  workmen,  and  for  sending  beyond  the  seas  for 
workmen. 9 

Coins  of  this  monarch  are  still  extant;  as  are  those  also  of  his  son  Edward  II.,  after  whose  reign  this 
mint  was  no  longer  worked. 

NEWCASTLE    EXCHANGE. 

It  appears  above  that  there  was  an  exchange  here  in  the  33d  of  Henry  III. 

1279.  In  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  1.  the  king  committed  to  John  le  Flemeng,  burgess  of  this  town, 
the  custody  of  his  exchange  here,  with  its  appurtenances,  during  pleasure. i'^' 

1299.  And  in  his  28th  year  he  appointed  Taldus  Isaniam,  and  Coppus  Cotenne,  and  their  fellows, 
merchants  of  the  company  of  Friscobalds  of  Florence,  keepers  of  this  exchange;"  after  which  time  I  have 
not  met  with  any  notice  respecting  it. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

NEWARK. 

In  the  late  Mr,  Southgate's  collection  there  was  a  penny  of  Henry  I.  which  read  ne,  and  which,  as  is 
stated  above,  was  communicated  by  him  to  Mr.  Brand,  as  a  coin  of  the  Newcastle  mint;  but  as  this  appro- 


'  Medaliick  History  of  Carausius,  part  i.  p.  248. 

'  Srand's  History  cf  Newcastle,  vol.  ii.  p.  384. 

^  This  coin  is  placed  here  upon  the  authority  of  the  late 
Mr.  Southgate,  who  communicated  it  to  Mr.  Brand;  but,  for  the 
reason  after  mentioned,  I  believe  that  Henry  II.  first  established 
the  mint  here,  and  that  this  coin  wast  struck  at  Newark.  See 
that  mint. 

*  BraruTs  Newcastle,  vol.  ii.  p.  385. 

'  The  Boldon  Book  was  compiled  in  1183,  and  contains  an 


account  of  the  rents,  etc.  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  [Gutch's 
Collectanea  Curiosa,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.]  Henry  II.  has  coins  with  ne, 
and  others  also  with  nivca. 

^  Brand's  Newcastle,  vol.  ii.  p.  385. 

'  See  the  writ  at  length  in  tlie  account  of  Wallingford  mint. 

'  Lib.  Rub.  Sraccarii,  folio  259. 

5  Claus.  28  Edw.  I.  m.  9. 

'"  Abbreviatio  Rot.  Orig.  Scaccarii. 

"  Id.     See  the  exchanges  of  Exeter  and  Kingston-upon-Hull. 
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priation  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Boldon  Book  of  Durham  (compiled  in  the  year  1183),  which 
declares  that  Henry  II.  first  established  dies  at  Newcastle,  I  consider  the  coin  in  question  as  the  produce  of 
this  mint;  and  also  one  of  Henry  II.,  with  the  same  letters  on  the  reverse,  as  coins  of  that  monarch  occur 
with  NivcA,  for  Newcastle. ' 

Alexander,  who  was  bishop  of  Lincoln  from  1123,  the  twenty-third  year  of  Henry  I.,  to  1147,  the 
twelfth  year  of  Stephen,  had  a  charter  for  coining  money  here."  It  is  probable  that  this  charter  was  granted 
by  the  former  of  these  kings,  for  Stephen  confirmed  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Robert  de  Caysneto,'  one  die 
for  making  money  in  his  castle  here.*  This  grant  was  pleaded  by  the  bishop^  in  the  third  year  of 
Edward  HI.,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  shew  by  what  right  he  claimed  the  privilege  of  coining.  It 
seems  that  his  plea  was  overruled,  upon  the  ground  that  Stephen  was  not  the  lawful  king,  but  an  intruder 
into  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  had  no  power  therein  beyond  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  The  original 
grant  itself  stood  uiiimpeached." 

The  troubles  during  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  produced  a  species  of  coins  before 
unknown  in  these  kingdoms,  and  which,  from  their  being  struck  in  places  which  were  in  a  state  of  siege, 
are  commonly  called  siege-pieces.  Of  this  sort  there  were  coined  here  sixpences,  ninepences,  shillings,  and 
half-crowns,  all  marked  with  Roman  numerals,  to  shew  the  number  of  pennies  for  which  they  were  to  be 
current.  They  were  all  of  the  same  lozenge-like  form,  and  of  the  same  type,  viz.  on  the  obverse  a  crown 
between  the  initials  c.  r.  ;  and  the  value  placed  beneath  it;  and  on  the  reverse  obs.  Newark.  1645  or  1646." 

NOTTINGHAM. 

This  place  (which  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans,  as  low  as  the  reign  of  Stephen,  was  always 
written  with  the  letter  S  prefixed)  it  is  probable  did  not  possess  a  mint  until  the  general  words  in  .l^^thelstan's 
law  authorized  it  to  have  one  in  common  with  many  other  burghs.  At  least,  the  earliest  coins  which  are 
known  to  have  been  struck  here  are  of  his  reign. 

Cnut  also  coined  in  this  mint ;  as  did  likewise  Harold  I. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  this  mint  had  two  moneyers,  who  paid  forty  shillings.^  His 
coins  and  those  of  Harold  II.  still  remain. 

When  Domesday  Book  was  compiled,  this  place  seems  to  have  been  in  a  very  flourishing  state ;  for 
the  payment  to  the  crown,  which  was  no  more  than  eighteen  pounds  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
was  then  increased  to  thirty  pounds ;  and  ten  pounds  more  were  paid  for  the  mint.9 

Specimens  are  known  of  the  coinage  of  William  I.  and  II.,  Henry  I.  and  Stephen. 

1248  or  1249.  In  the  33d  year  of  Henry  III.  a  writ  was  issued  commanding  certain  oflScers  to  be 
chosen  for  this  mint,  as  well  as  for  various  others.^"  After  this  time  not  any  coins,  nor  any  records  relating 
to  it,  are  known. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

OXFORD. 

The  mint  in  this  city  is  of  very  high  antiquity.  It  can  even  boast  of  a  specimen  remaining  unto  this 
day  of  the  money  struck  here  by  iElfred,  the  great  patron  of  the  university.  On  this  coin,  which  is  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  cabinet  in  the  Bodleian  library,  the  name  of  the  city  is  written  orsnaforda.  This 
word  is  singularly  placed  on  the  obverse  with  the  king's  name.  Another  coin,  struck  also  by  JEU'red,  has 
DORO  for  Canterbury,  in  a  similar  position;  and  these  two  are,  as  I  believe,  the  only  instances  in  which 
such  a  circumstance  occurs,  in  the  whole  series  of  coins  which  have  been  struck  in  this  island." 

*  ArchtsoIogiUf  vol.  xviii.  p.  4.  i  *  This  must   have  been  Henry  Burwash,  who  filled  this  see 
»  Gough-s   edition  of  Camden,   vol.    ii.   p.  291,  additions  to       I       ^'""^  ^'^'^  '"  '**0.     [Goduin,  p.  -294.] 

Northumberland.      Mr.  Gough  has  not  stated  his  authority.  '  H^arneS  Pre/ace  to  mUiam  of  Newbury,  p.  45. 

^  See  Silver  Coins,  plate  xxviii.  Nos.  7 — 10.      Xo,  9  is  coun- 
'  Robert  de  Chesney  was  bishop  from  1147,  14  Stephen,  to  .  i    j     -.i        i  •  u    r  .u    i  •      ■ 

'  "^  '  "if  >=  '    "  terniarked  with  a  shield  of  the  king  s  arms. 

1183, 30  Henry  II.     [Godtfm,  p.  286.1  .   „        j       d    /       i   ■   r  i-    .toa  9   tj    -l-j 

'  '  I-  '  i^  J  JJomesday  Book,  vol.  1.  folio  280.  "  Id.  ibid, 

*  Newark  Castle  was  built  by  bishop  .Alexander.      [Camden,       \  '»  See  this  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Wallingford  mint, 
vol.  ii.  p.  284.]                                                                                           !  "  See  Anglo-Saxon  Coins,  pi.  xv.  No.  10,  and  pi.  xvi.  No.  14. 

VOL.  II.  2  E 
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I  have  not  met  with  the  name  of  this  city  on  any  coin  of  ^Ethelstan,  though  Sir  Henry  Spelman  says 
that  he  appointed  two  mints  here ;'  nor  do  I  find  that  any  money  was  coined  in  this  place  again  until  the 
reign  of  Eadgar.  After  his  time  there  are  coins  of  Eadweard  the  Martyr,  of  ^thelred  II.,  of  Cnut,  of 
Harold  I.,  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  of  Harold  II. 

From  Domesday  Book  it  appears  that  the  county  of  Oxford  paid,  for  the  burgh,  twenty  pounds  by 
weight,  and  for  the  mint  the  same  sum  of  pennies  that  were  twenty  to  the  ounce.-  It  is  likewise  stated  in 
the  record,  that  Suetman,  a  moneyer,  had  one  free  house  within  the  city,  which  was  rented  at  forty  pence.  ^ 

Coins  of  William  I.  and  II.  are  known,  and  also  of  Henry  I.,  in  the  17th  year  of  whose  reign,  1116, 
Faratius,  abbot  of  Abendon,  mentions,  among  several  revenues  in  Oxford  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
infirmary  there,  five  shillings  for  the  land  of  Eadwin  the  moneyer.^  Also  in  the  foundation  charter  of 
Oseney  abbey,  by  Robert  Doily,  in  the  30lh  year  of  the  same  king,  1129,  are  granted  lands  held  by  God- 
win and  Brithric,  moneyers.^ 

Stephen  coined  here. 

1160.  Henry  II.  likewise  had  a  mint  in  this  city.  This  appears  from  the  following  entry  in  the 
sheriff's  accounts  of  Oxford,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign:  "  Vicecomes  redd.  Compotum  de  quatuor 
Marcis  de  Burgo  de  Oxenford,  et  de  Monet."''     His  coins  are  known. 

1208.  In  the  ninth  year  of  king  John,  the  moneyers,  etc.  were  ordered  to  attend  at  Westminster, 
there  to  receive  the  king's  commands.^ 

Henry  III.  also  coined  here,  as  appears  from  his  money  still  remaining. 

1421.  Nothing  further  occurs  respecting  this  mint  until  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  V.,  when  the  sheriff 
accounted  for  it;^  as  he  did  also  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  IV.,  1463.^^ 

Charles  I.  having  removed  from  Shrewsbury,  and  having  fought,  on  Sunday  the  23d  of  October  1642, 
the  battle  of  Edgehill,  came,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  to  this  city;  where  the  several  colleges  pre- 
sented him  with  all  that  remained  of  their  plate,  and  with  all  the  money  left  in  their  several  treasuries.'" 


'  Condi,  edit.  1639,  fol.  403,  cap.  6,  from  a  MS.  some  time 
belonging  to  Jorual  abbey.     [PeshaU's  History  of  Oxford ^  p.  330.] 

=  Vol.  i.  folio  134  b. 

3  Id.,  folio  154. 

<  Reg.  Ctsnob.  Abendon,  fol.  161.      [PeshaWs  Oxford,  p.  330.] 

*  Mo7iasLicon  Anglicanum,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

«  In  Offic.  de  Pipe.  \_Tuyne ,S,S'A\ .  PeshaW s  Oxford,  p.  330.] 

'  See  this  writ  at  lengtli  in  the  account  of  Carlisle  mint. 

^  Cart.  jEd.  Cliristi,  101.      \  PeshaWs  Oxford,  p.  330.] 

'  Wood's  A'b^  folio  96.      [Pesliall,  ubi  supra.] 

">  "  The  Earl  of  Carendon  [Historii  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  ii. 
p.  33]  seems  to  represent  the  first  loan  made  to  the  king  to  have 
consisted  chiefly  of  plate,  and  tlie  last  now  made  by  this  univer- 
sity to  have  been  altogether  money.  But  it  is  more  probable, 
from  the  following  extracts  of  papers  .ind  memorandums  still  re- 
maining in  this  university,  that  their  first  benevolence  was  princi- 
pally money ;  and  that  their  plate  was  not,  at  least  the  greatest 
part  of  it,  presented  to  him  '  till  after  his  coming  to  Oxford.' 
Which  is  also  more  agreeable  to  his  immediate  removal  of  the 
mint  thither." 

These  extracts,  etc.  "were  very  kindly  communicated  [to  Dr. 
Folkes]  by  the  reverend  and  learned  Francis  Wise,  B.D.  of 
Trinity  college  in  Oxford,  who  has  further  informed  me  that  there 
is  very  little  more  to  be  found  at  the  university  relating  to  these 
affairs ;  excepting  only  two  or  three  other  receipts  for  plate  deli- 
vered to  the  same  purpose  as  the  under- mentioned  receipt  to  the 
rector  and  fellows  of  Exeter  college.  The  great  danger  of  being 
called  upon  by  the  parliament,  as  the  vice-chancellor  and  several 
heads  of  houses  had  ah-eady  actually  been,  having  made  all  people 
very  careful  what  they  entered  and  committed  to  writing  in  those 
times  concerning  such  matters :  and  for  the  same  reason,  in  all 


probability,  all  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  mint  here 
were  secreted  and  destroyed.  So  that  no  more  is  now  known  about 
these  transactions  than  what  is  to  be  gathered  from  old  and  very 
imperfect  traditions.  The  substance  of  the  extracts  above  spoken 
of,  is  as  follows:  — 

"  From  the  University  Register  : 

"July  11,  164"2.  The  king  sent  a  letter  to  Dr.  Prideaux, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  and  then  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  to  borrow 
money  of  the  colleges  and  halls,  to  be  repaid  with  the  interest  of 
8  per  cent." 

"  From  the  College  Register  of  All  Souls. 

"July  11,  1642.  Upon  a  letter  from  the  king,  the  college 
agreed  to  lend  all  the  ready  money  in  their  treasury,  viz.  — 
33H.  7s.  .Sd. ;  and  that  they  would  borrow  as  much  as  is  owing 
to  the  said  treasury  upon  the  college  bond,  which  is  300/.;  in  all, 
65 H.  7s.  3d.,  to  his  majesty's  use,  receiving  an  acquittance  for  the 
same,  by  his  majesty's  direction,  from  Sir  Richard  Chaworlh,  chan- 
cellor of  Chichester. 

"  Note,  that  in  Rushworth's  Collections,  part  iii.  vol.  ii.,  may 
be  seen  the  king's  letter  to  the  vice-chancellor,  from  Beverley,  the 
18th  of  July  1642;  wherein  he  returns  his  royal  thanks  for  a  most 
large  and  ample  testimony  of  the  affection  of  this  loyal  university, 
by  the  free  loan  of  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money,  in  a  time  of 
so  great  and  urgent  necessity." 

"  From  the  same  College  Register  of  All  Souls. 
"  Jan.  6,  1642.  The  king's  letter  to  the  college,  to  deliver 
their  plate  to  Sir  William  Parkhurst  and  Thomas  Bushell,  esq., 
masters  of  the  mint,  to  be  repaid,  as  soon  as  God  shall  enable  us, 
after  the  rate  of  five  shillings  per  ounce  white  silver,  and  five 
shillings  sixpence  gilt  silver." 
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On  Tuesday  the  3d  of  Januarj'  in  the  same  year,  tbere  came  into  this  city  and  to  the  court  divers  carts, 
to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  ioaden  with  Prince  Rupert's  goods,  and  with  tlie  mint  from  Shrewsburv, 
and  with  some  good  store  of  silver  ore  to  be  melted  into  silver,  and  coined  into  money,  one  Mr.  Bushell 
being  the  chief  dealer  therein:  the  mint  was  set  up  in  New  Inn,i  under  the  direction  of  Sir  William 
Parkhurst  and  Thomas  Bushell,  esq.- 

On  the  following  Tuesday,  January  10,  the  king's  letters  came  abroad  to  all  the  colleges  and  halls,  for 
their  plate  to  be  brought  in  to  the  mint,  there  to  be  coined  into  money,  with  promise  of  refunding  it,  or 
paying  for  it  again  after  five  shillings  the  ounce  for  silver,  and  five  shillings  and  sixpence  for  silvcf  ami  •j-il:;- 
With  VriiiCii  order  the  members  of  the  university  complied,  excepting  New  Inn,  which  alone  disputed  the 
authority.* 

Accordingly  the  colleges  sent  in  plate,  upon  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  to  the  following  amount : — 

The  gentry  and  clergy  likewise  sent  in,  on  the  same  day, — 

Sir  Peter  Wich,  Comptroller,  S:c. 
Dr.  Smith,  Parson  of  Tredington     -     - 
Plate  brought  in  by  William  Barefoote 
Mr.  Leviston,  of  the  Bedchamber 
Mr.  Andrew  Boreman        -        -        . 
Mr.  Hipsley,  presented  by  Dr.  Tolson 

Total     701     10 


lbs. 

oz. 

dwt. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ 

-     172 

3 

14 

Jesus  College          -         .        . 

-       86 

11 

5 

Oriel  College           ... 

-       82 

0 

19 

Queen's  College      -         .         . 

-     193 

3 

1 

Lincoln  College      ... 

-       47 

9 

5 

University  College .         .         - 

-       61 

6 

5 

Brazen  Xose  College 

-     121 

2 

15 

St.  Mar)'  Magdalen  College     - 

-     296 

6 

15 

All  Souls"  CoUege  - 

-     2.53 

1 

19 

Baliol  College         ... 

-       41 

4 

0 

Merton  College      ... 

-       79 

11 

10 

Trinity  College       ... 

-     174 

7 

10 

lbs. 

oz. 

dwt. 

360 

5 

13 

33 

4 

0 

13 

10 

15 

178 

5 

IS 

12 

2 

13 

103 

5 

10 

Total     1610       1     IS 


To  these  must  be  added  the  plate  of 
Exeter  College,  which  was  given  on 
the  2d  of  February  -        -         -     246 


1° 


"  An  original  paper,  in  the  band  of  the  President  of  Corpus 
Christi  College. 
"Jan.  21,  1642.      It  was  agreed  that  our  college  plate  should 
be  sent  unto  the  king,    according  to  bis  letter  of  Jan.  6,  164i 
By  us,  Rob.  Newun,  Pr.  and  four  more." 

"  From  a  Letter  to  the  Rector  and  Fellows  of  Exeter  College. 
"  Charles  R. 

*' and  having  received  several  quantities  of  plate  from 

divers  of  our  loving  subjects,  we  have  removed  our  mint  hither,  to 
our  city  of  Oxford,  for  the  coinage  thereof. 

"  And  we  have  entrusted  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir 
M"illiam  Parkhurst,  knt.,  and  Thomas  Bushell,  esq.,  officers  of  our 
mint,  to  receive  the  same  plate  from  you." 

i'  The  Receipt  for  the  same. 
"  Feb.  2,   1642.     Received   of  the    Rector   and  Fellows   of 
Exeter  in  Oxford,  in  plate,  for  his  majesty's  service,  as  foUoweth  : 

lbs,      oz.  dwt. 
In  white  plate         -         -         -     20S       4     18 
In  gilt  plate   -        -        -         -       38      0      3 


Total     246      5       1." 
**  By    the  register   of  the  same  college,    wherein  are  some 
letters  that  passed  between  the  king  and  the  college,  it  further 
appears,  that,  upon  his  first  desiring  their  plate,  they  presented  a 
petition,  setting  forth,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  statutes  they 
were  sworn  to  observe,  to  alienate  or  so  much  as  to  alter  the  form 
of  their  plate,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever.    To  which  the  king, 
in  bis  answer,  urged  the  example  of  other  colleges,    who  were 
equally  tied  down  in  that  respect  by  their  statutes;  and  told  them, 
that,   if  they  considered  the  intention  of  tlieir  benefactors,  they 
would  make  no  scruple.   Upon  which  they  complied  with  bis  desire.'' 
"  From  the  L'niversity  Register. 
"  To  the  Vice-Chanceller  and  the  rest  of  the  Convocation. 
"  Charles  R. 
*'  Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well.     Whereas  we 


have  lately,  by  our  letters  to  the  several  heads  and  fellows  of  every 
college  in  this  our  university,  desired  the  loan  of  all  the  plate  be- 
longing to  these  our  said  colleges,  for  the  supply  and  maintenance 
of  our  army  raised  for  the  defence  of  us  and  these  whole  kingdoms ; 
and  whereas  we  are  informed  that  there  are  other  quantitys  of 
plate  belonging  to  our  university  for  the  use  of  several  halls,  which 
cannot  be  disposed  of  but  by  the  consent  of  the  convocation ;  we 
have  thought  fit,  etc  etc. — Oxford,  25th  Jan.  1642." 

"  Quibus  perlectis  per  procuratorem  universitatis,  proro- 
gante  Vice-Cancellario,  omnis  coetus  magistrorum  regentium  et 
non  regentium  annuebat,  ut  quaecunque  vasa  et  utensilia  ar<'entea 
aut  deaurata,  in  aulis  invenirentm-,  ad  usum  serenissimi,  etc. — 
31  Jan.  1642."    IFolies's  Table  of  Eng.  Silver  Coins,  p.  85,  note*.] 

'  Appendix  to  Heame's  Chron.  Priorat.  de  Dunstaple,  p.  763. 
New  Inn  Hall  had  been  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  an  order 
from  the  king  on  the  15th  of  December.  [IFood,  Hiit.  and  Antiq. 
Oxon.  p.  358.] 

'  Table  of  English  Silver  Coins,  p.  So— 'Sir.  Bushell  having 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  king  to  coin  silver,  clothed  the  king's 
army  at  Oxford,  and  brought  the  said  mint  to  sene  the  king's 
present  occasion  in  his  garrison  there,  when  bis  mint  in  the  Tower 
was  denied  him.  The  mint-mark  upon  some  of  the  coins  struck 
in  this  mint  is  the  letter  b,  which  is  conjectured,  in  the  explana- 
tion  of  the  plates  in  the  .\ntiquaries'  edition  of  Folkes's  Tables 
[page  78],  to  refer  to  this  person,  [fiii/.  Topog.  Brit.  No.  xxxix, 
p.  101.]  In  the  ilonthli/  Review,  Xew  Series,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  4.3,  he 
is  said  not  only  to  have  clothed  the  whole  army,  but  also  to  have 
accommodated  the  king  with  a  loan  of  40,000/. 

^  Appendix  to  Heame's  Chron.  Priorat.  de  Durnlaple,  p.  764. 
*   Wood,  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Oion.  p.  338. 
^   Glitch's  Collectanea  Curiosa,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 
'  Sec  note,  ubi  supra. 
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And  that  belonging  to  the  halls,  for  which  there  was  an  order  of  convocation,  but  the  amount  of  which 
does  not  appear.' 

In  the  next  year,  1643,  according  to  Anthony  a  Wood,  all  the  plate  in  Oxford  was  carried  by  his 
majesty's  command  to  the  mint  at  New  Inn,  and  there  turned  into  money,  to  pay  his  majesty's  armies.^ 

About  the  same  time  the  mint  narrowly  escaped  destruction  from  a  dreadful  fire,  which  was  occasioned 
by  a  soldier  roasting  a  pig  that  he  had  stolen. ^ 

At  this  mint  chiefly*  were  struck  the  coins  which  are  commonly  called  Exurgat  money,  from  the  legend 
on  the  reverse,  exvrgat  devs  dissipentvr  inimici.^     They  are  dated  in  the  years  1642,  43,  44,  45,  and  46.'' 

In  this  last  year,  Oxford  was  taken  by  the  parliament,  on  the  '24th  of  June,  and  the  mint  was  then 
discontinued. 

During  the  years  before-mentioned,  large  quantities  of  money,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  must  have  been 
struck,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  number  of  the  pieces  still  extant. 

As  this  mint  was  managed  by  the  oflflcers  and  moneyers  that  came  from  Aberistwith,  and  was  itself 
considered  as  the  same  mint  removed,'  the  greater  part  of  the  money  that  was  coined  in  it  was  marked  on 
both  sides  with  the  Welsh  feathers,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  that  mint;  and  some  have  even  the  mint 
mark  of  the  open  book.^ 

One  beautiful  crown  has  the  city  of  Oxford  under  the  king's  horse,  with  oxon  over  it.9 

This  money,  says  Folkes,  not  only  differed  in  form  [type,  I  presume,  must  be  meant]  from  what  had 
been  before  coined,  but  some  pieces  of  new  denominations  were  also  now  introduced,  these  being  made  of 
silver  pieces  of  ten  and  twenty  shillings.  They  are  in  general  of  very  coarse  and  mean  work,  but  in  their 
weio-ht  are  not  to  be  found  fault  with.'"  Some  are  marked  with  an  r  and  a  b  interlaced ;  of  the  date  of  1644, 
and  of  silver  only.  They  are  reported  to  have  been  thus  marked  in  memory  of  Dr.  Richard  Baylie, 
president  of  St.  John's  college  and  dean  of  Salisbury ;  a  gentleman  who  suffered  greatly  afterwards  for  his 
services  to  the  king,  and  who  is  said  to  have  procured  him  a  considerable  loan  about  this  time  ;  but  what 
credit  is  to  be  given  to  this  tradition  I  shall  not  determine."  Others  have  a  b  at  the  head  of  the  king's 
style,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not  known,  unless  it  should  be  intended  for  the  initial  of  Bushell,  the  name 
of  the  mint  master. 

There  were  made  in  this  mint,  of  silver,  pieces  of  twenty  shillings,  and  ten  shillings,  crowns,  half- 
crowns,  shillings,  half-shillings,  groats,  quarter- shillings,  half-groats,  and  pennies.'^  The  gold  coins  were, 
the  three-pound  piece,  the  twenty  shillings,  and  the  ten  shillings." 

WITNEY. 

The  name  of  this  place  makes  its  first  appearance  as  a  mint  town  upon  a  penny  of  Harold  II.,  which 


'    Gutck's  Collectanea  Curiosa,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 
»  Life  of  Anthony   a    Wood,   p.  "20.      All    Anthony's    plate, 
which  had  been   given  to  him  by  his  godlatliers  and  godmother, 
and  was  considerable,  was  taken  from  him. 

^  Id.,  p.  25.  See  a  poem^iiitituled  "  A  Curse  to  Vulcan,  oc- 
casioned by  a  great  fire  in  Oxford,  which  began  at  the  roasting  of 
a  pigge,  1643." 

"  You  dined,  Hell  doe  you  good  on't,  at  the  pigge, 
Which  sure  was  roasted  well,  wer't  nere  so  bigge ; 
But  not  content  to  feed  as  you  could  catch, 
On  so  course  meat  as  hospitable  thalch, 
Y'ou  foam'd  and  chafed,  tasted  the  Braines  and  Hay, 
And  swallowed  all  the  woodyards  in  the  way. 
And  then  you  and  your  warme  tempestuous  trayne 
Followed  by  sent  into  a  close  by-lane.         [New  Inne  Lane.] 
Where  you  had  seized  the  mint,  but  that  withall 
Aurum  Potabile  was  too  cordiall. 

Where  you  had  injured  those  by  rash  designs     [Sir  W.  P.* 
Whom  virtue  more  than  all  thy  flame  refines,    his  quarters.] 
[Men    Miracles,   with  other  Foemes.      By  JVI.  LL.f    of 
Ch.  Cli.  in  Oxon.  16mo,  London,  16j6,  p.  29.] 


The  remainder  of  this  poem,  which  is  extended  to  more  tfian 
a  hundred  lines,  describes  the  progress  of  the  fire  through  other 
parts  of  the  city. 

*  See  one  struck  at  Exeter.    Supplement,  plate  v.  No.  iO. 
^   From  the  Ixviiith  Psalm. 

^  The  mint  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Articles  for  the  surrender 
of  the  city.  [Rtishtvorth,  H.  Col.  pt.  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  280],  so  that 
it  was  probably  withdrawn  before  that  time. 

'   Table  of  Silver  Coins,  p.  86. 

^  See  Silver  Coins,  plate  xxiv.,  Nos.  6  and  8.  The  silver 
plate  was  reduced  to  standard  by  fine  silver  from  the  Welsh  mines. 
See  Aberistwylh  mint. 

9  /'/.,  No.  I. 

">   Tableof  Silver  Coins,  p.  87. 

"  Id.,  p.  90.     See  plate  sxiv.,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  9. 

"  See  Silver  Coins,  plates  xxiii.  and  xxiv.,  and  Supplement, 
plate  v.  Nos.  10—20. 

"  See  Gold  Coins,  plate  xiii.,  Nos.  9,  10,  and  II. 

•  Sir  William  Parkhurst.  master  of  the  mint. 

f  Martin  Llewellin.     Athena  Oion.,  vol.  ii.  col.  706. 
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reads  witni.     It  is  again  found  upon  a  coin  of  William  I.,  where  it  is  written  wim;  but  no   money  has 
been  discovered  of  a  date  later  than  his  reign. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

HEDLEY. 

A  penny  of  Henry  III.,  of  the  coinage  which  took  place  in  his  32d  year,  reads  hedlie^  for  the  place 
of  mintage  ;  but  I  know  not  to  which  town  of  that  name  it  is  to  be  referred.  The  only  one  which  occurs 
in  Domesday  Book  is  hadehelle,  in  Shropshire.^ 

Snelling  has  given  hadleie  as  a  mint  town  on  the  money  of  Edward  I.  or  II. ;'  but  I  believe  erro- 
neously, as  Robert  de  Hadley  was  moneyer  at  St.  Edmundsbury.* 

LUDLOW. 

It  is  probable  that  Eadgar,  Eadward  the  Martyr,  iEthelred  II.,  Cnut,  Harold  I.,  struck  coins  here, 
and  possibly  also  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  William  I. 

SHRE\VSBLRY. 

This  town  was  of  suflBcient  importance  in  the  reign  of  JEthelstan  to  be  allowed  the  pri\'ilege  of  a  mint, 
though  it  is  not  particularly  mentioned  in  his  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  coinage.  Some  of  his  money, 
however,  bears  the  name  of  this  place  on  the  reverse. 

Eadgar  also  coined  here;  as  did  ^Ethelred  II.,  Cnut,  and 

Edward  the  Confessor ;  in  whose  reign  there  were  three  moneyers  in  this  town ;  who,  after  they  had 
purchased  their  money  dies,  in  like  manner  as  other  moneyers  of  the  country  did,  each  of  them  within 
fifteen  days  gave  to  the  king  twenty  shillings.  This  was  done  whilst  the  new  coinage  was  in  progress,  moneta 
vertenteJ' 

A  penny  of  Harold  II.  has  s  r  only  for  the  place  of  mintage,  but  was  probably  struck  here. 

When  the  general  survey  of  the  kingdom  was  taken,  in  the  reign  of  William  I.,  Earl  Roger  held  this 
city  of  the  king,  and  also  the  whole  county,  and  all  the  demesne  which  king  Edward  the  Confessor  had 
there.''  With  these  he  no  doubt  held  the  mint  also,  though  it  is  not  specified  in  the  record,  for  there  are 
still  existing  coins  of  William  I.  which  were  struck  in  it. 

His  son  William  II.  also  coined  in  this  place ;  and  so  did 

Henry  I.,  Henry  II.,  and  Henry  III.;  in  the  33d  year  of  whose  reign,  124B  or  1249,  a  writ  was 
issued  for  the  election  of  officers  for  this  mint :'  coins  from  which  still  remain. 

Nothing  further  is  known  respecting  the  coinage  of  money  in  this  place  until  the  year  1642,^  when 
king  Charles  I.  removed  from  Nottingham  to  this  town,  and  erected  his  mint,  in  which  was  coined  the 
remainder  of  the  plate  given  by  the  two  universities,  part  of  which  had  already  been  minted  at  York.  In 
the  king's  speech  to  the  gentlemen  at  this  place,  he  said,  that  "  he  had  sent  for  a  mint,  and  would  melt  down 
all  his  own  plate,  and  expose  all  his  land  to  sale  or  mortgage,  that  he  might  bring  the  least  pressure  upon 
them."  At  the  same  time  expressing  his  hope,  that  whilst  those  who  pursued  him  with  violence  "sacrificed 
their  money,  plate,  and  utmost  industry  to  destroy  the  commonwealth,  they  would  be  no  less  liberal  to  pre- 
serve it."  Accordingly  he  delivered  all  his  own  plate,  for  the  jservice  of  his  household,  to  the  mint  which 
he  had  established  here,  which  made  other  men  think  theirs  was  the  less  worth  the  preserving;  and  such 
proportions  of  plate  and  money  were  brought  in  voluntarilj',  no  man  being  pressed,  that  the  army  was  fully 
and  constantly  paid.  But  yet,  for  want  of  workmen  and  instruments,  they  could  not  coin  a  thousand  pounds 
a  week,  and  the  mint  was  more  for  reputation  than  use.9 

'  Dt.  Combe's  MS,  '  Vol.  i.  folio  255.  '  Clarendon's  History  of  the   Rebellion,  vol.    ii.    p.   29.      It 


'    View  of  the  Silver  Coin,  p.  12. 

'   Register  Kempe,  folio  117.     Harl.  USS.  Xo.  645. 

'  Domesday  Book,  vol.  i.  folio  252. 

«  Id.  folio  254. 

See  this  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Wallingford  mint. 


should  seem,  that  after  the  parliament  had  seized  the  Tower, 
almost  all  the  ofBcers  of  the  mint  were  employed  by  them  ;  for 
the  moneyers  stated  that  in  6ve  years,  viz.  from  1640  to  1645, 
they  coined  for  the  parliament  about  six  millions  of  silver. 
\_Answer  of  the  Corporation  of  Moneyers  to  Blondeau,  folio  1653, 


^  This  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  month  of  September.  p.  27.]     The  plate  coined  here  was  reduced  to  standard  by  fine 

[Par/.  Hist.  vol.  xi.  p.  433.]  silver  from  Mr.  Bushell's  mines  in  Wales.     See  Aberistwith  mint. 
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This  mint  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bushell,  the  officers  of  the  Aberistwyth  mint  being  removed 
to  this  place,  where  they  did  not  continue  long,  being  soon  ordered  to  Oxford,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
3d  of  January  1642. 

It  is  not  known  that  the  money  which  was  coined  here  was  distinguished  by  any  particular  mark. 

The  name  of  this  place  is  written  with  scr,  for  Scrobesberie,  on  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  money  until  that 
of  Harold  II.,  when  the  c  appears  to  be  omitted.  It  is  found  again,  however,  upon  the  pennies  of 
William  I.  and  II. ;  but  on  the  coins  of  Henry  II.  it  is  written  salopes,  and  on  those  of  Henry  III.  SROS. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

BATH. 

The  earliest  coin  which  has  occurred  of  this  mint  was  struck  by  ^thelstan,  on  which  the  name  is 
written  bat  civitate.  This  addition  of  the  term  city  was  continued  by  Eadgar,  whose  penny  of  this  mint 
reads  batha  cifi.'  On  the  coins  of  .^thelred  II.  it  does  not  appear,  nor  upon  any  of  those  of  the  suc- 
ceeding monarchs  who  coined  here  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  except  only  Cnut  and  Edward  the 
Confessor. 

Sir  A.  Fountaine,  in  his  eighth  table,  No.  2,  gives  a  coin  of  Harthacnut,  which  reads  on  the  reverse 
<5«  woLSiG  ON  BATHE ;  but  I  Cannot  learn  that  the  coin  is  to  be  found  in  any  cabinet  at  this  time. 

Specimens  still  exist  of  the  coinage  of  William  I. ;  in  whose  reign,  as  it  appears  from  Domesday 
Book,  the  mint  in  this  city  paid  one  hundred  shillings.- 

William  II.  also  coined  here;  and  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  1097,  gave  to  God,  and  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  in  Bath,  and  to  John  the  bishop^  and  to  his  successors,  all  the  city  of  Bath,  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  revenue  of  the  see;  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  his  father  king  William  I.,  and  the  souls  of  his 
mother,  of  himself,  and  of  his  ancestors  and  successors.     Together  with  the  mint,  etc.^ 

Henry  I.  confirmed  this  grant  in  his  second  year,  1 100  ;*  and  he  also  coined  money  in  this  place. 
Beyond  his  reign  this  mint  cannot  be  traced. 

BRISTOL. 

The  historian  of  this  city  has  thought  fit  to'  found  the  early  account  of  its  mint  upon  documents 
which  were  communicated  to  him  by  Chatterton ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  their  authen- 
ticity, though  he  affects  to  leave  that  point  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  In  justice  to  him,  I  shall  give 
the  words  in  which  he  introduces  the  extraordinary  tale  ;  upon  which  it  is  true  that  he  does  not  give  any 
express  opinion,  but  of  his  reliance  on  which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained,  not  only  from  his  mode  of  expres- 
sion, but  also  from  his  having  in  various  parts  of  his  work,  referred  to  other  communications  of  Chatterton, 
as  if  they  were  of  indubitable  authority. 

"  Here,"  says  he,  "  I  shall  have  recourse  to  a  curious  collection  of  coins,  etc.,  mentioned  by  Turgot, 
preserved  afterwards  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Canynge ;  and  although  the  coins  themselves  cannot  be  produced, 
yet  an  account  of  them,  said  to  be  drawn  up  from  the  cabinet  itself,  by  Thomas  Rowlie,  about  1460,  in  his 
own  writing,  is  still  extant.  And  as  I  would  give  the  real  and  genuine  account  of  the  translator's  own 
words  from  Turgot,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  faithful  and  exact  copy  of  the  original  parchment  manuscript, 
as  follows,  in  which  the  ink  and  letters  by  time  were  almost  defaced,  and  leave  the  reader  to  judge  of  its 
authenticity.^ 


'  In  Collinson's  History  of  Somersetshire,  it  is  said  that  Bath 
"  at  length  assumed  neiu  splendour  under  the  Aiignstan  reign  of 
£dgar,  who  in  the  year  973  was  consecrated  and  crowned  with 
great  solemnity  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  presence  of  Os- 
wald, archbishop  of  York,  and  several  other  prelates  of  England," 
[Gervas,  Act.  Pontif.  Cantuar.  de  Sanct.  Dunstano.]  "  This 
vionarch  endowed  the  city  u'ith  divers  valuable  privileges^  erecting  it 
into  a  free  borough,  granting  it  a  market,  and  the  liberty  of 
coinage,"  etc.,  etc.  [vol.  i.  p.  17.]  I  know  not  where  the  author 
found  those  passages  which   are  marked   with  italics.     There   is 


nothing  of  the  first  in  Gervase ;  and  for  the  grants  of  Edgar  he 
has  quoted  no  authority  whatever. 

'  Domesday  Book,  vol.  i.  folio  87. 

^  Dugdale,  Monasticon  Anglic,  vol.  i.  p.  185.  Exver.  Exempt, 
in  Bibl.  Deuv.  an.  10.  Dugdale,  by  a  strange  mistake,  gives  this 
as  a  charter  of  William  I. 

*  Id.  ibid. 

'  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  some  doubt  would  not 
have  been  expressed  in  this  place,  if  any  had  existed  in  the  mind 
of  the  author. 
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From  his  copy  of  this  Turgot-Rowlie  Treatise  I  shall  now  give  all  that  relates  to  the  Bristol  mint : 

"  Oure  fyrste  fathers  the  Bryttons  usyde  yron  and  brasse  ryngs,  some  round,  some  shapyd  like  an  egge: 
eleven  of  these  were  founde  in  the  gardenne  of  Galfrydus  Coombe  on  Saincte  Mychael's  Hylle,  bie  theyre 
dyspositionne  in  the  grounde  seemed  to  have  been  strunge  onne  a  strynge,  and  were  alle  marquede  on 
insyde  thus  m." 

[From  the  next  sentence  it  appears  that  all  these  were  in  Maystre  Canynge's  Cabynet.] 

"Julyus  Csesarres  Coynes  were  the  fjTSte  enstamped  monies  ysede  in  Englande:  after  whom  me  the 
Brytonnes  coyned  as  follows.  Tenantius  at  Caer  Brytoe,  Cunobelyne  at  sundarie  places,  butte  notte  at  Caer 
Brytoe.  Arvyragus  at  Caer  Brytoe,  Bassianus  at  Caer  Brytoe.  Syke  was  the  multitude'  of  Monies  bie 
them  coyned  upon  vyctoryes  and  sykelyke  that  neyther  anie  Kynge  tyll  Arthurres  tyme  coyned  quantity  of 
Metalles  for  anie  use,  nor  did  Arthuree  make  Monie,  but  a  peece  of  Sylverre  toe  be  worne  rounde  of  those 
who  had  wonne  honnour  in  Battelles."- 

"  In  Adelstane's  reygn  were  two  Coyners  in  Bryghstowe,^  and  one  at  Wyckewarre ;  at  which  two 
places  was  made  a  peece  yclepen  Twain  Penny. 

"  Robert  Rouse,  Erie  of  Gloucester,  had  hys  Mynte  at  Brystowe,  and  coyned  the  best  Monie  of  anie  of 
the  Baronnes. 

"  Henry  secundus  graunted  to  the  Lord  of  Bristow  Castle  the  ryght  of  coynynge,  and  the  coynynge 
of  the  Lord  wente  curraunte  unto  the  Regne  of  Heuricus  the  thyrde :  the  Coyns  was  onne  one  syde  a 
Rampaunte  Lyonne  with  ynne  a  strooke  or  bend  Sinyster,  and  on  the  other  the  Arms  of  Brightstowe. 

"  Eke  had  the  Maioure  libertie  of  coyneyng,  and  did  coyne  several  Coynes,  manie  of  whyche  are  in 
mie  second  RoUe  of  Monies.  Kynge  Henricus  sest  offred  Maystre  Canynge  the  righte  of  coynynge, 
whiyche  hee  refused;  whereupon  Galfridus  Ocarabus,  who  was  wyth  Mayster  Canynge  and  mieself,  con- 
cerning the  saide  ryghte,  saieth,  '  Naie  bie  St.  Paul's  Crosse  hadde  I  such  an  offre,  1  would  coyne  lead,  and 
make  ne  law  hyndrynge  Hyndes  takyng  it.' — 'No  doubt  (sayde  Mayster  CanjTige)  but  you'd  dyspend 
Heaven  to  gette  Goulde,  but  I  dyspende  Goulde  to  get  Heaven.' 

"  This  curious  account  is  an  exact  transcript  from  the  writing  on  vellum,  which  having  all  the  external 
marks  of  antiquity  to  give  it  the  credit  of  an  original  could  not  be  passed  by,  however  readers  may  differ  in 
their  opinions.  If  genuine  and  authentic  it  proves  that  British  money  was  coined  here  with  the  name  of 
Bristow  inscribed,*  though  hitherto  unnoticed, "^ 

Rowley,  in  his  Account  of  Mr.  Canynge's  Cabynet,  as  published  by  Mr.  Barrett,  says  that  it  contained, 
"  Coynes  of  Greece,  Venyce,  Rome,  Frauuce,  and  Englande,  from  the  daies  of  Julyus  Csesar  to  thys  present, 
consystynge  of  Denarii,  Penys,  Ores,  Mancas,  Byzantines,  Hollyland  Moneie  ;  of  which  Penys,  Denarii, 
and  Twapenyes,''  there  are  coined  in  Brystoe  fourtie  and  nyne  of  dyffarante  sortes;  Barons  Monie,  Citie 
Monie,  Abbye  Monie  to  besyde ;  the  Coynes  and  Moneie  would  fylle  a  redde'  Rolle. 

"  From  this  repository  there  were  derived  the  coins  mentioned  above,  in  the  little  Essay  on  Coining."^ 

I  have  thought  it  most  expedient  to  give  the  whole  of  Turgot's  and  Rowley's  communications  on  the 
subject  of  this  mint  at  one  view,  as  the  whole  is  of  equal  authority,  and  the  different  parts  must  stand  or 
fall  toofether. 


'  Of  all  this  multitude  not  one  piece  has  reached  these  times ! 

'  Barrett's  History  of  Bristol,  p.  38. 

'  Below,  at  p.  40,  Mr.  Barrett  says,  "  In  the  days  of  king 
Athelstan,  says  Roger  Ho^eden,  it  was  decreed  there  should  be  at 
Canterbury  seven  nionetaries,  viz.  four  of  the  king,  two  of  the 
bishop,  one  of  the  abbot;  at  London  eight,  etc.;  and  at  Bristow 
and  other  boroughs  one."  Of  all  this  Hoveden  does  not  say  one 
word.  Neither  is  the  name  of  Bristol  to  be  found  in  any  printed 
copy  of  JEthelstan's  laws. 

*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  how  It  proves  this,  as  Turgot  does 
not  say  that  any  name  was  inscribed  on  the  coins.  By  what  means 
Mayster  Turgot  himself  discovered  that  the  coins  were  struck  at 
Caer  Brytoe  is  another  question,  not  of  very  easy  solution. 


'  Barrett's  History  of  Bristol,  p.  37. 

^  Rowley  left  behind  him  a  drawing  of  the  Bristol  Twapenny, 
which  was  shewn  by  Mr.  Barrett  to  Mr.  Whilaker,  who  treated  it 
as  a  forgery  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ducarel.  [Gen/.  Hag.  July  1786, 
p.  580]. 

"  Why  a  red  roll?  In  Chatterton's  communications  to  Mr. 
Barrett  we  find  yellow  and  purple  rolls.  Can  it  be  proved  that 
it  was  the  fashion  of  those  times  to  stain  the  rolls  with  various 
colours?  or  was  Chatterton  misled  to  think  it  was  so  by  having 
heard  of  black  and  red  books  in  the  exchequer? 

*  Barrett's  History  of  Bristol,  p.  44. 
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We  now  pass  on  to  more  authentic  records,  and  to  the  legends  of  coins  which  are  still  in  existence. 
The  first  of  these  bearing  the  name  of  Bristol,  which  I  have  met  with,  is  a  penny  of  Cnut,  of  which  there 
are  four  or  five  varieties. 

Harold  I.,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Harold  H.,  all  likewise  coined  here. 

This  mint  is  not  noticed  in  Domesday  Book,  though  coins  of  William  I.  are  known;  as  are  also  those 
of  William  H.,  Henry  I.,  and  Henry  H. 

1248  or  1249.  In  the  33d  year  of  Henry  HI.  a  writ  was  issued  concerning  the  election  of  oflScers  for 
this  and  several  other  mints  ;i  and  his  coins  of  this  mint  still  remain. 

1279.  In  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  I.  it  was  ordained  that  there  should  be  four  furnaces  in  this  citv;= 
and  in  the  year  1300  an  order  was  given  for  the  building  of  houses  for  the  workmen  in  the  castle  here,  and 
for  sending  beyond  the  seas  for  workmen.' 

Both  he  and  his  successor  coined  here. 

1422-3.  Henry  VI.  in  his  first  year  gave  authority  to  the  master  of  the  mint  to  coin  in  this  place,  by 
an  indorsement  upon  an  indenture  of  the  9th  of  Henry  V.* 

Coins  of  Edward  IV.  still  remain. 

As  the  money  of  Henry  VIII.  which  was  struck  here  bears  on  the  reverse  civitas  bristglie,  it  must 
have  been  coined  subsequent  to  the  year  1542,  when  Bristol  was  made  a  city,  by  the  erection  of  it  into  an 
episcopal  see.^ 

In  1349,  the  plate  belonging  to  All  Saints  church  in  this  city  was  delivered  into  the  mint  for  the  king's 
use,  as  appears  by  the  following  receipt : 

"  On  the  13th  of  August  1549''  was  received  by  me  Robert  Recorde,  Comptroller  of  his  Majesty's  Mint 
of  Bristol,  to  his  Highness  use,  of  Mr.  William  Youuge  and  John  Pykes,  Proctors  of  All  Hallows  in  Bristol, 
in  gilt  Silver,  19  lb.  IH  oz.,  and  in  parcel  gilt,  15  lb.  3oz.  Robert  Recorde."" 

In  the  same  year,  Recorde  likewise  accounted  for  the  receipt  of  107  ounces  of  gilt  plate,  and  142  of 
parcel  gilt,  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Auden.**  And  131b.  8oz.  of  plate  belonging  to  St.  Leonard's 
church  were  delivered  to  the  king's  mint  for  his  highness 's  use,  by  virtue  of  his  majesty's  letter,  two  chalices 
excepted. 9 

On  the  19th  of  January  in  this  year,  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley,  high  admiral  of  England,  was  committed 
to  the  Tower;  "  and  now  many  things  broke  out  against  him,  and  particularly  a  conspiracy  of  his  with  Sir 
William  Sharington,  vice-treasurer  of  the  mint  at  Bristol,  who  was  to  have  furnished  him  with  10,000/.,  and 
had  already  coined  about  10,000/.  false  money,  i"  and  had  dipt  a  great  deal  more,  to  the  value  of  40,000/.  in 
all;  for  which  he  was  attainted  by  a  process  at  common  law,  and  that  was  confirmed  in  parliament."" 

The  23d  article  of  high  treason,  etc.  against  Lord  Seymour  stated  that  he  had  moved  the  lord  protector 
and  the  whole  council  that  he  might,  by  public  authority,  have  that  which  by  private  fraud  and  falsehood, 
and  confederating  with  Sharington,  he  had  gotten — that  is,  the  mint  at  Bristol  to  be  his  wholly. '- 

It  appears,  by  the  act  for  his  attainder,  that  he  had  devised,  after  10,000/.  a  month  for  the  wages  of  his 
men,  out  of  this  mint,  which  he  had  obtained,  with  all  the  treasure  in  the  same,  to  be  at  his  command  by  the 
means  and  consent  of  Sir  \\'illiam  Sharino-ton.'^ 

There  being  much  plate  still  remaining  in  All-Hallows  church  in  1552,  it  was,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
delivered  to  the  king's  commissioners  for  the  use  of  his  mint  here,  two  chalices  and  six  bells  excepted,  which 
were  left  till  the  king's  pleasure  was  further  known." 


'  See  the  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Wallingford  mint. 

'  Lib.  Biib.  Scaccariif  folio  2o9. 

3  Claus.  28  Edw.  I.m.9. 

*  Bundle  in  the  Tower,  unclassed.  *  FoUces,  p.  27. 

^  Burnet  does  not  date  the  visitation  for  the  plate  in  the 
churches  until  the  year  1553  [Beformation,  vol.  ii.  p.  205]  ;  which 
must  be  too  late,  if  the  above  receipt  be  correctly  given. 

"  Barrett's  History  of  Bristol,  p.  440. 

8  Id.  ibid.  p.  478. 


'  Barrett's  History  of  Bristol,  p.  509.  Even  one  of  those  was 
afterwards  taken  away  in  1553. 

'0  In  the  Stale  Trials  the  sum  is  12,000/. ;  vol.  vii.  p.  1.  The 
articles  are  in  the  following  page. 

"  Burners  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  ii,  p.  93. 

"  Id.  Collection  of  Records,  p.  148.  His  lordship  answered  only 
three  of  the  articles,  of  which  this  is  not  one. 

"  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  7. 

'*  Barrett's  History  of  Bristol,  p.  440. 
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This  citv  had  a  license  from  queen  Elizabeth  to  make  farthing  tokens,  which  were  struck  in  copper, 
with  a  ship  on  the  one  side,  and  c.  b.  on  the  other,  signifying  Civitas  Bristol.  These  went  current  (for  small 
things)  at  Bristol  and  ten  miles  about.' 

1  know  not  the  date  of  this  license;  but,  on  the  12th  of  May  1594,  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  Bristol,  requiring  them  to  call  in  all  the  private  tokens  which  had  been  stamped  and  uttered  by 
divers  persons  within  that  city  without  any  manner  of  authority,  and  which  they  many  times  refused  to 
accept  again.  The  mayor,  etc.  were  required,  by  authority  of  that  letter,  henceforth  to  restrain  them,  and, 
in  the  names  signed  to  that  letter,  straightly  to  charge  and  require  them  to  change  the  same  for  current 
monev,  to  the  value  they  were  first  uttered  by  them;  and  that  none  should  make  the  same  without  license 
from  the  mayor,  etc.,  who  were  to  take  especial  care  that  the  former  abuses  were  duly  reformed. 

This  letter  appears  to  be  from  the  privy  council,  as  the  following  persons  are  stated  to  be  present: 
L.  Arch  B.  of  Cant.  L.  Keeper.  L.  Th'rer.  L.  Admirall.  L.  Chamb'laine,  L.  Buckhurst.  S^  Ro.  CecilL  Si"  Jo. 

WoUey. 

On  the  Sd  of  April  1609,  Thomas  Moze,  one  of  the  ordinarj'  yeomen  of  the  king's  chamber,  and 
William  Edgeley,  ordinary  groom  of  the  same,  petitioned  the  king  for  a  sole  license  to  stamp  farthing 
tokens  for  the  cities  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester;  which  petition  was  referred  by  the  king  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  his  highness  for  suits.  The  petitioners  state  that  the  city  had  received,  many  years  past, 
authority  from  the  queen,  of  famous  memory,  to  stamp  farthing  tokens  in  copper;  and  that  such  authority 
ceased  upon  his  majesty's  coming  to  the  crown.- 

On  the  15th  of  August  1696,  notice  was  given,  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  this  city,  that  the  right 
honorable  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  treasury  had  been  pleased  to  send  down,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city 
and  the  counties  adjacent,  one  thousand  weight  of  silver,  value  3000/.  and  upwards,  to  this  mint,  to  be 
coined  into  the  lawful  coin  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  be  put  into  the  hand  of  some  able  and  suflncient  person 
in  the  city,  to  exchange  such  old  clipped  sterling  mone\-  as  any  person  would  bring  in,  on  the  encouragement 
or  allowance  of  five  shillings  and  twopence  an  ounce,  and  sixpence  an  ounce  by  way  of  recompence ;  and 
the  oflScers  of  the  mint  had  directions  to  keep  an  account  of  the  deficiency  thereof,  and  also  to  pay  the  said 
allowance  and  recompence  for  such  wrought  plate  as  should  be  brought  in,  pursuant  to  the  late  act  of 
parliament,  as  soon  as  such  plate  should  be  melted,  assayed,  and  reduced  to  sterling.  Which  five  shillings 
and  twopence  and  sixpence  an  ounce,  as  well  for  clipped  sterling  money  as  for  wrought  plate,  was  to  be 
immediately  paid  down.^ 

A  petition  of  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  this  citj',  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  30th 
of  December  1697,  stated,  that  there  would,  by  computation,  in  a  month's  time,  be  in  the  city  at  least 
150,000/.  of  old  hammered  money,  brought  to  the  fair  from  Wales  and  other  places;  and  prayed  that  the 
mint  might  be  continued  some  time  longer,  for  the  coining  of  that  monej',  in  order  to  prevent  the  incon- 
venience of  sending  it  to  the  mint  at  the  Tower.* 

The  weight  of  hammered  money  and  wrought  plate  imported  into  this  mint,  for  the  recoinage,  amounted 
to  146,977  lbs.  \^  which,  at  3/.  2s.  the  pound  weight,  was  coined  into  463,728/.  14s. 

BRISTOL    EXCHANGE. 

In  the  43d  year  of  Elizabeth,  this,  together  with  other  places,  had  an  exchange  for  the  remittance  of 
the  money  which  was  then  coined  for  the  use  of  Ireland." 

CREWKERNE. 

A  penny  of  Cnut  reads  on  the  reverse  ckog,  which  is  supposed  to  mean  this  place  ;  but  it  does  not 

*  Commons  Jonrjiah,  vol.  xii.  p.  18. 


Malynes,  Lex  Mercatoria,  p.  194.     The  token,  with  this  type, 
in  Snelling,  is  dated  1652. 

'  Snelting's  Copper  Coinage,  Appendix,  p.  2.  See  explanation 
of  plate  xxiv.  note  to  No.  2,  for  the  probability  of  this  mint  being 
A'orked  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  j       Xos.  9,  14,  19. 

^  Half-sheet  folio,  broadside.  British  Museum.  Folio  vol. 
entitled  Batih,  Coin,  etc.  vol.  x.  I  ^  Simon's  Jrisfi  Coins,  p.  41.      See  the  Annals  under  that  year. 

VOL.  II.  2  F 


'   Tables  of  English  Silver  Coins,  p.  124.    The  coins  are  marked 
with  B  under  the  king's  bust.      See  Plates  of  Silver  Coins,  xxxvi. 
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appear  that  it  was  then  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive  the  privilege  of  coinage. 
or  II.  is  also  attributed  to  this  mint.' 


A  coin  of  William  I. 


GLASTONBURY. 


A  charter  of  the  empress  Maud,  queen  of  England,"  gave  to  the  church  of  Glastonbury,  to  Henry, 
prelate  of  that  church,  and  to  his  successors  for  ever,  various  privileges;  and  amongst  them  a  mint  and 
moneyers.^  As  in  that  charter  she  both  grants  and  confirms,  it  does  not  appear  whether  the  mint  was  then 
first  granted  or  was  only  confirmed. 

Hearne  supposes  it  not  to  be  older  than  /Ethelstan  ;*  but  I  suspect  that  he  had  no  other  reason  to 
believe  it  to  be  as  old,  than  his  knowledge  that  many  mints  were  established  by  him,  and  that  Glastonbury 
was  a  burgh'  of  such  consequence  as  to  be  called  a  city  by  king  Ina  in  the  year  704.^ 

The  mint,  he  thinks,  was  placed  in  the  abbey  itself,"  and  in  a  chapel  appropriated  to  that  purpose, 
which,  he  says,  was  commonly  the  case  in  Saxon  times;  and  therefore  j^ilthelstan's  decree  relating  to  the 
mints  was  considered  as  an  ecclesiastical  law.^  This  idea  of  coining  in  chapels  he  seems  to  have  gotten 
from  having  observed  the  figures  of  churches  on  coins,  of  which  he  mentions  an  instance  of  a  penny  of 
.l]]thelstan,  which  he  has  engraved.?  It  is  remarkable  that  this  mint  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  any  other 
charter.  Nor  is  that  charter  itself  recited,  or  referred  to,  in  the  charter  of  Inspeximus  of  king  Henry  III., 
which  mentions  the  names  of  those  kings  who  had  given  charters  to  this  abbey. 

IVELCHESTER. 

In  Domesday  Book  the  name  of  this  place  is  written  Givelcestre ;  I  therefore  conclude  that  a  coin  of 
iEthelred  II.,  which  reads  gifelc,  was  struck  here.  If  that  coin  be  correctly  appropriated,  then  the  follow- 
ing monarchs  also  coined  in  this  mint: 

Cnut,  Harold  II.  William  I.  and  William  II. 

I  know  not  at  what  time  the  prefixed  g  was  disused;  but  there  are  coins  of  Henry  II.  with  iVE,  ivel, 
or  ivELCE,  on  the  reverse,  which  I  presume  were  struck  here ;  as  also  one  with  ivlce,  which  I  suspect  to 
belong  to  this  place. 

1248  or  1249.  In  the  33d  year  of  Henry  III.  a  writ  was  issued  for  the  choice  of  officers  in  this  mint, 
and  also  in  several  others;'"  it  is  therefore  probable  that  a  penny  of  that  reign  with  ive  was  struck  here. 

TAUNTON. 

Although  this  place  was  of  very  considerable  importance  in  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  times,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  its  coinage  to  any  higher  period  than  the  reign  of  Cnut. 

After  him,  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Harold  II.  coined  here. 

From  Domesday  Book  it  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  William  I.  the  mint  paid  fifty  shillings;  a  con- 
siderable sum,  and  equal  to  that  which  was  paid  for  the  market." 

Coins  of  William  I.,  Stephen,  and  Henry  III.,  still  remain. 

WATCHET. 

On  the  reverse  of  a  coin  of  ^Ethelred  II.  is  weced;  which,  according  to  Lambarde,  Camden,  and 
Gibson's  explanation  of  the  names  of  places  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  was  the  ancient  designation  of  this 
town,  it  being  called  Fecebpopr. 

wece  also  occurs  upon  a  penny  of  Cnut ;  but  after  his  reign  I  have  not  met  with  it. 


'   7^i/ssetis  Sale  Catalogue,  p.  71,  No.  995. 
^  So  she  is  styled  in  the  Charter. 

^Hearne.     J.  Glaston.  C/iro«.  Pr(F/a(.  p.  xxvii.    Soalso^Mani 
(le  Domerham,  p.  3ii9. 

*  J.  Glastoii.  CAron.  Pr(E/a«.  p.xxvii. 

^  Id.  ibid.  p.  xxxiii. 

^  Id.  ibid.  p.  9-2. 

'  This,  he  says,  appears  from   Maud's  Charter :   which,  as  It 


gave  the  privileges  above-mentioned  to  the  church  of  Glastonbury, 
he  concludes,  I  presume,  for  no  other  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Charter,  that  it  fixed  the  situation  of  the  mint  within  the  church. 
[J.  Glaston.  Cliron.  Pritfat,  p.  xxxv.] 

^  Id.  ibid.  p.  xxxv. 

'  Id.  ibid.  p.  hi. 

'"  See  this  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Wallingford  mint. 

"  Domesday  Book,  vol.  i.  folio  87  b. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 

LICHFIELD. 

If  a  penny  of  William  I.  M'ith  licae  were  not  struck  here,  I  know  not  what  other  mint  it  can  be 
appropriated  to. 

William  II.  has  one  which  reads  Lie;  but  later  than  this  I  have  not  met  witli  any  coin  which  can  be 
supposed  to  have  issued  from  this  mint. 

LICHFIELD    EPISCOPAL    MINT. 

King  Stephen  gave  by  charter  to  the  church  of  St.  Chad  in  this  city,  and  to  Walter,  bishop  of  Coventry, 
and  his  successors  for  ever,  the  privilege  of  one  die  here.^ 

This  grant,  which  is  without  date,  must  have  been  made  between  1149,  when  Walter  Durdent  was 
consecrated,  and  1159,  the  year  in  which  king  Stephen  died. 

1189.  Richard  I.,  in  his  first  year,  granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Chad,  and  to  Hugh,  bishop  of 
Coventry,  to  have  one  pair  of  dies  in  Lichfield,  and  that  the  mint  should  be  for  ever.- 

STAFFORD." 

When  ^thelstan  regulated  the  coinage,  in  the  year  928,  this  town  was  of  suflBcient  importance  to  be 
favoured  with  a  mint.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  in  the  list  which  was  given  of  the  places  where  mints 
were  established;  but  coins  of  that  monarch  are  still  extant,  having  on  the  reverse  stef  or  stf. 

A  penny  of  .Ethelred  II.  reads  st.eth,  which  was  probably  intended  for  this  place. 

Cnut  also  has  a  coin  with  stje  on  the  reverse. 

In  Domesday  Book  this  mint  is  not  noticed;  nor  has  it  yet  been  found  upon  any  coin  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.* 

SOHO. 

As  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  permit  the  lawful  coin  of  the  kingdom  to  be  struck  in  this  place, 
it  has  become  so  far  an  authorized  mint,  and  therefore  must  be  noticed. 

It  is  in  the  parish  of  Handsworth  in  this  county,  and  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  Birmingham. 
About  the  year  1762,  Mr.  Bolton  removed  his  manufactory  at  that  place  to  Soho ;  and  in  1788  applied  the 
powers  of  Mr.  Watt's  steam-engine  to  the  purposes  of  coinage.  In  this  mint  nearly  all  the  operations  are 
performed  by  mechanical  power ;  such  as  rolling  the  cakes  of  copper  hot  into  sheets ;  fine  rolling  the  same 
cold  between  steel  polished  rollers ;  cutting  out  the  blanks,  which  is  done  with  greater  ease  and  rapidity  by 
girls  than  could  possibly  be  done  by  strong  men ;  shaking  the  coins  in  bags,  to  wear  off  the  sharp  edges ; 
working  a  number  of  coining  machines,  with  greater  rapidity  and  exactness,  by  a  few  boys  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  than  could  be  done  by  a  great  number  of  strong  men  ;  without  endangering  their 
fingers,  as  the  machine  lays  the  blanks  upon  the  die  perfectly  concentral  with  it,  and,  when  struck,  displaces 
one  piece  and  replaces  another.^ 

This  coining  mill  has  been  greatly  improved  since  its  first  erection,  and  is  adapted  to  work  eight 
machines,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  striking  from  seventy  to  eighty  pieces  of  money,  the  size  of  a  guinea, 
per  minute,  which  is  equal  to  between  30  and  40,000  per  hour  ;^  and  at  the  same  blow  which  strikes  the 

'  Monasticon  Anglic,  vol.  iii.  p.  235.      Ex  Registro  albo  penes       i       edilion  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  work  was  printed  at  Paris  in  folio, 

Dec.  &  Cap.  Eccl.  Cath.  Lioh.  folio  85.  j       1644,  and  its  full  title  is,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Xature  of  Bodies." 

"  Chart.  Antiq.^.2o,  in  Turr.  London.  ]       See  the  General  Dictionary,  article  Digby,  note  [F].     This  ma- 

-,  rw..     ■  i        c             u-       I-         J                 .      11    L              .•  '       chine  still  continued  to  be  worked  in  the  year  1776,  according  to 

^  Tlie  idea  ot  a  machine  rormed  to  execute  all  the  operations  '        _,    .                         .        .                                     j                 >                 o 

e.      .           .     L                                1       .,   *.  .1         ■        e  c         ■     -  Swinburne,  who  in  his  Travels  through  Spain  [p.  4091  calls  it  the 

of  coinage  is  by  no  means  novel.       '  At  the  mint  of  Segovia  in  ■      ,                            .                     o      .r        Lr          j 

^     .       ,         .                •       .u  .              u         .                 -i^  ■  11           J  '       most  ancient  place  of  coinage  in  the  kingdom. 

Spain,  there  is  an  engine  that  moves  by  water,  so  artificially  made  i                                '^                                            .          , 

,,    ^                .     f  '.  J-  .     J  .1           •        .     f       ij  •   .     .1    .  1        j.i  *  ^Ir.  Shaw  has  not   expressed  himself  very  clearly   in  this 

that  one  part  of  it  distendeth  an  ingot  or  gold  into  that  breadth  ^                                   ^             ^ 

J    ,  .  ,                 ■            ....          ,         •       c      T.  J  1-        .1      u  place.     From   his  words  it  should  seem   that  each  of  the  eight 

and  thickness  as  is  requisite  to  make  coin  ot.      It  delivereth  the  '^        .         .                             ,   .                                   .          .                ° 

1          i_  .  -.  L  .u              u.        .           .1       .1    .       ■   .  .1    .L    c  machines  is  capable  of  striking  30  or  40,000  pieces  in  an  hour: 

plate,  that  it  hath  wrought,  unto  another  that  printeth  the  figure  ...                                '         r                                . 

,.  .,         .               ..          ,  J.         .,           ....         J           .            .  but  his  meaning  really  is,  that  the  whole  number  of  the  raacliines 

of  the  coin  upon  it ;  and  from  thence  it  is  turned  over  to  another  .       . 

.                  .    .              J.       .     .1          .   .  ■      J         u             J       .   L.  can  produce  that  effect.      Taking  it  upon  his  lowest  estimate,  the 

that  cuiteth  it  according  to  the  print  in  due  shape  and  weight.  '^                                                 or 

,,,,.,                 ,     .          r  11  .   .                      •           .1,  machines  would  stamp  360,000  pieces  in  a  day  of  twelve  hours. 

And  lastly,  the  several  pieces  fall  into  a  reserve  in  another  room,  r         -         r                         j              ^ 

,          ,        rr.            ,          ,_          .    ■     ^    J^    .                      1.1,.  In  the  year  1816  it  was  proved  that  the  eight  maciiines  could 

where  the  officer,  whose  charge  it  is,  finds  treasure  ready  coined.  "^                                 ^                                ° 

r  „'     ,    <    II-     J         r  ,L     T  .,1     II-    II     t  nr             -i.ir    r          o-  strike  350,000  pieces  in  fourteen  hours. 

yn  anleif  s  It  onders  of  the  Little  If  orid  of  Man,  p.  ZJ.yy,  from  Sir       I ^ 

Kenelm  Digby's  Bodies,  chap,  xxiii.  p.  207.]  •  Two  coins  of  William   I.  discovered   with    the  Beaworih 

I  have  not  found  when  this  machine  was  erected;  but  the  first  hoard  read  godpine  stief. — [Ed.T 
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two  faces  the  edge  of  the  piece  is  struck,  either  plain  or  with  an  inscription  upon  it ;  and  thus  every  piece 
becomes  perfectly  round,  and  of  equal  diameter,  which  is  not  the  case  witii  any  other  national  money  ever 
put  into  circulation. 

Such  a  coining  mill,  erected  in  the  national  mint,  would,  in  cases  of  emergency,  be  able  to  coin  all  the 
bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  at  a  short  notice,  without  the  necessity  of  putting  dollars,  or  other  foreign 
coin,  into  circulation. 

Dr.  Darwin,  in  a  note  to  his  Botanic  Garden, ^  gives  a  short  description  of  this  mint,  and  says,  that  the 
whole  of  this  magnificent  and  powerful  apparatus  moves  "with  such  superior  excellence  and  cheapness  of 
workmanship,  as  well  as  with  works  of  such  powerful  machinery,  as  must  totally  prevent  clandestine  imitation, 
and  in  consequence,  save  many  lives  from  the  hand  of  the  executioner;  a  circumstance  worthy  the  attention 
of  a  great  minister.  If  a  civic  crown  was  given  in  Rome  for  preserving  the  life  of  one  citizen,  Mr.  Boulton 
should  be  covered  with  garlands  of  oak.- 

"  It  is  worthy  observation,  that  the  ground  of  the  silver  money  coined  by  this  machine  has  a  much  finer 
and  blacker  polish  than  the  money  coined  by  the  common  apparatus."^ 

SUFB'OLK. 

BLYTHUBURGH. 

It  should  seem,  from  Domesday  Book,  that  there  was  an  exchange  here  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.     But  see  the  account  of  Dunwich  mint  for  the  probability  of  this. 

DUNWICH    MINT. 

Leland,  in  his  Commentary  de  Scriptoribus  Britannicis,  under  the  article  Sigebertus  Rex,  calls  this  an 
ancient  city,  "  Quam  Ostroangli  veteres  quidem  illi,  ut  ex  numisinatum  inscriptionibus  apparet,  donmoc 
appellabant."^ 

These  coins,  however,  are  now  unknown. 

Sir  John  Pettus  says,  it  appears,  by  several  coins  of  gold  and  silver,  that  there  was  a  mint  at  Dunwich 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  and  III.^     These  also  are  unknown. 

In  the  preface  to  the  history  of  this  place  is  given  a  tradition  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  that  it  was,  in 
ancient  time,  a  city,  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall  and  brazen  gates;  had  fifty-two  churches,  chapels, 
religious  houses,  and  hospitals;  a  king's  palace,  a  bishop's  seat,  a  mayor's  mansion,  and  a  mint;  as  many 
top-ships  as  churches,  and  not  fewer  windmills;^  all  of  which,  it  is  probable,  never  had  existence. 

Gardner,  however,  misled  by  this  tradition,  has  engraved  a  coin  which  he  supposed  to  have  been  struck 
in  this  mint.     But  it  is  clearly  a  penuy  of  one  of  the  Edwards,  coined  at  Durham,  and  the  true  reading 

CIVITAS  DONOLI." 

Weever  says,  "one  master  Holliday  told  me  that  he  had  a  grote,  whose  superscription  on  the  one  side 

was  CIVITAS  DONWIC* 


'  Part  i.  p.  21. 

'  All  this  is  very  poetically  expressed.  The  doctor  has  indeed 
(to  borrow  honest  Fluellen's  phrase)  "  uttered  as  prave  'ords  as 
you  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day;"  but,  in  the  warmth  of  poetic 
imagination,  it  doubtless  escaped  his  recollection  that  he  was 
writing  in  prose,  and  therefore  he  omitted  that  without  which 
prose  is  nothing  worth;  in  short,  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth 
in  his  animated  description  of  the  prevention  of  clandestine  imi- 
tation by  this  machine.  The  statement  of  a  few  facts,  which  were 
given  at  the  time  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  [vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  639] 
will  irrefragably  prove  this  assertion. 

Dr.  Darwin's  poetical  description  was  published  prior  to  the 
first  issuing  of  the  copper  money  in  1797. 

In  February  1799,  that  money  was  counterfeited.  [See  St. 
James's  Chronicle,  Feb.  5—7.] 

The  dollars  stiuck  in  this  mint  were  issued  in  May  1804. 


In  June  1804,  counterfeits  appeared.  [S<.  James's  Chronicle, 
June  2.] 

On  the  19tli  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Bourne  moved  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  counterfeiting  dollars  or  tokens; 
which  passed  into  an  act  on  the  10th  of  July,  and  athxed  the  crime 
of  felony  to  the  counterfeiting  those  inimitable  coins.  This, 
however,  was  not  thought  a  sufficient  security ;  and  therefore,  in 
the  month  of  August  following,  Mr.  Boulton  found  it  necessary  to 
invent  a  gauge  plate  to  detect  counterfeits.  [See  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  August  1804,  p.  725.]     Thus 

"  Proofs  rise  on  proofs,  and  still  the  last  the  strongest," 

^  Skate's  Staffordshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  1  IS.  *  Page  83. 

^  FodijUE  Begales,  p.  40. 

*  Gardner's  History  of  Dunwich.  He  refers  to  Stow's  Chro- 
nicle, p.  73. 

'  See  his  plate  i.  No.  11,  and  the  explanation  of  the  plates. 

'  Funeral  Monuments,  p.  720. 
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It  appears  probable  that  these  authorities  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Leake,  and  tliat 
whilst  he  was  under  their  influence  he  read  an  indenture  between  king  Henry  VI.  and  Bartholomew  Gold- 
beater, of  which  he  has  given  the  following  account:  Goldbeater,  he  says,  is  called  in  it  mint-master  en  le 
Cite  de  Londres,  Cite  de  Denwyk,  le  Ville  de  Brisaut,  et  en  la  Ville  de  Calais;  and  coins  struck  at  the 
second  place  mentioned  are  inscribed  civitas  donwic.^ 

His  authority  for  these  coins,  I  presume,  was  the  passage  in  Weever,  which  is  given  above ;  but  his 
Cite  de  Denwyk  is  founded  upon  a  palpable  mis-reading  of  the  record,  where  the  word  is  most  distinctly 
DeH  wyk,  or  De  Everwyck,  the  city  of  York.  This,  which  is  evident  upon  the  inspection  of  the  record,  is 
confirmed  (if  further  confirmation  should  be  required  in  so  plain  a  case)  by  a  copy  of  this  indenture  in  Latin, 
wherein  Goldbeater  is  appointed  master  of  the  mint  infra  Turr'  London,  Civ'  Ebor',  etc- 

EXCHANGE    AT    DUNWICH. 

From  an  obscure  passage  in  Domesday  Book,  it  should  seem  that  there  was  an  exchange  here  at  the 
time  when  that  record  was  compiled.  The  words  are,  tempore  Regis  Edwardi  non  fuit  ibi  [z.  e.  in  Dun- 
wich]  Cambitor  sed  in  Blideburgh.^  It  will  be  difficult  to  account  for  this  statement  in  the  record,  that 
the  exchanger  was  not  here  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  time,  but  at  Blitheburgh,  unless  it  should  be  supposed 
that  when  the  survey  was  taken  he  was  at  this  place.  It  must  not,  however,  be  concealed  that  Mr.  Kelham, 
in  his  Dissertation  upon  Domesday  Book,  interprets  Cambitor  by  Hangman,  and  that  such  interpretation  is 
somewhat  warranted  by  the  context.  But  I  am  unable  to  guess  upon  what  other  grounds  he  can  have  given 
the  word  this  signification. 

If  his  hangman  can  be  established,  there  is  an  end  of  my  exchanger. 

ST.   EDMCNDSBURY    ROYAL    MINT. 

This  town  was  not  a  place  of  any  great  importance  before  the  reign  of  Cnut,  though  afterwards  it  rose 
to  great  splendour.  It  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  of  sufficient  consequence  to  be  honoured  with  a 
mint  until  Edward  the  Confessor  placed  one  here;  at  least  no  coins  are  extant  of  a  date  prior  to  his  reign; 
nor  has  any  other  evidence  of  a  coinage  here  been  yet  discovered.  To  this  monarch  then  must  be  ascribed 
the  establishment  of  the  regal  as  well  as  the  abbatical  mint  in  this  place.  There  appears  to  have  been  but 
little  money  issued  from  the  roj-al  mint  during  this  reign ;  for  of  all  the  numerous  types  of  the  Confessor's 
pennies,  one  only  bears  the  name  of  this  town.* 

The  mint  is  not  noticed  in  Domesday  Book,  although  coins  of  William  I.,  struck  in  it,  are  still  extant. 

William  II.  likewise  coined  here:   as  did  also  Henry  I.,  Stephen,  and  Henry  II. 

1208.  In  the  ninth  year  of  king  John,  the  officers  of  this  mint,  as  well  as  those  of  divers  others  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  ordered  to  attend  at  Westminster  in  the  quinzime  of  St.  Denys,  there 
to  receive  his  commands.* 

Henry  III.  coined  here. 

1283.  In  the  11th  year  of  Edward  I.,  J.  de  Lovetoft  and  G.  de  Rokesle  were  appointed,  on  the  16th 
of  July,  to  inquire,  on  oath,  what  moneyers  had  made  the  king's  money  here;  and  also  concerning  the  die 
which  had  been  made  here  by  Re.  Albacum ;  and  to  examine  the  money  which  had  been  made  by  such 
moneyers,  wherever  it  should  be  found,  within  the  liberties  or  without;  and  to  act  as  circumstances  should 
require.^ 

During  the  whole  of  this  reign,  and  the  early  part  of  the  following  one,  this  mint  seems  to  have  been 
conducted  in  a  very  negligent  manner;  for  in  the  12th  year  of  Edward  II.,  1-318,  it  was  stated,  in  a  writ 
directed  to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  that  no  trial  of  the  money  coined  here  had  been  made  either  in  his 
reiorn  or  in  that  of  his  father:  and  thev  were  commanded  to  cause  it  to  be  assayed  by  the  usual  mode." 

'  Historical  AccoutU  of  English  Honey,  p.  149,  quoting  Claus.  '       ^  See  this  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Carlisle  mint. 

1  Hen  VI.  m.  1 . 


-  Claus.  1  Hen.  V.  m.  13. 

'  Domesday  Book,  vol.  ii.  folio  312  b. 

*  It  is  of  the  type  Xo.  9,  in  plate  xxiv.  and  reads  mok  •  re 


^  Pat.  11  Ed»-.  I.  m.  13  dors. 


'  Hi).  Brevia.  1-2  Edw.  II.  [Xov.30]  Rot.  79.     iladoi,  Hist, 


OS  EADMTs.     It  is  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  I       Ezch.\o\.  i.p.'29'2.     See  Notices  of  Trials  of  the  Pii 
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I  liave  not  met  with  any  evidence  to  shew  that  the  money  which  had  been  coined  at  the  royal  mint 
durino-  that  period  was  now  assayed;  but  the  abbot's  coins  were  tried,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  account  of  his 
mint.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Edward  II.  coined  here,  for  some  of  liis  money  is  still  extant.  In  his 
reiu-n  this  mint,  as  it  should  seem,  ceased  to  be  worked;  at  least  it  cannot  now  be  traced  any  further. 

THE    abbot's    mint    AT    ST.  EDMUNDSBURY. 

The  first  grant  of  a  mint  to  this  abbey  was  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Baldwin,  who  was  abbot 
from  1065  to  1097,  in  this  form: 

"  Edward  King  gret  Aylmer  Bisscop,  and  Girth  Erl,  and  Toly  and  all  mine  Theynes  on  Estangle 
frendlike.  And  Ic  kithe  ihu  that  Ic  habbe  unnen  Baldewine  Abbot  one  munetere  with  innen  Seynt 
Edmunds  Biri,  also  frelike  on  alle  thing  to  habben,  also  me  mine  on  hande  stonden  ower  on  ani  mine  burgh 
aldrefrelikest.     God  se  ihu  alle  frend."' 

To  some  period  subsequent  to  this,  but  probably  at  no  great  distance,  must  be  referred,  as  I  conjecture, 
those  coins,  evidently  of  Anglo-Saxon  workmanship,  which  bear  on  the  obverse  the  name  of  St.  Eadmund;- 
aiul  I  incline  to  think  that  they  were  coined  by  the  abbot  (although  they  do  not  bear  either  his  name  or  any 
distinouishing  mark),  because  the  money  which  was  struck  in  this  place  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  has  both 
his  name  and  effigies  on  the  obverse.' 

By  the  above  grant,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  William  II.,  Henry  I.,  Richard  I.,  John,  and 
Henry  III.,^  the  abbot  had  the  privilege  of  one  moneyer. 

That  privilege  he  continued  to  exercise  during  the  reign  of  William  I.,  and  also  during  that  of  his  son, 
^^'illiam  Rufus,  as  appears  from  a  writ  directed  by  Henry  I.  to  Herebert  Losiiiga,  bishop  of  Norwich,  to 
Roger  Bigot,  R.  Passelawe,  and  Otho  Goldsmith,  of  London ;  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  king  granted 
that  S.  Edmund  should  have  his  moneyer  within  his  vill,  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  mint,  in  like  manner  as 
he  had  it  in  the  time  of  the  king's  father,  and  in  like  manner  as  the  king's  brother  had  granted  it  to  him  by 
his  writ.^ 

King  Stephen  granted  a  second  money  die,  in  addition  to  the  one  which  had  been  granted  in  former 
times  ;^  and  to  these  two  he  afterwards  added  a  third.' 

When  king  Henry  II.  confirmed  the  liberties  of  this  church,  he  granted  that  it  should  have  one 
moneyer,  with  all  the  privileges  it  had  been  accustomed  to  exercise.'' 

Richard  1.  confirmed  this,  in  the  same  words.^ 

It  was  also  recited  in  a  charter  of  king  John.'" 

And  again  in  the  32d  year  of  Henry  III.,  1247 ;"  at  which  time  the  king  commanded,  by  writ, 
William  de  Haverhull,  treasurer,  Edward  de  Westminster,  and  William  Hardell,^-  to  deliver  to  the  monks 
of  St.  Edmundsbury  a  die  of  the  new  engraving  [novse  incisionis]  for  the  making  of  their  money,  in  like 
manner  as  of  right  it  used  and  ought  to  be  done.  Saving  to  the  king  all  the  privileges  and  dignities  of  his 
crown  respecting  coinage." 

This  was  on  account  of  the  change  which  was  made  in  the  type  of  his  coins,  by  extending  the  cross  on 
the  reverse  to  the  outer  circle. 

According  to  Kempe's  Register  of  the  Abbey,  the  monks  received  at  this  time  not  only  a  new  die,  but 
also  an  exchange,  which  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  met  with  the  mention  of  an  exchange  in  this 


'  Charta  Edwardi  regis  et  confessoris  de  monetario  habendo, 
c  registro  sacrista;,  folio  '23.  Aiitiq.  S.  Edm.  Burgi,  Jpjjendis, 
\).  1;34.  Spelman,  in  Iiis  Glossary,  quotes  the  following  words  as 
part  of  the  foundation  charter  of  this  abbey  :  "  Dedit  idem  sanctus 
E.  (i.e.  Edouardus  Confessor)  S.  Edmundo,  Packenham,  Connc- 
aeston,  et  concessit  etiam  dicto  Edmundo  monetariam  sive  cuneum 
infra  Bury."     [Voce  Cuneus.] 

-  See  plate  xii.  of  Anglo-Saxon  Coins,  Nos.  1 — 6. 

'  Mr.  Pegge  concludes  that  they  were  struck  by  the  king, 
because  they  have  neither  the  name  nor  the  effigies  of  the  abbot. 
Assemblage,  p.  61 . 


*   Reg.  Kempe,  HarL  MSS.  645,  folio  13:3  b. 

^  E  Registro   Sacrista,  Cole's  MSS.   vol.  xlv.  p.  35,  from  Sir 
James  Burrough's  Collections. 

«  Id.  p.  36.  '  Id.  ibid. 

^  Confirmac'o  Henr.  s'c'di  de  libert'.     Collect.  Carta,  etc.  S. 
Edmundi,  Harl.  MSS.  743.  folio  10. 

9  Id.  folio  1 1. 

'»  Id.  folio  1 1  b. 

"   Commuii.  in  scaccarlo,  32  Hen.  III.      Mr.  Korth's  MSS. 

'*  He  was  warden  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

"  Claus.  82  Hen.  III.  m.  16. 
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place.     The  exchanger,  however,  occurs  in  the  list  of  officers  of  this  mint.'     The  dies  were  to  be  used  as 
in  London  and  other  places.^ 

1265.  In  the  49th  year  of  the  same  king,  the  sacrist  of  this  church  presented  at  the  exchequer  a 
moneyer,  an  assayer,  and  a  keeper  of  the  die  [custos  cunei],  who  were  sworn  into  their  offices.^  And  again, 
in  his  5'2d  year,  1268,  William  le  Shrub  was  sworn  as  keeper  of  the  die  in  the  town  of  St.  Edmund,  on  the 
presentation  likewise  of  the  sacrist.* 

Jocee,  the  goldsmith,  was  sworn,  in  the  exchequer,  for  the  same  office  for  the  abbot,  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  years  of  Edward  I.,^  1276  or  1277.  And  in  the  latter  of  those  years  Richard  de  Bentley  took  the 
usual  oath  as  assayer  of  the  money  in  this  mint.^ 

When  the  money  was  changed,  in  1279,  the  king  granted  to  the  abbey  its  die,  viz.  one  standard  of 
iron,  with  two  trussels.^ 

1280.  Robert  de  Hadleye  was  presented  as  moneyer,  and  John  de  Rede  as  assayer,  in  the  court  of 
exchequer,  and  were  admitted  accordingly.'^ 

In  the  25th  year  of  Edward  I.,  1297,  Roger  de  Rede  was  admitted  by  the  said  court  as  moneyer,  and 
Hugh  Houton  as  assayer,  in  this  mint.' 

At  the  same  time  it  was  pleaded  before  the  barons,  that  the  die  had  been  so  much  used  that  it  was  no 
longer  workable,  and  therefore  it  was  prayed  that  another  might  be  given.  Peter  de  Leycester,  warden  ot 
the  mint  of  London,  was  therefore  ordered  to  destroy  that  die,  and  deliver  a  new  one  to  the  abbot's  attorney 
(the  sacristan),  who  appeared  for  him.'" 

Roger  de  Rede  was  again  admitted  as  moneyer,  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  II.,  1.309." 
1318.    In  the  12th  year  of  the  same  king,  an  order  was  made  for  a  trial  of  the  monies  which  had  been 
coined  in  this  mint,  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I.  to  that  time,  during  which  period,  it 
seems,  no  assay  had  been  made.'- 

Accordingly  the  abbot  was  commanded,  by  writ  fi-om  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  to  cause  the  officers 
of  his  mint  within  the  liberties  of  St.  Edmund  to  appear  at  the  exchequer,  in  the  octave  of  Candlemas,  and 
to  bring  with  them  all  the  pixes  of  assays  made  of  the  money  coined  in  the  said  mint,  together  with  the 
money  in  the  said  pixes,  as  well  of  the  time  of  king  Edward  I.  as  of  the  present  king,  and  not  yet  assayed, 
to  the  intent  that  an  assay  might  be  made  thereof.  In  compliance  with  the  writ,  the  abbot  sent,  upon  that 
day,  brother  William  de  Stowe,  sacrist  of  the  abbey,  and  warden  of  the  mint,  as  his  attorney  (constituted  in 
that  behalf  by  his  letters  directed  to  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer),  and  Roger  de  Rede,  the 
master  of  his  mint,  with  two  pixes,  containing  the  money  taken  out  to  make  assays  withal,  for  the  whole 
time  since  the  money  was  last  assayed,  together  with  the  three  keys  belonging  to  the  same;  and  two  assays 
were  then  made  at  the  exchequer.  The  following  account  of  this  trial  is  still  extant  in  the  register  of 
abbot  Kempe : — 

"  Memorandum,  that  on  the  Monday  next  following  the  octave  of  the  Purification,  in  the  12th  year  of 
Edward,  the  son  of  Edward,  that  is,  on  the  12th  of  February,  Master  John  de  Everdon,  baron  of  the  exche- 
quer, Augustine  le  W^aleys,  warden  of  the  mint  of  London,  John  de  Cockermouth,  clerk  of  the  treasury, 
and  others  of  the  exchequer,  being  present,  a  pyx  was  opened,  in  which  were  found  lix5.  jjjjrf.,  taken  from 

M 

vir.cxx/.  of  money  coined  in  this  mint,  between  the  eighth  year  of  Edward,  the  son  of  Henry,  and  the 
25th  year  of  the  said  king,  during  which  time  Richard  de  Lothebury,  deceased,  was  master  of  this  mint. 

'  See  after  the  year  1327.  |  '  R«g.  Kempe,  Harl.  MSS.  645,  folio  133. 

'  Harh  ilSS.6ia,(o\iolAi.     I  know  not  to  what  particular      |  «  Reg.  Kempe,  fl^aW.  3/5S.  64o,  folio  117.     Snelling  has,  but 

circumstance  the  following  passage  in  the  Register  refers:   "cum      j      erroneously  as  I  conceive,  placed  the  town  of  Hadeleie  amongst 

the  mints  of  Edward  I.  or  II.      Robert  de  Hadeleie  was  the  last 
moneyer  whose  uame  appears  upon  the  coins. 
5  Reg.  Kempe,  Harl.  MSS.  645,  folio  117. 
'0  Id.  folio  134  b. 

11  Id.  folio  117. 

12  Hil.  Brevia.  12  Edw.  II.    Rot.  79.      Madoi,  Hist.  Eich. 


su'  difficultate  cuneu'  noue  incisionis  urb'  diixim. " 

=  Hil.  Commun.  49  Hen.  III.   iladoi.  Hist.  Exch.  v.  ii.  p. 89. 

'  Memor.  52  Hen.  III.  Rot.  2  b.     Madoi,  ubi  supra. 

*  Mich.  Commun.  4  and  5  Edw.  I.  Rot.  1  b.  Madoi,  Hist. 
Exch.  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

'  Pas.  Commun.  5  Edw.  I.  Rot.  5,  a.  Madox;  Hist.  Exch. 
vol.  ii.  p.  90.  i      vol.  i.  p.  292, 
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Which  monies  being  mixed,  and  one  pound  weia;hed,  it  was  found  to  be  a  pound  of  just  weight;  and  xlj 
pennies  being  taken  thence  and  cut,  assay  was  made  by  Lapine  Roger,  the  icing's  assayer,  and  it  was  found 
to  agree  with  the  stixndard.  j 

"  On  the  same  day  the  other  pyx  was  opened,  and  in  it  were  found  i\l.  vjj.«.  jjjjrf.  taken  from  xxjj  m. 

C  XX 

jjjj.  jjjj/;'.  coined  between  the  said  25th  year  and  the  said  octave  of  the  Purification,  in  the  12tli  vear  of 
king  Edward  II.,  during  wliich  time  Roger  de  Rede  was  master  of  the  mint.  These  being  in  like  manner 
assayed,  were  found  to  agree  with  the  standard. 

"  Mem.  as  soon  as  this  assay  was  finished,  Roger  de  Rede  petitioned,  in  the  exchequer,  to  be  removed 
from  his  place  as  master  of  the  mint ;  and  accordingly  he  was  removed."' 

In  consequence  of  Rede's  resignation  on  account  of  age  and  infirmity,  the  abbot  presented  in  the 
exchequer  by  William  de  Stowe,  the  sacristan,  Alan  de  Cove  to  succeed  him,  who  was  admitted  and  sworn 
into  his  office.- 

In  the  year  1.320,  on  the  3d  of  January,  the  presentation  of  Hugh  de  Houton,  late  assayer  of  this  mint, 
to  be  master  in  the  place  of  Alan  de  Cove,  deceased,  and  also  that  of  John  de  Redgrave,  to  succeed  the 
said  Hugh  in  the  office  of  assayer,  were  signed,  and  directed  to  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  exchequer.' 

When  they  were  presented  in  the  exchequer,  the  records  were  examined;  and  the  admissions  stated 
above,  in  the  4th,  8th,  and  25th  years  of  Edward  I.,  and  in  the  3d  year  of  Edward  II.,  being  proved,  the 
said  Hugh  and  John  were  admitted,  and  sworn  into  their  respective  offices.* 

1321.  On  the  9th  of  July,  in  the  15th  year  of  the  king,  William  de  Hausted,  warden  of  the  mint  of 
London,  was  ordered  to  deliver  to  the  abbey,  one  new  money  die,  viz.  one  stapell  and  two  punzones,  to 
strike  money  as  often  as  might  be  necessary ;  and  the  abbot  was  to  return  the  old  die  before  the  new-  one 
was  delivered.' 

In  1324,  John  de  Prestone,  moneyer,  and  Thomas  Dunworthy,  assayer,  in  the  room  of  Redgrave,  were 
admitted  in  the  court  of  exchequer.'' 

1327.  In  the  first  year  of  Edward  III.,  the  inhabitants  of  Bury  besieged  the  abbey,  burnt  the  gates, 
etc.  etc.,  bore  out  of  the  abbey  the  assay  of  their  coin  [i.  e.  I  presume,  the  boxes  which  held  the  pieces  to  be 
assayed],  the  stamps,  and  all  other  thing-s  pertaining  to  their  mint;  for  which  they  were  amerced  140,000 
pounds ;  but  by  the  leniency  of  the  abbot  and  convent  (at  the  king's  request)  they  were  forgiven,  on  con- 
dition of  paying  2000  marks  in  twenty  years  following.' 

On  the  22d  of  January  in  the  same  year,  the  king  ordered  a  new  die  and  assay  for  the  mint  to  be  made, 
to  replace  those  which  were  forcibly  taken  away.^ 

From  the  sacristan's  register,  it  appears  that  the  abbot  had  in  his  mint  the  following  officers  : 

Nomina  officiariorura.     Monetarius.     Carabiator.     Duo  custodes.     Duo  assaiotores.     Custos  cunei.^ 

IPSWICH. 

The  name  of  this  town  (which  was  written  Gypeswic  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  in  Domesday  Book 
Gepeswiz)  first  appears  upon  a  coin  of  Eadgar. 

There  are  also  coins  of  Edward  the  Martyr,  which  were  struck  in  this  mint. 

In  the  third  year  of  ^Ethelred  II.  the  town  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes ;  and  in  993,  his  fifth  year,  they 
quite  destroyed  it;!"  so  that  his  coin  which  was  struck  here  was  probably  coined  very  early  in  his  reign." 

Cnut  also  coined  here. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the  moneyers  paid  four  pounds  per  annum  for  the  mint.^- 

Coins  of  that  monarch  remain,  as  do  also  those  of  Harold  II. 


'   Registrum  Kenipe,  folio  116,  Harl,  MSS.  645. 
«  Reg.  AVcrfcetone,  folio  I  I  b.      Hart.  MSS.  6:!8.      See  the 
form  of  presentation  and  admission  in  the  Appendix. 
=  Reg.  Thomffi,  folio  102  b.     Harl.  ^fSS  230. 
^   Reg.  Kempe,  folio  117.      Harl.  MSS.  645. 

^  Reg.  Kempe,  folio  134.     Harl.  MSS.  645.  j  "  Xorth's  MSS. 

«  Id.  ibid.  I  '=  Domesday  Book,  vol.  ii   290  b. 


'  Slow's  Chronicle,  p.  253.    Register  of  Bury,    Jolin  Prigton. 
'  Reg.  Kempe.  folio  134,  Harl.  MSS.  645. 
'  E  Registr.   Sacrista.    Coif's  MSS.  vol.  slv.  p.  35,  from  Sir 
James  Burrough's  Collections.     The  date  is  not  mentioned. 
See  Stixon  Chronicle,  under  those  years. 
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From  Domesday  Book  it  appears  that  the  paj^ment  due  from  the  moneyers  was  increased  from  four 
pounds,  which  were  paid  in  the  Confessor's  reign,  to  twenty  pounds ;  but  that  in  the  four  years  preceding  the 
date  of  that  survey  they  had  paid  no  more  than  twenty-seven  pounds ;  and  that  the  earl  [Guert]  had  always 
the  third  part.' 

Harold  II.  has  a  penny  with  gipn;  probably  struck  here. 

There  are  coins  still  remaining  of 

William  I.  William  II.  Henry  I.  and  Stephen. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  II.,  1 157,  the  sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  accounted  for  xk.  de  commu- 
tatione  monete  of  this  town.-     His  coins  of  this  mint  are  known. 

The  officers  of  this  mint,  as  well  as  those  of  divers  other  places,  were,  in  the  ninth  year  of  King  John, 
1208,  commanded  to  attend  at  Westminster,  there  to  receive  his  majesty's  orders.^ 

The  money  of  Henry  III.  is  the  last  which  is  known  to  have  been  struck  here. 

SUDBURY. 

This  pLice  was  called  Suthberi  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  Sutberie,  or  Suthberie,  after  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

The  first  coins  which  occur  of  this  mint  were  struck  in  the  reign  of  ^thelred  II.  They  read  svdby 
[probably  for  svthby],  svthb,  svthbi,  and  svthby. 

Domesday  Book  only  informs  us,  that  in  the  reign  of  William  I.  there  were  moneyers  in  this  place, 
without  specifying  their  number,  or  any  other  particulars.* 

There  are  coins  of  William  I.  which  were  struck  in  this  mint,  having  svthbi  on  the  reverse. 

William  II.  has  a  penny  which  reads  SVD;  but  it  cannot  now  be  ascertained  whether  it  were  of  this 
mint  or  of  that  in  Southwark. 

Pennies  of  William  II.,  Henry  I.,  and  Stephen,  have  svd  for  the  place  of  mintage,  which,  provided 
the  last  letter  was  not  intended  for  D,  were  probably  struck  here. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  this  mint  any  lower. 

WALTON   CASTLE 

"  had  certainly  the  privilege  of  coining  money,  for  several  dies  have  been  found  for  that  purpose.     Roman 
coins,  etc.,  are  frequently  found  here.     The  whole  of  the  foundation  is  now  washed  away  by  the  sea."* 
This  very  imperfect  and  inconclusive  account  is  all  tliat  I  have  found  relating  to  a  mint  in  this  place. 

SURREY. 

SOUTHWARK. 

The  name  of  this  mint  first  occurs  upon  tlie  money  of  Cnut,  which  reads  sv  and  svth.  A  penny  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  has  svthe  on  the  reverse.  As  these  coins  want  the  letter  B,  I  have  placed  them 
here  rather  than  under  Sudbury,  to  which  place  however  it  is  possible  that  those  of  Cnut  may  belong. 

Although  the  mint  is  unnoticed  in  Domesday  Book,  yet  there  unquestionably  was  one  here  in  the 
reign  of  William  I.,  some  of  whose  coins  read  svthewer  or  svterk.* 

Pennies  of  William  II.  have  for  the  place  of  mintage  svthevr,  svthewi,  and  svthewr;  one  of 
Henry  I.  has  svtwvh,  and  another  svtwe  ;  all  of  which,  I  presume,  were  of  this  mint. 

On  a  penny  of  Stephen  we  find  svd,  which,  if  the  last  letter  be  certainly  d,  must  be  given  to  the 
Sudbury  mint ;  but  if  it  be  the  character  for  th,  imperfectly  formed,  may  possibly  have  been  struck  here. 

Almost  against  the  church  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  stood  formerly  a  large  and  fair  pile  of  building, 
called  Suffolk  House,''  built  by  Charles  Brandon  duke  of  Suffolk,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.,  which 

'  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Queeu  Edeua  had 
two  parts  of  this  burgh,  and  Earl  Guert  the  third  part.  Dameiday, 
vol.  ii.  folio  290  a, 

»  Mag.  Rot.  4  H.  II.  Rot.  3,  a.  Norfolch  &  Suthf.  Madoz, 
Hut.  Exch,  Tol.  i.  p.  278.  This  was  a  fee  which  was  paid  to  the 
Wing  upon  every  alteration  of  the  coin.  *  4CS  pennies  of  the   Southwark  mint  were  discovered  with 

'  See  this  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Carlisle  mint.  the  Beaworih  heard. — [Ed.] 

VOL.  II.  2  G 


*  Domesday  Book,  vol.  ii   folio  2S6  b. 

^  Kirby's  Suffolk  Traveller,  p.  90. 

^  It  was  originally  called  Suffolk  Place. 
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coming  afterwards  into  the  king's  hands,  with  its  owner  lost  its  name,  being  called  Southwark  Place,  and 
was  made  use  of  as  a  mint  for  coining  of  money. ^ 

In  1549,  king  Edward  VI.,  in  his  passage  from  Hampton  Court,  dined  here,  and  knighted  John 
York,=  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London. 

Queen  Mary  gave  this  house  to  Nicholas  Heth,  archbishop  of  York,  and  his  successors,  in  recom- 
pense for  York  House,  which  her  father  had  forced  from  Cardinal  Woisey  and  the  see  of  York.  This  the 
archbishop  sold,  and  with  the  purchase  money  bought  Norwich  House,  or  Suffolk  Place,  near  Charing 
Cross,  which  he  left  to  his  successors  in  the  see. 

This  Suffolk  House  and  the  parts  adjoining  were  formerly  set  apart  for  a  mint  for  the  coining  of 
money ;  and  in  an  old  public  house  called  Hogmagog  Hall,  was  the  very  place  for  coinage.' 

SUSSEX. 

CHICHESTER. 

This  was  one  of  the  mints  which  jEthelstan  established,  by  name,  in  his  Law  for  the  Regulation  of  the 
Coinage,  a.  d.  928,  and  it  was  then  allowed  one  moneyer;^  but  no  coins  have  yet  been  discovered  of  his 
reign. 

Coins  still  remain  of 

^Ethelred  II.  Cnut,  Harold  I.  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Harold  II. 

This  mint  is  not  noticed  in  Domesday  Book ;  but  William  I.  coined  here :  as  did  also 

Henry  I.  and  Stephen. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  king  John,  1204,  he  commanded,  by  writ,  that  there  should  be  three  dies  in  this 
city,  two  for  the  king  and  one  for  the  bishop :  and  William  Fitz  Otho,  hereditary  cuneator,  was  ordered  to 
deliver  them  accordingly.^ 

1208.  In  his  ninth  year,  the  moneyers  and  other  oiEcers  of  this  mint  were  commanded  to  attend  the 
king  at  Westminster,  there  to  receive  his  orders.^ 

Henry  III.  is  the  last  monarch  who  is  known  to  have  coined  here. 

CHICHESTER.       BISHOP's    MINT. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  record  by  which  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  this  mint  can  be  ascertained. 
The  earliest  notice  of  it  which  has  occurred,  bears  date  in  the  sixth  year  of  king  John,  1204,  when  it  wjis 
ordered  by  writ  that  the  bishop's  coins  should  be  current  alone  in  this  city  until  money  could  be  struck  in 
the  king's  mint;  after  which,  both  were  to  be  current  together.' 

In  the  same  year,  William  Fitz  Otho  was  ordered  to  deliver  to  the  bishop  one  die  for  his  mint.**  And 
in  the  following  year,  1205,  the  king,  by  writ  directed  to  William  de  Wrotham,  etc.  granted  to  the  bishop 
of  Chichester  two  of  his  dies  in  that  city,  and  the  mint,  with  all  its  appurtenances  and  liberties,  at  a  rent  of 
thirty  marks,  for  one  year,  from  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula;  and  commanded  the  said  W'illiam,  etc.  to 
deliver  the  same  without  delay.  The  like  writ  was  directed  to  Reg.  Cornehulle,  and  the  keepers  of  the 
dies  in  this  mint.^ 

The  coins  which  were  struck  by  the  bishop  are  not  at  present  known  to  exist;  though  it  should  seem, 
from  the  above  statement,  that  they  must  once  have  been  considerable  in  number. 

'  Slew's  Survey  of  London,  p.  454.     Qu.  whether  the  mint  '              ^  Claus.  6  John.  m.  1.     Before  this,  the  money  coined  by  the 

were  established  before  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.?  j       bishop  was  ordered  to  be  current  alone,  until  a  sufficient  coinage 

-  He  was  master  of  this  mint  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  could  be  issued  from  the  royal  mint,  when  both  were  to  be  current 

Edward  VI.,  when  indentures  for  the  coinage  of  both  gold  and  '   together.    [Claus.  6  John,  m.  3,  No.  8,  April  29.]    It  is  probable 


silver  were  made  between  the  king  and  him.  [iotinifcs] .  How 
much  longer  he  continued  in  that  office  I  know  not;  but  in  an 
indenture  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  same  king,  I  find  Sir  John 
Yorke  to  be  under-treasurer  of  this  mint.  Lansdoune  MSS. 
No.  745. 

'  Aubrey's  History  of  Surrey,  vol.  v.  p.  98.  There  seems  to 
be  some  confusion  in  Aubrey's  description.  '  Claus.  6  John,  m.  1,  May  17. 

'  Leges  Anglo-Saxo7t,  p.  59.  ^  Claus.  7  John,  m.  19.     Xorth's  MSS. 


that  John  only  renewed  the  privilege  of  coining,  which  had  been 
taken  from  this  city  in  the  general  resumption  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  II. 

*  See  this  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Carlisle  mint. 

'  Claus.  6  John,  ra.  3,  No.  8,  April  29. 
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HASTINGS. 

928.  When  iEthelstan  regulated  the  mints  throughout  his  kingdom,  he  allowed  one  moneyer  in  this 
place  ;i  but  no  coins  of  his  have  yet  been  discovered. 

The  earliest  piece  which  can  be  appropriated  is  of  the  reign  of  Cnut. 
Edward  the  Confessor  also  coined  here. 

Harold  II.  has  a  penny  which  reads  aest,  and  was  probably  struck  here. 
Domesday  is  silent  as  to  this  mint,  but  coins  are  extant  of 

William  I.         William  II.         and  Henry  I. 

LEWES. 

928.     This  place  must  have  been  of  considerable  note  in  the  reign  of  uS^thelstan,  when  it  was  allowed 
to  have  two  moneyers ;-  but  no  coins  struck  by  him  in  this  mint  have  ever  been  discovered. 
Eadgar,  .i^ilthelred  II.  and  Edward  the  Confessor, 

Eadweard  the  Martyr,  Cnut,  all  coined  here. 

In  the  reign  of  the  latter  monarch  each  moneyer  paid  twenty  shillings  when  the  money  was  renewed. 
Of  these  the  king  had  two  parts,  and  Earl  Warren  the  third.' 

Harold  II.  struck  money  in  this  mint. 

When  Domesday  Book  was  compiled,  this  burgh,  which  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  was 
worth  only  twenty-six  pounds,  had  increased  in  value  to  thirty-four  pounds ;  and  the  new  money  paid  one 
hundred  and  twelve  shillings ;  of  which  the  king  had,  as  before,  two  parts,  and  Earl  Warren  the  third.* 

Coins  are  known  of  the  Conqueror,  of  William  II.,  of  Henry  I.,  and  of  Stephen ;  beyond  whose  reign 
I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  this  mint.  It  was  probably  resumed  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Henry  II. 

PEVENSEY. 

It  appears  from  Domesday  Book  that  there  was  not  a  mint  here  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the 
Confessor,  it  not  being  enumerated  in  the  privileges  which  this  burgh  enjoyed  at  that  time;  but  in  the 
20th  year  of  William  I.  1086,  when  that  survey  was  compiled,  the  burgh  is  stated  to  have  paid  twenty 
shillings  for  the  mint  to  Earl  Moriton ;'  but  none  of  the  coins  have  yet  been  discovered.* 

WINCHELSEA. 

A  coin  of  Eadgar  reads  wincles,  which  may  possibly  be  Winchelsea  in  this  county. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

COVENTRY, 

All  that  is  known  of  this  mint  is,  that  a  rare  groat  of  Edward  IV.  bears  the  name  of  the  city  on  its 
reverse.^ 

The  date  of  this  coinage  is  involved  in  much  obscurity  from  the  numerous  visits  which  Edward  IV. 
paid  to  this  city,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  mint  was  worked  at  some  time  when  he  was  resident  here. 

Leland  is  the  only  author  whom  I  have  found  to  have  mentioned  this  mint;  and  he  says  merely 
"  there  was  a  parliament  and  a  mint  of  coynage  at  Coventrye,"  without  affixing  any  date  either  to  the  one 
or  the  other." 

Dugdale  is  unaccountably  and  absolutely  silent  upon  the  subject  of  this  and  of  the  other  mints  in  this 
county. 


*  Leges  Ang.  Sax,  p.  59. 
'  Id. 

■'  Domesday  Book,  vol.  i.  folio  26. 

*  Id.  ibid. 

'  Id.,  vol.  i.  folio  20,  b. 

'  Of  this  groat  there  are  two  kinds :  one  with  the  letter  c, 
and  the  other  with  e,  upon  the  breast  of  the  king. 

'  Itinerary,  vol.  iv.  p.  119.     There  was  a  parliament  held  in 


the  chapter  house  38  Hen.  VI.  and  called  tlie  Dei-ilish  ParliamenI, 
from  the  many  attainders.  Another,  6  Hen.  IV.,  from  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  lawyers,  called  the  Unlearned  Parliament.  [^GougtCs 
Camden,  vol.  ii.  p.  345.]  I  do  not  find  in  Dugdale,  any  summons 
to  a  parliament  at  Coventry  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 

•  Several  coins  of  the  Pevensey  mint  were  discovered  with  the 
Beawortb  hoard,  see  vol.  i.  p.  154.  [Ed.] 
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So  completely  are  all  traces  of  the  mint  lost  in  Coventry,  that  there  is  not  even  a  tradition  remaining 
of  the  place  where  it  was  situated.  There  can,  however,  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  was  placed  at  Cheyls- 
more,  which  was  a  royal  domain ;  and  this  situation  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  silence  of  the  Corpora- 
tion records  with  respect  to  this  mint,  as  it  was  not  within  their  jurisdiction.' 

The  scarcity  of  these  coins  gives  reason  to  suppose  that  the  existence  of  the  mint  was  but  of  short 
duration;  and  that  supposition  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  following  circumstance: 

In  the  court  of  P^xchequer  there  are  mint  accounts  still  remaining  of  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th 
years  of  Edward  IV.,  but  they  are  for  the  mints  of  London,  York,  and  Bristol  only ;  that  of  Coventry  not 
once  occurring,  although  they  are  the  accounts  of  the  warden  John  Wode,  and  of  the  master  William 
Lord  Hastynges,  whose  offices  are  therein  stated  to  e.xtend  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  England.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  this  mint  was  in  existence  some  time  prior  to  the  9th  Edward  IV.* 

TAMWORTH. 

The  name  of  this  town  first  occurs  upon  a  penny  of  Eadweard  the  Martyr ;  after  whose  reign  I  do  not 
find  it  again  until  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  whose  successor,  Harold  II.,  also  struck  money  here. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest,  coins  are  known  of  William  I.,  William  II.,  and  Henry  I.,  the  produce 
of  this  mint. 

WARWICK. 

This  mint  does  not  appear  upon  any  coin  before  the  reign  of  Cnut;  nor  is  it  to  be  found  on  the  money 
of  any  of  the  succeeding  monarchs,  except  Harold  I.,  Harthacnut,  Harold  II.,  and  William  I. 

Ross  says,  the  mint  in  early  times  was  in  the  east,  as  he  discovered  in  certain  writings  in  the  chancel 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary;  wherein  he  frequently  read  the  names  of  Baldred,  Everard,  and  other 
moneyers  (in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  of  other  preceding  monarchs),  whose  accustomed  dwelling  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  house  which  [at  the  time  he  wrote]  was  occupied  by  the  vicars  of  the  college.^ 

WILTSHIRE. 

BRADFORD. 

On  a  penny  of  king  .^thelred  II.  are  found  the  letters  bard,  which  I  know  not  how  to  appropriate, 
unless  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  second  and  third  letters  are  transposed,  and  that  Bradford,  a  place  of 
some  note  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  was  intended. 

CREKELADE. 

A  penny  of  Edward  the  Confessor  reads  creclad.* 

MALMSBU  RY. 

The  name  of  this  town  is  found  only  on  coins  of  William  I.,  where  it  is  written   malm  and  malme. 
It  appears  from  Domesday  Book  that  the  borough  paid  for  the  mint  one  hundred  shillings.* 

MARLBOROUGH. 

The  existence  of  this  mint  is  known  only  from  a  penny  of  William  I.,  which  bears  on  the  reverse 

MRLERGEl.-f- 


'  That  able  antiquary,  5Ir.  Sharp  of  Coventry,  in  a  letter 
dated  in  1S06,  says,  that  he  had  not  discovered  a  trace  of  this  mint 
in  his  nuinerous  researches  into  the  corporation  books  and  3ISS. , 
uor  in  any  other  documents  whatever  ;  and  in  fact,  says  he,  but 
for  the  existence  of  the  coins,  we  should  here  be  utterly  ignorant 
that  Coventry  ever  possessed  the  privilege  of  coining.  All  hope  of 
further  information  must  therefore  be  abandoned;  for  who  can 
expect  to  find  that  which  has  escaped  his  acuteness  and  persever- 
ing research  ? 


'  See  a'tte,  page  144. 

■■  Hisloria  Regum  Anglitr,   p.  194.      This  house  is  now  tlie 
Free  School,  and  is  still  called  the  College. 

*  Domesday  Book,  vol.  i.  folio  64  b. 

•  Among  the  coins   discovered   at    Beaworth   were  several 
pennies  with  epie,  which  are  assigned  to  Cricklade.     [Ed.] 

f  The  pennies  discovered  at  Beaworth  read  mieleb.  [Ed.] 
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OLD    SARUM. 

Dr.  Stukeley  discovered  that  Carausius  struck  coins  in  Old  Sarum,  on  his  passing  through  that  city:' 
but  for  this  discovery  he  produced  no  authority  except  his  own  assertion,  founded  upon  the  letter  s  in  the 
exergue. 

On  a  coin  of  ^thelred  II.  is  found  searbe;  and  on  others  of  Cnut,  saeber,  or  seber,  or  ser,  or  sere." 

In  the  description  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Salisbury,  is  given  an  engraving  of  a  coin  of  Edward  the 

Confessor.     It  is  of  the  sovereign  type,  and  reads  on  the  obverse  eadweard  rex  nglo;  on  the  reverse, 

GODRIC  ON  SEARRVM. 

In  the  description  of  this  coin  it  is  said  that  "  Dr.  Mead  had  in  his  cabinet  a  coin  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  having  on  the  reverse  godric  on  sea,  with  the  arms  of  that  monarch.  Very  few  antiquarians 
could  tell  what  to  make  of  this  particular  abbreviation  till  the  coin  before  us  was  discovered,  which  was 
found  at  Old  Sarum  some  years  ago,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  White,  of  Newgate  Street 
in  London. 

"  This  is  the  first  instance  we  have  met  with  of  Sarum's  being  written  in  this  manner,  and  differs  very 
little  from  the  spelling  of  our  times. "^ 

As  the  coin  itself  has  never  appeared  publicly,  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  culpable  ingenuity 
which  was  in  so  many  instances  exercised  by  the  person  in  whose  possession  it  is  stated  to  be,  will  have 
little  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  a  forgery.  The  description  is  so  much  in  his  manner,  that  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  him.  It  contains  a  reference  to  a  genuine  coin,  whose  inscription 
was  rendered  obscure  by  abbreviation;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  abbreviated  word  was  artfully  introduced 
upon  the  coin  before  us.  Thus,  as  was  his  custom,  he  erected  a  spurious  superstructure  upon  a  legitimate 
foundation,  and  gave  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.* 

It  is  probable  that  Plenry  1.  had  a  mint  here,  for  a  penny  of  his  has  serbi  on  the  reverse ;  as  had  also 
Henry  II.,  on  whose  coins  sal,  sale,  and  saleb  occur.* 

Modern  Salisbury  seems  to  have  arisen  from  Old  Sarum,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.* 

It  is  not  known  that  any  mint  was  ever  established  in  the  new  city. 

WILTON. 

The  earliest  coin  which  has  hitherto  been  discovered  of  this  mint  is  of  the  reign  of  Eadgar. 
The  following  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  also  coined  here : 

iEthelred  II.  Edward  the  Confessor,  Harold  II. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest, 

William  I.         William  II.         Stephen,         Henry  II.         and  Henry  III.; 
in  whose  33d  year,  1248  or  1249,  a  writ  was  issued  for  the  election  of  officers  of  the  mint  in  this  and  in 
various  other  towns.^ 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

WORCESTER. 

The  name  of  this  city  first  appears  upon  a  coin  of  .^thelstan,  which  was  struck  after  he  had  assumed 
the  title  of  rex  tot  brit. 

A  penny  of  Eadwig  reads  we  ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  positively  appropriating  it  to  this  mint,  as  it 
possibly  might  be  struck  at  Wareham,  or  Wallingford,  or  Warwick. 

After  his  reign,  coins  are  known  of 

^thelred  II.  Cnut,  Harthacnut,  and  Edward  the  Confessor; 


'  MedaUic  History  of  Carausius,  part  i.  pp.  90,  193. 

•  Salisbury  was  written  by   the  Anglo-Saxons,  Seajibypij, 
Seajiobypij,  Seajtbepi,  and  fisjiefbern.     Saxoyi  Chrmiicle. 

'  Description  of  Calhedral  Church  of  Salisbury,  p.  50. 

*  jlrchteologia,  vol.  xviii.  p.  5. 


*  Description  of  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury,  p.  50.     j4c- 
count  of  Old  Sarum,  p.  8. 

^  See  the  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Wallingford  mint. 

•  Several  pennies  of  the  Beawoith  hoard  read  sier  and  sieri, 
and  are  assigned  to  the  mint  of  Sarum.     [Cd.] 
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in  whose  reign  the  king  had  this  custom  in  the  city,  that  whenever  the  money  was  changed,  each  monever 
paid  twenty  shillings  to  London  for  the  money  dies  which  he  was  to  receive.' 

Harold  II.  also  coined  here. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Domesday  Book,  after  the  recital  of  the  custom  above-mentioned  respecting  this 
mint,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  should  be  totally  silent  as  to  its  existence  in  the  reign  of 
William  I.,  especially  as  coins  still  remain  which  were  struck  here  by  that  monarch.  I  know  not  to  what 
cause  this  silence  is  to  be  imputed,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  the  privilege  of  coining  was  withdrawn  by 
tlie  Conqueror  before  the  commencement  of  the  survey. 

There  are  also  coins  of  Henry  I.,  of  Stephen,  and  of  Henry  III. 

After  that  monarch  none  occur  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

During  the  unhappy  contest  between  him  and  his  subjects  this  place  was  one  of  those  wherein  his  mint 
was  established.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  but  little  used,  as  the  half-crown  of  this  coinage  is  all 
that  is  known  to  exist,  and  is  extremely  rare.  It  has  on  the  obverse  one  pear,  and  three  on  the  reverse,  as 
mint  marks.- 

The  pear  now  forms  a  part  of  the  arms  of  this  city,  which  were  anciently  a  pear  tree  bearing  fruit, 
according  to  Drayton,  who,  in  his  poem  on  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  enumerates  the  ensigns  by  which  the 
various  counties  of  England  were  distinguished,  and  says, 

"  Wor'ster,  a  pear  tree,  laden  with  the  fruit."^ 

YORKSHIRE. 

ALDBOHOUGH. 

In  the  exergue  of  a  coin  of  Carausius  are  the  letters  i.  m.,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  are  to  be 
interpreted  Isurii  Monetarium,  the  mint  at  Isurium  by  Boroughbridge,  in  this  county.^  Isurium,  he 
afterward  (in  an  account  of  another  coin  which  bears  the  same  letters)  explains  to  be  Aldborough.^ 

I  have  no  other  authority  for  the  existence  of  this  mint. 

BOLTON    HALL. 

If  tradition  may  be  depended  upon,  a  large  coinage  of  silver  was  made  in  or  near  to  this  place,  which 
is  in  the  parish  of  Giseburne,  in  Craven,  in  this  county. 

The  story  is  thus  told:^  "William  Pudsey,  who  held  tbe  estate  from  1577  to  1629,  had  upon  his 
land  a  lead  mine  very  rich  in  silver.  He  extracted  the  precious  metal  from  this  ore,  and  coined  it  into  a 
large  quantity  of  shillings.  Information  having  been  given  against  him  he  was  taken  into  custody;  but  as 
the  sheriff  was  conducting  him  to  the  castle  of  York,  he  being  mounted  on  his  own  horse,  suddenly  broke 
from  his  guards,  and  galloping  to  a  very  high  precipice  which  overhung  the  Ribble,  forced  his  horse  down, 
and  escaped,  his  pursuers  not  daring  to  follow.     This  place  is  called  Pudsey's  Leap  to  this  day." 

Thus  far  tradition.  This  tale  receives  some  confirmation  from  a  passage  in  Webster's  Metallographia.' 
The  author  is  speaking  of  silver  which  had  been  found  in  this  part  of  Yorkshire,  and  says,  the  other  place 
was  within  the  township  of  Rimington,  in  the  parish  of  Gisburn,  in  Craven,  in  a  field  called  Skelkorn, 
belonging  to  one  Mr.  Pudsey,  an  ancient  esquire  and  owner  of  Bolton  Hall  juxta  Bolland;  who  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  did  there  get  good  store  of  ore,  and  converted  it  to  his  own  use  (or  rather  coined  it,  as 
many  do  believe,  there  being  many  shillings  marked  with  an  escallop,  which  the  people  of  that  county  call 
Pudsey  shillings  to  this  day),  but  whethersoever  way  it  was,  he  procured  his  pardon  for  it,  as  I  am  certified 
from  the  mouths  of  those  who  had  seen  it. 

Some  of  the  ore  from  this  mine  Webster  procured,  and  found  it  so  rich  in  silver,  as  to  yield  twenty- 
six  pounds  per  ton.'' 

'  Domesday  Book,  vol.  i.  folio  172. 
'  .See  Silver  Coins,  plate  xxvi.  No.  1. 
'  Drayton's  Works,  p.  7. 

*  MedalUc  History  of  Carausius,  pt.  i.  p.  191.        '  Id.p.  2'27. 
''  This  account  is  taken  chieHy  from  the  History  of  Craven, 
by  Dr.  Whitaker,  p.  10-2. 

'  Quarto,  London,  1671,  p.  21. 


^  "  Webster  says,  while  old  Basby  (a  chemist)  was  with  me,  I 
procured  some  of  the  ore,  which  yielded  after  the  rate  of  261b  of 
silver  per  ton.  Since  then  good  store  of  lead  has  been  gotten;  but 
I  could  never  procure  any  more  of  the  sort  formerly  gotten,  the 
miners  being  so  cunning  that  if  they  meet  with  any  vein  that 
contains  so  much  ore  as  will  make  it  a  mine  royal,  they  will  not 
discover  it." 
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That  part  of  this  tradition  which  is  true  is  probably  this,  that  Pudsey  finding  his  lead  ore  to  be  so  rick 
in  silver  as  to  make  it  a  mine  royal,  and  consequently  the  property  of  the  crown,  concealed  it  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use,  which  was  a  capital  crime.  That  being  arrested,  he  contrived  to 
make  his  escape  (whether  by  Pudsey's  Leap  can  only  be  determined  by  an  inspection  of  the  spot,  for  if  the 
passage  appear  practicable,  I  should  have  little  doubt  of  the  fact)  and  getting  to  court,  procured  his  pardon. 

The  shillings  which  Webster  mentions,  were,  I  presume,  not  coined  by  Pudsey,  but  were  made  either 
from  silver  which  was  found  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  his  seizure,  or  which  was  separated  from  the 
ore  after  the  mine  was  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  crown.     All  this,  however,  is  merely  conjecture. 

But  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  if  any  shillings  were  coined  by  him,  they  were  not  such  coins  as  that 
which  is  represented  by  the  Antiquaries'  xv.  plate.  No.  3,  in  their  edition  of  Folkes'  Tables,  which  bears  on 
the  obverse  an  escallop,^  filling  the  whole  of  the  inner  cirle  where  the  head  of  Elizabeth  is  placed  on  all  her 
coins  of  that  size." 

Pudsey's  only  motive  for  coining  his  silver  must  have  been  the  idea  that  he  could  dispose  of  it  more 
readily  in  that  form  than  as  bullion,  the  sale  of  which  would  have  rendered  him  suspected  immediately. 
He  would  therefore  have  adopted  not  only  the  superscription  which  appears  on  those  escallop  coins,  but 
also  the  image  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  as  the  only  means  in  his  power  to  escape  detection. 

It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  Webster,  when  he  described  the  shillings  as  being  marked  with 
an  escallop,  intended  such  a  coin  as  that  above-mentioned  ;  for  had  it  been  his  meaning  that  the  mint  mark 
was  an  escallop,  he  would  probably  have  used  the  same  terms.  Should  any  circumstance  hereafter  arise  to 
prove  that  such  was  his  meaning,  the  date  of  this  transaction  will  be  very  nearly  marked,  as  the  escallop- 
shell  was  used  as  a  mint  mark  upon  the  coins  of  Elizabeth  in  the  years  1584,  1585,  and  1586.- 

Dr.  Whitaker  has  bestowed  some  pains  upon  the  investigation  of  this  tradition,  and  has  thus  stated  his 
opinion :  "  Though  no  such  pardon  as  that  which  is  mentioned  by  Webster  is  now  to  be  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  family,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Pudsay  ever  took  the  frightful  leap 
called  Pudsay  Leap,  in  order  to  escape  his  pursuers,  I  see  no  reason  to  discard  the  tradition,  and  many  to 
support  it'     The  pardon  may  have  been  destroyed  by  his  descendants,  and  the  story  of  the  leap  invented  by 


'  This  is  punched  on  the  piece,  which  is  a  sixpence.  It  is 
dated  1568,  the  tenth  of  Elizabeth,  and  there  is  another  of  1569. 
These  are  said  by  the  note  in  page  55  of  the  explanation  of  the 
plates,  communicated  by  the  late  Mr.  West,  '*  to  have  been  hereby 
made  current  in  Ireland  for  a  shilling,  to  pay  the  army  in  the 
time  of  rebellion  there,  by  the  advice  of  one  Pudzey,  who  was 
afterwards  executed  for  giving  it." 

As  no  author  is  mentioned,  I  can  only  observe  that  as  a  large 
coinage  of  shillings  and  groats  had  been  made  in  her  second  year, 
it  would  scarce  seem  necessary  to  use  such  an  artifice  as  is  here 
mentioned,  especially  as  it  was  putting  it  into  the  power  of  any 
person  who  could  procure  a  number  of  sixpences,  to  enhance  their 
value  one  half  (rather  to  double  it)  by  a  single  stroke  of  the 
hammer.  The  true  Pudsey  shillings  so  much  talked  of  in  former 
days,  were  really  English,  and  of  full  weight. — Mr.  Bartlet's  MS, 
penis  Or.  Combe. 

Those  shillings  are  thus  noticed  by  Sir  Philip  Skippon,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Ray,  without  date.  "  I  am  very  desirous  to  find 
those  Elizabeth  or  Pudsey  shillings  Webster  mentions  in  his 
Hiilory  of  Metals,  p.  21,  that  they  were  made  of  silver  ore  in 
Yorkshire.  He  says  they  are  marked  with  a  scallop.  As  you 
happen  upon  any  of  tbem,  lay  one  or  two  aside  for  me  and  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you." — [^Philosophical  Letters  between  Mr.  Ray, 
etc.  p.  10'2.]  The  date  of  this  letter  should  be,  as  I  presume,  in 
1671,  as  it  is  placed  between  two  letters  of  that  year. 

The  escallop  is  struck  upon  coins  of  Elizabeth,  her  portrait 
and  the  royal  arms  being  nearly  obliterated.  See  Supplement, 
pt.  ii.  plate  xvi.* 


'  See  Snelling's  Silver  Coinage,  p.  31. 

'  In  a  note,  Dr.  Whitaker  says,  "  The  following  papers, 
lately  communicated  to  me  from  the  evidences  of  the  Pudsays,  put 
the  matter  out  of  doubt.  '  Caseof  a  myne  royall.  Although  the 
gold  or  silver  contained  in  the  baser  metals  of  a  mine  in  the  land 
of  a  subject  be  of  less  value  than  the  baser  metall,  yet  if  the  gold 
and  silver  doe  countervaile  the  charge  of  refining,  or  be  of  more 
value  than  the  baser  metall  spent  in  refining  itt,  this  is  a  myne 
royall,  and  as  well  the  base  metal  as  the  gold  and  silver  in  it 
belongs  to  the  crown. 

Edw.  Herbert,  Alt.  Gen. 

Oliver  St.  John,  Sol.  Gen. 

Orl.  Bridgman, 

John  Glanvill, 

Jeoffry  Palmer, 
"  So  favourable  at  that  time  'xere  the  opinions  of  '  the  most 
constitutional  lawyers  (for  such  were  the  greater  part  of  these 
illustrious  names)  to  the  prerogative.  But  the  law  on  this  head 
has  been  very  wisely  altered  by  two  statutes  of  William  and  Mary.' 
— Blackstone,  vol.  iv,  p.  "295. 

"The  other  paper  is  of  later  date. — 'To  the  king's  most 
excellent  Majesty.  The  humble  petition  of  .\mbrose  Pudsay,  Esq. 
sheweth.  That  your  petitioner,  having  suflTered  much  by  imprison- 
ment, plunder,   etc.   for  his  bounden  loyalty,   and  having  many 

•  It  is  more  than  probable  that  this  is  a  modern  fabrication. 
See  description  of  the  plates.     [En.] 


Tho.  Lane, 

Ja.  Maynard, 

Edw.  Hyde, 

J.  Glynn, 

HarlMttle  Grimstone,  etc. 
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the  vulgar ;  but  Webster  was  a  man  of  great  curiosity  and  information,  an  inhabitant  of  Craven,  and  con- 
temporary in  his  early  years  with  the  old  age  of  Mr.  Pudsay;'  his  evidence  therefore,  is  somewhat  more 
than  tradition." — Again,  the  escallop  on  the  Pudsay  shillings  was  the  Tower  mint  mark"  in  the  years 
1584,  1585,  and  1586,  and  a  forger  would  of  course  imitate  the  genuine  coinage  of  the  time.  Now  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  the  Harleian  MS.  No.  286,  there  is  a  letter  concerning  divers  persons  who  coined  false 
shillings  and  sixpences,  and  made  them  look  old  in  an  hour's  time  ;^  and  this  letter  is  dated  19  July  1587. 

"  It  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  confute  another  tradition  that  the  Pudsay  shillings  were  marked  with 
the  rowel,  which  is  the  mint  mark  of  1568:*  first,  as  it  was  too  early  in  the  life  of  Willam  Pudsay;  and 
secondly,  as  no  man  who  was  committing  treason  would  betray  himself  by  using  the  cognizance  of  his  own 
family.^  When  these  improbabilities  are  removed,  I  think  the  evidence  for  the  reality  of  the  story  not  to 
be  resisted;  and  surely  there  is  no  reason,  at  this  distance  of  time,  for  anxiety  about  it."'' 

CATTEKICK. 

"  Cataractonium  was  a  great,  populous,  and  walled  city,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Brigantes,  York- 
shire ;  of  a  vast  concourse  in  Roman  times,  as  the  chiefest  pass  northwards.  It  is  now  called  Cateric,  a 
mere  village  upon  the  river  Swale. ^ 

"  This  city,  therefore,  however  now  reduced,  was  a  noble  city,  and  extremely  flourishing ;  and 
NECESSARILY  HAD  A  GREAT  MINT  FOR  COINAGE  OF  MONEY,  foF  the  use  of  the  troops,  and  their  provision, 
and  for  religious  purposes,  which  was  ever  the  Roman  view  in  all  their  actions;  as  desirous  of  putting 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  divine  power."" 

The  coins  which  Dr.  Stukeley  has  assigned  to  this  place  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  each  of  them  distinctly.     They  occur  in  various  pages  from  107  to  271. 

But  at  page  139  is  so  singular  an  account  of  a  coin  struck  here,  that  I  shall  give  it  at  length,  in  the 
words  of  the  author ;  for  I  believe  few  instances  can  be  found  where  so  much  has  been  thus  circumstantially 
made  out  from  such  slight  materials.  It  also  aiFords  a  striking  specimen  of  Dr.  Stukeley's  creative  powers, 
which,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth,  he  seems  to  have  thought  as  admissible  in  historic  relation  as  in 
poetic  fiction. 

"  Plate  VI.  No.  4,"  he  says,  "is  a  Silver  Coin  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's,  the  bust  laureate.  The  Reverse 
gives  us  a  just  picture  of  that  magnificent  transaction  in  the  British  Pantheon,  between  the  three  Monarchs, 
Carausius,  the  King  of  Scots,  and  the  King  of  Picts;  iinely  executed  here,  with  great  judgment  and 
decency,  peculiar  to  our  Emperor.  He  stands  before  an  altar  in  armour;  he  joins  hands  with  Britannia, 
who  holds  a  scroll  in  her  left,  containing  the  articles  of  agreement  between  the  three  Monarchs.     Legend, 

VICTORIA  AVG." 

He  who  shall  examine  this  coin  for  any  vestige  of  the  British  Pantheon,  for  any  insignia  of  the 
Emperor,  or  for  any  of  the  attributes  of  Britannia,  or  even  for  the  articles  of  agreement  in  her  left  hand, 
will  find  that  Dr.  Stukeley  has,  with  an  eye  in  fine  phrenzy  rolling,  disdained  to  search  for  proofs  of 
appropriation  such  as  these,  and  that  the  whole  is  probably  the  creature  of  imagination  only. 

years  concealed  a  myne  royall  in  Craven  in  Yorkshire,  prayeth  a       |       quarles'  plates_to  Folke's  Tables,  is   not    a  mint-mark.    See  note, 
patent  for  digging  and  reBning  the  same.'  p.  407. 

'*  The  opinion,  above-recited,  is  printed  nearly  in  the  same 
words,  with  considerable  variations  however  in  the  signatures  in 
Pellus's  FodincB  Regales,  p.  75,  where  it  bears  the  dale  of  1640." 

With  deference  to  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Whitaker  it  does  not 
appear,  that  either  the  opinion  or  the  petition  apply  to  the  ques- 
tion under  consideration. 

They  unquestionably  prove  the  existence  of  a  mine  royal 
upon  the  Pudsay  estate,  but  I  ani  unable  to  discover  the  slightest 
reference  to  a  coinage  of  the  metals  produced  from  it. 

'  Webster  was  a  physician  and  preacher,  and  was  appointed 
vicar  of  Kildwick,  a  neighbouring  parish  to  Bolton,  in  the  time  of 
the  Commonwealth.  He  wrote  there  his  Essay  on  Witchcraft. 
Mr.  Barletfs  MSS.  penes  Dr.  Combe.  '  '  Stukeley's  iledallic  History  of  Carausius,  part  i.  p.  lOS, 

'  The  escallop  on  the  coin,  engraven  in  the  Society  of  .\nti-  '  Id.  ibid,  part  i.  p.  109. 


■*  Could  it  be  necessary,  in  1087,  to  give  the  appearance  of 
age  to  counterfeit  coins  with  the  date  of  1584,  1585,  or  1586? 

*  I  do  not  find  it  as  the  mint-mark  of  that  year,  although' it 
was  used  in  1561,  1562,  1563,  1564,  1565,  1566,  and  1570. 

*  But,  a  little  above.  Dr.  Whitaker  says,  that  a  forger  would 
of  course  imitate  the  genuine  coinage  of  the  time,  by  adopting  the 
mint-mark  then  in  use.  If  that  idea  be  correct,  as  unquestionably 
it  is.  Pudsay  must  have  marked  his  coins  with  a  rowel,  if  that  veere 
the  mint-mark  of  the  day,  notwithstanding  it  might  be  the  charge 
of  his  own  shield  of  arms. 

^   JVhitaker's  History  of  Craven,  p.  102. 
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The  o;reater  part  of  the  coins  which  he  has  given  to  this  mint  are  thus  assigned,  because  thev  have  the 
letter  c  in  the  exergue.  But  it  is  the  fate  of  dealers  in  fiction  to  be  ever  at  variance  with  tliemselves. 
Accordinglj-  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  another  work,  is  of  opinion  that  the  letter  c  probably  signifies  corinivm,  our 
Cirencester ;i  and  this  when  actually  speaking  of  the  same  coin  which  in  the  short  space  of  five  years 
afterwards  he,  without  any  explanation  or  apology,  thought  fit  to  appropriate  to  this  mint.- 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?  is  a  well-known  proverbial  saying.  But  how  much  is  the 
difficulty  of  decision  increased  when  one  doctor  differs  with  himself! 

Mr.  Cade,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Roman  Station  here,  is  of  opinion  that  Burgh  has  been  the 
quarter  that  included  the  mint,  Thornburgh  the  station,  and  the  limits  of  the  city  from  the  village  to  the 
bridge.' 

And  in  his  further  observations  he  calls  this  place  the  site  of  the  great  northern  corporate  mint,  from 
whence  the  legions  were  to  be  supplied  at  the  Prjetenluras,  and  Caledonian  stations.* 

He  also  imagines  that  the  celebrated  Arthur's  Oon  would  vHth  more  propriety  accord  with  Car  Oon  :'^ 
the  name  of  the  village  and  water  on  which  it  was  situate,  with  the  coins  struck  at  Cafterick  representirig  that 
structure,  plead  much  in  favour  of  Carausius'  Oon.^ 

I  know  not  what  his  authority  might  be  for  this  great  corporate  mint,  as  he  has  not  condescended  to 
quote  any,  nor  where  he  saw  the  coins  which  represent  Arthur's  Oon,  but  I  suspect  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  had  any  better  foundation  than  the  wild  reveries  of  Dr.  Stukeley. 

kingston-upon-hull. 
1300.     The  earliest  notice  of  this  mint  occurs  in  the  28th  year  of  Edward  I.,  when  orders  were  given 
for  the  building  of  houses  for  the  workmen  of  this  mint,  and  for  sending  beyond  the  seas  for  workmen.^ 
That  monarch  struck  money  here  which  is  distinguished  by  vill  kyngeston  on  the  reverse. 
His  son  also  coined  in  this  mint.^     After  his  reign  it  appears  to  have  been  no  longer  worked. 

EXCHANGE. 

1300.  In  the  28th  year  of  Edward  I.  an  exchange  was  placed  here;9  and  again  in  the  ninth  of  Edward 
HI.  1-335,  in  consequence  of  the  statute  of  York.^" 

LEEDS. 

There  have  been  two  attempts  to  establish  a  mint  in  this  place.  First  by  Thoresby,  who  misread  a 
styca  of  ^Ethelred  II.,  the  legend  of  which  is  on  the  reverse  leofdegn.  This  he  converted  into  leodeg,  by 
supposing  the  f  to  be  redundant,  and  then  conceived  the  n  to  have  been  intended  for  an  m,  and  to  signify 
Moneta." 

After  him  came  Dr.  Pegge,  who,  in  a  dissertation  on  a  coin  then  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  White, 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Wulstan,  who  succeeded  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  and  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester,  in  1002,  and  died  in  1023,  had  a  mint  here. 

The  penny  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded,  has  on  the  obverse  two  figures,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
intended  for  St.  Peter  and  St.  Mary,  with  this  legend,  w^xston.  He  takes  this  to  be  the  name  of  the  arch- 
bishop above-mentioned,  and  the  male  and  female  figures  to  be  the  patron  saints  of  his  two  cathedrals.  He 
fixes  upon  this  Wulstan  in  preference  to  two  others,  one  of  whom  was  the  16th  archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
other  bishop  of  Worcester,  because  their  dates  will  not  agree  with  the  age  of  the  penny,  which,  from 
similarity  of  type  on  the  reverse,  he  appropriates  to  the  reign  of  jEthelred  II. 

The  legend  on  that  side  is  eana  on  lvd.  The  place  of  mintage  he  determines  to  be  Leeds,  or,  as  it 
was  anciently  spelled,  Loid  or  Luyt;  "for  the  vowels  are  so  easily  changed,  that  Loides,  as  Leedes  is  called 
in  venerable  Bede,  might,  by  others,  as  readily  be  written  Lydis  or  Ludis." 


'  PalePOgraphia  Briiannica,  No.  3,  p.  21, 

'  MedaUic  History  of  Carausius^  part  i.  p.  2o9. 

'  ArcfuEolopOj  Tol.  ix.  p.  291 , 

*  Idem,  vol.  x.  p.  57. 

'  He  might  as  well  have  mentioned  that  this  was  Dr.  Stuke- 
ley's  idea ;  and  have  given  a  reference  to  the  MedaUic  History  of 
Carausius,  part  i.  p.  13t>.  yinglo-Saxon  Coins,  plate  xi.  No.  33. 

VOL.  11.  2  H 


'  Archaologia,  vol.  x.  p.  58. 

'  Claus.  28  Edw.  I.  m.  9. 

'  See  Silver  Coins,  Supplement,  plate  1,  No.  28. 

^  Abb.  Rot.  Orig.  Scaccarii. 
">  Claus.  9  Edw,  III.  m.  S  dors. 
"  Ducatus  Leodiejisis.      Catotogue  of  the  Museum,  p  341.     See 
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His  appropriation  of  tiie  coin  to  this  place  is  confirmed,  as  he  calls  it,  in  a  manner  too  curious  to  be 
withheld.  "I  myself,"  says  he,  "have  a  coin  of  Ethelred  II.  with  a  reverse  minutely  in  the  same  form, 
and  coined  at  the  same  place,  as  I  conjecture,  for  the  inscription  runs,  ^lfric  mo.  lvd.  And  this, 
methinks,  adds  a  mighty  confirmation  to  the  observation  above,  as  to  the  age  of  this  piece,  since  it  shews  so 
clearli/,  that  money  of  this  type  teas  actually  coinedfur  the  croian,  at  Leedes,  in  the  reiyn  of  King  Ethelred  11."'^ 

Tiius  conjecture  is  exalted  to  proof,  and  the  meaning  of  an  abbreviated  word  is  ascertained  by  the  self- 
same abbreviation. 

After  all,  it  seems  most  probable  (supposing  the  coin  to  be  English,  which  is  very  doubtful)  that  the 
letters  lvd  were  intended  for  London  ;  as  there  could  not  exist  any  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  an 
archiepiscopal  mint  in  this  place,  when  one  had  been  fixed  in  York  for  some  centuries  prior  to  the  date 
assigned  to  this  piece. 

PONTEFRACT. 

During  the  siege  of  this  place,  in  the  year  1648,  a  mint  was  established  and  coins  struck,  some  of 
which  are  octagonal,  and  others  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge. 

The  first  sort  has  on  the  obverse  c.  k.  under  a  crown,  witli  this  legend,  dvm  spiro  spero,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  castle  with  three  towers,  and  a  flag  flying  on  the  top  with  p.  c.  on  the  sides  of  the  centre  tower. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  coin  a  hand,  holding  a  sword,  issues  from  the  castle.  On  the  other  side  are  the 
letters  obs.,  and  beneath  the  castle  the  date,  1648." 

The  lozenge-shaped  coin  has  the  same  obverse,  but  on  the  reverse  the  flag  is  omitted,  and  instead  of 
the  hand  and  sword,  it  has  the  value  xii  placed  between  p  and  c.^ 

These  were  struck  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  mint  continued  to  be  worked  after  his  death,  and  coins  were  struck  of  the  same  date,  and  of  the 
octagonal  form.^ 

Of  these  there  are  two  kinds.  One  with  the  same  obverse  as  those  described  above,  and  on  the 
reverse  a  castle,  with  a  flag  flying  on  the  uppermost  tower,  and  p.  c.  over  the  two  side  towers,  with  a 
cannon  issuing  from  the  castle  on  the  right  side,  and  the  letters  obs  on  the  left ;  round  the  whole  this 
legend,  carolus  secundus,  1648.^ 

The  other  has  on  the  obverse  a  crown  over  this  legend,  in  three  lines  across  the  field,  hang  deus 
DEDiT  1648,  and  round  it  carol,  il  d.  g.  mag.  b.  f.  et.  h.  rex.  The  reverse  as  before,  excepting  that 
the  letters  P.  c.  are  placed  nearer  to  the  sides  of  the  centre  tower,  and  that  the  legend  is  post  mortem 

PATRIS  PRO  FILIO.^ 

These  are  all  shillings.     Folkes  says  that  half-crowns  were  struck ;"  but  none  have  yet  been  discovered. 

The  supposed  crown  in  Mr.  Thoresby's  collection  proved  to  be  only  a  shilling,  and  his  half-crown  was 
about  half  as  heavy  again  as  the  shilling  in  common.     It  is  now  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  cabinet.* 

There  is  also  a  piece  of  gold,  apparently  struck  with  the  same  die  as  the  last-mentioned  shilling.  It  is 
of  the  weight  of  a  common  twenty-shilling  broad  piece.^  * 


'  Pegge's  Series  of  Dissertations  on  some  Anglo  Saion  Remains, 
p.  19. 

"  See  Silver  Coins,  plate  xxis.  No.  10. 

'  /t/.  No.  11.  One  of  the  lozenge-sliaped,  in  Dr.  Hunter's 
cabinet,  had  the  hand  and  sword.     Dr.  Combe's  US. 

*  The  castle  was  maintained  for  about  seven  weeks  after  the 
king's  death,  and  this  money  was  coined  by  Colonel  John  Morris, 
the  governor.      Table  of  English  Silver  Coins,  p.  93. 

5  See  Silver  Coins,  plate  xxix.  No.  12.  ^  Id.  No.  13. 

'    Table  of  English  Silver  Coins,  p.  93. 

°  Snelling's  MS.  note  in  his  copy  of  the  View  of  the  Silver  Coin 
and  Coinage  of  England,  p.  42. 

'  See  Gold  Coins,  plale  xiv.  No.  3. 

•  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  a  communication  read  to  tlie  Numis- 


matic Society,  23d  February,  1837,  gives  an  extract  from  a  news- 
paper of  the  day,  entitled,  "  The  Kiugdo7jis  Faithful  and  Impartial 
Scout,"  Feb.  2d  to  9th,  1G48,  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs;  — "  Jlonday,  Feb.  5.  The  intelligence  from  Pontefract  is 
this  ;  the  besieged  have  lately  made  two  sallies  forth,  but  repulsed 
without  any  great  losse  to  us :  in  the  last  they  killed  but  one  man 
of  ours,  and  we  took  two  of  their's  prisoners,  one  of  which  had  a 
small  parcel!  of  silver  in  l»is  pocket,  somewhat  square ;  on  the  one 
side  thereof  was  starapt  a  castle,  with  p.  o.,  for  Pontefract,  on  the 
other  side  was  the  crown  with  c.  R.  on  each  side  of  it.  These 
pieces  they  make  of  plate,  which  they  get  out  of  the  country,  and 
pass  among  them  for  coyn."  Sir  Henry  obseri-es  that  p.  o.  was 
misread  for  p.  c. ;  the  form  of  the  c  from  bad  striking  or  battering 
b'--ing  on  many  of  these  pieces  very  much  like  an  o.  See  ^'umis- 
matic  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  *i73.      [Ed.] 
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SCARBOROUGH. 

The  only  coins  which  are  known  to  have  been  struck  here  are  of  that  kind  which  is  commonly  called 
siege-money,  and  tbev  were  coined  whilst  this  place  was  iu  the  hands  of  the  Parliament. 

One  of  these  pieces  is  a  thin  oblong  plate  of  silver,  with  the  representation  of  a  castle,  and  the  value 
IIS.  \id.  impressed  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  obs.  Scarborough,  1643,  engraved.^ 

Another  piece,  cut  from  a  salver,  has  the  same  castle,  and  the  value  vs.  under  it.  The  other  side  quite 
plain."     It  is  probably  of  this  mint. 

YORK    ROYAL   MINT. 

Mr.  Drake  conjectures  that  the  Romans  had  a  mint  here,  but  his  conjecture  is  founded  principally 
upon  a  coin  of  Severus,  mentioned  by  Camden,  which  is  said  to  bear  on  the  reverse,  coL.  eboracvm.  legio 
VI.  viCTRix.  He  also  thinks  it  probable  that  the  coins  with  the  title  Britannicus,  which  Severus  unques- 
tionably assumed  at  York,  as  lord  of  the  whole  island  of  Britain,  could  nowhere  have  their  original  stamp 
better  than  in  the  same  citj%  where  he  triumphed  for  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  "  It  cannot  be 
imagined,"  he  says,  "but  that  the  mint  attended  the  imperial  court;  for  no  sooner  was  a  great  action 
performed,  but  the  whole  empire  was  made  acquainted  with  it,  by  some  signal  reverse  struck  immediately 
upon  the  current  coin."' 

But  Camden's  coin  is  at  best  doubtful,  for  it  is  not  at  this  time  known  to  exist ;  and  the  imagination 
that  the  mint  always  attended  the  imperial  court  may,  or  may  not  be  just,  as  I  believe  no  evidence  of  it 
can  be  produced. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  all  these  probabilities  of  Roman  money  having  been  coined  at  York,  and  at 
other  places  in  Britain,  that  no  Roman  coin  bearing  the  name  of  a  British  town  has  ever  been  discovered. 
From  this  circumstance  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  than  probable,  that  the  Romans  did  not  strike  any  money 
in  this  island,  as  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  such  a  circumstance  would  not  have  been  recorded  upon 
the  coins. 

This,  however,  it  may  be  said,  is  no  more  than  conjecture  opposed  to  conjecture.  It  is  so:  and 
whenever  evidence  can  be  produced  in  confirmation  of  jNIr.  Drake's  supposition,  I  will  most  readily 
withdraw  mine.* 

It  is  supposed  by  that  author,  that  all  the  coins  struck  by  the  Northumbrian  kings  were  minted  here; 
and  he  has  ascribed  to  Edwin  of  that  kingdom  a  penny  which  evidently  belongs  to  Edward  the  Confessor.^ 

Under  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Danish  government,  there  are  numerous  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  a  mint  in  this  city;  for  coins  are  known  of  iEthelstan,  although  this  is  not  one  of  the  places  which  are 
particularly  enumerated  in  his  law  for  the  regulation  of  the  mint.^ 

The  following  monarchs  also  coined  here : 

Eadmund,  Eadgar,  .i^^thelred  II.        Harold  I.  and 

Eadwig,  Eadweard  the  Martyr,       Cnut,  Edward  the  Confessor,        Harold  II. 

In  Domesday  Book  the  mint  is  not  mentioned;  but  it  is  there  recorded  that,  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 
Nigel  de  Monnevile  had  one  mansion  of  a  certain  moneyer.^     Coins  of  William  I.  are  known. 

William  II.  had  a  mint  here,  as  had  likewise  Stephen,  who  granted  permission  to  his  son  Eustace  to 
strike  money  in  this  city,"  probably  during  the  time  that  he  was  governor  of  it. 

Henry  I.  coined  here.     See  Supplement,  Part  ii.     Plate  ii.  No.  .3. 

1186.    In  the  33d  year  of  Henry  II.  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  paid  into  the  exchequer  ccsxvj/.  v\s.  viijrf. 


'  See  Siker  Coins,  plate  xxix.  No.  4. 

*  Id.  No.  3. 

'  Drakes  Eboracum,  p.  61. 

*  Eboracum,  Appendix,  p.  ciii. 
'  Leges  Ang.  Sax.  p.  59. 

'  Domesday  Book,  vol.  i.  folio  298. 


'  See  Silver  Coins,  plate  ii.  No.  I,  and  the  Annals  at  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Stephen . 

•  The  coin  of  Severus  mentioned  by  Camdeu,  if  that  vene- 
rable antiquary  described  from  a  specimen  he  had  seen,  and  which 
had  not  been  communicated  by  others,  must  have  been  a  modern 
forgery.  With  respect  to  the  Roman  coins  struck  in  Britain,  see 
the  note,  page  190. — [^''■] 
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for  the  donura  of  this  city,  assized  by  the  king's  justices  upon  the  men  of  the  city,  not  including  the 
moneyers.'     His  coins  still  remain. 

1208.  In  the  ninth  year  of  John,  the  moneyers,  and  other  ofEcers  of  this  mint,  were  ordered  to  attend 
at  Westminster  on  the  quinzime  of  St.  Denys,  there  to  receive  the  king's  commands." 

1247.  By  a  writ,  bearing  date  in  this  year,  the  mayor,  etc.  of  this  city  were  commanded  to  choose,  by 
the  oath  of  twelve  men,  three  of  the  most  honest  persons  of  the  city.  One  to  be  a  moneyer,  another  for  the 
assay,  and  a  third  to  be  custos  cuneorum,  in  this  mint.^ 

Coins  of  Henry  IH.  are  still  remaining. 

1279.  This  mint  was  of  so  much  consequence  in  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  I.  as  to  be  allowed  twelve 
furnaces,  when  Canterbury  had  no  more  than  eight.* 

1353.  This  year,  William  de  Rockewell,  custos  cambii  London,  was  commanded  to  deliver  to  Henry 
de  Brisele,  master  of  the  works  of  the  king's  moneyers  in  this  city,  six  standards  and  eighteen  trussels  for 
making  the  king's  money  of  the  die  called  the  gross;  four  standards  and  twelve  trussels  for  the  half-gross ; 
and  three  standards  and  twelve  trussels  for  sterlings.* 

Drake  says  that  he  had  seen,  and  had  taken  pains  to  copy  out,  a  mandate,  from  the  records  in  the 
Tower,  of  this  king,  to  the  high  sherifl'  of  Yorkshire,  for  erecting  a  mint  for  coining  gold  and  silver  money 
in  the  castle  of  York.^ 

Coins  are  known  of  Edward  I.,  H.,  and  HI.,'  and  of  Richard  H. 

1423.  In  the  first  year  of  Henry  VI.,  on  the  20th  of  July,  Thomas  Roderham  was  appointed,  by  writ 
of  privy  seal,  comptroller,  exchanger,  and  assayer  of  the  mint  in  the  castle  here,  during  pleasure,  and  to 
receive  as  should  be  agreed  between  him  and  the  treasurer  of  England. 

At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  Thomas  Haxey,  clerk,  was  appointed  warden  of  the  same; 
to  account  to  the  king  under  the  survey  of  the  comptroller  above-mentioned,  and  to  take  the  usual  fees  and 
wages.^ 

In  his  second  year,  this  county,  conjointly  with  nine  other  northern  counties,  petitioned  the  king  in 
parliament  to  send  down  a  miut-master  to  this  city,  as  usual,  to  coin  gold  and  silver,  for  the  ease  and  advan- 
tage of  the  said  counties ;9  but,  although  their  petition  was  granted,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  separate  mint- 
master  was  appointed  until  the  second  year  of  king  Edward  VI. 

After  this  period,  the  records  fail  us  for  some  time;  but  coins  still  exist  of  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III., 
and  Henry  VII. 

1345.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  namely  in  his  37th  year,  a  patent  was  granted 
for  the  coinage  of  half-groats,  pennies,  halfpennies,  and  farthings,  and  likewise  of  the  groat,  to  be  coined  in 
this  city.i" 

1547.  From  an  indenture  of  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  it  appears  that  George  Gale  was  then 
master  of  this  mint;i'  which  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  not  to  have  been 
worked  again  until  the  necessities  of  Charles  I.  called  it  into  action.  Here,  it  is  probable,  was  coined  a 
great  part  of  the  plate  which  was  sent  by  the  two  universities  to  that  unfortunate  monarch.  This  mint  con- 
tinued to  be  worked  until  the  king  removed  it  from  this  city  to  Shrewsburj^,  in  the  year  1642. >'- 

In  the  reign  of  William  III.,  when  all  the  clipped  and  diminished  money  was  called  in,  a  mint  for  a 
new  coinage  was  erected  here,  from  the  year  1695  to  1697.     At  this  mint,  as  Mr.  Thoresby  writes,  from 


'  Mag.  Rot.  33  Hen.  II.  rot.  7  b.  Everwichse.  Madoi,  Hist. 
Exch.  vol.  i.  p.  635. 

'  See  this  writ  at  length  in  the  account  of  Carlisle  mint. 

»  Pat.  32  Henry  III.  tn.  4. 

'  Lib,  Rub.  Scaccarii,  folio  247.  See  the  Annals,  under  that 
year.  '  Claus.27  Edward  Ill.m.  13,  July  J2. 

^  Eboraciim,  Appendix,  p.  ciii.   He  does  not  give  any  date. 

'  Snelling  had  never  seen  the  farthing  of  Edward  III.  of  the 
York  mint.  A  very  fine  specimen  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of 
William  Staunton,  esq.  Longbridge  House,  near  Warwick.  Obv. 
+  EDWAHDvs  HEX.     Reverse,  civitas  eboraci. 


'  Pat.  1  Henry  VI.  part  v.  m.  12. 

'  See  the  Annals  under  this  year.     Mr.  North  says,  that  all 
tlie  pennies  minted  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  have  a  rose  in 
the  centre  of  the  cross.     MS.  note  to  Folkes'  Tables. 
'0  Mr.  North's  MSS. 

"  Lowndes  Report,  page  45.  He  was  appointed  sub-treasurer 
of  this  mint  36  Henry  VIII.  [MS.  Brit.  Mus.  83  Hen.  II.]  and 
was  sometime  treasurer.  [Pedigree  of  Gale,  Lit.  Anec.  xviiith  Cen- 
tury, vol.  iv.  p.  536.] 

"  See  the  Annals,  and  account  of  Shrewsbury  mint. 
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the  information  of  Major  Wyvil,  the  master  of  the  mint,  there  were  coined  312,520/.  Os.  6d.  But  in  a 
manuscript  collection  of  James  West,  esq.,  from  the  papers  of  Benjamin  Woodnot,  esq.,  then  comptroller 
of  the  coins,  this  mint  is  put  down  thus: 

Silver 67,000  lbs.  423  oz. 

Tale 209,011/.  6s.  Of/.' 

At  this  coinage  were  minted  [crowns],  half-crowns,  shillings  and  sixpences.     Those  of  96  have  a  y 
under  the  king's  head,  those  of  97  y.- 

Tliis  mint  was  worked  at  the  manor,  and  is  the  last  which  has  been  erected  in  this  city.' 


KING  S    EXCHANGE. 

1345.  In  the  19th  year  of  Edward  III.  Conrad  Royer,  and  his  companions,  merchants  dost,  were 
authorized  to  hold  exchanges  here,  and  in  other  places,  on  account  of  the  new  coinage  of  gold.* 

At  the  same  time,  Anthony  Bythesea  was  appointed  supervisor  and  warden  of  the  exchanges  of 
London,  York,  and  Canterbury,  and  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  London  were  commanded  to  assist  him.^ 

1353.  In  the  27th  year  of  the  same  king,  the  custody  of  the  exchanges  in  this  city  was  committed  to 
William  Hunt,  clerk.  To  hold  during  pleasure  ;  and  to  receive  twelve  pence  per  day  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinued in  that  office,  provided  he  accounted  to  the  king  for  the  profits  arising  from  the  said  exchanges, 
as  he  ought  to  do.^ 

1364.  On  some  account,  not  at  this  time  to  be  discovered,  the  exchange  in  this  city  was  excepted  out 
of  a  grant  made  in  the  38th  year  of  Edward  III.  to  Adde  St.  Ive,  of  all  other  the  king's  exchanges,  for  two 
years  from  the  Michaelmas-day  immediately  preceding.' 

1423.  In  the  first  year  of  Henry  VI.,  Thomas  Roderham  was  appointed,  by  writ  of  privy  seal, 
exchanger  here." 

archbishop's  mint. 

The  privilege  which  the  archbishops  of  York  enjoyed,  of  striking  money,  is  probably  of  high  antiquity, 
though  at  present  we  possess  no  documents  which  can  enable  us  to  trace  it  to  its  origin. 

The  earliest  coin  now  extant,  which  can  be  appropriated  to  this  see,  is  a  styca  from  the  mint  of 
archbishop  Eanbald.  Whether  it  were  struck  by  the  first  or  the  second  of  that  name  cannot  be  determined, 
but  in  either  case  it  must  be  dated  at  the  latter  end  of  the  eighth  century.9 

Moneyers : 

EADVVtF.  EDILVEARD. 

There  are  likewise  stycas  of  Vigmund'"  and  Vulfhere,"  the  first  of  whom  was  archbishop  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  and  the  second  about  the  middle  of  it. 
Vigmund's  moneyers : 

COENRED.  EDILHARD.  EDILVEARD.  EVLPUELM.  FROINNE.  HNVLAF.  HVNLAF. 

Vulfhere's  moneyer:    vvlfred. 


'  Neither  of  these  accounts  agree  with  that  given  by  Folkes, 
who  states  the  quantity  of  hammered  money  and  wrought  plate, 
imported  into  this  mint,  at  99,023  lbs.  Table  of  Silver  Coins, 
p.  1-24. 

^  This  letter  r  should  have  been  of  this  form  y.  But  the 
whole  statement  respecting  the  letter  is  erroneous,  as  each  of  those 
years  has  it  in  the  two  several  shapes.  Drake  has  omitted  the 
crown  piece.  See  the  several  pieces  coined  here  at  that  time,  in 
Silver  Coins,  plate  sxxvi.  Nos.  13,  18,  and  23. 

•*  Drake's  Eboracum,  Appendix,  p.  103. 

'  Rolls  of  Parliament,  ^oi.n.\>.lLo2.  See  the  Annals  and  the 
History  of  Exchanges  under  this  year. 

5  Pat.  19  Edw.  III.  part  1.  m.  15. 


•  Orig.  -27  Edw.  III.  Rot.  3.  July  12.  Madoi's  MSS. 
vol.  Ixix.  folio  106. 

'  aaus.  38  Edw.  III.  m.  10  dors. 

'  Pat.  1  Henry  VI.  part  5.  m.  12.  See  the  Account  of  the 
Royal  Mint  at  York. 

^  Eanbald  I.  was  consecrated  a.  d.  780;  his  successor  of  the 
same  name,  a.d.  796.  \_Godwin.']  See  the  styca  in  the  14th 
plate  of  Anglo-Saxon  Coins,  and  another  with  the  title  Archi- 
episcopus,  which  verifies  this,  in  Supplement,  part  ii. 

'°  Vigmund  was  consecrated  a.d.  831.  [Godwin.']  See 
his  Coins,  plate  xiv.  and  Supplement,  plate  xxvii. 

"  Vulfhere,  a.d.  8j4.     [Ciodu'iH.]     See  his  Coins,  plate  xiv. 
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In  the  law  by  which  /Ethelstaa  regulated  his  mints  in  the  year  928,  the  name  of  this  see  does  not 
occur;  nor  indeed  that  of  any  place  to  the  north  of  London.' 

At  that  time  York  as  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  for  ^^thelstan  did  not  become  perfect  master  of 
it  until  the  year  937 ;-  which  circumstance  will  account  for  the  omission  of  its  name  in  the  ordinance 
above-mentioned. 

Besides  those  coins  which  bear  the  names  of  the  archbishops  by  whom  they  were  struck,  there  are 
others  which  probably  were  coined  by  the  authority  of  the  see,  but  those  inscriptions  only  signify  that  they 
were  of  this  mint,  without  specifying  the  person  by  whose  order  they  were  struck. 

They  are  of  rude  workmanship,  and  exhibit  on  the  obverse  the  name  of  St.  Peter,  accompanied  in 
some  instances  with  the  figure  of  a  sword.  The  reverse  has  only  a  cross  in  the  centre  (except  in  one 
instance,  where  that  place  is  occupied  by  a  figure  somewhat  resembling  the  ground-plan  of  a  building), 
with  EBORACE  civ.^  These  coins  are  now  vulgarly  called  by  the  name  of  Peter's  pence,  and  are  supposed 
to  have  been  coined  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  tax  which  bore  that  denomination.  If  Selden  be  right 
in  his  idea  that  jEthelstan's  law  forbade  the  coining  of  any  money  which  did  not  bear  the  name  or  effigies 
of  the  king,  these  pennies  must  have  been  coined  prior  to  the  year  928. ■*  Dr.  Pegge,  however,  though  he 
admits  the  general  intention  of  that  law,  as  laid  down  by  Selden,  yet  considers  these  coins  (and  those 
resembling  them  which  were  struck  at  Lincoln  and  St.  Edmund's  Bury)  as  particular  exceptions ;  and 
thinks  they  were  made  not  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest.^  But  it  must  be  observed  that  they  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  money  of  Eric,  the  last  king  of  Northumberland.  The  coins 
themselves  aiford  no  positive  evidence  whatever  of  the  period  to  which  they  belong.  From  one  circum- 
stance, however,  it  appears  probable  that  they  are  not  of  so  late  a  date  as  Dr.  Pegge  would  affix  to  them. 

Amongst  iEthelstan's  money  is  a  penny  which  bears  his  name  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  that 
of  the  moneyer,  with  a  rude  figure  of  a  church,  and  these  letters,  eborac.  ac.  If  by  the  last  two  letters  is 
meant,  as  most  probably  is  the  case,  acclesia,  pro  ecclesia,  then  we  have  a  coin  of  this  church  precisely 
conformable  to  Selden's  exposition  of  jEthelstan's  law;  and  which,  in  my  judgment,  renders  extremely 
questionable  any  license  for,  or  even  connivance  at,  the  striking  money  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
meaning  of  that  ordinance.  The  penny  before  us  must  have  been  current  with  other  coins  which  were 
struck  here  in  obedience  to  that  law,  with  the  name  of  ^Ethelstan,  but  without  any  reference  to  the  church. 
It  should  seem  also  that  the  Peter's  pennies,  as  they  are  called,  could  not  be  coined  subsequent  to  the 
law  of  yEthelred  II.  a.  d.  1008,  by  which  he  revoked  the  privileges  granted  by  ^thelstan  to  various  places, 
and  ordained  that  no  mints  should  be  worked,  except  those  wiiich  belonged  to  the  king.'' 

From  this  period  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  nothing  occurs  respecting  the  Archiepiscopal  mint;  but 
soon  after  that  event  we  find  that  Thomas,"  archbishop  of  this  province,  was  seised  of  his  mints,  which  he 
enjoyed  not  only  during  part  of  the  reign  of  William  I.  but  likewise  in  the  time  of  his  son,  William  Rufus. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  one  Odo,  sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  did  hinder  Gerard,"*  the  archbishop,  from 
holding  pleas  and  giving  judgment  in  his  Court  de  Monetariis.  The  archbishop  complained  to  the  king, 
and  shewed  his  seisin,  and  the  right  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;  whereupon  the  king  sent  his  letters  patent 
to  the  sheriff,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  will  and  command  him,  that  Gerard,  archbishop,  should,  in  the 
lands  of  his  archbishopric,  have  pleas  in  his  court  of  his  moneyers,  of  thieves,  and  of  all  others,  as  Thomas 
archbishop  had  in  the  time  of  the  king's  father  and  brother.  And  that  he  should  execute  the  king's  new 
statutes  of  judgments  or  pleas  of  thieves,  and  false  coiners,  and  that  he  might  do  this  at  his  own  proper 
instance,  in  his  own  court ;  and  that  neither  he  nor  the  church  should  lose  anything  by  the  new  statutes, 
but  that  he  might  do  in  his  own  courts,  by  his  own  instance,  according  to  the  statutes.^ 


'  Leges  ^lug^Sax.  p.  59. 
^  DraJce's  Eboracumt  p.  79. 

'  See  various  specimeos  of  them  in  plate  xii.  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Coins. 

*  Noire,  elc.  ad  Eadmerum,  p.  217. 

'  Assemblage  of  Coins  by  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  pp.  57,  58. 


^  Leges  Ang.-Sax.,  p.  118. 

'  He  was  archbishop  from  1070  to  1101.      Godwin. 

»  Consecrated  1101,  died  1109.      Godwin. 

'  Plea  to  a  quo  warranto,   8  Edw.  I.     Drake's  Eboracum, 


p.  54-2. 
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1217.  In  the  second  year  of  Henry  III.  the  privileges  respecting  the  mint  which  had  been  enjoyed 
by  former  archbishops  were  restored  to  Walter  Grey,  then  archbishop  of  this  province.' 

1247.  And  in  the  3"2d  year  of  the  same  king,  John  le  Franceys  was  empowered  to  receive  the  oath 
of  fidelity  from  persons  to  be  appointed  in  the  archbishop's  mint  in  this  city." 

1279.  Amongst  the  pleas  of  quo  warranto  which  were  held  at  York  before  John  de  Mettingham  and 
his  companions,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  I.,  William, ^  archbishop  of  York,  was  required  to  shew  cause 
why  he  claimed  to  have  two  dies*  within  this  city,  without  the  king's  license.  To  which  the  archbishop 
pleaded,  that  he  and  his  predecessors  had  been  in  seisin  of  those  two  dies  time  out  of  mind ;  and  stated  the 
instances  related  above,  in  the  reigns  of  William  I.,  William  Rufus,  and  Henry  I.  Upon  this  issue  was 
joined,  and  the  jury  found  for  the  archbishop,  and  judgment  was  given  that  he  should  be  without  day. ^ 

The  archbishop  stated  further,  that  he  and  his  predecessors  used  to  have  a  third  die,"  which  the  km<r 
then  had  in  this  city;  and  prayed  that  his  right  therein  might  be  saved  to  him,  etc. ;  which  plea  was  allowed.^ 

1.330  and  1.331.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  Edward  III.  writs  were  issued  to  authorize  the  arch- 
bishop to  have  two  dies  in  his  mint.'* 

1353.  And  in  the  27th  year  of  the  same  reign,  the  archbishop  petitioned  the  king,  stating  that  he  ought 
to  have,  and  all  his  predecessors  time  out  of  mind  had,  and  were  accustomed  to  have,  two  money  dies  for  the 
mint  here,  as  fully  appeared  from  the  records  and  processes  of  the  justices  itinerant  in  the  said  county,  which 
had  been  transmitted  to  the  exchequer,  and  by  the  rolls  and  memoranda  of  that  court.  The  king,  there- 
fore, commanded  that  the  said  records  should  be  examined,  and,  if  it  appeared  to  be  right,  that  then  the 
two  dies  should  without  delaj'  be  delivered  to  the  archbishop  for  the  use  of  his  said  mint." 

And,  accordingly,  a  writ  was  issued  for  the  delivery  of  the  dies,  in  the  same  year,!"  and  again  in  the 
48th  year  of  the  king." 

1377.     This  was  repeated  in  the  first  year  of  Richard  II. >- 

There  are  coins  of  Henry  VII.  with  two  keys  on  the  obverse,  and  others  with  them  on  the  reverse, 
struck  in  this  city,  and,  as  it  is  conjectured,  in  the  archiepiscopal  mint,  but  by  what  archbishop  is  uncertain. '^ 

1522  and  1523.  In  the  14th  and  15th  years  of  Henry  VIII.  an  act  was  passed  to  regulate  the 
coinage,  but  it  was  particularly  provided  that  it  should  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  coiners  and  mint  masters  of 
this  mint,  as  well  as  those  of  Canterbury  and  Durham.'* 

1523.  On  the  1st  of  ]May,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  an  indenture  was  made  between 
Thomas  Wolsey,  cardinal  archbishop  of  York,  and  William  Wright,  citizen  and  alderman  of  York;  by 
which  the  cardinal  appointed  Wright  to  be  master  and  worker  of  his  monies  of  silver  within  his  mint  in 
this  city. 

By  that  indenture  the  master  engaged  to  make  two  sorts  of  money,  one  running  for  two  pence, 
called  a  half-groat,  and  the  other  called  the  half-penny,  worth  half  a  sterling.     The  terms  of  the  agreement 


'  Claus.  2.  Henry  III,  Z>ra^e's  £6oracw»i,  Appendix,  p. cvi. 
Dr,  Pegge  supposes  that  these  privileges  had  been  lost  under  the 
general  Act  of  Resumption  in  1154,  1  Henry  II.  \_Assembla^e 
of  Coins  by  Archbishops  of  Canterbury ,  p.  83.] 

2  Tat.  3-2  Henry  III.  m.  4. 

^  William  Wickwane,  who  was  archbishop  from  1279  to  1285. 

*  Drake  calls  them  mints,  but  the  word  is  cuneos,  dies.  The 
archbishop  never  having  had  more  than  one  mint  here. 

^  Drake's  Eboracum,  p.  541.  The  words  sine  die,  mean  that 
the  defendant  might  go  without  any  further  continuance  or  ad- 
journment ;  the  kuig's  writ,  commanding  his  attendance,  being 
fully  satisfied.  [^Btacfistone' s  Com,,  vol.  iii.  p.  399.]  The  affair 
of  this  quo  warranto  is  copied  from  Sir  Thomas  Widrington, 
who  had  it  from  an   inspesimus,  3  Henry  V.  n.  lo,   in  which,   he 


'' J.de  Vallibus  placita  de  juralis  et  assizis,  etc.  Quo  Warranto, 
J.  de  Vallibus,  rot.  9.     Drake's  Eboracum,  p.  549,  note  (e). 

^  Nicolson  also  calls  this  a  mint,  although  he  gives  the  original 
word  cuneum,  in  brackets. 

'  Nicolson's  English  Hist.  Library,  p.  264. 

'  Claus.  4  Edw.  III.  m.  30.  Claus.  5  Edw.  III.  Part  I. 
m.  10  and  19.      North's  MSS. 

'  Claus.  27  Edw.  III.  m.  22.  liymer's  Fosdera,  vol.  v. 
p.  "55. 

">  Claus.  27  Edw.  III.  m.  2.     North  s  MSS. 

"  Claus.  48  Edw.  III.  m.  8.    Rymer's  Fosdera,  vol.  vii.  p.  46. 

"  CI.  1  Richard  II.  m.  25.    Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p.  178. 

'^  There  were  three   archbishops  during  his  reign;    Rother- 


says,  many  other  liberties  of  the  church  of  York  are  mentioned.       |       ham,   Savage,  and  Bambridge.     See  the  Coins,  plate  vi.  Nos.  10, 

Bui  he  adds  that  the  original  record  of  the  8th  Edward  I,  is  in       I       11,  and  2-3;   and  Suppl.  plate  iv.  No.  3. 

the  custody  of  the  chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer,  marked  thus  :       '  "  Statute  14  and  15  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  12. 
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are  the  same  as  those  of  the  royal  indentures,  prior  to  the  18th  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  which,  in  fact,  arc 
those  of  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  IV.' 

Besides  the  coins  above-mentioned,  Wolsey  struclv  groats  and  pennies ;  on  wiiich,  as  well  as  on  the 
half-groats,  he  placed  sometimes  the  keys,  and  at  others  his  initials  t.  w.,  but  always  the  cardinal's  hat.- 
His  presumption  in  stamping  the  cardinal's  hat  under  the  royal  arms,  upon  tlie  largest  of  these  coins,  vas 
made  an  article  of  accusation  against  him,  whilst  the  same  circumstance  upon  the  smaller  coins  was  passed 
over  in  silence.'     His  right  to  coin  money,  as  archbishop  of  this  province,  was  not  disputed. 

1531.  Archbishop  Lee,  who  succeeded  Wolsey  in  this  year,  was  the  last  who  struck  money  in  this 
mint.     His  coins  were  marked  with  e.  l.  on  the  reverse.* 

After  the  dissolution,  the  archbishop  erected  his  mint  in  what  had  been  the  hospital  St.  Leonard,  from 
whence  it  was  called  the  Mint  Yard;  a  name  which  it  retains  to  this  day.^ 


'  IP'i/7me'a  MSS.  in  the  library  of  All-Souls  College,  Oxford, 
vol.  Ixxxi.  folio  233  b. 

"  See  Silver  Coins,  plate  vil.  Nos.  5,  7,  8,  16,  and  19.  Mr. 
North  thinks  that  the  first  of  these  was  struck  by  Archbishop 
Bambridge.     A'ortli's  MSS. 


^  Herbert's  History  of  Henry  VIII.  p.  300. 

*  See  Silver  Coins,  plate  vii.  No.  21 . 

'  Brake's  Eboraciim,  p.  337,  published  in  1736. 
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CARDIGANSHIRE. 


ABERYSrwiTH. 


The  lead  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  are  so  rich  in  silver  as  to  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  mines  royal,  which  formerly  were  held  to  be  the  property  of  the  crown.  Customer  Smith,  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  first  discovered  silver  in  them,  and  sent  it  up  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  with  great  expense,  to  be  coined.^  After  Lis  death  the  design  was  prosecuted  and  more  perfected 
by  Sir  Hugh  Middieton,  who  farmed  the  principal  of  them,  under  the  governor  and  company  of  mines 
royal,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  four  hundred  pounds.     He  coined  at  the  Tower  at  his  own  heavy  charge. 

On  the  death  of  Middieton  in  1631,  Mr.  Bushell  succeeded  him  as  lessee  of  these  mines,  and  Sir 
Francis  Godolphin  was  joined  with  him,  but  lived  a  very  short  time.- 

In  an  indenture  between  the  king  and  the  said  Thomas  Bushell,  bearing  date  on  the  30th  of  July 
in  the  13th  year  of  Charles  I.,  1637,  it  is  stated — that  information  had  been  given  to  his  majesty  and  his 
priv}'  council,  by  the  said  T.  Bushell,  of  the  richness  of  the  mines  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  the  goodness 
of  the  ore  of  which  was  not  known  to  the  owiier,^  and  so  it  was  transported  to  other  nations  for  potter's  ore, 
out  of  which  strangers  refined  silver,  to  the  great  loss  and  prejudice  of  his  niajestv's  subjects;  and  that  some 
propositions  had  been  made  by  him,  for  drawing  the  whole  profit  and  benefit  of  them  unto  his  majesty  and 
his  own  subjects,  by  erecting  a  mint  in  the  castle  of  Aberustn-ith  in  the  county  of  Cardigan.  Upon  full 
and  mature  deliberation  had  thereof,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  his  majesty's  mint  i)i  the  Tower  of 
London,^  it  was  by  his  majesty  (out  of  his  favour  and  special  respect  to  all  his  loving  subjects  who  under- 
took such  hopeful  designs,  and  with  consent  of  his  majesty's  most  honorable  privy  council,  in  approving 
of  the  beginning,  proceedings,  and  intentions  of  the  said  Thomas  Bushell)  thought  fit  and  ordered,  for  the 
better  securing  of  the  said  Thomas  Bushell,  and  for  the  better  encouraging  of  the  poor  miners,  by  a  more 
timely  and  speedy  pay  out  of  their  own  labours,  that  a  mint  should  be  erected  in  the  said  castle,  with  officers 
and  other  workmen  necessary  for  the  same,  for  the  coining  all  such  bullion  only  as  should  be  drawn  out  of 
the  mines  within  the  said  principality;  and  that  the  monies  there  made  should  be  stamped  with  feathers  on 
both  sides,^  for  a  clear  difference  from  all  other  his  majesty's  coins,  and  be  current  according  to  their 
several  species. 

And  to  that  end  and  purpose  his  majesty,  by  these  presents,  gave  power  to  the  said  Thomas  Bushell, 
at  his  own  proper  costs  and  charges,  to  build  and  erect,  within  the  said  castle,  all  such  housings  and  offices 
as  should  be  convenient  for  the  said  mint,  and  to  provide  and  maintain  all  utensils  and  implements  what- 
soever which  should  be  necessary  for  the  same;  the  said  mint  to  be,  from  time  to  time,  reoulated  by  the 
warden  of  his  majesty's  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  the  time  being,  with  as  little  charge  to  the  said 


'  Sfeyrick's  History  of  Cardiganshire,  Introduction,  p.  ccx»iii. 


Fuller's  ITor/Aies,  Wales  general,  p.  3.  |      miners;  the  moneyers,  Henry  Such,  John   Corbet,   and  Richard 

Arnold  ;  the  refiners,  smelters,  and  washers ;   page  5. 

Another  certificate   was  signed  by  Joseph   Hexsleter,  chief 
»  This  does  not  very  well  agree  with  Mevrick's  statement,       |      ^^^''^"^  "^  '•'«  ■"'"^^;   Samuel  Reynish,  Water  Barkesby,  assay- 
who  says  that  Sir  Hugh  Middieton  is  said  to  have  gained  from  one       I       '"^^^'^  "'"  ''"^  "'"'  '  """^  Humphrey  0«-en,  clerk  of  the  mines  ; 


mine  2000/.  a  montb.     Introduction,  p.  ccxviii. 

*  A  certiBcale  in  favour  of  Jlr.  Bushell's  method  of  working 
the   mines  in   Cardiganshire  was  presented   to  the  king  by  the 


page  6.   [From  BushelCs  Abridgment  of  the  Lord  C/iancellar  Bacon's 
Philosophical  Theory  in  MtJieral  Prosecutions.'\ 

^  Tliis  was  not  exactly  complied  with,  for  the  two  smaller 
pieces  have  the  feathers  on  the  reverse  only. 


vol..  II.  2  I 
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T.  Bushell  as  conveniently  might  be.  And  the  king  did  by  those  presents  malte,  ordain,  and  establish  the 
said  T.  Bushell  warden  and  master-worker  of  his  majesty's  silver  monies  to  be  made  within  the  said  castle  of 
Aberustwyth;  and  Edward  Goodyeare,  esq.,  comptroller  oi  the  said  mint;  Richard  Hull,  gent.,  survci/or  of 
the  mcltliig-liouse  and  clerk  of  the  irons;  Samuel  Renucli,  gent.,  assaij-master ;  Humphrey  Owen,  gent., 
hinges  clerk;  and  John  Cherry  Lickham,  jworfe?-  of  the  said  mint;  by  tliemselves  or  deputies,  for  whom  they 
were  to  answer,  during  pleasure,  according  to  the  tenor  of  that  indenture.  Which  said  officers  and  minis- 
ters were  to  do,  perform,  and  execute  all  such  businesses,  etc.  necessary  or  belonging  to  the  said  mint,  as 
the  like  officers  and  ministers  of  his  majesty's  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London  there  did,  or  ought  to  do, 
perform,  and  execute.  Five  manner  of  monies  to  be  made;  viz.,  half-crown,  shilling,  half-shilling,  two 
pence,  and  penny,  according  to  the  term  of  the  indenture  2  C.  I.^  and  agreeable  to  the  intended  trial-piece 
of  silver,  already  appointed  by  his  majesty's  privy  council,  remaining  in  the  treasury  within  the  realm  of 
England,  and  the  like  trial-piece  remaining  in  the  custody  of  the  warden  of  his  majesty's  mint  within  the 
Tower  of  London,  who  was  thereby  authorized  to  deliver  to  the  said  T.  Bushell  a  part  of  the  said  trial-piece 
indentedly  cut  off,  to  be  by  him  kept  as  his  majesty's  standard,  to  charge  him  the  said  master-worker 
of  his  majesty's  monies  to  make  the  said  monies  in  fineness  thereby. 

The  said  T.  Bushell  to  take  up  for  tiie  king,  of  every  pound  of  troy  so  made,  two  shillings  by  tale ; 
out  of  which  the  said  master-worker  to  have  for  his  charge  of  workmanship,  etc.,  Is.  2d.  by  tale;  so  should 
remain  to  the  king  ten  pence,  and  to  the  bringer-in  three  pounds,  upon  every  pound  weight  of  silver.  Out 
of  the  said  fourteen  pence,  the  wages  of  all  the  other  officers  to  be  paid. 

The  remedy  two  pennyweights  in  the  ounce. 

The  assay  to  be  made  before  the  king,  from  time  to  time,  or  such  of  his  council  as  should  be  appointed 
by  his  majesty,  or  before  tiie  warden  and  officers  of  his  majesty's  mint,  within  the  Tower  of  London,  as 
formerly  had  been  accustomed,  or  otherwise,  where  it  should  please  his  majesty  or  his  council  to  appoint; 
that  is  to  say,  for  every  journey  of  silver,  containing  thirty  pound  weight,  two  pieces  of  the  said  monies 
of  silver. 

The  said  T.  Bushell,  at  his  own  costs  and  cliarges,  to  have  such  quantities  of  irons,  being  graven  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  by  his  majesty's  chief  graver  of  the  mint,  for  the  several  species  of  money  aforesaid,  from 
time  to  time  delivered  unto  him  or  his  deputies,  by  indenture  from  the  warden  of  his  majesty's  mint,  within 
t!ie  Tower  of  London,  as  should  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  aforesaid;  which,  when  they  should  become 
unserviceable,  were  to  be  defaced  and  returned  to  the  said  warden. 

The  said  T.  Bushell  to  bear  all  expenses  of  the  mint  whatsoever,  so  long  as  he  should  continue  master- 
worker. 

The  warden  of  the  mint  within  the  Tower  of  London  to  deliver  to  the  said  T.  Bushell,  at  his  costs  and 
charges,  all  such  pile  or  piles  of  weights  as  should  be  required  and  of  requisite  use  in  the  said  mint,  per- 
fectly made  and  exactly,  according  to  the  standard  of  weights  remaining  in  the  custody  of  the  said  warden 
of  the  mint  within  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  said  warden  and  master-worker  for  the  time  being  to  have  power  to  take  up  as  many  smiths, 
workmen,  labourers,  and  other  necessaries,  for  the  doing  of  all  manner  of  businesses  touching  the  said 
mint,  as  to  the  said  warden  and  master-worker  should  seem  needful,  he  paying  and  allowing  reasonable 
wages  and  recompense  for  the  same.  In  which  taking  of  such  smiths,  etc.,  our  sovereign  lord  the  king 
willed  and  commanded  all  justices  of  the  peace,  etc.,  etc.,  to  be  assistant,  helping  and  fortifying,  as  to  right 
appertained. - 
Officers  for  his  Majesty's  Mint  in  the  Castle  of  Aberustwith,  in  the  County  of  Cardigan.,  icith  their  several  Fees  .- 

Per  Annum. 
Edward  Goodyeare,  of  Heythorpe,  Oxon,  esq.,  comptroller  .         .         -         - 

Richard  Hull,  of  London,  gent.,  surveyor  of  melting  house,  and  clerk  of  irons 
Samuel  Reraush,  of  London,  gent.,  assay  master  ------ 

Humfrey  Owen,  of  Aberustwith,  gent.,  king's  clerk      ------ 

John  Cherry  Lickhani,  porter^  --------- 

'  See  the  Annals.       '  Pal.  13  C.  I. p.  C,  No.  20.  Rymer,  Fce(lera,yo\.x%.\i.\&l.        ^  This  list  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  indenture,  p.  168. 
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On  the  2'2d  of  October  following  the  date  of  this  indenture,  a  commission  was  directed  to  Mr.  Bushell 
for  the  coining  of  groats,  threepenny-pieces,  and  halfpennies,  in  addition  to  the  coins  above-mentioned.^ 

Besides  the  privileges  given  to  him  by  the  above-recited  indenture,  Bushell  had  a  grant  of  the  Isle  of 
Lundv,  for  the  purpose  of  landing  his  produce  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exporting  it.- 

The  appointment  of  a  mint  in  the  principality  of  Wales  appears  to  have  been  highly  flattering  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  who  expressed  their  thankfulness  to  the  king  for  vouchsafing  to  the  principality 
the  trust  of  a  branch  of  the  royal  mint,  which  offered  to  them  the  means  of  enriching  themselves,  and  of 
making  themselves  happier  than  their  fathers,  freeing  them  from  the  cares  and  fears  which  hindered  them 
from  diving  into  those  mountains  which  promised  a  mass  of  treasure.  For  before  the  grant  they  were  fearful 
to  adventure  far  into  the  mountains,  because  they  had  far  to  send  before  they  could  make  the  silver  current 
which  they  should  at  charge  recover.^ 

In  1647,  Mr.  Bushell  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  Isle  of  Lundy,  which  he  did  by  the  king's  con- 
sent; and  in  consideration  of  that  surrender  his  delinquency  was  taken  off,  and  all  sequestration  discharged, 
and  his  right  to  the  mines  of  Wales,  etc.  restored.^ 

This,  it  is  probable,  was  done  in  consequence  of  his  humble  remonstrance  to  the  supreme  authority  of 
this  Commonwealth,  the  parliament  of  England,  in  which  he  states, — That  since  William  the  Conqueror's 
time  there  had  been  transported  70  millions  of  tons  of  lead  unrefined,  which,  if  Lord  Bacon's  Philosophy 
had  been  then  known,  would  have  produced  at  least  five  pounds  worth  of  silver  from  every  ton,  amountino- 
to  350  millions  sterling.'^ 

According  to  Mr.  Bushell's  own  account,  Oliver  Cromwell  ratified  to  him  the  former  power  which  he 
had,  to  coin  all  such  silver  as  he  should  refine  out  of  the  ore  of  the  said  mines  royal.  In  humble  resentment 
of  which  favour,  he  engaged  to  free  from  their  taxes  (or  to  give  to  their  poor  the  value  thereof)  all  those 
parishes  in  which  any  such  mines  should  be  discovered  to  him  by  the  parishioners  of  the  same,  so  long  as 
they  should  be  wrought,  if  by  the  judgment  of  the  two  next  justices  of  the  peace  they  should  be  proved  rich 
and  valuable.'' 

On  the  5th  of  February,  1658,  Richard,  protector,  confirmed  and  ratified  the  preceding  grant  of  his 
father  Oliver." 

The  services  of  Mr.  Bushell  to  Charles  I.  are  thus  stated  in  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Parkhurst, 
master  of  the  mint,  dated  from  the  Tower,  March  16,  1662,  and  addressed  to  the  lord  high  treasurer  of 
England,  and  the  Lord  Ashley. 

Amongst  other  things,  he  says  that  Mr.  Bushell  brought  from  Wales  to  Shrewsbury  his  mint,  instru- 
ments, miners,  and  moneyers,  when  neither  men  nor  tools  could  be  had  from  London,  though  his  majesty 
employed  a  person  of  quality  there  for  that  purpose : 

That  without  the  assistance  of  his  fine  silver  (to  equal  the  alloy  of  soldered  plate)  which  was  weekh- 
sent  him  out  of  Wales  in  cakes,  for  a  long  time,  to  the  value  of  100/.  [i.  e.  per  week],  we  could  hardly  have 
made  money  at  Shrewsbury,  or  at  Oxford;  for  after  he  carried  his  silver  to  Bristol,  I  was  forced  to  refine 
much  soldered  plate  to  uphold  his  majesty's  standard. 

The  clothing  of  the  soldiers,  which  was  supplied  by  him,  amounted  to  thirty-six  thousand  pounds.^ 

The  coinage  of  silver  from  these  mines  first  began  in  the  reign  of  James  I.;  but  it  was  then  carried,  as 
has  been  mentioned  above,  at  a  great  expense,  to  London,  to  be  coined  there.  This  continued  until  the 
13th  year  of  Charles  I.,  when  a  special  permission  was  granted  for  the  establishment  of  a  mint  upon  the 
spot.9 

'  Folia's  Tables,  p.  83.  '  Sushelfs  Abridgment,  p.  7. 

'  Aleyrick's  History  of  Cardiganshire,  Introduction,  p.  ccxriii.  '  Id.  p.  9. 

'  BushelTs  Abridgment  of  Lord  Bacon's  Philosophical  Theory,       '  '  See  at  the  end  of  an  extract  by  Mr.  Bushell  from  his  late 

p.  3.  .■Abridgment  of  Lord  Bacon's  Philosophical  Theory,  p.  4. 

■*  Id.  p.  4.  »  If  Mr.    Ray's   account  be   correct,   the    mint  was  not  at 

'  BushelTs  Abridgment,  p.  11.     At  the  next  page  he  talks  of  Aberustvryth,  but  at  Talabont,  about  six  miles  fi-om  it.     He  says 

being  able  to  maintain  a  mint  in  the  city  of  Wells.  he  viewed  it  there  in  the  year  1662.      Rays  Remains,  p.  2-36. 
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All  this  money  is  marked  with  a  plume  of  feathers,  beside  other  mint-marks ;  of  which  a  particular 
account  is  given  in  the  explanation  of  the  plates.' 

FLINTSHIRE. 

RHUDDLAN    MINT. 

It  appears  from  Domesday  Book  that  earl  Hugh  \_i.  e.  Lupus]  held  of  the  king,  Roelend,  and  had  in 
demesne  a  moiety  of  the  castle  called  Roelent.  He  had  in  Roelend  eight  burgesses,  and  a  moiety  of  the 
castle  and  of  the  mint.     All  these  were  held  under  him  by  Robert  de  Roelend.- 

No  coins  of  this  mint  have  yet  occurred,  unless  one  of  William  I.,  with  rv  on  the  reverse,  (which  is 
generally  appropriated  to  Romney)  should  have  issued  from  it;  or,  which  appears  more  probable,  one  of 
Henry  III.,  which  reads  rvla. 

In  Domesday  Book  this  town  is  placed  in  Cheshire ;  but  it  is  now  considered  to  be  in  the  county  of 
Flint. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

CARDIFF    MINT. 

The  origin  of  this  mint  is  unknown ;  but  coins  were  struck  here  by  Stephen,  Henry  II.,  and  Henry  III. 

CAERPHILLY    CASTLE. 

In  Mr.  Gough's  additions  to  Camden's  Account  of  Glamorganshire,  it  is  said  that  on  the  east  side  of 
the  hall  stairs,  in  this  castle,  is  a  low  round  tower  of  one  story,  called  Uie  Mint  House.^ 

PEMBROKESHIRE. 

ST.  David's  mint. 
Dr.  Stukeley,  in  his  Medallic  History  of  Carausius,  says,  the  privilege  of  coinage  we  may  well  suppose 
to  be  given  by  that  emperor  to  his  native  city.     He  therefore  interprets  m.  s.  p.  in  the  exergue  of  a  coin 
struck  by  him,  Menapise  signata  pecunia.^ 


^  See  specimens  of  this  coinage,  in  Silver  Coins,  plate  sx. 
Nos.  14—21. 

^  DoTnesday  Book,  vol.  i.  folio  269.  This  Robert  was  the 
nephew  of  Hugh  Lupus,  earl  of  Chester.  He  conquered  this 
castle  from  the  Welsh,  and,  by  the  command  of  William  I.,  forti- 


fied it  with  new  works,  and  made  it  his  place  of  residence.     He 
took  his  name  from  it.      Pennant^  Journey  to  Snotvdon,  p.  10. 

'  Vol.  ii.  p.  497. 

^  Part  i.  p.  So.     See  also,  pages  1-28,  140,  141,  224,  225. 
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MINTS     IN     SCOTLAND. 


EDINBURGH  MINT. 

In  Gray's  Close  is  tlie  mint  of  Scotland,  which  was  erected  in  the  year  1574.'  It  consists  of  a  large 
court  of  handsome  buildings,  which  contained  the  apartments  of  the  several  officers,  and  offices  thereunto 
belonging.  But  this  office,  by  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England,  is  rendered  useless, 
though  the  salaries  of  the  said  officers  are,  by  the  articles  of  union,  continued  to  be  paid." 

After  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  money  was  struck  here  by  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  Charles  II., 
James  II.,  William  and  Mary,  William  alone,  and  Anne. 

The  officers  of  this  mint  are  : 


Per  annum. 
The  General       -         .         -         -  Salary     ^300     0     0 

Master 200     0     0 

Warden 150     0     0 

Counter  Warden  -         -         -      -      60     0     0 

The  mint  was  abolished  in  1817.^ 


The  Assay-master 
Engraver 
Clerk 
Smith 


Per  annum. 

-     Salary     .£100     0     0 

-  iO     0     0 

-  40     0     0 

-  33     0     0 


JEDBURGH    MINT. 

This  town,  which  is  situated  in  the  shire  of  Tiviotdale,  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  mint  in  the  reign  of 
iEthelred  II.,  one  of  whose  pennies  has  on  the  reverse  the  letters  ied  for  the  place  of  mintage.  But  I 
have  not  met  with  any  further  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  mint  in  this  place,  nor  any  proof  that  it  was 
ever  under  the  dominion  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  monarch. 


'  In  1567  it  seems  to  have  stood  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Canon  Gate,  opposite  to  the  present  Canon  Gate  church  and  Tol- 
booth,  which  1  Iiave  now  discovered  to  be  the  house  in  the  High- 
street  wherein  the  duchess  dowager  of  Gordon  at  present  resides. 
Maitland^s  History  of  Edinburgh,  1753,  p.  156. 

-  By  the  sixteenth  article  of  tlie  Union,  the  coin  is  to  be  of 
the  same  standard  and  value  tliroughout  the  United  Kingdom  as 
it  is  in  England ;  and  a  mint  is  to  be  continued  in  Scotland  under 


the  same  rules  as  the  mint  in  England,  subject  to  such  regulations 
as  her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  or  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  shall  tliink  fit.  Journal  of  Proceedings  in  the 
Treat!/  of  Union,  p.  76. 

This  continuance  of  the  mint  was  made  a  condition  by  the 
lords  commissioners  of  Scotland  in  answer,  and  when  they  agreed, 
to  the  proposal  for  altering  the  coin.     Id.  p.  37. 

^  See  the  Annals. 
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MINTS     IN     IRELAND. 


CARLINGFORD    MINT,    IN    THE    COUNTY    OF   LOUTH. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  was  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  Edward  IV.,  1467,  coins  were  to  be 
struck  here;  but  it  is  uncertain  wiiether  the  mint  was  ever  worked,  as  no  money  bearing  its  name  has  as 
yet  been  discovered.^ 

CAKRICKFERGUS    EXCHANGE. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  notices  of  a  mint  in  this  place,  which  is  in  the  county  of  Antrim ;  but  it  was 
one  of  the  towns  in  which  Sir  George  Carey  (by  the  patent  which  appointed  him  in  1601  to  the  office  of 
her  highness's  exchanger  between  England  and  Ireland)  was  empowered  to  place  deputies  for  the  execution 
of  his  office." 

CLONARD    MINT,    IN    THE    COUNTY    OF    EAST    MEATH. 

Fame  reports  that  there  was  an  ancient  silver  coin  preserved  amongst  the  curiosities  of  Sir  Simon 
D'Ewes,  which  was  minted  here,  bearing  this  inscription  on  the  reverse,  civitas  de  clunard.  But  it  is 
uncertain  in  what  age  it  was  struck.^ 

If  this  coin  ever  did  exist,  it  was  probably  struck  after  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II. 

The  obverse  not  being  described  gives  some  reason  to  suspect  that  it  belonged  to  some  other  kingdom. 

CORK    MINT. 

The  name  of  this  place  first  occurs  on  a  penny  of  Edward  I.,  which  reads  civitas  corcacie.^ 

In  1452  several  persons  coined  here  without  authority.^ 

It  was  amongst  the  mints  which  were  abolished  in  1475  by  Edward  IV.,  and  the  money  which  had 
been  struck  in  it  was  in  the  following  year  forbidden  to  be  current,  being  neither  of  lawful  weight  nor 
allay.^     No  coins  of  his  reign  have  yet  occurred." 

In  the  years  1645  and  1646  money  was  coined  here  during  the  siege.  Of  this,  shillings  and  sixpences 
of  silver  are  known.     They  have  on  one  side  the  word  cork,  and  on  the  other  side  the  value. ^ 

CORK    exchange. 

This  was  one  of  the  places  where  Sir  George  Carey,  who  was  made  exchanger  between  England  and 
Ireland  in  1601,  was  allowed  to  establish  a  deputy.9 


DROGHEDA    MINT. 

According  to  Sir  James  Ware,  this  town,  which  is  in  the  county  of  Louth,  is  found  on  pennies  of 
Edward  I.,  which  read  villa  pontana.'" 


'  Simo7i's  Essay  on  Irish  Coins,  p.  30. 
-  Ibid,  p.  41.     See  Dublin  Exchange. 
^   Ware's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  by  Harris,  p.  210. 
*  Simon's  Irish  Coins,  p.  15.  ^   See  the  Annals. 

^  Simon's  Irish  Coins,  p.  29. 

'  A  groat  is  in  No.  304  of  the  sale  catalogue  of  Mr.  Hender- 
son's English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Coins,  June  24, 1818. 


®  Simoyi's  Irish  Coins,  p.  40.  See  Silver  Coins,  plate  xxviii, 
Nos.  11  and  12. 

'  Simon,  p.  41.     See  account  of  Dublin  Exchange. 

'"  Aittiquities  of  Ireland,  p.  73,  edition  1704.  In  Harris's 
edition  it  is  said  only  that  pence  and  halfpence  were  coined  here 
in  this  reign  ;  page  210.      Simon,  p.  15. 
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This  was  one  of  the  places  appointed  for  coinage  in  1467,'  and  again  in  1470.- 

See  the  transactions  of  1471  in  the  Annals. 

In  1472,  the  master  of  the  mints  in  Ireland,  Germyn  Lynch,  was  indicted  for  mai-practices,  when  it 
appeared  that  the  coins  of  this  mint  had  been  made  of  weights  much  inferior  to  what  his  indenture  required : 
insomuch  that  eleven  groats  weighed  only  three  quarters  of  an  ounce.^ 

When  the  generality  of  the  mints  in  Ireland  were  put  down,  in  1475,  this  was  one  of  the  three  which 
were  allowed  to  remain.^ 

Coins  of  Edward  IV.  read,  on  the  reverse,  villa  de  drogheda.^  They  differ  but  little  in  type  from 
his  English  money. 

°  '  DUBLIN    MINT. 

I  have  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  at  what  period  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  became 
possessed  of  this  city,  or  when  the  mint  was  first  established  in  it. 

The  claim  of  Eadgar  to  the  conquest  of  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  together  with  Dublin,  is  founded  upon 
a  charter  which  is  supposed  to  be  spurious.''  But  though  the  forgery  of  this  instrument  should  be  admitted, 
it  will  not,  I  think,  necessarily  follow,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  particular  fact  in  question,  as  it 
may  still  be  conceived  that  in  framing  the  charter  recourse  was  had  to  the  prevailing  traditions  of  the  time 
in  which  the  author  wrote,  in  order  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  authenticity. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  unquestionable  that  ^"Ethelred  II.  coined  here,  for  his  pennies  still 
remain,  which  bear  on  the  reverse  difli  or  dyfli,  as  the  place  of  mintage." 

Cnut  likewise  had  a  mint  in  this  city. 

After  his  reign  no  notices  occur  of  this  coinage,  either  in  records  or  upon  coins,  until  after  the 
appointment  of  John,  the  fourth  son  of  Henry  II.,  to  the  government  of  Ireland,  with  the  title  of  lord  of 
that  country.  This  took  place  in  the  year  1177;  and  money  was  struck  by  him  with  iohannes  dom  on 
the  obverse,  and  dw  or  diw  for  Divelyn,  i.  e.  Dublin,  on  the  reverse.  Of  this  coinage  halfpennies  only 
remain;  and  it  cannot  now  be  determined  whether  they  were  coined  during  his  father's  lifetime  or  at  a 
later  period,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  As  John,  however,  was  only  once  in  Ireland,  it  is  probable  that 
this  money  was  coined  about  that  time,  namely,  in  the  year  1185.^ 

When  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  still  continued  to  strike 
money  here,  but  of  a  different  type. 9 

Henry  III.  also  coined  here ;  and  in  his  31st  year,  1247,  ordered  stamps  to  be  engraven  of  a  new 
incision,  or  cut,  and  to  be  sent  to  this  and  other  places.'" 

King  Edward  I.  established  a  mint  in  this  city,  with  four  furnaces,  and  appointed  Alexander  Norman 
de  Luik  master  of  it,  as  appears  from  divers  records  in  the  archives  of  the  castle  of  Dublin.  Afterwards, 
that  is,  in  his  32d  year,  1304,  new  dies  were  delivered  to  all  his  mints  in  Ireland." 

Coins  of  this  king  are  known. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  we  have  any  Irish  monej'  which  can  be  appropriated  to  Edward  II.  Mr.  Simon 
thought  that  he  had  discovered  such  in  those  pennies  which  have  two  dots  under  the  king's  bust.'-  If  his 
idea  be  just,  then  this  monarch  coined  at  the  mint  in  Dublin;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  those  points 
were  intended  to  express  numbers,  especially  as  a  single  dot  appears  upon  those  coins  which  he  gives  to 
Edward  I.,  where  no  designation  of  number  could  be  required;  for  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  distinguish  the 
first  when  there  is  no  second  in  existence. 

He  also  imagined  that  he  had  discovered  a  coin  of  Edward  III.,  struck  here,  and  weighing  27  grains, 

'  See  account  of  Dublin  mint.  difficulty,  for  tribute  necessarily  implies  previous  conquest.      See 

'  Id.     This  was  the   time    when    coins   of  the  standard    of  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  xlviii. 

London  were  ordered  to  be  made.     Simon,  p.  26.  ®  See  this  halfpenny.  Silver  Coiiis,  plate  ii.  Xo.  9. 

'  Simon,  p.  26.      Ten  of  them  ought  to  have  weighed  one  '  See  Silver  Coins,  plate  ii.  No.  24. 

ounce.     Simon,  p.  23.                 *  Ibid,  p. '28.               ^  Id.  p.  30.  "  Simon's  Irish   Coins,  p.  13,   quoting   Slow's  Annals,  1631, 

*  See  the  charter,  in  Dugdales  Monasticon,  vol.  i.  p.  140.  I       p.  187. 


'  Dr.  Leland  thinks  that  .lEthelred's  coins,  which  he  says 
were  evidently  struck  in  Dublin,  were  possibly  intended  for  tribute 
money.     But  this  seems  to  be  a  clumsy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 


"  Le  Case  de  Mist  Monies.     Ztavi/s's  Reports,  folio  26.      He 
does  not  give  any  date  for  the  establishment  of  the  mint  here. 
"  P.  16. 
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therefore  intended  for  a  half-groat  at  30  grains,  or  for  a  three-halfpenny  piece  at  27  grains.'  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  for  the  system  of  enumeration  by  dots,  this  piece  has  two  of  them,  and  no  more,  under  the 
king's  bust.- 

It  should  seem  that  a  considerable  coinage  took  place  in  this  mint,  or  at  least  was  in  contemplation, 
during  this  reign;  for  in  the  13th  year  of  it,  1339,  an  order  was  directed  to  John  de  Flete,  keeper  of  the 
exchange  [qu.  Cambium  mint]  of  London,  to  send  to  John  Rees,  the  king's  treasurer  of  Ireland,  in  Dublin, 
24  pair  of  dies ;  viz.  8  pair  for  striking  of  pennies,  8  pair  for  half-pennies,  and  8  pair  for  farthings. ' 

There  was  a  mint  here  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  for  in  his  third  year,  1379,  license  was  granted  by 
Parliament  to  all  his  subjects  of  Ireland  to  search  for  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in  their  own  lands  for  six 
years ;  reserving  the  ninth  part  of  the  gold  or  silver  so  dug  up  to  the  king,  and  the  residue  to  be  converted 
into  vessels,  or  coined  at  the  mint  in  Dublin,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  owners.* 

None  of  his  coins  have  occurred,  nor  any  of  his  immediate  successor. 

According  to  Simon,  who  refers  to  Ware,  p.  210,  a  statute  of  the  lath  Edward  IV.  seems  to  hint  that 
some  money  was  coined  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.^ 

Henry  V.  coined  here  ;  and  in  the  .37th  year  of  Henry  VI.,  and  agiiin  in  the  following  year,  1459  and 
1460,  mints  were  set  up  in  the  castles  of  Dublin  and  Trim.*' 

Edward  IV.,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  appointed,  by  letters  patent,  German  Lynch,  of  London, 
goldsmith,  warden  and  master-worker  of  the  coin  within  the  castles  of  Dublin  and  Trim  and  the  town  of 
Galway,  and  graver  of  ponsons  [puncheons]  of  the  said  coin.     To  occupy  by  himself,  or  deputy,  for  life.' 

This  patent  was  confirmed  by  Parliament  in  the  third  year  of  the  same  king,  146-3,  and  Lynch  was 
then  confined  to  work  the  coins  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  statute  of  the  38th  year  of  Henry  \'I.  At 
this  time  he  was  empowered  to  coin  not  only  in  the  castles  of  Dublin  and  Trim,  and  the  town  of  Galway, 
but  also  in  the  cities  of  Waterford  and  Limerick ;  and  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  coins  were  struck 
was  ordered  to  be  stamped  upon  them.* 

By  another  statute,  of  the  year  1467,  the  towns  of  Drogheda  and  Carlingford  were  added.'-' 

1470.  The  inconvenience  which  attended  the  raising  the  value  of  silver,  by  the  coinage  of  1467,  being 
severely  felt,  the  coins  of  the  standard  of  the  Tower  of  London  were  ordered  to  be  coined  in  the  castles  of 
Dublin  and  Trim,  and  in  the  town  of  Drogheda.'" 

For  the  transactions  of  1471,  see  the  Annals. 

In  1472,  when  a  new  regulation  of  the  coin  was  made  by  parliament,  it  was  enacted  that  no  place  but 
the  castle  of  Dublin  should  be  allowed  for  striking  the  said  improved  coins." 

Richard  III.  struck  money  here,  some  of  which  still  remains. '- 

Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  both  coined  here. 

In  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  1548,  Sir  Edward  Bellingham,  lord  justice,  by  the  king's  command, 
erected  a  mint  in  this  castle ;   but  for  want  of  bullion  the  work  by  degrees  ceased.'-' 

But  yet,  on  the  9th  of  August,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Edward  VI.,  1550,  an  indenture  was  made 
between  the  king  and  Martyn  Pirri,  for  four  sorts  of  silver  money  to  be  coined  in  this  mint.'* 

From  this  time  it  appears  that  all  the  money  which  was  intended  to  be  current  in  Ireland  was  coined 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  when,  during  the  siege  of  this  city,  some  money  is 
supposed  to  have  been  struck  here ;  but  there  are  no  records  to  prove  this,  nor  do  the  coins  themselves 
express  the  name  of  the  place  where  they  were  minted. '^     It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  some  money 

"  Simon's  Irish  Coins,  p.  26. 

">  Id.  p.  26. 

"    Ware's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  by  Harris,  p.  214. 

"  Snelling's  Supplement  to  Simon,  p.  4. 

"   Ware's  Artliquities  of  Ireland,  by  Harris,  p.  217. 

'*  Cotton  Manuscripts.      Otlio  E.  x.  folio  186. 

"  See  Silver  Coins,  plate  xxvii.  Nos.  1 — 5.  These  were 
struck  by  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council  in  1642.  Fol/ces's 
Tables,  p.  92. 


'  Irish  Coins,  p.  18. 

'  Simon  seems  to  have  overlooked  No.  51  in  bis  third  plate, 
which  has  three  dots,  one  in  eacli  angle  of  the  triangle. 

^  Sir  Charles  Frederick's  JManuscript  Notes,  penes  Richard 
Gough,  esq.     The  writ  is  dated  Kenyngton,  March  1. 

*  Ware's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  by  Harris,  p.  210. 
'  Simon's  Irish  Coins,  p.  19. 

'   Ware's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  by  Harris,  p.  21 1 . 
'  Id.  p.  212. 

*  Simon's  Irish  Coins,  p.  24. 
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was  coined  here  at  that  time,  as  proclamations  were  issued,  in  164'2  and  1643,  by  the  lords  justices  and 
council,  to  encourage  his  majesty's  loyal  subjects  to  bring  in  their  plate  for  the  service  of  government.' 

The  proclamation  in  1643  was  issued  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  the  king,  dated  Oxford,  May  25  ; 
from  a  passage  in  which  it  appears  that  his  majesty  still  designed  to  restore  the  royal  mint  in  this  city,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  troubles  in  England.- 

It  states  the  intention  of  coining  the  plate  to  be  for  the  use  of  his  Irish  subjects,  who  were  impover- 
ished by  the  rebellion  in  Ireland;^  but  the  former  proclamation  in  1642  called  for  the  plate  for  the  service 
of  the  army.* 

1643.  In  consequence  of  this  letter  the  lords  justices  authorized  Sir  John  Veale,  knt.,  Peter  Vander- 
hoven  and  Gilbert  Tongues,  goldsmiths,  to  receive  the  plate,  and  to  coin  it,  according  to  a  commission 
under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  into  pieces  of  five  shillings,  half-crowns,  sixpenny-pieces,  fourpenny-pieces, 
threepenny-pieces,  twopenny-pieces,  and  pennies.^ 

In  1662,  the  14th  of  Charles  II.,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Vyner,  knt.  and  bart.,  Robert 
V'yner,  goldsmith,  and  Daniel  Bellingham,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  goldsmith,  for  the  establishment  of  a  mint 
here,  and  for  the  coinage  of  various  denominations  of  money.^ 

As  the  coins  described  in  this  patent  have  never  appeared,  Mr.  Simon  is  of  opinion,  that  as  the 
patentees  were  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  coinage,  etc.,  they  found  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  them, 
and  consequently  dropped  the  undertaking.' 

James  II.  opened  a  mint  here,  in  Capel-street,  in  1689,  having  laid  aside  a  patent  granted  by  him  four 
years  before  to  Sir  John  Knox,  and  then  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Roger  Moore,  and  having  given  an  order 
for  seizing  that  gentleman's  engines  and  tools  for  coining.^ 

In  this  mint  were  two  presses,  one  called  the  James  Press,  and  the  other  the  Duchess,  over  which 
were  appointed  several  oiEcers ;  viz.  six  commissioners,  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  and  second,  four 
comptrollers,  two  secretaries,  one  for  each  class,  two  wardens,  one  treasurer,  four  tellers,  four  feeders,  eight 
labourers  at  the  fly,  two  porters,  a  messenger,  a  storekeeper,  and  two  doorkeepers.  Each  set  of  men  was 
obliged  to  work  at  each  press  twelve  hours,  night  and  day,  wherefore  a  double  set  of  hands  was  required.'' 

In  this  mint,  and  in  that  of  Limerick,  were  struck  all  the  base  metal  coins  of  James  II. ;  and  it  conti- 
nued to  work  until  he  fled  from  Ireland. 

It  is  probable  that  king  William  renewed  or  confirmed  to  Colonel  Moore  the  patent  which  he  had  from 
Sir  John  Knox,  for  it  appears  that  he  coined  halfpennies  and  farthings  of  copper,  and  some  of  pewter, 
during  the  years  1690,  1691,  1692,  1693,  and  1694.'"  A  large  number  of  them  was  accounted  for  by  Lord 
Coningsby  in  the  first  of  those  years." 

After  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  copper  coins  were  struck  here,  with  the  king's  head  only,  and  of  the 
dates  of  1695,  1696,  etc.'= 

Since  this  period  there  has  been  no  mint  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  the  copper  coins  for  that  kingdom 
being  struck  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

DUBLIN    EXCHANGE. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of  Edward  I.,  1281,  Donald  and  Andrew  Sperdsholt  were  masters  of  the 
king's  exchange  in  this  city.'' 

1483.     See  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

In  the  year  1601,  Sir  George  Carey,  treasurer  at  war,  and  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland,  received  a  patent 
for  erecting  an  ofiice,  called  the  Office  of  her  Highness's  Exchange  between  England  and  Ireland ;  for  the 


'  Simon's  Irish  Coins,  p.  47. 
^  lb.  Appendix,  No.  xlvii. 
»  Id.  ibid. 

•  Id.  No.  xlvi. 

*  Id.  p.  47.     See  Silver  Coins,  plale  xxvii.  Nos.  8 — 15. 
'  Id.  Appendix,  No.  Ivii.     See  the  Annals. 

'  Id.  p.  53. 
«  Id.  p.  59. 
VOL  II. 


^  Simons  Irish  Coins,  p.  59,  quoting  Mint  Book  of  Orders, 
1  R.  1689.     Audit-office,  Dublin. 
'»  Id.  p.  65. 
"  Id.  ibid,  note(e). 
"  Id.  p.  66. 

"   Ware's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  by  Harris,  p.  209,  quoting 
Rot.  Turr.  Birm.  9,  10  Edw.  I. 

2k 
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purpose,  chiefly,  of  remitting  from  England,  by  way  of  exchange,  the  money  which  was  at  that  time  ordered 
to  be  coined  for  Ireland. ' 

GALWAY    MINT. 

1461.  This  town  first  occurs  as  a  place  of  coinage  in  the  patent  by  which  German  Lynch  was 
appointed  warden  and  master-worker  of  this  mint,  together  with  those  in  the  castles  of  Dublin  and  Trim, 
in  the  first  year  of  king  Edward  IV. ;-  and  it  appears  again  in  1463,  when  his  patent  was  confirmed  by  act 
of  parliament.'' 

It  was  afterwards  recognised  in  a  statute  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  same  king,  1467.* 

No  coins,  however,  of  this  mint  iiave  yet  been  discovered. 

GALWAY    EXCHANGE. 

In  this  town  Sir  George  Carey  had  authority  to  place  a  deputy  to  execute  the  office  of  the  queen's 
exchanger  between  England  and  Ireland,  to  which  place  he  was  appointed  by  patent  in  the  year  1601. ^ 

KILMALLOCK   MINT,    IN    THE    COUNITT    OF    LIMERICK. 

This  was  one  of  the  mints  from  whence  German  Lynch  issued  coins  of  deficient  weight ;  for  which  he 
was  indicted  in  1472.^  But  none  of  the  coins  which  were  struck  here  have  as  yet  been  discovered." 
Several  unauthorized  persons  struck  money  here  at  that  time.*"' 

KINSALE    MINT,    IN    THE    COUNTY    OF    CORK. 

This  was  likewise  one  of  the  places  where  Lynch  coined  debased  money,9  and  where  persons  coined 
without  authority,  as  at  Kilmallock;   but  the  coins  are  equally  unknown  with  those  of  that  place.^" 

LIMERICK    MINT. 

King  John  is  the  first  of  our  monarchs  who  appears  to  have  established  a  mint  in  this  town.  Coins  of 
his,  which  were  struck  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  bear  its  name  on  the  reverse. 

In  1463,  the  third  year  of  Edward  IV.,  this  mint  was  renewed  by  act  of  parliament;"  and  in  1467 
another  statute  ag^ain  ordered  it  to  be  worked.^- 

This  mint  was  abolished  in  1475;  and  those  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Drogheda  alone  were  permitted 
to  continue.'^ 

In  the  following  year,  the  silver  money  which  had  been  lately  coined  at  Cork,  Youghall,  Limerick,  and 
other  places  in  Munster,  except  Waterford,  being  found  neither  lawful  in  itself,  nor  of  lawful  weight  or 
allay,  was  by  act  of  parliament  decried,  and  forbidden  to  be  paid  or  taken  in  payment.'* 

Of  this  monarch  coins  remain,  which  bear  on  the  reverse  civitas  limerici,  and  have  on  the  obverse 
the  letter  l  upon  the  king's  breast.'^ 

In  1689,  King  James  II.  opened  a  mint  here  for  the  coinage  of  his  brass  money,  in  the  Deanery 
House  ;i^  and  after  he  fled  from  Ireland  his  adherents  struck  in  this  place,  during  the  siege,  a  kind  of 
copper  and  brass  money  called  Hibernias,  from  the  figure  on  the  reverse.  They  bear  the  date  of  the  year 
1691." 

trim    mint,    in    THE    COUNTY    OF    EAST    MEATH. 

In  the  year  1459,  mints  were  settled  in  this  castle  and  in  that  of  Dublin ;  as  they  were  again  in  the 
following  year,  1460.'* 


'  Simon*s  Irish  Coins,  p.  41.  See  the  Annals  for  the  particu* 
lars  of  this  patent. 

'  irare's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  by  Harris,  p. '2\'2.  See  Dub- 
lin mint. 

3  Simon,  p.  24.  <  Id.  p.  30. 

*  Id.  p.  41.     See  the  Annals. 

*  Id.  pp.  27  and  28.     See  the  Annals. 
'  Id.  p.  30. 


*  See  the  Annals. 

'  Simon's  Irish  Coins,  pp.  27  and  28.     See  the  Annals. 

"  Id.  p.  30. 

'  Id.  p.  24.     See  Dublin  mint. 

=  Id.  p.  26.  "  Id.  p.  28. 

*  Id.  p.  29.  '^  Id.  p.  30. 

*  Id.  p.  59.  "  Id.  p.  &i. 

*  IVare's  Antijuities  of  Ireland,  by  Harris,  p.  211. 
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German  Lynch  was  appointed,  by  patent,  warden  and  master-worker  of  this  mint  in  1461. ^ 

Two  years  afterward,  1463,  his  appointment  was  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament;  and  he  was  ordered 
to  stamp  the  name  of  the  mint  upon  the  coins." 

In  1467,  this  mint  was  again  ordered  to  be  worked;^  as  it  was  also  in  1470,  when  the  new  coins  were 
made  of  the  standard  of  London.* 

In  1472,  German  Lynch  was  indicted  for  having  coined  the  money  too  light;  when  it  appeared  that 
the  coins  of  this  mint  were  deficient  in  weight.^ 

An  act  was  passed,  in  the  year  1478,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  the  liberties  of  Meath  should 
be  restored  with  full  power,  to  Henry  Lord  Grey,  seneschal  and  treasurer  of  Meath,  by  himself  or  his 
oiBcers,  to  strike  and  coin  all  manner  of  coins  of  silver  within  this  castle,  according  to  such  fineness  and 
allay  as  in  the  statute  for  that  purpose  had  been  provided.*' 

VILLA  DE  TRIM  appears  upon  groats  of  Edward  IV. 

WATERFORD  MINT. 

Whilst  John,  the  son  of  Henry  II.,  was  lord  of  Ireland,  he  coined  in  this  city,  as  he  did  also  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England.     Coins  of  both  these  periods  are  still  preserved. 

King  Edward  I.  likewise  struck  money  here;"  as  did  also  his  successor,  provided  Simon  be  correct  in 
ascribing  to  him  those  pennies  which  have  two  dots  under  the  king's  bust.^ 

Coins  of  Henry  VI.  are  known  of  this  mint. 

This  mint  was  established  by  act  of  parliament  in  1463;  and  the  name  of  the  city  was  ordered  to  be 
stamped  upon  the  coins  struck  in  it.9 

It  is  likewise  noticed  in  another  statute  which  passed  in  1467.*" 

1475.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  mints  in  Ireland  was  put  down,  this,  together  with  those  of 
Dublin  and  Drogheda,  were  alone  permitted  to  be  worked,  under  particular  restrictions.'* 

1476.  Amidst  the  general  corruption  which  prevailed  amongst  the  mints  in  Munster,  this  mint 
only  is  exempted  from  the  censure  of  having  debased  the  money.*- 

The  name  of  this  city  is  found  upon  coins  of  Edward  IV. 

WATERFORD    EXCHANGE. 

See  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

WEXFORD   MINT. 

Simon  has  engraved,  in  his  fifth  plate,  a  groat  of  Edward  IV.,  which  reads  on  the  obverse  >i<  edwardvs 
Di  GRA  DNS  HYBERN,  and  on  the  reverse  (which  has  the  cross  and  pellets)  +  posvi  devm  adivtore  mevm. 

VILLA    WEIXFOR. 

This  is  the  only  notice  which  I  have  met  with  of  this  mint,  for  Simon  is,  in  his  Essay,  totally  silent 
respecting  it  (even  the  engraving  not  being  referred  to) ;  nor  does  it  occur  in  any  of  the  records  in  the 
appendi.K  to  his  work. 

YOUGHALL   mint,    in    THE    COUNTY    OF    CORK. 

It  appears  that,  prior  to  the  12th  year  of  Edward  IV.,  a  great  deal  of  light  money  had  issued  from  this 
and  other  mints  in  Ireland,  for  which  the  master,  German  Lynch,  was  indicted.'^ 

In  1476,  the  light  money  which  had  been  coined  here  was  forbidden  to  be  any  longer  current.** 
No  coins  have  vet  been  discovered  with  the  name  of  this  town. 


'  See  Dublin  mint.  '  Id.  3  Id. 

■*  Simons  Irish  Coins,  p.  26.  *  Id.  p.  28. 

*  Id.   p.  29.       This  statute  is  not  to  be  found.      See   the 
Annals. 

'   Ware's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  by  Harris,  p.  210. 

*  Simon,  p.  16.     But  see  the  Annals. 


'  See  Dublin  mint.  '"  Ibid. 

"  Simon,  p.  28. 
^^  See  Limerick  mint. 
"  Simon,  p.  27. 
'»  Id.  p.  29. 
'^  Id.  p.  30. 
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MINTS     IN     FRANCE.* 


ABBEVILLE    MINT. 

In  this  place,  as  being  the  capital  of  the  county,  the  ancient  earls  of  Ponthieu  established  their  mint.' 
Here  likewise  some  of  the  monarchs  of  England  struck  money  in  right  of  that  earldom.     These  coins 
bear  the  name  of  Edward,  with  the  title  of  king,  but  without  any  certain  criterion  whereby  they  may  be 
appropriated  to  either  of  the  first  three  kings  of  that  name,  who  were  all  of  them  earls  of  Ponthieu. 

AGEN  mint. 

This  place  is  a  city,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  in  the  province  of  Guienne. 

On  a  coin  of  Edward  III.  Dr.  Ducarel  supposed  there  were  the  remains  of  the  letter  a,  which  he 
conjectured  to  mean  this  city  ;-  but  an  inspection  of  his  engraving  shews  that  what  he  took  for  an  imperfect 
letter  was  nothing  more  than  the  ornamental  termination  of  the  Gothic  arch  under  which  the  king  is 
placed. 

This  city  was  contained  in  the  patent,  dated  July  19,  1362,  by  which  king  Edward  III.  granted  to  his 
son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  the  principality  of  Aquitaine,  etc.  witii  the  power  of  coining  money,  etc.* 

A  silver  coin  of  that  prince  has  an  a  over  the  head  on  the  obverse,  which  both  Dr.  Ducarel*  and 
Mons.  Duby5  think  was  intended  to  mark  it  as  a  coin  of  this  mint. 

Dr.  Ducarel  likewise  mentions  a  gold  coin  with  the  same  mark  of  distinction ;  and  has  given  a  copy  of 
it  from  a  Dutch  plaeart.  ^ 

As,  however,  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  mint  in  this  city,  I  rather  incline  to 
refer  these  coins  to  Acquen,  which  is  also  in  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  where  it  is  known  that  a  mint 
was  placed.f 

AQS,    OR   AOUEN    MINT,    IN    GASCONY. 

In  this  city,  which  bears  the  modern  name  of  Dax,  there  was  a  mint  in  the  year  1343;^  but  the 
precise  date  of  its  establishment  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover. 

On  the  4th  of  July  1358,  Edward  III.  granted  to  Peter  de  Ja  Grote,  for  his  services,  the  offices  of 
keeper  and  of  the  assay  of  his  mint  here,  during  his  good  behaviour,  with  the  usual  fees,  to  be  held  by 
himself,  or  fit  substitute,  for  whom  he  should  be  answerable.  At  the  same  time  the  seneschal  of  Gascony 
and  the  constable  of  Bourdeaux  were  commanded  to  give  possession  to  Peter  Arnald,  the  substitute  of  the 
said  De  la  Grote,  and  to  permit  him  to  exercise  the  office  in  his  stead. '^ 


'  Duhy  Monnoies  des  Pretats  et  Barons  de  France,  tome  ii. 
,29. 

*  Series  of  Anglo- Gallic  Coins,  p.  1.5,  and  plate  v.  No.  69, 
^  Hymer^s  Fcedera,  vol.  ti.  p.  384. 

'  Series  of  Anglo-  Gallic  Coins,  p.  23. 

*  Momioies  des  Prelats,  J[c.  de  France,  tome  i.  p.  121 . 

^  P.  26,  and  plate  t.  No.  67.     Dr.  Ducarel  has  not  stated 


*  The  author  of  the  Illustrations  of  the  Anglo-French  Coinage 
gives  the  names  of  the  following  mints,  which  he  says  rest  on  good 
authority,  i,  e,  Auch,  Bazas,  Bonnin,  Lectoure,  and  Perigueux. 
He,  however,  furnishes  us  with  no  details  respecting  them,  while 
he  omits  some  here  enumerated. — [Ed.]  of  the  corporation. — [Ed.] 


either  the  title  or  the  date  of  the  plaeart.  The  coin  occurs  in  a 
"  Carte,  ou  List,"  printed  at  Anvers,  4to,  1627,  on  the  reverse  of 
signature  a,  6. 

"  See  Bordeaux  mint. 

*  Rot.  Vase.  32  Edw.  III.  m.  12. 

t  The  author  of  tlie  Illustrations  of  the  Angle-French  Coinage 
says,  Agen  had  a  mint  very  early  under  the  first,  or  at  least 
under  the  second,  race  of  tlie  kings  of  France,  but  I  cannot  say- 
positively  that  it  was  used  under  the  English.  It  is  probable  that 
tlie  Black  Prince  struck  money,  as  he  is  well  known  to  have  made 
some  slay  here,  and  his  signature  was  long  preserved  in  the  records 
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In  1330,  Richard  II.  granted  to  John,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  the  privilege  of  striking  money  either 
here  or  in  Bayonne.' 

The  coins  which  are  particularized  under  the  account  of  the  mint  at  Agen,  probably  belong  to 
this  place." 

BAYONNE    MINT,    IN    GASCONY.' 

In  the  25th  year  of  Edward  III.,  1350,  it  was  expressly  ordained  that  the  money  of  this  mint  should 
be  of  the  same  weight  and  alloy  as  that  of  Bordeaux;^  and  in  1353,  a  writ,  dated  on  the  28th  day  of 
February,  commanded  that  the  English  groats  and  half-groats  should  be  current  together  with  the  coins  of 
this  and  other  mints  in  the  duchj-  of  Aquitaine.* 

On  the  12th  of  June,  in  his  51st  year,  1377,  he  granted  to  his  sou,  John,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  for  two  years,  a  special  power  to  strike  money  of  gold,  silver,  or  any  other  metal,  of  any 
coinage,  alloy,  or  value  that  he  should  think  fit  (except  of  England  or  Aquitaine),  in  this  city,  or  in  the 
castle  of  Guissen,  or  elsewhere  in  the  seneschalship  of  Les  Landes.'^  By  the  hands  of  Pelegrine  de  Ser,  or 
of  any  other.     The  whole  profit  of  the  coinage  to  remain  to  the  said  duke  of  Lancaster.*' 

This  privilege  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  the  third  year  of  Richard  II.,  1380,  for  the  like  term  of 
years,  when  the  name  of  the  castle  of  Guissen  was  omitted,  and  the  town  of  Aquen,  or  Dax,  inserted 
in  its  stead." 

In  the  second  year  of  Henry  VI.,  1423,  the  seneschal  of  Gaseony  and  the  constable  of  this  city  were 
commanded  to  strike,  without  delay,  money  in  this  city,  of  the  same  weight  and  value  as  that  of  Bordeaux. 
If,  for  sufBcient  reasons,  this  could  not  be  done,  they  were  to  state  the  cause  to  the  king,  under  their  seals." 

In  his  tenth  year,  14-32,  the  mayor,  burgesses,  and  commons  of  this  city  were  permitted  to  exercise  the 
privilege  of  coining,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  conveying  bullion  to  the  mint  at  Bordeaux  during 
the  war. 

The  king's  master  of  the  mint  at  Bordeaux  was  likewise  to  hold  the  same  office  here;  but  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bayonne  were  to  have  the  profit  of  the  coinage  during  the  time  they  exercised  that  privilege, 
on  condition  that  they  should  bear  all  expenses  attending  the  same,  and  render  an  account  when  required, 
to  the  exchequer  at  Bordeaux. ^ 

BERGERAC    MINT,    IN    THE    PROVINCE    OF    PERIGORD. 

In  the  year  1347,  king  Edward  III.  granted  to  Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  his  heirs  male,  the  castle 
and  vill  of  Bargeriac,  in  the  duchy  of  Aquitain,  with  the  privilege  of  striking  money  there.  The  said  earl 
to  enjoy  all  the  profit  belonging  thereunto,  on  condition  that  the  money  should  be  as  good  as,  or  better 
than,  the  king's  money  of  those  parts.  If  the  earl  should  die  without  heirs  male,  then  this  and  all  the  other 
privileges  were  to  revert  to  the  king  and  his  heirs. ^^ 

This  grant  was  extended  in  the  year  1348,  by  the  power  of  assaying,  and  of  punishing  offenders 
against  his  money.'^ 

BOULOGNE    MINT,    IN    PICARDY. 

A  coin  of  this  mint  bears  the  name  of  evstachivs  on  the  obverse.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  Eustace  was  the  son  of  king  Stephen,  as  there  were  four  earls  of  Boulogne  of  that  name,  in 
succession,  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.^- 

If  the  coin  should  belong  to  either  of  the  first  three  of  those  earls,  this  place  cannot  be  considered  as 
an  Anaflo-Gallic  mint. 


*  See  Bayonne  mint. 

^  See  the  account  of  that  mint, 

'  Rot.  Vase.  25  Edw.  III.  m.  9.  Feb.  20. 

*  Rot.  Vase.  28  Edw.  III.  m.  16. 

*  The  word  in  the  writ  is  Landarum  ;  by  which,  I  presume, 
is  meant  the  territory  of  Les  Landes,  of  which  Dax  is  the  capital. 

*  Ri/mer's  Fceilera,  vol.  vii.  p.  148. 


'  Jii^rmr's  Focdera,  vol.  vii.  p.  244. 

s  Rot.  Vase.  2  and  3  Hen.  VI.  ra.  13.  Oct.  13. 

'  Rimer's  Faedera,  vol.  x.  p.  498. 

'»  Cart,  and  Pat.  apud  Coles.  21  Ed.   III.  m.  13.      Burner, 
vol.  V.  p.  565. 

"  Vase.  23  Ed.  III.  m.  8.  March  4.     Bi/mer,  vol.  v.  p.  659. 
'-  Ducarel's  Series  oi  Angjo-Gallic  Coins,  p.  4,  note  (z). 
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BOURDEAUX    AUNT,    IN    GUIENNE. 

1 186.  The  earliest  notice  which  I  have  found  of  this  mint,  as  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  work, 
is  in  a  charter  of  Riciiard  [afterwards  king  of  England]  duke  of  Aquitaine  and  earl  of  Poitiers,  by  which 
he  confirmed  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  of  Bourdeaux  all  that  his  predecessors  had  granted,  particularly 
the  third  part  of  the  mint  there.' 

This  privilege  was  again  expressly  confirmed  by  Eleanor,  queen  of  king  Henry  II.  and  duchess  of 
Normandy. - 

King  Henry  III.,  in  his  twelfth  year,  1228,  ordered  his  money  of  Bourdeaux  to  be  coined  according  to 
the  standard  and  weight  of  Tours;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  a  mint  in  this  city,  as  the  coinage 
was  to  be  conducted  either  in  the  town  of  La  Reole,  or  in  that  of  Lagun,  as  might  be  most  expedient.' 

It  was  ordained  by  king  Edward  I.  in  his  thirteenth  year,  1285,  that  money  should  be  struck  in 
Gascony  ;*  and  in  four  years  afterward  it  became  necessary  to  regulate  the  price  of  various  articles  according 
to  this  new  money;  and  the  mayor  of  Bourdeaux  was  commanded  to  make  proclamation  to  that  purpose.^ 

In  the  same  year,  a  house  or  place  was  granted  to  Arnal,  moneyer,  citizen  of  Bourdeaux,  who  had 
become  an  hostage  for  the  delivery  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem  and  Sicily  into  the  power  of  the  king  of 
Arragon.'^ 

After  this,  no  notice  occurs  of  the  mint  until  the  seventh  year  of  Edward  II.,  1313,  when  the  king 
granted  to  Peter  de  la  Posterle  the  custody  of  his  dies  and  mint  in  this  city,  and  in  every  other  place  within 
the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  where  his  money  should  be  made.  The  said  office  to  be  discharged,  during 
pleasure,  by  himself  or  his  substitute,  for  whom  he  was  to  be  answerable. 

The  seneschal  of  Gascony  and  the  constable  of  Bourdeaux  were  commanded  to  deliver  the  same  to  him.' 

In  the  same  year,  the  king  stated  to  the  king  of  France,  that  an  order  had  been  issued  to  prevent  his 
coining  money  in  his  duchy  of  Aquitaine  without  the  inspection  of  persons  to  be  deputed  by  the  king  of 
France,  and  praying  redress,  the  same  being  injurious  to  his  interest.^ 

It  appears  that  this  produced  no  effect;  for,  on  the  2d  of  July  1314,  another  petition  was  presented,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that,  notwithstanding  the  former  representation,  a  prohibition  had  been  issued  to  the 
mint-master  in  this  city,  forbidding  him  to  coin,  and  begging  that  the  same  might  be  revoked.9 

The  answer  to  this  does  not  appear ;  nor  can  I  trace  the  business  any  further. 

1313.  •  Soon  after  this,  the  moneyers  of  this  mint  represented  to  the  king  that  they  had,  from  time 
immemorial,  received,  by  divers  charters,  etc,  several  privileges  and  immunities,  in  right  of  their  office, 
within  this  city;  and  that,  nevertheless,  the  mayor,  jurors,  and  commons  had  disturbed  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  privileges,  etc.  by  imposing  upon  them  various  tallages,  etc.  to  their  great  damage. 

In  consequence  of  this  representation  the  king  commanded,  by  a  writ  directed  to  the  seneschal  of 
Gascony,  that  their  liberties  should  be  restored,  and  that  whatever  had  been  illegally  done  against  them 
should  be  amended;  and  if  the  mayor,  etc.  should  neglect  to  obey  the  order  for  that  purpose,  the  seneschal 
should  enforce  it.'" 

In  the  following  year,  1316,  this  city  was  annexed  to  the  crown  and  camera  of  England,  never  to  be 
transferred  into  the  possession  of  any  other.'' 

In  the  first  year  of  Edward  HI.,  1327,  John  Bonguidy  of  Lucca  had  the  custody  of  this  mint  granted 
to  him  for  five  years;  which  grant  was,  in  1331,  renewed  to  him  during  his  good  behaviour.'- 

From  a  subsequent  writ  of  the  same  year,  it  appears  that  the  king  had  granted  the  custody  of  his  dies 
and  mints  here  to  Peter  Escorce  his  valet;  and  that  afterwards,  having  forgotten  that  grant,  he  had 
appointed  the  aforesaid  John  Bonguidey  to  the  same  office ;  therefore,  in  recompense  to  the  said  Peter,  the 


'  Dubi/,  TraM  des  Monnoies  des  Barons  de  France,  tome  ii. 
.  225.  '  Id.  p.  226. 

3  Pat.  12  Hen.  III.  m.  2.     Aug.  2.     See  La  Reole  mint. 

*  Rot.  Vase.  13  Edw.  I.  m.  2.     Aug.  2. 

*  Id.  17  Edw.  I.  pt.  2.  m.  5. 
^  Rymer,  ii.  421. 


'  Rot.  Vase.  7  Edw.  II.  m.  12.    Oct.  11. 

«  Rom.  &  Fr.  7  Edw.  II.  m.  14.     Jan.  14. 

"  Id.  7  Edw.  II.  m.  14.    July  2. 

'"  Rot.  Vase.  8  Edw.  II.  m.  12. 

"   Id.  9  Edw.  II.  m.  7.     Rymer's  Ftedera,  vol.  iii.  p.  560. 

1=  Id.  5  Edw.  III.  m.  1.    Dec.  23. 
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king  commanded  the  seneschal  of  Gascony  and  the  constable  of  Bourdeaux  to  give  him  some  bailiwick  in 
lieu  of  that  ofBce.i 

The  king's  memory  seems  to  have  been  very  treacherous  in  respect  to  transactions  of  this  kind;  for  in 
the  very  next  year,  1332,  another  writ  recited  that  his  majesty  had,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
the  earl  of  Hamon,  and  the  earl  of  Julers,  granted  to  his  valet,  Arnald  Delescapoinz,  the  office  of  assay  in 
this  mint  for  seven  years,  and  that,  not  recollecting  that  grant,  he  had  afterwards  given  the  said  office  to 
another  person  under  a  certain  form.  But  the  king,  being  willing  that  his  former  grant  to  the  said  Arnald 
should  remain  in  force,  and  also  to  extend  further  favour  to  him,  did  confirm  to  him  the  said  office  for  the 
said  term  of  seven  years,  and  at  their  expiration  for  six  years  longer,  notwithstanding  the  second  grant 
before-mentioned ;  and  the  seneschal  of  Gascony  and  the  constable  of  Bourdeaux  were  accordingly  com- 
manded to  admit  him.- 

In  the  year  1333,  the  archbishop  of  Bourdeaux  and  the  dean  and  chapter  of  that  church  claimed  the 
third  part  of  the  mint;  which  was,  upon  inquirj-,  allowed.^ 

1335.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  some  further  claim  was  either  made,  or  was  intended  to  be  made, 
by  them ;  for,  in  two  years  after  this,  the  king,  in  a  writ,  directed  to  the  seneschal  of  Gascony  and  the 
constable  of  Bourdeaux,  stated  that  his  letters  of  confirmation  of  a  certain  composition  lately  entered  into 
by  them,  the  said  seneschal,  etc.  on  the  one  part,  and  the  archbishop  and  chapter  of  Bourdeaux  on  the 
other,  respecting  the  third  part  of  the  king's  money  coined,  or  to  be  coined,  in  this  mint,  which  they 
claimed  as  belonging  to  them,  were  then,  as  it  was  reported,  in  the  custody  of  the  said  seneschal,  etc. 
Therefore  the  king  commanded  them  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  the  said  archbishop 
and  chapter  to  declare,  by  their  letters,  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  claim  or  to  have  any  more  than  the 
said  third  part  of  the  profit  of  the  coinage ;  or  that  by  their  consent,  or  at  least  by  their  confession  privately, 
a  public  instrument  should  be  made  to  that  effect.  If  the  archbishop,  etc.  would  not  declare  to  that  purpose 
by  their  letters,  nor,  at  the  least,  recognise  the  same,  then  the  senechal,  etc.  were  to  proceed  according  to 
instructions  from  the  king's  council.^ 

In  the  year  1340,  Gerald  de  Podio,  jun.,  had  a  grant  of  the  coinage  and  mint  and  assay  here,  upon  his 
petition,  in  satisfaction  for  his  arrears  of  wages,  and  in  recompense  for  his  services.  He  was  to  execute  the 
office,  by  himself  or  deputy,  until  the  said  arrears  were  satisfied.^ 

In  the  same  year,  Arnald  and  John,  moneyers  in  Gascon}-,  had  a  writ  directed  to  them  and  others,  on 
account  of  their  good  conduct  during  a  rebellion.^ 

The  king  granted,  in  the  seventeenth  j'ear  of  his  reign,  1-342,  the  office  of  master  of  the  mint  here  and 
at  Aquen,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Margaret,  countess  of  Kent,  to  Hugh  Martyn  for  five  years,  on 
condition  that  he  should  give  sufficient  security  to  the  constable  of  Bourdeaux,  and  should  give  to  the  king 
what  was  just,  and  to  the  merchants  and  others  who  should  bring  silver  to  the  mints  what  had  been  cus- 
tomary. It  appears  that  Roscand  Oliver  had  formerly  held  the  office,  but  had  forfeited  it,  and  it  was  then 
in  the  king's  hands. 

On  the  further  request  of  the  said  countess,  and  of  Richard,  earl  of  Arundel,  the  king  granted  that  the 
said  Hugh  should  hold  the  office  during  pleasure,  notwithstanding  any  appointment  which  might  have  been 
given  by  the  king  to  the  said  Roscand,  or  to  Peter  Martel  and  Gerard  Elias;  and  the  seneschal  of  Gascony 
and  the  constable  of  Bourdeaux  were  commanded  to  give  him  possession  of  the  said  office." 

And  license  was  granted  to  him  in  the  following  year,  1343,  to  appoint  a  sufficient  substitute  (for 
whom  he  was  to  be  answerable)  as  often  as  he  should  be  prevented  from  performing  his  duty  in  the  office 
by  reason  of  his  attendance  on  the  said  earl  and  countess.  Both  he  and  also  his  substitute  were  to  give 
sufficient  security  to  the  constable  of  Bourdeaux  for  due  performance.^ 


■   Rot.  Vase.  6  E<lw.  III.  m.  1-2.    Jan.  26. 

=  Id.  6  Ed«-.  III.  m.  8.     April  8. 

^  Id.  8  Edw.  III.  ni.  10.  Jiymers  Fcedera,  vol.  iv.  p.  608.  See 
under  ihe  year  1186. 

*  Id.  9  Edn-.  III.  m.  6.  June  10.  See  further,  the  SSth  of 
Edward  III. 


^   Rot.  Vas.  U  Edw.  III.  in.  4.     Jan.  20. 
'  Bymer,  vol.  v.  p.  192. 
'  Rot.  Vase.  17  Edw.  III.  ra.  U.     Jan.  26. 
^  Rot.  Vase.  17  Edw.  III.  m.  14.     May  20. 
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In  the  year  1354,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  king  in  parliament,  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
,  Bourdeaux,  stating  that  one- third  part  of  the  profit  of  the  monies  coined  in  Aquitaine  belonged  to  them  by 
virtue  of  several  grants  of  former  kings  of  England  ;  and  begging  that  an  equivalent  might  be  granted 
to  them  in  ecclesiastical  benefices.  The  king  therefore  commanded  that  the  value  of  the  third  part  of  the 
coinage,  as  well  in  war  as  in  peace,  should  be  ascertained,  and  also  the  value  of  the  equivalent  by  them  asked, 
and  that  an  account  should  be  returned  under  the  king's  seal.* 

Soon  after  tiiis,  William  Borreu  having,  by  petition  to  the  king  and  council  in  parliament,  shewed  that 
he  had  been  removed  without  cause,  by  John  Charnels,  late  constable  of  Bourdeaux,  from  the  office  of 
contragardator-  and  comptroller  of  the  mints  in  Aquitaine,  which  he  held  by  patent;  the  king  commanded 
the  seneschal  of  Gascony  and  the  constable  of  Bourdeaux  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  his  removal,  and,  if 
they  found  it  to  be  without  sufficient  ground,  to  restore  him.^ 

In  a  writ  of  this  year,  dated  upon  the  29th  of  July,  it  is  stated  that  the  king  having  learned  that  by 
old  custom  it  appertained  to  him  to  appoint  one  moneyer  to  strike  money  in  his  mints  within  the  duchv  of 
Aquitain,*  he  therefore  appointed  Peter  de  la  Crote  to  be  his  moneyer  for  life,  in  the  said  duchy,  with  all 
privileges  and  liberties  belonging  to  that  office ;  and  the  seneschal  and  constable  were  commanded  to  admi- 
nister the  oath  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty.* 

About  the  same  time  the  moneyers  of  this  mint  were  restored  to  some  of  their  privileges,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  by  the  mayor  and  other  officers  of  the  city.^ 

On  the  2d  of  April,  in  the  year  1357,  Edward  prince  of  Wales  appointed  by  charter  (under  the  king's 
authority  and  his  own)  Peter  Vernhes  to  be  warden  of  the  king's  and  his  mint  of  gold ''  in  this  city,  with  the 
wages  thereunto  belonging;  and  commanded  the  king's  constable  and  his  of  Bourdeaux  to  give  him  posses- 
sion of  the  same.  This  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  king  in  a  charter  of  Inspeximus,  dated  on  the 
22d  of  December  in  the  same  year.^ 

Richard  II.,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  1382,  granted  to  his  well-beloved  clerk,  master  Gerard  de 
Meute,  during  pleasure,  the  custodj'  of  his  monies  of  gold  and  silver  which  should  be  coined  in  this  mint, 
by  himself  or  sufficient  deputy,  for  whom  he  should  be  answerable,  at  the  usual  wages  and  fees.9 

By  a  writ,  dated  from  Westminster  on  the  11th  of  May,  in  the  year  1400,  and  directed  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  this  city,  to  Hugh  le  Despencer,  knight,  Henry  Bowet,  doctor  of  laws,  and  John  Trailly,  knight, 
mayor  of  Bourdeaux,  king  Henry  IV.  gave  them  power,  amongst  other  things,  to  strike  money  in  this  mint, 
to  give  it  currency,  and  to  punish  offenders,  as  the  case  might  require.'" 

In  the  next  year,  1401,  tlie  offices  of  one  of  the  king's  moneyers,  and  of  warden  of  the  mint,  in  this 
city,  were  granted  to  Stephen  Spouret,  with  all  fees  and  privileges  as  usual ;  he  having  previously  given 
security,  in  the  court  of  chancery,  in  penalty  of  five  hundred  marks,  for  due  performance." 

In  1414,  a  writ  was  directed  to  the  locum  tenens  and  seneschal  of  Aquitaine,  the  constable  and  corpora- 
tion of  Bourdeaux,  and  the  master  of  the  workers  and  moneyers  in  that  city,  and  elsewhere  in  the  said 
duchy,  commanding  them  to  give  possession  of  the  office  of  one  of  the  king's  moneyers,  in  the  said  city  and 
duchy,  to  Everyn  Daringnesse,  merchant  of  this  city,  which  the  king  had  granted  to  him  during  pleasure, 
with  all  privileges,  etc.'^ 

William  Parages  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  moneyers  in  the  castle  of  Umbrarie  and  city  of 
Bourdeaux,  with  all  privileges,  etc.  during  pleasure,  on  the  7th  of  May  1423.'^ 

This  mint,  it  seems,  could  not  be  worked  in  the  year  1432  on  account  of  the  war,  which  occasioned. a 
difficulty  in  conveying  bullion  to  it.  In  consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Bayonne  were  permitted 
to  coin,  but  were  to  account  in  the  exchequer  in  this  city.*'* 


'   Rot.  Vase.  28  Edw.  III.  m.  12.    May  20. 

^  I  do  not  find  this  precise  term  in  any  of  the  Glossaries,  but 
believe  that  it  is  equivalent  lo  custos,  being  formed  from  the 
French  contregarder,  to  keep. 

=>  Rot.  Vase.  28  Edw.  III.  m.  12.    June  10. 

*  The  chief  mint  of  tlie  duchy  was  in  Bourdeaux, 
'  Rot.  Vase.  28  Edw.  III.  m.  3.     July  29. 

•  Rot.  Vase.  29  Edw.  III.  m.  13.     Feb.  14. 


'  Monete  Regie  h  n're  auri. 

"  Rot.  Vase.  31  Edw.  III.  m.  8.     Dee.  22. 

s  Rot.  Vase.  5  Rd.  II.  m.  10.    March  24. 
'°  liymer's  Fmdera,  vol.  viii.  p.  141. 
"   Rot.  Vase.  2  Hen.  IV.  m.  18.    March  28. 
'2  Rot.  Vase.  2  Hen.  V.  m.  1.    Feb.  1. 
'»  Rot.  Vase.  1  Hen.  VI.  m.  32. 
'*  See  Bayonne  mint. 
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In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  king,  1433,  he  gave  authority  to  his  seneschal  of  Aquitaine  and  the  constable 
of  Bourdeaux  to  coin  in  the  castle  of  Bourdeaux,  in  like  manner  as  had  been  done  in  the  reigns  of  Richard 
II.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V.' 

On  the  21st  of  March,  in  the  year  1438,  the  king,  in  consideration  and  recompence  of  the  services  of 
John  Mancamp,  jun.,  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  appointed  him  one  of  his  workers  of  the  mints  in  his 
dominion  of  France,  and  in  the  aforesaid  duchy,  with  all  privileges,  etc- 

In  the  following  year,  1439,  the  king  granted,  upon  petition,  to  John  Amanyn  of  Bourdeloys,  on 
account  of  his  services  in  war,  the  office  of  master  of  the  assay  in  this  mint,  which  Stephen  Soporet  had 
held  during  his  life.  He  was  to  perform  the  ofEce,  either  by  himself  or  deputy,  during  life,  with  the  usual 
fees,  etc.  as  the  said  Stephen  held  it;  and  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  king's  locum  tenens  in  Aquitaine, 
was  commanded  to  admit  him  to  it.' 

By  a  charter  of  Inspeximus,  dated  on  the  1st  of  June  in  the  following  year,  1440,  the  king  confirmed 
letters  patent,  of  the  11th  of  November  1439,  by  which  John  earl  of  Huntingdon,  locum  tenens  in  the 
duchy  of  Aquitaine,  etc.,  granted  to  Peter  Makanam,  citizen  of  Bourdeaux,  the  oiEce  of  one  of  the  king's 
moneyers  in  that  city  and  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  during  his  life,  with  the  usual  liberties.* 

Some  time  about  November  in  the  25th  or  26th  year  of  the  king,  1446  or  1447,  Makanam  died,  and 
Baldwin  Dodding  was  appointed  in  his  room.  This  was  upon  the  8th  of  that  month;  on  the  ISth  of  which 
the  seneschal  of  Aquitaine  and  the  constable  of  Bourdeaux  were  commanded  to  permit  him  to  exercise  the 
said  oflBce;^  from  which  circumstance  it  should  seem,  though  I  have  met  with  no  further  evidence  of  it, 
that  he  had  experienced  some  opposition  from  them. 

"  In  a  manuscript,  wrote  not  long  before  the  year  1600,  intituled  Le  Bourgeoisie  de  Bourdeaux,  it 
is  said  that  when  Charles  VII.  conquered  Aquitaine,  and  reduced  Bourdeaux  to  his  obedience,  he  changed 
the  arms  of  the  city,  which  were  three  leopards,  gold,  one  above  the  other,  by  effacing  the  two  uppermost, 
and  in  their  place  substituted  a  chief  azure  semee  fleur-de-lis,  which  they  continue  to  bear  to  this  day. 

"  There  is  no  question  but  at  that  time  all  arms,  inscriptions,  or  memorials  of  the  English,  were  pur- 
posely defaced,*'  and  all  the  coins  that  could  be  found  called  in  and  melted  down;  to  which,  no  doubt,  is 
owing  the  great  scarcity  of  any  pieces  struck  by  our  kings  of  England  in  their  Aquitaine  dominions." 

Mr.  Lethieullier,  during  his  stay  in  this  city  in  the  year  1749,  made  all  possible  inquiries  after  pieces 
of  this  kind,  but  was  not  able  to  procure  one;  nor  indeed  had  the  reverend  Father  Lambert  (guardian  of  the 
great  Franciscan  convent  there,  who,  with  four  others,  were  engaged  in  compiling  a  general  History  of 
Aquitaine),  nor  any  one  else,  ever  heard  there  was  any  such  thing  existing."  [This  ignorance  proves  the 
reverend  father  and  his  coadjutors  to  have  been  but  ill  qualified  for  what  they  had  undertaken;  for,  130 
years  before  that  time,  Haultin  had  published  engravings  of  several  of  them;  as  had  also  Le  Blanc,  whose 
labours  appear  to  have  been  either  overlooked  or  totally  forgotten  in  the  short  space  of  57  years.] 

The  following  memorandum,  respecting  the  coins  of  Bourdeaux,  is  given  by  Mr.  Lethieullier  from  the 
manuscript  already  quoted;  he  has,  however,  unfortunately  omitted  the  date: 

"  Defuncta  doniina  de  Blancha  de  Fuxo  quondam  Capitalissa  de  Bogio,  presta  a  pierre  de  sant  bourgois 
e  monneyeur  de  Bourdeaux  cinquante  derniere  on  piesses  d'or  nomme  leopards;  quinquaginta  denariorum 
aureorum  vocatos  leopardos  de  auro  burdegalensi."^ 

BOURDEAUX  EXCHANGE. 

In  the  year  138.3,  John  de  la  Vale  of  Aquitaine,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  campsor  or  cambiator 
of  the  money  throughout  that  duchy,  for  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  writ.  To  execute  the  office  by 
himself,  or  by  sufficient  deputies,  for  whom  he  was  to  be  answerable.     All  bullion,  of  gold  or  silver,  bought 


Rymer's  Fadera,  vol.  x.  p.  o44. 

Rot.  Vase.  16  Hen.  VI.  m.  2. 

Id.  17  Hen.  VI.  m.  8.    March  2  and  18. 

Id.  17  and  18  Hen.  VI.  m.  8.     June  1. 


place,  spoken  in  terms  somewhat  too  general,  for  he  himself  saw 
upon  a  stone  the  arms  of  Edward  III.  undefaced. 

^  Soon  after  this,  however,  Father  Lambert  sent  to  'Mr.  Le- 
thieullier, at  Paris,  a  twopence  of  Richard  II.  duke  of  Aquitaine; 


Id.  "25  and  26  Hen.  VI.  m.  2.  which  coin  became  the  foundation   of  Sir    Charles    Frederick's 

These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Lethieullier,  who  has,   in  this  valuable  .\nglo.Gallic  collection.  '  jirchtelogia,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 

VOL.  II.  2  L 
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by  him  was  to  be  coined  in  the  place  where  he  resided.     The  constable  of  Bourdeaxix  was  commanded  to 

administer  the  oath  before  his  admission. 

Similar  letters  patent  were  granted  to  John  Rogey  of  Aqnitaine,  Arnald  Lary,  and  Arnald  de  Vyes.' 
As   the  mint  in  this  city  was  the  chief  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,   I  presume  the  exchange  was  so 

likewise,  and  have  therefore  inserted  the  above  appointment  in  this  place. 

Stephen   Spouret  was  made  keeper  of  this   exchange  on  the  28th  of  March  in  the  second   year  of 

Henry  IV.,  UOl.^ 

CAEN   EXCHANGE,    IN    NORMANDY:    See  ROUEN. 
"  CALAIS    MINT,    IN    PICARDY. 

Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  this  place  by  Edward  III.,  on  the  3d  of  August  in  the  year  1347, 
he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed,  that  all  English  merchants,  or  other  persons,  who  would  settle  here,  before 
the  first  day  of  the  following  September,  should  have  houses  assigned  to  them  at  reasonable  rents,  and  that 
such  liberties,  etc.,  should  be  granted  to  them  as  should  insure  security,  etc.  to  their  families  and  goods.' 
Holinshed  says,  he  appointed  to  send  over  thither,  amongst  other  Englishmen,  there  to  inhabit,  thirty  bur- 
gesses of  London,  and  those  of  the  wealthiest  sort,  for  he  meant  to  people  the  town  with  Englishmen  only, 
for  the  better  and  more  sure  defence  thereof.^ 

Indeed,  all  his  pro^nsions  for  the  welfare  of  this  place  were  carried  into  execution  with  an  admirable 
promptness.  In  less  than  three  months  from  the  day  on  which  he  took  possession  of  it,  a  mint  was 
established,  and  the  proper  officers  appointed :  the  date  of  the  patent  to  William  de  Salop,  of  the  offices  of 
keepers  of  the  dies  for  the  money  to  be  coined  here,  and  of  assayer  of  the  same  as  often  as  it  should  be 
necessary,  being  as  early  as  the  •20th  of  October  in  this  year.^  And,  on  the  6th  of  February  following, 
notice  was  given,  that  the  king  having  appointed  the  said  William  for  the  better  making  of  white  money, 
such  as  was  made  in  England,  by  the  moneyers  in  this  mint,  all  his  subjects  were  commanded  to  assist  the 
said  William  and  the  moneyers.'' 

1349.  In  about  two  years  after  this,  the  captain  of  the  town  and  others  of  the  king's  council  there, 
were  commanded  to  make  such  new  money,  in  this  mint,  as  should  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  king  and 
his  people,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  current.     This  to  be  proclaimed  as  might  be  expedient." 

On  the  •20th  of  February  136'2,  Thomas  de  Brantyngbam,  treasurer  of  Calais,  was  appointed  receiver 
of  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  king's  mints  established  here.  The  account  of  these  profits  he  was  to 
return  into  the  exchequer,  and  to  be  answerable  to  the  king  for  the  same." 

About  the  same  time,  the  officers  of  this  mint  had  a  grant  of  the  same  privileges  and  immunities  as 
were  enjoyed  by  those  in  the  mints  of  London  and  Canterbury;  and  were  to  retain  them  so  long  as  they 
continued  in  their  offices,  not  only  in  this  place  but  in  England  also.^ 

At  some  time  previous  to  the  10th  of  May  1363,  an  ordinance  had  been  published  to  forbid  the 
currency  of  any  money  in  this  town  except  such  as  should  be  coined  in  the  mint  here.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  ordinance  was  not  observed,  for,  by  a  writ  of  that  day,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  were  commanded 
to  enforce  it.^^^ 

Their  authority  not  proving  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  Thomas  de  Brantyngbam,  treasurer  of 
Calais,  and  Henry  de  Brisele,  master  of  the  mints  there,  were  appointed  to  make  search,  as  well  in  the 
town  as  in  the  port,  and  to  cut  all  money,  except  of  the  said  mint,  whether  of  England  or  of  other  parts,  as 
they  should  find  within  eight  days  after  proclamation  had  been  made." 

'   Rot.  Vase.  6  Rd.  II.  in.  17.   June  16.  year   [1348]   he  placed   here  the  staple  of  tin,  lead,  aad  wool. 

-  Id.  2  Hen.  IV.  m.  IS.  n.  15.  j       Franc.  22  E.  III.  ra.  16.   April  5.    Rymer's Fcedera,  vol.  v.  p.  618. 

'  Franc.  21  Edw.  III.  m.  17.  dors.  Aug.  12.  Rymer's  Fcedera,  \  ^  Rot.  Franc.  22  Edw.  III.  m.  19.    Feb.  6. 

vol.  V.  p.  575.     His  conduct  in  this  respect  was  adopted  by  the  ,  "  Id.  23  Edw.  III.  m.  8.    May  28. 

French  when  they  retook  Calais  in  1558.     Sobertson's  History  of  «  Id.  37  Edw.  III.  ra.  21.    Feb.  2U. 

Charles  V.  vol.  iii.  p.  401.  '  Id.  37  Edw.  III.  ra.  21.    JIarch  3. 

*  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p. 378.  '°  Id.  37  Edw.  III.  m.  10.     May  10. 

5  Rot.  Franc.-21  Edw.  lll.pt.2,  n.4.    Oct.  20.     Inthenext  '  "   Id.  37  Edw.  III.  ra.  1 1.     June  10. 
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On  the  1st  of  March,  in  the  same  year,  it  was  ordained,  that  all  persons  who  should  import  goods  into 
the  port  of  Calais  should,  for  every  sack  of  wool,  and  so  in  proportion  for  other  goods,  bring  five  shillino-s 
in  weight  of  fine  gold,  or  other  bullion  of  gold  or  silver,  to  the  mint.  This  ordinance  seems  to  have  been 
misunderstood;  for,  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  an  explanation  of  it  was  published  by  proclamation; 
from  which  it  appears  not  to  have  been  the  king's  intention  to  subject  the  merchandise  of  foreigners  to  this 
restriction,  but  only  such  wool,  etc.  as  should  be  brought  in  from  England,  or  any  other  part  of  his 
dominions.^ 

1364.  Guater  de  Barde,  master  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London,  having  undertaken  to  coin  the 
king's  money,  of  gold  and  silver,  here,  of  the  same  weight  and  allay  as  the  money  of  the  said  Tower, 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  indenture,  therefore  the  king  appointed  him  to  be  master  of  this  mint.- 

1365.  It  seems  probable  that  De  Barde  never  entered  upon  the  office,  notwithstanding  this  appoint- 
ment; for  in  the  next  year,  Thomas  Kyng  having  undertaken  to  coin  money  here  of  the  same  standard  as 
that  just  mentioned,  according  to  an  indenture  between  the  king  and  Henry  Brysele,  the  king  committed 
to  him  the  office  of  master  of  the  mints  in  this  place,  on  the  1st  of  July,  to  exercise  it  according  to  the  form 
of  the  aforesaid  indenture.* 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  proclamation  was  made  to  forbid  the  exchange  of  money  here,  either 
openly  or  secretly,  with  any  but  known  merchants.* 

At  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  an  assay  was  ordered  to  be  made  of  the  money  which  Kyng  had  coined 
in  this  mint.* 

1366.  The  appointment  of  Guater  de  Barde  to  the  oflSce  of  master  of  these  mints  was  repeated  in 
nearly  the  same  terms  as  that  of  1363.^     It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Kyng  was  then  removed  from  the  office. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  in  the  year  1.368,  William  de  Gunthorp,  clerk,  treasurer  of  Calais,  was 
appointed  receiver  of  all  profits  which  should  arise  from  the  mints  in  this  place,  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  mayor  ;  but  to  account  to  the  king  for  the  same.' 

Bardettus  de  Malepilys,  of  Florence,  was  appointed  master  of  these  mints  in  the  year  1371,  for  the 
same  reason,  and  nearly  in  the  same  terms,  as  Barde's  appointment  in  1366. ^ 

In  four  days  after  the  date  of  his  appointment,  an  indenture  was  made  between  the  king  and  him,  for 
monies  to  be  coined  here,  according  to  the  indenture  of  the  king's  25th  year,  1372.9  This  indenture  was 
repeated  in  the  following  year.''' 

On  the  14th  of  July  1375,  John  de  Maunsfeld  was  made  exchanger  and  assaj-er  of  the  mint  here,  with 
all  things  belonging  to  the  said  office,  as  others  had  held  it,  at  the  usual  wages,  etc." 

William  Byremyn,  clerk,  treasurer  of  Calais,  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  profits  of  the  mints,  in  the 
same  manner  as  William  de  Gunthorp  in  1368.^- 

lu  the  next  year,  1376,  William  Byremyn,  warden  of  this  mint,  was  ordered  to  take  in  future  no  more 
than  three  shillings  of  sterlings,  for  the  king's  seignorage,  from  every  pound  of  pure  gold  worked  here, 
notwithstanding  that  four  shillings  used  to  be  taken,  in  conformity  with  a  former  ordinance ;  and  the  warden 
was  to  be  exonerated  in  his  accounts  for  the  loss  of  twelve  pence  in  the  pound  of  pure  gold.'^ 

At  this  time  Richard  Lyons,  merchant  of  London,  was  convicted  of  offences  against  the  moneyage  of 
this  place,  and  lost  his  franchise  of  the  city  of  London,  his  office  of  privy  counsellor,  his  lands,  etc. ;  and 
was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure." 

In  1378,  Guatro  Barde,  as  master  of  this  mint,  charged  himself  with  having  received  divers  articles 
belonging  to  the  mint,  in  exoneration  of  Henry  de  Bruseleye,  then  custos  cunagii.^* 

On  the  20th  of  July,   1393,   Richard  Clytherowe  was  appointed  exchanger  and  assayer  of  this  mint 


'  Rot.  Franc.  38  Edw.  III.  m.  13.     March  1  and  16. 

'  Id.  38  Edw.  III.  m.  17.     April  1. 

'  Id.  .39  Edw.  III.  m.  9.     July  1. 

<  Id.  39  Ediv.  III.  m.  7.     July  -26. 

^  Id.  39  Edw.  III.  m.  -2.    Jan.  '20. 

«  Id.  40  Edw.  III.  m.  4. 

'  Id.  42  Edw.  III.  m.  5. 


«  Hot.  Franc.  4o  Edw.  III.  m.  14. 

'  Clans.  4o  Edw.  III.  m.  27  dors. 

"  Id.  46  Edw.  III.  m.  18  dors. 

"  Rot.  Franc.  49  Edw.  III.  m.  13.     July  14. 

"  Id.      Sept.  6. 

"  Id.  50  Edw.  III.  m.  7.     Xov.  6. 

'*  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  323.  "  See  Appendix. 
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during  pleasure,  with  the  usual  wages  ;^  and  in  the  next  year,  1394,  the  treasurer  was  directed  to  pay  the 
wages  as  they  should  become  due.- 

Two  years  after  this,  1396,  John  Feld  had  a  grant  of  the  same  oflBces  during  his  good  behaviour ;  and 
the  treasurer  of  Calais  was  commanded  to  pay  him  the  usual  wages  every  year,  taking  his  acquittance  for 
the  same.'' 

In  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  V.,  1422,  INIay  3,  Jacob  Shaft  was  appointed  to  the  same  offices  during 
pleasure.* 

On  the  following  day,  Richard  Bokeland,  treasurer  of  Calais,  had  a  grant  of  the  office  of  receiver  of 
the  profits  of  these  mints,  in  the  same  manner  as  Gunthorp  had  it  in  1368;  and  he  was  also  appointed 
keeper  of  the  king's  dies  for  his  mints  here  during  pleasure.  He  was  to  give  a  faithful  account,  and  to 
answer  to  the  king,  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  exchanger  and  assayer.^ 

In  the  first  year  of  Henry  VI.,  1422,  the  keeper  of  the  dies  in  the  Tower  of  London  (Henry  Somer) 
was  commanded  by  writ  to  deliver  to  the  said  Richard  Bokeland,  as  warden  and  receiver,  cunagia,''  for  the 
mints  in  this  town.' 

On  the  1st  of  October  in  the  same  year,  but  without  any  intimation  of  the  previous  removal  of 
Bokeland  from  his  offices,  John  Kempley  was  appointed  receiver  and  keeper  of  the  dies;"  and  at  the  same 
time  Jacob  Shaft  was  re-appointed  to  the  offices  of  exchanger  and  assayer,  as  in  the  year  1409.9 

By  letters  patent,  bearing  date  July  25th,  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  VI.,  1425,  the  profits  arising 
from  this  mint  were,  together  with  other  duties,  granted  to  the  treasurer  and  victualler  of  Calais,  to  be  by 
them  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  expense  of  providing  victuals  and  other  things  belonging  to  their 
offices,  and  to  the  payment  of  the  soldiers  there.  This  grant  was  to  continue  in  force  for  five  years  from 
the  1 1th  of  November  following. 

This  patent  does  not  appear  upon  the  printed  rolls  of  this  year,  but  is  recited  in  the  eighth  of  the  same 
king,  when  the  time,  which  was  then  expired,  was  extended  until  a  certain  sum  should  be  received,  on 
account  of  the  duty  on  wool,  one  of  the  things  granted,  having  proved  deficient  from  a  murrain.^" 

On  the  30th  of  May  1437,  the  king  appointed,  by  letters  patent,  Giles  Seyntlowe,  Arm"",  comptroller 
of  his  town  of  Calais,  and  of  the  mint  there,  and  the  marches  thereof,  in  person  only,  during  pleasure,  with 
wages,  etc.  as  of  old  time.  These  letters  being  found  not  valid,  because  the  quantity  of  the  wages,  and  the 
hands  from  which  they  were  to  be  received,  were  not  expressed,  therefore  the  said  Giles  surrendered  them 
into  chancery,  and  the  king  granted  to  him  the  said  office  again,  on  the  19th  of  November,  from  the  afore- 
said 20th  of  May;  to  be  held,  by  himself  or  deputy,  during  good  behaviour,  at  forty  pounds  per  annum, 
which  he  was  to  receive  from  the  king's  custom  of  eight  pence  for  every  sack  of  wool,  etc.  carried  out  of 
the  town. 

At  the  same  time  the  office  of  assayer  of  this  mint  was  granted  to  him,  upon  the  same  terms,  with  the 
usual  fees.     The  collectors  of  the  customs  were  commanded  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  former  office.'^ 

In  the  year  1442,  John  Langton  was  appointed  receiver  and  keeper  in  the  same  manner  as  Bokeland 
had  been  in  1409;  and  with  such  wTiges  as  Robert  Whittingham,  who  lately  held  those  offices,  had 
received.i- 

Giles  Seintlowe  again  resigned  his  patent  into  chancery  in  the  year  1444,  and  the  king  granted  to  him 
a  new  one,  by  which  he  and  William  Wever  were  appointed  to  the  offices  of  comptroller  and  assayer  of 
this  mint.*^ 


'  Claus.  18  Rd.  II.  ni.  13,  where  the  appointment  is  recited. 

2  Id.     Nov.  8. 

'  Rot.  Frauc.  20  Rd.  II.  m.  6.     Feb.  23. 

«  Id.  10  Hen.  V.  m.  3.      May  3. 

s  Id.  lOHen.  V.m.3.    May  4. 

^  According  to  Du  Caiige,  Cunagium  means  "tributumpro 
irapressione  typi  exsolvendura."  Tliis,  I  presume,  had  been  paid 
to  the  warden  of  the  mint  in  the  Tower,  and  was  therefore  to  be 
returned  by  him  to  the  treasurer  of  the  mint,  to  which  it  properly 
belonged. 


'  Claus.  1  Hen.  VI.  m.  16. 

*  Rot.  Franc.  I  Hen.  VI.  m.  20.  Oct  1 .  The  appointment 
is  said  to  be  the  same  as  Bokeland's  in  1409. 

'  Id. 

'"  Rolls  of  Parliament,  vol.  iv.  p.  340. 

"   Rot.  Franc.  16  Hen.  VI.  m.  7.     Nov.  19. 

"  Id.  20  Hen.  VI.  m.  21.    Jan.  19. 

'=  Id.  23  Hen.  VI.  m.  12.  Sept.  20.  The  close  roll  calls  the 
latter  of  these  persons  Ralph  Wevlr,  and  says  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  for  life.     [Claus  23  Hen.  VI.  m.  17.  Sept.  20.] 
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On  the  16th  of  May  in  the  following  year,  1445,  letters  patent  were  granted  to  John  Langton,  clerk, 
and  Walter  Aimiener,  appointing  them  wardens  and  receivers  of  this  mint,  and  of  all  the  king's  profits 
belonging  or  appertaining  to  all  the  money  coined  therein,  and  also  keepers  of  the  dies.  By  themselves  or 
deputies  for  life,  and  to  tlie  longer  liver,  with  all  houses  and  buildings  belonging  to  the  said  offices.  The 
wages  to  be  the  same  as  Robert  Whittingham  had  received,  i.  e.  twenty  pounds  per  annum  for  himself,  and 
twelve  pence  a  day  for  his  clerk,  out  of  the  first  money  that  should  arise  from  this  mint.' 

Upon  the  surrender  of  these  letters  patent  into  chancery,  in  the  next  year,  1446,  the  king  appointed 
Richard  Vernon  and  the  aforesaid  Walter  Aumener  to  the  said  offices,  for  their  joint  and  separate  lives,  on 
the  terms  above  recited. - 

Giles  Seynclowe  was  again  appointed  exchanger  and  assayer  of  this  mint  on  the  21st  of  March  1452, 
by  a  writ  directed  to  the  treasurer.  He  was  to  receive  the  usual  wages  from  the  6th  of  November  1449.' 
This  fresh  grant  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  death  or  resignation  of  Wever. 

In  1453,  the  reversion  of  the  offices  of  comptroller  of  Calais  and  of  the  mint  was  granted  to  John 
Hewet,  to  be  performed  by  himself  or  his  deputies.  He  was  to  have,  hold,  and  occupy  the  same  as  soon  as 
either  of  the  said  offices  should  become  vacant  by  death,  or  should  otherwise  come  into  the  king's  hands. 
They  were  to  be  held  by  him  for  life,  at  the  usual  wages,  etc. ;  all  gifts,  grants,  etc.  from  the  king  to  the 
said  John,  and  all  statutes,  etc.  notwithstanding.^ 

He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  profited  by  this  reversionary  grant ;  for,  in  the  39th  year  of 
Henry  VI.,  1461,  Richard  Whetehill  was  appointed  to  both  those  ofBces.^  It  is  not  specified  in  the  record 
by  whose  death  or  resignation  the  offices  were  then  vacant,  so  that  it  cannot  be  discovered  whether  Hewet 
ever  enjoyed  them. 

In  1460,  Robert  Bishop  of  Ross  was  master  of  this  mint,  as  well  as  of  that  in  London.^ 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.,  the  appointment  of  Whetehill  was  renewed.' 

No  coins  of  that  monarch,  struck  in  this  mint,  are  known  to  exist ;  so  that  it  is  probable  it  was  not 
worked  after  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

The  town  was  retaken  from  the  English,  by  the  French,  in  the  year  1558. 

CALAIS    EXCHANGE. 

The  earliest  notice  of  this  exchange  occurs  in  1370,  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  mint  by  Edward  III.,  immediately  after  his  conquest  of  the  town.  In  that  year,  which  was  his  44th, 
he  committed  the  office  of  exchanger  here  to  John  de  Leycester  of  London,  during  pleasure,  in  the  same 
manner  as  others  had  held  the  said  office  aforetime,  with  the  accustomed  wages  and  fees.^ 

The  appointments  of  various  other  persons  to  this  office  may  be  seen  in  the  account  of  the  mint  here, 
under  the  years  1375,  1376,  1393,  1396,  and  1409. 

From  the  Act  of  Resumption  in  the  fourth  of  Edward  IV.,  146-3,  it  appears  that  William  Hatteclyf, 
the  king's  physician,  and  Moreys  Burghill,  esq.,  had  the  office  of  the  change  here,  and  also  of  that  within 
the  realm  of  England,  "  toward  stranger  parties  ;  yielding  thereof  to  the  king  yearly  xxli.,  as  it  was  laten  to 
ferme  beforn,  and  xli.  over  of  encrese  by  yere;"  to  which  they  were  appointed  by  letters  patent,  dated  on 
the  22d  March.? 

CONSTANTYN    EXCHANGE,    IX    NORMANDY:    see    ROUEN. 
DIEPPE    MINT. 

This  place,  and  the  town  of  Lillebone,  both  in  Normandy,  dispute  the  claim  to  a  mint  which  appears 
upon  a  coin  of  William  I.    It  reads  upon  the  reverse  ivliobina,  which,  according  to  Cluverius,'"  is  Dieppe, 


'  I  have  not  found  this  entry,  but  it  is  recited  in  the  roll      '  '  Claus.  39  Hen.  VI.  m.  3.     Jan.  18. 

next  following.  '  See  London  mint. 

=  Rot.  Franc.  25  Hen.  VI.  m.  '20.     Sept.  1 
5  Claus.  36  Hen.  VI.  m.  39.     Nov.  24. 

Rot,  Franc.  31   Hen.  VI.  m.  2.    July  12,  where  the  ap 


■   Claus.  1  Edw.  IV.  ra.  21.     July  26. 

8  Rot.  Franc.  44  Edw.  III.  m.  9.     Sept.  6. 

'  Soils  of  Parliament,  vol.  v.  p.  529. 


pointment  is  recited.  '  '"  Introductio  in  Dnieersam  Geographiam,  p.  70. 
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but  according  to  L'Abbe,i  Lislebon.     The  latter  place  has  the  preference  in  Dr.  Ducarel's  conjecture;  but 
for  that  preference  he  lias  not  assigned  any  reason. - 

EAUSSE,    OR    EUSE    MINT,    IN    GASCON Y. 

On  a  coin  of  king  Edward  III.  is  found  the  letter  e,  which  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Ducarel  to  mean  this 
town,  situated  in  the  province  of  Gascony.^ 

I  know  not  whether  it  possessed  the  privilege  of  coining  at  so  early  a  period ;  but  in  the  eighth  year 
of  Henry  V.,  1420,  John  Basin,  burgess  of  Candebec,  was  appointed  warden  of  the  mint  in  this  place,* 
without  any  intimation  that  it  was  then  newly  established. 

EVREUX   exchange,    IN    NORMANDY :    See   ROUEN. 
MINT    IN    GUISSEN    CASTLE. 

King  Edward  III.,  in  the  year  1377,  granted  to  his  son  John,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  duke  of 
Lancaster,  the  privilege  of  coining  in  this  castle  or  in  the  city  of  Bayonne.-^ 

Guissen,  whose  modern  name  I  am  unable  to  trace,  was  situated  about  two  leagues  and  a  half  east 
from  Bayonne,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  Bidouze,  in  Bearn.^ 

lagun  mint. 

King  Henry  III.,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  1228,  ordered  Henry  de  Trubevill,  seneschal  of 
Gascony,  to  coin  his  money  of  Bourdeaux,  according  to  the  standard  and  weight  of  Tours,  at  his  town  of 
Lagun,  or  his  town  de  Regula,  as  he  might  think  most  expedient.^ 

Lagun  is  perhaps  what  is  now  called  Langon,  a  small  town  upon  the  Garonne,  in  Guienne." 

Regula,  now  La  Reole,  is  also  situated  upon  the  Garonne. ^  f 

LILLEBONE    MINT  :    See    DIEPPE    MINT. 
LIMOGES    MINT,    IN    GUIENNE. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  by  positive  evidence  that  this  town  ever  possessed  a  roi/al  mint, 
although  the  earls  of  Brittany  coined  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century."* 

There  however  exists  a  writ  of  the  year  1362,  directed  to  the  seneschal  and  judges  of  this  place,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  some  of  the  king's  workmen  and  moneyers  had  at  times  refused  to  work  in  his  mints, 
and  had  worked  in  those  which  were  prohibited.  It  was  therefore  commanded  that  all  the  workmen  and 
moneyers  should  be  held  to  work  in  the  king's  mint  whenever  it  should  be  necessary,  and  should  be  com- 
pelled thereto  by  seizing  their  bodies  and  goods,  or  by  any  other  way  or  manner  more  expedient ;  and  that 
they  should  be  enjoined  to  abstain  from  such  refusal  in  future,  and  never  to  serve  in  the  prohibited  mints. 
If  they  disobeyed  this,  they  were  to  be  punished  so  severely  that  others  might  be  deterred." 

From  this  writ  I  should  presume  that  Edward  III.  had  a  mint  here,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been 
specially  directed  to  the  magistrates  of  this  city  alone.:}: 

MINT    IN    VILLA    DE    MEDICINO. 

In  the  year  1340,  Edward  HI.  (finding  it  to  be  expedient  and  necessary,  for  the  advantage  of  himself 
and  his  subjects  in  part  of  his  duchy  of  Aquitain,   that  money  should  be   coined   in  this  town)!^  com- 


'  L'Abbei  Concilia,  torn.  x.  p.  395. 
'  Series  of  Anglo-Gallic  Coins,  p.  2." 
'  Ibid,  p.  93. 

*  Rot.  Norm.  8  Hen.  V.  pt.  3.  m.  9.  dors.    March  8. 

*  See  Bayonne  mint. 

^  Janson's  map  of  Le  Pais  de  Beam,     ^ovus  Atlas  Antstelo- 
dami,  fol.  1658. 

'  Pat.  12  Hen.  III.  m.  2.     August  2. 

'  DucarePs  Anglo- Gallic  Coijis,  p.  10,  note  '. 

5  Ibid,  note  i.  '"  Ibid.  p.  61. 

■'  Rot.  Vase.  36  Edw.  III.  m.  23.     June  20. 

*  This  coin  has  been  discovered  to  be  a  modern  forgery. ^ — [Ed.] 


"  Villa  de  Medicino.  The  situation  of  this  place  has  hitherto 
eluded  all  research.     Dr.  Ducarel  fixes  it  at  Mezin.      But  query  ?§ 

t  The  author  of  the  Illustrations  of  the  Anglo-French  Coinage 
says  "  La  Reole  on  the  Garonne  (Regula)  had  a  mint  granted  by 
Henry  III.  but  probably  little  if  ever  used:  no  trace  of  building 
or  name  of  street  has  survived.  The  town  records  are  silent  on  the 
subject;  and  that  learned  antiquarian,  the  late  M.  du  Moulin, 
procureur  du  roi,  told  me  that  after  every  research  he  concluded 
that  the  grant  was  never  acted  upon."     2^'ote,  p.  10. — [Ed.] 

i  The  author  of  the  Illustrations  gives  a  gold  hardit  with  the 
letter  l,  supposed  to  denote  the  mint  of  Limoges. — [Ed.] 

§  The  author  of  the  Illustrations  is  of  the  same  opinion.— [Ed.  j 
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manded  the  seneschal  of  Gascony  and  the  constable  of  Bourdeaux  to  appoint  moneyers  and  other  artificers 
and  ministers  sufficient  and  fit  for  making  such  money.^ 

PARIS    JIINT. 

As  Henry  VI.  kept  possession  of  this  city  during  the  first  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  his  reign,  it  is 
probable  that  a  great  deal  of  money,  of  gold,  silver,  and  of  mixed  metal,  was  coined  here  ;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  only  two  pieces,  and  they  billon,  or  base  coins,  have  hitherto  been  discovered  with  the 
name  of  this  city  as  the  place  of  mintage.  They  are  called  by  Le  Blanc,  a  double  parisis  and  a  denier 
parisis.- 

POICTIERS    MINT. 

In  this  city,  which  is  the  capital  of  Poitou,  it  is  to  be  presumed  those  coins  of  Richard  I.  were  struck 
which  bear  upon  the  reverse  pictaviensis,  to  designate  them  as  the  money  of  that  earldom  ;  for  it  is 
probable  that  he  himself  exercised  here  that  privilege  which  his  nephew  Otho  doubtless  derived  from  him 
when  he  received  a  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Poitou.  That  earl,  being  in  his  castle  of  Monstereulbouin,  in 
the  year  1199,  the  last  year  of  Richard  I.,  or  the  first  of  John,  granted  to  a  certain  person  the  oflSce  of 
cutting  the  money  in  the  mint  of  this  town.^* 

Coins  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  have  the  letter  p  upon  them,  which  Dr.  Ducarel,  with  reason,  sup- 
poses to  be  intended  for  this  place,  the  earldom  of  Poitou  having  been  granted  to  him  by  his  father,  amongst 
other  lands,  etc.^f 

LA  REOLE  mint:  see  LA  GUN. 

ROCHELLE    MINT. 

In  the  year  1360,  Peter  Bataille,  master-general  of  the  king's  monies  of  gold,  silver,  and  billon,  in  this 
town,  which  is  the  capital  of  Aunis,  was  ordained  to  oversee  and  direct  the  said  monies,  and  to  change  the 
standard  and  coins,  for  the  king's  advantage,  as  often  as  it  should  seem  expedient  to  the  king's  council 
established  here.     He  was  to  hold  this  office  during  pleasure,  with  the  usual  wages. 

At  the  same  time  Colin  Galliard  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  weigher  of  the  king's  monies  here,  of 
every  kind,  during  pleasure,  with  the  accustomed  emoluments.^ 

At  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  the  Rochellers  put  themselves  under  the  obedience  of  the  king  of 

France,  on  condition  that and  "  that  the  town  should  be  allowed  a  mint,  with  liberty  to  coin  florins, 

and  black  and  white  money,  with  the  same  alloy  and  form  as  those  of  Paris."  ^| 

ROUEN   MINT,    IN    NORMANDY. 

Monsieur  de  Boze  has  ascribed  two  coins  of  this  mint  to  William  I.  of  England;'  and  Dr.  Ducarel 
has  placed  them  at  the  head  of  his  series  of  Anglo-Gallic  coins."*  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
they  were  coined  after  he  ascended  the  throne  of  England;  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  the  evidence  proves 
the  direct  contrary,  as  the  coins  have  not  on  them  the  title  of  king.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  admitted 
into  the  series  of  Anglo-Gallic  money. 

Stow,  under  the  year  1419,  says,  king  Henry  V.,  the  rather  to  relieve  this  oppressed  city  (which  had 


'   Rot.  Vase.  14  Edw.  III.  m.  4. 

-  See  his  plate,  p.  244.  According  to  Haultin  (as  quoted 
by  Dr.  Ducarel)  the  former  of  these  was  struck  in  1424,  and  the 
latter  ia  1426.     Series  of  Anglo-GaUic  Coins,  p.  41. 

'  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

'  Ducarel,  p.  23,  referring  to  Rymer,  torn.  vi.  p.  385. 

'  Rot.  Cales.  34  Edw.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  6.     Oct.  29  and  30. 

•  It  appears  from  the  Patent  Roll  of  the  17th  of  John,  &.  d. 
1215,  that  Emerius  was  hereditary  moneyer  in  the  province  of 
Poictou. — Rot.  Lit.  Pat.  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  160,  col.  2.  See  the 
communication  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis  in  the  Xumismatic  Journal, 
vol.  ii.  p.  254. — [Ed.] 


^  Froissart's  Chronicle,  Johnes's  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 
'  Plate  xxvi. 

'  P.  1,  and  plate  i.  Xos.  1  and  2 ;  and  has  also  given  another, 
plate  \iii.  No.  99. 

f  The  author  of  the  lUuslrations  of  the  Anglo-  French  Coinage, 
p.  7,  describes  a  guiennois  of  Edward  III.  with  the  mint  mark  p. 
which  he  ascribes  to  Poictiers.  In  a  charter  granted  in  1226,  by 
Henry  III.  to  Hugh,  viscount  of  Thouars,  mention  is  made  of 
"  Moneta  Pictavia  et  quod  aequaliter  currat  in  Pictavia  cvm 
nostra,"     See  Hymer.  —  [Ed.] 

I  A  guiennois  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  Illustrations  of  the 
Anglo-French  Coinage  has  the  mint  mark  r,  for  Rupella,  La 
Rochelle. — [Ed.] 
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suffered  so  much  during  his  besieging  it),  ordained  the  same  to  be  the  chief  chamber  of  all  Normandy ;  and 
ordained  his  exchequer,  his  treasury,  and  his  coinage  to  be  kept  in  the  same.^ 

From  a  regulation  of  the  coins,  dated  on  the  12th  of  January  in  this  year,  it  appears  that  money  was  at 
that  time  struck  here,  and  that  John  Boindon  and  Robert  Deboyraaire  were  wardens  of  this  mint.= 

There  was  another  regulation  of  the  coins  of  this  mint  on  the  first  day  of  February.^ 

On  the  30th  of  March,  John  Courel,  son  of  Laurens  Courel,  late  assayer  of  this  mint,  was  appointed 
to  that  office  during  pleasure,  with  the  usual  fees,  privileges,  etc.* 

In  the  next  year,  1420,  Godin  Dureaume,  changeur  and  merchant  of  this  town,  was  ordered  to  coin 
certain  monies  here,  with  the  new  title  of  h.eres  francle.' 

If  the  author  of  a  curious  MS.  which  is  preserved  in  the  Cotton  Library,  be  correct,  then  Henry  VI. 
also  coined  here.  But  it  does  not  appear  on  what  grounds  he  determines  the  coin,  of  which  he  has  given  a 
drawing,  to  have  issued  from  this  mint." 

exchange  at  uouen. 

In  the  year  1420,  Peter  Edomart,  burgess  of  Caen,  was  appointed  to  hold  the  office  of  exchange  in 
Rouen,  Caen,  and  Constantyn  (now  Coutance) ;  and  the  treasurer  of  Normandy  was  to  agree  with  him  how 
much  he  was  to  pay  to  the  king  for  the  said  office." 

In  1421,  Roger  Mustel  had  the  same  appointment  for  Rouen,  Caen,  and  Evreux;*  as  had  also  John  le 
Gris  in  the  following  year,  1422.9 

SAINT   sever    mint. 

It  appears,  from  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  that  at  some  period,  probably  not  very  long  before  1347  or 
1348,  James  de  James  had  been  appointed  to  the  offices  of  warden  and  assayer  of  the  mint  of  St.  Sever  in 
Gascony;  that  he  was  then  dead;  and  that  his  brother,  William  de  James,  petitioned  that  the  said  offices 
might  be  granted  to  him  for  his  life.     It  does  not  appear  whether  his  petition  were  granted  or  not.'" 

saint   LO    mint,    in    NORMANDY. 

In  the  year  1419,  Greffinet  Chemin  was  appointed  moneyer  in  this  mint." 

The  regulations  for  the  money  of  Normandy,  which  were  made  in  the  following  year,  were  directed  to 
the  wardens  of  the  mint  in  this  place,  on  the  18th  of  April,  and  on  the  16th  of  June.'- 

In  the  same  year,  this  mint  was  committed  to  John  Marceur,  to  make  money  therein  according  to  the 
above-mentioned  regulations ;  and  the  office  of  moneyer  was  given  to  John  le  Chou  and  others ;  Perrin 
Pelagin  was  appointed  assayer,  and  Colin  Barva  warden." 

1421.  In  the  year  following,  authority  was  given  to  the  treasurer  of  Normandy  to  put  the  new  money 
made  here,  as  often  as  it  should  be  coined,  into  bags  or  chests,  and  to  take  the  same  to  the  castle  of  Cado- 
mum,  there  to  be  kept  safe ;  and  the  officers  of  the  mint  were  commanded  to  be  obedient  in  that  respect." 

tarbes  mint. 
The  author  of  the  "Illustrations  of  the  Anglo-French  Coinage"  gives  a  hardit  in  silver  of  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  which,  on  account  of  its  bearing  the  letter  t  after  the  legend  of  the  reverse,  he  assigns  to  the 
mint  of  Tarbes,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  High  Pyrenees.*     He  also  gives  a  sterling,  or  penny, 
of  that  prince,  to  the  same  mint.f — [Ed.] 

tours  mint. 
A  petit  denier  tournois,  of  Henry  V.  or  VI.  has  on  the  reverse  tvronvs  civis,  to  shew  that  it  was. 
struck  in  this  city,  which  is  the  capital  of  Touraine,  in  the  province  of  Orleannois.'^ 

'   Annals,   London,   1592,  as  quoted  in  Dr.  Ducarel's  Tour  ^  Rot.  Norm.  10  Hen.  V.  in.  14.  dors.     August  28. 

through  Kormandy^  p.  10. 

^  Rymer^s  Foedera,  vol.  ix.  p.  847.  ■*   Id.  p.  860. 

■•  Rot.  Norm.  7  Hen.  V.  pt.  1,  m.  81.  dors.     March  30. 

*  Rymer's  Fcedera,  vol.  ix.  p.  920.     June  16. 

'  Ducarel,  p.  43,  note  (g).     The  MS.  is  classed  under  Tibe- 
rius D.  11. 

"  Rot.  Norm.  8  Hen.  V.  pt.  3,  m.  9.  dors.     March  6. 

^  Rot.  Norm.  9  Hen.  V.  m.  32.  dors.     June  8. 


">  RoUs  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

"  Rot.  Norm.  7  Hen.  V.  pt.  2,  m.  40.  dors.     January  20. 

"  Bymer'i  Foedera,  vol.  ix.  pp.  888  and  920. 

"  Rot.  Norm.  8  Hen.  V.  pt.  1,  m.  10  dors. 

'*  Id.  9  Hen.  V.  m.  32.  dors. 

'*  Ducarel's  Series  oy  Anglo-Gallic  Coi7is,  p.  35. 

•  P.  96. 

t  P.  102,  plate  V.  No.  49. 
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FLANDERS. 


ANTWERP. 

Edward  III.  coined  money  here  about  1337,  when  he  resided  at  the  castle  of  Louvain,  in  quality  of 
vicar-general  and  lieutenant  to  the  emperor.^ 

BRUGES,    GHENT,    AND    IPRE. 

In  the  year  1346,  Edward  III.  appointed  persons  to  coin  nobles,  with  their  half  and  quarter,  in  these 
towns ;-  but  I  know  not  whether  the  mints  were  ever  set  to  work. 

TOURNAY    MINT. 

Three  groats  are  known,  which  were  struck  here  by  Henry  VIII.  after  his  conquest  of  the  place,  in 
the  year  1513.^ 


GERMANY. 


The  mints  at  Brunswick  and   Hanover  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work  from  the  accession  of 
George  I.  to  the  throne  of  England.* 


See  the  Annals. 

Pat.  20  Edw.  III.  pt.  1.  m.  19.    See  the  Annals  under  this 


year. 


'  See  Silver  Coim,  plate  vii.   Nos.  13,  14;  and  Supplement, 
part  ii.  plate  xii.  No.  9. 

*  Specimens  of  the  coins  are  given  in  the  Supplement,  part  ii. 


VOL.  II. 
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"  It  liatli  been  usual  from  old  time  to  oblige  the  masters  and  workers  of  the  mint,  in  the  indentures 
made  with  them,  '  to  make  a  privy  mark  in  all  the  money  that  they  made,  as  well  of  gold  as  of  silver,  so 
that  another  time  they  might  know,  if  need  were,  and  witte  which  moneys  of  gold  and  silver,  among  other 
of  the  same  moneys,  were  of  their  own  making,  and  which  not." ' 

"  And  whereas,  after  every  trial  of  the  pix  at  Westminster,  the  masters  and  workers  of  the  mint,  having 
there  proved  their  moneys  to  be  lawful  and  good,  were  immediately  intitled  to  receive  their  quietus  under 
the  great  seal,  and  to  be  discharged  from  all  sntes  or  actions  concerning  these  moneys,  it  was  then  usual  for 
the  said  masters  and  workers  to  change  the  privy  mark  before  used  for  another,  that  so  the  moneys  from 
which  they  were  not  discharged  might  be  distinguished  from  those  for  which  they  had  already  received  their 
quietus.  Which  new  mark  they  then  continued  to  stamp  upon  all  their  moneys,  until  another  trial  of  the 
pix  gave  them  also  their  quietus  concerning  these." 

As  the  pix  was  sometimes  tried  not  more  than  once  in  several  years,  it  happened  that,  among  the  pieces 
which  are  dated  as  well  as  marked,  three  or  more  diiferent  dates  are  sometimes  found  upon  pieces  impressed 
with  the  same  mark,  and  again  that  different  marks  are  found  upon  pieces  bearing  the  same  date.- 

These  marks  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  legend,  and  not  unfrequently  on  both  sides  of  the  coin, 
where  the  piety  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  Anglo-Norman  monarchs  usually  fixed  the  sacred  sign  of  the 
cross.  In  some  instauces  these  crosses  are  accompanied  by  points,  or  pellets;  but  whether  for  any  particular 
purpose  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

For  a  long  time  the  annulet,  which  is  so  frequently  to  be  found  within  the  inner  circle  of  the  reverse 
of  Edward  the  Confessor's  pennies  struck  at  York,  was  thought  to  be  intended  for  a  mark  peculiar  to  that 
mint;  but  the  discovery  of  other  coins  so  impressed,  in  the  Leicester  and  Lincoln  mints,  proves  that  suppo- 
sition to  be  without  foundation,  and  gives  cause  for  suspicion  that  the  other  marks,  which  sometimes  occur, 
in  the  same  situation,  on  the  coins  of  other  monarchs,  may  likewise  have  no  determinate  meaning. 

The  earliest  instance  where  the  cross,  in  the  legendary  circle,  has  been  superseded  by  any  other  mark, 
occurs  in  the  32d  year  of  Henry  III.,  when  its  place  was  supplied  by  a  star,  either  alone  or  placed  over  a 
crescent. 

These  marks,  however,  cannot,  I  presume,  be  considered  as  mint  marks,  because  they  are  found  upon 
the  coinage  of  a  great  variety  of  places,  dispersed  over  almost  the  whole  of  this  island  ;  and  they  do  not 
even  designate  the  whole  of  those  peculiar  coins  with  the  long  cross,  upon  some  of  which  only  they  are 
found. 

The  ecclesiastical  coins,  which  were  struck  at  Durham  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  afford  the  earliest 
specimens  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  of  these  distinctive  marks;  which  appear  also  upon  coins  of  the 
same  mint  in  the  following'  reigns. 

The  money  of  Edward  III.  gives  the  first  Instance  of  a  mint  mark  upon  the  regal  coins. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  the  marks  began  to  be  varied,  and  their  number  increased  very  rapidly  in 
that  of  Edward  IV.  A  great  variety  of  them  continued  to  be  used  so  late  as  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  and  they  were  not  entirely  disused  in  the  time  of  his  son  and  successor, 

Mr.  Folkes  ascribes  the  discontinuance  of  them  to  the  introduction  of  the  mill  and  screw,  by  which  the 
coins  were  made  "  with  far  greater  regularity  and  exactness  than  before,  in  consequence  of  which  these 
marks  have  either  been  totally  laid  aside,  or  such  only  have  been  used  as  are  of  a  more  secret  nature,  and 
known  only  to  the  ofl[icers  and  engravers  engaged  in  the  coinage ;  and  indeed  the  constant  practice  that 
has  ever  since  prevailed  of  dating  all  the  several  pieces,  has  rendered  all  such  marks  of  less  consequence 
than  before.^ 

The  last  trial  of  the  pix  which  noticed  the  privy  marks,  was  held  upon  the  9th  of  July,  1663.* 

'  See  Indenture  with  Lord  Hastings,  master  and  worker  to      I  '  Fotkes's  Table  of  English  Coins,  p.  58,  note  *. 

king  Edward  IV.      Archaologia,  vol.  xv.  p.  164.  I  '  Ibid.  p.  60,  note.  '  Pollen's  MS. 
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Letters  of  Reference  to  authorities  for  some  of  the  Mint  Marks. 


A.  Plates  to  the  Annals. 

B.  Mr.  Barilet's  Plate  as  a  second  part  of  the  Supplement  to 
the  Plates  in  the  Antiquaries  edition  of  Folkes's  Tables. 

D.  Ducarel's  Anglo-Saxon  Coins. 

F.  Folkes's  Plates. 

FB.  Sir  C.  Frederick's  Plates  of  Anglo- Gallic  Coins. 


Leake. 

Lord  Pembroke's  Plates. 

Snelling. 

Simon's  Plates. 

Tyssen's  Sale  Caulogue. 

Wise's  Bodleian  Coins.f 


EDWARD    I. 

Cross  moljne. 

Anglo-  Gallic. 
Silver. 


G.  (for  Guessin). 
Cross.     111. 


lU 


EDWARD   II. 

Cross  moline.     b. 
Lion  rampant,     b. 
Lion    rampant    between 
fleurs-de-lis.     e. 


two 


EDWARD  III. 

Crown  or  coronet. 
Star. 

Cross  crosslet.     l. 
Rose.     L. 

Mullet  of  six  points,     l. 
Cross,  each  bar  of  which  is  ter- 
minated hy  a  pellet     w. 

Anglo-Gallic. 
Gold. 
Star  of  fire  points.     111. 
P.  (for  Poictiers).     111. 

Silver. 
Four  pellets  placed  crosswise. 

s. 
Quaterfoil.     s. 
Cross.    111. 
Annulet    111. 
B.     lU. 


EDWARD    THE    BLACK    PRISCE. 

Anglo-  Gallic 
Gold. 
R,  (for  Rochelle).     lU. 
B.  (for  Bordeaux).     111. 
B.  (for  Bayonne,  ?).     III. 

Silver. 

Fleur-de-lis  and  mullet. 

Rose.     A. 

T.  (for  Tories).     lU. 

A.  (Aucfi,'!).     111. 
R.  (Rochelle).     111. 
L.  (Limoges).     111. 
P.  (Poictiers).     111. 

B.  (Bordeaux  or  Bayonne).  III. 
Star  of  five  rays.     111. 
Annulet.     111. 

RICHARD   II. 

Gold. 
Rose.     p. 
Coronet  or  crown,     p. 

Anglo-Gallic. 
Gold. 
Rose. 

HENRY    IV. 

Cross  crosslet.     l. 
Cross  pierced.     L. 
Fleur-de-lis.     l. 
Mullet,  etc.     l.' 


Anglo-  Gallic. 
Silver. 
Rose.     A. 
Small  cross.     111. 
B.  (Bordeaux).     111. 
Annulet.     111. 
Two  annulets.     111. 

HENRY   V. 

Gold. 
Fleur-de-lis.     f. 

Irish. 
Single  pellet     si. 

Anglo-Gallic. 
Silver. 
Crown,     p. 

Lion  passant  guardant. 
Cross  moline  pierced,     i 
Cross  moline.     111. 
Flaming  star.     111. 
Annulet.     111. 

Gold. 
Lion  passant  guardant. 
Fleur-de-lis. 

HENRY  VI. 

First  Coinage. 
Cross  crosslet. —  Rev. 

patee. 
Cross  patee  fitchee. 
Martlet. 


Last  Coinage. 
Fleur-de-lis. 
Rose. 

Gold. 
Fleur-de-lis.     f. 
Fleur-de-lis  between  three  tie- 
foils.     D. 
Rose.     F. 

Three  quaterfoils.     f. 
Quatertoil. — Rev.  fleur-de-lis. 

F. 

Cross  patee.     t. 

Irish. 
Fleur-de-lis.     si. 
Star  or  mullet,     si. 
Figure  of  8.     si. 

Anglo- Gallic. 
Silver. 
Fleur-de-lis.     s. 
Lion  passant  guardant.     a. 
Quaterfoil.     a. 
Crescent,     a. 
A.      A.  }, 

Crown.     D.  5 
Three  points.     111. 
Catharine  wheel.     Ill- 
Annulet     111. 
Star.     111. 

Cross  moline  pierced. — Rev.  a 
cross  moline.     111. 
Gold. 
Lion  passant  guardant.     s. 
Crown.     A. 


•  This  collection  of  mint  marks  is  taken  chiefly  from  a  MS. 
obligingly  communicated  by  Dr.  Combe.  The  additional  marks 
have  a  letter  of  reference  to  the  authors  from  whose  works  they 
are  copied. 

t  To  these  are  added  "  c."  denoting  certain  mint  marks 
described  by  Mr.  CueF,  from  the  gold  coins  of  Charles  the  First, 
discovered  at  Southend  in  1838.    (Vide  the  Numismatic  Chronicle, 


vol.  i.  p.  30)  and  "Dl,"  being  the  mint  marks  given  by  the  author 
of  the  Illustrations  of  the  Anglo-French  Coinage. — [Ed.] 

'  Mr.  Leake  gives  no  authority  for  these,  and  therefore  it  is 
at  least  doubtful  whether  they  be  rightly  appropriated. 

'  The  letter  a.  and  crown  M.M.  for  the  silver  coinage  arc- 
omitted  in  the  published  copies. 
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Annulet.     111. 
Lily.    111. 
Holy  lamb.     111. 
Crown  of  thorns.     111. 


EDWARD    IV. 

First  Coinage. 
Cross  crosslet. 
Rose. 
Cinquefoil. 

Second  Coinage. 

Crown  or  coronet. 

Crown. — Rev.  star. 

Star. — Rev.  crown. 

Rose. 

Star. 

Cross  patee  fitchee. — Rev.  star. 

Cross,   with   a   pellet   in   each 

quarter. — Rev.  plain  cross. 
Cinquefoil. — Rev.  plain  cross. 
Cinquefoil. 
Annulet. 

Annulet  inclosing  a  pellet. 
Annulet  surmounted  by  a  cross. 
Y. 

Y. — Rev.  rose. 
Fleur-de-lis. 
Plain  cross. — Rev.  star. 
Sun. 
SuD. — Rev.  annulet. 

Gold. 

Crown  or  coronet,     s. 

Rose.     s. 

Sun.     F. 

Sword. 

Circle  or  annulet. 


}.. 


Irish. 
Sun.     SI. 
Cinquefoil.     si. 
Rose.     si. 

Crown  or  coronet,  si. 
Sun. — Rev.  rose.  si. 
Crown. — Rev.  rose  and  crown. 

SI. 

Trefoil,     si. 
Star.     SI. 
Cross.     SI. 
Mullet.     SI. 
G.     SI. 
L.     SI. 
V.     SI. 

RICHARD    III. 

Boar's  head. 

Boar's  head. — Rev.  rose. 

Rose. 

Fleur-de-lis. 

Gold. 
Boar's  head.     f. 
Rose.     F. 

Irish. 
Small  cross,     si. 


HENRY   Vll. 

First  Coinage. 
Crown  with  single  arch. 
Greyhound's  head. 
Cross  crosslet. 

Croivn  with  double  arch. 
Greyhound's  head. 
Cinquefoil. 

Cinquefoil. — Rev.  anchor. 
Anchor. 
Escallop  shell. 
Cross  crosslet. 
Leopard's  face  crowned. 
Fleur-de-lis. 
Portcullis. 
Tun. 

Tun. — Rev.  fleur-de-lis. 
Martlet. 
Key. 
Double  fleur-de-lis.     s. 

Second  Coinage. 
Cross  crosslet. 
Fleur-de-lis. 

Fleur-de-Iis. — Rev.  Pheon. 
Pheon. 

Greyhound's  head. 
Cinquefoil. 
Martlet. 

GoU. 
Plain  cross,     f. 
Cross  crosslet.     f. 
Portcullis,     p. 
Greyhound's  head.     f. 
Dragon,     f. 
Cross  patee  fitchee.     f. 
Pheon.     f. 
Fleur-de-Us.     f. 
Cinquefoil.     f. 
Quaterfoil.     f. 
Castle.     T. 
Rose.     T. 
Sword.     T. 

Irish. 
Boar's  head  in  the  centre  of  the 
cross.     SI. 

Ecclesiastical. 
Fleur-de-lis.     Durham. 
Rose. — Rev.  martlet.     York. 
Martlet.     York. 

Perkin  Warheck. 
English  lion.     f. 

HENRV    VIII. 


First  Coinage. 

Bolt. 

Portcullis. 

Castle. 

Martlet. 

Poppy  head.' 

Long  cross. 

Cinquefoil. 


Father's  face. 


Escallop. 
Pheon.     s. 
Bird's  head.     s. 

Second  Coinage. 
His  own  side  face. 
Rose. 
Bolt. 

Pheon. — Rev.  fleur-de-lis. 
Fleur-de-lis. 

Sun  shining  through  a  cloud. 
Plain  cross. 
Key. 

Cross  fleury. 
Cross  fleury  and  t. 
Cross  fleury  and  v. 
Catharine  wheel. 
Star. 

Sun,  crescent,  and  star. 
Crescent. 

Third  Coinage.     Full  face. 
Fine  Silver. 
Fleur-de-lis. 

Fourth  Coinage.    Full  face. 
Base  Silver. 
Fleur-de-hs. 
Fleur-de-lis,   plain   cross,    and 

annulet,  inclosing  a  pellet. 
Picklock. 
Bolt. 
K. 

Plain  cross. 
Martlet 
E. 

e. 

W. 

z-     Tan. 

Fifth  Coinage.' 
Bow. 
E. 
VY. 
Saltire. — Rev.  lozenge  pierced. 

Gold. 
Fleur-de-lis. — Rev.  cross  cross- 
let.      F. 
Fleur-de-lis. — Rev.  bolt.     f. 
Castle.     F. 

Lion  passant  guardant     f. 
Pheon.     F. 
VY.  on  reverse,     f. 

S.        F. 

Annulet,     f. 

Bolt.     F. 

VY  and  cross,     f. 

Portcullis  crowned,     f. 

Rose.     F. 

Fleur-de-lis.     F. 

E.     F. 

Quaterfoil.— Rev.   VY  and 

quaterfoil.     f. 
Annulet  and  fleur-de-lis.     f. 
Circle  or  annulet,     t. 
An    inescutcheon  with  Saint 

George's  cross,     l. 


Canter- 
bury. 


Durham. 


York. 


Irish. 
Harp.     SI. 
Trefoil,     si. 
Fleur-de-lis.     si. 
Quaterfoil  and  W.     si. 
Crown  or  coronet,     si. 
Quaterfoil.     si. 

P.       L. 

Anglo-  Gallic, 
z-     Tau,  crowned. 

Ecclesiastical. 
Martlet. 
Flower. 
T.     Tau. 
Catharine  wheel 
Martlet.— Rev.  fleur- 1 

de-lis. 
Cross  crosslet.  ) 

Crescent.— Rev.  tre-") 

foil. 
Star. 
Trefoil. 
Flower. 
Key. 

Fleur-de-lis. 
Plain  cross. 
Star. 

Cross  patee. 
Acorn Rev. 

patee. 
Thistle?— Rev.  bell?/' 


EDWARD    VI. 

First  Coinage. 
Bolt,  on  both  sides. 
Square. 

Testoons. 
Cinquefoil. 
Bolt. 
Rose.^ 

Rose. — Rev.  picklock. 
Picklock. 
T.— Rev.  t 
t. 

Z- — Rev.  star. 
Bow. 
V. 
Y.* 
Bow. 

Rose  on  reverse. 
Plain  cross. 
Fleur-de-lis. 
Harp. 
Swan. 
Lion. 
Key.     T. 

T.G.  in  a  cipher,     f. 
Rose. — Rev.  square  and  rose.  f. 
Flower  like  a  marigold. — Rev. 
cinquefoil.*    f. 

Last  Coinage. 
Tun.     1551,  2,  3. 
Y.     1551. 

Mullet  on  both  sides. 
Mullet  pierced. 


'  'Whether  this  be  not  a  pomegranate. 
'  Snelling  has  the  anchor  as  aM.M. 


for  the  fourth  or  fifth 


^  Durham  House.     1547.     Leaie,  220. 

*  York.     Leake,  216. 

^  Those  are  on  the  thick  piece,  plate  ix.  N'o.  7. 
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Gold. 
Y.     r. 

Y. — Rev.  Y  and  rose.     f. 
Rose. — Rev.  Y. 
Arrow  or  bolt.     r. 
Bow.      F. 
Tun.     F. 
Cinquefoil.     f. 
Eagle's  bead,     f." 
Rose.     T. 
Swan.     L. 
Pickloct.     T. 


Small  pomegranate,    f. 
Rose. 

Gold. 
Small  pomegranate,     f. 

Irish. 
Annulet,     si. 
Lozenge,     si. 

PHILIP    AND    MART. 

Fleur-de-lis.     p. 
Annulet. 

Gold. 
Fleur-de-lis. 
Fetterlock,     l. 

Irish. 
Rose.     SI. 
Portcullis. 

ELIZABETH. 

Tirst  Coinage. 
Martlet.' 
Cross  crosslet. 
Fleur-de-lis. 

Second  Coinage. 

Pheon.     1561,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Rose.     I.i65. 

Portcullis.     1366. 

Lion.    1366,  7. 

Crown  or  coronet.     1567,  8,  9, 

70. 
Castle.     1569,  70,  71. 


Third  Coinage. 

Ermine  spot.     1572,  3. 
Acorn.     1573,  4. 
CinquefoiL     1574,  5,  6,  7. 
Plain  cross.     1578,9. 
Long  cross.     15S0,  1,  2. 
Sword  on  botb  sides.    1581,  2. 

Fourth  Coinage. 
Bell.    1582,  3. 
X.     1582,  3,  4. 
Escallop.     1584,  5,  6. 
Crescent.     1587,  8,  9. 
Hand.     1590,  1,  2. 
Tun.     1592,  3,  4,  5. 
Woolpack.     1594,  5,  6. 
Key.     1595,  6,  7,  8. 
Ancbor.     1597,  8,  9,  1600.  s.^ 
Annulet.     1600. 

FiftJi  Coinage. 
Emonv.     f.* 

1.  1601,  2. 

2.  1602. 

Milled  Money. 
Star.'  1561,2,  3,  4,  5,6,1570. 
Fleur-de-lis.'     1567,  8,  70. 
Castle.     1571. 
Star  of  five  points.  1574,  5.    f. 

Portcullis  Money. 
Annulet. 

Gold. 
Portcullis.  ^ 

Rose.     f. 
Crown  or  coronet. 
Fleur-de-lis.     f. 
Lion. 

Eglantine  flower. 
Cross. 
Long  cross. 
1.     f. 

X.        F. 

Tun.     F. 

Cross  crosslet.  f. 
Escallop  shell,  f. 
Acorn,     f. 


Woolpack.     F. 
Mullet  or  star.     f. 
Crescent,     i. 
Cinquefoil.     t. 
Sword.     T. 
Ermin  spot.     t. 
Cross.     T. 
Bell.     T. 
Hand.     x. 
Key.     T. 
Ancbor.     x. 
Lion  and  tun.     r. 
Coronet,     x. 
Fleur-de-lis.     x. 

Irish. 
Rose.     SI. 
Crescent,     si. 
Fleur-de-lis.     si. 
Cypber.     si. 
Harp.     SI. 
Star.     SI. 
Ciquefoil.     si. 
Trefoil,     si. 
Cypher.  "1 

Mullet.     !>  43d  year.     l. 
Martlet.  J 

Copper. 
Fleur-de-lis  within  a  crescent. 

L. 

Cinquefoil.     si. 
Star.     SI. 

JAMES    I. 

First  Coinage.     Angl.  Scot.^ 
Thistle.     1603,  4.'" 
Fleur-de-lis.     1604. 

Second  Coinage.     Mag.  Brit. 
Fleur-de-lis.     1604,  5." 
Rose.     1605,  6." 
Escallop  shell.     1606,  7.'^ 
Bunch  of  grapes.    1607,  8,  9." 
Coronet.     1609.'^ 
Kev.     1609,  10'** 
Bell     1610.'- 

Bell.— Rev.  mullet.     1610." 
Mullet.     1611." 
Castle.     1612.» 


TrefoU.     1613.21 
Cinquefoil.     1615.*= 
Tun.     1615.=^ 
Book.     1616." 
Crescent.     1617.^ 
Cross  patee.     1618.* 
Saltire.     1619." 
Spur  rowel.     1619.*^ 
Rose.     1620.® 
Thistle.     1621,  2.*' 
Fleur-de-hs.     1623.^' 
Trefoil.     1624.*= 
Fleur-de-lis. — Rev.  trefoil,     f. 
Thistle. — Rev.  trefoil,     f. 

Gold. 

All  the  Mint  marks  above  occur 
upon  the  gold  coins.  See 
Pollett's  Abstract  of  the  Pix 
Verdicts  in  the  Appendix. 

Copper. 

Thistle. 

Trefoil. 

Pellet. 

Three  fleurs-de-lis,  two  and  one. 

A. 

Rose. 

Plain  cross. 

Lozenge. 

Lion. 

Rose  of  dots. 

St.  George's  cross  surmounting 

St.  .Andrew's. 
Diamond. 
Coronet. 

Bunch  of  grapes. 
Annulet. 
Triangle. 
Key. 

Fleur-de-hs. 
Martlet. 
Cinquefoil. 
Lozenge  surmounted  by  St. 

Andrew's  cross.^ 
Tun.     s. 
Tower,     s. 
Dagger,     p. 


'  In  Tyssen's  Catalogue  this  is  called  a  dragon's  head. 

2  Commonly,  but  erroneously,  called  a  drake. 

'  Snelling's  MS.  addition  to  the  Silver  Coinage. 

»  Plate  XV.  No.  9. 

'  Folkes  confines  the  star  of  six  points  to  the  years  1561,2,3,4. 

«  Folkes  dates  this  M.M.  in  1564,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

'  From  Harleian  MS.  No.  698.  See  in  the  .'Vppendix  notices 
of  trials  of  the  pix  under  1566,  etc.  ^  From  the  same  MS. 

'  Snelling  adds  the  dates  when  these  coinages  commenced, 
and  Folkes  the  period  of  their  termination.  I  shall  give  both  of 
them  in  the  notes.  The  time  when  each  was  brought  to  the  trial 
of  the  pix  will  be  found  in  the  .\ppendix. 

>»  May  21,  1603.     Snelling. 

"  3Iay  2-2,  1604,  to  June  "20,  1605. 

"  June  20,  1605,  to  June  10,  1606. 

"  July  10,  1606,  to  June  30,  1607. 

"  June  30,  1607,  to  Nov.  11,  1607. 

'5  Nov.  11,  1607,  to  May  17,  1609. 


"i  May  17,  1609.  to  May  11,  1610. 

"  May  11,  1610,  to  May  9,  1611. 

'*  This  is  not  noticed  either  by  Snelling  or  Folkes. 

'«  May  9,  161 1,  to  May  22,  1612. 

«■  May  22,  1612,  to  April  28,  1613. 

-•  April  28,  1613,  to  October  20,  1613. 

^  October  20,  1613,  to  May  17,  1615. 

*>  May  17,  1615,  to  November  15,  1616. 

-*  November  15,  1616,  to  August  23,  1617. 

^  August  2-3,  1617,  to  May  15,  1618. 

*  May  15,  1618,  to  June  9,  1619. 

=7  June  9,  1619,  to  .\ugust  20,  1619. 

28  August  20,  1619,  to  June  28,  1620. 

==  June  23,  1620,  to  June  8,  1621. 

*>  June  8.  1621,  to  June  3,  1623. 

5>  July  3,  1623,  to  June  17,  1624. 

^  June  17,  1624. 

^  Snelling  calls  this  a  fret. 
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Irish. 

Silver. 
Martlet,     si.    -> 
Rose.     SI.         I  , 
Bell.     SI.  } 

Escallop  shell.  J 

Scottish. 
Thistle.     F. 

Gold. 
Thistle.     F. 
Rose.     F. 
Rose. — Rev.  thistle,     f. 

CHARLES    I. 

First  Coinage.     Square  Shield. 

Fleur-de-lis. 

Long  cross,     t. 

Second  Coinage.   Bust  in  Robes. 
Fleur-de-lis.     1625. 
Cross  raised  on  two  steps. 
Castle.     T. 

Blackamoor's  head.     t. 
Anchor,     t. 
Helmet,     c. 
Long  cross,     c. 
Heart,     c. 


Feathers,     c. 

Full-blown  rose.     c. 

Anchor  in  the  mid.  of  legend. 

Rev.  an  anchor,     c. 
No  mint  mark  on  obv. ;  a  rose 

on  rev.     c. 

Third  Coinage.     Long  Bust. 

Long  cross.     1626. 

Blackamoor's  head.     1626,  7. 

Castle.     1627. 

Anchor.     1628. 

Heart.     1629,  30. 

Fleur-de-lis.     1630. 

St.  George.     1630. 

Harp.     c. 

Portcullis,     c. 

Bell.     c. 

Crown,     c. 

Tun.     c. 

Triangle,     c. 

Star  of  six  points,     c. 

Triangle  within  a  circle,     c. 

P.  within  two  semi-circles,     c. 

R.  within  two  semi-circles,     c. 

Eye.     c. 

Sun.     c. 


Full-blown  rose.     c. 
Triangle  within  2  semi-circles. 
Rev.  P  within  2  semi-circles. 

Fourth  Coinage.     Oval  Shield. 
Feathers.     1630. 
Rose.     1631. 

Fifth  Coinage.     Short  Bust. 

Harp.     1632. 
Portcullis.     1633. 

Sixth  Coinage. 
Without  trappings. 
Bell.     1634. 
Crown.     1635. 
Tun.     1636. 

Seventh  Coinage.  Square  Shield. 

Tun.     1638. 

Anchor.     1638. 

Triangle  or  delta.     1639. 

Star.     1640. 

Triangle  in  a  circle.     1641. 

P  within  2  semi-circles.     1643, 

R  within  2  semi-circles.    1644. 

Eye.     1645. 

Sun.     1645. 

Sceptre.     1646.= 


Briot's  Works. 
Anchor. 
Rose. 

Anchor  and  small  star. 
Anemony  flower  and  small  b. 

p. 
Small  B.     F. 
Anemony  flower  and  small  b. 

Rev.  small  e. 

Aberistwith  Mint. 
Open  book.^ 
Fleur-de-lis.   "J  , 
Crown.  J 

Cross. 

Yorh  Mint. 
Lion. 
Rose.*     F. 
Fleur-de-lis. — Rev.  lion.'     f. 

Oxford  Mint. 
Fleur-de-lis.     1644,  5,  6. 
Trefoil.     1644. 

B.  and  R.  in  a  cypher.     1643, 
4,5. 

A.  1645. 

B.  1646. 

Open  book.  f.  s. 
Rose.'  F. 


'   From  Pollett's  Abstract  of  Fix  Verdicts. 

'  These  dates  are  copied  from  Folkes,  and  refer  to  the  differ- 
ent trials  of  the  pix.      See  Pollett's  Abstract,  in  the  Appendix. 

^  Folkes:  p.  83,  says,  the  open  book  M.  M.  was  used  from 
October  22,  1637,  to  July  10,  1641 ,  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
resumed  in  1643,  on  coins  supposed  to  be  struck  at  Oxford. 

*   Crown  and  fleur-de-lis  unknown  whether  used  in  this  mint 


before  July  10,  1641,  or  after  the  removal  of  the  mint.  Folkes, 
p.  83. 

*  This  M.  M.  is  thus  appropriated  by  Folkes,  p.  90.  No.  3, 
in  the  3th  Supplemental  plate,  has  a  rose  upon  its  stalk. 

^  See  plate  xxvi.  No.  7. 

'  On  the  crown,  with  the  city  under  the  horse.  The  Table, 
p.  89,  calls  it  a  sort  of  cross  crosslet.  But  see  plate  xxiv.  No.  1 , 
and  the  explanation. 
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